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THE 


-  ^  / 


AMERICAN 

Universal  GEOGRAPHY, 

OR,      A 

VIEW  OF  THE   PRESENT    STATE 

OF     ALL      THE 

Empires,  Kingdoms,  States,  and  Republics 

IN     THE     KNOWN 

WORLD, 

Al^D     OF     THE 

UNITED  STATES  of  AMERICA  in  particular^ 
In     two     parts. 


Tlic    FIRST     PART 

't'reats  of  Altronomicil  Gcorriphy,    and  other 

tifeful  preiimmarie^  to  tlic  IliUy  of  Gcop.iiphy, 

tn  an  cnhrRcJ  and  improved  Introduftion— of 

the  WES TEKN,  or  AMfcRiCAN  COrTTlNENT - 

.of  its  Dilcovcry — its  AboriRinil  inliabitanls,  and 
whence  tliey  cairle — itsDhifioiis — hut  more  par- 
ticularly of  th«  UnitiJ  StMcs  of  America,  Rcncral- 

■Jy  and  individually— of  their  oiciiation.  Extent. 
Civil  Divilinnii,  Rivers,  Lakes,  Climate,  Moun- 
tains, Soil,  Produce,  N.itur.U  Hiltory,  Coinmcrce, 
Manufacturer,  Pupula^n,  Characlcr,  Curiolitio, 


'  Sp""?'"  Mint!!  and  Minerals,  *1i'itary  St^en:•^^, 

Governircnt,  lfl.ind&,  Hiltory  of  tht  W^'.r,  and  the 

[  fdCCCcilin^T  '•  vcnl.s. — And  cl'ifcs  witha  Vie«f  of  the 

I  Hi iiijh,if~iinij'h,  h-tmh,  Pirlu£ucfi',  TfulotUcrlio- 

:  minions,  ui'.  tlieL'ont;ii;-nt,and  in  t/ie  Vv'tlt  Indies. 

I  The    SF.  COND      PART 

I      Defcrihci  at  large,  and  from  the  latell  and  left 

Authorities,  the  Prel'ent  JStatc,  in  rcfpctl  to  tl.e 

I  above  mentioned  Particulars,  of  the  LAS' PER  .V 

I  CONilNEN  l"--and  its  liland;—as  dkiued  into 

EUROPE,  ASIA,  .ir.d  AVlUCA— anil    fi:!idivjC«tl 

'.  into  £nii>iiS5,  Kingdoms,  and  RepobUcs. 


TO     WHICH     ARE     ADDED, 

An  improved  C^talooC'e  of  Names  of  Places,  and  their  GEOCiiAPHirAL  Str- 
UATiON,  alphabetically  arranged — an  enlarged  Chro.nolocicai.  Taiii.f.  of  Rf- 
MARftABLE  KvEN'Ts,  from  the  Creation  to  the  prefcut  Time — a  List  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Learned  and  Eminent  Men — and  a  Table  of  all  the  Monies  of 
the  World,  reduced  to  the  Federal  Currency. 

The  whole  comprehending  a  complete  and  imptfn'ed  S-vstem  of  Moderm 
Geography.    Calculuted  for  Americans. 

Illujlrated  ibith  Tiventy-Eight  MAPS  r.rJ  CHARTS. 

'  By    JEDIDIAH    MORSE,    D.D. 

MIN'ISTER  OF   THE   CO  N  C  R  EC  ;»  T  ION    IN    CHARLESTOWN. 

JpufiltlJiEti  according:  to  38  of  Cortffcer^. 

Third    edition,   corrected  and  confiderably  enlarged. 
The  Introduction  revifed  and  amended  by  SAMUEL  WEBBER,  a.m. 

floUis  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Nat.  Pbihf.  in  the  Uni-v^rfity  of  Cambri.ise. 
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in  Worcester  ;  by  S.  Campbell,  in  New  York  ;  by  M.  Carey,  in  Phila- 
delphia ;  by  Thomas,  Andrews  and  Butler,  jnBAtTiMORi ;  and  by  other 
Bookfellcrs  indifferent  parts  of  the  United  States. 
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P      R      E      F      A      C      E 

To  the  First  Edition  of  tlie  American  Glografht,  publlflicJ 

in  1780. 


00  imperfeSt  are  all  the  accounts   of  America 
hitherto  publifhed,  even  by  thofe  who  once  excluiively 
pofleffed  the  beft  means  of  information,  that  from  them  ve- 
ry little  knowledge  of  this  country  can  be  acquired.     Eu- 
:::i^opeans  have  been  the  fole  v/riters  of  American  Geography, 
*{)  and  have  too  often  fuftered  fancy  to  fupply  the  place  of 
"^  fads,  and  thus  have  led  their  readers  into  errors ^  while  they 
^profefled  to  aim  at  removing  their  ignorance^     But  fmc3 
•<X  the  United  States  have  become  an  independent  nation,  and 
,  ■K^ave  rifen  into  Empire,  it  would  be  reproachful  for  them 
^  to  fiifFef  this  ignorance  to  continue  f  and  the  reft  of  the 
^\j'  world  have  a  right  now  to  expedt  authentic  information. 
^  To  furnifli  this,  has  been  the  defign  of  the  Author  of  the 
Q  following  work ;  but  he  does  not  pretend  that  thie  defign 
is  completed^  nor  will  the  judicious  and  candid  ejrpeft  it, 
J  when  they  confider  that  he  has  trodden,  comjiriratively,  an 
^^  unbeaten  path-^-that  he  has  had  to  colled  a  vafl  variety  of 
^  >  materials— ^that  thefe  have  been  widelv  fcattered — and  that 
he  could  derive  but  little  afiiftance  from  books  already  pub- 
lifhedi     Four  years  have  been  employed  in  this  work,  dii- 
<^ring  which  period  the  Author  has  vifited  the  feveral  States 
<^in  the  Union,  and  maintained  an  extenfive  correfponderice 
^with  men  of  fcience ;  and  in  every  inftance  has  endeav- 
oured to  derive  his  information  from  the  moft  authentic 
fources :  he  has  alfo  fubmitted  liis  manulcripis  to  the  in- 
Jfpedion  of  Gentlemen  in  the  State,  which  they  particularly 
\  defcribed,  for  their  corredion.     It  is  poflible,  notwithfland- 
i  ing,  and  indeed  very  probable,  that  inaccuracies  may  have 
■\  crept  in ;  but  he  hopes  there  are  none  of  any  great  impor-* 
tance,  and  that  fuch  as  may  be  obferved,  will  not  be  made 
^  the  fubjed  of  fevere  cenfure,  but  afcribed  to  fome  pardona^- 
r^  ble  caufe.    He  flatters  himfelf,  however,  that  the  work  now 
vi  A  2  cITcred 
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offered  to  the  public,  will  be  found  to  be  as  accurate,  com- 
pLye  and  impartial  as  the  prefent  (late  of  American  Geog- 
raphy and  Hiftory  could  furnifh.  After  all,  like  the  nation 
of  which  it  treats,  it  is  but  an  infant,  and  as  fuch  folicits 
the  foflering  care  of  the  country  it  defcribes  :  it  will  grow 
and  improve  as  the  nation  advances  towards  maturity,  and 
the  Author  will  gratefully  acknowledge  every  friendly  com- 
munication which  will  tend  to  make  it  perfect. 

In  the  profecution  of  the  work,  he  has  aimed  at  utility 
rather  than  originality ;  and  of  courfe,  when  he  has  met 
with  publications  fuited  to  his  purpofe,  he  has  made  a  free 
ufe  of  them  j  and  he  thinks  it  proper  here  to  obferve,  that, 
to  avoid  unneeeflary  trouble,  he  has  frequently  ufed  the 
words  as  well  as  the  ideas  of  the  writers,  although  the 
reader  has  not  been  particularly  apprized  of  it. 

For  the  Author  diflinftly  to  acknowledge  the  obligations 
he  is  under  to  many  citizens  of  thefe  States,  as  well  as  to 
fome  foreigners  of  diftindtion,  among  us,  would  fwell  this 
preface  to  an-  improper  length :  he  cannot  forbear,  how- 
ever, to  exprefs  his  peculiar  obligation  to  Ebenezer  Haz- 
ard, Efq.  Poftmaftsr-General  of  the  United  States,  for  per- 
miffion  of  free  accefs  to  his  very  large  and  valuabte  collec- 
tion of  papers,*  from  which  he  has  derived  much  of  his 
hlftorical  information.  This  coUeflion  has  beeii  made 
v^'iih.  unwearied  care  and  minute  exadnefs ;  and  the  pa- 
pers, which  are  of  unqiieflionable  authenticity,  arie  the  befl 
and  moft  complete  depofitiim  of  fafts  relating  to  the  hiftory 
of  America,  from  its  firft  fettlemient,  that  is  to  be  found  in 
th^  United  States.  The  Author's  acknowledgments  are 
Jikewife  efpecially  due  to  Capt.  Thomas  Hutchins,  Ge- 
ographer-General of  the  United  States,  for  his  particulair 
friendship  and  afliftance. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  fo  few  maps  could  be  introduced' 

into  the  work ;  but  the  Author  hopes  to  be  enabled  to  in- 

creafe  the  number  iia  future  editions.!  Every 

*  Thefe  very  valuable  papers  have  fince  bcfcrl  publiflied  in  hVo  quiarto  vdh 
umes — Primed  by  Thomas  Dobfon,  Philadelphm,  1 79  j. 

f  They  have  been  inereafed,  tlie  reader  will  find,  from  t'wo  to  i'vjenty-eight. 


Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  thorough* 
ly  acquamted  with  the  Geography  of  his  own  country,  and 
to  have  fome  idea,  at  leaft,  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world  ; 
but  as  many  of  them  cannot  afford  the  time  and  expenfe 
neceffary  to  acquire  a  complete,  knowledge  of  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  Globe,  ihis  book  oifers  them  fuch  information 
as  /their  fituation  in  hfe  may  require ;  and  while  it  i3  cal- 
culated early  to  imprefsrthe  nvinds  of  American  Youth  with 
an  idea  of  the  fuperior  importance  of  their  own  country, 
as  well  as  to  attach  them  to  its  interefls,  it  furniflies  a  fim- 
plificd  account  of  other  countries,  calculated  for  their  juve- 
nile capacities;  and  may  ferve  as  an  introdudion  to  their 
future  .improvenient  in  Geography. 

Chari.estown,  (Majfachufctts)  March  12,  1789. 
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To  the  Second  Epition  of  the  American  GEOGRAPHr^  en- 
larged, and  publiflied  under  the  new  Title  of 

The  AMERICAN  UNIVERSAi:  GEOGRAPHYo 


J-  HE  following  work  *may  be  confidered  a^  a 
Second  .Edition  of  the  American  Geography,  publifli- 
ed by  the  Author  in  1789  ;  although  it  is  fo  far  renovated, 
and  fo  much  improved  and  enlarged  that  it  was  thought 
proper  to  give  it  a  new  title,  correlponding  to  its  more  ex- 
tenfive  delign.  The  Author'^  principal  reafon  for  devia- 
ting from  his  original  plan  of  confining  his  work  chiefly  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  was,  that  he  might  furnifh 
his  fellow  citizens,  efpecially  the  youth  of  his  country,  with 
a  general  fyflem  of  Geography,  more  complete,  and  bet- 
ter adapted  -to  afford  them  ^uieful  information,  than  thole 
fyftetns  which  have  hitherto  been  in  ufe  among  us,  which 
were  compiled  in  Europe,  and  calculated  particularly  for 
Europeans,  A  3^  Guthrije's 
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Guthrie's  Geograpliical  Grammar  (lands  higheft  in  the 
eflimation  of  the  public  of  any  work  of  the  kind,  and  has 
had  a  very  extenfive  fale  in  America.  Put  this  work,  mer- 
itorious as  it  really  is,  has  two  capital  faults,  as  it  refpefts 
thi^  country.  Theyfr/?  is,  its  deficiency  and  falfity  in  de- 
fcribing  the  United  States.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that 
European  Geographers  fhould  be  as  well  acquainted  with 
America  as  with  their  own  country.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  their  accounts  of  the  United  State?  are  not  only  very 
concife,  but  very  inaccurate.  To  attempt  to  give  Ameri- 
can youth  a  knowledge  of  their  own  country  from  thefe 
imperfe<3:  and  erroneous  H^etches,  would  be  as  fruitlefs  as 
abfurd  ;  it  would  be  to  inftil  into  the  minds  of  Americans, 
Britifh  ideas  of  America,  which  are  far  from  being  favour- 
able or  juit.  The/econd  fault  of  Guthrie's  Grarnmar,  as  it 
applies  tQ  America,  is  its  unwieldy  and  idifpropprtionate  ac- 
count of  Great  Britain,  which  occupies  nearly  one-third 
part  of  a  book  which  profeffes  to  give  us  a  complete  Ge- 
ographical defcription  of  the  world.  To  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  fuch  a  miniite  detail  of  particulars  may  be 
entertaining  and  ufeful ;  but  Americans  ought  to  know 
their  own  country  better  than  any  other. 

To  Guthrie's  Grammar,  in  common  with  others,  it  has 
alfo  been  objeiSled,  that  too  great  a  part  has  been  occupied 
with  hiftor}^  Partrcularliiftorles  of  kingdoms  and  nations, 
in  detail,  it  is  conceived,  do  npt  belong  to  a  treatife  on  Ge- 
ography. They  mult  be  either  top  concife  to  be  of  much 
ufe,  or  fwell  the  volume  to  too  expenfive  a  fize.  No  per- 
fon  will  have  recourfe  to  a  fyftem  of  Geography,  with  a 
view  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  Hiftpry  of  any  country. 

By  expunging  from  Guthrie's  Grammar  this  and  oth- 
er fuperfluous  matters,  its  fize  may,  with  advantage,  be  lef- 
fened  one-third,  which  would  give  room  for  much  recent 
and  ufeful  information  refpefting  the  Eailern  Continent, 
without  increafmg  the  expenfe.  It  has  beevx  the  Author's 
fiim  to  avail  himfelf  of  this  advantage  in  perfefting  his  work, 
|)y  introducing  no  more  hiftory  than  what  was  thought 

•  neceffary 
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neceflary  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  countries  de- 
fcribed,  and  by  expunging  what  was  judged  of  no  impor- 
tance to  Americans,  and  giving  in  its  room  fuch  Informa- 
tion from  the  beft  Geographical  writers,  and  the  lateft  and 
mofl  celebrated  travellers  and  navigators,  as  will  be  both 
pleafmg  and  ufeful ;  and  he  cannot  but  entertain  a  hope, 
that  the  American  reader  will  find  in  the  Second  Part  of 
this  work,  a  better  account  of  the  Eallern  Continent  in 
general,  than  is  contained  in  Guthrie's  Grammar. 

Before  the  Revolution,  Americans  feldom  pretended  to 
write  or  to  think  for  themfelves.  We  humbly  received 
from  Great  Britain  our  laws,  our  manners,  our  books,  ^nd 
our  modes  of  thinking ;  and  our  youth  were  educated  as 
the  fubjeds  of  the  Britifti  king,  rather  than  as  the  citizens 
of  a  free  and  independent  republic.  It  is  not  cafy  at  once 
to  break  off  old  habits  either  of  thinking  or  afting.  Ac- 
cuftomed,  as  we  have  been,  to  appreciate  Briti(h  literature 
and  manufadlures,  it  has  been  natural,  in  the  comparifon, 
to  undervalue  our  own.  It  has  been  for  the  interefl:  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  Britifli  fubjeds  who  have  emigrated 
and  fettled  among  us,  to  cherifli  thefe  fentiments.  Hence 
our  own  produdions,  of  books,  as  well  as  other  articles, 
have  been  difcouraged,  and  thofe  of  Great  Britain  promo- 
ted. To  import  from  Europe  all  their  literary  works,  and 
their  mechanical,  nautical  and  Goographical  improvements 
and  difcoverics,  is  highly  ufeful  and  proper.  But  to  pre- 
tend any  longer  to  receive  the  knowledge  of  the  Geogra- 
phy and  internal  ftate  of  our  own  country,  from  a  kingdom 
three  thoufand  miles  diftant  from  us — to  depend  on  for- 
eigners, partial,  to  a  proverb,  to  their  own  country,  for  an 
account  of  the  divifions,  rivers,  produdions,  manufadures, 
navigation,  commerce,  literature,  improvements,  &c.  of  the 
American  States,  would  certainly  be  a  difgraceful  blot  up- 
on our  literary  and  national  charader.  Indeed,  the  pro- 
priety of  importing  any  of  our  fchool  books  from  Great 
Britain,  unlefs  they  are  previoufiy  modified  and  adapted  to 
)the  genius  of  our  republican  government,  is  very  queflion- 

A  4  able  ; 
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able ;  as  we  otherwife  ruil  the  hazafd  of  having  ©ur  chilr 
dren  imbibe  from  them  the  monarchical  idea^,  and  national 
prejudices  of  the  Englifli. 

The  Science  of  Geography,  like  many  other  Sciences, 
is  not  llationary.  So  rapid  are  the  improvements  made 
in  it  by  travellers  and  navigators— fo  fall:  do  alterations 
and  revolutions  fucceed  each  other,  that  it  is  not  an  eafy 
matter  for  a  Geographer  tp  keep  pace  with  them.  What 
is  this  year  a  geographical  truth,  may  the  next  y'ea'r  be  a 
geographical  erpr,  and  require  corredion.  The  a'fton- 
ilhing  progrefs  of  things  in  the  United  States  fmce  th^ 
year  1789,  will  readily  fuggeft  to  the  reader  the  reafon  of 
the  niany  alterations  and  additions  in  this  Second  Edition 
of  the  American  Geography,  as  contained  in  the  Firfl  Part 
of  the  following  v/orkt 

The  Author  does  not  forget  here  very  gratefully  to  acr 
knowledge  his  great  qbligaticns  to  feveral  of  the  gentlemen 
who  fullain  fome  of  the  highefi:  onices  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  to  many  gentlemen  of  reipeftability  in  the 
feveral  States,  for  their  very  liberal  and  valuable  communi- 
cations, which  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  render  thq 
y/ork  accurate  and  ufeful. 

C1-IARLESTOWN3  (Majfachiifetis)  May  i,  1793^ 
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NO  lefs  than  twq  hundi-ed  and  fixty  pages  of  new  matter 
have  been  added  to  the  prefent  Edition  of  tli'is  work,  exclufive  of 
what  has  been  introducr^d  in  place  of  that  v/hicb  has  been  expunged 
as  obfolete,  incorre£l,  or  fuperfluous.  It  would  have  given  pleaf- 
ure  to  the  Authoi'  to  have  printed  thefe  additional  pages  by  them- 
felves,  and  to  have  fold  them  feparately  to  the  purchafers  of  the 
'former  Edition  ;  but  to  every  perfon  acquainted  with  the' nature 
of  this  work,  fuch  a  talk  mufl  be  confidered  as  impraclieaWe.  It 
is  a  tallc  vi^hich  no  Geographer,  to  the  Author's  knov/lcdge,  \\A% 
■j^vtX  attempted  to  execute. 

■         "  The 
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The  principal  improvements  in  this  Edition  (it  would  be  need- 
Jefs  and  endlefs  to  particularize  them)  will  be  found  under  the 
following  heads,  viz.  The  Introdu61:ion,  (which  has  been  much 
improved  and  confiderably  enlarged  by  Profefibr  Webber)  New 
Brunfwick,  Nova  Scotia  ;  Natural  Hiflory,  Commerce,  Revenue* 
and  Debt  of  the  Unite4  States ;  Vermont,  Diftrifl  ol  Maine, 
MaHachufetts,  New  York,  Pcnnfylvania,  Tenneflee,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Demarara,  fome  of  the  Weft  India  Iflands,  and 
New  Difcoveries— — in  the  Firft  Volume.  In  the  Second  Volume 
the  principal  improvements  vodll  be  found  under  the  heads  of 
Europe,  Sweden,  Germany,  Pruffia,  Poland,  Switzerland,  Neth- 
erlands, France,  China,  Indoftan,  Africa,  Egypt,  Slave  Coafl  \ 
Geographical  Table,  Table  of  Monies,  Table  of  Remarkable 
Events.  All  the  other  parts  of  the  work  have  been  cai-efully  re- 
yifed  and  corre£led  from  the  lateft  and  befl  information. 

But  the  greateft  improvement  has  been. in  the  Maps,  which 
have  been  increafed  from  eleven  to  iivetity-elgjot ;  to  obtain  which, 
the  Author  has  been  at  great  pains  and  expenfe,  and  he  hopes 
they  will  prove  fatisfaftory  to  the  pubUc.  After  all,  it  muft  be 
expelled  that  this  part  of  the  work  is  far  fliort  of  perfe6iion,  as 
corre61:  Maps  of  very  few  of  the  States  could  be  obtained. 

It  would  give  great  pleafure  to  the  Author,  to  acknowledge^ 
by  name,  his  obligations  to  gentlemen  who  have  politely  and 
generoufly  afforded  their  aid  towards  rendering  this  v/ork  more 
ufeful  and  perfeft ;  but  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  minutely 
mentioned."  To  Governors  of  feveral  of  the  United  States,  (par- 
ticularly to  Governor  Blount,  of  Tenneffee)  to  gentlemen  in  the 
fifcal,  war,  and  State  departments  of  the  Federal  government — 
to  Members  of  Congrefs — -to  Prefidents  and  ProfelTors  of  feveral 
of  the  Colleges — to  numerous  correrponclents  of  intelligence,  in 
different  profeiTions,  throughout  the  United  States — -to  a  number 
pf  gentlemen  foreigners  from  the  Weft  Indies,  and  feveral  in  dif-, 
ferent  parts  of  Europe,  (not  to  mention  a  variety  of  ntw  and  valu- 
able Publications)  the  Author  is  indebted  for  a  great  part  of  the 
numerous  improvements  which  increafe  the  fize  and  value  of  tlis 
prefent  Edition.  While  through  this  channel  he  prefcnts  theie 
gentlemen,  refpe6lively,  with  his  fincere  thanks,  he  foiicits  the 
continuance  of  tlvjir  communications,  and  the  friendiv  aid  of  all 
ether  patrons  of  American  literature. 

ChARLESTOVv-n,   ( Majfachufe:ts )   June  I,    1 796. 
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INTRODUCTION  to  GEOGRAPHY. 

RISE  AKi)  PROGK.ESS  op  GEOGRAPHY. 

GEOGRAPHY*  is  a  term  derived  from  the  Greek  languagel 
and  literally  fignines  a  defcription  of  the  earth.  It  is  a  branch 
of  mixed  mathematics,  and  treats  of  the  nature,  figure,  and  ma>rni- 
tude  of  the  earth  ;  the  fituation,  extent  arid  appearance  of  different 
f^arts  of  its  furface  •  its  produdions  and  inhabitants.  Geography  is 
laid  to  be  v.nl'vierjal,  when  it  defcribes  the  earth  in  general ;  particular^ 
when  it  defcribes  only  a  part.  ,      . 

It  may  be  ufeful  and  eritertaiiilng.  to  begin  this  infroduflion  to 
geography  by  tracing  the  outline  of  its  hiftory,  or  furveying  in  a 
curfory  manner,  the  principal  ftages  by  which  it  has  advanced  to  its 
prefent  ftate  of  improvement.  A  perfouj  by  obierving  the  whole 
procefs  of  erediing  an  edifice,  frorrt  the  laying  of  the  foundation  to  the 
finilhing  ftroke  of  the  fuperltriifture,  has  a  more  perfed  knowledgd 
bf  the  work,  the  manner  of  executing  it,  and  the  requifite  means, 
than  he  could  obtain  by  any  examination  after  its  completion.  la 
like  irianner,  a  brief  view  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  geography  will 
facilitate  the  acquifition  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  prefent  itate  : 
It  will  fliow  lis  the  connexion  that  fubfifts  between  this  fcience  anci 
aRronomy,  and  the  neceffity  cf  fome  acquaintance  with  the  one  iri 
order  to  a  full  underftanding  of  the  other. 

The  time,  when  attention  "vtas  ^rft  paid  to^the  plcafmg  and  ufeful 
ftudy  of  geography,  is  unknov/n.  It  fcems  to  be  the  general  opinion 
that  the  Greeks,  who  were  the  firft  cultivators  of  ^his  fcience  iii 
Europe,  received  it  either  ffom  the  Egyptians  or  Babylonians  ;  but 
it  cannot  be  determined  to  which  of  thefe  two  nations  belongs  Uie 
honour  of  having  invented  it. 

Geography  was  very  imperfe(ft  in  its  beginning,  Snd  has  advancedl, 
fiowly  toward  its  prefent  degree  of  perfedion.  The  true  figure  cf 
the  earth  was  unknown  to  its  firft  inhabitants,  and  the  earlieft  opiuiort 
feems  to  have  been  that  which  would  mofl  naturally  refult  fiom  the 
iirft  information  given  by  the  fenfes.     It  was   confidered  as  a  large 

circular 

♦  Vwypxj-^!c,  from  yr,  the  earth,  ar.d  yflfcj  to  defcribe. 
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circular  plane  ;  and  the  heavens,  in  which  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars- 
appear  dA\j  to  move  from  eafl;  to  weft,  were  fuppofed  not  to  be 
elevated  to  a  very  great  height  above  it,  and  to  have  been  created 
folely  for  its  ufe  and  ornament.  It  is  not  known  who  fir  ft  rejected 
this  erroneous  hypothells,  and  Ihewed  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  Is 
fpherical ;,  but  it  feems  to  have  been  done  at  a  time  of  remote  an- 
tiq\iity.  For  the  accounts  we  have,  relative  to  the  proficiency  made 
L/  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  in  aftronomy,  particularly 
in  the  dodtrine  of  eclipfes,  furnilh  fufEcient  evidence  of  their  actpiaiut- 
ance  with  the  fpherlcity  of  the  earth. 

It  appears  that  the  fituatlon  of  places  was  firft  determined  accord- 
ing- to  climates,  and  that  geographers  were  then  guided,  in  fixing  on 
the  climates,  by  the  form  and  colour  of  certain  animals,  whirh  were 
to  be  found  in  different  countries.  The  appearance  of  Negroes,  or 
what  they  call  Ethiopians,  and  of  the  larger  fized  animals,  as  the 
rhinoceros  and  elephant,  fuggefted  to  them  the  northern  and  fouth- 
crn  limits  of  the  torrid  zone.  For  reafon,  faid  they,  points  out  to  Us, 
that  fimilar  things  appear  in  the  fame  temperature  of  the  elements  ; 
and  that  whether  they  be  plants  or  animals,  they  are  produced  ac- 
cording to  the  fimilar  ftate  of  tlie  air  or  climate  under  the  fame 
parallels,  or  In  a  fituation  that  is  fimilar,  being  equally  diftant  from 
either  pole.  Such  a  grofs  manner  of  dividing  the  climates  muft  be 
confidered  as  one  of  the  firft  rudiments  of  geography.  A  different 
and  more  fcientifie  method  was  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  and  Babyloni- 
ans, who  determined  the  fi£ua;tion  of  places,  or  their  din:anee  from  the 
equator,  by  obferving  the  length  of  their  longeji  and  Jhortejl  days.  And 
tliefe  obfervations  were  made  with  a  fpecies  of  fun-dial,  having  xjlths 
or  gnomon  eredled  perpendicularly  upon  an  horizontal  plane,  by  which 
the  length  of  the  fliadow  of  tlie  gnoraoUj  in  proportion  to  its  height,, 
might  be  meafurcd. 

^  It  may  be  conjedlured  that  travelling,,  fbon  after  it  began  to  be 
much  prac^iicd  In  the  world,  gave  rife  to  a  kind  of  geography,  whiclv 
mip-l;t  furnlfh  in  fome  degree  the  requlfite  Information  relative  to  its 
way.  luneraries  conftltuted  this  rudiment  of  geography.  Some 
who  had  performed  journies  made  a  rough  fketch  or  defcription  of 
th'jir  routes,  for  ihe  information  of  others  who  might  afterwards  wifh 
to  travel  in  tlie  fame.  The  earlleft  fpecimen  of  this  kind,  of  which 
we  have  any  account,  is  that  of  Sefoftris,  an  Egyptian  king  and 
conqueror,  who,  as  Euftathlus  relates,  "having  travelled  great  part 
of  the  earth,  recorded  his  march  in  mans,  and  gave  copies  of  his 
maps  not  only  to  the  Egyptians,' biit  to  the  Scythians  to  their  great 
aftoniflmient."  And,  according  to  the  account  of  Apollonius  of 
Rhodes,  he  mai-ked  the  dlreiflion  of  the  roads,  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
land  and  fea,  upon  columns  erefted  at  CEa  in  Colchis.  Some  have 
ima^<^Ined,  that  the  Jews  made  a  map  of  the  Holy  Land,  when  they 
gave  the  d'  .:rent  portions  to  the  nine  tribes  at  Shiloh  ;  for  JoOuia 
tells  u^,  that  they  were  fent  to  walk  through  th|  land,  and  that  they 
defcnkd  it  in  /even  parts  In  a  booh;  and  by.  Jofephus  we  are  informed, 
'that  when  Jolhua  feat  out  people  from  the  ditferent  tribes  to  meafnre 
the  land,  he  gave  them,  as  companions,  pcrfons  well  fkillcd  In  geoha- 

etry. 
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etry.  And  the  fame  hlftorum  afterwards  fliys,  that  the  men,  who  were 
feitt,  being  ten^iu  number,  having  gone  round  and  ejl'imated  tha  land,  re- 
turned to'  Jofhua  at  Shiloh  in  the  feventh  month.  From  thefe  ac- 
counts it  feems  probable,  that  a  geometrical  forvey  of  the  Holy 
Land  w^as  then  made  ;  but  it  cannot  be  fully  determined,  whether  the 
menfuration  was  protradted  and  digeiled  into  a  land  of  map,  or 
regiftered  in  numbers. 

Homer,  firtl  of  the  Greeks,  was  diftinguiilied  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  different  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  countries  they  inhabited. 
He  has  defcribed  fo  many  places,  and  with  fuch  a  degree  of  accuracy, 
tJiat  Strabo  confidcred  him  as  firfl  among  the  geogruphels  of  ancient 
times. 

A  tafte  for  the  fcienCes  led  Thales,  the  father  of  Grecian  philof- 
ophy,  and  the  firft  of  that  people  who  can  be  confidcred  ius  an  af- 
tronomer,  into  Egypt,  where  he  lived  with  the  priefts,  receiving  their 
inftruflion,  and  giving  them  fome  in  return  ;  for  it  appears,  that  he 
fhewed  them  a  method  of  meafuring  the  height  of  the  pyramids  by 
the  length  of  dieir  ihadows.  On  his  return  to  Greece  he  intrcd';v.;ed 
fome  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  geography  and  allronomy* 
Among  other  things  he  tauglit  his  countrymen  that  the  eardi  is  glob- 
ular, and  may  be  divided  into  five  zones  by  means  of  five  parallel 
circles,  viz.  the  equator,  the  two  tropics,  and  the  two  polar  circles  ; 
and  that  the  equator  is  cut  obliquely  by  the  ecliptic  and  perpendicu- 
larly by  the  meridian.  Thus  he  made  them  acquainted  with  the 
principal  circles  of  the  fphere.* 

Anaximander,  a  difciple  of  Thales,  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have 
been  the  firft,  who  made  a  geographical  map,  and  attempted  to  de- 
lineate the  furface  of  the  earthj  witli  the  boundaries  of  land  and  watCj 
on  an  artificial  globe.  It  is  not  im.probable  that  he  was  acquaintea 
with  the  map  of  Sefoftris,  who  had  fent  copies  of  it  throughout  the 
then  known  world  ;  and  tlierefore  has  rather,  perhaps,  the  merit  of 
improving  and  extending  the  invention,  than  that  of  originating  it. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  firft  Grecian  map  on  record,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Strabo.  It  is  conjectured  that  Hipparchus  refers  to  the 
map  of  Anaximander  under  the  title  of  the  ancknt  viap,  which  he  pre- 
ferred in  a  few  particulars  to  that  of  Eratofihenes  ;  and  that  it  was  a 
general  map  of  the  world,  as  far  as  it  was.  tlien  knov.-n.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth  was  indeed  very  limited  at  that  time,  as  it  fcarcely 
extended  beyond  the  temperate  zone,  and  did. Eot  even  comprife  tlie 
whole  of  that.  The  extent  of  the  reprefentation  of  the  world  from 
eaft  to  weft,  was  twice  as  great  as  from  fouth  to  north  :  hence  the 
reafon,  why  diftances  on  the  eartJi  in  the  former  direcdon  were  de- 
r.ominated  longitude ;  and  thofc  in  the  latter,  lal'itude.  Maps  were  af- 
terwards multiplied. 

Some  idea  of  the  maps  of  thofe  times  may  be  formed  from  what 
Herodotus  relates  of  one,  which  Ariftagoras,  tyrant  cf  Miletus,  carried 
with  him,  when  he  went  to  make  application  to  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta,  to  attack  the  king  of  PerUa,  even  in  his  palace  at  SuCa,  and 
which  he  fliewed  him  with  a  view  of  inducing  him  to  engage  in  fuch 
B  2  an 
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an  enterpiize, for  the  purpofe  of  reftorhig  the  lonians  to  their  ancient 
liberty.  Herodotus  obferves,  that  Ariltagoras  carried  with  him,  as 
the  Lacedemonians  fay,  a  plate  of  brafs,  on  which  a  defcription  of 
the  '.vhol'e  earth,  with  all  the  feas  and  rivers,  was  engraved.  This 
account  of  the  exter.t  of  the  map  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  fenfe^' 
as  it  probably  refers  only  to  the  whole  of  the  intermediate  countries 
to  be  traverfed  in  the  propofcd  march.  And  from  the  ftatc  of  geog- 
raphy at  th'a't  time  it  feems  rational  to  conclude,  that  by  the  fea  wks 
meant  no  more  than  the  Mediterranean  ;  by  the  earlh  or  hmU  the 
coarts  of  that  fea,  and  more  particularly  the  Lefs  Afia,  extending 
toward  the  middle  of  Perfia;  and  by  the  rivers,  the  Halys,  Euphrates, 
and  Tigris,  which  Herodotus  informs  us  mnft  have  been  eroded  ia 
the  projec'^cd  expedition.  It  contained  one  ftraight  line,  called  the 
Roynl  Highway,  with  the  royal  ftations  or  places  of  encampment  from 
Sardis  to  Sulk.  Of  thefe  the  whole  number  was  1 1 1  ;  and  the  dif- 
tance,  i^jjoo  ftadia,  or  1687,:  Roitian  miles  of  8  ftadia,  or  5000  feet 
each.  ' 

Ilrrodotns  tells  us,  that  150  ftadia  were  allowed  for  a»day's  march  ; 
therefore  90  days  \vould  be  requifite  for  performing  the  wh.ole  march' 
at  the  rate  of  1 8^^  Roman  miles  a  day.  If  the  extent  of  the  Engliih 
mile  be  to  that  of  the  Roman  as  32  to  31  ;  then  18-3:  Roman  miles 
are  equal  to  about  xSg-  Englifh  miles. 

Such  itinerary  maps  of  the  places  of  encampment  were  of  great 
importance  to  armies.  Athensas  quotes  Bjeton  as  author  of  a  work 
entitled,  The  Encampments  of  Alexander's  March  ;  he  alfo  cites~  Amyntas 
on  the  encampments.  That  conqueror  had  in  his  fervice  tvro  fur- 
veyors,  Diognetus  and  Baston,  who  meafurcd  and  kept  an  account  of 
his  marclies,'  Pliny  and  Strabo  have  preferved  thefe  meafures.  Ar- 
rian  has  handed  down  to  us  the  particulars  of  the  navigation  of 
Nearchus  and  Oneficritus,  who  failed  back  with  Alexander's  fleet 
from  the  mouth  ,of  the  Indus  to  thofe  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
By  reducing  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  Greeks  informed  themfelves  of  all 
the  places  to  whicli  the  Plienicians  traded  by  fea  ;  and  we  know  that 
their  commerce  extended  even  to  the  Britiih  iflands.  The  fuccefTors 
of  Alexander  in  die  eaft,  by  carrying  their  eoTiquefts  to  the  motiths 
of  the  Ganges,  obtained  a  general  knowledge  of  many  parts  of  India. 
Ptolemy  Evergctes  led  his  armies  into  Abyflmia  \  and  from  his 
marches  and  fuccefs  in  that  diitant  country,'  a  general  kno\Vledge  of 
it  was  obtained. 

Eratosthhnks  was  the  firfty  who  attempted  to  reduce  geography 
to  a  regular  fyftcm,^  and  introduced  a  regular  parallel  of  latitude. 
This  was  traced  over  certain  places,  where  the  longeft  day  was  of 
the  fame  length.  He  began  it  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  and  it 
thence  pafFed  through  the  Sicilian  fea,  and  near  the  fouthern  extrem- 
ities of  Pcloponnefus  ;  whence  it  was  continued  through  the  ifland  of 
Rhodes  and  the  bay  of  Iffus  ;  and  there  it  entered  Cilicia,  and  having 
crofled  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  was  extended  to  the  moun- 
tains of  India.  By  means  of  this  line  he  endeavoured  to  redify  the 
errors  of  the  ancient  map,  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  Anaximander.  In 
drawing  this  parallel  he  v/as  regulated  by  obfcrving  where  the  longed 
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day  was  144-  hours,  which  was  afterward  found  by  Hipparchus  to  be 
the  latitude  of  36  degrees. 

The  firrt  parallel  through  Rhodes  was  ever  afterward  confidered 
with  a  degree  of  preference,  as  the  foundation  of  all  ancient  maps  ; 
and  many  fucceeding  geographers  attempted  to  rr.3afure  the  longitude 
(of  the  then  known  world  in  itadia  and  miles,  uccording  to  the  extent 
of  that  line.  Eratolthenes  foon  after  attempted  not  only  to  draW 
other  parallels  of  latitude,  but  alfo  to  trace  a  meridian  at  right  angles 
to  thefe,  pafling  through  Rhodes  and  Alexandria,  down  to  Syene  and 
Meroe  ;  and^  as  tlie  progrefs  he  thus  made  naturally  tended  to  enlarge 
his  ideas,  he  at  lad  attempted  the  much  more  difficull  operation  of 
determining  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  by  an  actual  meafurement 
of  an  arc  of  one  of  its  great  circles-  He  knew  that  the  fun,  at  the 
fummer  folftice,  was  vertical  to  the  inhabitants  of  Syene,  a  town  on 
the  confines  of  Ethiopia,  under  the  tropic  of  C'^ncer,  where  they  ha4 
a  well  funk  for  the  purpofe  of  afcertainiag  the  time  of  the  folftice, 
which  would  be  on  the  day  when  the  rays  of  the  fun  fell  perpendicular- 
ly on  the  bottom  of  the  well.  He  obferved  by  the  Ihadow  of  a  wire 
iet  perpendicularly  in  an  hcmifpherical  bafon,  how  much  the  fun  was 
diftant  from  the  zenith  of  Alexandria  at  the  noon  of  the  fame  day ; 
and  found  that  diftance  to  be  one-fiftieth  part  of  a  great  circle  in  the 
heavens.  Tlien  Syene  and  Alexandria  being  fuppofed  to  be  under  tlie 
fame  meridian,  he  concluded  the  diftance  between  them  to  be  the 
fiftieth  part  of  a  great  circle  iipon  the  earth;  and  this  diftance  being 
by  meaiure  5,000  ftadia,  he  concluded  the  circumference  of  the  eartii 
to  be  250,000  iiadia  ;  but  as  this  number  divided  by  360  would  give 
£g4^  ftadia  to  a  degree,  eitlier  Eratofthenes  himfelf,  or  fome  of  his 
followers,  ailigned  the  round  number  700  ftadia  to  a  degree ;  which 
multipKed  by  560  makes  the  circumference  of  the  earth  252,000 
ftadia  ;  whence  both  tjiefe  meafures  are  given  by  different  authors  as 
that  of  Eratofthenes. 

The  map  of  Eratofthenes  appears  to  have  contained  little  more 
tlian  the  ftates  of  Greece,  and  the  dominions  of  the  fucccft'<3is  of  Alexan- 
der, digefted  from  the  furveys  that  had  been  made.  >Strabo  informs 
us  that  Alexander  very  carefully  examined  -the  meafures  of  his  fur- 
veyors  himfelf,  having  always  his  defcriptions  from  the  moft  flvilful 
perfons  in  every  country  ;  and  that  a  copy  of  their  furveys  was  given 
by  Xenocles,his  treafurer,to  Patrocles  the  geographer,  who,  according 
to  Pliny,  was  admiral  of  the  fleets  of  Seleucus  and  Antlochus.  His 
geographical  Vv'ork  is  oftan  quoted  both  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and  he 
feemsto  have  furniflied  Eratofthenes  with  tlie  principal  materials  and 
authorities  for  the  oriental  part  of  his  map  of  tlie  then  known  world  ; 
for  the  voyages  of  Patrocles  under  Seleucus  upon  the  Cafpian  fea  and 
cllevvhere  were  a  kind  of  fupplement  to  the  furveys  of  Diognetus  and 
Bxton,  and  the  voyages  of  Nearchus  and  Oneficriius,  the  two  admirals 
\\ho  were  employed  under  Alexander.  Eratofthenes  lias  alfo  quoted 
the  voyages  of  Pytheas  into  the  great  Atlantic  ocean,  which  gave  hira 
fome  faint  idea  of  the  weftern  parts  cf  Europe,  but  did  not  enable 
him  to  realize  them  in  the  outline  of  a  map.  Strabo  fays,  that  he 
vas  extremely  ignorant  of  Spain,  Gaul,  Germany,  and  i3ntaln,  as; 
B  3  well 
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^vell  as  of  Cat:  GetJ  and  Baftarni ;  he  was  equally  ignorant  of  Italy, 
the  coafts  of  the  Adriatic,  Pontus,  and  all  the  countries  toward  the 
jiorth. 

TiMOCHARis  and  Aristillus,  %vho  flotiriflied  about  300  years  . 
l)efore  the  Chriftian  era,  feem  to  have  been  the  firft  who  attempted  .j 
to  fix  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  fixed  ftars,  by  confidering  ^ 
their  fituation  with  refpeft  to  the  equator,*  One  of  their  obfervations 
gave  rife  to  the  difcovery  of  the  precetfion  of  the  equinoxes,  which 
was  made  by  Kipparchus  about  150  years  afterward  ;  and  he  made 
life  of  their  method  in  order  to  delineate  the  parallels  of  latitude  and 
the  meridians  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  thus  laying  the  firft  folid 
foundation  of  the  fcience  of  geography,  as  we  have  it  at  the  prefent 
time,  and  uniting  it  more  clofcly  to  aPcronomy. 

Although  latitudes  and  longitudes  were  thus  introduced  by  Hippar^ 
chus,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  fubfequent  writers  on  the  fubjeift,  > 
attended  to  them  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  Strabo,  Vitruvius, 
and  Pi.iNY,  have  each  entered  into  a  minute  geographical  defcription 
of  the  fituation  of  places,  q.ccording  to  the  lengths  and  Ihadows  of  the 
gnomon,  wjtliout  taking  any  notice  of  the  degrees  and  minutes  of 
longitude  and  latitude.  The  introduiflion  of  longitude  and  latitude 
into  geography  laid  a  foundation  for  making  maps,  or  delineations  of 
the  furface  of  the  earth  in  piano,  on  a  plan  ellentially  different  from 
any  that  had  been  attempted  before,  and  much  better.  For  tlie  maps, 
on  record,  before  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  were  little  more  than  rude 
outlines  and  topographical  flcetches  of  different  countries  ;  except 
only  that  of  Eratoithenes,  the  imperfedlions  of  which  appear  in  fome 
ancafure  from  the  account  already  given. 

It  appears  that  war,  though  in  moft  refpefts  one  of  the  greateft 
calamities  that  can  befal  a  people,  has  been  generally  the  occafion  of 
the  moft  accurate  maps  of  different  countries,  and  on  this  account 
geography  made  confidenible  advances  aboj.it  this  time,  in  confe- 
qucnce  of  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  arms.  For  as  the  Romans  were 
tlie  conquerors,  fo  they  became  the  fnrveyors  of  the  world.  In  all  their 
provinces,  we  find  that  camps  were  conftructed  everywhere  at  proper 
intervals,  and  that  roads  were  raifefl  with  fubftaiitial  materials  to  form 
an  eafy  communicatioh  between  the  different  places  of  encampment. 
Every  nev/  war  produced  a  new  furvey  and  itinerary  of  the  countries, 
v.'hich  were  the  fcene<;  of  action  ;  fo  that  the  materials  of  geography 
increafcd  with  their  wars.  At  the  beginning  oithcfecond  Punic  ivar, 
according  to  Pclybius,  w^hen  H3.nnibal  was  preparing  for  his  expedi- 
tion agaiiift  Rome,  by  crofflng  from  Africa  into  Spain,  and  fo  through 
Gaul  into  Italy,  the  Romans  meafured  or  furveyed  all  thefe  places 
with  tlie  greateft  care.  Julius  Cxfar  caufcd  a  general  furvey  to  be 
made  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate.  Three 
fiirveyor?,  who  are  laid  to  have  been  very  wife  men  and  uccomplilhed 
philofophers,  v^-re  appointed  to  this  bufinefs,  and  fo  eacli  was  allign- 
ed  a  different  divifion  of  the  empire.  Zenodoxus  completed  his  fur- 
vey 

*  Tlie  longitude'  and  latitunes  of  the  ftirs  were  referred  to  the  cq'.iator  both  by 
Timochnris  and  Hipparchus;  and  never  uniformly  to  the  «:lipLic,  tili, after  the  pi-e« 
Citlloii  of  ihs  eiiuinoxcs  was  ti.i'#y  eftablilhcd  l;y  rtolemy.    ■ 
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vey  of  the  eaftern  part  of  the  empire  in  14  years  5  months  and  9  days  ; 
Theodotus  finlfhed  the  northern  part  in  20  years  8  months  and  10 
days  ;  and  Polyclitus,  the  fouthern  part  in  25  years  i  month  and  10 
days.  This  furvey  was  begun  in  the  year  44,  and  finiihed  in  the  year 
19,  before  Chr ill.  The  Homan  itineraries,  that  are  ftill  extant,  Ihew 
the  degree  of  care  and  attention  with  which  their  furveys  in  all  the 
different  provinces  were  made  ;  and  Pliny  has  filled  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  books  of  his  Natural  Hiftory,  with  the  geographical  diilances 
that  were  thus  meafured.  There  is  likewife  ftill  preferved  an  ancient 
fet  of  maps,  called  the  Peuihigcrlan  Table*  or  map,  publlfhed  by  Velfeus 
and  Bertius,  which  give  a  fufficlent  fpecimen  of  what  V.egetius  calls 
the  Itinera  P'i8a,  defigned  for  the  better  direiflion  to  tlieir  armies  in 
their  marches- 

Stra:u)  and  Ptolemy  were  the  moll  eminent  of  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers, Strabo  relates  very  little  more  than  he  fawhimfelf ;  he  made 
a  vaft  number  of  voyages  to  obtain  the  information,  that  was  necefla- 
Ty  in  order  to  give  the  requifite  certainty  to  his  accounts,  and  is  very 
fhort  in  what  he  relates  from  others.  -He  vras  a  philofopher  as  well 
as  a  geographer.  Good  fenfe^  perfpicuity,  accuracy,  and  foHdity  of 
judgment,  are  vifible  in  every  part  of  his  works.  The  geography  of 
Ptolemy  is  more  extenfive  ;  it  takes  in  a  greater  part  of  the  earth, 
while  it  ieems  to  be  equally  circumftantial  every  where  ;  bat  this 
extent  renders  it  liable  to  mai"e  errors.  He  had  the  merit  of  cari^-- 
ing  into  full  execution  and  pradice,  the  Invention  of  Hipparchus  for 
defignating  the  fituation  of  places  on  the  earth  by  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude, after  it  had  lain  dormant  upwards  of  250  years  ;  and  thus 
greatly  advanced  the  Hate  of  the  fcience. 

The  Roman  empire  had  been  enlarged  to  its  greatefl  .extent,  and  all 
its  provinces  v^^cll  known  and  furvey ed,  when  Ptolemy,  about  150 
years  after  Chriil,  compofed  his  fyftem  of  geography.  The  princi- 
pal materials  he  made  ufe  of  In  compofnig  this  work  were,  the  propor- 
tions of  the  gnomon  to  its  y%adoiv,  taken  by  different  aflronomei's  at  the 
times  of  the  equinoxes  and  folftices  ;  calcrthtlons  founded  upon  the 
lengths  of  the  longefl  days  ;  the  meafures  or  computed  diftances  of  the 
principal  roads  contained  in  the  Rom.an  furveys  and  itineraries  ;  and 
the  various  reports  of  travelLrs  and  iiawigators,  who  often  determ.ined  the 
dillances  of  places  by  he;ufay  and  conje(51:ure.  All  thefe  were  com- 
pared together,  and  digcfted  into  one  uniform  body  or  fytlcm  ;  and 
were  afterward  tranflated  by  him,  as  far  as  was  necelfary  in  adopting 
tjie  plan  of  Hipparchus,  into  the  new  mathematical  language  of 
degress  and  mirrates  cf  longittide  and  latitude. 

Tlie  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  latitudes  and  longitudes,  given  by 
Ptolemy,  depended  upon  the  veracity  of  the  fails  or  fuggeftions  com- 
municated to  him,  fioJii^  which  they  were  afterwards  deduced.  We 
iKuft  not  therefore  be  furprized  at  the  multitude  of  errors  to  be  found 
B  4  there, 

*  This  table  or  map  was  found  by  Conrad  Celtes,  and  purchafed  by  Conrad 
Peiitinger  a  Burgomaller  of  Augfburg  from  whom  it  derives  its  name.  This  ancient 
map  was  publillied  and  explained  by  Beatus  Rhenanus  and  M^ircus  Velferus  ;  it 
fcems  to  have  been  firft  executed  in  the  fourth  century  after  Chrift,  and  is  a  delinea- 
tion of  a  journey  througli  Europe  and  Afia,  beginning  at  Hercules'  Pillars  and  endiDg 
at  the  ocean  which  terminated  the  conijucfts  of  Alexander. 
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there,  when  his  original  materials  were  fo  imperfefl  for  executing  fq 
large  a  work  as  the  fixing  of  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  all  the 
places,  coafts,  bays,  and  rivers,  of  the  then  known  world.  His  prin- 
cipal miftakes  took  their  rife  from  certain  aftronomical  obfervations 
and  furveys,  wliich  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  made  with  accuracy 
in  an  age  prior  to  himfelf ;  and  as  that  great  author  received  and 
adopted  them  as  genuine,  having  none  more  authentic  by  which  their 
accuracy  might  have  been  tiied,  and  having  otherwife  no  reafon  to 
fufpeft  them  ;  fo  fucceeding  geographers,  for  want  of  better  informa- 
tion, were  induced  to  copy  and  infert  them  in  their  maps,  as  being,  in 
their  opinion,  of  acknowledged  and  undoubted  authenticity,  l^hefe 
errors  did  not  merely  creep  into  the  more  diftant  extremities  of  his 
maps,  which  generally  contain  places  lefs  vifited  and  more  unceitain 
with  refpeft  to  fituation,  but  they  were  in  the  very  centre  of  that  part 
of  the  world,  which  was  heft  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  where  all  the  famed  ancient  aflronomers  had  made  their 
obfervations.  Yet  this  fyftem,  witli  all  its  imperfedions,  continued 
in  vogue  till  the  beginning  of  the  prefejit  century  ;  and  the  capital 
errors  of  Ptolemy's  work  kept  their  place  in  all  maps,  by  a  fort  of 
unqueftioned  prefcription,  down  even  to  that  time. 

Little  was  done  in  geography  from  tlie  days  of  Ptqlemy  to  the 
reftoration  of  learning  in  Europe,  for  the  Arabian  geographers  copied 
and  retailed  all  his  principal  errors.  They  obferved  indeed,  under 
their  Caliph  Almanon,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  a  de- 
gree of  latitude  on  the  plains  of  Singar  or  Shinar  near  Babylon,  and 
found  it  equal  to  ^6}  Arabian  miles,  each  of  which  Is  40CO  cubits  or 
6000  feet ;  hence  they  determined  the  circumference  of  the  earth. 

The  anoients  were  acquainted  with  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  earth's 
furface.  On  the  weft,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Britilh  ifles  limited  their 
knowledge.  The  Fortunate  iflands,  now  called  the  Canaries,  were 
the  remoteft  lands  toward  the  fouth  that  were  known  to  them.  Their 
notions  with  regard  to  the  northern  countries  was  very  imperfeft. 
Though  Scandinavia  was  known,  yet  that  and  fome  other  countries 
on  the  fame  continent  were  confidered  as  large  jflands.  It  is  not 
eafy  to  determine  what  place  the  ancients  underftood  by  Ultima  Thulc; 
many  tai*e  it  for  Iceland,  but  Prncopius  thinks  it  was  a  part  of  vScan- 
tlinavia.  '  Their  knowledge  of  Sarmatia  and  Scythia  was  far  from 
extending  to  the  fea,  which  bounds  R-ufila  and  Great  Tartary  on  the 
north  and  eaft.  Their  diicoveries  went  no  farther  than  the  Riphean 
mountains  which  now  divide  RufTia  fro,rn  Siberia.  The  weftern 
frontier  of  China  feerns  to  have  bounded  then  knowledge  on  the 
caft.  Ptolemy  indeed  had  a  very  imperfedt  notion  of  the  fouthem 
parts  of  that  extenfive  empire.  How  far  the  ancients  extended  their 
difcoverics  with  regard  to  Africa  cannot  be  certainly  knov,rn.  Some 
are  of  opinion,  that  tiiey  were  acquainted  with  the  whole  coall',  having 
iaiied  round  the  fouthern  extremity,  now  called  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  extended  their  voyages  from  the  Red  SeSto  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Ptolemy,  however,  fuppofed  that  Africa  was  not  furrounded 
by  the  fea,  but  extended  in  iiz  bieadth  eailwardly  till  joined  to  India. 
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In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Portuguefe,  animated  wiila  the  defire  of 
Ending  a  paffjige  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  pulhed  their  inquiries  along  the 
weftern  coaft  of  Africa,  till  they  found  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
i486  ;  in  1497  Vafquez  de  Gama  doubled  the  Cape,  and  the  next; 
year  made  a  voyage  to  India,  and  thus  completed  tlie  difcovery  of 
that  country  by  the  caft.  The  paflage  being  thus  opened,  feveraf 
jinropean  nations,  defirous  of  (haring  in  the  rich  commerce  of  the 
feaft,  fent  their  (hips  to  the  Indian  Sea,  where  they  difcovered  the 
Afiatic  iflands,  and  penetrated  to  the  empire  of  Japan.  The  voyages 
of  the  Ruffians  have  completed  our  knowledge  of  the  eadern  parts  of 
the  continent  of  Afia. 

The  Portuguefe  had  but  juft  crofled  the  equator  when  Chiiisto- 
t>HER  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  an  intrepid  and  fkilful  navigator, 
conceived  the  idea  of  hndjng  India  by  a  weilern  courfe.  So  great 
were  the  obftrutStions  that  prefented  themfelves,  that  he  fpent  about 
twenty  years  in  projedting  and  preparing  for  this  enterprize.  At 
iengtli,  in  1492,  he  croffed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  but,  inllead  of  the 
Indies,  he  difcovered  the  Neiv  World — America. 

The  improvements  in  geography  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing in  Europe,  and  fincc,  are  very  much  owing  to  the  great  progrefs 
of  aftronomy.  More  corredl  methods  and  inftruments  for  obferving 
the  latitude  have  been  invented  ;  and  the  discovery  of  Jupiter's  fatel- 
lites  afforded  a  much  eafier  method  of  finding  the  longitude  than 
Was  formerly  known.  Solar  and  lunar  eclipfes,  tranfits  of  Mercury 
^nd  Venus  over  the  fun's  difc,  and  occultations  of  the  fixed  ftars  by 
the  moon,  alfo  furnilh  means  for  determining  longitudes.  And  fince 
the  lunar  talks  have  been  improved  by  Profeffbr  Mayer,  and  time-keepers. 
^y  Mr.  Harrifon  and  others,  this  important  objeft  may  be  alfo  ob- 
tained by  rneaftir'ing  d'ljlances  of  the  moon  from  the  fun  and  from  certain  fxcti 
Jlars.  The  voyages  made  by  different  nations  alfo,  which  became 
•  more  frequent,  brought  to  our  knowledge  a  vaft  number  of  countrie?; 
Utterly  unknown  before.  The  late  voyages  of  Capt.  Cooke  and  oth- 
er navigators,  together  with  the  trq.vels  of  Mr.  Bruce  and  others,  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  geography  during  the 
jprefent  century  ;  fo  that  now  the  geography  of  the  utmofl:  extremities 
of  the  earth  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  much  better  known  to  the  mod- 
erns, than  that  of  the  adjacent  countries  was  to  the  ancients.  This 
'fcience,  however,  is  yet  very  far  from  perfetjtion ;  and  our  bed  maps  ■* 
.  ought  to  be  confidered  only  as  unfiniflied  works,  which  arc  to  be 
altered  and  correfted  by  further  obferyatiops  and  difcoveries. 

ASTRONOMY, 

*  The  following  fa£ls  will  ferve  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  want  of  accuracy  in  the 
hngitudes  of  places.  Di.  Bradley  was  of  opinion  that  there  were  but  two  places  iii 
tngland,  on  the'  longirude  of  which  we  could  depend,  as  accurately  determined  ; 
that  thefe  were  the  obfervatory  at  Greevivich,  and  Shtrborn  d'JUe,  the  feat  of  the 
Jlarl  of  Macclesfield  in  Oxfordlliire  ;  and  that  their  difference  of  longitude  was  4 
in  firiie.  But  even  this  difference  has  been  found  to  be  inaccurate  by  a  tranfit'of 
Venus,  being  only  3'  47".  In  the  account  of  longitudes  prefixed  to  Dr.  Halley's 
^'ables,  the  Liz,ard  is  faid  to  be  4°  45'  from  the  obfervatory,  which  is  therefore  4" 
^  fiom  London  j  accoiding  to  others,  i:  is  5",  5*  5',  5*  14',  and  even  6". 
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ASTRONOMY,  as  connefted  with,  and  introdu£lory  ■ 
to;  the  SCIENCE  of  GEOGRAPHY. 

THE  eartli  is  now  univerfally  confidered  as  a  planet,  which  ia 
company  with  fix  others  revolves  round  the  fijn  as  Its  centre.  Some 
acquaintance  with  thefe  and  otlier  heavenly  bodies,  is  neceflary  in 
order  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  geography.  The  fcience,  which 
ti'eats  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  called  AJlrommy.  Hence  the  propri-. 
4:ty  of  giving  a  fhort  account  of  this  fcience  in  thisi  Introduction  to 
Geography. 

The  fun,  the  mod  glorious  of  the  heavenly  luminaries,  Is  the  foun- 
tain of  heat  and  light  to  the  planets  which  revolve  round  it.  The 
paths,  which  the  planets  defcribe  in  their  revolutions,  are  called  their 
erlnts.  The  number  of  planets  in  the  folar  fyftem  is  feven  ;  the  names 
of  which,  according  to  their  nearnefs  to  the  fun,  are  Mercury,  Venus, 
the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Herfchel.  The  two  firft  of 
thefe  are  called  inferior  planets,  becaufe  they  are  nearer  to  the  com- 
mon centre  of  gravity  of  >tlie  fyftem  than  the  earth,  or  are  hehw  the 
earth  with  refped  to  that  centre  ;  the  other  four  are  called  fuperior, 
becaufe  widi  refpeft  to  faid  centre  they  are  above  the  earth.  Alfo  the 
inferior  planets  are  called  interior,  becaufe  their  orbits  are  within  that 
of  the  earth  ;  and  the  fuperlor  are  called  exterior,  becaufe  their  orbits 
are  without  the  fame. 

Thefe  feven  are  called  primary  planets,  in  order  to  dlftingulfti  them 
from  fourteen  other  bodies  called  Jccondary  planets,  moons,  or  fatellites, 
which  revolve  about  their  refpeflive  primaries  from  weft  to  eaft,  and 
atithe  fame  time  accompany  them  round  the  fun  in  the  fame  direc- 
tion. The  earth  has  one  fatelhte,  commonly,  by  way  of  eminence, 
called  the  Moon  ;  Ju niter  has  four  ;  Saturn,  feven  ;  and  Herfchel,  two. 

The  fuppofitioTi  of  a  certain  difpofitioii  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
the  planetary  orbits,  is  called  a  fyfle-.n  of  the  world.  It  refults  from 
thofe  appearances  of  the  bodies,  which  depend  wholly  on  clrcum- 
ftances  of  this  kind,  <-  may  be  accounted  for  by'a  particular  adjuft- 
nientofthem.  The  tr: ;:  fyftem  of  the  v.'orld  is  generally  denomi- 
nated the  Copn-nicctn  oryc/ivr  fyftem,  and  comprifes  the  fun,  the  prima- 
ry and  fecondary  planets,  and  the  comets,  which  may  be  confidered 
as  a  difterent  fpecics  of  planets,  revolving  with  the  re/l  about  the  fun 
as  thci^jCoremon  centre.  Of  thofe  fyitems  which  iiave  been  formed, 
but  arc  now  entirely  rejed:ed  by  aftronomers,  the  Ptolemaic  and  Tychonic 
I)ave  had  fuch  diftinguiihcd  cslcljrity,  and  are  now  fo  freqnently  mea- 
tioned,  that  perhaps  it  may  beufeful  to  give  fome  account  of  iiicm  in 
this  place. 

The  Ptolemaic  System  is  fo  called  from  Claudius  Ptolemy,  a  cele- 
brated aftronomer  of  Pelufium  in  Egypt,not  becaufe  he  was  the  author 
cX  it,  but  becauie  he  adopted  and  endeavoured  to  fupport  it  in  his  af- 
tronomical  work,  called  the  Almagfi,  wliich  is  the  only  important  book 
of  ancient  aftronomy,  that  has  come  into  our  poifellion.  According 
to  this  hypothefis,  the  earth  is  immoveably  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the 
univerfe,  and  all  the  other  bodies  revolve  round  it  from  eaft  to  weft  in 
the  fpacQ  of  twenty-four  hour?:,  at  dillances  which  increafe  in  the 

order 
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•rder  in  which  they  are  here  named,  viz.  the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus, 
the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  fixed  liars.  The  fun  and 
planets  were  fuppofed  to  be  firmly  fet  in  feparate  cryftalline  fpheres, 
inclofed  by  a  concave,  one  containing  the  fixed  liars,  which  would  of 
courfe  be  all  equally  diftant  from  the  earth.  Above  the  ilarry  Iphere 
wc|e  imagined  to  be  the  two  cryftalline  fpheres,  the  pnmum  mobile, 
communicating  motion  to  all  the  interior  fpheres  ;  and,  finally,  the 
empyrean  heaven,  or  heaven  of  hsavens,  to  which  a  cubic  form  was  attii- 
buted.  Belldes  the  above  motion,  performed  in  the  courle  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  fun  and  planets  were  fuppofed  to  revolve  about  the 
earth  in  certain  ftated  or  periodical  times,  agreeably  to  their  annual 
appearances.  - ' 

This  fyftem  owed  its  origin  to  a  partial  view  of  the  appearances  in 
the  celeftial  motions.  The  motions  obferved  were  taken  to  be  real. 
Not  fufpeding  any  motion  of  the  earth,  which  of  all  things  appeared 
to  be  moft  immoveably  fixed,  and  unacquainted  with  the  doctrine  of 
motion  in  general,  philofophers  were  unable  to  correci:  the  deceptions 
of  fenfe,  to  diftinguilh  apparent  from  real  motion,  and  in  the  latter  to 
trace  the  caufe  of  the  former.  The  phenomena  to  be  explained  by 
this  fyftem  are  inconfifte^nt  with  it,  and  lliew  its  abfurdity  in  a  very 
fatisfaftory  manner.  Even  in  the  infancy  of  aftronpmy,  thofe  who 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  celeftial  motions  on  this  hypotliefis  were 
exceedingly  embarralfed  j  as  the  fcience  advanced,  difficukies  increaf- 
ed,  and  every  new  difcovery  reduced  them  to  the  neceffity  of  adoptinc^ 
a  new  abfurdity.  And  tliough  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  zeal,  laboured 
to  fupport  it,  obfervation  and  rrafon  long  ago  triumphed  in  its  explo- 
fion,  and  univerfal  reje(5tion  by  the  learned. 

The  Tychonic  or  Brahean  System  was  invented  by  Tycho  Brahe, 
a  nobleman  of  Denmark,  and  one  of  the  moft  eminent  aftronomers  of 
his  time.  Unwilling  to  admit  any  motion  of  the  earth,  particularly 
on  accotmt  of  fome  objections  conceived  to  arife  from  certain  painiges 
of  Scripture ;  and  ftruck  with  the  palpable  abfurdity  of  fome  parts  of  the 
Ptolemaic  fyftem,  he  endeavoured  to  eftablifli  a  nev>^  one,  more  agree- 
able to  his  faith  and  aftronomy.  With  Ptolemy  he  fuppofed  the  earth 
to  be  at  reft  in'the  centre  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  fun,  planets,  and 
fixed  ftais,  to  revolve  about  it  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  fuppofed 
that  the  moon's  orbit  was  neareft  to  the  earth  ;  tlien  the  fun's  ; — that 
Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  revolved  about  the  fun  as 
their  centre,  and  accompanied  him  about  tlie  earth  in  the  fpjice  of  9, 
year.  As  he  denied  the  earth's  diurnal  rotation  on  its  axis,  he  was 
obliged  to  admit  one  of  the  moft  grofs  abfurdities  of  the  Ptolemaic- 
hypotheCs,  that  is,  the  revolution  of  the  whole  univerfe,  to  its  farthell 
vifible  limits,  about  the  earth's  axis  in  the  fpace  of  a  day,  produced 
by  the  primum  mobile.  Some  of  his  followers,  however,  vaiied  frorn 
Jus  fyftem  fo  far  as  to  afcribe  this  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the 
heavens,  to  a  real  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  were  tlierefore 
called  Semi-Tychonics.  But  the  annual  motion  is  as  evident  as  the 
diurnal,  and  both  are  now  univerfally  admitted  by  aftronom.ers. 

The  CopF.RNiGAN  System isfocalledfromCopernicus,anativeofTliorn 
in  jR.oyalPru{r}a,and  is  the  true  Solar  System.   It  had  been  taught  by 

fonie 
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fome  of  the  Pytliagorean  philofophers,  but  was  nearly  loft,  when 
.Copernicus  undertook  to  reftore  it,  and  publifhed  new  and  deraonftra- 
tive  arguments  in  its  favour.  It  fuppofes  the  fun  to  be  in  the  centre 
X)f  the  fyRerr^  and  all  the  planets  to  move  roiind  him  in  the  order 
already  mentioned.  Thcfe,  together  with  the  comets,  form  the  con- 
ftituent  parts  of  the  Solar  Syftem.  See  the  Plate,  where  this  is  rep- 
refented,  and  by  which  an  adec^uate  idea  of  the  whole  may  be  eafily 
obtained. 

But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that,  thougii  tlie  orbits  of  the  pl4,nets  be 
circles  in  the  fcheme,  they  are  not  really  fo,  but  ellipfes,  and  tlie  fun 
is  placed  in  one  of  the  foci.  All  the  planets  have  one  common 
focus,  which  is  occupied  by  the  fun.  This  iuppofition  readily  folves 
all  the  appearances  obfervable  in  the  motion  of  the  planets,  and  aUb 
agrees  with  the  ftridteft  philofophical  and  mathematical  reafoning. 

All  the  planets  are  opaque  and  fpherical  bodies,  and  receive  their 
light  from  the  fun,  and  in  their  revolutions  they  are  fometimes  nearer 
to,  and  fometimes  farther  from,  the  fun  ;  a  confequence  of  tht-iit  lumi- 
nary's not  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  orbits,  and  of  their  being 
fllipfes.  Hence  alio  we  fee  the  reafon  why  the  planets  move  fafter  as 
they  approach  nearer  to  the  fun,  and  flower  as  they  recede  from 
the  fun. 

If  a  right  line,  called  by  fome  t^e  vector  radius,  be  drawn  from  the 
fun  throu2;h  any  planet,  and  fuppofed  to  revolve  round  the  fun  with 
the  planet,  this  line  will  defcribe,  or  pafs  over,  every  part  of  the  plane 
of  the  orbit ;  fo  that  the  vedor  radius  may  be  faid  to  defcribe  the 
area  of  the  orbit. 

In  the  folar  fyftem  are  obferved  two  pi-incipal  laws  which  regulate 
the  motions  of  the  planets.     Thefe  laws  are  the  following  : 

1.  "The  planets  defcribe  equal  areas  in  equal  times."  That  is, 
the  ve<fior  radius,  in  equal  portions  of  time,  defcribes  equal  areas  or 
portions  of  the  fpaee  contained  within  the  planet's  orbit. 

2.  "The  fquares  of  the  i")eriodical  times  of  the  planeLs  in-e  aj  the 
cubes  of  tlieir  mean  diftances  from  the  fun.'"  That  is,  as  tiie  fquare 
of  the  time  which  any  planet  takes  to  defcribe  its  orbit,  is  in  the  fquare 
of  the  time  takc!\  by  any  other  planet  to  defcribe  its  orbit ;  fo  is  the 
cube  of  the  mean  dutance  of  the  former  from,  the  fun,  to  the  cube  of 
the  mean  diftance  of  the  latter  from  the  fun. 

Thefe  are  the  two  famous,  laws  of  Kepler,  a  grcit  aftronomer,  who 
flouriftied  about  the  beginning  of  the  fcventesnth  century,  and  who 
deduced  them  from  a  mullitude  of  obfervations  ;  but  the  firft,  who 
llrewed  the  relfon  of  tlicfe  laws,  v.-is  the  great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 

By  the  fecond  law,  the  relative  diuaacct.  of  the  planets  from  tlie  fun 
are  known  ;  and  were  the  re;il  diftance  of  any  one  of  them  determin- 
ed, the  real  diftances  of  all  the  others  would  be  obtained.  By  the 
tranfits  of  Venus  over  the  fun  in  1761  and  1769,  we  now  know  the 
real  diftances  of  the  planets  from  the  fun  mucli  better  than  before  : 
thefe,  together  with  other  neceifary  particulars  for  forming  a 
competent  idea  of  the  folar  fyftem,  are  e^Khibice4  in  the  following 

tabic. 
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A  TABLE  of  the  Diameters, 
ry  Planets  in 


Periods,  &c.  of  the  Sun,  and  prlma- 
the  Solar  Syftem. 


Names 

'3  5-9 

Mean  defences; 

Annual  peri-  lliurnal  rota- 

Hourly   mo- 

Hourly   mo- 

Inciinatjon 

from  the  fun  in 

ods  round      tion  on  its 

tion  m  its  or- 

tion of  its  e- 

ct   axis   to 

planets. 

-rf 

tnglifh  miles. 

the  fun.         axis. 

bit  in  Fnglifh 

t]v.ator  ii.  En- 

tl;at  of  or- 

B'd 

miles. 

glifti  milet. 

bit. 

" 

d.    h.   m. 

?iin 

S77T47 
3180 

V.     d,    h. 

25     10  .0 

4- 5 1-" 

8°     0' 

Mcrcur. 

3<^,^87,?S:! 

6     &7    23 

unknown 

I  Of, 000 

ur.ki.icW'n 

unknown 

Venus 

7fioy 

^7,903, 362 

0  224   17 

1^  %o 

76,000 

r,o2<5 

75"     0' 

Faith 

T9i8 

94,coo,474|l  or  365     6 

I  or  23  ■<:6 

d  7,000 

1,0,38 

',    23^   28' 

Mars 

511;  5 

14:5, 227. ?«2     I    3^1    *3 

0    24  4'J 

jy.ooo 

(Sis  I 

0"     0' 

Juiiiter 

924:4 

471,974,585 
K'9<5,7oS,30i 

11    3i4    14 

0     9  .<<s 

29,000 

19,137 

0"     0' 

Saturn 

iSz-^b 

29    167     2 

0    10  16 

22,000 

13^931 

Herfcli. 

33954 

l,793.6j)i^,-44 

83    150    18 

unknown 

1 6,000 

unknown 

unknown 

The  Moos  revolves  about  the  e-arth  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  tlie  earth' 
being  in  one  of  its  foci.  The  mean  diftance  of  the  moon  from  the 
earth  is  about  240,000  miles,  and  the  time  of  her  rotation  about  her 
axis,  which  is  performed  with  an  uniform  velocity,  is  equal  to  the 
mean  time  of  her  revolution  about  the  earth,  that  is,  2j^'  'j^'  43™' 
The  time  of  her  fynodic  revolution,  or  that  which  elapfes  between 
two  fuccfeffive  conjunftlons  with  the  fun,  or  changes,  is  zg^'  i  a''-  44'"- 
The  diameter  is  2326  miles,  and  the  inclination  of  the  axis  to  that 
of  the  orbit  is  6°  49'. 

The  four  Satellites  of  Jupiter  revolve  about  it  in  orbits  thaC 
are  nearly  circular.  The  periodical  time  of  the  firft  of  thefe  fatellltes, 
or  thatneareft  to  the  primary,  is  i*^-  iS''-  28™';  thofe  of  the  others, 
^d.  j^h.  f^m.^  ►^d.  ^i'-  43'^*,  and  16**'  16^'  $2"^;  refpedtlvely  in  their 
order.  According  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  their  diftances  from  Jupiter 
are  refpe,flively  5.965,  9-494,  15. 141,  and  26.63  of  the  femldiame- 
ters  of  the  primary. 

The  feven  Satellites  of  Saturn  revolve  about  it  In  the  follow- 
ing periodical  times refpedlvely,f  viz.  ^a***  37'"',  'i'^'  8^'  53'"',  i'^'  2i''- 
i§"'-,  2'^-  i-]^-  4I"'-,  4'^-  I2''-  25"^-,  i5'^-  22''-4i™',  and  79'^-  7''- 49'"v 
The  two  firll  of  thefe  fatellltes  were  difcovered,  and  their  periods  dcr 
termlned,  by  Dr.  Herfchel.  He  alfo  determines  their  diftances  from- 
Saturn  to  be  refpedtlvely  29'  67",  and  36'  79"  ;  the  ditlances  of  the 
others  are  43x",  S^^^>  ^'  ^^"'  3''  ^"'^  ^'  A-^i"  according  to  CaffinI,  the 
fcmldiametcr  of  Saturn,  which  is  39,1 1 8  miles,  being  20". 

Saturtils  alfo  cncompafled  by  a  broad  flat  ring,  the  greateft  appar- 
ent diameter  of  which  Is  to  that  of  the  planet,  as  9  is  to  4.  This  ring 
appears  to  furround  the  planet  without  touching  it,  the  diftance  be- 
tween them  being  nearly  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  ring,  or  about 
21,000  miles.  According  to  Dr.  Herfchel,  the  ring  is  doable,  or  con- 
fifts  of  two  concentric  rings,  both  fituattd  exactly  in  the  flime  plane- 
He  alfo  fuppofes  It  to  revolve  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  its  plane 
in  lo'^'  32'. 

The  two  Satellites  of  Herschel,  as  well  as  the  planet  itfelf,  were 
difcovered  by  the  celebrated  aftronomer,  whofe  name  the  planet  bears  ^ 
and  he  makes  the  times  of  their  fynodic  revolutions  to  be  S^'  1  j^'  i"'v 

and 

*  The  timi?  of  the  diurnal  rotation  of  Saturn,  and  the  pofition  of  its  axis,,  are  de- 
duced by  Dr.  Herlchel  fiom  his  cbi'ervations  on  this  planet. 

t  Thefe  fatellites  aie  here  taken  in  the  order  of  their  diftances  and  periotis,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were  difcovered. 
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and  1 3''*  ii'i'^m.  .  a^j  their  diftances  from  the  planet  ^^"-og-t  and 
44' '.23,  when  the  planet  is  at  its  mean  diftance  ;  and  according  tolii."; 
obfervations  its  diameter,  which  is  33,954  miles,  appears  to  be  not 
far  from  4". 

The  ancient  Egyptian  priefts,  to  whom  the  Greeks  owed  all  their 
philofophical  learning,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  firtl  acquainted 
■\vith  the  true  fyftem  of  the  world.  Pythagoras  learned  it  in  Egypt,  and 
t.iug;ht  it  to  his  difciples,  after  his  return  to  Europe.  But  it  was  fo  total- 
ly forgotten,  during  the  ages  of  ignorance,  that  when  Copernicus,  a  cel- 
ebrated aftronomer,  reviv-^ed  it,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  he  was  confid- 
cred  as  the  autlior,  ratlier  than  the  reRprer.  Some  of  the  learned  Im- 
mediately adopted  the  hypotheiis,and  it  would  probably  foon  have  been 
univerfally  received,  had  it  not  met  with  a  formidable  oppofition  from 
an  ignorant  and  bigoted  clergy.  Nurfed  in  the  lap  of  indolence,  and  In- 
veterate  enemies  to  every  fpecies  of  free  and  impartial  inquiry,  they 
condemned  the  Copernican  fyftem,  under  pretence  of  its  being  repug- 
nant to  the  facred  writings.  The  thunder  of  the  Vatican  was  employ- 
ed to  filence  the  voice  of  teafon,  and  the  dread  of  ecclefiaftical  cen- 
fures  almoft  deterred  mankind  from  thinking.  At  lafl:,  the  reforma- 
tion in  religion  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  fupcrftitious  tyranny  ;  the  rays 
of  learning  broke  through  the  night  of  ignorance,  and  genuine  philof- 
ophy  triumphed  over  the  chicanery  of  the  fchools  :  mankind  were 
ftow  convinced,  that  the  fcriptures  -U'ere  never  intended  to  explain 
the  fyftems  of  philofophy,  but  to  make  us  humane,  virtuous,  and  hap- 
py ;  that  it  Is  agreeable  to  the  Great  Author  of  our  being  to  contem- 
plate his  works,  and  difplay  the  wonders  of  his  creating  hand.  From 
this  fortunate  era  the  fciences  made  rapid  ftrides  toward  perfedlion, 
and  every  day  produced  a  difcovery  of  fome  new  truth,  or  the  de- 
tefiion  of  forne  ancient  error.  Proofs  were  multiplied  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  Copernican  fyflem,  which  is  now  eftablUhed  on  a  founda- 
tion not  to  be  fh;tken.  l^iie  aftonHhing  harmony  which  prevails  a- 
mong  the  feveral  parts  prove  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  divine 
hand  ;  and  that  nothing  lefs  than  Infinite  wifdom  could  have  platined 
fo  beautiful  a  fabric. 

The  hmits  we  are  confined  to,  will  not  admit  of  our  multiplying 
proofs  to  eftablifh  the  Copernican  fyftem  ;  the  following  therefore 
only  will  be  added  ;  but  thefe,  if  there  were  no  other,  would  be  abun- 
dantly fufficient  for  the  purpofe. 

1.  The  planets  Mercury  and  Venus  are  always  obferved  to  have 
two  cocjunvElIons  with  the  fun,  but  no  oppofition.  Tliis  could  not 
happen,-  unlefs  their  orbits  were  circumfcribed  by  that  of  the  earth. 

2.  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  have  each  their  conjunftions  and  op- 
pofitions  with  refpeifl  to  the  fun  alternately  and  fucceffively,  which 
they  could  not  have,  unlefs  their  orbits  were  exterior  to  that  of  the  earth. 

3.  The  greatefl  elongation  or  dlRance  of  Mercury  from  the  fun,  Is 
about  28°  20',  and  that  of  Venus  47°  4S' ;  which  anfwers  exacftly  to 
their  di fiance  in  the  Copernican  fyftem;  bat,  according  to  the  Ptole- 
maic, they  mull  often  be  feen  in  oppofition  to  him,  or  at  the  dillance 
of  180  degrees, 

4.  In 
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4.  In  this  difpofition  of  the  planets,  they  will  all  of  them  be  fome- 
limes  much  nearer  to  the  eartli  tlian  at  others ;  the  conllquence  of 
which  Is,  that  their  brightnefs  and  fplendour,  as  well  as  their  appar- 
ent diameters,  will  be  proportionally  greater  at  one  time  than  at  an- 
other ;  and  this  we  obferve  to  be  true  every  day.  Thus  the  apparent 
diameter  of  Venus,  when  greateft,  is  near  one  minute  ;  when  lead, 
not  more  tlian  ten  feconds  ;  that  of  Mars,  when  greateft,  is  twenty- 
two  feconds  ;  when  leaft,  only  four.  Bui  if  the  Ptolemaic  hypothefis 
be  true,  they  mull  always  be  equal. 

5.  All  the  planets  fometimes  appear  in  direft  motion ;  fometimes 
ftationary,  and  fometimes  retrograde.  Thefe  appearances  muft  hap- 
pen according  to  the  Copernican  fyftem,  but  are  abfolutsly  repugnanc 
to  any  other. 

6.  The  bodies  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  in  their  fuperior  conjunc- 
tion wifh  the  fun,  pafs  behind  the  body  of  that  luminary,  and  in  the 
inferior  conjunftion  are  feen  to  tranfit  or  pafs  over  his  difc.  In  the 
form  of  a  round  black  fpot.  Thefe  phenomena  are  neceffary  In  the 
Copernican  fyftem,  but  there  could  be  no  fuperior  conjunifllon  in  that 
of  Ptolemy. 

7.  The  times  in  whtch  thefe  conjundlions,  oppofitlons,  ftations,  and 
retrogradatlons  of  the  planets  happen,  are  not  fuch  as  they  would  be, 
were  the  earth  at  reft  in  the  centre  ;  but  preclfely  fuch  as  would  hap- 
pen, if  die  earth  and  all  the  planets  move  about  the  fun,  In  the  order, 
and  with  the  velocities  afligned  them  in  the  Copernican  fyftem. 
Confequently  this  muft  be  the  true  fyftem  of  the  world. 

Befide  the  planets,  we  perceive  in  the  ex'panfe  of  the  unlverfe  many 
other  bodies  belonging'  to  the  folar  fyftem,  that  feem  to  have  much 
more  irregular  motions.  Thefe  are  the  rwjir/j-,  lh?.t,  defcending  from 
the  far  diftant  parts  of  the  fyftem  with  great  rapidity,  furprlfe  us  with 
the  lingular  appearance  of  a  train,  or  tail,  which  accompanies  them  ; 
tliey  become  vifible  to  us  in  the  lower  parts  of  their  orbits,  and  after 
afhort  ftay,  go  off  again  to  vaft  diftances,  and  dlfappear.  They  ap- 
proach the  fun  with  an  accelerated  motion,  pafs  tlie  perihelion  or 
point  of  the  orbit  leaft  diftant  from  the  fun  with  aftonifhing  fwlftnefs,. 
and  then  retire  with  a  retarded  motion.  In  general  they  are  fuppofecl 
to  be,  at  their  firft  appearance,  nearer  to  us  than  Jupiter,  and  the 
dlllance  of  their  perlhelions  from  the  fun,  is  much  lefs  than  the  earth's 
diftance  from  him.  They  are  large  opaque  bodies,  moving  in  vari- 
ous dlrecftions  ;  fome  from  weft  to  eaft,  others  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  feme 
in  orbits  that  make  but  fmall  angles  with  the  ecliptic,  others  in  orbits 
that  are  almoft  perpendicular  to  it.  From  a  comparllbn  of  the  orbits 
that  have  been  determined  It  appears,  that  the  comets  which  have  a 
retrograde  motion,  are  nearly  equal  in  number  to  thofe  which  have  a 
direft  motion  ;  and  that  moft  of  the  orbits  are  inclined  to  the  ecliptic 
in  large  angles.  The  figures  of  the  comets  are  very  dliFerent.  Some 
of  them  em.it  luminous  matter  on  all  fides,  refembling  hair,  and  are 
called  hairy  comets,  others  have  a  long,  luminous,  tranfparent  tail 
projeftlng  from  the  part  which  Is  oppolite  to  the  fun,  and  others  are 
round  without  any  appearance  of  hair  or  tail.  The  tail  Increafes  in 
length  with  the  comet's  approach  to  the  fun,  gains  its  utmoft  extent 

foou 
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foon  after  the  perihelion  is  pafTedj  and  then  decreafes  till  it  dirappears 
Their  magnitudes  alio  are  dilFcient.     Some  appear  no  bigger  than 
fixed  ftars,  others  as  large  as  Venus,  and  others  much  larger. 

Though  feme  of  the  ancients  had  more  juft  notions  of  thefe  bodies,' 
yet  the  opinion  having  prevailed,  that  they  were  only  meteors  gener 
^ted  in  the  air,  like  thofe  we  fee  in  it  every  night,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments vanifhing,  no  care  was  taken  to  obferve  or  record  their  phe- 
nomena accurately,  till   of  late.     Hence  this   part  of  aftroncmy  is 
very  imperfeci:.     The  general  dodrine  is,  tliat  they  are  folid,  compaft 
bodies,  like  other  planets,  moving  about  the  fun  in  very  eccentric 
ellipfes,  and  regulated  by  the  fame  laws  of  gravity,  fo  as  fo  defcribe 
equal  areas  in  equal  times,  by  radii  drawn  from  the  focus  occupied 
by  the  fun,  which  is  common  tcf  all  their  orbit;-!.     The  numlier  of 
comets  belonging  to  our  fyftem  is  unknown.     All  thofe  which  have 
been  obfervcd  have  moved  through  the  ethereal  regions,  and  die  orbits 
of  the  planets,  without  fufFering  the  leaft  fenfible  refinance  in  their 
motions,  whicli  iufficiently  piOves  that  the  planets  do  not  move  in 
folid  orbs.    Of  all  the  comets,  the  periods  of  three  only  are  known  with 
any  great  degree  of  certainty,  which  are  found  to  return  at  intervals 
of  75,  129,  and  575  years ;  and  of  thefe,  that  vdiich  appeared  in  1 680, 
is  the  moft  remarkable.     This  comet,  at  its  greateft  diftance,  is  about    - 
ii  thoufand  200  millions  of  miles  from  the  fun,  while  its  leaft  dif-   ! 
tance  from  the  centre  of  the  fun  is  about  564  thotifand  miles,  within  i 
lefs  thain  one-third  part  of  the  fun's  femidlameter  from  his  fuiface.    j 
In  that  part  of  its  orbit  which  is  nearefl;  to  the  fun,  it  flies  vi-ith  the  ama-   j 
zing  velocity  of  880,000  miles  in  an  hour  ;  or  above  244  miles  in  a   ! 
fecond  :  a  velocity  much  greater  than  any  we  are  acq-uainted  with, 
that  of  light  excepted  5  and  the  fun,  as  feen  from  it,  a:ppears   100  de- 
grees in  breadth,  confequently  40,000  times  as  large  as  he  appears  to    ! 
us.     The  aftoniihing  diftance,  to  whicli  this  comet  removes,  naturally  i 
fuggefts  to  our  imagination  the  vaft  diftance  between  our  fun  and  the   i 
neareft  of  the  fixed  ftars,  of  whofe  attradion  a:ll  the  comets  mull   ' 
licep  clear  in  order  to  return  periodically  and  go  round  the  fun.' 

Modern  aftronomy  ftiews  the  terror  and  difmay,  which  comets  Once  J 
occafioned,  to  have  been  groundlefs,  and  teaches  us  to  view  them,  as  1 
well  as  otlier  celeftial  appearances,  with  compofure.     While  ignorant  1 
of  nature,  we  are  eafily  alarmed  at  her  operations,  but  acquaintance 
with  the  conftancy  and  regularity,  Avith  which  ihe  proceeds,  will  tend 
to   quiet  our   apprehenfions,  and  infpire  us  with  confidence  ;  fears,  i 
■which  hovered  in  the  darkncfs  that  covered  her,  fiy  before  the  liluig 
light  of  fcience.     Among  all  tlie  comets  hitherto  obferved,  there  is 
not  one,  which,  according  to  the  knowledge  we  have  of  it,  will  proba- 
bly produce  any  fatal  eff"eds  on  our  earth  :   and   it  may,  perhaps,  be  ' 
allowable  to  conjet^ture,  that  further  difcovcries  in  this  part  of  ailrono- 
my  will  lefl'en  the  probability  of  danger,  or  increafe  that  of  fafety. 

The  Fixed  Stars,  though  they  do  not  conftitute  a  part  of  the  folar 
fyftem,  muft  be  confidered  here,  as  they  are  of  infinite  ufe  in  the  prac- 
tice of  geography.  They  are  readily  known  from  the  planets  by  their 
twinkling.  They  are  obferved  never  to  change  their  iituations  with  ref- 
pc«n:  to  each  other,  and  hence  they  have  obtained  the  name  ofjixet/  ftars: 

they 
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\\i6j  iiime  by  their  own  light ;  and  there  is  tl:e  greateft  reafnii  to  think 
that  they  are  funs  fixed  in  the  centres  of  other  fyuems,  having  pljuT- 
iets  and  comets  revolvinf';  round  them  hke  our  fun.  Tlitfy  appear  of  vari- 
ous fizes, owing  to  their  aiffcrent  diftances ;  the  fizes,  vidble  to  the  naked 
eye,  are  generally  dilHnguilhed  into  fix .  cla/Tes,  called  magmtua'et  ; 
the  largePc  and  brighteft  are  iaid  to  be  of  the  firll  magnitude  ;  thofe  of 
the  next  clafs  or  degree  of  brightnefs,  are  called  liars  of  the  ifecond 
magnitude  ;  and  fp  on  to  the  lixth,  which  includes  the  leaft  that  are 
vifible  to  the  naked  eye.  But  befides  tliefe  there  aie  fcattered  in  evei  y 
part  of  the  heavens,  a  prodigious  number  of  others,   called  teltfcopic 

Jlars,  frorii  their  being  invifible  without  the  affiltance  of  the  telefcope* 
Great  part  of  the  modern  allronomy,  indeed,  owes  both  its  rife  and 
perfeAion  to  that  admirable  machine.  The  diftance  between  the 
earth  and  the  neareft  fixed  ifar  is  aftonilhing.  The  oibit  of  the  eaith 
is  probably  about  i88  millions  of  mil;s  in  diameter;  yet  this  prodi- 
gious difference  has  no  effect  on  the  diftance  of  the  liar,  which  appears 
as  far  from  the  earth  when  in  the  neareft,  as  ii?  the  fartheft  point,  of  its 
orbit.     It  appears  that  if  a  cannon  bail   continued  to  move  with  the 

■fame  velocity  as  when  firft  difcharged  from  the  piece,  or  480  miles 
an  hour,  it  would  not  reach  the  neareft  fixed  ftar  in  lefs  than  4,468,000 
years.  Light,  which  is  tranfmitted  from  one  body  to  another  almotl 
inftantaneoufly,  takes  up  more  time  than  3  years  and  one  month  in 
paffing  from  the  fixed  ftars  to  this  earth ;  fo  that  if  all  the  fixed  ftars 
were  now  ftruck  out  of  exiftence,  they  would  appear  to  us  to  keep  their 
ftations,  for  the  lame  fpace  of  time  yet  to  come.  It  is  impoiniile 
therefore  that  they  Ihould  borrow  their  light  from  the  fun,  as  do  tlie 
planets.  The  diftance  therefore  is  too  great  for  the  power  of  human 
beings  to  conceive  ;  the  underftanding  is  bewildered  and  loft  in  the  con- 
templation. But  though  the  fixed  ftars  are  placed  at  fuch  inimenle  dif- 
tances from  us  and  from  each  other,  and  are  doubtlefs  funs  illuminating^ 
different  worlds,  yet  aftronomers,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  computa- 
tions, confidertliem  as  all  equally  diftant  from  our  fun,  forming  the  far* 
face  of  a  fphere,  inclofing  our  fyftem,  and  called  the  celeftial  fphere  :  a 
fuppofition  which  may  be  ftridlly  admitted,  confidering  the  aftonilhing 
diftance  of  the  neareft  fixed  ftar. 

A  cotiftellatlun  is  a  number  of  ftars  which  appear  to  lie  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  one  another  on. the  furface  of  the  celeftial  fphere,  and 
■which  aftronomers,  for  their  eafy  remembrance,  fuppofe  to  be  circum- 
fcribed  with  the  outlines  of  fome  animal  or  other  figure,  whereby  the! 
motions  of  the  planets  are  more  readily  defcribed  and  compared. 
Thefe  conftellations  are  eighty  in  number  ;  twelve  of  which  are  in  the 
zodiac,  thirty-fix  northward  of  it,  and  thirty  two  foutliward.  The 
number  of  ftars  in  the  whole  amounts  to  two  thoufand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-three, of  which  twenty  are  of  the  firft,  fixty-five  of  the  fecond, 
two  hundred  and  five  of  the  third,  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  of 
the  fourth,  fix  hundred  and  forty-eight  of  the  fifth,  and  one  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  fixth  magnitude.  Befide  the  con- 
ftellations there  are  other  ftars,  which  are  not  fo  arranged  as  to  have 
been  formed  into  conftellations,  and  are  therefore  called  unformed Jlars^. 
Some  ftars,  from  their  cloudy  appearance,  are  denominated  nehule^ 
C  The 
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The  whole  number  of  ftars  may  be  juftly  confidered   as  admJttiug'  | 
of  no  limitation  ;  it  increafes  in  our  "view,  as  the  telefcope  approxi-  4 
mates  perfedion.     In  this  inlirument  the  milky  way  appears  to  confiit  1 
of  innumerable  fmall  ftars,  whffh  form  one  continued  denfe  duller,  j 
and  by  their  blended  rays  dlffufe  a  whitenefs   over  that  part  of  the  i 
firmament. 

Thefe  ftars,  by  not  altering  their  fitnatlon  m  refpeft  to  one  another, 
ferve  aftronomers  as  fixed  points  \vhcreby  the  motions  of  other  bod- 
us  may  be  marked  and  compared ;  and,  aocordingly,  their  relative  \ 
politions  have  been  fought  after  with  the  moft  affiduous  care,  during 
many  ages,  and  catalogues  of  them  at  different  times  have  been  pub- 
Kfhed  agreeable  to  preceding  6bfervatioi>s.  Among  thefe,  one  of  the 
moft  complete  is  that  contained  in  the  Hiftoria  Cccleftis  of  Mr.  Flarn- 
ftead.  Mr.  WoUafton  has  alfo  publilhed  a  very  large  and  valuable 
work  of  this  kind  under  the  title  of  "  A  fpecimen  of  a  general  Aftro- 
nomical  Catalogue,  arranged  in  zones  of  north  polar  diftancc,  and  ; 
adapted  to  Jan.  i,  1790."  ' 

To  confider  thefe  ftars  as-  defigned  merely  to  decorate  the  fky,  and 
form  a  rich  and  beautiful  canopy  for  this  earth,  would  derogate  from: 
the  wifdom  of  the  Creator.  Aftronomers  therefore  with  much  reafon 
have  confidered  the  fixed  ftars  as  fo  many  funs  attended  with  a  num- 
ber of  revolving  planets,  which  they  illuminate,  warm,  and  cherifh^ 
If  this  be  true,  there  are  as  many  fyfteras  as  there  are  fixed  ftars. 
Thefe  may  alfa  revolve  round  one  common  centre,  forming  one  im- 
menfe  fyftem  offyftems.  All  thefe  fyftems,  we  may  conceive,  are- 
filled  with  inhabitants  fuited  to  their  refpecflive  climes ;  and  are  fo 
many  theatres,  on  which  the  great  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
Univerfe  difplays  his  infinite  power,  wifdom  and  goodnefs.  Such  a 
view  of  the  ftarry  heavens  muft  fill  the  mind  of  every  contemplative 
beholder  v.ith  fublime, magnificent  and  glorious  ideas  of  the  Creator* 

FIGURE,  MAGNITUDE,  and  MOTION,  of  ther 
EARTH. 

THE  fundamental  principles  of  geography  are  tliefpherical  figure, 
of  the  earth  ;  its  rotation  on  its  axis  ;  its  revolution  round  the  fun  ; 
and  the  pofition  of  the  axis  or  line  round  which  it  revolves,  with  re- 
gard to  the  celeftial  luminaries.  That  tlie  earth  and  fea  taken  to- 
gether conftitute  one  vaft  fphere  is  demonftrable  by  the  following^ 
arguments  : 

I.  Such  a  figure  is  bell:  adapted  to  motion.  2.  From  analogy,  alli 
the  other  planets  being  fpherical,  3.  The  higher  the  eye  is  placed,, 
the  mere  extenfive  is  the  profpefl: ;  whence  it  is  common  for  failors  to  -^ 
climb  up  to  the  tops  of  the  mafts  to  difcover  land  or  fhips  at  a  dif- 
tance.  But  this  would  give  them  no  advantage  were  it  not  for  the 
convexity  of  the  earth  ;  for  upon  an  infinitely  extended  plane  objefts- 
would  be  vifible  at  the  fame  diftance,  whether  the  eye  were  high  or 
low  ;  nor  would  any  of  them  vanifti  till  the  angle  under  which  they 
appeared  became  too  fmall  to  be  perceptible.  4.  To  people  on  fliore, 
the  maft  of  a  fliip  at  fea  appears  before  the  hull ;  but  were  the  earth- 
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Jlh  infinite  plane,  not  the  highed:  objeds,  but  the  biggefi,  would  be, 
longeft  vifible  ;  and  the  ma(t  of  a  fiiip  would  dilappiear,  by  reafon  of 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  angle  it  fubiends,  long  before  lU-  hull.  5.  To 
people  at  fea,  the  land  difappears,  ihoagh  nfear  enough  to  be  vifible, 
iveie  it  not  for  the  intervenii:g  convexity  of  the  water.  6.  The  earth 
has  often  been  failed  round  ;  as  by  Magellan,  Drake,  Dampier,  An- 
fon,  Cooke,  and  many  others  ;  which  demonnrates  that  the  furface 
of  the  ocean  is  fpheiical ;  and  that  the  land  is  very  little  difFevent: 
may  eafily  be  proved  from  the  fmall  elevation  of  any  part  of  it  above 
the  furface  of  the  waltr.  The  mouths  of  rivers,  which  run  looo 
iniles,  arc  not  more  than  one  mile  below  their  fources  ;  and  the  iiigh- 
eft  mountains  are  not  quite  four  miles  of  perpendicular  height  :  fo 
that,  though  fome  parts  of  the  land  be  elevated  into  hills,  and  others 
depreifed  into  vallies,  the  whole  may  ftill  be  accounted  fpheriral. 
7.  An  undeniable  and  indeed  ocular  deraonitrati<in  of  the  fpherical 
figure  of  the  ea.rth  is  taken  from  the  round  figure  of  its  fliadow,  wliich 
falls  upon  the  moon  in  the  time  of  eclipfes.  As  various  fides  of  the 
earth  are  turned  toward  the  fun  ditring  the  time  of  different  phe- 
nomena of  this  kind,  and  the  fliadow  in  all  cafes  appears  circular,  it 
IS  impoflible  to  fuppofe  the  figure  of  the  earth  to  be  any  other  than 
fpherical.  The  inequalities  of  its  furface  have  no  effeifl  upon  the 
earth's  fhadow  ori  the  moon  ;  for  as  the  diameter  of  the  terraqueous 
globe  is  very  little  lei's  than  8oco  miles,  and  the  height  of  the  highefL 
inountain;  on  the  earth  not  quite  four,  we  cannot  account  the  latter 
any  more  than  the  2000th  part  of  the  former  ;  fo  that  the  mountains 
bear  no  more  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  than  grains  of  duii 
bear  to  that  of  a  common  globe. 

The  earth  is  liot  truly  fpherical,  biit  an  ol^Iafe  fpheroia\  or  depreff- 
ed  about  the  poles,-  and  elevated  about  the  equator.  Its  diameter 
from  eaft  to  weft  is,  according  to  Sir  li'aac  Newton,  about  34  mile:? 
longer  than  that  from  north  to  fouth.  As  many  find  it  difficult  to 
conceive  \\o\^  people  can  ftand  on  oppofite  fide  of  the  globe,  without 
falling  off,  their  conception  may  be  affifted  by  fuppofing  all  the  various 
bodies  on  the  earth's  furface  to  be  of  iron,  and  a  very  large  maguijt: 
to  be  placed  at  the  centre  ;  then,  all  bodies  being  attrasfted  toward 
the  centre  by  the  magnet,  they  may  be  kept  from  falling  off,  wliich 
way  foever  the  earth  turns.  Now  the  attradion  of  gravitation  ope- 
rates on  all  bodies,  as  that  of  magnetifm  does  to  iron  only. 

If  the  earth  be  fuppofed  to  be  an  exact  globe,  and  it.s  diameter  to  bs 
7928  miles,  then  its  circumference  will  be  24,906  miles.  If  a  degree, 
at  a  mean  rate,  be  fuppofed  to  be  69*3!  miles,  the  circumference  v.-iij 
be  24,95 1*6  ^iles.  But  if  the  earth  be  fuppofed  to  be  an  oblate  fphe- 
roid,  the  above  to  be  the  mean  diameter,  and»the  difference  between 
the  equatorial  diam.eter  and  axis  to  be  34  miles,  then  the  circumfer- 
ence at  the  equator  will  be  about  24,960  miles,  and  the  perimeter  of 
an  elliptical  meridian  24,906.  Though  the  earth  be  an  oblate  fpheV* 
roid,  yet  the  difference  between  the  two  diameters  and  their  two  cir* 
cumfeiences  is  but  fmall.  Had  the  difference  been  confiderable,  it 
would  have  confiderably  affeded  all  nautical  and  geographical  con.« 
clufions  deduced  from  h  fphere  ;  but  the  fmallnefs  of  the  difference 
C  3  renders 
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lenders  the  eiror  fcarcely  difcernible,  unlefs  the  diftance  be  very  greats 
and  the  latitudes  very  high.  In  the  conftruiStion  of  globes,  maps, 
charts,  &c.  the  earth  is  confidered  as  a  perfed  fphere. 

The  earth,  like  the  reft  of  the  planets,  has  two  motions,  one  round 
its  axis,  the  other  round  the  fun.  It  revolves  round  its  axis,  with 
refped  to  the  fun,  once  in  24  hours,  and  caufes  a  continual  fuccefl'ion 
of  day  and  night,  and  an  apparent  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
from'eaft  to  weft.  By  this  motion  on  its  axis  the  inhabitants  at  the- 
equator  are  carried  1043  miles  in  an  hour.  It  completes  its  revolu- 
tion round  the  fun  once  in  a  year,  and  occafions  the  difference  in  the 
length  of  the  days  and  nights,  and  the  agreeable  variety  in  the 
feafons.  The  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  about  188,000,948 
miles,  and  its  circumference  590,622,447  miles.  Its  hourly  motion' 
in  its  orbit  is  67,376  miles,  which  is  140  times  greater  than  that 
of  a  cannon  ball,  which  moves  about  eight  miles  in  a  minute  ;  and- 
would  be  22  years,  124  days,  and  6  hours,  in  going  from  the  earth 
to  the  fun. 

Many  of  the  terreftrial  phenomena  depend  upon  the  globular 
figure  of  the  earthj  and  the  pofition  of  its  axis  with  regard  to  the 
fun ;  particularly  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  celeftial  luminaries, 
the  length  of  the  days  and  nights,'  &c.  It  belongs  to  geography  ta 
take  notice  of  the  difference  betwixt  the  fame  phenomena  in  different- 
parts  of  the  earth.  Thus,  though  the  fun  rife  and  fet  all  over  the 
earth,  the  circumftances  of  his  doing  fo  are  very  different  in  different 
countries.  The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  circumftances  is  the  dura- 
tion of  the  light  not  only  of  the  fun  himfelf,  but  of  the  twilight  be- 
fore he  rifes  and  after  he  fcts.  In-  the  equatorial-  regions,  for  in- 
ftance,  darknefs  comes  on  very  foon  after  funfet ;  becaufe  the  con- 
vexity of  the  eaith  comes  quickly  in  between  the  eye  of  the  obferver 
and  the  luminary,  the  motion  of  the  earth  being  much  more  rapid 
there  than  anywhere  elfe.  In  the  latitude  of  45°  the  time  of  twi- 
light varies  from  1'""  42"'*  to  2^'  39"'  j  and  the  inequality  increafes  as' 
one  approaches  the  elevated  pole.  It  is  always  longeft  at  die  time  of 
the  fummer  folftice,  and  in  all  countries  that  have  more  than  481:^  of 
northern  latitude,  it  continues  through  the  night  in  the  month  of  June. 
Under  the  poles  it  lafts  feven  weeks.  As  we  approach  the  elevated 
pole,  tlie  twilight  becomes  brighter  and  brighter,  until  at  laft  the  fun 
does  not  appear  to  touch  the  horizon,  but  goes  in  a  circle  at  foma 
diftance  above  rt  for  many  days  fucceflively.  In  like  manner,  during  \ 
the  winter,  the  fame  luminary  fmks  lower  and  lower,  until  at  laft  he 
does  not  appear  at  all  ;  and  there  is  only  a  dim  twinkling  of  twilight 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  By  reafon  of  the  re- 
fraftion  of  the  atmofphcre,  however,  the  time  of  darknefs,  even  in  the 
moft  inhofpitable  climates,  is  always  lefs  than  that  of  light  ;  and  fo 
remarkable  is  the  effect  of  this  property,  that  in  the  year  1682,  when 
fome  Dutch  navigators  wintered  in  Nova  Zembla,  the  fun  was  viftble 
to  them  16  days  before  he  could  have  been  feen  above  the  horizon, 
had  there  been  no  atmofphere,  or  had  it  not  been  endowed  with  any 
fuch  power.  A  further  reafon  of  all  this  is,  that  in  the  northern  and 
fouthern  regions-  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  convexity  of  the  globe  ia 
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m^erpofed  between  us  and  the  fun  for  many  days,  and  In  the  high 
latitudes  none  at  all.  In  the  warmer  climates  the  fun  has  often  a 
beautiful  appearance  at  rifmg  and  fetting,  by  reafon  of  the  refraftioa 
of  his  light  through  the  vapours  which  are  copioully  raifed  in  thofe 
parts.  In  the  colder  regions,  halos,  parhelia,  aurorae  boreales,  and 
other  meteors,  are  frequent  ;  the  two  former  owing  to^the  great 
quantity  of  vapour  continually  flying  from  the  warm  regions  of  the 
equator  to  the  Colder  ones  of  the  poles.  The  aurora  borealis  is 
owing,  fome  fay,  to  the  eledtrical  matter  imbibed  by  the  earth  from 
the  fun  in  the  warm  climates,  and  going  oiF  through  the  upper  re- 
gions of  the  atmofphere  to  the  place  whence  it  came.  In  the  high 
northern  latitudes,  thunder  and  lightning  are  unknown,  or  but  iei- 
dom  heard  of;  but  the  more  terrible  phenomena  of  earthquakes, 
volcanoes,  &c.  are  by  no  means  unfrequent.  Thefe,  hoM'ever,  feem 
only  to  affeift  iflands  and  the  maritime  parts  of  the  continent. 

Notwichllanding  the  feeming  inequality  in  the  diftribution  of  liCjht 
find  darknefs,  it  is  certain,  that  throughout  the  whole  world,  there  is 
nearly  an  equal  proportion  of  light  diffufed  on  every  part,  if  we  dif- 
fegard  what  is  abforbed  by  clouds,  vapours,  and  the  atmofphere 
itfelf.  The  equatorial  regions  have  indeed  the  moft  intenfe  light  dur- 
ing the  day,  but  the  nights  are  long  and  d'ark  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  northerly  and  foutherly  parts,  though  the  fun  fhine  lefs 
powerfully,  yet  the  length  of  time  that  he  appears  abcwe  the  horizon, 
with  the  greater  duration  of  the  twilight,  makes  up  for  the  feeming 
deficiency. 

Were  the  earth  a  perfect  plane,  .and  the  frm  vertical  to  any,  he 
would  appear,  at  the  fame  time,  to  be  nearly  vertical  to  every  part  of 
It  :  for  in  comparifoa  with  the  immenfe  magnitude  of  that  luminary, 
the  diameter  of  this  globe  itfelf  is  but  very  fmall,  and  would  fcarcely 
make  a  fenfible  difference  in  the  apparent  angle  of  his  altitude.  By 
By  means  of  the  globular  figure  of  the  €anh  alfo,  together  with  the 
great  difparity  between  the  diameters  of  the  two  bodies,  fome  advant- 
age is  given  to  the  day  over  the  night.:  for  thus  the  fun,  being  ini- 
menfely  the  larger  of  the  two,  lliines  upon  more  than  one  half  of  the 
earth  ;  whence  the  unenlightened  part  has  a  fliorter  way  to  go  before 
it  again  receives  the  benefit  of  his  rays.  This  difference  is  greater 
in  the  inferior  planets  Venus  and  Mercury,  tlaan  in  the  earth. 

DOCTRINE   of  the   SPHERE. 

DEFiNlTiONS    AND    PRINCIPLES. 

A  SPHERE  literally  fignifies  a  ball  or  globe.  By  the  cdejlal 
fphere  is  meant  the  apparent  concave  orb  which  invells  the  earth,  and 
in  v/hich  all  the  heavenly  bodies  appear  to  be  fituated  at  equal  dif- 
tances  from  the  eye.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  their 
places  in  the  fphere,  feveral  circles  ai-e  fuppofed  to  be  defcribed  on 
its  furface,  and  are  denominated  the  circles  of  the  fphere.  The  circles  of 
the  celeftial  fphere  are  fuppofed  to  have  their  centre  coincident  with 
that  of  the  earth,  and  to  mark  on  its  furface,.  where  their  planes  cut 
it,  correfpondent  circles  ;  fo  that  the  celefftial  and  terreflrial  fpheres 
or  globes  are  confidered  as  concentric,  and  as  having  correfpondent 
C  3  circles. 
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pircles.  A  machine  compofed  of  circles  or  rings,  reprefenting  the 
.circles  of  the  fphere,  and  joined  together  in  the  fame  relative  pofi- 
tions,  is  called  the  armillarv*  fphere. 

In  geo;jjraph7,  the  circles  which  the  fun  appptrently  defcribes  in  tlie 
heavens,  are  fuppofcd  to  be  extended  £o  the  earth,  and  marked  on  its 
/iirtace.  We  may  imagine  as  many  circles  as  we  pleafe  to  be  defcrib- 
ed  on  the  earth,  and  their  planes  to  be  extended  to  tlie  celeftial  fphere 
till  they  mark  concentric  ones  on  the  heavens.  A  circle  is  divided 
into  360  equal  parts,  called  degrees ;  a  degree  is  divided  into  60 
rniniues,  a  minute  into  60  feconds.  The  circles  fuppofed  by  geogra- 
phers to  be  defcribed  on  the  fphere  are  denominated  great,  and  fmatl^ 
circles. 

Great  Circles  are  thofe  wliich  divide  either  the  relcftial  or  terreft'rial 
fr'iliere  into  two  equal  parts.  Of  thefe  there  are  fix,  the  Equator,  the 
Meridian,  the  Ecliptic,  the  Horizon,  and  the  two  Colures. 

Small  Circles  are  thofe  %vhich  divide  the  fphere  into  two  unequal 
parts  ;  of  which  there  are  four,  the  two  Tropics,  aud  the  two  Polar 
Circles. 

A--n:  f'^i  Poles  of  the  Earth.']  The  axis  of  the  earth  is  an  imaginary 
line  paiTing  through  its  centre  from  north  to  fouth.  The  extreme 
points  of  the  axis  are  called  the  poles. 

Eqjialor.']  The  equator  is  that  line  or  circle  which  encompaffes  the 
piiddle  of  the  earth,  dividing  the  northern  half  from  the  fouthern. 
This  line  is  often  called  the  equinotlial,  becaufc,  when  the  fun  appears 
therein,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
I'rom  tliis  line  latitude  is  reckoned.  ^- 

MeriJlari.']  This  circle,  repreferited  on  the  artificial  globe  by  a 
brafs  ring,  paffes  through  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and  the  izenif/}  and 
the  nadir,  croHirtg  the  equator  at  right  angles  and  dividing  the  globe 
into  eafliern  and  weltern  hemifpheres.  It  is  called  vier'ulian  from  the 
Latin  iueriilks,  vi'ul-day  ;  becaufe  when  the  fun  comes  to  the  fouth  part 
of  this  circle  jt  is  called  noon,  and  the  day  is  half  fpent.  There  is 
an  infinite  number  of  meridians,  which  vary  as  you  travel  eaft  or 
weft.  Geographers  aflum.c  one  of  the  meridians  for  the  firfl: ;  com- 
monly that  which  paifes  through  the  metropolis  Of  their  own  country, 
'i'he  Englilh  make  the  meridian  of  London,  or  rather  of  their  Royal 
l.)bfervatory,  the  iirfi:  ;  the  French,  that  of  Paris. f 

Eclihhc,']  The  ecliptic  is  a  great  circle,  in  which  the  earth  per- 
forms her  annual  revolution  round  the  fun,  or  in  which  the  fun  feems 
to  move  round  the  eartli,  once  in  a  year.  This  circle  is  called  the 
erilpiic,  from  the  word  ec/ij'fe,  becaufe  no  eclipi'e  of  the  fun  or  moon 
jiappens,  but  when  the  moon  is  in  or  near  the  plane  of  this  circle.  It 
?nakc-s  an  angle  with  the  equator  of  23°  28',  and  interfe<51-s  it  in  two 
pppofite  points,  called  the  eptiwalal pslrds,  becriufe  when  the  fun  is  in 

either 

*  From  arm'dla,  n  Sracelet,  or  lin?. 

-f  \<A  America,  the  meridians  of  I'hliadelpliia  cnJ  tlie  un'vcrfity  it  Canibridge  ar^ 
j>n>hjbly  lieft  deternaneii,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  either  of  ihefc  is  gsneraily 
adopted  a?  th'c  fiift.  Atprefent.  it  isl'iipporcJ,  the  Uioft  general  pradiue  is  to  reckon 
i&ngitKde  from  tl;p  niciiciian  of  the  Englifti  Rcyal  Obiervatary  at  Greenwich.  TK^ 
ciry  of  Wafhingt.-in  is  ir.tepdeJ  for  the  metropolis,  and  is  rifnig  fail  to  that  rank';  an4 
JfVionid  piefent  <?xpe*Sation'>  refpefting  if  \>'.  anfi^ered,  its  meridian,  when  WQi( 
.iiticrnjius:'.!  will  -rcbal'v  bccoine  the  'ixd\  to  Amc-ricaws. 
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Latin  names  of 

the  figns. 

I 

Aries 

2 

Taurus 

3 

Gemini 

4 

Cancer 

5 

Leo 

6 

Virgo 

7 

Libra 

8 

Scorpio 

9 

Sagittarius 

xo 

Capricoinus 

11 

Aquarius 

12 

Pifces 

ters. 

lun  enters  them 

y 

March 

» 

April 

n 

May 

23 

June 

a 

•July 

na 

Augufl 

ii: 

September 

m. 

Odobcr 

t 

November 

>f> 

December 

zz 

January 

K 

February 

either  of  ihefe  points,  he  has  no  declination,  and  fhines  equally  on 
both  poles,  and  tlie  day  is  then  equal  to  the  night  all  over  the  earth. 
The  times  when  the  fun  paffes  through  thefe  points  are  the  20th  of 
March,  and  the  23d  of  September  :  the  former  is  called  the  vernal 
equinox,  the  latter  the  autumnal. 

The  ecliptic  is  divided  into  12  equal  p^-ts,  of  30  degrees  each, 
called  j%«j-.  Thefe  begin  at  the  vernal  interfedion  of  the  ecliptic 
with  the  equator,  and  are  numbered  from  weft  to  eaft.  The  names 
and  characters  of  the  figns,  v/ith  the  months  in  which  the  fun  enters 
them,  are  as  follows  i 

T7     v/r  Charac-  Months  in  which  the 

Lngliih  names. 

The  Ram 
The  Bull 
The  Twins 
The  Crab 
The  Lion 
The  Virgin 
The  Scales 
The  Scorpion 
The  Archer 
The  Goat 
The  Water-Bean 
The  Fiihes 

The  firfl:  fix  are  called  northern  ftgns,  and  the  latter  fouthern  j  be- 
caufe  the  former  pofiefs  that  half  of  the  ecliptic,  which  lies  to  the 
northward  of  the  equiuoclial,  and  the  latter  that  half  which  lies  to  tlie 
ibuthward. 

Zodiac.']  If  two  circles  were  drawn  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  at  the 
diftance  of  eight  degrees  on  each  fide  of  it,  the  fpace,  girdle,  or  zone, 
included  between  thefe  two  parallels,  16  degrees  broad,  and  divided 
in  the  middle  by  the  ecliptic,  will  comprehend  within  it  the  orbits  of 
all  the  planets,  and  is  called  the  zodiac. 

Horizon.'}  The  horizon,  reprefented  on  the  artiScial  globe  by  a 
broad  wooden  circle,  divides  it  into  upper  ar.d  lovrer  hemifpheres. 
There  ai-e,  geographically  fpeaking,  two  horizons,  xh^frnftile  and  the 
ralhnal.  The  fenfible'lhciri/.on  is  that  circle  which  limits  our  prof- 
^t&  ;  where  the  fl-iy  and  the  land,  or  water,  appear  to  meet.  The 
rational  or  real  horizon  is  a  circle  whofe  plane  paiTes  through  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  dividing  it  into  upper  and  lower  hemifpheres. 

The  horizon  is  divided  into  four  quarteis,  and  each  quarter  into 
90  degrees.  The  foiir  quartering  points,  viz.  eaft,  v.eft,  north,  and 
foulh,  are  called  the  cardir.Ql  points.  Tlie  poles  of  the  horizon  are  the 
zenith,  and  the  nadir.  The  former  is  the  point  direcftly  over  our 
heads  ;  the  latter  the  oppofite,  or  the  point  dirediy  under  our  feet. 

Coheres.']     The  two  meridians  that  pafj  through  the  four  cardinal 

points  of  tlie  ecliptic  have  particular  names  ;'that  which  palfes  through 

die  firft  degrees  of  Aiies  and  I^ihra,  is  called  the  equinoaial  colure,  and 

Jhat  which  paftes  through  the  firft  degreec  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn 
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is  termed  the  foljlit'ial  cnhre.      Thefe  cclures  cut  each  other  at  right 
ungles  in  the  poles  of  tlie  world. 

Circles  of  longitude  in  the  heavens   are  great  circles  of  the   fphere    im-  ' 
agined  to  pafs  through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  to  cut  the  ecliptic 
at  ri>:;ht  angles,  as  the  meridians  do  the  equinoctial. 

The  latitude  of  any  heavenly  objecS  is,  an  arch  of  a  circle  of  longitude, 
intercepted  between  the  centre  of  the  objedt  and  the  echptic.  If  the 
object  be  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ecliptic,  it  is  faid  to  be  in  north  Ifiti-. 
tude  ;  if  on  the  fouth,  in  fouth  latitude. 

Parallels  of  celejilal  latitude  are  fmall  circles  drawn  parallel  to  the 
ecliptic, 

The  longitude  of  any  heavenly  objeft  is  an  arch  of  the  ecliptic,  inter- 
cepted between  the  fir  ft  point  of  Aries,  and  a  circle  of  longitude 
palling  through  the  centre  of  the  objeft. 

The  right  afcenjion  cf  any  heavenly  obje<^  is  an  arch  of  the  equinoctial, 
intercepted  between  the  iirft  point  of  Aries,  and  a  meridian  pafling 
through  the  centre  of  the  objed. 

The  diclinaiion  of  any  heavenly  ohjed  is  an  arch  of  the  meridian, 
intercepted  between  the  centre  of  the  cbjeifl  and  the  equinodial.  If 
the  object  be  on  the  north  ftde  of  the  equinoftial,  it  is  faid  to  have 
north  declination  ;  if  on  the  fouth  fide,  it  has  fouth  declination.  All 
fmall  circles  in  the  celeftial  fphere  parallel  to  the  equihodial,  are 
called  parallels  of  declination.  AT^ong  thefe  are  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles. 

Tropics.']  The  tropics  are  two  circles  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator^ 
at  the  diitance  of  23°  28'  on  each  fide  of  it.  Thefe  ciicles  form  the 
limits  of  the  ecliptic,  or  the  fun's  declination  from  the  equator.  That 
which  is  in  the  northeni  hemifphere  is  called  tiie  tropic  of  Cancer^ 
becauie  it  touches  the  ecliptic  in  the  fign  Cancer  ;  and  that  in  the 
fouchern  hemifphere  is- called  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  becaufe  it 
touches  the  ecliptic  in  the  fign  Capricorn.  On  the  iid  of  June  the 
fun  is  in  Cancer,  and  we  have  the  longelf  day.  On  the  21ft  of  De- 
cember the  fun  is  in  Capricorn,  and  we  have  the  (liorten;  day.  They 
are  called  tropics,*  becaufe  when  the  fun  arrives  at  them,  he  returns 
again  to  the  equator. 

Polar  Circles.']     ThetAvo  polar  circic s  are  defcribed  round  the  poles  ' 
at  the  diftance  of  23"  28 '.     The  northern  is  called  the  ardic  circle,  froni; 
araos,  or  the  l>ear,  a  condellation  fituated  near  thut  place  in  the  heav- 
ens ;  the  fonthern,  being  oppofite  to  the  former,  is  called  the  antar6tic\ 
circle.     The  polar  circles  bound  the  places  where  the  fun  fels  daily. 
13eyond  them  the  fnu  revolves  without  fetting  daily. 

The  azimuths,  or  vertical  circles,  are  great  circles   paOmg  through 
the  zenith  and  nadir,  and  cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angles. 

The  a'iitude  of  any  heavenly  object  is  an  arch  of  a  vertical  circle, 
intercepted  between  the  centre  of  the  objed:  and  tlie  horizon. 

TTi.-  zemth  difapre  of  any  hi^avenly  olijetft  is   an  arch  of  a    vertical 
circle,  intercepted  between  the  centre  (if  the  objf"(5t  and  the  zenith. 

The  meridian  aliiiude,  01  rneriJian  zenith  dyianre,  is  the  Altitude,  or  zenith 
4i!lance,  v/hen  thr  obje<5t  is  in  the  meiidi.ir.. 

A  dire^ 
''  From  1  .».-<„•,  to  Jura. 
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A  Jirea  or  right  fphere  Is  when  both  the  poles  of  the  world  are  in 
tiie  horizon,  and  the  equinodlial  paiFes  through  the  zenith  ;  fo  that 
the  equator  and  all  its  parallels,  fuch  as  the  tropics  and  polar  circles, 
inake  right  angles  with  the  horizon,  and  are  divided  by  it  into  two 
equal  parts  ;  fo  that  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  afcend  direflly  above, 
and  defcend  diredlly  below  the  horizon.  This  pofition  is  peculiar 
to  thofe  places  which  are  under  the  equator.     See  the  Plate. 

An  oblique  fphere  is  that  where  all  the  diurnal  motions  aie  obliqiie  to 
the  horizon.  This  is  common  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  except  thole 
under  the  poles  and  the  equator.  In  an  oblique  fphere,  one  ot  the 
poles  is  elevated  above,  and  the  other  deprefled  below,  tlie  horizon. 

^parallel  fphere  is  when  one  pole  is  in  the  <enith  and  the  other  in 
the  nadir,  in  which  the  equator,  and  all  its  parallels,  are  parallel  with 
the  horizon.  This  pofition  is  peculiar  to  thofe  parts  which  lie  diredlly 
under  the  poles, 

Zones.~\  The  furface  of  the  earth  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into 
five  unequal  parts  called  zones,  each  of  which  is  terminated  by  two 
parallels  of  latitude.  Of  thefe  five  zones,  one  is  called  the  torrid  or 
burning  zone  ;  two  are  ftyled  frigid  or  frozen  ;  and  two  temperate  ; 
names  adapted  to  the  degree  of  the  heat  and  cold  to  which  their  fitua- 
ti  ons  are  liable. 

"The  torrid  zone  is  that  portion  of  the  earth,  over  every  part  of  which 
the  fun  is  perpendicular  at  fome  time  of  the  year.  The  breadth  of 
this  zone  is  nearly  47  degrees  ;  extending  from  23  degrees  and  28 
minutes  north  latitude,  to  23  degrees  and  28  minutes  fouth.  The 
equator  paffes  through  the  middle  of  this  zone,  which  is  terminated 
on  the  north  by  the  parallel  of  latitude  called  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  on  the  fouth  by  the  parallel  called  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  The 
ancients  confidered  this  zone  as  uninhabitable,  on  account  of  the 
heat,  which  they  thought  too  great  to  be  fupported  by  any  human 
being,  or  even  by  the  vegetable  creation ;  but  experience  has  long 
fmce  refuted  this  notion. 

Many  parts  of  the  torrid  zone  are  remarkably  populous  ;  and  ic 
has  been  found  thaf  the  long  nights,  great  dews,  regular  rains  and 
oreezes,  which  prevail  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  torrid  zone,  render 
the  earth  not  only  inhabitable,  but  alfo  fo  fiuitfu!,  that  two  harvoits 
•  a  year  are  very  common.  All  forts  of  fpices  and  drugs  are  almoil 
folely  produced  there  ;  and  it  furnifhes  more  perfedi:  metals,  precious 
ftones,  and  pearls,  than  all  the  reft  of  the  earth  togedier. 

This  zone  comprehends  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  Philippine 
Iflands,  the  greater  part  of  South  America  and  x\frica,  and  aimoll 
all  Captain  Cook's  difcoveries,  includinfi^  the  northern  parti  of  New- 
Holland. 

The  frigid  zones  are  thofe  regions  round  the  poles  where  tli^  fun  doejj 
not  rife  for  fome  days  in  the  winter,  nor  fet  for  fome  days  in  die  fum- 
mer.  The  two  poles  are  the  centres  of  thefe  zones,  which  extend 
from  thefe  points  to  23  degrees  and  28  minutes  ;  th;it  is,  they  are 
bounded  by  the  northern  and  ibuthern  parallels  of  latitude  of  66 
(degrees  and  32  minutes.  The  part  that  lies  in  the  northern  hemif- 
}->bere  is  called  the  north  frigid  zone,  and  is  bounded   by  a  parallel 
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called  the  ardic,  or  north  polar  circle ;  and  that  in  the  fouthcw 
hemifpht-re,  the  fouth  frigid  zone,  and  the  parallel  of  latitude  which 
bounds  it  is  called  the  antarftic,  or  fouth  polar,  circle. 

The  northern  frii>,id  zone  comprehends  Nova  Zembla,  Lapland, 
part  of  Norway,  Baffin's  Bay,  part  of  Greenland,  and  part  of  Siberia. 
The  fouthern  frigid  zone  has  no  land  known  to  us. 

The  two  temperate  zones  are  the  fpaces  contained  between  the  tropics 
and  polar  circles. 

The  nordiern  temperate  zone  contains  almoft  all  Europe,  the  great- 
er part  of  Afia,  part  of  >  Africa,  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  Britith  Colonies.  The  fouthern  temperate  zone  comprifes  the 
fouth  part  of  New  Holland,  (including  Botany  Buy)  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Cape  Horn. 

In  the  frigid  zones  the  longeft  day  is  never  lefs  than  24  hours  ;  in 
the  tempeiate  zones  it  is  not  quite  fo  much,  and  in  the  torrid  never 
more  than  1 3I  hours. 

CAimaies.']  The  word  climate  has  two  fignifications,  one  common, 
and  the  other  geographical.  In  common  language,  the  word  is  ufed 
to  denote  the  difference  in  the  feafons  and  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
When  two  places  diifer  ia  thefe  refpefts,  they  are  laid  to  be  in  differ- 
ent climates. 

In  a  geographical  fenfe,  a  climate  is  a  traS  of  the  eartli's  furface,  in- 
cluded between  the  equator  and  a  parallel  of  latitude,  or  between  two 
f>ara'iel.<;,  of  fuch  a  breadth,  that  the  length  of  the  day  in  the  one  is 
half  an  hour  longer  tlian  in  the  otlier.  Within  the  polar  circles,  how- 
ever, the  breadth  of  a  band  is  fuch,  that  tlie  length  of  the  longeft  day, 
or  the  longeft  time  of  the  fun's  continuance  above  the  horizon  with- 
out fetting,  Is  a  month  longer  in  one  parallel,  as  you  proceed  toward 
the  elevated  pole,  than  in  the  other. 

Under  the  equator  the  day  is  ahvays  12  hours  long.  The  longeft 
days  gradually  increafe  in  length  as  you  advance  either  northward  6r 
fouth'*  ard  from  the  equator.  The  fpace  between  the  equator,  and  a 
parallel  line  drawn  at  the  diftance  of  8°  25',  wiiere  the  longeft  days 
iire  tv.'elv^  Iiouvs  and  a  half  long,  is  called  the  firft  climate  ;  and  by 
conceiving  parallels  drawn  in  this  manner,  at  the  increafe  of  every 
half  hour,  it  will  be  found  that  tliere  are  24  climates  between  the 
equator  and  eacli  of  the  polar  circles.     Forty-eight  in  the  whole. 

Under  the  polar  circles,  the  lont^cft  day  is  24  hours  ;  on  that  day 
ihe  fun,  when  Joweft,  fkims  the  horizon  without  fcLling.  As  you 
advance  t.^om  the  polar  circles  to  tlie  poles,  the  fun  continues  above 
the  horizon  for  days,  weeks,  and  months,  in  a  conftant  increafe, until 
you  arriv.e  at  t)ie  poles,  wliete  the  fun  is  fix  m.onths  above  the  horizon  ; 
and  the  whole  year  may  be  f.iid  to  confift  of  but  one  day  and  one. 
n''gbt. 

There  are  30  climates  between  the  equator  and  either  pole.  Ia 
tlie  firft  24,  between  the  equator  and  each  polar  circle,  the  period  of 
increafe  for  every  climate  is  lialf  an  hour.  In  the  other  fix,  betv/een 
eitlier  polar  circle  and  its  pole,  the  period  of  increafe  for  each  climate 
is  a  month.  Thefe  climates  continually  decreafe  in  breadth  as  you 
proceed  from  t!;c  equator,^,as  inay  befeen  by  ateending  to  the  follow- 
h";!'  tabic  ;  '""  Climates, 
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TABLE. 

Names  of  Countries  and  remarhalle  places,  fituated  in  the 

refped'tve  climates,  North  of  the  Equator. 

Within  the  firft  climate  lie, 

1  The  Gold  eft  in  Afr.  Malacca  in  E.I.  Cayenne  &:  Sur.in  S.A, 

2  Abyfllnia,  Siam,  Mndras,  Darien,  Baibadofs,  Tobago,  &c. 

3  Mecca,  Bombaj',  Bengal,  Canton,  Mexico, Jamaica, Cauda!. 

4  Egypt,  Delhi,  Canary  Ifles,  Eaft  Florida,  Haviinna. 

5  Gibraltar, Jerufalem,lfpahan,  Nankin,  Ceorg.  &  Carolina^, 

6  Lifljon,  Madrid,  Afia  Miliar,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Ph^adel. 

7  Rome, Genoa, Conftantinople,Cafpiau  Sea, N. York, N.Eng. 

8  Paris,  Vienna,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Canada. 

9  London,  Flanders,  Prague,  Drefden,  Cracow,  Tartary. 

10  Dublin,Warfaw, Holland, Hanover, Labrador, NewS.V/ales. 

11  Edinburgh,  Copenhagen,  Mofcow,  capiial  ot  RulTia. 

12  South  part  of  Sweden,  Toboliki,  capital  of  Siberia. 

13  Orkney  Ifles,  Stockholm,  capital  of  Sweden, 

14  Bergen  in  Norway,  Peterfburg  in  Ru/Tia. 

15  Hudfon's  Straits,  North  America. 

16  South  part  of  Weft  Greenland,  Siberia, 

17  Dronthcim  in  Norway. 

18  Part  of  Finland  in  RufTia. 

19  Archangel  on  the  White  Sea,  Ruffia. 

20  Hecla  in  Iceland. 

21  Northern  parf;  of  Ruflia  and  Siberia. 

22  New  Nortli  Wales  in  North  America, 

23  Davis's  Straits  in  ditto. 

24  Samoieda, 

25  South  part  of  Lapland, 

26  Weft  Greenland. 

27  Zembla  Auftralis. 
23  Zembla  Boreaiis. 
29  Spitfbergen,  or  Eaft  Greenland. 
jO  Unknown. 

Latitude.^     The  latitude  of  a  place  is  its  diftance  from  the  equator, 
reckoned   in  degrees,  &c.  north  or  fouth,  on  the  meridian.     The" Jt 
greateft  latitude  is  that  of  the  poles,  which  are  90  degrees  diJ^ant  from  ^ 
the  equator.     If  the  place  be  fituated  between  tlie  equator  and  the 
nortli  pole,  it  Is  faid  to  be  in  north  latitude  ;  if  it  lie  between  the  equa- 
tor and  the  fouth  pole,  it  is  in  fouth  latitude. 

The  elevation  of  the  pole  above  the  horizon  is  always  equal  to  the 
latitude  of  the  place  ;  for  to  a  perfon  fituated  on  the  equator,  both 
|)oles  will  veft  in  the  horizon.  If  you  travel  one,  two,  or  more,  degrees 
portli,  the  north  pole  will  rife  one,  two,  or  mqie,  degrees,  and  will 
keep  pace  with  your  diftance  from  the  equator. 

Longitude.^  Ever)""  place  on  the  furface  of  ths  earth  has  its  merid- 
ian. The  lotij^ifude  of  a  place  is  the  diftance  of  its  meridian  from  fome 
other  fixed  meridian,  meafured  on  the  equator.  Lon^^itude  is  either 
eaft  or  weft.  All  place:^  eaft  of  the  fixed  or  firft  meridi.in  are  in  eaft 
longitude  ;  all  weft,  in  weft  longitude.  On  the  equator,  a  degree  of 
loiigitvide  is  equal  to  60  geographical  miles ;  and,  of  coune,  a  min- 
ute on  the  equator  is  equal  to  a  geographical  mile.  But  as  all  the 
meridians  cut  the  equator  at  ris:ht  angles,  and  approach  r.earer  and 
|tearer  to  each  other,  until  at  laft  they  crofs  at  the  poles,  it  is  obvious 
^?it  the  tlegrees  of  longitude  decreafe  as  you  go  from  the  equator  to 
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either  pole  ;  fo  that  in  the  6cth  degree  of  latitude,  a  degree  of  longi- 
tude  is  but  30  miles,  or  half  as  long  as  a  degree  on  the  equator  j  as 
is  evident  from  the  following  table. 

A        TABLE, 

Shewing  the  number 'of  geographical  miles  contained  in  a  degree  of 
longitude  Ln  each  parallel  of  latitude  from  the  equator. 
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Methods  of  finding  the  LATITUDES  and  LONGI> 
TUDES  of  PLACES  from  Celestial  Observa- 

TIONS. 

WHAT  i-^  meant  by  latitude  and  longitude  has  already  been  fiif- 
ficicntly  explained  ;  it  renmins  that  we  Ihew  the  methods  uftd  for  find- 
ing both  by  celeflial  obfervalions. 

L   0/ finding  the  latituJ^. 
As  the  latitude  of  a  place  is  an  arc  of  the  meridian  intercepted  bc- 
iweep  tlie  zenith  and  the  e^uinoftial,  which  is  always  equal  to  the 

height 
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Ireight  of  the  vIAble  pole  ubove  the  horizon,  it  follows  that  If  ihe  great- 
ell  meridional  altitude  in  tlie  couife  of  a  day,  or  its  corTipleniei-it,  the 
zenith  diftance,  of  any  celeftial  objctfl:,  whofe  place  in  the  heavens  i*' 
known,  can  be  found,  the  latitude  is  ealily  difcovered.  Thus,  it  the 
heavenly  objed  be  in  the  equinoflial,  the  zenith  diitance  will  be  equaL 
to  the  latitude,  v^hich  will  be  either  north  or  fouth,  according  as  the 
obferver  is  fituated  either  to  the  northward  or  fouihward  ol  the  objtdl:. 
Bat  if  the  fun  or  ftar  have  either  north  or  fouth  declination,  that  is,  if 
its  apparent  diurnal  motion  be  either  to  the  northv/ard  or  fouihward 
of  the  equinodial,  the  dechnation  muft  either  be  fubtra(5ted  from,  or 
added  to,  the  zenith  diftance,  according  as  the  zenith  diftance  and  de- 
clination are  of  the  fame  or  different  denominations. 

1.  If  the  zenith  diftance  and  declination  have  the  fame  name, 
their  difference  will  give  the  latitude.  And  if  the  declination  be  great- 
er than  the  zenith  diftance,  the  latitude  will  be  of  the  fame  name 
with  the  dechnation  ;  but  if  the  declination  be  lefs  than  the  zenith  dif- 
tance, the  latitude  will  be  of  the  contrary  nam.e.  If  they  be  equal, 
the  latitude  is  o  ;  that  is,  the  place  is  fituated  under  the  equinodiaL 

2.  If  the  declination  and  zenith  diftance  be  of  contrary  names,. 
that  is,  one  north  and  the  other  fouth,  tlieir  fum  will  be  the  latitude, 
and  always  of  the  faifle  name  with  the  declination. 

In  mofl  books  of  aftronomy  and  navigation  are  tables  of  the  decli- 
nation of  the  fun,  and  principal  fixed  ftars  :  and  the  meridian  altitude 
of  the  fun  or  ftars  ;  may  be  eafily  found  by  a  quadrant. 

3.  When  thd"  objeft  appears  in  the  zenith,  the  latitude  is  equal  to 
the  declination,  and  alfo  of  the  fame  name. 

There  are  feveral   other  methods  of  finding  the  latitude,  but  the 
above  will  be  fufEcient  in  this  place,  efpecially  as  it  is  generally  ufed^ 
II.   Of  JinJing  the  longitude. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  difference  of  longitude  be- 
tween any  two  pb.ces  might  be  determined,  by  knowing  the  difference 
between  the  times  when  any  remarkable  appearance  in  the  heavens  is 
feen  in  thofe  places.  For  fince  the  fun  and  fixed  ftars  appear  to  move 
round  tlie  earth,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  earth  revolves  about 
fts  axis,  in  about  24  hours ;  it  follows,  that  in  every  hour  there  pafTes 
over  the  meridian  one  24th  part  of  360  degrees,  or  of  the  v/hole  cir- 
cumference of  the  equator,  equal  to  15  degrees,  and  a  proportionable 
part  in  a  greater  or  lefs  time. 

The  heavenly  bodies  afford  frequent  opportunities  for  making  ob- 
f^rvations  of  this  kind,  by  their  appulfes  or  approaches  to,  and  paf^ 
fages  by,  one  another  ;^  and  thefe  appulfes,  when  they  happen,  are 
feen  at  the  fame  inftant  of  abfolute  time  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  where 
they  are  vifible  :  therefore,  by  knowing  the  relative  times  of  the  day 
■when  fuch  appearances  are  feen  in  two  diftant  places,  the  difference 
between  thofe  times  is  knov^Ti,  and  confequently  the  difference  of  lon- 
gitude between  thofe  places. 

Several  Ephemerides  or  Almanacks  are  annually  publifhed,in  whiclr 
the  times  when  eclipfes  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  Jupiter's  latellites  ; 
the  rifmg,  felling,  and  fouthing,  of  the  planets  ;  ihe  appulle  of  the 
moon  to  certain  fixed  ftars,  and  other  ccleltial  appearances,  are  deter- 
mined 
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mined  wkh  regard  to  fome  meridian.  By  the  help  of  one  of  thefe'| 
books,  and  a  careful  obfervation  of  thefe  appeaa-ances,  the  longitude ' 
may  be  determined. 

Eclipfes  of  the  moon,  when  they  happen,  afford  one  method  of  find- 
ing the  difference  of  longitude.  For  as  thefe  eclipfes  are  occahoned 
by  an  interpoiltion  of  the  earth  between  the  fun  and  moon  and  confe- 
quently  the  moon  is  immerfed  in  the  earth's  fhadovv,  the  moment 
any  part  of  her  body  is  deprived  of  the  folar  rays,  it  rs  vifible  to  all 
thofe  people  who  can  fee  her,  at  the  fame  inftant  of  abfolute  time-. 
Hence  by  obi^rving  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end,  of  an  eclipfe  of 
the  moon  in  any  part  of  the  world,  noting  the  apparent  time  of  thefe 
plicnomena,  and  comparing  it  with  the  calculations  of  the  fame 
eclipfe,  adapted  to  fome  other  meridian,  the  difference  of  time,  and- 
confeqiiently  the  difference  of  longitude  between  thofe  two  places  wiij 
be  known. 

Suppofe,  for  inftance,  the  beginning  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon  hapi- 
penecl  at  Londoh  fifty  minutes  after  eleven  in  the  evening,  and,  five 
minutes  and  a  half  after  feven  In  the  evening  at  CambrWge  near  Bof- 
ton  in  New  England  ;  then  will  the  difference  of  time  be  four  hours^ 
forty-four  minutes,  and  thirty  feconds,  equal  to  fev^enty-one  degrees- 
feven  minutes  and  a  half,  the  difference  of  lo  tgitude  ;  and  becaufe" 
the  echpfe  happened  earlier  at  Cambridge  than  at  London,  the  differ- 
ence of  longitude  will  be  weft.  Confequently,  if  the  longitude  be' 
reckoned  from  the  meridian  of  London,  the  longitude  of  Cambi'idge 
will  be  feventy-one  degrees"  feven  minutes  and  a  half  weft. 

The  longitudes  of  places  may  alfo  be  obtained  from  obfervations' 
of  folar  eclipfes  ;  but  thefe  being  incumbered  with  the  coniideration 
of  parallaxes,  are  attended  with  much  more  difficulty  in  their  appli- 
cation to  that  purpofe  than  thofe  of  the  moon  ;  but  the  times  whcK 
they  happen,  are  afcertained  with  more  precifion. 

But,  as  ej:lipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon  happen  but  feldom,  another 
method  Is  wanted  ;  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fatellites-  furnifh  one. 
They  pafs  through  the  Ihadow  of  Jupiter  fo  often,  that  there  Is  fcarce- 
ly  a  night  without  an  eclipfe  of  this  kind.  The  beginning  or  im- 
merfion,  and  end  or  emerfion,  are  almoft  inflantaneous,  and  are 
equally  proper  for  determining  the  longitude.  The  eclipfes  of  the 
firft:  and  fecona  fatellites  are  preferable  to  thofe  of  the  others.  Tele-" 
fcopes,  proper  for  obferving  them,  are  common  refraftors,  from  15 
to  20  feet  in  length;  achromatics  with  two  objeft-glafTes,  from  five 
to  ten  feet ;  refleifors  of  1 8  inches,  or  two  feet  in  focal  length  ;  and.- 
achromatics  with  three  obje«ft-glafies  of  46  inches  in  focal  length. 

^riie  paflage  of  the  moon;,  or  the  fuperior  planets,  over  the  meridian,, 
affords  another  method  of  difcovering  the  longitude  ;  for  by  having 
the  time  in  an  ephemeris,  when  the  moon  or  any  of  the  planets  pafs 
the  meridian  of  fome  place,  and  finding  by  obfervation  the  time  when. 
the  objedf  pafTes  the  meridian  of  another  place,  the  longitude  will  be 
determined ;  for  the  difference  of  time  converted  into  degrees,  &c. 
will  give  the  difference  of  longitude. 

Another  method  of  finding  the  longitude  is  by  a  time-keeper,  clock, 
or  watch,  v/hich  always  Ihews  the  true  time  under  the  meridian  of 
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|pnne  particular  place  ;  for  by  finding  the  time  of  the  day  at  any 
pther  place,  and  comparing  it  with  the  time  then  fhewn  by  fuch  a 
machine,  the  difference  of  longitude  between  thofe  places  will  be  de- 
termined. The  conPtruflion  of  time-keepers  has  been  improved  be- 
yond the  moft  fanguine  expectation.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Hanifoii 
made  one,  which  on  trial  was  found  to  meafuie  time  with  lb  much 
accuracy,  that  the  commiffioners  of  longitude  gave  him  half  of  the 
reward  that  had  been  offered  by  the  Britilh  government  for  the  dif- 
covery  of  longitude,  as  the  degree  of  approximation  he  had  obtained 
pame  within  the  meaning  of  the  parhanlentary  aft  ;  and  afterwards,  in 
confequence  of  his  explaining  the  principles  of  his  improvements,  fo 
as  to  enable  others  to  make  time-keepers  of  equal  value,  they  gave 
him  the  other  half  of  the  faid  reward.  Meffrs.  Arnold,  Kendall, 
Mudge,  and  other  artifts,  have  alfo  made  valuable  improvements  in- 
time-keepers,  and  produced  feme,  which  ■are  thought  to  deferve,  as 
they  have  received,  very  high  commendation. 

The  appulfes  of  the  moon  to  certain  fixed  ftars,  and  their  occulta- 
tiions  by  tli^  interpofition  of  her  body,  may  aHb  be  employed  as  means 
of  finding  the  longitude.  For  the  moon  finilhing  her  revolution  in. 
the  fpace  of  27  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes,  there  are  but  few  clear 
nights,  when  the  moon  does  not  pafs  over,  or  fo  aear  fome  fixed  ftar^ 
that  the  time  of  the  neareft  approach,  or  the  vifible  conjunftion,  may 
1)6  eafily  obferved.  And  this,  when  compared  with  the  time  compu- 
ted to  the  meridian  of  fome  place,  will  fhew  the  difference  of  lonp-i- 
tude.  The  principle  of  this  method  may  be  further  extended.  For, 
if  at  any  time  the  true  diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  fun,  or  a  fixecl: 
ftar,  be  determined  from  an  obfervation  of  their  apparent  diftance,  and 
the  time  of  the  obfervation  be  accurately  afcertained,  then,  the  time 
jit  a  known  meridian  when  their  diftance  is  the  fame  being  computed, 
the  diiTerence  of  the  times  at  the  known  meridian  and  at  that  of  the 
place  where  the  obfervation  is  made,  is  known  j  and  coijfeq-uenily 
their  difference  of  longitude. 

Tut   GLOBES,    AND    THEIR     USE. 

A  GLOBE  is  a  round  body,  whofe  furface  is  every  where  equallf 
remote  from  the  centre.  But  by  the  globes,  fometimes  called  artificial 
globesy  here  is  meant  two  fpherlcal  bodies,  whofe  convex  furfaces  are 
iiippofed  to  give  a  true  reprefcntation  of  the  earth  and  the  apparent 
heavens.  One  of  thefe  is  called  the  terreJlnaU  the  other  the  cehJliaU 
globe.  "On  the  convex  furface  of  the  terrellrial  gloI>e,  all  the  parts  of 
the  earth  and  fea  are  delineated  in  their  relative  iize,  form,  and 
fituation. 

On  the  furface  of  the  celeftial  globe,  the  images  of  the  feveral 
cocftellations,  and  the  unformed  ftars,  are  delineated  ;  and  the  relative 
magnitude  and  pofition,  which  the  ftars  are  obferved  to  have  in  the 
heavens,  are  carefully  preferved. 

In  order  to  render  thefe  globes  more  ufeful,  they  are  fitted  up  witk 
cea-tain  appurtenances,  whereby  a  great  variety  of  ufeful  ])robIems 
are  folvad  iu  a  very  eafy  and  expeditious  manner. 

The 
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The  brazen  meridian  is  that  ring  in  which  the  globe  hangs  on  Its  axfs^ 
which  is  reprefented  by  two  wii-es  pafling  through  its  poles.  Thef 
circle  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of  90  degrees  each  ;  in  one  femi- 
circle  the  divifions  begin  at  each  pole,  and  end  at  90  degrees  or  the 
equator,  where  they  meet.  In  the  other  femi-circle,  the  divifions  be- 
gin at  the  equator,  and  yjroceed  thence  toward  each  pole,  where  they 
end  at  90  degrees.  The  graduated  fide  of  this  brazen  circle  ferve3 
as  a  meridian  for  any  point  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  the  globe  be- 
ing turned  about  till  that  point  comes  under  it. 

The  hour  circle  is  a  fmall  circle  of  brafs,  divided  into  24  hours,  the 
quarters  and  half  quarters.  It  is  fixed  on  the  brazen  meridian,  with 
its  centre  over  tlie  north  pole  ;  to  the  axis  is  fixed  an  index,  that  points 
out  the  divifions  of  the  hour  circle*  as  the  globe  is  turned  round  its 
axis.  Sometimes  the  hour  circle,  with  its  divifions,  is  defcribed  of 
marked  about  the  north  pple  on  the  furface  of  the  globe,  and  is  made 
to  pafs  under  the  index.  In  fome  of  Adams'  globes,  the  equator  n 
ufed  as  an  hour  circle,  over  which  is  placed  a  femi-circular  wire,  car- 
rying two  indices,  one  on  the  eaft  lide  of  the  brazen  meridian,  and  tho 
other  on  the  welt. 

The  hori-zon  is  reprefented  by  the  upper  furface  of  the  wooden  cir- 
cular frame,  encompaffing  the  globe  about  its  middle.  On  this 
wooden  frame  is  a  kind  of  perpetual  calendar,  contained  in  feveral 
concei^tiic  circles,  the  inner  one  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of  90 
degrees  each.  The  next  cirxle  is  divided  into  the  12  months,  with 
the  days  in  each  according  to  the  new  ftile  ;  the  next  contains  the  12 
equal  figns  of  the  zodiac  or  ecliptic,  each  being  divided  into  30 
degrees  ;  the  next  the  12  months  and  days  according  to  the  old  ftile  j 
and  there  is  another  circle  containing  the  32  points  of  the  compafs, 
with  their  halves  and  quarters.  Although  tliefe  circles  are  on  moft 
horizons,  yet  they  are  not  always  placed  in  the  fame  order. 

The  quadrant  of  altitude  is  a  thin  flip  of  brafs,  one  edge  of  which  is 
graduated  into  ninety  degrees  and  their  quarters,  equal  to  thofe  of" 
the  meridian.  To  one  end  of  this  is  fixed  a  brafs  nut  and  fcrew, 
whereby  it  is  put  on,  and  fattened  to  the  meridian  :  if  it  be  fixed  in 
the  zenith,  or  pole  of  the  horizon,  then  the  graduated  edge  reprefents 
a  vertical  circle  pafling  through  any  point  of  the  horizon,  to  which  it 
is  diiefted. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  feveral  circles  defcribed  on  the  furfaces  of 
both  globes,  fuch  as  the  equator,  ecUptic,  circles  of  longitude  and  right  afcen- 
Jion,  the  tropics,  polar  circles,  parallels  of  latitude  and  declination,  on  the  celef- 
tial  p;lobe  ;  and  on  the  terrellial,  the  equator,  ecliptic,  tropics,  polar  circles ^ 
paralhh  of  latitude,  hour  circles  or  meridians,  to  every  fifteen  degrees  ;  and 
ors  feme  globes,  tlie  fp>iral  rhumh  flowing  from  feveral  centres,  called 
fiies. 

In  ufmg  the  globes,  keep  the  graduated  fide  of  the  meridian  to- 
ward you,  unlefs  the  problem  requires  a  different  pofition.  With  re- 
fpect  to  the  terreftrial,  we  are  to  fuppofe  ourfelves  fituated  at  a  point 
*  on  its  iirrface  ;  with  refpecft  to  the  celeftial,  at  its  centre.  The  mo- 
tion cX  the  former  reprefents  the  real  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  j 
that  of  the  latter,  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens. 

The 
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The  following  Problems,  as  being  moft  ufeful  and  entertaining, 
are  feleded  from  a  great  variety  of  others,  which  are  eafily  folved 
with  a  terrejlrial globe  fitted  up  with  the  aforefaid  appurtenances. 

I.      The  Jat'Uude  of  a  place  being  given,  to  reSlfy  the  globe  for  that^place. 

Let  it  be  required  to  redtify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  Boftbn,  \± 
degrees  23  minutes  north. 

Elevate  the  north  pole,  till  the  horizon  cuts  the  brazen  meridian 
in*  42°  23',  and  the  globe  is  then  reflified  for  the  latitude  of  Bofton. 
Bring  Bofton  to  the  meridian,  and  you  will  find  it  in  the  zenith,  or 
diredlly  on  the  top  of  the  globe.     And  {o  of  any  other  place. 

II.  To  f.nd  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  place  on  the  glabv. 
Bring  the  given  place  under  that  half  of  the  graduated  brazen  me- 
ridian where  the  degrees. begin  at  the  equator,  and  under  the  gradu- 
ated fide  of  it,  then  the  degree  of  the  meridian  over  it  (liews  the  lati- 
tude ;  and  the  degree  of  the  equator,  under  the  meridian,  fhews  the 
longitude. 

,.     Thus  Bofton  will  be  found  to  lie  in  about  42°  23'  north  latitude, 
and  71°  weft  longitude  from  Greenwich. 

III.  To  find  any  place  on  the  globs  ivhofe  latitude  and  longitude  are  given. 
Bring  the  given  longitude,  found  on  the  equator,  to  the  meridian, 

and  under  the  given  latitude,  found  on  the  meridian,  is  the  place 
fought. 

IV.  To  find  ths  diflance  and  bearing  of  any  tivo  given  places  on  the  globe. 
Lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the   quadrant  of  altitude  over  both 

places,  the  beginning  Or  o  degree  being  on  one  of  them,  and  the  de- 
grees between  them  fhew  their  diftance  ;  thefe  degrees  multiplied  by 
60,  give  the  geographical  miles,  and,  by  694,  give  the  diftance  in 
Englifh  miles  nearly.  Obferve,  while  the  quadrant  lies  in  this  pofi- 
tion,  what  rhumb  of  the  neareft  fly  runs  rnoftly  parallel  to  the  edge  of 
the  quadrant,  and  that  rhumb  fliews  nearly  the  bearing  required. 

V.      To  find  the  fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic. 

Look  the  day  of  the  month  on-the  horizon,  and,  ofipofite  to  it,  you 
•U'ill  find  the  fign  and  degree  the  fun  is  in  that  day.  Thus  on  the 
25th  of  March,  the  fun's  place  is  ^\  degrees  in  Aries.  Then  look  for 
that  fign  and  degree  in  the  ecliptic  line  marked  on  the  globe,  and  you 
will  find  the  flin's  place  ;  there  fix  on  a  fmall  black  patch,  fo  is  it 
prepared  for  the  folution  of  the  following  problems. 

Note.  The  earth's  place  is  alv/ays  in  the  fign  and  degree  oppofite 
-to  the  fun  ;  thus,  when  the  fun  is  d.\  degrees  in  Aries,  the  eartla  is  4^- 
degrees  in  Libra  ;  and  fo  of  any  other. 

VI.  To  find  the  fiat's  declinationi  that  is,  his  d fiance  from  the  equino8ial  Hne^ 
either  northzuard  or  fouthivard. 
Bring  his  place  to  the  meridian  ;  obferve  what  degree  of  the  me- 
ridian lies  over  it,  and  that  is  his  declination.  If  the  fun  lie:;  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  line,  he  is  faid  to  have  north  declination,  but  if  on  the 
foulhfide,  he  has  fouih  ckcliriation. 
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Thus  on  the  20th  of  April  the  fun  has  1 1 1  degrees  north  declhu- 
tion,  but  on  the  26th  of  October  he  has  12:^-  fouth  declination. 

Nofe.  The  greateft  d\;clination  can  never  be  more,  either  north  or 
fouth,  than  the  diftance  of  the  tropics  from  the  equator. 

VII.  To  Jind  'where   the  fun  is  vertical  on  any  day  ;  that   is,   to  f.nd  oz-ir 

luhofe  heads  the  fun  ivill pafs  ihat  day. 

Bring  the  fun's  place  to  the  meridian,  obferve  his  declination,  or 
hold  a  pen  or  wire  over  it,  then  turn  the  globe  roui>d,  and  ?ill  thoi^i^ 
countries  which  pafs  under  the  v/ire,  will  have  the  fun  over  their  head.^ 
that  day  at  noon.  Thus,  on  the  16111  day  of  April,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  north  part  of  Terra  Finna,  Porto  Bella,  Ph'dirpine  Ijlcs,  fouthern 
parts  of  India,  Ahyjfniia,  Ethiopia,  and  Guinea,  have  the  fun  over  their 
heads  that  day  at  12  o'clock. 

Note.  This  appearance  can  only  happen  to  thofe  w]io  live  in  the 
terrid  ^one. 

VIII.  To  Jind  over  avhoje  heads  the  Jan  is  at  any  hour,  or  to  luhat  place  the 

fim  is  vertical. 

Bring  the  place  where  you  are  (fuppofe  at  Bofton)  to  the  meridian  ; 
fet  the  index  to  the  given  hour  by  your  w^atch  ;  then  turn  the  globe 
till  the  index  points  to  the  upper  12,  or  noon,  look  under  the  degree  of 
declination  for  that  day,  and  you  find  tlie  place  to  which  the  fun  is 
vertical,  or  over  whofe  head  he  is  at  that  time. 

Thus  on  the  firft  day  of  May,  at  half  paft  8  o'clock,  A.  M.  I  find 
the  fun  is  then  vertical  at  Cape  Verd,  the  weftern  i5,pint  of  Africa. 

Note.  If  it  be  morning,  the  globe  muft  be  turned  from  eaft  to  vveft  ; 
if  in  the  afternoon,  it  muft  be  turned  fi'om  weft  to  eaft. 

IX.  To  Jind,  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  luhat  0^ clock  it  is  at  any  place. 
Bring  the  place  where  you  are  to  the  brafs  meridian  ;  fet  the  in- 
dex to  the  hour  by  the  watch,  turn  the  globe  till  the  place  you  are' 
looking  for  comes  under  the  meridian,  and  the  index  will  point  out 
the  time  required. 

Thus  when  it  is  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  Bofton,  it  is  z\ 
minutes  paft  12  at  Oiinda  in  Br^fil,  and  8  at  Mexico  in  New  Spain  ;■ 
the  former  being  35  degrees  weft  longitude,  and  the  latter  100  de- 
grees weft  longitude. 

Note.  By  this  problem  you  may  likewife  fee,  at  one  view,  in  dfftant 
countries,  where  the  inhabitants  are  rijng,  where  breahfjUng,  dining, 
drinking  tea,  where  going  to  affemhlies,  and  where  to  bed. 

X.  To  Jind  at  'what  hour  the  fun  rifes  and  fet s  any  day  in  the  year  at  a  ph.cc^ 
the  latitude  of  'which  does  not  exceed  66i  degrees  ;  and  alfo  upon  lubat 
point  of  the  compafs. 

Reftify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place  ;  bring  the  fun'--; 
place  to  the  meridian,  and  fet  the  index  to  12  ;  then  turn  the  fun's 
place  to  the  eaftern  edge  of  the  horizon,  and  the  index  will  point  out 
the  hour  of  riling  ;  if  you  bring  it  to  the  well^ra  edge  of  the  horizon, 
the  index  will  (h'iw  the  hour  of  fetting. 

Thus 
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Thus  on  the  loth  day  of  April,  the  fun  rifes  at  half  an  hcitr  after 
five  o'clock  at  Bofton,  and  fets  half  an  hour  before  feven. 

N'ofe^  In  fummer  the  fun  riics  and  fets  a  httle  to  the  northivnrd  of 
the  eail  and  weft  points  ;  and  in  v.'inter  a  httle  to  the  foiith^vard  of 
them.  If  therefore,  when  the  fun's  place  is  brought  to  the  eaPteni 
and  weft,ern  edges  of  the  horizon,  you  look  on  the  horizon  directly 
againft  the  little  patch,  you  will  fee  the  point  of  the  compafs  upon 
which  the  fun  rifes  and  fets  that  day. 

XI.    To  jind  the  length  of  the  day  and  nighty  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  nt 
any  place,  in  a  latitude  not  exceeding  66i-  degrees. 

Double  the  time  of  the  fun's  rifmg  tliat  day,  aad  it  gives  the 
length  of  the  night ;  double  the  time  of  his  fetting,  and  it  gives  the 
length  oi  th.e  day. 

Thus  on  the  3d  day  of  May,  the  fun  rifes  at  Lofton  5  o'clock,  and  fets 
about  feven;  therefore  the  day  is  about  14  hours  long,  and  the  night  lo. 

XII.   To  ^nd  the  length  of  the  longejl  or  Jloortefl  day,  at  a  given  place. 

Reclify  the  globe  for  that  place  ;  '\i  its  latitude  be  north,  bring  the 
beginning  of  Cancer  to  the  meridian  ;  fat  the  index  to  12,  then  bring 
the  fame  degree  of  Cancer  to  the  eaft  part  of  the  horizon,  and  the  in- 
dex will  ihew  the  time  of  the  fun''s  rifmg,  v/hich  doubled  gives  the 
lenjrth  of  tlie  iliortefl:  ni<j;ht. 

If  the  fame  degree  be  brought  to  the  v/eftern  fide,  the  index  will 
fhew  the  time  of  his  fetting,  which  doubled  will  give  the  length  of 
the  longeft  day. 

li  wc  bring  the  beginning  of  Capricorn  to  the  meridian,  and  pro- 
ceed in  all  refpefts  as  before,  we  fhall  have  the  length  of  the  longed 
night  and  ihortell  day. 

Thus  in  the  great  Mogul's  dominions,  the  longeft  day  is  14  hours, 
and  tlie  ftorteft  night  10  hours.  The  fliorteft  day  is  10  hours,  and. 
the  longeft  night  14  hours. 

At  Peterftmrg,  the  capital  of  Ruffia,  the  longeft  day  is  about  19 ^ 
hours,  and  the  fliorteft  night  4^  hours.  The  flaorteft  day  ^\  hours, 
and  the  longeft  night  19^:  hours. 

Note.  In  all  places  near  the  equator,  the  fan  rifes  and  fets  at  6  o'clock, 
the,  year  round.  Thence  to  the  polar  circles,  the  days  increafe  as  the 
latitude  increafes  ;  fo  that  at  thofe  circles  themfelves,  the  longeft  day 
is  24  hours,  and  the  longeft  night  juft  the  fame.  From  the  polar  circles 
to  the  poles,  the  days  continue  to  lengthen  into  v.'eeks  and  months  ; 
fo  that  at  the  vety  pole^  iJie  ftm  fhines  for  fix  months  together  ia 
fummer,  and  is  abfent  from  it  fix  mrnths  in  vjinter.  Note  alfo,  that 
when  it  is  fummer  with  the  ncrihcrn  inhabitants,  it  is  ivinter  wiih  the 
fouthern.,  and  the  contrary  ;  and  every  part  of  the  world  partakes  of 
an  equal  fhare  of  light  and  darknefs. 

XI II.,  To  find  all  thofc  inl.wiiants  to  nvhom  the  fun  is  this  moment  r'fng  and 
fetting,  in  their  meridian  and  the  oppof.te. 

Find  the  fim's   place  in  the  ecliptic,  and  raife  the  pole  as  much 
above  the  horizon  as  the  liin,  that  day,  declines  from  the  equator  j 
then    bring  the  place  where  the  fun  is  vertical  at  that  hour  to  the 
D   2  braa's 
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brafs  meridian  ;  fo  will  he  then  be  in  the  :z.enuh.  Now  fee  what 
coiintiies  lie  in  the  weftern  edge  of  the  horizon  ;  for  to  them  the 
fun  is  fifing  ;  to  thofe  in  the  eailern  fhde  he  is  fetthig  ;  to  thofc  under 
the  upper  part  of  tlie  meridian  it  is  noun  day  ;  and  to  thofe  under 
the  lower  part  of  it,  it  is  m'ldiught. 

Thus  at  Charlertown  (Mailachufetts)  on  the  icth  of  April,  at  four' 
o'clock  in  the  morning, 

The  fun  is  about  rifing  to     >  Brafil,  South  America. 

rrii     r     ■   r     '       ^  ■  I-  New  Guinea,  the  Japan  Ifles,  and' 

The  fuu  IS  fettmsj  to  J-  ,.    '  r  u  .i 

°  J.  Kamtfchatka. 

He  is  in  the  meridian,  or  it  1  Perfia,  Auftria,    and  Nova  Zem- 

is  noon  in  J  bla. 

He  is  in  the  oppofite  merid-  )  The  Bay  of  Good  Hope,  i^    the 

ian  or  it  is  midnight  in       j  vicinity  of  king  George's   Sound. 

XIV.    To  Jind  the  beginning  and  end  of  HuiHght. 

The  tiuiHght  is  that  faint  light  which  opens  the  morning  by  little 
arid  little  in  the  eajl,  before  the  fun  rifes  ;  and  gradually  Ihuts  in  the? 
evening  in  the  'weji,  after  the  fun  is  fet.  It  arifes  fiom  the  fun's- 
illuminating  the  upper  part  of  the  atmofphere,  and  begins  always 
when  he  approaches  within  18  degrees  of  the  eaftern  horizon,  and 
ends  when  he  defcends  18  degrees  below  the  weftern  ;  when  dark 
niglit  -commences,  and  continues  till  another  day  dawn. 

To  find  the  beginning  of  t-wilight :  redify  the  globe  ;  bring  the  fun's 
place  in  the  ecliptic  to  the  meridian,  and  fet  the  index  to  1 2  at  noon. 
Turn  the  degree  of  the  ecliptic,  which  is  oppofite  to  the  fun's  place^ 
till  it  is  elevated  1 3  degrees  in  the  quadrant  of  altitude  above  the  hori- 
zon on  the  weft,  fo  wnll  the  index  point  the  hour  twilight  begin?. 

To  find  when  it  ends  :  bring  the  fame  degree  of  the  ecliptic  to  iS 
degrees  of  the  quadrant  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  the  index  will  point  the 
time  twilight  ends. 

Thus  on  the  loth  of  April,  at  Bdfton,  twilight  begins  at  41  min- 
utes after  three  in  the  morning,  and  ends  19  minutes  after  eight  in 
the  evening.  In  London  they  have  no  total  night,  but  a  conuant 
twilight,  wlr.le  the  fun  is  ben£ath  the  horizon  for  two  months,  from 
the  20th  of  May  to  the  20th  of  July. 

Under  the  north  pole,  the  tvv'ilight  ceafes  when  the  fun's  declination 
is  greater  than  18  degrees  fouth,  which  is  frnm  the  13th  of  November 
to  the  29th  of  January  ;  fo  that  notwlthftanding  the  fun  is  abfent  from 
that  part  of  the  world  for  half  a  year  together,  yet  total  darknefs  does 
not  continue  above  1 1  weeks  ;  and  befides,  the  moon  is  above  the 
horizon,  at  tlie  poles,  for  a  whole  fortnight  of  every  month  through- 
the  year. 

XV.    To  rnrafure  the  d'lfiance  from  one  place  to  another. 

Only  take  their  diftance  with  a  pair  of  dividers,  and  apply  it  tb 
the  equinoiSlial,  that  will  give  the  number  of  degrees  between  tJien)^.. 
which  being  multiplied  by  60,  (the  number  of  geographical  miles  in 
one  degree)  gives  the  exacl  diftance  fought :  or,  estei>d  the  quadrant 

of 
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/of  altitude  from  one  place  to  another,  that  will  (hew  the  number  of 
jjegrees  in  like  manner,  which  may  be  reduced  to  miles  as  before. 

Thus  the  diftance  from  London  to  Madrid  is  i  if  degrees.  From 
Paris  to  Conftantinople  19^  degrees.  From  Brillol  in  England  to 
iSofton  is  45  degrees,  which  multiplied  by  69^,  (the  number  of  Eng- 
.lifli  miles  in  a  degree)  gives  3,1274-  miles. 

Note.  No  place  can  l3e  further  from  another  than  180  degrees,  that 
,being  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  and  confcquently  the 
greateft  diftance. 

'XVI.     To  find  oil  thofe  countries  in  ruhich  an  ecltpfe  of  the  moon  will  he 

•vifible. 

Find  the  place  to  which  the  fun  is  vertical  at  the  time  of  the  eclipfe, 
jby  problem  VII.  bring  the  antipodes,  or  country  oppofite  the  place 
wliere  the  fun  is  vertical  at  the  time  of  the  eclipfe,  to  the  zenith  or 
lop  of  the  globe,  and  then  the  eclipfe -will  be  feen  in  all  places  above 
the  horizon  at  that  time. 

XVII.  To  calculate  the  circwhference  of  the  earfh,  that  Is,  to  fnd  how  many 
'  Amies  it  is  round  ;  it  being  fiippoftd  to  be  a  globe. 

A  line  going  round  the  earth,  being  fuppofed  to  be  a  circle,  is  divided 
,like  every  other  circlelnto  360. degrees  ;  and  each  degree  into  60  min- 
utes. Therefore,  if  the  length  of  a  degree  be  multiplied  by  360,  the 
■produifl  is  the  circumference.  Thus,  if  a  degree  be  69^  Englifh 
miles,  the  circumference  is  25,020  miles;  if  a  degree  be  69'2  miles, 
the  circumference  is  24,912. 

Note.  Sixty  geographical  miles  make  a  degree,  therefore  the  cir- 
.cumference  is  21,600  geographical  miles. 

XVIII.  To  calculate  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  that  is,  to  fnd  ho-zi'  many  miles 

it  is  through  ;  it  being  fuppofed  to  be  a  globe. 

Multiply  the  circumference  by  1 13,  and  divide  the  product  by  355, 
•the  quotient  v/ill  give  die  diameter.  Thus,  If  the  circumference  be 
24,912  miles,  the  diameter  is  7928. 

Note.  From*  thefe  dimenfions  of  the  earth"  we  may  infer,  ift.  that, 
if  a  hole  were  made  through  it,  and  a  mill-ftone  Ihould  fall  in  this 
"hole  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  a  minute,  it  would  be  more  than  2j  days 
.  defcending  to  the  centre. 

2d.  If  a  man,  defirous  of  travelling  round  the  earth,  fiiould  go  20 
miles  each  day,  he  would  be  nearly  34-  years  In  completing  the 
journey. 

3d.  If  a  bird  fhbuld  fly  round  the  earth  in  two  days,  the  flight 
muft  exceed  the  rate  of  525  miles  an  hour. 

XIX.  To  fnd  the  fuperfAal  content   of  the  earth  ;  //  being  fuppofed  to  he  a 

globe. 

Multiply  the  circumference  by  the  diameter.  Thus,  if  the  circum- 
-ference  be  24,912  m.iles,  and  the  diameter  7928,  the  fuperficial  con- 
.tent  is  i97;502,336  fquare  miles. 

D  3  XX. 
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XX.    To  f.nd  th(  fdlid  content  of  the  earth  ;  it  le'tng  fiippnfed  to  be  a  gluhc. 

Multiply  the  furface  by  cnejlxlh  of  liie  diameter,  and  it  will  give 
the  folidity.  Thui,  the  iniface  and  diameter  being  as  above,  the 
folidity  is  260,966,419,968  iblid  miks. 

After  the  fame  manner  we  may  find  the  furf^ice  and  folidity  not 
<miy  of  the  earth,  but  alfo  of  the  whole  body  of  the  atmofphere  fur^  ' 
rounding  it,  piovided  it  be  always  and  every  where  of  the  fame  * 
height.  Ivor,  having  foimd  its  perpendicular  height  by  means  of  the 
.  batometer,  or  the  refiai5lion  o^  the  fun's  light,  double  the  iaid  height 
and  add  the  fame .  to  the  diametef  of  the  earth  ;  then  multiply  the 
fum  as  a  new  diameter,  or  the  diameter  of  the  earth  and  atmof- 
phere, by  its  proper  circuniierence,  the  produdl  is  the  upper  furface 
of  the  atmofphere  ;  multiply  this  furface  by  one-fixth  of  the  diame- 
ter, from  the  j)rodu(ft  fubtraft  the  folidity  of  the  earth,  ai'ul  there  will 
remain  that  cf  the  atmofphere. 

PROBLEMS  foived  on  the  CELESTIAL  GLOBE. 

THE  equator,  ecliptic,  tropics,  polar  circles,  horizon,  and  brazen 
meridian,  are  exadly  alike  on  each  of  the  globes.  Both  alfo  are  rec- 
tified in  the  fame  m.anner. 

N.  E.  The  fan's  phice  for  any  day  of  the  year  ftands  direcflly  againft 
that  day  on  the  horizon  of  the  celeftial  globe,  as  it  does  on  that  day 
of  the  terreftrial.  ' 

The  Jai'i'udc  and  longitude  of  the  celefcial  bodies  ar*  reckoned  in  a 
veiy  different  manner  from  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  places  ,on  ; 
the  earth  ;  for  all  terre&rial  latitudes  are  reclioned  from  the  equator  ; 
and  longitudes  from  the  meridian  of  fome  remarkable  place,  as  cf 
London  by  the  Britift,  and  of  Paris  by  the  French.  But  the  aftron- 
om.ers  of  all  nations  agree  in  reckoning  the  latitudes  of  the  m.oon, 
planets,  comets,  and  fixed  ftars,  from  the  ecliptic  ;  and  their  longi- 
tudes, and  that  of  die  fun,  from  the  equinoctial  colure  and  from  that 
femicircle  of  it  which  cuts  the  ecliptic  at  tlie  beginning  of  Aries  ;  and 
thence  eaftward,  quite  round  to  the  fime  femiciicle  again.  Conl'e- 
cjuently  thofe  ftars  which  lie  between  the  ecjuinoflial  and  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  ecliptic  have  noith  declination,  but  fouth  latitude  ; 
thofe  which  lie  between  the  equinoftial  and  the  fouthern  half  of  the 
ecliptic  have  fouth  declination,  but  north  latitude  ;  and  all  thofe 
which  lie  between  the  tropics  and  poles  have  their  decliiiations  and 
latitudes  of  the  fame  denomination. 

Prob.   I.       To  find  the  right  afceiifwn  and  drclijiaticr  of  the  far:,  cr  any 

fixed  f/ar. 

Bring  the  fvm's  place  in  llie  ecliptic  to  the  brazen  meiidian  ;  then 
that  degree  in  the  equinoctial  which  is  cut  by  the  meridian  is  the  fun's 
right  afcerfwn  ;  and  that  degree  of  the  meridian  which  is  over  lh§ 
fun's  place  is  his  declitmtion.  Bring  any  fixed.  _ftar  to  the  meridian, 
and  its  right  afcenfioi^  will  be  cut  by  the  meridian  in  the  equinoctial  ; 
aad  the  degree  of  the  meridian  that  fl-inds  over  it  is  its  declination. 

•  So 
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So  that  the  vight  afcenfion  and  declipxation  on  the  celeftial  globe  are 
j  found  in  the  fame  manner  as  lor^itude  and  latitude  on  the  terreflrial. 
t  11.    To  Jind  the  latitude  and  Icngittide  of  any  J- n;-. 

If  the  given  ftar  be  on  the  north  fide  of  the  echptic,  place  the 
Qoth  degree  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  on  the  north  pc  ]e  of  the 
ecliptic,  where  the  twelve  femicircles  meet,  which  divide  the  ecliptic 
into  the  twelve  figns ;  but  if  the  (lar  be  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
ecliptic,  place  the  ycth  degree  of  the  quadrant  on  the  fouth  pole  of 
the  ecliptic  :  keeping  the  90th  degree  of  the  quadrant  on  the  proper 
pole,  turn  the  quadrant  about,  until  its  graduated  edge  cuts  the  ftar  ; 
tlien  the  number  of  degree's  in  the  quadiant,  between  the  ecliptic  and 
the  ftar,  is  its  latitude  ;  and  the  degrees  of  the  ecliptic,  cut  by  the 
quadrant,  is  the  ftar  s  longitude,  Reckoned  according  to  the  fign  in 
ivhich  the  quadrant  then  is. 

JIL    To  preft'tit  the  face  of  the  ftarry  firmament.,  as  feen  from  any  given  place 
of  .the  earth,  at  p.ny  hour  of  the  night. 

Reflify  the  csleftial  globe  for  the  given  latitude,  the  zenith,  and 
fun's  place,  in  every  refped,  as  taught  by  the  problem  for  the  terref- 
trial  ;  an.d  turn  it  about,  until  the  index  points  to  the  given  hour  ; 
then  the  upper  hemifphere  of  the  globe  will  reprefent  the  vifible  half 
cf  the  heavens  for  that  time  :  all  the  ftars  upon  the  globe  being  then 
'v.\  fuch  fitnatlonsj  as  exactly  correfpond  to  thofe  in  the  heavens.  And 
if  the  globe  be  placed  duly  north  and  fouth,  by  means  of  a  compa.fs, 
every  ftar  in  the  globe  v/ill  point  toward  the  like  ftar  in  the  heavens  : 
by  which  means  the  conftellations  and  remarkable  ftars  may  be  eafily 
known.  All  thofe  ftars  vrhich  are  in  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  horizon, 
are  then  rifmg  in  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  heavens';  all  in  the  wcftern, 
are  fetting  in  the  Vv-eftern  fide  \  and  all  thofe  under  the  upper  part  of 
the  brazen  meridian,  betv/een  the  fouth  point  of  the  horizon  and  the 
north  pole,  are  at  their  greateft  altitude,  if  the  latitude  of  the  place  be 
north  ;  but  if  the  latitude  be  fouth,  thofe  ftars  which  lie  under  the 
upper  part  of  the  meridian,  between  the  north  point  of  the  horizon 
and  the  fouth  pole,  are  at  their  greateft  altitude. 

iV.   The  latitude  of  the  place,  and  day  of  the  month  being  given  ;  to  find  the 
thns  ivhen  any  knotvn  flar  'will  rife^  be  upon  the  meridian,  orfet. 

Having  rectified  the  globe,  turn  it  about  until  the  given  ftar  comes 
to  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  and  the  index  will  fliow  the  time 
of  the  ftar's  rifing  ;  then  turn  the  globe  weftward,  and  when  the  ftar 
comes  to  the  brazen  meridian,  the  Index  w'ill  fliow  the  time  of  the  ftar's 
coming  to  the  meridian  of  your  place  ;  laftly,  turn  on,  until  the  ftar 
comes  to  the  weftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  and  the  index  will  .flrow 
the  time  of  the  ftar's  fetting. " 

N.  B.  In  northern  latitudes  thofe  ftars  which  are'lefs  diftant  from 
the  north  pole  than  the  quantity  of  its  elevation  above  the  north 
point  of  the  horizon,  never  fet ;  and  thofe  which  are  lefs  diftant  from 
the  fouth  pole  than  the  number  of  degrc-es  by  which  it  is  depreiTed 
below  the  horizon,  never  rife  :  and  vice  verfa  in  fotithern  latitudes. 

r  4  V.  r* 
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V»   To  Jind  at  what  time  of  the  year  a  given  Jiar  luill  he  vpon  the  meridiem^ 
at  a  givtn  hour  «f  the  night. 

Bring  die  given  ftar  to  the  br^fs  meridian,  and  fet  t\it  index  to  the 
given  hour  ;  then  turn  the  globe,  until  the  index  points  to  XII   at 
noon,  Hivl  the  meridi.in  ^vill  then  cut  the  fun's  place,  anfwering  to  the 
day  of  the  year  fought  ;  which  day  may  be  ealily  found  againft  the   J 
like  plate  of  the  fun  among  the  figns  on  the  wooden  horizon. 

MAPS    and   their    U  S  E. 

A  MAP  is  the  reprefentation  of  fome  part  of  the  earth's  furface  de- 
lineated on  a  plane  according  to  the  laws  of  projedion ;  for  as  the 
fearth  ib  of  a  globuhir  form,  no  part  of  its  fpherical  furface  can  be  ac- 
curately exhtbited  on  a  plane. 

Mapjs  are  either  general  or  particular  :  general  mnps  arc  fuch  as  give. 
uS  a  view  of  an  entire  hemifphere,  or  half  of  the  globe,  and  are  pro- 
jeded  upon  the  plane  of  fome  great  circle,  which  terminates  the  pro- 
jefted  hcmil'phere,  and  divides  it  from  the  other  half  of  the  glob?,  as 
the  meridian,  equator,  or  the  horizon  of  fome  place  ;  and  from  this 
circle  the  projedion  is  faid  to  be  meridional,  erjualorial,  or  horizontal.  ^  I 

Particular  maps  are  fuch  as  exhibit  a  part   lefs  than  a  hemifphere  ; 
fuch  as  maps  of  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  Nortli  America  and  South 
'  America  ;  or  of  particular  kingdoms,  provinces,  countries,  or  lelfer 
diftri'fts. 

There  are  twp  methods  of  projecHiing  the  circles  in  general  maps,    ^ 
v'vL.jlcreogi-aphic  and  orthographic.     In  order  to  form  an  adequate  idea    « 
of  the  conlirudion  of  maps,  we  may  imagine  the  globe  on  which  the    'i 
circles  are  delineated  to  be  of  thin  glafs,  and  that  half  of  it  is  viewed  at 
the  fame  time.     In  taking  this  view,  the  eye  may  be  conceived  to  be  . 
placed  at  different  diftances  from  the  hemifphere  to  be  projefted.     If  , 
the  eye  be  conceived  to  be  placed  in  fome  point  of  the  furface  of  the  ' 
fphere  to  view  the  concave  of  the  oppofite  hemifphere,  it  is  called  the  ■ 
Jlcreographic  projedicn  ;  if  the  eye  be  fuppofej  to  be  placed  at  an  infinite 
dillance,  it  is  called  the  orthographic piTjetlion. 

In  the  Rereo2;raphic  projection,  the  parts  about  the  middle  are  con-  ! 
traded,  being  maich  lefs  than  thofe  nearer  the  circumference. 

All  the  maps  in  this  treatlfe,  and  indeed  tliofe  in  almoft  all  others, 
are  laid  do\^ni  according  to  the  laws  oi  ftereographic  projedtion. 

Maps  differ  from  the  globe  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  pidure  does 
frorn  a  li.itue.  The  globe  truly  reprefents  the  earth,  but  a  map  no 
more  than  a  plane  furface  can  reprefent  one  that  is  fpherical.  But 
although  the  earth  can  never  be  exhibited  exactjy^  by  one  map,  yet  by 
means  of  feveral  ox  cbem,  each  contaimug  about  lo  or  250  degrees  of 
latitude,  the  reprefentation  will  not  fall  very  much  fliort  of  the  globe 
for  exaftnefs  ';  becaufe  fuch  maps,  if  joined  together,  would  form  a 
fpherical  convex  nearly  as  round  as  the  globe  itfelf. 

Cardinal  Points,'}    I'he  north  is  cpnfidered  as  the  upper  part  of  the  > 

Ti-»up  ;  ihtfauth  is  at  the  bottom,  oppuiite  to  the  nortli ;  the  eq/l  is  on  • 

the  ri^ht  hand,  the  face  being  turned  to  tlie  north  ;  and  \hf  wejl  on' 

^leleft  lar.dj  oppofite  ;o  the  call.   "From- the  top  to  the  bottom  are;; 

■  ■     '  drawn 
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4rawn  meridians,  or  lines  oflongUude  ;  and  from  fide  to  fide,  parallels  of 
latihide.  The  outmoft  of  the  meridians  and  parallels  are  marked  with 
degrees  of  latitude  or  longitude,  by  means  of  which,  and  the  fca/e  of 
miles,  which  is  commonly  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  map,  the  fituations, 
diftances,  &c.  of  places  may  be  found,  as  on  the  artificial  globe. 
Thus  to  find  the  diftance  of  two  places,  fuppofe  Philadelphia  and 
Bofton,  by  the  map,  we  have  only  to  meafure  the  fpace  between  them 
with  the  compaffes,  or  a  bit  of  thread,  and  to  apply  this  diftance  to  the 
fcale  of  miles,  which  Ihews  that  Bofton  is  286  miles  di  Rant,  in  a  ftraight 
line,  from  Philadelphia.  If  the  places  lie  diredtly  north  or  ibuth,  eaft  or 
jveft,  from  one  another,  we  have  only  to  obferve  the  degrees  on  the  me- 
ridians and  parallels,  and  by  turning  tbefe  into  miles,  we  obtain  the 
diftance  without  mealuring.  Rivers  are  defcribed  in  maps  by  blank 
j  lines,  and  are  wider  towards  the  mouth  than  towards  the  head  or 
fpring.  Mountains  are  fketchcd  on  maps  as  on  a  piflure.  Forefts 
and  woods  are  reprefented  by  a  kind  of  fhrub  ;  bogs  and  morafles,  by 
Ihades  ;  fands  and  (hallows  are  defcribed  by  fmall  dots  ;  and  roads 
ufually  by  double  lines.  Near  harbours,  the  depth  of  the  water  is  ex- 
prefied  by  figures  reprefenting  fathoms. 

When  any  part  of  the  heavens,  or  earth,  is  faid  to  be  on  the  right 
pr  left,  we  are  to  underftand  the  exprefllon  differently  according"^  to 
the  profeffion  of  the  perfon  who  makes  ufe  of  it ;  becaufe  according 
to  that,  his  face  is  fuppofed  to  be  turned  toward  a  certain  quarter.  A 
geographer  is  fuppofed  to  ftand  with  his  face  to  the  north,  becaufe  the 
northern  part  of  the  world  is  beft  known.  An  aftronomer  looks  to- 
\vard  the  fouth,  to  obferve  the  celeflial  bodies  as  they  come  to  the  me- 
ridian. The  ancient  augurs  in  obferving  the  flight  of  birds,  looked 
toward  the  eaft  ;  while  the  poets  look  weftward  toward  the  Fortunate 
ifles.  Ill  books  of  geography,  therefore,  by  the  right  hand  we  mull 
underftand  the  eaft  ;.in  thofe  of  aftronomy,  the  weft;  in  fuch  as  re- 
late to  augi^ry,  the  foiith  j  and  in  the  w^r itings  of  poets,  the  north. 

GEOGRAPHICAL   THEOREMS,   or   PROPO- 
SITIONS. 

THESE  propofitions,  which  are  deducible  from  the  nature  of  tli? 
foregoing  work,  the  learner  will  find  to  be  fo  many  real  truths,  if  he 
properly  applies  and  contemplates  them  upon  the  globe. 

I.  Places  lying  under  the  equator  have  no  latitude  ;  becaufe  the 
Reckoning  of  latitude  begins  at  the  equator. 

II.  Under  the  poles  of  the  world  the  latitude  Is  greateft,  or  juft  90 
degrees. 

III.  In  going  from  the  equator  toward  the  poles,  the  latitude  in- 
creafes  ;  but  in  going  toward  the  equator,  the  latitude  decreafes. 

IV.  The  latitude  of  any  place  is  equal  to  the  height  of  the  pole  In 
degrees  above  the  horizon'. 

V.  Places  lying  under  that  meridian,  which  is  accounted  the  Jirjl, 
Ijaye  no  longitiide  ;  becaufe  the  reckoning  of  longitude  begins  at  that 
meridian. 

vr. 
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VI.  Thofe  places  have  the  greateft  longitude  which  lie  under  th" 
meridian,  oppofite  to  that  where  longitude  begins. 

VII.  The  longitude  of  any  place  cannot  be  greater  than  iSo  de- 
grees eaftward  or  weihvaid  ;  becaufe  tjiat  is  the  meridian  oppofite  to 
that  \vhence  longitude  is  reckoned. 

VIII.  No  two  places  can  be  ditlant  from  one  another  above  i8o 
degrees  ;  becaufe  iBo  degrees  is  half  the  circumference  of  a  great 
circle  on  llie  globe. 

IX.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  enjoy  the  fun's  light  an  equal 
length  of  tv.-ne,  and  are  equally  long  without  him. 

.  X.-  Under  tlie  enuinoS'iaJ,  the  days  and  nights  are  always  equal  to 
12  hours  ;  but  not  exactly  fo  in  any  other  place. 

XI.  In  all  places  between  the  equator  and  the  poles,  the  days  and  ] 
nights  are  never  ec^ual  but  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  in  March  and 
September. 

Xlt.  The  difference  between  the  lengths  of  the  days  and  nights  in'' 
any  place  on  either /v/t'  the  equator  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place  is  greater. 

.  XI 11.  in  places  exactly  under  xhe polar  drcles,  the  fun  appears,^vhen 
tit  thefurnmfr  tropic,  one  whole  day  without  fetting  ;  and  dilappears 
pne  whole  day  ^vilen  in  the  ivintcr  tropic  :  at  other  times  it  daily  rifes 
and  f<--ts  as  elfewhere. 

XIV^.  At  all  places  mxhe  frigid  zones,  the  fun -appears  every  yeajr^ 
without  fetting  for  a  certain  number  of  days  ;  and  difappears  for* 
about  the  fame  fpace  of  time.  And  the  nearer  to,  or  further  from  the 
pole  thofe  places  ure,  the  longer  or  Ihorter  is  his  appearance  and  ab- 
fence. 

XV.  To  all  places  under  the  fame  femicircle  of  the  fneridian,  wheth- 
er on  the  north  or  fouth  fide  of  the  equator,  it  is  noon  or  midnight,  or  ^ 
any  other  hour  of  th.e  day.  or  night,  at  the  fame  time  precifely. 

XVI.  places  lying  eaftward  of  any  other  place  have  their  mornitig, 
voor.  and  evc7w:g  hours  earlier  than  ut  that  place,  by  one  hour  for  eve- 
ry rj  degrees  it  lies  eaftward  of  it. 

XVII.  Places  lying  weftward  of  any  other  place  h^ve  their  morn- 
ing, noon  and  evenhig  hours  later  than~~at  that  place,  by  one  hour  for 
tvery  15  degrees  it  lies  weftvi^ard  of  it. 

XVI II.  A  perfon  in  f^o\r\g  eafkvard  quite  round  the  globe  will  have 
gained  one  day  in  his  reckoning  of  time,  with  refpecl  to  the  account 
Icept  at  the  place  he  departed  from  ;  but  had  his  circuit  been  made 
'V-Hjhzi'ard,  he  Avould  have  loft  one  day  wnth  refpedl  tp  the  account 
kept  at  that  place. 

XIX.  Two  perfons  fetting  out  at  the  fame  time  from  a  place  to 
iral:e  the  circuit  of  ti*e  globe,  one  going  cafltucrd  the  other  nvefhvard, 
will,  on  their  return,  differ  in  their  account  of  time  by  tvo  entire 
days. 

XX.  To  all  places  M-ithin  the  torrid  %one,  the  fun  is  vertical,  i.  e. 
comes  over  the  heads  of  the  inhabitants,  twice  a  year.  To  thofe  under 
the  tropics,  once :  but  it  is  never  vertical  to  thofe  in  the  temperate  or 
frigid  zones. 

XXI.  People  who  live  to  the  rbrth  of  the  torrid  zone  fee  the  fun 
due  fouih  at  noon  ;  and  thofe  who  live  to  the  fouth  of  the  torrid  zone 
ice  the  fun  due  north  at  noon.  XXII. 
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XXn.  Thofe  v.'ho  fee  the  fun  to  the  northivard  have  their  fhadows 
'^ro]QS(.tdi  fouthivard ;  but  thofe  who  fee  the  fun  to  l\\<zfQuthivardh?L\Q 

reir  fhadows  projected  northivard. 
XXIII.  The  nearer  the  fun  is  to  the  zen'iih  of  any  perfon,  the  fliort- 
:r  is  the  fliadow  at  noon  ;  bat  the  further  from  the  ^eiilih  at  noon,  the 
onger  is  the  Ihadow :  the  Ihadow  is  always  opppfite  to  the  fun  ;  and 
Jroie  who  have  the  fun  in  their  zenith,  i.  e.  dhecUy  over  their  heads, 
be  fald  to  have  no  [length  of]  ihadov/. 

.  XXIV.  In  all  places  fituated  in  2l  parallel fpJxre,  i.  e.  at  or  vciy  near 
he  poles,  the  fun's  daily  motion  h  parallel,  or  nearly  fo,  to  the  refpec 
ive  horizons  of  fuch  places. 

XXV.  In  every  place  fituated  in  a  right  fphere,  i,  e.  at  or  near  the 
quator,  the  fun's  daily  motion  is  perpcilcular,  or  nearly  fo,  to  tlis 
oriznn  of  fuch  places. 

XXVI.  In  all  places  fituated  in  an  ohl'i  que  fphere,  \.  e.  lying  between 
e  equator  and  the  poles,  the  circle  of  the  fun's  daily  motion  is  al- 
ays  oblique  to  the  horizon  of  fuch  place,  or  cuts  it  at  unequal  angles, 

XXVII.  On  the  days  of  the  equinoxes  only,  that  is,  about  the  20th 
)f  March,  and  23d  of  September,  the  fun  rifes  exactly  in  the  fi?/?  point 
>f  the  horizon,  and  fets  in  the  kvcJI  point,  to  every  place  upon  the 
:arth. 

XXVIII.  To  places  in  north  latitude,  the  fun»rifes  to  the  northivard. 
)f  eajl  and  fets  to  the  northivard  of  nvejl,  from  the  vernal  to  the 
\utm7mal  equinox  ;  and  rifes  to  the  fotilhivard  of  eaji  and  fets  to  the 
huthnvard  of  wej},  from  the  time  of  the  auturmml  equinox  to  that  of  the 
lernql. 

Lajlly.  In  all  places  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  morning  and  evening 
wilight  is  leaft  ;  in  the  two  frigid  zones  it  is  greatell ;  and  in  the 
emperate  zones  the  twilight  is  a  medium  between  the  other  two. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  concerning  HEAT  and 
COLD.* 

THAT  xhe  pi-efence  of  the  fun  is  the  principal  fource  of  heat,  as  well 
IS  of  light,  and  his  ahfuce  of  cold,  is  too  obvious  ever  to  have  been 
loubted. 

The  next  fource  of  heat  is  the  condenfat'wn  of  vapom:  It  is  well 
:nown  that  vapour  contains  a  quantity  of  the  matter  of  lieat  Avhicli 
)roduces  no  other  effedl  but  that  of  making  it  aifume  an  aerial  expand- 
:d  ftate,  until  the  vapour  is  condenfed  into  a  liquid  ;  but  during  this 
;ondenf;ition  a  quantity  of  fenfible  heat  is  fet  loofe,  which  warms  the 
urrounding  atmofphere.  This  condenfation  is  frequently  caufed  by 
;he  attradlion  of  an  eleflrical  cloud,  aqd  hence  the  fukrinefs  we  fre- 
quently experience  before  rain. 

As  the  tarth  is  the  chief  fource  of  heat,  in  the  atmofphere  that  fur- 
•ounds  it,  dlftc.nce  from  the  earth  is  the  fource  of  cold  ;  or,  in  other 
^ords,  the  greateft  cold  mud  prevail  in  the  higheil  regions  of  the  at- 
rnofphere,  and.  fo  much  the  greater,  as  clear  unclouded  air  feems  to 

receive 

*  Extrafted  from  Kirwan's  ingenious  work,  entidsc  "  An  Eilimate  of  the  Tem- 
peraime  of  Different  Latitudes." 
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receive  no  heat  whatfoeA'^er  from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  whether  dired  Or 
.reiiefled.  Thus  if  the  focus  of  the  moil  powerful  burning  glafs  be 
direfted  on  mere  air,  it  does  not  produce  the  fmalleft  degree  of  heat; 
■^nd  the  reaibn  is,  becaufe  the  air  being  tranfparent  affords  a  free  paf- 
iage  to  the  rays  of  hght,  and  refiftance  to  their  motion  is  one  requi- 
iite  in  order  to  their  production  of  heat. 

Hence  the  higheft  mountains,  even  under  the  equator,  are,  during 
the  whole  year,  covered  with  fnow.  Mr.  Bouguer  found  tlie  cold  of 
Pinchinca^  one  of  the  Cordeliers,  immediately  under  the  line,  to  ex- 
-tend  from  feven  to  nine  degrees  mider  the  freezing  point,  every  morn- 
ing before  funrife  ;  and  hence  at  a  csruin  height,  which  varies  in  al- 
moft  every  latitude,  it  conftantly 'freezes  at  night,  in  every  feafon,! 
xhough  in  the  -warm  climates  it  thaws  to  forae  degree  the  next  day.' 
This  height  he  calls  xhs/o'oier  term  of  congelation:  l>etv.^een  die  tropics 
he  places  it  at  the  height  of  i  5,577  feet. 

At  ftiii  greater  heiglits  it  never  freezes,  not  becatife  the  cold  de. 
/"reafes,  but  becaufe  vapours  do  nQt  afcend  fo  high  ;  this  height  Mr.' 
■Bouguer  calls  the  upper  term  of  congelation,  and  under  the  equator  he 
iixes  it  at  the  height  of  28,000  feet,  at  moft.  Under  the  equatoi^ 
ahere  being  very  little  variety  in  the  weather,  the  height  of  bo  Ji  terms 
is  nearly  confl:a?-!t ;  under  other  latitudes  this  heigh'  is  vaiiable,  both 
an  (ummer  and  .winter,  according  lo  the  degvte  of  heat  which  prevaii$ 
on  the  furface  of  the  eartlj. 

The  next  general  fonrce  of  cold  is  evaporation;  for  the  attraclion  of 
.the  particles  of  liquids  decreales  as  their  points  of  contact  oimiaifli, 
and  thereby  their  capacity  for  receivijig  the  matter  of  hoai  (vvhicii  is 
the  fame  as  that  of  light)  increafes  ;  by  this  increafed  capacity,  the 
iaiatter  of  heat  or  fire  contained  in  the  neighbouring  bodies,  which* 
like  all  other  fluids,  flows  where  it  finds  leaft  refiftance,  1=;  ueten'};-'.e<i 
to  flow  toward  the  vapour  ;  and  confequently  thofe  bodies  are  cooled, 
tliough  the  vapour  is  not  heated  ;  becaufe  the  re-adtion  of  its  parti- 
cles is  barely  equcJ  to  that  which  it  had  before  its  capacity  was  in* 
treafed.* 

With  refpecl  to  evaporation,  we  may  remark,  ^fl:.  That  in  our 
climates,  it  i:j  about  four  times  as  great  from  the  vernal  to  the  autum- 
nal equinox,  ^s  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vei-nal. 

2diy.  The  degree  of  cold  produced  by  evaporation  is  much  greater 
when  the  air  is  warmer  than  the  evaporating  fuiface,  than  that  which 
is  produced  when  the  evaporating  fiirface  is  tlie  warmer  of  the  two. 
Hence,  warm  winds^;xs  the  Sirocco,  Harmatan,  &c.  aie  more  deiicca- 
tivethan  cold  winds. 

3dly.  That  it  is  greatly  increafed  by  a  current  of  air  or  wind  flow-  ^ 
ing  over  the  evaporating  fuwface,  not  only  becaufe  the  evaporating 
fur  face  is  thereby  increafed,  hut  alfo  becaufe  unfaturated  air  is  con- 
■Jlaiitly   brouglit  into  contavfl  with  it.     Hence  it  has  been  remarked 
that  calm  days  are  the  hotteft. 

4thly.  Tiiat  trafts  of  land  covered  with  trees  or  Vegetables  emit 
more  vaj^our  than  the  fame  ipace  covered  with  water,  as  Dr.  Hales 

has 

*  Heat  is  oliferved  to  diminifli  in. afccnding  into  the  atmcfphcrc,  nearly  in  a^ 
i-ri tliniitical  pvoi; leflion.  -^l 
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bis  obferved.     Mr.  Williams   found  this  quantity  to  amount  to  one^ 
liliird  more. 

Laftly,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  heat  and  cold  of  different  coun- 
tines  are  tranfmitted  from  one  to  the  other  by  the  medium  of  winds. 
How  the  air  of  a  cold  country  is  determxinedto  flow  towards  a  warm.- 
«r  is  eafliy  underftood  ;  but  by  wh.at  means  warm  air  is  determined 
to  flow  towards  cold  countries  is  fomewhat  diffi.calt  to  explain.  I" 
fhall  here  mention  two  caiifes  that  occur  to  me,  wifliing  for  a  luUer 
explanation  from,  others. 

ill:.  If  from  any  traft  iii'  the  upper' regions  of  the  atraofphere,  twa 
currents  of  airflow  in  oppoiite  direftions,  as  fometimes  happens,  the 
inferior  air,  being  lefs  compreifed  will  become  fpecifically  lighter^' 
and  current*  of  air  in  oppofite  directions  to  the  upper  currents  will 
take  place. 

2dly.  I  conceive  that,  ■^hen  eafterly  and  weflerly  winds  meet  with 
unequal  force,  one  of  them  may  be  refledted  northward. 

From  what  has  been  already  faid,  it  follows,  that  fom.e  fituatioiis 
are  better  fitted  to  receive  or  communicate  heat  than  other  fituations  ; 
thus  high  and  mountainous  fituations,  being  nearer  to  the  fource  of 
cold,  mult  be  colder  than  lower  fituations  ;  and  countries  covered 
with  woods,  as  they  prevent  the  accefs  of  the  fun's  rays  to  the  earth, 
©r  to  the  heaps  of  fnow  which  they  may  conceal,  and  prefent  more 
numerous  evaporating  furfaces,  liiuil  be  colder  than  open  countries, 
though  fituated  in  the  fame  latitude  ;  and  fince  all  trafts  of  land  pre- 
fent infinite  varieties  of  fituation,  uniform  refults  cannot  here  be  ex- 
pefted. 

With  refpefc'  to  the  annual  teitiperature,  we  may  remark,  ift. 
That  within  lo  degrees  of  the  poles  the  tem.peratures  ditFer  very  lit- 
tle ;  neither  do  they  differ  much  within  lo  degrees  of  the  equator. 

2d.  The  temperatures  of  different  years  differ  very  little  near  the 
equator,  but  they  differ  more  and  more,  as  the  latitudes  approach  tlie 
poles. 

3d.  It  fcarce  ever  freezes  in  latitudes  under  35®,  unlefs  in  yexj 
elevated  fituations,.  and  it  fcarce  ever  hails  in  latitudes  higher  than 
60°. 

4th.  Between  latitudes  35°  and  60°,  in  places  adjacent  to  the  fea, 
k  generally  thaws  when  the  fun's  altitude  is  40°,  and  feldom  begirts 
to  freeze,  until  the  fun's  meridiaii  altitude  is  below  40°. 
'  Hence  vre  may  obferve,  that  the  month  of  January  is  the  coldeft  m 
every  latitude. 

2d.  That  July  is  the  v.-armeft  month  in  all  latitudes  above  48° ;  but 
in  lower  Lititudes,  Auguft  is  generally  the  warmed. 

3d.  That  December  and  January,  and  alfo  June  and  July,  differ  but 
little.  In  latitudes  above  30°,  the  months  of  Auguft,  September, 
Oiftober,  and  November,  differ  more  from  each  other,  than  thofe  o'J 
Februarys  March,  April,,  and  May.  In  latitudes  under  30  °,  the  dif- 
ference is  not  fo  great.  The  teinperature  of  April  approaches  moie, 
every  where,  to  the  annual  temperature,  tlian  that  of  any  other  month- ; 
whence  we  may  infer,  tiiat  the  effeds  of  natural  caufes,  that  operikt;i 
gradually  over  a  large  extent,^  do  net  arrive  at  their  nia:cirr.i::a,  until  t'i<r. 
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afiivity  of  the  caufes  begins  to  diminifh  ;  this  appears  alfo  in  the  op* 
ei  ation  of  the  moon  on  feas,  which  produces  tides  ;  but  after  thefe 
effeds  have  arrived  at  their  niaxhrunny  the  decrements  are  more  rapid 
than  the  inctcments  originally  were,  during  the  progrefs  to  that  max- 
imumk 
■  ^th.  Tliat  the  dilTercnces,  between  the  hotted  and  coldeft  months, 
■within  20*^  of  the  equator,  are  inconfiderable,  except  in  fome  peculiar 
fiinations ;  but  that  they  incriiafe  in  proportion  as  we  i~ecede  from  the 
equator. 

5lh.  That  in  the  highefl  latitude?,  we  often  meet  wiih  a  heat  of  75 
or  80  degi-ees  ;  and  particidarly  in  latitudes  59  and  60,  the  heat  of 
July  is  frequently  greater,  than  in  latitude  51  °. 

6t:h.  -That  every  habitable  latitude  enjoys  a  heat  of  60  degrees  at 
leaft,  for  two  months  ;  which  heat  feems  necefl'ary  for  the  growth 
aud  matuiity  of  corn.  The  quicknefs  of  vegetation,  in  the  higher 
latitudes,  proceeds  frorh  the  duration  of  the  fun  above  the  horizon. 
Raia  is  little  wanted,  as  the  earth  is  fufnciently  moiftened  by  the 
liquefaction  of  the  fnow,  that  covers  k  during  the  winter ;  in  all  this 
we  cannot  fufficiently  iximire  the  wife  difpoutlon  of  Providence. 

7th.  It  is  owing  to  the  fame  provident  hand,  that  the  globe  of  the 
earth  is  interfedcd  with  feas  and  mountains,  in  a  manner,  that  on  it3 
firR  appearance^  feems  altogether  irregular  and  fortuitous  ;  prefenting 
to  the  eye  of  ignorance  the  vievi"-  of  an  immenfe  ruin  ;  but  when  the 
effedis  of  tlicfs  feeming  irregularities,  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  are 
carefully  ir.ipedcd,  they  are  found  moft  beneiicial  and  even  neceifary 
to  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants ;  for,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  advantages 
of  trade  and  commerce,  which  could  not  exift  without  thefe  feas  ;  it 
is  by  their  vicinity  that  the  cold  of  the  higher  latitudes  is  moderated, 
and  the  heat  of  the  lov.'er.  It  is  by  want  of  feas  that  the  interior 
parts  of  Aha,  as  Siberia  and  Great  Tartary,  as  Vv^ell  as  thofe  of  Africa, 
are  rendered  almoft  uninhabitable;  a  circumftance  which  furniftes 
a  ftrong  prejudice  againfl:  the  opinion  of  thofe,  who  think  thefe  coun- 
tries^ were  the  original  habitations  of  man.  In  the  fame  manner, 
mountains  are  neceliary  ;  not  only  as  the  refervoirs  of  rivers,  but  as 
a  defence  ngainft  the  violence  of  heat,  in  the  warm  latitudes  :  with- 
cut  the  Alps,  Pyrennees,  Appcnniiie,  the  mountains  of  Dauphine,  and 
Auvergnc,  &c.  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  would  be  deprived  c^f  the 
mild  temperature  they  at  prefent  enjoy.  Without  the  Balgate  Hills, 
or  Indian  Appennine,  India  would  have  been  a  defert.  Hence  Ja- 
maica, St.  Donn"ngo,  Sumatra,  and  moft  other  intertropical  illands, 
are  furniilied  with  mountains,  from  which  the  breezes  proceed  that 
fefreih  them. 

A  view  of  the  Annu  Ai,  Temperature  of  different  places,  according 
■  to  the  order  of  their  LATitUi'^Es,  beginning  with  the  greateft. 
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'  AIR  is  a  fine  invIfiUIe  fluid,  furrounding  the  earth,  and  evtenain"- 
to  fome  miles  above  its  furfarc  ;  and  that  coilecHon  c.{  it,  together 
with  the  bodies  it  contains,  circumfcribing  the  eiffth,.  is  called  ih  - 
atmofphere. 

Few  natural  bodies  have  been  the  fubjcfl:  of  more  experiment?  '^  ns 
liie  air  j  and  from  theie  it  apoaars,  that  it  is  both  heavy  and  e]:''-;o. 
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By  Its  gravity  it  is  capable  of  fupporting  all  lighter  bodies,  as,  fmoke 
Vapours,  odours,  &c.  And  by  its  elafticity,  a  fmall  volume  of  air  i% 
capable  of  expanding  itfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fill  a  very  large 
fpace,  and  alfo  of  being  comprefled  into  a  much  fmaller  compafs. 
Cold  has  the  property  of  comp'refling  air,  and  heat  of  expanding  it. 
But  as  foon  as  the  caufe  of  expanfion  or  compreflion  is  removed,  ic 
will  return  to  its  natural  ftate.  Hence  if  an  alteration  be  made  in 
ally  part  of  the  atmofphere,  either  hj  heat  or  cold,  the  neighbouring- 
parts  will  be  put  in  commotion,  by  the  eifort  which  the  air  always 
makes  to  recover  its  former  ftate. 

Wind  is  not;liing  more  than  a  ftream  or  current  of  air  capable,  of 
very  different  degrees  of  velocity,  and  generally  blowing  from  one 
point  of  the  horizon  to  its  oppofite.  The  horizon,  like  all  other  cir- 
cles, is  divided  into  360  degrees  ;  but  as  thefe  divifions  are  too  mi- 
nute for  common  ufe,  it  is  alfo  divided  into  32  equal  parts,  called 
rhutnls,  or  points  of  the  compafs.  Winds  are  denominated  eaft,  weftj 
north,  fouth,  &c.  according  to  the  points  of  the  compafs  on  which 
they  blow  ;  and,  with  refpedl  to  their  direflion,  are  diftributed  into 
three  clafTes,  viz.  general,  periodical,  and  variable. 

General  \vinds  are  fuch  as  blow  always  nearly  in  the  fame  diredllon. 
They  are  found  to  prevail  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  between, 
the  latitudes  of  about  28  degrees  north  and  fouth  ;  blowing  general- 
ly at  the  equator  from  the  eaft,  on  the  north  fide  of  it  between  the 
north  and  eaft,  and  more  northerly  the  nearer  the  northern  limit ; 
and  on  the  fouth  tide,  between  the  fouth  and  eaft,  and  more  foutherly 
the  nearer  tlie  fouthern  limit,  and  are  alfo  called  tropical  ox  general  trade 
winds. 

Winds  moftly  originate  in  variations  of  the  temperature  of  the"' 
atmofphere.  An  increafe  of  heat  in  any  part  rarefies  the  air,  and,  as 
the  reliftance  is  leaft  above,  produces  an  afcending  current,  which 
dilTufes  itfelf  at  fome  greater  altitude  where  the  denfity  is  lefs,  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  ambient  colder  air  rulhes  to  the  rarefied  part  to 
reftore  the  equilibrium,  and  thus  winds  blow  toward  it  on  every  fide. 
On  the  contrary,  cold  condenfes  the  air  ;  and  a  partial  condenfacion 
produces  winds  blowing  in  every  dlredion  from  the  condenfed  part. 

The  fiiperior  degree   of  heat  near  the  equator,  produced  by  the 
aftlon  of  the  fun,  in  connexion  with  the  earth's  rotation  on   its  axis, 
may  be   confidered  as,  the  caifc   of    the  general   winds.       For,    In 
confequence  of  greater  heat,   the   air  becomes  more  rarefied,   and 
currents  flow  thither  from  the  northern  and  fouthern  regions,  that 
is,   a   north    wind    is    produc'ed  on  the  north   fide  of  the  equator, 
and   a  fouth    wind   on  the  fouth  fide.     And,  fince  the  velocity  of 
the  diurnal  motion  is  greater  at  the  equator  than  in  any  parallel  of 
latitude,  and  fince  the  air,  having  this  motion  In  common  with  the 
earth,  when  at  reft  with  refpcft  to  the  earth  is  proportionally  fwifter 
at  the  equator  ;  it  follows,  that  a  current  moving  from  the  north  or : 
fouth  tbward  the  equator,  having  lefs  velocity  toward  the  eaft  than  the| 
equ;itorial  region,  will  have  a  relative  motion  toward  the  weft,  that! 
is.  It  will  become  an  eaftcrly  wind,  blowing   between  north  and  eafti^ 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  equator,  and  bctw^een  fouth  and  eaft  on  the  J 
fouth  fide. 

Periodica* 
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Periodical  winds  are  fuch  as  blow  nearly  in  certain  direfiions  dur- 
ing certain  periods  of  time,  "i^he  monfoons  or ^/Joifting  trade  ii'inds,  and 
the  land  and  fea  breezes^  are  of  this  kind.  The  monfoons  blow  fist 
hionths  in  one  direftion,  and  then  fix  months  in  the  oppofite,  the 
changes  happening  about  the  times  of  the  equinoxes.  Thefe  winds 
chiefly  prevail  in  fome  parts  of  the  Indian  ocean.  The  land  and  fea 
breezes  are  winds,  which  blow  from  the  land  in  the  night,  and  from 
the  fea  in  the  day  time,  chanrnng  their  direction  every  12  hours. 
They  obtain  in  fome  degree  on  the  coafl  of  every  country,  b|it  are 
moft  remarkable  between  the  tropics.  In  the  Indian  illands  the  fea 
breeze  begins  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continues  till 
about  nine  in  the  evening  ;  a  land  breeze  then  fucceeds  and  continues 
till  about  nine  the  next  morning. 

The  periodical  winds  arlfe  from  the  difference  in  the  temperature 
of  the  air  lying  over  land,  and  of  that  which  lies  over  water,  cccafion- 
ed  by  their  not  acquiring  or  lofmg  equal  degrees  of  heat  in  a  given 
time.  The  Indian  oceati  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  and  north  by  part  of 
Africa,  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  India,  the  fnores  of  which  are  fituated 
wichin  the  limits  of  the  trade  winds  ;  and  the  fun,  after  the  vernal 
equinox,  renders  the  air  above  thefe  excenfive  trafls  of  land  hotter 
than  that  above  the  adjacent  fea,  and  thus  produces  a  wind,  which 
foon  begins  to  blow  toward  the  land  ;  and  as  its  direction  is  from  the 
equator,  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  will  tend  to  carry  it  on  a  weft- 
erly  point  of  the  compafs.  This  direftion  of  the  wind  continues  from 
April  to  Odtober^  when,  the  fun  having  paffed  to  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
equator,  the  air  lying  over  the  land  toward  the  north  becomes  colder 
than  that  which  lies  over  the  water,  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  inverted, 
and  it  blows  on  the  oppofite  point  the  remaining  fix  months  of  the  year. 
And  with  refped:  to  the  land  and  fea  breezes,  the  effedt  of  the  fun  in 
heating  the  air  lying  over  the  land  in  the  day  time  being  greater  than 
the  heat  he  produces  in  the  air  which  lies  over  the  adjacent  feas,  fea 
breezes  arife  ;  and  in  the  night,  the  air  which  before  was  hotteft  be- 
comes and  continues  coldeft,  and  a  land  breeze  is  the  confequence.    ♦ 

F'ari able  v^'mds  are  thofe  wliich  are  fubjeftto  no  regularity  of  duration 
or  change.    All  the  winds  in  latitudes  higher  than  40°  are  of  this  kind. 

Variable,  as  well  as  periodical,  winds  are  principally  owing,  without 
doubt,  to  the  different  temperatures  of  air  incumbent  on  land  and  water. 

Various  circumftances  operate  in  producing  dillnrbances  and  vari- 
ations in  the  general  and  periodical  winds.  Different  kinds  of  foil 
diverfify  the  temperature  of  the  in.cumbent  air.  Sometimes  chains  of 
mountains  form  a  kind  of  eddy.  In'extenfive  feas  and  oceans,  the 
general  trade  winds  are  fubjedt  to  few  variations,  and  to  fewer  in  the 
Pacific  than  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  latter  containing  many  iflands, 
and  being  bounded  by  large  continents. 

Between  28°  and  40"  of  fouth  latitude,  and  between  30°  of  weft  and 
100"  of  eaft  longitude  from  London,  the  wind  is  by  far  t]ie  greater 
part  of  the  time  between  northweft  and  fouthweft ;  and  between  tJie 
northern  limit  of  the  general  trade  wind,  and  the  parallel  of  40°,  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  the  weilerly  winds   prevail,  but  with  lefs  certainty. 

Such  winds  are  to  be  expefled  in  confequence  of  the   great  quan- 
tity of  air  that  afcends  from  the  moA  rarefied  part  near  the  equator, 
and  diffufes  itfelf  toward  the  north  and  fouth  in  upper  currents,  whi:h» 
XD]  v?heo 
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when  fufficiently  cooled  and  condenled,  will  defcend  and  probably 
become  wefterly  winds  between  the  limits  of  the  general  trade  winds 
and  the  parallels  of  40  degrees. 

Between  the  fourth  and  tenth  degrees  of  north  ktittide,  and  be- 
tween the  longitudes  of  Cape  Vei-d  and  the  eallernmoft  of  the  Cape 
de  Verd  fflands,  is  a  trad  of  iea  which  leems  to  be  condemned  to 
perpetual  calms,  attended  with  dreadful  thunder  and  lightnings,  and 
fach  frequent  rains,  that  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  Rains.  This 
phenomenon  feem.s  to  be  caufed  by  the  great  rarefadion  of  the  air  oi;i 
the  neighbouring  coaft,  which  caufes  a  perpetual  current  of  air  to  fet 
in  from  the  weliiward,  and  this  current  meeting  here  with  the  general 
trade  wind,  the  two  currents  balance  each  other,  and  caufc  a  general 
<!alm  ;  while  the  vapours  carried  thither  by  each  wynd»  meeting  and 
condenfmg,  occafion  thefe  frequent  deluges  of  rain. 

TIDES. 

By  the  term  iiJe  is  meant  tlie  regular  alternate  rifing  and  falling  of 
the  water  in  the  feas  and  livers.  The  phenomena  of  the  tides  occa- 
fioned  a  variety  of  opinions  among  the  ancient  philofophers,  and  the 
cauie  was  confidered  as  one  of  the  greatell  myfteries  in  nature.  It 
remained  in  obl'curity  till  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century,  when  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  clearly  pointed  it  out,  and  fliewed  the  agreement  of  it* 
cfFefts  with  the  obfcrved  phenomena. 

A  heavy  body,  being  thrown  up  into  the  air,  falls  again' to  the  earth 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  furface,  or  in  a  line  tending  to  its 
centre.  The  caufe  of  the  body's  fiUling  is  a  fpecies  of  attraction  called 
gravity  ov gravitation.  This  principle  opei  atcs,  not  onf)'  between  the  earth 
and  all  bodies  near  its  furface,  but  alfo  between  all  the  bodies  which 
compofe  the  folar  fyftem,  and  probably  between  all  the  bodies  and  fyf- 
tems  of  the  univerfe.  And  it  is  abundantly  proved  by  experiment  and' 
obfervation,  that  the  force  of  gravity  is  inverfely  as  the  fquares  of  the 
diftances  of  the  bodies  from  one  another,  tliatis,  the  force  decreafes  in 
t]|^  fame  ratio  as  the  fquares  of  the  di  (lances  increafe,  and  vice  verfa. 

The  flowing  and  ebbing  of  the  fea  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  at- 
tradion  of  tlie  fun  and  moon  ;  but  principally  to  tliat  of  the  moon,  on 
account  of  her  lefs  diftance  from  the  earth. 

The  attractive  force  of  the  moon  on  different  parts  of  the  eartli'^s- 
furface  is  different  in  confcquence  of  their  different  dirtauces,  being 
greateft  on  the  part  direaly  under  her,  and  leall  on  the  oppofite.  And 
therefore,  as  fluids  are  eafily  put  in  motion  by  forces  affeding  them 
partially,  the  water  becomes  elevated  under  the  moon.  Her  attrac- 
tion on  tlie  hemilpherc  ncareft  to  her  counteraiTfs  and  diminifhes  the 
gravitation  toward  the  earUi's  centre,  and  as  diis  diminution,  or  the 
iorce  that  produces  it,  is,  at  a  given  place,  greateft  when  fhc  is  in  the 
renitb,  the  wytcr  will  be  then  moU  elevated'.  On  the  oppofite  hemif- 
pherc  ihcfe  two  forces  confpire,  and  their  fum  being  leali  on  the  part 
of  the  earth's  furface  diiciflly  oppofite  to  the  moon,  the  water  there 
recedes  favtheft  from  the  centre,  or  becomes  more  elevated  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  hemifphcrc  ;  fo  that  the  lunar  attra^^tion  tendfe 
to  raifc  the  water  on  the  part  of  the  earth  moil:  remote  from  her,  as 
•well  as  on  that  which  is  nearcll  ;  and,  confequently,  at  places  diamet- 
rically, oppofite,  the  abfolutc  time  oihl^h  water ^f all Jlay  oxfooJ,  is  the 
fame.  '  At 
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At  any  place  then  the  moon,  when  on  the  meridian  either  above 
or  below  tjie  h'^rizon,  tends  to  produce  a  flood,  or  elevation  of  the 
water,  by  caufing  it  to  flow  from  other  parts,  where  of  courfe  there 
muR.  be  an  ebb  or  dcpreffion.  The  waters  in  the  vicinity  of  the  places 
under  and  oppofite  to  the  moon  flow  toward  them  to  rraintain  the 
cquilibrinm  and,  t^o  fupply  the  places  of  tliefe,  others  will  move  the 
fame  way,  and  fo  on  to  places  ninety  degrees  diilant ;  confeqnently 
in  thofe  places  where  the  moon  appears  in  the  horizon  the  waters  will 
be  loweft,  that  is,  it  will  be  loiu  ivater,  or  elb. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  follows  that,  were  the  furface  of  the  earth 
entirely  covered  with  water,  the  ocean  muft  have  a  prolate  fpheroid- 
ical  figure,  the  longeft  diameter  pafllng  through  the  place  where  the 
rnoon  is  vertical,  and  the  fhorteft  where  fhe  appears  in  the  horizon. 
And  as  the  moon  apparently  fliifts  her  place  from  eaft  to  weft  in  mov- 
ing round  the  earth  every  day,  the  longeft  diameter  of  the  fpheroid 
following  l)er  motion,  there  muft  be  two  floods  and  two  ebbs  in  the 
length  of  a  lunar  day,  or  the  time  of  the  earth's  rotation  with  refpedh 
to  the  moon,  or  about  twenty-four  hours,  fifty  minutes. 

Hence  we  fee  the  reafon  why  the  time  of  high  water  is  about  fifty 
minutes  later  every  day  ;  that  is,  if  it  be  high  water  at  eleven  to-day,  it 
will  not  be  high  water  rill  near  fifty  minutes  after  eleven  to-rjorrow. 

It  mufi^be  obferved,  however,  that  the  time  of  high  water  at  a  place 
is  not  when  the  moon  is  in  the  meridian,  but  ufually  about  three  hours 
after  Ihe  has  pafTed  it,  or  the  neareft  elevation  of  the  water  follows  her 
from  eaft  to  v.-eft  at  a  diftance  correfponding  to  about  three  hours  of  time. 
For,  though  the  force  be  greateft  when  fhe  is  in  the  meridian,  yet  the 
greateft  efFeft  on  the  water  cannot  appear  till  fome  time  afterward. 

The  fun  has  alfo  an  agency  in  producing  the  tides,  but  on  account 
of  his  greater  diftance  the  difference  qf  his  attraction  on  tlie  neareft 
and  remoteft  parts  of  the  earth's  furface,  and  at  the  centre,  ig  much 
iefs,  and  of  courfe  his  fnare  in  that  efFeft,  as  it  depends,  not  on  the 
whole  fcH-ce  of  attracl-ion,  but  on  its  difference  on  different  parts. 

The  tides  are  higher  than  ordinary  twice  a  moi^th,  vi^.  about  tlie 
times  of  the  new  and  full  moon ;  and  thefe  are  called  fprmg4ides. 
Becaufe  at  thefe  times  the  attraction  of  the  fun  confpires  with  tli^t  of 
the  moon,  or  their  agency  is  in  the  fame  right  line  ;  and  confeqnently 
|he  tides  muft  be  m.ore  elevated.  When  the  two  luminaries  are  in 
€onjun-ftion,  or  when  the  fun  and  moon  are  on  the  fame  fide  of  -the 
iarth,  they  both  confpire  to  raife  the  water  on  the  neareft  and  remoteft 
part ;  and  when  the  fun  and  moon  are  in  oppofition,  that  is,  when  the 
€arth  is  between  them,  the  part  neareft  one  is  remoteft  fropi  the  other, 
and  "vics  verfa,  confequently  the  efTedis  of  their  agency  are  united. 

The  tides  are  Iefs  than  ordinary  twice  a  month  ;  that  is,  about  the 
^imes  of  tlie  firft  and  laft  quarters  of  the  moon  ;,  and  t^»efe  are  called 
tiiap-t'uies. 

For  in  the  quarters  of  the  moon,  the  fun  raifes  the  water  where 
the  moon  deprelTes  it ;  and  deprefles  it  where  the  moon  raifes  it ; 
the  tides  are  made  therefore  by  the  difference  of  their  actions. 

It  is,  however,  neceflary  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fpring-rides  hap- 
pen not  precifely  at  the  new  and  full  moon,  but  a  little  after,  when  the 
attractions  of  the  fun  and  moon  have  aded  nearly  in  tlie  fame  direc- 
tion for  a  coafiderable  time.  In  the  fame  manner  the  neap-tides  hap- 
pen 
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pen  a  little  after  t)ie  quarters,  v/hen  the  force  of  the  moon's  attiad^ion 
has  been  leiTened  by  that  of  the  fun  for  fevernl  days  together. 

The  fpriiig-tides  are  greater  about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  than 
at  otlier  times  of  the  year  ;  and  the  neap-tides  are  then  leaft. 

Becaufe  the  longed  diameter  of  the  fpheroid,  or  the  two  oppofitt; 
floods  are  at  that  time  in  the  equator  ;  ccnfequently  the  difference  of 
attraction  at  the  two  oppolUe  elevations,  and  at  the  centre,  is  greater  ; 
and  the  floods  defcribe  a  great  circle  of  the  earth,  by  the  diurnal  ro- 
tation of  w]uch  thofe  floods  move  fwifter,  defcribing  a  great  circle  ia^ 
the  fame  time  they  ufed  to  defcribe  a  fmall  circle  parallel  to  the  equa- 
tor, and  confequently  the  waters,  being  impelled  more  forcibly  againfl; 
the  fliores,  rife  higher* 

The  tides  ^re  alfo  afFe(fted  by  the  variations  in  the  diflances  of  the  fun 
and  moon.  Thus  the  fun,  being  nearer  in  winter  than  in  fummer,  has  a 
more  powerful  influence  in  producing  thefe  phenomena ;  or  tends  to 
make  the  fpring-tides  greater,  and  the  neap-tides  lefs.  And,  as  the 
inoon's  orbit  is  elliptical,  her  diilance  varies,  apd  confequently  her 
attractive  force. 

Such  would  be  the  phenomena  of  the  tides,  were  the  whole  furface  of 
the  earth  covered  with  water  ;  but  as  this  is  not  the  cafe,  there  being 
bcfide  :he  continents  a  multitude  of  iflands,  lying  in  the  way  of  the  tidc;^ 
V'hicli  mterriipt  its  courfe  ;  therefore  in  many  places  near  the  fhores,  a 
great  variety  of  other  appearances  befides  thofe  already  enumerated 
arife.  Thefe  require  particular  folutions,  in  which  the  Ihores,  ftraits, 
Jnoals, rocks, and  other  objeds,mutl  be  confidered;  a  difquifitlon  which 
requires  much  more  room  than  can  be  fpared  in  this  introdudtion. 
What  has  been  faid  will  ho\vever  he  fuflicient  to  explain  the  theory  of 
the  tides,  and  eniible  the  reader  to  purfue  the  inquiry  and  folve  the 
difficulties  that  may  arife  with  regard  to  any  particular  place. 

NATURAL   PIVISIONS  of  the  EARTH. 

THE  Planet  which  we  inhabit,  called  the  Earth,  is  made  up  of 
land  and  water,  and  is  therefore  called  terraqueous.  About  one  fourth 
of  tlie  iurface  of  the  globe  is  land  ;  the  other  three  fourtlis  are  water. 

The  common  divifions  of  the  land  and  water  are  as  follows  : 


The  Dliyi/iom  of  Land  are^ 
I.  Coiilinen/s.'j  A  continent  is  a 
very  large  tra<ft  of  country  not  en- 
luely  feparatcd  by  water.  There 
are  commonly  reckoned  two  con- 
tinents, the  Eii/Ian  and  IVcJkrn. 
The  Eaftern  continent  is  divided 
into  Europe,  Alia,  :\r\<\  A-frica :  the 
Wellcrn,  into  North  and  South 
America.  To  thefe  we  may  now 
add  the  continent  of  N't  w  liollmd, 
which  is  found  to  be  fufiiciently 
large  to  bear  the  reipec'lable  name 
of  continent.  Some  geographers 
reckon  foil rcontinenls,vii.  Europe, 


The  Div'ifwns  of  Water  are^ 
I.  Oceans. '^^  An  ocean  is  a  vaft  col- 
ledion  of  water,  not  entirely  fepa- 
ratcd by  land.  The^e  are  five  great 
pecans :  the  Allanl'ic,  ly  ing  between 
America  on  the  \veft,  &  Europe  and 
AfricHOn  tlie  eaft,300omileswide. 
TheP<v//ff,between  Americaon  the 
call,  and  Afia  on  the  weft,  io,goo 
miles  ovcr.The/n<//^/i,which  walhes 
the  ealtern  ftioresof  Africa, andthe 
fouthern  flioresof  Afia,  3,ooomiles 
wide.  Befides  thefe  there  is  the  Nor- 
therti  or  Fro%en  oce;m,  lying  north- 
ward»ofEuiope&Afia,  3,ooomiles 


^fi3»  Afrjca,  and  America.    But  '  wide  j  and  the  Ssutheru^  extci^dinc 
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according  to  the  above  definition 
there  are  but  the  thr^e  mentioned. 
11.  Ijlands.~\  An  ifland  is  a  tradt 
of  land  entirely  furrounded  \yith 
waler  ;  as,  Rhode  Ifland,  Long 
Ifland,  Cuba,  Ireland,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Japan. 


III.  Pen'mfulas.']  A  peninfula 
is  almoft  an  ifland,  or  a  trad  of 
land  furrounded  by  water,  except- 
ing at  one  narrow  neck  ;  as  Bof- 
ton,  the  Morea,  Crira  Tartary, 
and  Arabia. 


IV.  IJlhmuJes.^  An  ifthmus  is  a 
Barrow  neck  of  land  joining  a  pe- 
ninfula  to  the  main  land  ;  as  the 
klhmus  of  Darien,  which  joins 
iJortli  and  South  America,  70 
miles  over ;  and  the  ifthmus  of 
Shcz,  which  unites  Alia  and  Afri- 
ca, 60  miles  over. 

V.  Promontories.']  A  promontory 
is  a  mountain  or  hill  extending  in- 
to the  fea,  the  extremity  of  which 
is  called  a  cape.  A  point  of  flat 
land  projefting  far  into  the  fea  is 
likev/ife  called  a  cape  ;  as  Cape 
Ann,  Cape  Cod,  Cape  Hatteras, 
Cape  Horn. 

VI.  Mountains.']  A  mountain 
is  a  part  of  the  land  more  ele- 
vated than  the  adjacent  country, 
aad  feen  at  a  diftance  ;  as  the 
White  Hills. 


from  the  fouthern  coafts  of  Africa 
to  the  fouth  pole, 8,500  miles  orer. 

II.  Laies.^  A  lake  is  a  large 
collection  of  water,  in  the  interior 
parts  of  a  country,  furrounded  by 
land;  moft  of  them,  however,  com- 
municate with  the  ocean  by  rivers ; 
as  lake  Ontario,  &c.  A  fmall  col- 
ledtion  of  water  furrounded  as  a- 
bove,  is  called  a  pcrid. 

III.  Seas.j  A  fea  or  gulf  is  a 
part  of  the  ocean,  furrounded  by 
land,  excepting  a  narrow  pafsjcalU 
ed  a  ftrait,  by  which  it  communi- 
cates with  the  ocean  ;  as  the  Med- 
iterranean, Baltic,  and  Red  Seas  ; 
and  the  gulfs  of  Mexico,  St.  Law- 
rence, and  Venice. 

IV.  Siraits.^  A  ftrait  is  a  nar- 
row paffage  out  of  one  fea  into 
another  ;  as  the  ftraits  of  Gibral- 
tar, joining  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Atlantic  ;  tb^  ftraits  of  Ba- 
belmandel,  which  unite  the  Red 
Sea  with  the  Indian  Oce^n. 

V.  B^ys.']  A  bay  is  a  part  of  the 
fea  running  up  into  the  main  land, 
commonly  between  tv/o  capes  ;  as 
MaiTachufetts  Bay,  between  Cape 
Ann  and  Cape  Cod ;  Delaware  Bay, 
between  Cape  May  and  Cape  Hen- 
lopen  ;  Chefapeak  Bay,  between 
Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry. 

VI.  Rivers.^  A  river  is  a  con- 
fiderable  ftream  of  water,  ifluing 
from  one  or  more  fprings,  and  gli- 
ding into  the  fea.  A  fmall  ftream- 
\s  called  a  rivuktt  or  brooL 
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£rxhibiting  the  Superjic'ml  Content  of  the  nvhole  dole,  in  Square  Miles,  Jixty  to 
a  degree,  and  alfo  of  the  Seas  and  unkno'wn  Parts,  the  Habitable  Earth,  the 
pontinents  ;  likeivife  tie  great  Empires,  ami pruuipal  IJlands,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  magnitude. 


The  Globe,  as  fome  7 
fuppofe,  about        j 
Seas  and  unknov.'n  parts 
Tfic  habitable  World     ' 


Square  Miles. 

Square  Mile^. 

199,000,000 

America 

Afia 

34,000,000 
10,500,000 

1.60,000,000 

Africa 

9,500,000 

39,coo,ooo 

Europe 

2,600,000 

Continent 
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Continent  of  New  Holland 

4,000,000 

Corfica 

2,520 

Perfian  Emp.  under  Darius 

1,660,000 

Zealand 

1,900 

Roman  lirp.  in  its  meridiain 

1, 600,000 

St.  Jago 

1,400 

Ruffian 

4,000,000 
1,700,000 
1,100,000 

Long  Ifland"! 
or          \- 

Chinefe 

i>4op 

Great  Mogul's  

Manhattan    J 

United  States  of  America 

1,000,000 

Majorca 

1,400 

Turkilli  Empire 

950,000 

Ne»gropont 

1,309 

Prefent  Perfia 

800,000 

Teneri& 

1,270 

Borneo 

228,000 

Gothland 

1,000 

Madagafcar 

168,000 

Madeira 

956 

Sumatra 

1 29,000 

St.  Michael 

920 

Japan 

1 18,000 

Skye          .    ' 

900 

Great  Britain 

72,900 

Lewis 

886 

Celebes 

68,400 

Funen 

768 

Manilla 

58,500 

Yvica 

625 

Iceland 

46,000 

Minorca 

520 

Terra  del  FuegQ 

42,000 

Rhodes 

4S0 

Mindinao 

39,100 

Cephalonia, 

420 

Cuba 

38,400 

Amboyna 

400 

Java 

38,200 

Oikney  Pomona 

324 

Hifpaniola 

36,000 

Scio 

300 

Newfoundland 

?>5^S°'~^ 

Martinico 

260 

Ceylon 

27,700 

Lemnos 

220 

Ireland 

27,500 

Corfu 

104 

Formofa 

17,000 

Providence 

168 

Anian 

12,000 

Man 

160 

Gilolo  " 

10,400 

Bornholm 

160 

vSicily 

9,400 

Wight     ■ 

150 

Timor 

7,800 

Malta 

150 

Sardinia 

6,600 

Barbadoes 

140 

Cyprus 

6,300 

Antigua 

100 

Jamaica 

6,000 

St.  Chriftophcr's 

8a 

Flores 

^,coo 

St.  Helena      ' 

86 

Ceram 

5,400 

Guernfey 

50 

Breton 

4,oco 

Rhode  Ifland 

5Q 

Socrata 

3,600 

Jerfey 

4.? 

Candia 

3'^  20 

Bermudas. 

■  4# 

Porto  Rico 

3,200 

New  Guinea 

New  Zealand 

New  Caledonia 

New  Hebrides 

Iflands  lately  (4ifcovered,  but 

Otaheite 

>•      no 

t  fully  explored,  and  whofe  di . 

Friendly  Iflands 

me 

^nf^ons  are  not  exadtly 

ki' o^v^. 

Marqiicfos             ^ 

' 

Eafter  or  Davis'^ 

. 

Pclew  lilands 

LENGTH  of  MILES  in  different  COtlNTRIES. 

THERE  is  fcarcefy  a  greater  variety  In  any  thiny;  than  in  tht:-  '' 
of  mcaiure  ;  not  only  tLole  of  feparate  countries  diffot^  ar.  ik.'  F-  • 
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from  the  Englifh,  but  thofe  of  the  fame  country  vary,  in  the  different 
provinces,  and  all  commonly  from  the  ftandard.  Thus  the  commoii 
Engliih  mile  differs  from  the  flatute  mile,  and  the-  French  have  three- 
forts  of  leagues. 

We  fliall  hei-e  give  the  miles  of  feveral  countries,  compared  with 
the  Englilh  by  Dr.  Hally. 

The  Englifh  flatute  mile  confifts  of  5280  feet,  1760  yatds,  or  S 
furlongs. 

Eleven  miles  Irifli,  are  equa^l  to  fourteen  Englifli. 

The  Ruffian  vorft  is  little  more  than  -^  Englifh. 

The  Turkifh,  Italian,  and  old  Roman  leffer,  mile  is  nearly  i  Engliflu 

The  Arabian,  ancient  and  modern,  is  about  i^  Englilh. 

Tlie  Scotch  mile  is  about  i  f  Englilli. 

The  Indian  is  almofl  3  Englifh. 

The  Dutch,  Spanifli,  and  Polifh,  is  about  3i  Englifh. 

The  German  is  more  than  4  Englifh. 

The  Swedifh,  Danifh,  and  Hungarian,  is  from  5  to  6  Englifh. 

The  French  common  marine  league  is  nearly  3,  and 

The  Englifh  marine  league  is  3  nautical  miles. 

DIFFERENT    TIMES  when  the  day  begins  ;    and  a 
{hort  Account  of  the  OLD  and  NEW  yTYLE. 

THE  ancient  Egyptians  and  Romans  fuppofed  die  day  to  begin  at 
jtnidnight ;  and  it  is  alfo  now  confidered  by  the  United  States  of 
America,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  moft  European  countries,  as  be- 
ginning at  that  time.  In  aftronomy,  however,  it  is  fuppofed  to  begin 
at  noon,  or  the  time  when  the  fun  is  on  the  meridian.  The  beginning 
has  been  fixed  at  funrife  by  fome  nations,  as  the  ancient  Babylonians, 
Periians,  &c.  and  at  fiiniet  by  others,  as  the  ancient  Jews,  Grecians,  &c. 
In  the  Julian  cakndar  or  oldjlyle,  a  method  of  reclconing  time  adopt- 
ed by  Julius  Csefar  about  45  years  before  the  birth  of  Chinft,  which 
was  much  preferable  to  any  that  preceded  it,  a  year  was  fuppofed  to 
confift  of  365  days  and  6  hours  ;  each  of  3  years  in  fucceffion  was 
confidered  as  a  common  year  of  365  days,  and,  on  account  of  the  "an- 
nual exccfs  of  6  hours,  another  was  added  to  every  fourth,  v/hrch  con- 
fequently  confifted  of  366  days,  and  was  called  leap  year.  As  the  fo- 
lar  year,  or  the  time  of  the  apparent  annual  revolution  of  the  fun,  is 
not  exadly  365  days  and  6  hours,  but  nearly  365  days,  5  hours,  48 
minutes,  and  48  feconds,  it  follows  that  the  Julian  year  exceeded  the 
folar  by  about  1 1  minutes,  and  1 2  feconds.  This  annual  excefs 
amounts  to  i  day  in  129  years.  Notwithftanding  this  inaccuracy  the 
Julian  ftyle  was  generally  ufed  in  Europe  till  the  year  1582,  when 
it  was  reformed  by  Pope  Gregory  the  thirteenth,  who  introduced  what 
is  called  the  Gregorian  or  tieii'  Jlyle. 

It  having  been  found  that  the  vernal  equinox,  which  had  been  fixed 
to  the  2ift  of  March  by  the  council  of  Nice,  held  in  the  year  325, 
happened  the  nth  of  March  in  1582,  the  difference  of  10  days  b.:- 
tween  the  civil  and  real  time  was  taken  frorr'!  the  Offober  of  that  yt;;i:-, 
and  the  21ft  of  the  next  March  reduced  to  the  true  time  of  the  e<;'.:;- 
nox.  But  the  Prcteflant  flates  refufed,  at  that  time,  to  accede  t<>  ih.e 
aew  flyk,  which  the  Pope  had  enjoined  on  all  the  ecclefialtics  v  ■]  in 
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his  jurifdi(5lion,  and  exhorted  the  Chriftian  princes  to  adopt  in  theif 
refpeiftive  dominions  ;  and  it  did  not  corrtinence  in  the  Britiih  empire,^ 
o£  which  the  prefent  United  States  of  America  then  made  a  part,  till 
the  year  1 752,  when,  the  error  having  increafed  to  1 1  days,  they  were, 
by  an  a^fl  of  parliarnent,  ftruck  out  of  the  calendar  from  the  month 
of  September,  the  third  day,  according  to  the  old  ftyle,  being  called 
the  fourteenths 

The  reformation  of  the  calendar  confined  not  only  in  expiingirtg 
the  excefs  of  the  civil  above  the  real  time,  but  alfd  in  the  introdudtion 
of  a  principle  which  fhould  prevent  a  like  accumulation  of  error  in 
futiu-e.  According  to  the  old  ftyle  the  lail  year  of  every  century  is 
a  leap  year,  but  in  the  new  only  every  fourth  of  thefe  leap  years  is 
retained,  the  reft  being  confidered  as  common  years.  This  dinlinu- 
tion  of  the  number  of  leap  years  nearly  balances  the  error,  which,  at 
the  rate  of  1 1  minutes  and  1 2  feconds  a  year,  amounts  to  i  day  in  129 
years,  and  3  days  in  about  4  centuries. 

It  isi  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  at  the  above  annual  rate  of  i  r 
minutes  and  12  feconds,  the  accumulation  in  4  centuries  is  3  days,' 
2  hours,  and  40  minutes,  fo  that  the  deduftion  of  3  days  in  4  centu- 
ries falls  fhort  of  the  difference  between  the  civil  and  real  time  by  2 
hours  and  40  minutes,  which  error  will  become  equal  to  i  day  in  36 
centuries.* 

AMERICA. 

*  Tn  the  ww  French  caletidar,   the  year  begins  September  22,   and  each  month 
Confifts  of  three  decades,  or  30  days. 

Term. 
from       September  22  to  Oftober  2r. 
Odtober  22  to  l^Tovember  20. 
November  21  to  December  20. 

December  zr  to  January  r^. 
January  2o  to  February  18. 
February  19  to  March  2o. 

March  2t  to  April  rg. 
April  20  to  May  iq. 
May  20  to  June  18. 

June  ig  to  Jtily  \%, 
July  19  to'  Ai'guft  17. 
Auguit  18  to  September  16. 


.September  17. 
18. 

T.,e  Travail  Labour  jq. 

T/  Opiniork  Opinion  20. 

Les  Recompenfes  Rewards  21. 

The  jntercalarv  day  of  every  leap  year  is  to  be  called  La  ^ans  Culotidr.     Inflcad 
of  the  Chriftian  fabbath,  every  tenth  day,  or  the  laft  of  each  decade,  is  fubftituted 

05  a  day  of  reft. 


Autumn. 

Monthv. 
Vindemaire 
Brum  aire 
Fruniaire 

Errglt/h. 
Vintage  month 
Fog  month 
Sleet  month 

Nivos  ' 
Pluvios 
Ventos 

Winter. 
Snow  month 
Rain  month 
Wind  month 

Germinal 

Floreal 

Praireal 

Spring. 
Sprouts  month 
Flowers  month 
Paftiire  month 

MeffiJor 
Feividor 
FruiSidor 

Summer. 
Harveft  month 
Hot  month 
Fruit  month 

The  rcma 

ining  5  days, 

called  flans  Culot 

Les  Verrus 
Le  Genie 

The  Virtues 

Genius 

-#-^' 
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This  WESTERN  CONTINENT  being,  to  Americans, 
the  mod  intereding  part  of  the  World,  we  give  it  the 
firft  place  in  this  Work, 

HISTORY  OF  ITS  DISCOVERY. 

IT  is  believed  by  many,  and  not  without  feme  plaufible  foundation, 
that  America  was  known  to  the  Ancients.  Of  this,  however,  hiit-r 
ory  affords  no  certain  evidence.  The  Norwegians,  the  Wellh  and 
the  Germans,  each  in  their  turn,  have  made  pretenfions  to  the  difcov- 
ery  of  America.  As  early  as  874  the  Norwegians  difcovered,  and 
planted  a  colony  in  Iceland  ;  and  in  982,  they  difcovered,  and  made 
lettlements  in  Greenland.  Thence  feme  of  their  enterprlzing  navi- 
gators proceeded  ftill  farther  weftward  till  they  difcovered  a  coHntry, 
the  coaft  of  which  was  fandy,  bat  the  interior  parts  level  and  covered 
with  wood,  on  which  account  they  called  it  HeUe-land  and  Ma^rk-land j 
and  having  afterwards  found  fome  plants  of  the  vine,  which  boro 
graces,  they  called  it  W'lnc-land  ox  Vine-land,  But  where  this  country 
lies  hlftorians  are  not  agreed.  If  it  was  any  part  of  the  American 
coaft,  as  it  probably  mud  have  been,  all  attempts  to  plant  colonies  in 
it  proved  unfuccefsful,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  was  foon  loft.* 

The 

*Monf.  Mallet,  in  the  firfl  volume  of  his  A'(;r//5fr«y^/7f/j.r/.'/ri-,  gives U£, from  author- 
ties  of  unqiieitionable  credibility,  a  circumftamial  accountot  tkedifcovery  anJl'ettle- 
mcntoi  Viae-iar? J.  This  Author  informs  that  Iceland  was  peopled  by  a  colony  of 
Korwegians,  under  Ingulph,  in  the  year  874.  Greenland  was  fettled  by  Eric  Ruius,  a 
young  Norwegian,  in  the  year  982;  and  before  the  eleventh  century,  churches  were 
founded,  and  a  bifhoprick  erCilled  at  Garde,  the  capital  of  the  fettlernent.  Shortly- 
after  this,  Biarn,  an  Icelandic  navigator,  by  accident,  difcovered  land  to  the  wertward 
of  Greenland,  which  was  more  fully  explored  in  the  year  icoz,  and  from  the  del"-, 
criptiongivcn  anfwers  to  no  other  than  the  American  coaft. 

"  The  difcovery  of  a  diftant  country,"  fays  our  Author,  "called  Vine-land,  and  the 
reality  of  a  Norwegian-  colony's  fettling  there,  appear  to  be  fadls,  fo  well  attefted  on 
all  fides,  and  related  with  circumftances  ia  probable,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  »ny 
doubt.  But  to  fettle  the  geography  of  the  country  where  this  happened,  i?  not  an  ea- 
fy  matter.  It  could  not,  however,  have  been  far  from  the  coafts  of  Labrador,  or  thole 
ef  Newfoundland  ;  both  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Greenland. 

"  Mr.  Kalm,  a  Swedilh  botanift,  educated  under  Linn:eus,  who  fome  years  (ince 
travelled  through  Canada,  with  a  view  to  acquaint  hiral'elf  with  its  natural  hif- 
tory,  conjectures  that  the  colony  of  ^/V-ZawJ  was  in  the  Ifland  of  Newfoundland, 
\vhich  is  feparated  from  thatpart  of  the  continent  called  L.abrador,  by  a  narrow  ftrait 
only,  of  a  few  leagues,  called  Belle-iile.  Davis's  ftrait,  which  feparates  Greenland 
from  the  American  continent,  is  knows  to  be  very  narrow  in  feveral  places.  The 
Greenlanders,  according  to  Mr.  Egedc,  affert  that  it  is  only  a  deep  bay,  which  runs 
on,  narrowing  towards  the  north,  till  the  oppofite  American  continent  can  be  eafily 
difcerned  from  the  Greenland  ihorc  ;  and  that  the  extremity  of  this  bay  ends  in  a 
river,  oyer  which  wandering  lavages,  inured  to  cold,  might  eafily  pafs  from  one  laud 
to  the  other,  without  canoes.  And  Keucc  the  peopling  of  the  north  eaftern  part  of 
t^ic  American  continent  is  eafily  and  rationally  accounted  for.     All  accounts  acres 

ift 
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The  pretenfions  of  ths  Welfli  to  the  dlfcovery  of  America,  have  but 
a  flight  foundation.  In  the  1 2th  century,  according  to  Poweii,  a  dif- 
pute  having  arifen  among  the  fons  of  Owen  Gwyneth,  king  of  North- 
Wales,  concerning  the  iucceflicn  to  his  crown,  Madoc,  one  of  the 
number,  -vveary  of  this  contention,  betook  himfelf  to  fea,  in  fearch  of 
9  more  peaceful  fetdement.  He  Peered  due  weft,  leaving  Ireland  to 
the  north,  and  arrived  in  an  unknown  country,  which  appeared  to  him 
dcfirable  j  he  returned  to  Wales,  and  carried  thither  feveral  of  his  ad- 
herents and  companions.  This  is  faid  to  have  taken  place  about  the 
year  1 170.     He  and  his  colony  have  not  been  heard  of  fmce. 

Some  German  authors  afcribe  the  honour  of  having  difcovercd  A- 
merica,  to  Martin  Behaim,  their  countryman.  He  defcended  from*a 
tioblc  family,  of  the  imperial  toi?:i\  of  Nuremburgh — -was  a  fcholar  of 
"tiie  celebrated  John  MuUer,  and  became  an  adept  in  the  fcicnce  of  cof- 
mography.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Dutchefs  of  Burgundy  he  repaired 
to  LiiTjon,  whither  the  fame  of  die  Portuguefe  difcoveries  invited  all  the 
adventurous  fpirits  of  the  age.  In  1483, in  company  with  Diego  Cano,hc 
made  a  voyage  to  the  fouthward,  and  is  faid  to  have  difcovcred  the  king- 
dom of  Congo,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  He  fettled  in  the  iiland  of  Fayal, 
one  of  the  Azore*',  and  was  a  particular  friend  of  Columbus.  He  con- 
itrudled  a  terrellrial  globe,  which  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  ©f  Ma- 
gellan. On  this  glcb-,  Magellan  laid  down  the  courfe  which  he  pur- 
pofed  to  hold  in  fearth  of  die  communication  with  the  South  Sea, 
which  he  afterwards  difcovered.  In  the  year  1492,  Behaim  vifited 
his  relations  at  Nuremburgh,  and  left  with  them  a  map,  drawn  with 
kis  own  hand,  which  is  Hill  preferved  among  the  archives  of  the  fam- 
ily. So  far  the  (lory  of  Martin  Behaim  is  well  authenticated  i  but  as 
to  the  accounts  of  his  having  difcovered  anypart  of  the  American  coaft, 
though  credited  by  fo;ne  ingenious  men,  they  have  too  great  an  appear- 
ance of  conjeifture  to  gain  general  belief*.  For  ought  \cre  can  learn  from 

authentic 

in  Jefcribing  Vine-bnd  as  a  country  which  fpontaneoufly  produces  the  Vine.  AfiJ 
this  h;:s  led  Dr.  Robei  tfon  and  others  to  conildcr  the  whole  hiftory  as  too  fjbulous  to 
be  credited.  Doftor  Kobcrtfon  afTei  ts  that  grapes  are  not  the  produdlion  either  of 
Labrador,  or  Nawfoundland.  But  the  learned  Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  vo^-age  to  Hudfon's 
bay,  mentions  that  he  met  with  the  vine,  about  the  EnglilTi  fettlements  at  that  place, 
Vd  compares  the  fruit  of  it  to  the  currents  of  the  Levant.  And  credible  traveller^ 
fay  thit  the  vine  grows  fpontaneoutty  in  Canada,  and  in  ftill  more  northern  latitudes, 
and  bears  a  fmall  well  lifted  fruit. 

"On  the  whole,"  concludes  our  Author,  "there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Nor- 
viegian  Creenlanders  difcovered  the  American  continent;  that  the  place  where 
they  fettled  was  cither  the  country  of  Labrador  or  Newfoundland  :  and  that  their 
colony  fubfifted  there  a  good  while.  This  is  all  we  can  fay  about  it  with  any  cer- 
tainty. To  endeavour  to  afcertain  the  exaft  fituation,  extent  and  fortune  of  tha 
ellablilhment,  would  be  a  fruiilefs  labour." 

*  The  Librarian  ot  St.  Mark's  Library  at  Venice,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editors  of  a 
foreign  magazine,  furnilhcs  the  following  curious  fatl  relative  to  the  difcovcry  of 
America. 

"  To  the  enquiry  wjiich  you  make,"  fays  he,  «« I  anfwer,  that  ia  the  nautical 
ipap.  cxifting  in  St.  Mark's  Library,  and  lately  piibli(hed  here  by  Signjor  Forma, 
leoni,  on  the  fpot,  where  at  picfcnt  the  AntiUcs  arc  known  to  be,  there  certainly  is 
delineaied,  a  great  i!laiid,  with  various  harbours,  and  near  it  is  written _>■".  de  Antillia. 
The  delineation  and  the  writing  are  all  by  the  fjmc  hand  ;  it  cannot  therefore,  be 
faid,  th*t  any  additioo  has  b«cn  made  to  it.     In  it  is  wtitun,  in  ancient  charafters, 

and 
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BUthcntic  documents,  the  eaftern  continent  was  the  only  theatre  of  hlf- 
tory,  the  partial  dilcoverics  of  the  Norwegians  excepted,  from  creation 
till  the  year  of  our  Lord  1492  ;  and  Columbus  has  a  fair  claim  to  tlie 
honour  of  being  the  difcoverer  of  the  NEW  WORLD. 

As  the  following  work  propofes  to  give  a  defcription  of  this  NEW 
"WORLD,  as  it  M-as  originally  called,  efpecialiy  of  its  moi't  intercil- 
ing  parts,  which  have  lately  bscomc  the  I'cene  of  the  moft  important 
eN'ents  that  adorn  the  page  of  hiilcry,  an  account  of  its  difcovery  may 
rationally  be  expeded. 

CHRISTOPHER  COLON  oc^COLUMBUS,  a  fubjefl  of  the  re- 
public  of  Genoa,  was  among  the  fo;rcigncrs,  Avhom  the  fame  of  the  dif. 
.•coverles  of  the  Portugucfe  had  alllired  into  their  fervice.  He  defcended 
»  irom  a  noble  family  reduced  by  misfortune  ;  but  neithcir  the  time  nor 
placeof  hisbirthare  certainly  knovrn.  Hisanceftors,  having  had  recourfe 
to  a  fcafaring  life  for  fupport, Columbus,  fromhis  early  youth,  discover- 
ed fuch  peculiar  talents  for  that  profeffion,  as  indicated  his  future 
greatnefs. — His  parents  encouraged  this  original  propenfity  by  givinj:; 
him  a  fuitable  education.  After  acqr.iring  fome  knowledge  of  the  Lat- 
in tongue,  the  only  language  in  Avhich  fcience  was  taught  at  that  time, 
he  was  inftructed  in  geometry,  cofmography,  allronomy  and  the  art  of 
drawing.  To  thefe  he  applied  with  fuch  ardour  and  predilection,  on 
account  of  their  conneiftio'n  witli  navigation,  his  favourite  objeiS,  that 
he  made  rapid  proficiency  in  them.  Thus  qualified,  in  1461,  at  the 
early  age  of  fourteen,  he  v>'ent  to  fea,  and  began  his  career  on  tliat  e- 
Icment  which  conducted  him  to  fo  much  glory.  His  early  voyages 
were  limited  principally  to  thofe  places  which  had  before  been  dif- 
covered,  in  which  nothing  very  remarkable  happened,  except  that 
in  a  fea  fight,  off  the  coaft  of  Portugal,  with  fome  Venetian  coafters, 
tlie  veflel  on  board  which  he  ferved,  took  fire,  together  with  one  of  the 
enemy'^,  to  which  it  was  fall  grappled  ;  upon  which  he  threw  him- 
felf  into  the  fea,  laid  hold  of  a  floating  oar,  and  by  the  fupport  of  it,  and 
his  dexterity  in  fwimming,  he  reached  the  Ihore,  though  more  than  fix 
miles  diftant,  and  thus  prcfcrvcd  a  life  dcligned  for  great  undertak- 

Soon  after  this  he  went  to  Lifoon,  where  he  married  a  daughter  cf 
Bartholomew  Pereftrello,  one  of  the  captains  employed  by  Prince 
Henry  in  his  early  voyages,  and  who  had  difcovered  and  planted  the 

.  illands 

and  by  the  fam«  hand  which  wrote  all  the  reft,  Andreas  E'urrcho  dc  VcrtcUs  me  fcdt 
MCCCCXXXVI*.  Let  it  not  appear  extraordinary  to  you,  that  in  thole  time;  th^y 
had  a  confufei  notion  of  the  Antilles.  I  ihall  fiiew  that  even  before  the  diftover/- 
of  Columbus,  they  had  an  idea  of  them,  and  that  the  Antiltia  v.ere  mentioned. 
This  I  fhdll  treat  of  in  illuftrating  the  inanufcripts  of  Andrea  Biancho,  together  witii 
the  reil  of  Sc.  Mark's  Library,  which  now  employs  all  the  tin-.c  I  am  able  to  call 
my  own."  Col.  Mag.  for  Nov.  1791. 

N.  B.  The  Antilles  lie  i.n  the  bay  of  Mexico,  between  the  iflind  of  Cub.i  ani 
South  America. 

Clas,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Canary  iflands,  fays,  "Any  one  who  ha;  read"with  at« 
tention  the  firft  p.irt  of  the  'Nubian  Geographer' s  third  climate,  will  be  llron?ly  in- 
clined to  believe  th^t  the  Ar:ibs  had  even  I'ome  knowledge  of  America,  or  the  Weft 
India  iHands."  See  Introduction  to  his  Hut.  p.  4. 

«  Fifty  TiK  years  bcfcre  Columbus  Tailed^Jdr  the  Sili.  timcy frwi  the  pQn  of  PsWs  io  Spain,  f«r  the 
difcovery  of  the  New  Wjilii. 

E2 
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ifl:iuds  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira.  Tlie  journals  and  charts  of  this 
experienced  navigator,  his  father-in-law,  fell  into  his  hands,  and  he, 
".vitli  avidity,  availed  himlclf  of  the  valuable  information  they  con- 
tained. His  impatience  to  vifit  the  places  which  Perellrello  had  fecii 
find  dcfcribed,  became  Irrefiltible  ;  and  he  made  a  voyage  to  Madeira, 
and  fpentfeveral  years  in  trading  with  that  ifland,  the  Canaries,  the 
Azores,  the  fettlements  in  Guinea,  and  all  other  places  which  the  Por- 
tuguel'e  had  diicovercd  on  the  continent  of  Africa. 

Ijy  the  experience  acquired  during  fuch  a  variety  of  voyages,  Co- 
lumbus became  one  of  the  moll  Ikilfal  navigators  of  Europe.  But  his 
ambition  did  not  permit  him  to  reft  fatisrtcd  with  that  praife.  He  aim- 
ed at  fomething  more.  A  proje(fl  had  been  conceived  of  finding  out 
a  pallage  by  fea,  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  accompliihment  of  this  be- 
came a  favourite  objecft  with  Columbus.  The  Purlnguefe  fought  this 
rout  by  fteering  tovv-ards  the  fouth,  in  hope  of  arriving  at  India,  by 
turning  to  the  eaft,  after  they  had  failed  round  the  farther  extremity 
of  Africa  ;  which  paifage  was  afterwards  effected  in  1497, by  Vafco  de 
Gama,  a  Portuguefe  navigator.  Columbus  contemplated  a  ihoitcr 
and  more  direct  pailage  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  failing  towards  the  Aveft, 
acrofs  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  principles  and  arguments  which  in- 
duced him  to  adopt  this  opinion,  then  confidcred  as  chimerical,  were 
highly  rational  and  philofophical.  The  fphericity  and  magnitude  of 
the  earth,  were  at  that  period  afcertained  with  fome  degree  of  accura- 
cy. From  this  it  was  evident,  that  the  continents  of  Europe,  Afia  and 
Africa,  formed  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  terraqueous  globe.  It  appear- 
ed likewife  extremely  probable,  that  tlie  continent  on  the  one  fide  of 
the  globe,  was  balanced  by  a  proportionable  quantity  of  land  in  the 
other  hemii'phere.  Theie  concluuons  concerning  the  exiftence  of  an- 
other continent,  drawn  from  the  figure  and  ftruiTaire  of  the  globe,  were 
confirmed  by  the  obfervations  and  conjcdtures  of  modern  n.'vigators, 
and  from  pieces  of  timber  artificially  carved,  canes  of  an  enormous  fize, 
trees  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men  with  fm- 
gular  features,  which  had  been  diicovercd  and  taken  up,  floating  before 
aweftcily  wind,  or  driven  on  the  coafts  of  the  Azores.  The  force 
of  this  united  evidence,  arifing  from  theoretical  principles  and  praftical 
obfervations,  led  Columbus  to  conclude,  that  by  failing direftly  towards 
the  y.-cft,  acrofs  the  Atlantic  ocean,  new  countries,  wliich  probably 
formed  a  part  of  the  vail  continent  of  India,  muft  infallibly  be  difcov- 
ered. 

As  early  as  the  year  1474,  he  comm.unicated  his  ingenious  theory 
to  Paul,  a  phyfjcian  of  Florence,  eminent  for  his  kufwledge  of  cofmog- 
rapliy.  He  warmly  approved  of  the  plan  ;  luggefted  feveral  i'aOiS  in 
confirmation  of  it,  and  encouraged  Columbus  to  perfevere  in  an  under- 
taking fo  laudable,  and  which  muft  redound  fo  much  to  the  honour 
of  his  country,  and  the  benefit  of  Eurone. 

Columbus  now  became  impatient  to  bring  to  the  teft  of  experiment, 
thit;  truth  of  his  fyllcm,  andtcfc't  outupona  vo'^.-ageof  difcpvery.  Thefirft 
ftep  toAvarils  this,  was  tofecure  the  patronage  offome  of  tlie  confiderable 
powci-s  of  Europe.  Witli  thi^  view  he  laid  his  fchcme  before  the  Sen- 
ate of  Genoa,  and  inaking  his  native  and  belovc4  country,  the  firfl; 

tender 
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tender  of  his  fervice,  offered  to  fail,  under  the  banners  of  the  repub- 
lic, in  quefl;  of  new  regions  which  he  expedted  to  difcover.  But  thev,. 
incapable  of  forming  jult  ideas  of  his  principles,  inconfideratcly  reieci- 
ed  his  propofal  as  chimerical.  He  then  Hibmitted  his  plan  to  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  who  pcrfidiouilj'  attempted  to  rob  him  of  the  honour  of  accom- 
pliihing  it,  by  privately  fending  another  pei'fon  to  purfue  the  iame 
tradt  which  he  had  propofed.  But  the  pilot,  whp  \vas  thus  bafely  em- 
ployed to  execute  Columbus'  plan,  had-neilher  tlie  genius  nor  the  for- 
trbudeofits  author.  Contrary  winds  arofe — no  laud  appeared — his 
courage  failed,  and  he  fctitrncd  to  Lifbon,  execrating  a  plan  \\  hich  he 
had  not  abilities  to  execute. 

On  difcovering  this  flagrant  treachery.  Columbus  immediately  quit- 
cd  the  kingdom  in  di{j.;uil,  and  landed  in  Spain,  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  year  1484.  Here  he  refolved  to  propofe  it  in  perfon  to  Ferdinand, 
and  Ifabella,  who  at  that  time  governed  the  united  kingdoms  of  Caf- 
tile  and  Aragon.  He,  in  the  mean  lime,  icnt  his  brother  Bartliolo- 
niew  to  England,  to  propoie  his  plan  to  Hcnrv  VIL 

After  experiencing  a  feries  of  mortifying  difappoiritmehts,  duiing 
eight  tedious  years,  which  the  brevity  of  tliis  hiftorv  will  not  permit 
us  to  relate,  Columbus,  in  deep  anguilh,  withdre\v  from  court,  deter- 
mined to  repair  to  England  as  his  lad  refourcc.  At  this  jmiiftare  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  which  had  been  perplexed  in  confequence  of  a  war 
with  the  Moors,  took  a  favourable  turn.  Quintanilla  and  Santange'j 
two  powerful,  vigilant  and  difccrning  patrons  of  Columbus,  feiy.ed  this 
favourable  opportunity  to  make  one  more  effort  in  behalf  of  their 
friend.  They  addreifed  tnemfelves  to  Ifabella,  with  fuch  forcible  ar- 
guments as  produced  the  defired  effciH:.  They  difpelled  all  Ifabella's 
doubts  and  fears.  She  ordered  Columbus,  who  had  proceeded  on  his 
journey,  to  be  inflantly  recalled — declared  her  reiblution  to  employ 
him  on  his  own  terms  ;  and  regretting  the  low  ll:ate  of  her  finrinces, 
generouflyoffered  to  pledgeher  own  jewels,  inordertoraife  as  much  mo- 
ney as  might  be  needed  in  making  preparations  for  the  Voyage.  San- 
tangel,  in  a  tranfport  of  gratitude,  killed  the  queen's  hand,  and,  in  or- 
der to  fave  her  from  having  recourfe  to  fuch  a  mortifying  expedient 
for  procuring  money,  engaged  to  advance,  immediately,  the  fum  thilt 
was  requifite. 

Columbus  had  proceeded  fome  leagues  on  liis  journey,  when  ths 
meffenger  from  Ifabella  overtook  him.  He  returned  v.-ith  joyj  mingled 
with  fome  degree  of  fear  leff  he  iliould  again  be  difappointedi,  The 
•manner  of  his  reception  by  the  queen  was,  however,  fuch  as  quickly 
difpelled  his  fears.  A  negoclation  commenced,  and  was  fcrNvardcd 
Vv'ith  difpatch,  and  a  treaty  of  capitulation  with  Colurnbus  was  fign- 
cd  on  the  7tli  of  April  1492.  The  chief  articles  oF  it  were,  i.  Eerdi- 
nand  and  Ifabella,  as  fovereigns  of  the  ocean,  conftitated  Coluhibus 
their  high  admiral  in  all  the  feas,  iflands,  and  continents,  which  iliould 
be  difcovered  by  his  induftry  ;  and  ftipulated,  that  he  and  his  heirs  for- 
ever fliould  enjoy  this  office,  with  the  fame  powers  and  prerogatives 
which  belonged  to  the  high  admiral  of  CaAile,  v/ithin  the  limits  of 
his  jurifdiffion.  2.  They  appointed  Columbus  their  viceroy  in  all  the 
iflands  and  continents  which  he  Ihould  difcover  j  but  if,  for  the  better 
IL  3  tviminiftratior* 
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adminiflration  of  afFairs,  it  fhould  be  neceffary  to  edabiifh  a  fcparatc 
Govcrnour  in  any  of  thofe  countries,  they  au'chorifed  Columbus  to 
name  three  perfons,  of  whom  they  would  chufe  one  for  that  office  ; 
and  the  dignity  of  viceroy  with  all  its  immunities,  was  likewife  to  be 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Columbus.  3.  They  granted  to  Columbus 
and  his  heirs  forever,  tl:ie  tenth  of  the  free  profits  accruing  from  the 
produdtions  and  commerce  of  the  countries  which  he  fhould  difcover. 
4.  They  declared,  if  any  controverfy  or  lawfuit  (hall  arife,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  any  mercantile  tranfaiftion,  in  the  countries  which  fhall  be  dif- 
covered,  it  fhould  be  determined  by  the  foie  authority  of  Columbus, 
or  of  judges  to  be  appointed  by  him.  5.  They  permitted  Columbus  to 
advance  one  eighth  part  of  what  fliould  be  expended  in  preparing  for 
the  expedition,  and  in  carrying  on  commerce  with  the  countries  which 
he  ihould  difcover,  and  intitled  him,  in  return,  to  an  eighth  part  of  the 
profit. 

Though  the  name  of  Ferdinand  appears  conjoined  witk  that  of  Ifa- 
bella  in  this  tranfoftion,  his  difi:ruft  of  Colum.bus  was  ftill  fo  violent, 
that  he  refufed  to  take  any  part  of  the  enterprife,  as  king  of  Aragon. 
As  the  whole  expenfe  of  the  expedition  vras  to  be  defrayed  by  the  crown 
ofCaftile,  Ifabella  referved  for  herfubje(fts  of  that  kingdom, an  exclu- 
fivc  right  to  all  the  benefits  which  might  redound  from  its  fiiccefs. 

After  all  the  efforts  of  Ifiibella  and  Columbus,  the  armament  was 
fuitable,  neither  to  the  dignity  of  the  pov/er  who  equipped  it,  nor  to 
the  importance  of  the  fervice  to  which  it  was  deftincd.  It  confilted  of 
three  vefiels  ;  the  largeft,  a  Ihip  of  no  conf;derable  burden,  v.'as  com- 
manded by  Columbus,  as  admiral,  who  gave  it  the  nam.e  oi'  Sania  Ma- 
rl::.  Of  the  fecond,  called  tlic  P'mfa,  Martin  Pinzon  was  captain,  and 
liis  brother  Francis  pilot.  The  tliird,  named  the  Nigna,  was  under  the 
command  of  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon.  Thefe  tvfo  lad  mentioned, 
v.'cre  light  veflcls,  hardly  fupeiior  in  burden  or  force  to  large  boats. — • 
This  little  fquadron  v.-as  viiflualled  for  twelve  months,  and  had  on 
board  ninety  men,  moftly  failor.s,  together  with  a  few  adventurers,  who 
followed  the  fortune  of  Columbus,  and  fomc  gentlemen  of  Ifabella's 
court,  whom  fhc  appointed  to  accompany  l)im.  The  fnm  employed 
in  fittiug  out  this  fquadron  did  not  exceed  ^.4000,  ftcrling. 

On  the  3d  cf  Augull,  1492,  being  Friday*,  Columibas  fctfall,  in  the 
prcfcnce  of  a  vafl  crowd  of  fpcftators,  who  offered  fervent  fupplica- 
tions  to  heaven  for  bin  fuccefs,  which  they  rather  willicd  t.ian  expcft- 
ed.  He  (leered  diredtly  for  the  Canary  iflands,  and  in  the  fhort  run 
thither,  found  his  fliips  crazy  and  ill  r.ppoint  jd,  and  very  unfit  for  fo 
long  ^d  dangerous  a  navigation  as  he  had  undertaken.  After  refit- 
ting V^t\  as  v.tll  as  he  could,  he  left  the  Canaries  on  tlie  6th  of  Scp- 
ttmber,  and  licre  properly  commenced  the  voyage  of  difcovcry.  He 
*  .;  held 

*  Tlic  fupcrftitiou'^  notion  tlist  Fr!Jt:y  is  an  imliicky  jay  to  cotnijience  a  voyage,  diJ 
not,  it  lecm?,  exillin  the  time  of  Columbus  ;  othfrwiVc  he  would  not  have  fixeil  on  thij 
UHiuciy  day  to  fct  fait  on  lo  important  a  voyage.  When  and  whence  did  this  fuperfti  tious 
not  ion  01  Igi  a  ate  ?  V.'hy  ilo  men  continue  to  entertain  it,  in  m  a  je,  which  bo.iftsa  freedom 
fromthclhjcklcsoffiipcrflition  ?  Is  it  not  time  tli  it  it  wasbanifticd  >  The  fuccefs  of  Co- 
Jumbus  in  difcnverinp  a  New  World,  during  a  voyage  commenced  on  /'>;j'.7v  proves,  if 
tiny  thirtf^,  that  thi^  is  the  jnoft  !i/ckycuy  in  the  feven,  forgoing  to  fea: — If  fo,  why  would 
it  not  be  well  to  fiihilitute  it  in  iht  room  of  the  Sabbath,  which  i.:  now  too  couimonlj» 
fwcd  o«  for  th"t  ^urpoi'c  ? 
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held  his  courfc  due  weft,  and  immedhitely  left  the  ufual  track  of  naviga- 
tion, and  llretched  into  unknown  and  unfrequented  feas,  By  the  14th  of 
September,  the  fleet  was  about  200  leagues  weft  of  the  Canaries,  at  u. 
greater  diitance  from  lajid  tlian  any  Spaniard  iKid  been  before  that 
time. 

Columbus  early  difcovercd,  from  the  fpirit  of  his  followers,  that  he 
mult  prepare  to  ftruggle,  not  only  with  the  unavoidable  difiicultic.% 
which  might  be  cxpe>ftcd  from  the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  but 
vrith.  fuch  alfo  as  were  likely  to  arife  from  the  ignorance  and  timidity 
of  the  people  under  his  command.  All  the  art  and  addrcfs  he  was 
mailer  of  was  hardly  fiiificicnt  to  quell  the  mutinous  difpofition  of 
}iis  failors,  who  grew  the  more  turbulent  in  proportion  as  their  diftance 
from  home  increafed.  What  moft  aftonilhed  Columbus,  during  the 
voyage,  was  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle.  He  obfcrved  that 
it  did  not  point  exadly  to  the  polar  ftar,  but  varied  towards  the  weft. 
This  appeas-ance,  then  one  of  the  myfterics  ofnaturc,  though  now  famil- 
iar, filled  the  companions  of  Columbus  with  terror.  They  were  nowin 
the  midft  of  a  tracklefs  ocean — nature  herfelf  feemed  to  be  altered,  and 
the  only  guide  they  had  left  was  about  to  fail  them..  Columbus,  with 
no  lefs  quicknefs  than  ingenuity,  invented  a  reafon  lor  tliis  appearance, 
which,  tliough  it  did  not  fatisfy  himfelf,  feemed  fo  plaufible  to  them, 
that  it  difpelled  their  fears,  and  filenced  their  murmurs. 

On  the  evening  of  the  1  ith  of  Otflobcr,  Columbus  v^as  fo  confident, 
from  various  appearances,  of  being  near  land,  that  he  ordered  the  fails 
to  be  furled,  and  the  fhips  to  lie  too,  and  ftrid  watch  to  be  kept  left  they 
fnould  be  driven  on  fhore  in  the  night.  During  this  interval  of 
fufpenfe  and  expectation,  no  man  fliut  his  eyes,  all  kept  on  deck,  gazing 
intently  towards  that  quarter  where  they  cxpedcd  to  difoover  the  land, 
which  had  fo  long  been  the  objcdt  of  their  wifncs.  A  little  before 
midnight,  Columbus,  from  the  forecaftle,  difcovered  a  light  at  a  dif- 
tancc — and  fhortly  after  the  joyful  found  o£  land!  land!  vvas  heard 
from  the  Pinta,  which  always  kept  a  head  of  the  other  ftiips.  At  the 
dawn  of  day,  an  ifland  v/as  feen  from  every  fliip,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  two  leagues  north,  whofe  verdant  afpeft  indicated  a  moft  de- 
lightful country,  The  crews  of  all  the  Ihips,  with  teirs  of  joy,  and 
tranfport^  of  congratulation,  unitedly  fang  Te  Dcum,  as  a  hyniH  of 
thankfgiving  to  God.  They  ti>cn,  with  feelings  offeif  condemn;ition, 
mingled  with  revcicnce,  threw  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  Columbus, 
be;,ged  liim  to  forgive  their  ignorance,  incredulity  and  infolencc, 
wliirli  had  given  him  fo  much  unneceifary  difquict — acknowledged 
his  fuperior  abihties,  and  promifcd  obedience  in  future. 

At  funrifrng,  the  boats  were  manned  and  armed,  and  they  rowed 
towards  the  illand  witli  their  colours  difplayed,  with  warlike  mufic 
and  other  martial  pomp.  As  they  approached  the  coaft,  they  faw  it 
covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the  fpedla- 
cle  had  drawn  together,  whofe  attitudes  and  geftures  exprelfed  won- 
der and  aftonifhment  at  the  ftrangc  objcfts  before  them.  Columbus 
■was  the  firft  European  who  fet  foot  in  the  New  World  which  he  had  dif- 
covered. He  landed  in  a  rich  drefs,  and  v.-itlia  naked  fword  in  Ills  hand, 
^is  men  followed,  and  kneeling  down,  they  all  kiffed  the  ground  which 
E  4  '  they 
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they  had  fb  long  defired  to  fee.  They  next  eroded  a  crucifix,  and  prof- 
trating  themfclvcs  before  it,  returned  thanks  to  God  for  conducing 
their  voyage  to  fo  happy  an  iffue.  They  then  took  folemn  and  formal 
polfeffion  of  the  country  for  the  crown  of  Cailile  and  Leon. 

The  drefs  of  the  Spaniards,  their  beards,  their  arms,  the  vaft  ma- 
chines with  which  they  had  traverfcd  the  ocean,  the  thundering  roar 
of  the  cannon,  accompanied  with  lightning  and  fmoke,  filled  the  na- 
tives with  ftirprife  and  terror,  and  they  began  to  confidet  them  as  chil- 
dren of  the  fan,  who  had  dcfcendcd  tovifit  mortals  here  bclov/. 

The  Spaniards  were  hardly  lefs  amazed  in  their  turn.  The  pro- 
ductions of  the  illand  were  different  from  any  thing  they  had  feen  in 
Europe.  The  inhabitants  appeared  in  the  fimple  innocence  of  nature, 
entirely  naked.  Their  black  hair,  long  and  uncurled,  floated  upon 
their  ihoulders,  or  was  bound  in  trelles  round  their  heads.  They  had 
no  beards,  and  every  part  of  their  bodies  was  perfeftly  fmooth.  Their 
complexion  was  of  a  dufky  copper  colour  ;  their  features  fmgular  ra- 
ther than  difagreeable,  and  their  afpedt  gentle  and  timid.  Tliey  were 
fhy  at  firft,  through  fear;  but  foon  became  familiar  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  with  tranfports  of  joy,  received  from  them  various  kinds  of  trink- 
ets, in  return  for  which  they  gave  provlfions,  and  fome  cotton  yarn, 
the  only  commodity  of  value  they  could  produce.  Thus  in  the  firll 
interview  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  eve- 
ry thing  was  condufted  amicably,  and  to  their  mutual  fatisfacftion. 

The  ifland  on  which  Columbus  firft  landed  he  called  San  Salvador. 
It  is  one  of  that  large  clufter  of  illands,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lu- 
caya  or  Bahama  iflands,  and  is  above  3000  miles  weft  of  the  Canaries. 

He  afterwards  touched  at  feveral  iflands  of  the  fame  clufter, 
enquiring  every  where  for  gold,  which  he  thought  was  the  only  objetft 
of  commerce  worth  his  attention.  In  fteering  fouthward,  he  difcov- 
ered  the  iflands  of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola,  abounding  in  all  the  neeeJfa- 
rics  of  life,  and  inhabited  by  a  humane  and  hofpitable  people. 

On  his  return  to  Spain  he  was  overtaken  by  a  ftorm,  which  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  fliips  and  their  crews.  At  a  crifis  when  all 
yvas  given  up  for  loft,  Columbus  had  prefence  of  mind  enough  to  retire 
into  his  cabin,  and  to  .:wTite  upon  parchment  a  fhort  account  of  his 
voyage.  '1  his  he  wrapped  in  an  oiled  cloth,  which  he  inclofed  in  a 
cake  of  wax,  put  it  into  a  tight  caflc,  and  threw  it  into  the  fea,  in  hopes 
that  fume  fortunate  accident  migiit  preferve  a  depofit  of  fo  much  im- 
portance to  the  world.  He  aiTivcd  at  Palos  in  Spain,  whence  he  h;>d 
failed  the  year  before,  on  the  15th  of  March  1493.  He  was  welcom- 
ed with  all  the  acclamations  which  the  populace  ;ire  ever  ready  to  bc- 
ftow  on  great  and  glorious  charafters  ;  and  the  court  received  him 
with  marks  of  the  greatcft  refpciSt. 

In  September,  of  this  year,  (1493)  Columbus  failed  upon  his  fecond 
voyage  to  America  ;  during  the  performance  of' which,  he  difcovercd 
theillandsGfDominica,Marigalante,Gaudaloupe,Montfen-at,  Antigua, 
Porto  Rico  and  Jamaica  j  and  returned  to  Spain  1496. 

In  1498,  he  failed  a  third  time  for  Amcricti ;  and  on  the  ift  of  Au- 
guft  difcovercd  the  continent,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oronoke.  He 
then  coafled  along  weftward,  making  other  difcuvcries  for  200  leagues 
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to  Capfe  Vela,  from  which  he  croiFcd  over  to  Hifpaniola,  where  he  was 
feized  by  a  new  Spanilh  governour,  and  fent  home  in  chains. 

In  1502  Columbus  made  his  fourth,  and  laft,  voyage  to  Hifpaniola,; 
thence  he  went  over  to  the  Continent — difcovered  the  bay  of  Hondu- 
ras— thence  failed  along  the  main  Ihoreeafterly  zooleagues,  toCapeGra- 
cias  a  Dios,  Veragua,  Porto  Bello  and  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  fearching, 
in  vain,  for  a  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  During  this  voyage,  he  was 
(hipwrecked  on  the  ilhmd  of  Jamaica,  where  he  fuifered  almoft  In- 
conceivably from  the  cruelty  of  the  inhabitants,  the  mutiny  of  liis 
men,  and  efpecially  from  the  infamous  conduft  of  the  governour  of  Hil- 
paniola.  He  returned  to  Spain  in  1504.  On  his  arrival  he  received 
the  fatal  news  of  the  death  of  his  pati-onefs.  Queen  Ifabella. 

The  jealous  and  avaricious  Spaniards,  not  immediately  receiving  thofe 
golden  advantages  from  thefe  new  dilcoveries,  which  they  had  prom- 
ifed,  and  loft  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  gratitude,  fuffered  their 
efteem  and  admiration  of  Columbus  to  degenerate  into  ignoble  envy. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  Vv'as  made  wretched  by  the  cruel  perfecu- 
tions  of  his  enemies.  Queen  Ifabella,  his  friend  and  patronefs,  was  no 
longer  alive  to  afford  him  relief.  He  fought  redrefs  from  Ferdinand, 
but  in  vain.  Difgufted  with  the  ingratitude  of  a  monarch,  whom  he 
had  ferved  with  fo  much  fidelity  aiid  fuccefs  ;  exhaufted  withhardfhips, 
and  broken  with  the  infirmities  which  thefe  brought  upon  him,  Co- 
lumbus ended  his  aftive  and  ufeful  life  at  Valadolid,  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1506,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.  He  died  with  a  compofure  of 
mind  fuited  to  tlie  magnanimity  which  dlftinguifQed  his  charadler, 
and  with  fentiments  of  piety  becoming  that  fupreme  refpeft  for  reli- 
gion which  he  manifefted  in  every  occurrence  of  his  life.  He  was 
grave  though  courteous  in  his  deportment,  clrcumfpeift  in  his  v.-ords 
and  anions,  irreproachable  In  his  morals,  and  exemplary  In  all  the  du- 
ties of  his  religion. 

Among  other  adventurers  to  the  New  World,  in  purfuit  of  gold, 
was  Americus  Vefpucius,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  whom  Ferdinand 
had  appointed  to  draw  fea  charts,  and  to  whom  he  had  given  the  ti- 
tle of  chief  pilot.  This  man  accompanied  Ojeda,  an  cnterprizing 
Spanilh  adventurer,  to  America ;  and  having  Avith  much  art,  and 
fome  degree  of  elegance,  drawn  up  an  amufing  hiftory  of  his  voyage, 
he  publilhed  It  to  the  world.  It  circulated  rapidly,  and  was  read  with 
admiration.  In  his  narrative,  he  had  infinuated  that  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing firft  difcovered  the  New  World,  belonged  to  him.  This  was  in 
part  believed,  and  the  country  began  to  be  called  after  the  name  of  its 
luppofed  firft  difcovercr.  The  unaccountable  caprice  of  mankind  has 
perpetuated  the  error  ;  fo  that  now,  by  the  univei-fal  confent  ot  all  na- 
cions,  tliis  new  quarter  of  the  globe  Is  called  Amkrica.  The  bold  pre- 
tentions of  a  fertunate  impoftor  have  robbed  the  difcoverer  cf  the  New 
World  of  a  diftindtion  v.'hich  belonged  to  him.  The  name  of  Amer- 
icus has  fupplanted  that  of  Columims,  and  mankind  are  left  to  regret 
an  aft  of  injuftice,  which,  iiaving  been  fanftioned  by  time,  they  can 
-^cvcr  redrefs. 
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GENERAL    DESCRIPTION    of    AMERICA. 

Boundaries   and   Extent. 

THE  continent  of  America,  of  the  difcovery  of  which  a  fuccinift 
account  has  juft  been  given,  extends  from  Cape  Horn,  the  fouth- 
ern  extremity  of  the  continent,  in  latitude  56°  fouth,  to  the  north  pole  ; 
■and  fpreads  between  the  35th  and  i68th  degree  weft' Ion.  from  Green- 
Avich.  It  is  nearly  io,coo  siilcs  in  length  from  north  to  fouth.  Its 
average  breadth  may  be  about  14  or  1500  miles.  This  extenfive 
continent  lies  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  weft,  and  the  Atlantic 
on  the  eaft.     It  is  faid  to  contain  upwards  of  14,000,000  fquare  miles. 

Climate,  Soil  akd  Productions.]  In  regard  to  each  of  thefe,  A- 
merica  has  all  the  varieties  which  the  earth  affords.  It  ftretches  through 
almoft  the  whole  width  of  the  five  zones,  and  feels  the  heat  and  cold  of 
two  fummers  and  two  winters  in  every  year.  Moft  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  productions  which  the  caftern  continent  affords,  are  found 
here  ;  and  many  that  are  peculiar  to  America,  of  which  accounts  will 
be  given  in  their  proper  places. 

R1VKRS.3  This  continent  is  watered  b^''  fome  of  the  largeft  rivers  in 
the  world.  The  principal  of  thefe,  are  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  Amazon 
and  Oronoke,  in  South  America — The  Miffifippi  and  St.  La^WTcnce, 
in  North  America.  , 

Gulf.]  The  Gulf  or  Bay  of  Mexico,  lying  in  the  form  of  a  bafon,  | 
between  North  and  South  America,  and  opening  to  the  eaft,  is  con-  \ 
jsdured  by  fome,  to  have  been  formerly  land  ;  and  that  the  conftant  | 
attrition  of  the  waters  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  has  worn  it  to  its  prefent  { 
form.  Tiie  water  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  faid  to  be  many  yard.'i  '| 
higher,  than  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  continent  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  ,j 

Gulf  Stream.]  The  Gulf  Stream  is  a  remarkable  current,  ilTuingfrom  j 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  whence  it  takes  its  name,  and  proceeding  along  j 
the  coafb  of  Florida  and  the  United  States,  to  the  banks  of  Newfound-  j 
land,  where  it  turns  off  and  rwns  down  through  the  weftern  Iflands  ; 
tlience  to  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  along  that  coaft  in  a  fouthcrn  di- 
rcdion  till  it  .-irrivcs  at,and  fupplies  the  place  of,thore  watersjwhich  are 
carried  by  the  conftant  trade  winds  from  the  coaft  of  Africa,  toward^ 
the  weft,  tlius  producing  a  perpetual  circulating  current. 

This  ftroam  is  probably  generated  by  the  great  accumulation  cf  wa-j 
tor,  en  tlie  eafternc».ift  of  America  between  the  tropics,  by  the  trade 
winds  which  conftantly  blow  there.  It  is  known  that  a  large  piece  of 
water,  ten  miles  broad,  and  generally  only  three  feet  deep,  has,  by  a, 
ftrong  wind,  had  its  v/aters  driven  to  one  fide  aad  fuftalned  fo  as  t« 
become  (xy.  feet  deep,  while  the  windward  fide  was  laid  dry.*  This ' 
may  give  fome  idea  of  the  quantity  heaped  upon  the  American  coaft, 
and  the  realbn  of  its  running  down  in  a  ftrong  current  through  the'; 
iflands  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  iffuing  as  above  mentioned. 
This  alfo  renders  the  opinion,  that  the  waters  in  the  bay  of  Mexico, 
arc  confiderably  higher  than  the  waters  on  the  oppofite  coaft  of  the' 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  a  high  degree  probable. 

Thi« 
*  Dr.  Frankr.n. 
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This  ftream  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  parts  of  the  ocean,  by 
tnc  Gulf  weed,  with  which  it  is  every  where  interfperfed.  I^  is  a^< 
always  8  or  lo  degrees  warmer  than  the  fea  on  each  fide  of  it,  an 
it  does  not  fparkle  in  the  night,  as  do  the  other  waters  of  the  ocean. 
It  is  no  wonder'tl^t  fo  vaft  a  body  of  deep  warm  water,  feveralleagues 
wide,  coming  from  between  the  tropics,  and  illuing  out  of  the  glilf,  in- 
to the  northern  fcas,  fhould  retain  its  warmth  longer  than  20  cr  30 
days  required  for  its  paffing  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  The  quan- 
tity is  too  great,  and  too  deep,  to  be  fuddenly  cooled  by  palling  un- 
jder  a  cooler  air.  The  air  immediately  over  it  may  receive  fo  much 
iwarmth  from  it  as  to  be  rarefied  and  rife,  being  rendered  lighter  than 
the  air  on  each  fide  of  the  ftream  ;  hence  the  furrounding  dailer  air 
muft  rufti  in  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  rifmg  warm  aiH^ar.d  meeting 
with  each  other  form  thofe  tornadoes  fl^  water  fpouts,  which  are  fo 
common  in  and  near  the  ftream  :  and  as  tlie  vapour  from  a  cup  of  te^j; 
in  a  warm  room,  is  hardly  difcemible,  but  becomes  vifible,  in  the  cold 
air  ;  fo  the  vapour  from  the  Gulf  Stream,  in  Warm  latitudes,  is  fcarcely 
vifible ;  but  when  it  comes  into  coolair,offNewfoundland,itiscondenfed 
into  the  fogs  for  which  thofe  parts  are  fo  remarkable. 

The  power  of  wind  to  raife  water  above  its  common  level  in  the  fea, 
is  evident  by  tlie  high  tides  occafioned  in  all  our  American'fea  ports, 
when  a  ftrong  north-eaft  wind  blov/s  againft  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Skilful  navigators,  who  have  acquired  a  knov/ledge  of  the  exten|.  ^ 
to  which  this  ftream  reaches  on  the  New  England  coaft,  have  learntj^ 
in  their  voyages  from  Europe  to  New  England,  New  York  or  Penn- 
fylvania,  to  pafs  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  in  about  44°  or  45''  North 
Latitude  ;  to  fail  thence  in  a  courfe,  between  the  northern  t^'go.  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  the  Ihoals  and  banks  of  Sable  Wand,  Georges  Bank 
and  Nantucket,  by  which  they  make  better  and  quicker  pailages  to 
America. 

TH5s  ftream  is  about  75  miles  from  the  fliores  of  the  fouthern  States. 
The  diftance  increafes  as  you  proceed  northward.  The  width  nf  it  is 
about  40  or  50  miles,  widening  towards  the  north.  Its  common  rapid- 
ity is  3  miles  an  hour.  A  northeaft  wind  narrows  the  ftream,  ren- 
ders it  more  rapid  and  drives  it  nearer  the  coaft  ;  north-weft  and  v^'cft 
winds  have  a  contrary  effeft. 

Isthmus  of  Darien.]  The  celebrated  Ifthmus  of  Darien,  which 
divides  North  and  South  America,  lies  in  about  8°  North  La'dtude, 
and  in  the  narroweft  part  is  not  more  than  37  miles*  acrcfs  on  an  E. 
N.  E.  and  W.  S.  W.  courfe.  The  country  about  the  narroweft  parts 
of  the  Ifthmus,  is  made  up  of  low,  ftckly  vallies,  and  mountains  of 
fuch  ftupendous  height,  as  to  incline  one  to  imagine  that  nature  had 
raifed  them  to  ferve  as  an  eternal  barrier  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans,  Vvhich  here  approacli  fo  near  each  other,  that  from  thefe 
mountains  you  can  plainly  difcem  the  -waters  of  botli  at  the  fame 
time,  and  feemingly  at  a  very  fmall  diftance. 

Some  have  imagined  it  pra«51:icable  to  unite  thefe  Oceans  by  a  Ca- 
nal, through  this  Ifthmus.     But  an  Englilh  Gentleman,  from  a  late 
careful  furvey  of  the  country,  pronounces  fuch  an  uncicrlaking  iinprac- 
ficable;  as  the  mountains  run  north  and  fouih,  and  fcvcral  riJg-.":  of 
*  Some  fay  70  miles.  tliem. 
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them,  confifting  of  little  elfe  than  folid  rock  and  immenfe  beds  of  oy{l 
ter  Ihells,  muft  be  dug  through  in  order  to  accomplifh  it.  But  by  go- 
sling into  12°  North  Latitude,  and  joining  the  head  of  Lake  Nicaragua'^ 
to^i  fmall  river  that  runs  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  communication  be-f 
comes  pruflicable  ;  and  by  30  miles  digging  through  a  level,  low 
country,  two  oceans  may  be  joined,  and  a  tedious  navigation  faved,  of 
10,000  miles,  round  Cape  Horn.  What  would  be  the  confcquenccs\ 
of  fuch  a  junction  is  not  eafy  to  fay  ;  but  it  is  very  probable,  that  ^ 
fmall  canal,  in  this  place,  vi'ould  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  be  form- 
ed into  a  deep  river  ;  more  efpecially  when  we  sonfider  that  the  wa- 
ters on  tlic  oppofite  fhore  of  the  Atlantic,  as  we  before  obferved,  are; 
confiderably  higher  than  tliofe  in  the  Pacific. 

Probably  too,  in  a  length  of  years,  fuch  a  juniflion  would  wear  away, 
the  earthy  parts  of  the  Iftlffiaffrs,  and  form  a  broad  ftrait  between  the 
Oceans  ;  in  which  cafe  the  Gulf  flream  would  ceafe,  being  turned  into 
different  channel,  and  a  voyage  round  tlie  World  v,-ould  become  a 
inconilderable  thing. 

Upwards  of  an  hundred  years  ago,  the  Scots  people  had  fo  juft  a» 
idea  of  the  great  importance  of  this  Ifthmus,  that  they  fent  out  a  col 
nny  to  fcLtle  there,  which  I'ettlement,  however,  proved  abortive  through 
the  cxtrem.c  jeidoufy  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  neighbourliood,  but  mon 
through  the  fhamcful  partiality  of  William  IIL  and  the  jealoufy 
the  Engliih  nation. 

Mountains.]  The  principal  mountains  on  this  Weftern  Continen' 
are  the  famous  chain  of  the  Au/es  of  South  America.  They  flretc 
along  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Ifthmu 
of  Darien  or  Panama,  upwards  of  4000  miles ;  thence  they  are  conti^ 
nued  through  the  extenfive  kingdom  of  New  Spain  till  they  lofe  them, 
fclvcs  in  the  unknown  countries  of  the  north.  In  New  Spain,  thi 
moft  conhderable  part  of  this  chain  is  known  by  the  name  of  Sierra 
Madre,  particularly  in  Cinaloa,  and  Tarahumary,  Provinces  1 200  miles 
diftant  from  the  Capital.  Father  north  they  have  been  called,  iTom 
their  bright  a]5pcarance,  the  Shining  Mountains, 

Little  is  known  refpedting  them.  It  is  conjedured  that  they  termi 
rate  In  about  47  or  48  degrees  of  north  latitude,  where  a  number  of 
rivers  rife  and  empty  themfelves  either  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  into 
Hudlbn's  Bay,  into  the  waters  which  lie  between  them,  or  into  the  At- 
lantic ocean. 

The  Allegany  Mc-untcms,  c:ctending  from  Georgia  to  Hudion's  river» 
in  New  York,  arc  next  in  magnitude  and  length  to  the  Andes.  It  \% 
not  improbable  that  they  are  a  branch  of  the  Andes y  flriking  off  in  forae 
part  of  South  America,  and  interrupted  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It 
has  been  conjcftured  that  the  Weft  India  Iflands  were  formerly  unit 
cA  with  each  other,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  continent.  Their  pre, 
fcnt  disjointed  fituation  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  occafioned  by  th( 
trade  winds.  It  is  well  known,  as  wc  have  before  mentioned,  thai 
they  produce  a  ftrong  and  continual  current  in  the  ocean  from  eaft  t( 
weft,  which,  by  beating  againft  the  continent  for  a  long  courfe  o: 
years,  muft  have  caufed  great  alterations,  and  may  poflibly  have  pro- 
duced tlic  f:tre*n:  fuppofed. 

la 
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In  the  Bahama  channel,  are  many  Indications  that  the  Ifland 
of  Cuba  was  once  united  to  Florida. 

Population.]  There  are  no  data  from  vhich  we  may  eftimate  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  America,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  All 
calculations  muft  proceed  on  uncertain  grounds.  The  population  oi. 
mofl  of  thofe  countries  which  have  been  fettled  by  E'jropeans  has  not 
been  afccrtaincd.  Who  then  is  capable  of  edimating  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  thofe  numerous  countries  which  have  been  but  partial- 
ly explored,  and  thofe  which  are  altogether  unknown  to  any  Eu- 
ropean or  other  civilized  nation  ?  And  fuch  are  thofe  vail  regions  weit, 
north  well,  and  north  of  the  Miffifippi  and  the  Lakes,  and  innnenle 
countries  in  the  interior  parts  of  South  America.  The  nimiber  of 
provinces,  kingdoms,  and  even  of  nations^  is  unknown.  We  can 
therefore  hardly  guefs  at  the  number  of  inhabitants. 

It  has  been  common  in  eftimating  the  population  of  the  whole 
Iwoild  to  give  150  millions  to  America.  The  calculations  of  P.  Ric- 
cioli,  make  them  300  millions. — Sufimilch,  in  one  part  of  his  work, 
computes  them  at  100  millions,  in  another  at  150  millions. — M.  dePaw 
fays  that  political  arithmeticians,  do  not  reckon  more  than  1 00  mil- 
lions ;  but  it  is  his  own  opinion  that  there  are  not  more  than  from 
thirty  to  forty  millions  of  "real  Americans."  I  know  not  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  either  of  thefe  authors  grounded  their  calculations. 
I  am  inclined,  however,  to  differ  from  them  all.  Some  of  them  I  am 
perfuaded  are  far  beyond  the  truth.  I  ground  my  diifent  from  the  com- 
mon opinion,  and  from  the  eftimatcs  of  the  forementioned  refpcftable 
authors,  on  a  calculation,  made  on  the  following  limple  principles, 
which  I  adopt  becaufe  I  know  of  none  better. 

I  fuppofe  the  continent  of  America  to  contain  14  millions  cffqnare 
miles  ;  including  the  iilands,  15  millions.  The  United  St;ites  contain 
one  million  fquare  miles,  or  one  fifteenth  part  of  the  American  conti- 
nent and  iflands.  I  fuppofe  (merely  for  the  purpofe  of  calculation, 
what  I  do  not  believe  to  be  fad)  that  every  other  part  of  America  is  as 
populous  as  the  United  States.  Probably  there  may  be  fome  parts,  par- 
ticularly the  Weft  India  iflands,  and  fome  provinces  in  Spanifh 
America,  which  are  more  populous,  but  there  are  n.any  other  parts 
which  are  by  no  means  fo  populous.  The  probaijility  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  the  other  parts  of  America,  coUeftively  conlidered,  are  not 
nearly  fo  thickly  inhabited  as  the  territory  o^  the  United  States,  Theve 
is  certainly  no  reafon  to  believe  that  they  are  more  populous.  Indian 
population  is  thin  -.  and  vaft  tradts  of  deferts,  marlhcs,  and  moun- 
tains are  uninhabited.  In  the  United  States  we  reckon  four  millions  of 
inhabitants,  Anglo-Americans,  Negroes,  Mulattoes,  and  Indians,  witii- 
in  the  jurifdiflion  ff  the  General  Government,  Befidcs  thefe  there 
may  be  about  50,000  Indians,  independent  of  the  United  States,  and 
fabjeft  to  their  own  Princes.  The  v\-hole  population  of  the  United 
States  then  we  reckon  at  4,050,000.  If  then  we  fuppofe  America  to 
contain  15  milhons  of  fquare  miles  ;  and  that  in  every  part  it  i>  equally 
as  populous  as  the  United  States,  that  is,  tliat  there  arc  in  every  mil- 
Lion  of  iquare  miles  4,050,000  inhabitants,  the  ^\'hoIe  nurpber  will  be 
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JliJy  mlUlom,fn)en  hundred  andffty  thovfand.     The  exaft  iriimber  I  pre-  \ 
furne  is  conliderably  Icfs  than  this.* 

When  was  AMEti-^      That  Americawaspeopled very ancientlyand 
ica' PEOPLED?    A  foonaftcrtheflood,isveryprobable:l.BecaufiJ 
theabOM-ginal  /imerttans,  till  they  became  acquainted  with  Europeans^ 
Avcrc  ignorant  of  thofc  arts  and  inventions,  fuch,  among  others,  as  thofe  i 
of  \vax  and  oil  for  light,  which  being  very  ancient  in  Europe  and  Afia, 
on  the  one  hand,  are,  on  the  other,  mofl:  ufeful  not  to  fay  neceffary> 
and  v.'hcn  once  difcovered,  are  never  forgotton.     2.'  Becaufe  the  pol-i 
iihed  nations  cf  the   New  World,  and  particularly  thofe  of  Mexico, 
preferve  in  their  traditions  and  paintings,  the  memory  of  the  CreatloA 
cf  the  World,  the  building  of  the  Tov/er  of  Babel,  the  confufion  of  ' 
languages,  and  the  dilperllon  of  the  people,  though  blended  vrith  feme 
fabks,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  events  which  happened  after- 
v/ards  in  Afia,  Africa  or  in  Europe,  many  of  which  were  too  remark- 
■  able  to  cfcapc  the  merndry.     3.  Becaufe  neither  was  there  among  the 
y\mericans  any  knov.-ledge  of  the  people  of  the  old  continent,  nor 
nmong  the  httter  any  account  of  the  palfage  of  the  former  to  the  Nev; 
\Vorld.     Thefe  reafons  we  prefume  render  it  at  leaft  probable  that 
America  wite  peopled  early  after  the  fiood.f 

Who  were  the  first  1  On  thefe  two  queftions  much  has  be 
People  OF  America?  AND  >  faid.  Thofewhocall  inqueflion  the  auth 
WHENCE  DID  THEY  COME  ?  J  ity  of  the  facrcd  •WTitlngs  fay,  the  At 
icans  are  not  defcendants  from  Adam,  that  he  was  the  father  of  1 
Afiaticsonly,  and  that  God  created  othermen  to  be  the  patriarchs  oft! 
Europeans,  Africans  and  Americans.  But  this  is  one  among  the  ma- 
ny weak  hypothefes  of  unbelievers,  and  is  wholly  unfupported  by 
hiftcry.  It  is  contrary  to  the  tradition  of  the  Americans,  who  in 
their  paintings,  and  in  their  hymns,  called  themfelves  the  defcendants 
cf  thofe  who  efcapcd  from  the  general  deluge.  The  Mexicans,  Tol» 
tccas,  and  feveral  other  nations  were  agreed  in  this  point.  They  all 
faid  their  anceftors  came  from  other  parts  into  thofe  countries  ;  they 
pointed  out  the  road  they  came,  and  even  prcferved  the  names,  true 
or  falle,  of  their  firft  progenitors,  who,  after  the  confufion  of  languag- 
es, fcparated  from  the  reft  of  mankind.  Thefe  traditions,  witli  others, 
which  the  limits  of  this  work  will  not  allov;  us  to  infei-t,  confidcred 
in  connedlion  with  the  facred  writings,  m.uft  convince  us  that  wc 
ought  to  fcek  among  the  defcendants  of  Noah,  for  the  fix  ft  peoplers 
of  America. 

But  who  were  they  ?  To  recite  all  the  opinions  given  in  anfwer  to 
this  queftion,  and  the  reafons  to  fupport  them,  would  fill  a  volume,. 
Dr.  Robcrtfon,  and  the  Abbe  Clavigcro  have  extenfively  and  learned- 
ly invert igated  the  fubjcd.  I  cannot  expeft  to  afford  the  reader  more 
fatisfa(5^icn  than  to  give  him  the  refult  of  their  enquiries.  Dr.  Rob* 
enfon,  having  recapitulated  and  canvalTed  the  moft  plaufible  opinions 
on  the  fubjedl,  comes  to  the  following  conclufions,  viz. 

1.  That 

♦  It  is  tlie  epinicn  of  the  learned  Prefident  Stiles,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to 
the  I'ulijeift  of  Irdian  popwiation,  that  the  number  of  Indians  in  America,  islefsthan 
two  millions  and  an  half.  (MS.  Letter  to'thc  Author.)  On  this  hypothecs  the  number 
of  inhabitants  on  this  Coiuinr nt  will  probably  be  reduced  to  lefsthan  thirty  millioBti 

t  Abbe  CJavigero's  Hal.  Mejtico,  V«l.   II.  page  ai9. 
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1.  That  America  was  not  peopled  by  any  nation  from  the  ancient 
continent,  which  had  made  any  confiderable  progrefs  in  civilization  ; 
becaufe  when  America  was  firft  difcovered,  its  inhabitants  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  nece/I'ary  arts  of  life,  which  are  the  firll  elTays  of 
the  human  mind  toward  improvement;  and  if  they  had  ever  been 
acquainted  with  them,  for  inftance,  with  the  plough,  the  loom,  and  the 
i'orge,  their  utility  would  have  been  fo  great  and  obvious,  that  it  is 
impoifible  they  Ihould  have  been  loft.  Therefore  the  anceftors  of  the 
firft  fettlers  in  America  were  uncivilized  and  unacquainted  with  the 
fteceffary  arts  of  life. 

2.  America  could  not  have  been  peopled  by  any  colony  from  the 
more  fouthern  nations  of  the  ancient  continent ;  becaufe  none  of  the 
rude  tribes  of  thefe  parts  polFeffed  enterprize,  ingenuity,  or  power 
Efficient  to  undertake  fuch  a  diftant  voyage  :  but  more  efpecially,  be- 
fcaufe,  that  in  all  America  there  is  not  an  animal,  tame  or  wild,  whicli 
|5ropcrly  belongs  to  the  warm,  or  temperate  countries  of  the  eaftern 
tontinent*     The  firft  care   of  the  Spaniards,   when  they  fettled  in 

Jl  America,  was  to  ftock  it  with  all  the  domeftic  animals  of  Europe. 
The  firft  fettlers  of  Virginia  and  New  England,  brought  over  with 
them,  horfcs,  cattle,  fheep.  Sec.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  people 
v.'ho  firft  fettled  in  America,  did  not  originate  from  thofe  countries 
'where  thefe  animals  abound,  othcrwife,  having  been  accuftomed  to 
^  their  aid,  they  would  have  fuppofed  them  necelfary  to  the  improve- 
ment, and  even  fupport  of  civil  fociety. 

3.  Since  the  animals  in  the  northern  regions  of  America  correfpond 
with  thofe  found  in  Europe  in  the  fame  latitudes,  while  thofe  in  the 
tropical  regions,  are  indigenous,  and  widely  diirerent  from  thofe  which 
iriliabit  the  correfponding  regions  on  the  eaftern  continent,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  all  the  original  Am.erican  animals  were  of  thofe 
kinds  which  inhabit  northern  regions  only,  and  that  tlie  two  continents, 
towards  the  northern  extremity,  are  fo  nearly  united  as  that  thefe 
animals  might  pafs  from  one  to  the  other. 

4.  It  having  been  eftabliihed  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  difcoverles  of 
Capt.  Cook  in  his  laft  voyage,  that  at  Kamt/chatia^  in  about  latitude  66° 

ii  north,  the  continents  of  Afia  and  America  are  feparated  by  a  ftrait 
••  onfy  i8  miles  wide,  and  that  the  inhabitants  on  each  continent  are  fimi- 
Inr,  and  frequently  pafs  and  repafs  in  canoes  from  one  continent  to  the 
other ;  from  thefe  and  other  circumftances  it  is  rendered  highly  pro- 
bable that  America  was  firft  peopled  from  the  northeaft  parts  of  Afia. 
Bat  fince  the  Efquimaux  Indians  are  manifeftly  a  feparate  fpecies  of 
men,diftin(5lfromallthenationsofthe  AmericanContinent,inlanguage, 
in  difpofition,  and  in  habits  of  life  ;  and  in  all  thefe  refpedts  bear  a 
near  refemblance  to  the  northern  Europeans,  it  is  believed  that  the 
Efquimaux  Indians  emigrated  from  the  north  weft  parts  of  Europe. 
Several  circumftances  confirm  this  belief.  As  early  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury the  Norwegians  difcovered  Greenland,  and  planted  colonies  there. 
The  communication  with  that  country,  after  long  interruption,  was 
renewed  in  the  laft  century.  Some  Lutheran  and  Moravian  mifilion- 
aries,  prompted  by  zeal  for  propagating  the  Chriftian  faith,  have  ven- 
tured to  fettle  in  this  frozen  region.     From  them  we  learn,  that  the 

north 
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north  weft  coaft  cf  Greenland  is  feparated  from  America,  but  by  a 
X'cry  narrow  ftrait,  if  feparated  at  all ;  and  that  the  Efquimaux  of 
America  perfectly  refemble  the  Greenlanders  in  their  afped,  drefs, 
mode  of  living,  and  probably  language.*  By  thefe  decifive  fafls,  not 
only  the  confanguinity  cf  the  Efquimaux  and  Greenlanders  is  cf- 
tablilhed,  but  the  poffibility  of  peophug  America  from -the  nortli  weft 
parts  of  Europe.  On  tlie  whole,  it  appeal's  rational  to  conclude,  that 
the  progenitors  of  all  the  American  nations,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the 
foutheni  limits  of  Labrador,  from  the  fimilarity  of  their  afpecfl,  color, 
&c.  migrated  from  the  north  eaft  parts  of  Afia;  and  that  die  nations 
that  inhabit  Labrador,  Efquimaux,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  from  their 
unlikencfs  to  the  American  naticns,  and  tlieir  refemblance  to  the  northr 
em  Europeans,  came  over  from  the  north  weft  parts  of  Europe.f 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Robertfon.  on  the  queftion  before  us  ; 
The  opinion  of  the  Abbe  Clavigcro,  who  was  a  native  of  America, 
and  had  much  better  advantages  for  knowing  its  hiftory  than  Dr, 
Robertfon,  and  who  alfo  is  a  later  writer,  explains  his  opinion  in  the 
following  conclufions  : — i.  The  Americans  defcended  from  different 
nations,  or  from  different  families  difpcrfed  after  the  confufion  of 
tongues.  No  perfon  will  doubt  of  the  truth  of  tliis  who  has  any  know- 
ledge of  the  multitude  and  great  diverfity  of  the  American  languages. 
In  Mexico  alone  thirty  Jive  have  already  been  difcovgred-  In  South  A- 
m-erica  ftill  more  are  known.  In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  the 
Portuguefe  counted  ^fty  in  Maragnon.  Between  fome  of  thefe  lan- 
guages, there  is  indeed  a  great  affinity  ;  but  others  are  as  different  '" 
from  each  other  as  the  Englifh  and  the  Hebrew.  It  is  a  truth,  that 
no  living  or  dead  languages  can  difTcr  more  than  the  languages  of  the 
Mexicans,  Otom.ies,  Tarafcas,  Mayas,  and  Miztccas,  five  languages 
prevailing  in  different  provinces  of  Mexico.  It  would  therefore  be 
abfurd  to  fay,  that  languages  fb  different  were  different  dialects  of  one 
original.  Is  it  probable  or  even  pofTible  that  a  nation  fliould  alter  il.5,, 
I)rimitive  languages  to  fuch  a  degree,  or  multiply  its  dialects  fo  vari- 
cully,  as  that  there  fhould  not  be,  even  after  many  centuries,  if  not  fomc 
words  common  to  all,  at  leaft  an  afHnity  between  them,  or  fomc  traccsj 
left  of  their  origin  t 

2.  The  Americans  do  not  derive  their  origin  from  any  people  nowl 
exifting  as  a  nation  on  the  eaftcrn  continent;  at  leaft  there  is  nd 
Tcafon  to  affirm  that  they  do.     This  inference  is  founded  on  the  famj 
argument  with   the  preceding ;  finre,  if  the  Americans  are  dcfcend 
unts  from  any  of  thefe  nations  it  Avould  be  poffible  to  trace  their  origij 
by  fome  marks  in  their  languages,  in  fpitc  of  the  antiquity  of  their  i'ci 
aralion  :  but  any  fuch  traces  have  not  yet  been  difcovered,  althou^ 
moft  diligent  and  attcvitive  Icarch  has  been  made,  as  appears  from  tl 
work  of  Dominican  Garcia.     "We  have,  fays  Clavigero,  leifurely  cor 
pared  the  Mexican  and  other  American  l.mguages  with  many  othei 
which  arc  now  living,  and  with  thofe  which   are  dead,  but  have  nC 
been  able  to  difcovcr  the  loaft  aflinity  between  them.     This  argumct 
is  ftrong  with  ref]^e<rt  to  the  Americans,  as  they  ilicw  great  firmnej 

and 

•  Crantz's  Hift,  Greenland,  Vol,  I.  p.. 261,  461. 
+  Hift.  of  America.  VoJ.  II.  p.  2?,  &c. 
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and  conftancy  in  retaining  their  languages.  The  Mexicans  preferve 
their  language  among  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Otomies  I'-eta'in  their 
difficult  dialect  among  Spaniards  and  Mexicans,  after  coinmunication 
with  both  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  an  half. 

If  the  Americans  defcended  from  different  families  difperfcd  foori 
after  the  confufion  of  tongues,  as  we  believe,  and  have  iince  been  fepa- 
rated  from  thofe  otliers  who  peopled  the  countries  on  the  eaftern  con-: 
tincnt,  authors  will  labour  in  vain  to  feek,-  in  the  language  or  cuf- 
toms  of  the  Afiatics,  for  the  origin  of  the  people  of  America. 

But  the  moft  dithcult  point  in  the  proiilem  of  the  population  of 
America,  remains  to  lie  iblved,  and  that  isj  how  did  the  inhabitants 
and  animals  originally  pafs  to  America,  and  from  what  parts  did  they 
come  ?  Among  the  various  opinions  of  authors  upon  this  point,  thei^ 
.following  is  the^Abbe  Clavigero's. 

r.  The  men  and  animals  of  America  paiTed  therifrom  the  old  con- 
tinent. This  Is  confirmed  by  the  facred  v/ritings.  Mofes,  who  de- 
clares Noah  the  common  father  of  all.  iticn  who  iurvived  the  deluge, 
fays  exprefsly,  that  in  that  general  inundation  of  the  earth  all  its 
quadrupeds,  birds  and  reptiles,  perifhed,  excepta  ft;w,  of  the  fcveral  fpe- 
cies  which  were  faved  alive  in  the  ark,  to  re -people  the  earth  with  their 
kind.  The  repeated  expreflions  which  the  facred  hillorian  ufes  to 
fignify  its  univerfality,  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt,  that  all  quadru- 
peds, birds,  and  reptiles,  which  are  in  the  world,  defcended  from 
thofe  few  individuals  which  were  faved  from  the  general  inundation. 

2.  The  firft  inhabitants  of  America  might  pafs  there  in  veifels  by 
fea,  or  travel  by  land  or  by  ice.  i.  They  might  either  pafs  tiiere  in 
veifels  defignedly,  if  the  diftance  by  water  were  biit  fmall,  nr  be  carri- 
ed upon  it  accidentally  by  favouralile  winds*  2.  They  might  pafs  by 
land,  on  the  fuppofition  of  the  union  of  the  continents.  3.  They 
might  alfo  make  that  pafiage  over  the  ice  of  fome  frozen  arm  of  the 
fea. 

3.  The  anceftors  of  the  nations  which  peopled  ylnahuac,  (now  called 
New  Spain)  might  pafs  from  the  northern  couMtries  of  Europe  n^to  the 
northern  parts  of  America,  or  which  is  more  probable,  frorh  the  moB: 
callern  parts  of  Afia,  to  the  moft  weftern  parts  of  America.  Thi"; 
conclufion  is  founded  on  the  conftant  and  general  tradition  of  thofe 
nations,  which  unanimoufly  fay,  that  their  anceftors  came  into  Ana- 
huac  from  the  countiles  of  the  north  and  north  weft.  This  tradition 
is  confirmed  by  the  remains  of  many  ancient  edifices,  built  by  thofe 
people  In  their  migrations.  In  a  journey  made  by  the  Spaniards  in 
I  6q6,  from  New  Mexico  unto  the  river  which  they  call  Tizon,  600 
miles  from  that -Province  towards  the  north  weft,  they  found  there 
fome  large  edifices,  and  met  with  fome  Indians  who  fpoke  the  Mexi- 
can language,  and  who  told  them,  that  a  few  days  journey  from  that 
river,  towards  the  north,  was  the  kingdom  of  ToUan,  andmany  other  in- 
habited places,  whence  the  Mexicans  migrated.  In  faft,  the  whole 
people  of  Anahuac  have  ufually  affirmed,  that  towards  the  nortli,  were 
the  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  ToUan,  Aztlan.  Copalla  and  feveral 
ethers  which  have  all  Mexican  names.  Boturini  fays,  that  in  the  an- 
:  lent  paJHtings  of  the  Toltecas,  was  reprefcmted  the  migration  of  their 

F  anceftors 
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anceflors  through  Afia  and  the  northern  countries  of  America,  untA 
they  eftabliftied  themfelves  in  the  country  of  Tollan  ;  and  even  endea- 
vours to  afo^tain  in  his  general  hiftory,  the  rout  they  purfued  in  their 
travels. 

With  refpedl  to  the  other  nations  of  America,  as  there  is  no  tradi- 
tion among  them,  concerning  the  vcay  by  which  their  anceftors  camc" 
to  the  new  world>  we  can  fay  nothing  certain  of  thera.     It  is  pcfible,  that 
they  all  pafTed  by  the  fame  way  in  which  the  anceftors  of  the  Mexi-  , 
cans  paifed,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  they  pafled  by  a  very  diifer-  '■ 
cut  rout.     We  conjedure  that  the  anceftors  of  the  nations  of  Souths' 
America,  went  there  by  the  way  in  which  the  animals  proper  to  hot 
countries  paffed ;  and  that  the  anceftors  of  tlaofe  nations  inhabiting 
Efqulmaux,  and  Labrador,  and  the  countries  adjacent,  paffed  thither  ' 
from  the  north  weft  parts  of  Europe.     The   difference  of  character  ' 
which  is  difcoverable  in  the  three  above  mentioned  clafTes  of  aboriginal  i 
Americans,  and  the  fituation  of  the  countries  which  they  occupied, ' 
afford  ground  to  fafpe(^  that  they  had  different  origins,  and  that  their 
anceftors  came  there  by  different  routs..     But  this  is  mere  conjedture. 

4.  The  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  of  the  New  World  paffed  there 
by  land.  This  facft  is  manifelt  from  the  improbability  and  inconfift- 
«ncy  of  all  other  opinions.  St.  Auguftin  folves  the  difficulty  of  pea-* 
Kng  the  iflands  with  wild  beafts  and  deftrudive  animals  by  fup-- 
pc^ng  either,  i»  Tliat  the  angels  tranfported  thera  thither,  (a  folution,, 
which,  though  it  cuts  off  every  difficulty  in  the  paffagc  of  animals  to^ 
the  new  world,  would  not  be  fatisfatftory  in  the  prefent  age)  or  2.  That 
they  might  fwim  to  the  iflands,  or  3.  That  they  might  have  been  car--' 
ricd  there  by  men  for  the  fake  of  hunting,  or  4.  That  they  might  have 
been  formed  there  by  the  Creator  in  the  beginning.  Others  have  im- 
agined that  beafts  might  pafs  over  fome  frozen  Ifrait  or  arm  of  the 
fea.  But  as  neither  of  thefe  opinions  can  be  fupported*,  the  proba-- 
bility  is,  that  the  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  the  reptiles  which  are  found 
in  America,  paffed  thither  by  land,  and  of  courfe  that  the  two  conti* 
nents  were  formerly  united.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Acofta,  Gro- 
tius,  Buffon,  and  other  great  men.  That  this  earth  ha^  experienced 
great  changes  fmce  the  deluge  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  Earthquakes 
have  fwallowed  up  large  traits  of  land  in  fome  places — fubterraneous 
fires  have  thrown  up  others — the  fea  in  feme  places  has  been  forced- 
'  to  retreat  many  miles  from  the  fliore — in  others  it  has  made  encroach 
ments — and  in  manyinftances  feparated  territories  whicli  were  formerly 
united.  Very  conliderable  trads  of  land  have  been  alfo  formed  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers.  We  have  many  examples  of  all  thefe  revolutions. 
Sicily  was  for'merly  united  to  the  continent.  The  ftraits  of  Gibraltar^ 
as  Diodorus,  Strabo  and  other  ancient  authors  affirm,  were  formed  by 
a  violent  irruption  of  the  ocean  upon  the  land  between  the  mountain* 
Abyla  and  Calpe.  The  people  of  Ceylon  have  a  tradition,  that  a  fim- 
ilar  irruption  of  the  fea  feparated  their  ifland  from  the  peninfula  of  In- 
dia. The  fame  is  believed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Malabar  Avith  refpeft 
to  the  Ifks  of  MalSivia,  and  by  the  Malayans  with  refpeA  to  Surasbi- 

tra. 

•»  SeeCIavigero's  Hift.  of  Mexico,  Vol.  II.  Differt.  I.  p.  216,  where  all  thefe  opin- 
iooi  ar;  Dicwn  to  be  highly  improbable,  not  to  laj  impofliblc. 
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b"a.  Ceylon,  as  BafFon  aflerts,  has  loft  30  or  40  leagues  of  land,  by 
the  fea  ;  and  Tongres,  a  place  in  the  Low  Countries,  has  gained  30  leagues 
«f  land  from  the  fea — And  Florida  and  the  fouthern  American  States 
have  gained  as  much  from  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  and  the  ifiands  between 
North  and  South  America. — The  northern  parts  of  Egypt  owes  its 
cxiftence  to  inundations  of  the  Nile — And  the  province  of  Yellow- 
River  in  China,  and  part  of  Louifiana  in  America,  have  both  been 
formed  by  the  mud  of  rivers.  The  peninfula  of  Yucatan,  has  every 
appearence  of  having  once  formed  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the  fea.  In 
the  ftrait  which  feparates  America  from  Afia,  many  illands  are  found 
which  probably  were  the  mountains  belonging  to  that  part  of  the  land 
which  we  fjppofe  to  have  been  fwallowed  up  by  earthquakes  ;  which 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  multitude  of  volcanoes  which  have  been 
difcovered  in  the  pcninlula  of  Kamtfchatka.  The  fmking  of  that  land, 
however,  and  the  fcparation  of  the  tv.'o  continents,  was  probably'  occa- 
fioned  by  thofe  extraordinary  earthquakes  mentioned  in  the  hiftories 
of  the  Americans,  which  formed  an  sera  almoil  as  memorable  as  that 
of  the  deluge. 

5.  The  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  of  America  pafTed  by  different 
places  from  the  one  continent  to  the  other.  Among  the  American 
bealls,  there  are  many  whofe  xiatures  are  averfe  to  cold  ;  fuch  are 
apes,  dantes,  crocodiles,  &c. — There  are  others  formed  to  inhabit 
cold  countries  ;  fuch  are  martins,  rein-deer,  and  gluttons.  The  form- 
er could  not  go  to  America  through  any  country  in  the  frigid  zone. 
Their  natures  would  not  have  admitted  it.  They  would  have  p^rifii- 
ed  in  their  paffage.  We  cannot  indeed  imagine  what  inducement 
they  could  have  to  quit  a  climate,  congenial  to  their  nature,  and  un- 
dertake a  journey  they  knew  not  whither,  through  a  region  whofe 
cold  they  could  not  endure.  How  did  they  know  there  was  a  coun- 
try friendly  to  their  natures  in  America  ? 

The   apes  which  are  in   New  Spain  pafTed  there,  certainly,  from 
South  America.     Time  was  when  they  did  not  inhabit  that  ccu;:try, 
and  it  is  known  that  they  came  from  the  South.     The  center  of  their 
population  is  the  country  under  the  equator,  and  14  or  15  degrees  en 
each  fide  of  it. '    It  decreafes  as  you  depart  from  this  traft  on  either  fide, 
till  you  arrive  at  the  tropics,  when  it  ceafes,  and  none  are  found,  except 
in  fome  few  diftridls,  which,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  fituation, 
are  as  hot  as  the  equino»5tiai  country.     None  can  imagine  that  this 
fpecies  of  animals  travelled  to  the  Nsw  World,  throvigh  the  cold  re- 
gions of  the  north.     Nor  can  we  believe  that  they  were  tranfported 
thither  by  men  ;  for,  not  to  mention  that  fome  of  them  are  of  a  fero- 
cious difpofition,  and  very  unlikely  to  be  feleded  to  be  companions  on. 
a  long  voyage,  to  people*  a  new  country,  there  is  another  ftill  greater 
difficulty  :  As  they  could  not  have  been  conduced  over  the  feas  and 
countries  of  the  north,  on  account  of  the  cold,   they  mull  have  been 
tranfported  from  the  warm  countries  of  the  old,  to  the  Warm  countries 
of  the  new  world,  over  a  fea  fubjedt  to  a  clime  not  diffimilar  to  the 
native  country  of  thofe  quadrupeds,,  that  is,  by  the  countries  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Afia,  to  about  the  fame  latitudes  in  America,  over  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans — or  from  the  weflern  countries  of  Africa, 
F  2  ■  to 
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to  the  eaftcm  countries  cf  America,  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  If, 
tiiercfore,  men  tranfported  thofe  animals  from  the  one  to  the  other 
-vvcrld,  they  did  It  acrof>  thofe  feas.  But  was  this  navigation  accl- 
dcntc.l  cr  defigned  ?  If  the  former,  how,  and  why  did  they  carry  fo 
many  animals  with  th:m  ?  If  the  latter,  if  they  were  determined  to 
pafs  from  the  old  to  the  new  continent,  who  gave  them  intelligence  of 
the  New  World  ?  Who  fiicwed  them  the  fituation  of  thofe  countries  I 
How  did  they  venture  to  crofs  fuch  vaft  feas  without  a  compafs  ?  In 
what  vsiTcls  did  they  pafs  ?  If  they  landed  there  happily,  why  does 
there  not  remain,  among  the  Americans,  fome  memory  of  their  con-i 
Itrudicns  ?  Why — ^but  it  is  needlefs  to  ftart  more  objedions  ;  thefe  al- 
ready mentioned  can  never  be  anfwered. 

Bcfidos,  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  warm  climates  that  border  upon 
it,  in  the  New  World,  crocodiles  are  common  animals  which  require 
a  hot  or  temperate  climate,  and  live  alternately  on  land  or  in  fweet 
Vv'ater  :  how  did  fuch  animals  pafs  tliere  ?  Not  by  the  north — they 
could  not  endure  the  cold.  No  one  will  believe  they  were  tranfport- 
ed by  men  ;  nor  yet  that  they  fwam  thither  2000  miles  through  an  0- 
cean  of  fait  water. 

There  remains  no  other  folution  but  that  of  admitting  an  ancient 
union  between  the  equino(5lial  countries  of  America  and  thofe  of  Af- 
rica ;  and  a  connexion  of  the  nortliem  countries  of  America  with 
Europe  on  the  eall;,  and  Afia  on  the  weft  ;  fo  that  there  has  probably, 
been  a  period  fmce  the  flood,  when  there  was  but  ONE  Continent.— .j 
The  beafts  of  cold  climes  paffed  over  the  northern  ifthmufles,  which 
probably  conneded  Europe,  America  and  Afia  ;  and  the  animals  and 
reptiles  pecuhar  to  hot  countries,  pafled  over  the  ifthmus  that  con- 
nected South  America  with  Africa.  For  the  reafons  already  mention- 
ed induce  us  to  believe  that  there  was  formerly  a  tradl  of  land,  which 
unitci.'  the  mofl  eailcrn  part  cf  Brazil,  to  the  moft  weftern  part  of  Af-, 
rica  ;  and  that  all  the  fpace  of  land  may  have  been  funk  by  violent  earth- 
quakes, leaving  only  fome  traces  of  it  in  that  chai-nof  illands  of  which 
Cape  de  Vcrd,  Fernando,  de  Norona,  Afcenfion  and  St.  Matthew's 
illands  make  a  part ;  and  alfo  in  tlioife  many  fand  banks  difcovered  by 
diffcicut  navigators,  and  particularly  by  de  Bauehe,  who  founded  that 
fea  with  great  exa<flnels.  Thefe  iflands  and  fand  banks  may  probably, 
liavc  been  tlic  highell  parts  of  that  funken  iithmus.  In  like -manner 
it  is  probable  the  north  weftern  part  of  America  was  united  to  the 
north  caftcrn  part  of  Alia  by  a  neck  of  land  whicli  has  been  funk  or 
wallicd  away,  and  the  north  caftcrn  parts  of  America  to  the  north 
•  weftern  parts  of  Europe,  by  Greenland,  Iceland,  &c. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  quadropcds  and  th 
reptiles  of  the  new  world  palfcd  there  by  land,  and  by  diifercnt  routs 
from  the  old  continent.  All  other  fuppofitions  are  fubjed  to  heav, 
difficulties ;  and  this  is  not  without  fome,  which  however  are  not  al 
together  infurmountal.lc.  The  greateft  is  the  improbability  of  an  ear 
quake  fo  great  as  to  link  a  fpace  of  hind  for  more  than  ijco  miles  r 
length,  which,  according  to  our  fuppofition,  united  Africa  and  South 
America.  But  we  do  not  afcrlbe  this  ftupendous  revolution  to  a  fin- 
gle  ihock  ;  it  may  have  been  effeC^ed  by  a  fuccelFion  of  earthquakes. 
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It  is  well  knovrn  that  they  are  common  in  the  climates  where  we  fup- 
,pofe  the  ifthmus  to  have  been.  It  is  not  iinpoflible  or  improbable, 
that  fuch  an  effect  flaould  be  produced  by  earthquakes,  nor  is  hiftory 
dcllitute  of  fach  examples  to  our  purpofc.  The  earthquake  Avhich 
was  felt  in  Canada  in  1663,*  overwhelmed  a  chain  of  mountains  of 
free  ftone  more  than  300  miles  long,  and  the  whole  of  that  immenfe 
tradt  was  changed  into  a  plain.  How  great  then  muft  have  been  the 
convalfion  which  was  cccaiioned  by  thole  extraordinary  earthquakes, 
mentioned  in  the  h-iftories  of  Ameiica,  when  the  world  was  thought  to 
be  coming  to  an  end  I 

It  may  farther  be  objedied  to  this  fyftem,  that  if  beaRs  palTed  by  land 
from  one  continent  to  the  other,  it  is  not  eafy  to  aiTign  the  caufe  wliy 
feme  fpecles  pafled  there  without  leaving  a  lingl>i  individual  in  the 
old  continent ;  and  on  the  contrary,  that  fome  entire  fpecics  fnould 
remain  in  the  old  continent,  and  not  a  iijigle  individual  of  tliem  pafs 
to  America.  But  this  objcL^ion  operates  with  equal  force  againft  all 
other  opinions,  except  that  which  employs  angels  in  the  tranfportatioa 
of  beads.  But  fuppofe  it  did  not,  we  have  a  Iktisfadlory  anfwcr  to  it. 
All  the  quadrupeds  of  the  earth  are  not  yet  known,  we  cannot  there- 
fore fay  how  many  are  in  the  one  which  are  not  in  tlie  other  continent. 
The  knoyv'ledge  of  the  beft  informed  zoologiils  is  very  imperfesfl,  and 
they  differ  among  themfelvcs.  The  Count  de  Buffon  numbers  only 
two  hundred  fpecies  of  quadrupeds.  Bomare,  who  wrote  a  little  after 
'  him,  makes  them  265 ;  but  to  fay  how  many  more  there  may  be,  and  of 
what  kinds  they  are,  until  we  have  examined  the  interior  regions  of 
Africa,  of  a  great  part  of  Tartary,  the  country  of  the  Amazons,  and 
the  vaft  tenitory  well  of  the  Miffifippi,  and  various  other  unexplored 
and  extenfive  countries,  which  together  conftitute  a  great  part  of  the 
whole  globe,  would  be  mere  conjeiflure.  No  argument,  therefore, 
can  be  inferired  from  the  difference  of  the  animals  in  the  two  conti- 
nents, againft  ourfyftem,  till  the  animals  iji  thefe  unexplored  regions 
Ihall  have  been  examined. f 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  fubjcifl,  as  It  muft  be  interefting 
tf)  every  inquititlv-e  mind,  and  the  difeuffion  of  it  is  bleiided  with  much 
ufeful  information. 

Inhabitants.]  Having  ftat-ed  the  prefcnt  population  of  America, 
from  the  beft  Jata  we  could  find,  and  given  the  moft  probable  ac- 
counts, of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  originally  peopled,  it  will  be  ex- 
pe<Sed  that  we  now  fay  fome  thing  of  its  inhabitants,  of  their  charac- 
ter, manners.  Sec. 

The  prefent  Americans  may  be  divided  into  two  general  claffes— 
Fir^,  The  proper  Americans,  commonly  called  Indians,  fometimes 
Aborigines,  or  thofe  who  are  defcended  from  the  firft  inhabitants  of 
the  new  world,  and  who  have  not  mixed  their  blood  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  old  continent.  Srcondly,  Thofe  who  have  migrated,  or 
have  been  tranfported  to  Anicrica,  fmcc  its  difcovery  by  Columbus, 
F  3  and 

*  See  an  account  of  this  earthquake,  and  of  many  other?  which  happened  in  New 
■England,  in  the  third  Vol,  of  the  American  Mufeum,  p.  aga,  written  by  PrafelToy 
"Williams,  r.A.A.  of  Cambride:*,  (N.  E.) 

t  Abbe  CUvigero's  Hift.  of  Mexico,  Vol.  11.  Diff.  i. 
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and  theii"  defcendants.  The  former  may  be  fubdivided,  into  three 
olaffes  t  Fir/?, The  South  American  Indians,v.ho  came  over  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  luppoied,  from  the  northern  and  weftern  parts  of  Africa, 
and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Aiia  and  Europe.  Secondly,  The  Mexicans 
and  all  the  Indians  fouth  of  the  Lakes  and  weft  of  the  Mifiifippi. 
Thirdly,  The  inhabitants  of  Efquimaux,  Labrador,  and  the  countries 
around  them.  The  latter  may  alio  be  diftinguifned  into  three  claifes — 
Firjt,  Europeans  of  many  different  nations,  v/ho  have  migrated  to 
America,  and  their  defcendants,  of  unmixed  blood  : — In  this  clafs  we 
include,  the  Spaniards,  Enghlh,  Scotch,  Irifh,  French,  Portugnefe»  ,| 
Gormans,  Dutch,  Swedes,  &c.  both  in  North  and  South  America.  ^ 
Secondly,  Africans  who  have  been  tranfporced  to  America  and  its 
Iflands,  and  their  defcendants.  Thirdly,  The  mixed  breeds,  called  by 
the  Spaniards,  C^'Jflj',  by  the  Englifh  Mulattoes,  that  is,  thofe\vho  are 
defcended  from  an  European  and  an  American,  or  from  an  European 
and  African,  or  from  an  African  and  American.  Leaving  tlie  fecond 
clafs,  viz.  tlie  migrants  to  Am.erica  fmce  its  difcovery  by  Columbus, 
and  their  defcendants,  to  be  defcribed,  when  we  fhall  treat  of  the  coun- 
tries they  refpeclively  inhabit,  wc  Ihall,  under  this  article,  confine  ; 
ourfelvcs  to  the  proper  aboriginal  Americans,  or  Indians. 

We  begin  with  the  South  Americans.  Various  have  been  the  ac 
coimts  given  of  thefe  people.  Some  hiflorians  exalt  them  to  the  rank 
of  the  bcft  and  happieil  people  on  earth  ;  others  feem  unwilling  to 
give  them  a  place  among  human  beings.  We  prefume  thefe  hillorians, 
vho  differ  fo  widely,  fpoke  of  different  nations  ;  and  on  this  ground, 
with  proper  allowances  for  exaggeration  on  both  fides,  we  may  recon 
cile  them.  Cclambus  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Indians  of 
Hifpaniola,  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella. 

*' I  fwear  to  your  majefties,  that. there  is  not  abetter  people  in  the 
%yorld  than  thefe  ;  more  affeftionatc,  affable  and  mild  ;  they  love  their 
rcighbours  as  tliemfelves  ;  their  language  is  the  fweeteft,  the  foftell 
and  the  molt  cheerful,  for  they  always  fpeak  fmiling  ;  and  although  \ 
they  go  naked,  let  your  majelties  believe  me,  their  cuftoms  are  very- 
becoming  ;  and  tlieir  king,  who  is  ferved  with  great -majefty,  has  fiicli 
engaging  manners,  lliat  it  gives  great  plcafure  to  fee  him,  and  alfo  to 
conlider  the  great  retentive  faculty  ®f  that  people,  and  their  dcfire  of 
knowledge, which  invites  thcm'to  aik  the  caulcs  and  effe-fts  of  things.*'' 
Las  Cafas,  the  firft  blfhop  of  Chiapa,  who  refided  feveral  years  in 
different  parts  of  America,  fpeaks  thus  of  them  :  "  The  Ameiicans  arc 
a  people  of  a  bright  and  lively  genius,  eafy  to  b?  taught,  and  to  ap- 
prehend every  good  doftrine,  extremely  ready  to  embrace  our  faith, 
and  the  people,  of  all  others  in  the  world,  who  feel  lead  embarraff. 
ment  by  it."  In  another  place,  this  writer  fays,  "  The  Indians  liavc  as 
good  an  undcrftanding,  and  acute  a  genius,  as  mucli  docility  and  ca 
pacity  for  the  moral  and  fpeculative  fcicnces,and  are, in  mofl  inllancos, 
as  rational  in  llicir  political  government,  as  appears  from  many  of  their 
very  pnidcnt  lav/s,  and  are  as  far  advanced  in  our  faith  and  religion^ 
in  good  ctifloms  and  civilization,  where  they  have  been  taught  bfj 
pcrlbas  of  religious  and  exemplary  life,  and  are  arriving  at  refin 

me»t 
*  Ilift.  af  Columbus,  chapt  xzxii. 
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jnent  and  pollfh  as  faft  as  any  nation  ever  did  fince  the  times  of  the 
;iipoftles." 

t  Do(nx)r  RobertCon,  fpeaking  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  whom 
.fee  is  not  difpofed  to  rank  with  thofe  nations  which  merit  the  name  of 
civilized,  has  the  following  remarks — "  When  compared  with  oth- 
er parts  of  the  new  world,  Mexico  and  Peru  may  be  confidered  as 
polilhed  ftates.  Inftead  of  fraall  independent,  hoftile  tribes,  ftrug- 
gling  for  fubfiftence  amidfl  woods  and  marflies,  Itrangers  to  induftry 
and  arts,  unacquainted  with  fubordination,  and  aimoft  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  regular  government,  we  find  countries  of  great  extent  fub^ 
jefted  to  the  dominion  of  one  fovereign,  the  inhabitants  colleded  to- 
gether in  cities,  the  wifdom  and  forefight  of  rulers  employed  in  provid- 
ing for  the  maintenance  and  fecurity  of  the  people,  the  empire  of  laws 
in  fome  meafure  eflablifhed,  the  authority  of  religion  recognized,  many 
.of  the  arts  eifential  to  life  brought  to  fome  degree  of  maturity,  and  the 
■dawn  of  fuch  as  are  ornamental  beginning  to  appear."  Thefe  are  teft- 
imonies  refpeifting  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  more  northern  parts  of 
South  America,  and  the  iflands  ;  who  appear  to  have  made  greater  ad- 
vances In  civilization  than  thofe  fai'ther  fouth,  concerning  whom  our 
information  is  very  imperfed. 

Charlevoix,  in  his  hiftory  of  Paraguay,  iias  Golle<£i:ed  from  the  Jef- 
ults,  perhaps  the  heft  information,  refpefting  the  more  fouthern  Indians. 
Comparing  his  particular  defcriptions  of  the  numerous  nations  who 
inhabit  the  fouthern  divifionof  South  America,  we  give  the  following 
^s  the  leading  traits  in  their  general  charaifler.  They  are  generally 
of  an  olive  complexion,  fome  d-arker,  others  lighter,  and  fome  as 
white  as  the  Spaniards.  Their  ftatuie  is  rather  below  than  above  the 
middling  lize  ;  tliongh  fome  nations  rank  among  the  talleft  of  the 
human  fpecies.  J»£oil  of  them  are  thick  legged  and  Jointed,  and  have 
round  and  fiat  faces. 

Almoll  all  the  men  and  children,  in  the  warm  climates^  and  in  the 
fummer.  In  colder  regions,  go  fiuite  naked.  The  women  wear  no 
p:iore  covering  than  the  mod  relaxed  modc-^ly  fccms  abfolutely  to 
require.  Every  nation  have  a  different  dialed,  and  a  djfFerent  mode 
of  adorning  themfelves.  The  clothing  of  fuch  as  make  ufe  of  it,  is 
made  of  the  ikins  of  beads,  of  feathers  fewed  together,  and  In  -the 
fouthern  and  colder  region-s,  where  they  rzii^Q  fheep,  of  wool  man- 
tifaiftured  into  ftuifs  and  blankets.  They  aie  reprefented  as  almolt 
tmiverfally  addidted  to  drunkennefs.  There  feems  to  be  no  other 
vice  common  to  them  all.  A  few  of  them  are  .canibals,  and  fome  na- 
tions are  idolaters  ;  in  general  they  have  fome  notions  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  have  words  in  their  various  languages  to  exprefs  their 
.  ideas  of  him.  They  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  have 
fome  imperfect  ideas  of  future  rewards  and  punilhment.  Tliey  are 
«niverfally  addided  to  various  fuperftitions,  and  have  much  to  do 
with  witches  and  evil  fpirits.* — A  great  proportion  of  them  lead  a 
F  4  wandering 

*  Father  Pa^or,  a  Jefuit,  one  day  vifited  one  of  the  old  women  of  the  Abipone 
nation,  a  reputed  witch,  and  at  the  point  of  death,  and  told  her  that  if  fhe  diedwith- 
put  baptifra,  her  foul  would  be  eternally  tormented  by  the  devils.  She  very  calmly 
aftfwered,  that  they  had  been  her  friends  for  a  long  time,  and  fhe  was  therefore 
vtry  fure  thpy  would  d»  her  no  harm.     Hift,  far.  Vol,  I,  p.  406. 
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wandering  life,  and  extremely  indolent,  dirty  and  wretched,  living 
on  rifh,  and  tlie  flelh  of  the  varioas  wild  animals,  birds,  and  even 
.j-eptiics  which  inhabit  the  Ibrefts. — "All  the  Indians  of  South  Amer- 
ica," fays  Charlevoix,  "  have  hot  ftomachs,"  which  can  digeft  all 
forts  of  food,  and  in  great  quantities,  and  they  are  in  general  *^  ext  ,; 
ceffively  voracious."  Their  notions  of  religion  and  governmentjWith  ' 
a  few  exceptions,  are  very  rude.  Seme  nations  live  compadly  in 
towns  and  cultivate  the  earth,  railing,  among  other  produdions, 
wheat,  which  they  bruifc  between  ftones,  and  make  into  cakes.  Some 
nations  are  reprefented  as  dull,  cruel  and  inconltant ;  others  as  fierce, 
cunning,  and  ihievilK  ;  otheisas  humane,  ingenuous  and  hofpitable  ; 
and  in  general  they  are  kind  and  attentive  to  llrangers,  fo  long  as 
they  are  well  ufed  by  them  j  and  we  fcldom  read  of  their  being  firit 
in  a  quarrel  with  thofe  who  pafs  their  territories,  or  fojourn  among 
them.  The  altonifhing  fuccefs  of  the  Jefuits  in  converting  fuch  mul- 
titudes of  them  to  their  faith,  is  a  conviftive  proof  of  their  capacity 
to  receive  inftrudion  ;  of  their  docility,  humanity  and  friendly  difpo- 
iitions. 

All  accounts  agree  that  the  middle  and  fouthern  parts  of  Soutli 
America,  are  very  thinly  inhabited,  being  interfperfcd  with  extenfiv*: 
ridges  of  mountains,  im.menfe  barren  plains,  and  numerous  m.arflies. 

As  to  the  fecond  clafs  of  American  Indians,  who  formerly  inhab- 
ited, and  who  yet  inhabit,  Mexico  and  the  country  fouth  of  the  lakes  , 
and  well  of  the  Miiiifippi,  and  who  came  over;  as  we  have  fuppofed, 
from  the  nonh  eall  parts  of  Alia  ;  they  feem,  from  whatever  caufe, 
to  b^  advanced  fcmev/hat  higher,  in  the  fcale  of  human  beings,  than 
the  South  Americans,  if  we  except  the  Peruvians,  who  appear  to  have 
made  greater  progrefs  in  civilization  than  even  the  Mexicans.  Con- 
cerning the  nations  of  the  vail:  country  of  Anahuac  or  New  Spain, 
compofmg  a  large  portion  of  the  fecond  clafs  of  the  proper  Amer- 
icans, the  Abbe  Clavigero,  has  thif  following  obfervatious  :  "  Wc 
have  had  intimate  commerce,  foritany  years,  with  the  Americans, 
have  lived  feveral  years  in  a  feraiu.j'ry  deftined  for  their  iuftrudion, 
had  fome  Indians  among  our  pupil*,  had  particular  knowledge  of 
many  American  redors,  many  nobles  and  numerous  artifts — atten- 
tively obferved  their  character,  their  genius,  their  difpoHtions  and 
manner  of  thinking  ;  and  have  examined,  bv.lrdcs,  with  the  utmoli 
diligence,  their  arrcient  hilloiy,  their  religion,  their  government,  their 
laws  and  their  cuiloms  ;  after  fuch  long  experience  and  ftudy  of  them, 
Irom  which  vvc  imagine  ourfelvcs  able  to  decide  without  danger  ot 
erring,  we  declare  that  the  m.ental  qualities  of  the  American  Indians 
are  not  in  the  lead:  degree  infei-ior  to  thofe  of  lire  Europeans — that 
they  are  capablq  of  all,  even  the  moll  abrtrad  fciences,  and  that  if 
equal  tare  iM\d  pains  were  taken  in  their  education,  we  Ihould  fee  rife 
among  tlicm  philofophcrs,  mathem:it:cians  and  divines,  who  would 
rival  the  Jiril  in  Europe.  But  it  is  not  pofliblc  to  make  great  prog- 
rcfs  in  the  fciences,  in  the  midil  of  a  life  of  mifery,  fcrvitude  and  op- 
prefllon.  'I'heir  ancient  government,  their  laws,  and  their  arts  evi- 
dently demonilrat';  that  they  fuiTcrcd  no  want  of  genius." 
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This  fame  author,  who  appears  to  be  a  competent  judge,  defcnLea 
the  Mexicans  as  being  of  a  good  ftature,  rather  exceeding  the  middle 
fize — well  proportioned  in  all  their  limbs — as  having  a  fine  olive 
complexion  —  narrow  foreheads — black  eyes — clean,  firm,  regular, 
Xvhite  teeth — thick,  black,  coarfe,  gloffy  hair — thin  beards,  and  gen- 
erally no  hair  on  their  legs,  thighs  and  arms.  They  are  neither  very 
beautiful  nor  the  reverfe,but  hold  a  middle  place  between  the  extremes;. 
Some  of  the  women  are  fair  and  beautiful.  Deformities  are  fcarcely 
known  among  them.  Their  fenfes  are  very  acute,  efpccially  that  of 
fight,  which  they  enjoy  unimpaired  to  the  greatcft  age.  They  are 
moderate  eaters,  but  much  addidted  to  intemperance  in  drinking, 
which,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  true  of  all  the  Am.erican  Indians.  They 
are  patient  of  hardfhips,  and  grateful  for  benefits.  Good  faith  is 
not  fo  much  refpeded  by  fome  claffes  as  it  deferves  to  be.  They  arc 
naturally  unfocial,  ferious  and  auftere,  and  are  more  anxious  to  punilh 
crimes  than  to  reward  virtues.  Generofity  and  perfed  difinterefted- 
nefs  are  ftriking  traits  in  their  charader.  Their  religion  is  blended 
with  much  fupcrllition  j  and  fome  of  the  more  ignorant  are  very 
prone  to  idolatry. 

The  refped  paid  by  children  to  their  parents,  and  by  the  young  to 
the  old,  among  thefe  people,  is  highly  commendable.  Parents  are 
fond  of  their  children.  The  afFeflion  of  huibands  for  their  wives  is 
lefs  than  the  wives  for  their  hufbands  ;  and  it  is  very  common  for  men 
to  love  their  neighbours'  wives  better  than  their  own.  Courage  and 
cowardice  feem  alternately  to  affeft  their  minds,  and  it  is  diihcult  to 
determine  v/hich  predominates.  They  can  meet  dangers  in  war,  and 
fuch  as  proceed  from  natural  caufes,  with  great  intrepidity,  but  ar-; 
panic  ftruck  by  the  (lern  look  of  a  Spaniard.  On  the  whole,  their  cha- 
rader,  like  that  of  all  other  nations,  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad. 

Of  their  morality,  the  following  exhortation  of  a  Mexican  to  his 
fon,  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  :  "  My  fon,  who  art  come  into  the  light 
from  the  womb  of  thy  mother  like  a  chicken  from  the  egg,  and  like 
it  art  preparing  to  fly  through  the  world,  v.'e  know  viot  how  long 
Heaven  will  grant  to  us  the  enjoyment  of  that  precious  gem  which 
we  pofTefs  in  thee  ;  but  however  fhort  the  period,  endeavour  to  Hvu 

•  exadtly,  praying  God  continually  to  affift  thee.  He  created  thee  : 
thou  art  his' property.  He  is  .thy  father,  and  lovca  thee  flill  m.ore 
than  I  do  ;  repofe  in  him  thy  thoughts,  and  day  and  night  direct  thy 
fighs  to  him.  Reverence  and  falute  thy  elders,  and  hold  no  one  in 
contempt.  To  the  poor  and  diilrefied  be  not  dumb,  but  rather  ufe 
words  of  comfort.  Honour  all  perfons,  particularly  thy  parents,  to 
whom  thou  oweft  obedience,  refped  and  fervice.     Guard  againfl  imi- 

'tating  the  example  of  thcfs  wicked  fons,  who,  like  brutes  that  are  de- 

•  prived  of  reafon,  neither  reverence  their  parents,  lil-ten  to  their  inftruc- 
tion,  nor  fubmit  to  their  correction  ;  becaufe  whoever  follows  their 
ileps  will  have  an  unhappy  end,  will  die  in  a  defperate  or  fuddeu 
manner,  or  will  be  killed  and  devoured  by  wild  bcafls. 

"  Mock  not,  my  fen,  the  aged  or  the  imperfcft.  Scorn  net  him  whom 
you  fee  fall  into  fome  folly  or  tranfgrellion,  nor  make  him  reproaches  ; 
but  reftrain  thyfelf,  and  beware  left  thou  full  into  i;hc  fame  error  which 

olFends 
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ofFends  thee  in  another.  Go  not  where  tliou  art  not'called,  nor  Jntei- 
fere  in  that  which  does  not  concern  thee.  Endeavour  to  manifeft  thy 
good  breeding  in  all  thy  words  and  a(5tions.  In  converfation,  do  not 
lay  thy  hands  upon  another,  nor  fpeak  too  much,  nor  interrupt  or 
,diilurb  another's  difcourfe.  When  any  one  diicourfes  with  thee,  hear 
him  atteiitively,  and  hold  thyfelf  in  an  eafy  attitude,  neither  playing 
with  thy  feet,  nor  putting  thy  mantle  to  thy  mouth,  nor  ipitting  to© 
■often,  nor  looking  about  you  here  and  there,  nor  rifmg  up  frequently 
'i£  thou  art  fitting  ;  for  fuch  adions  are  indications  of  levity  and  low 
iareeding." — He  proceeds  to  mention  feveral  particular  vices  which  are  , 
to  be  avoided,  and  concludes — ^  Steal  not,  nor  give  .thyfelf  to  gamingj  i| 
otherwife  tliou  wilt  be  a  difgrace  to  thy  parents,  whom  thou  oughteft 
rather  to  honour  for  the  education  they  have  given  thee.  If  thou  wilt 
fee  virtuous,  thy  example  Mall  put  the  v/icked  to  fliame.  No  more, 
my  fon  ;  enough  hath  beenfaid  in  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  a  father. 
With  thefe  counfels  I  wifh  to  fortify  thy  mind.  Refufe  them  not,  nor 
ad  in  contradidion  to  them ;  for  on  them  thy  life,  and  all  thy  happi- 
nefs  depend."  | 

Although  fo  much  cannot  be  faid  with  truth,  perhaps, in  favour  of  ■ 
the  more  northern  Indians,  whom  we  have  included  in  the  fccond  ; 
dafs,  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  their  advantages,'  yet  we  are  far  from  ; 
thinking  them  inferior  in  point  of  corporeal  or  mental  endowments,  to 
the  Mexicans.  In  their  complexion,  fize,  and  form,  they  are  not  is 
general  unlike  the  Mexicans.  In  focial  and  domeftic  virtues,  in  agricul- 
ture, arts,  and  manufadures  tliey  are  far  behind  the  Mexicans — in  their 
Jiofpitality,  equal — and  in  their  eloquence  in  council,  and  bravery  in 
war,  perhaps  fuperior.  Their  mode  of  life,  and  the  .fta,te  of  fociety 
among  them,  afford  few  objedts  for  the  difplay  either  .of  their  litera- 
ry or  political  abilities. 

Monf.  Buffon  has  given  a  humiliating  piftnre  of  the  Aborigines  of 
North  America,  which,  as  it  is  a  falfe  one,  I  fliall  not  give  the  reader. 
Mr.  Jefferfon's  anfwer  to  M.  Buffon,  however,  is  fo  full  of  the  moft 
valuable  information  on  this  fubjecl,  that  it  muff  not  be  omitted  in  this 
place. — "  Of  the  Indians  of  South  America,"  fays  Mr.  Jefferfon,  "  I 
know  nothing  ;  for  I  would  not  honor  with  the  appellation  of  know, 
ledge,  what  I  derive  from  the  fables  publifhed  of  them.  Tkefe  I  be 
lieve  to  be  juft  as  true  as  the  fables  of  ^fop.  This  belief  is  founded 
on  what  I  have  fecn  of  man,  white,  red,  and  black,  and  what  has  been 
written  of  him  by  authors,  enlightened  themfelves,  and  writing  amidft 
.an  enlightened  people.  The  IniJian  of  North  America  being  more  with- 
in our  reach,  I  can  fpeak  of  him  ibmewhat  from  my  own  knowledge,, 
but  more  from  the  information  of  others  better  acquainted  with  him,: 
and  on  whole  truth  and  judgment  1  can  i"ely.  From  thefe  fources  I 
am  able  to  fay,  in  contradidion  to  this  reprefentation,  that  he  is  neith- 
er more  defe<ftive  in  ardor,  nor  more  impotent  with  his  female,  than, 
the  white  reduced  to  the  fame  diet  and  exercife  :  That  he  is  brave, 
when  an  enterprize  depends  on  bravery  ;  education  with  him  making 
the  point  of  honour  confift  in  the  deftruction  of  an  enemy  by  ftratagem, 
and  in  the  prefcrvation  of  his  own  perfon  free  from  injury  ;  or  perhaps- 
this  is  nature ;  while  it  is  education' whiclj  te4.ches  us  to  honor  fores 

niore 
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more  than  finefle  :  that  he  wll  defend  himfelf  againfl;  an  lioft  of  ene- 
jnies,  always  chioiing  to  be  killed,  rather  than  to  furrender,  though  it 
.be  to  the  whites,  who  he  knows  will  treat  him  well :  that  in  other  fit- 
uations  alfo  he  meets  death  with  nnore  deliberatior,  and  endures  tor- 
tures with  a  firmnefs  unknown  almoil  to  religious  enthufiafni  witii  us  : 
that  he  is  aflFedionate  to  his  children,  careful  of  them,  and  indulgent 
in  the  extreme  :  that  his  afFedlions  comprehend  his  other  connexions, 
•weakened,  as  with  us,  from  circle  to  circle,  as  they  recede  from  the 
center :  that  his  friendfhips  are  iirong  and  faithful  to  the  uttermoft* 
extremity :  that  his  fenfibility  is  keen,  even  the  warriors  weeping 
510ft  bitterly  on  the  lofs  of  their  children,  though  in  general  tliey  en- 
deavour to  appear  fuperiour  to  human  events  :  that  his  vivacity  and 
ailivity  of  mind  is  equal  to  ours  in  the  fame  fituation  ;  hence  his  ea- 
gernefs  for  hunting,  and  for  games  of  chance.  The  women  are  fub- 
jefted  to  unjuft  drudgery.  This  I  believe  is  the  cife  with  every  bar- 
barous people.  With  fuch,  force  is  law.  The  ftronger  fex  there- 
fore impofes  on  the  weaker.  It  is  civilization  alone  v/hich  replaces 
women  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  natural  equality.  That  firft  teaches 
us  to  fubdue  the  felfifh  pajQjons,  and  to  refped  thofe  rights  in  others 
which  we  value  in  ourfelves.  Were  we  in  equal  barbarifm,  our  fe- 
males would  be  equal  drudges.  The  man  with  them  is  lefs  ftrong  than 
with  us,  but  their  women  ftronger  than  ours ;  and  both  for  the  fume 
obvious  reafon ;  becaufe  our  man  and  their  woman  is  habituatetl  to 
labour,  and  formed  by  it.  With  both  races,  the  fex  which  is  indulg- 
ed with  eafe  is  leaft  athletick.  An  Indian  man  is  fmall  in  thie  hand 
and  wrift,  for  the  fame  reafon  for  which  a  failor  is  large  and  ftrong  in 
the  arms  and  flioulders,  and  a  porter  in  the  legs  and  thighs. -They  raife 
fewer  children  than  we  do.  The  caufes  of  this  are  to  be  found,  not  in 
a  difference  of  nature,  but  of  circumftance.  The  women  very  fre- 
quently attending  the  men  in  their  parties  of  war  and  of  hunting, 
j:hild-bearing  becomes  extremely  inconvenient  to  them.  It  is  faid, 
therefore,  that  they  have  learnt  the  pradice  of  procuring  abortion  by 
the  ufe  of  fome  vegetable  ;  and  that  it  even  extends  to  prevent  con- 
ception for  a  confiderable  time  after.  During  thefe  parties  they  are 
cxpofed  to  numerous  hazards,  to  exceflive  exertions,  to  the  greatelt 
jextremities  of  hunger.  Even  at  their  homes  the  nation  depends  for 
food,  through  a  certain  part  of  every  year,  on  the  gleanings  of  the 
foreft  ;  that  is,  they  experience  a  famine  once  in  every  year.     With 

all 

*  "  A  remarlcalle  inftance  of  this  appeared  in  the  caf?  of  th:  la-te  Col.  Byrd,  who 
was  fent  to  the  Cherokee  nation  to  tranfadt  feme  bufinels  with  them.  It  happened 
that  Ibme  of  o>ir  diforderly  people  had  juft  killed  one  or  two  of  that  nation.  It  was 
therefore  propofed  in  the  council  of  the  Cherokees  that  Col.  Byrd  Ihould  be  put  to 
death,  in  revenge  for  the  lofs  ©f  their  countrymen.  Among  them  was  a  chief  called 
Silouec,  who,  on  fome  farmer  occafion,  had  contradled  an  acquaintance  and  friend- 
fliip  with  Col.  Byrd.  He  came  to  him  every  night  in  his  tent,  and  told  him  not  to 
ke  afraid,  they  Ihould  not  kill  him.  After  many  days  deliberation,  however,  the 
determination  was,  contrary  to  Silouee's  expeftation,  that  Byrd  fnoiild  be  put  to  death,, 
and  fome  warriors  were  difpatched  as  executioners.  Silouee  attended  them,  and 
•when  they  entered  the  tent,  he  threw  himfelf  between  them  and  Eyrd,  and  faid  to 
the  warriors,  <  this  man  is  my  friend  :  before  you  get  at  him,  you  muft  kill  me.'  On 
which  they  returned,  and  the  council  refpeiled  the  principle  fo  mwch  as  to  rececjc 
from  their  determination." 
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all  animals,  if  the  female  be  badly  fed,  or  not  fed  at  all,  her  young 
perifli :  and  if  both  male  and  female  be  reduced  to  like  want,  genera- 
tion becomes  lefs  adive,  lefs  produftive.     To  the  obllacles  then  of 
want  and  hazard,  which  nature  has  oppoTed  to  tiae  multiplication  of 
wild  animals,  for  the  purpofc  of  reftrainin^  their  numbers  within  cer- 
tain bounds,  thofe  of  labour  and  of  voluntary  abortion  are  added  with 
the  Indian.     No  wonder  then  if  they  multiply  lefs  than  we  do. 
Where  food  is  regularly  fupplied,  a  fmgle  farm  will  fhew  more  of 
cattle,  than  a  whole  country  of  forefts  can  of  buiFaloes.     The  fame 
Indian  women,  when  married  to  white  traders,  who  feed  them  and 
their  children  plentifully  and  regularly,  who  exempt  them  from  cxccf- 
five  drudgery,  who  keep  them  flationary  and  unexpofed  to  accident, 
produce  and  raifc  as  many  children  as  die  white  women.     Inftances 
are  known,  under  thefe  circumftances,  cf  their  rearing  a  dozen  chil- 
dren.    An  inhuman  praftice  once  prevailed  in  this  country  of  making 
flaves  of  the  Indians.     It  is  a  fad  well  known  with  us,  that  the  In- 
dian women  fo  enflaved,  produced  and  raifed  as  numerous  families  as 
either  the  whites  or  blacks  among  whom  they  lived. — It  has  been 
faid,  that  Indians  have  lefs  hair  than  the  whites,  except  on  the  head. 
But  this  is  a  fad  of  which  fair  proof  can  fcarcely  be  had.     Wi:h 
them  it  is  difgraceful  to  be  hairy  on  the  body.     They  fay  it  likens 
them  to  hogs.     They  therefore  pluck  the  hair  as  faft  as  it  appears. 
But  the  traders  who  marry  their  women,  and  prevail  en  them  to  dif- 
contimie  this  pradice,  fay,  that  nature  is  tl  t:  fame  with  them  as  with 
the  whites.     Nor,  if  the  fad  be  true,  is  the   confequence  nece/Tary 
which  has  been  drawn  from  it.     Negroes  have  notorioufly  lefs  hair 
than  the  whites  ;  yet  they  are  more  ardent.     But  if  cold  and  moiilure 
be   the  agents  of  nature  for  diminifliing  the  races  of  animals,  how 
comes  fhc  all  at  once  tofufpcnd  their  operation  as  to  the  phyfical  man 
ef  the  new  world,  and  to  let  loofe  their  influence  on  his  moral  facul- 
ties ?  How  has  this  combination  of  the  elements  and  other  phyfical 
caufes,  fo  contrary  to  the  enlargement  of  animal  nature  in  tliis  new 
v-orld,  thefe  obftacles  to  the  developement  and  formation  of  great 
germs,  been  arreftcd  and  fufpcnded,  fo  as  to  permit  the  human  body 
to  acquire  its  juft  dimenfions ;  "and  by  what  inconceivable  proccfs  has 
their  adion  been  direded  on  his  mind  alone  ?  To  judge  of  the  truth 
of  this,  to  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  their  genius  and  mental  powers, 
more  fads  are  wanting,  and  great  allowance  to  be  made  for  thofe  cir- 
*:umn.ances  of  their  fituation  which  call  for  a  difplay  of  particular 
talcnt-i  only.     This  done,  we  fhall  probably  find  that  they  are  form- 
ed in  mind  as  well  as  in  body,  on  the  fame  model  with  the  *  '  Homo 
fapiens  Kuroprrus.*     The  piinciplcs  of  their  fociety  forbidding  all 
compuluon,  they  arc  to  bo  led  to  duty  and  to  entcrprize  by  pcrfonal. 
influence,  and  periualion.     Hence  eloquence  in  council,  bravery  and 
addrcfs  in  war,  become  the  foundation?^  of  all  confequence  with  them. 
To  thefe  acquircments,all  their  faculties  are  direded.  Of  their  bravery 
and  addrefs  in  war  v/e  have  multiplied  proofs,  becaufe  we  have  been 
the  fubjeds  on  which  they  were  exercifed.     Of  their  eminence  in 
oratory  we  have  fewer  examples,  becaufe  it  is  difplayed  chiefly  ia 
their  own  councils.     Sumc,  however,  v/e  have  of  very  luperior  luf- 

tre. 
•  Lirn,  Fj.1.  Def.;iiticn  cf  a  Mas.- 
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tre.  I  may  challenge  the  whole  orations  of  Demofthenes  and  Cicero, 
and  of  any  more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  furnifhed  more  em- 
inent, to  produce  a  fmgle  palfage,  fuperior  to  the  fpeech  of  Logan,  a 
Mingo  chief,  to  lord  Dunmore,when  govemour  of  this  ftate  (Virginia.) 
And,  as  a  teftimony  of  their  talents  in  this  line,I  beg  leave  to  introduce 
it,  firft  dating  the  incidents  necefTary  for  underftanding  it.  In  the 
fpring  of  the  year  1774,  a  robbery  and  murder  were  committed  on  an 
inhabitant  of  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  by  two  Indians  of  the  Shaw- 
anee  tribe.  The  neighbouring  whites,  according  to  their  cuftom, 
undertook  to  punifn  this  outrage  in  a  fummary  way.  Col.  Crefap,  a 
man  infamous  for  the  many  murders  he  had  committed  on  thofe 
much  injured  people,  collefted  a  party,  and  proceeded  down  the  Kan- 
haway  in  quell  of  vengeance.  Unfortunately  a  canoe  of  women  and  . 
children,  with  one  man  only,  was  feen  coming  from  the  oppofitc 
fhore,  unarmed,  and  unfufpecting  any  hoftile  attack  from  the  whites. 
Crefap  and  his  party  concealed  themfelves  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  the  moment  the  canoe  reached  the  fhore,  fmgled  out  their  objects, 
and,  at  one  fire,  killed  every  perfon  in  it.  This  happened  to  be  the 
family  of  Logan,  who  had  long  been  diftingulftied  as  a  friend  of  the 
whites.  This  unworthy  return  provoked  his  vengeance.  He  accord- 
ingly iignalized  himfelf  in  the  war  which  enfued.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  fame  year,  a  decifive  battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kanhaway,  between  the  colletfted  forces  of  the  Shawanees,  Mingoes, 
and  Delawares,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Virginia  militia.  The  In- 
dians were  defeated,  and  fued  for  peace.  Logan  however  difdained 
to  be  feen  among  the  fuppHants.  But,  left  the  fmcerity  of  a  treaty 
fhould  be  diftrufted,  from  which  fo  diftinguiflied  a  chief  abfented  him- 
felf, he  fent  by  a  meffenger  the  following  fpeech  to  be  delivered  to 
Lord  Dunmore. 

*  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  fay,  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin 
hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked, 
and  he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  courfe  of  the  laft  long  and  bloody 
war,  Logan  remained  idle  In  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.     Such 
was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed  as  they  pan- 
pd,  and  faid,  '  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men.'  I  had  even  thought 
to  have  lived  \\it.h  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.     Col.  Crefap, 
the  lall  fpring,  in   cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  ail  the  re- 
lations of  Logan,  not  fparing  even  my  women  and  children.     There 
runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the.  veins  of  any  living  creature. 
This  called  on  me  for  revenge.     1  have  fought  it :  I  have  killed  many : 
I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.     For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the 
/beams  of  peace.     But  do  not  harbour  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy 
..  of  fear.     Logan  never  felt  fear.     He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  fava 
,  his  life.     Who  is  there  to  m.ourn  for  Logan  ? — Not  one.* 

Before  we  condemn  the  Indians  of  this  continent  as  wanting  genlu^, 
we  muft  confider  that  letters  have  not  yet  been  introduced  among 
,  them.  Were  we  to  compare  them  in  their  prefont  ftate  with  the 
Europeans  north  of  the  Alps,  when  the  Roman  arms  and  arts  nrft 
croiTed  thofe  mountains,  the  comparlfon  would  be  unequal,  becaufe,  at 
that  time,  thofe  parts  of  Europe  were  fwarming  with  numbers ;  be- 

cauf-; 
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caufe  numbers  produce  emulation,  and  multiply  the  chan*es  of  imv 
provement,  and  one  improvement  begets  another*  Yet  I  may  fafely 
aik,  How  many  good  poets,  how  many  able  mathematicians,  how 
many  great  inventors  in  arts  or  Iciences,  had  Europe,  north  of  the 
Alps,  then  produced  r  And  it  was  fixteen  centuries  after  this  before  a 
Newton  could  be  formed.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  there  are 
varieties  in  the  race  of  man,  diftinguilhed  by  their  powers  both  of 
body  and  mind.  I  believe  there  are,  as  I  fee  to  be  the  cafe  in  the 
races  of  other  animals.  I  only  mean  to  fuggeft  a  doubt,  whether  the 
bulk  and  faculties  of  animals  depend  on  the  fide  of  the  Atlantic  on 
which  their  food  happens  to  grow,  or  which  furniflies  the  elements 
cf  which  they  are  compounded  ?  Whether  nature  has  enlifted  herfelf 
as  a  Cis  or  Trans-Atla;.tic  partifan  ?" 

No  people  in  the  world  have  higher  notions  of  military  honour 
than  the  Indians.  The  fortitude,  the  calmnefs  and  even  exultation 
which  they  manifefl  while  under  the  extremeft  torture,  is  owing  to 
tiieir  education,  to  their  exalted  ideas  of  military  glory,  and  their  rude' 
notions  of  future  happinefs,  which  they  believe  they  fliall  forfeit  by 
tlie  leaft  manifertation  of  fear,  or  uneafmefs,  under  their  fufferings. 
They  are  as  bitter  and  determined  in  their  refentments  as  they  are 
fincere  in  their  fiiendfliips,  and  often  purine  their  enemies  feveral  hun- 
dred miles  through  the  woods,  furmounting  every  difficulty,  in  order 
to  be  revenged.*     In  their  public  councih  tliey  obferve  the  greatell 

decorum. 

*  The  following  anecdote  of  an  Algonquin  woman,  we  find  adduced  as  a  reraark- 
alle  proofuf  their  innate  thirft  of  blood.  That  nation  beingat  war  with  the  Iroquois^ 
flie  happened  to  be  taken  prifoner,  and  was  carried  to  one  cf  the  viTlages  belonging 
to  them.  Here  (he  was  ftrippcd  naked,  and  h'er  hards  and  feet  bound  with  ropes  in 
one  01  their  cabins.  In  this  condition  flie  remained  ten  days,  the  favages  fleeping 
loundher  every  night.  The  eleventh  night,  while  they  were  afieep.ihe  found  means 
todil'engage  one  of  her  hands,  with  which  flie  immediately  freed  herfelf  from  the 
ropes,  and  went  to  the  door.  Though  (he  had  now  an  opportunity  of  efcaping  un- 
perceived,  her  revengeful  temper  could  not  let  Hip  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
killiflg  one  of  her  enemies.  The  attempt  was  manifeftly  at  the  hazard  of  her  own 
life;  yet,  fnatching  up  a  hatchet,  fhe  killed  the  favage  that  lay  next  her ;  and 
Ipringing  out  of  the  cabin,  concealed  herfelf  in  a  hollow  tree  which  (he  had  obferved 
the  day  before.  The  groans  of  the  dying  perfon  foon  alarmed  the  other  favages,  and 
the  young  ones  immediately  fctoutin  purfuit  of  her,— Perceiving  from  her  tree, 
that  they  all  direifled  their  courfe  one  way,  and  that  nofavage  was  near  her,  (he  left 
her  fandtuary,  and,  fiying  by  an  oppofitc  direttion,  ran  into  a  foreft  without  being 
perceived.  The  fecond  day  after  this  happened,  her  footfteps  were  difcovered  ;  and 
»l>ey  purfued  her  with  fuch  expedition,  that  the  third  day  (he  difcovered  her  enemies 
at  her  heeh.  Upon  this  (he  threw  herfelf  into  a  pond  of  water  ;  and,  diving  among 
fome  weedsand  buhu(hcs,  (he  couldjuft  breathe  above  water  without  being  perceived. 
Her  purlucrs,  after  making  the  molt  diligent  fearch,  were  forced  to  return. — For  35 
days  I  his  woman  held  on  her  courfe  through  woods  and  defarts,  without  any  other 
lultenance  than  roots  and  wild  berries.  When  (lie  came  to  the  river  St.  Laurence, 
(lie  made  with  her  own  hands  a  kind  of  wicker  raft,  on  which  flie  ero(red  it.  As 
ftie  wenthy  the  French  lortTrois  Rivicrei,  without  well  knowing  where  (he  was,  (he 
perceived  1  canoe  full  of  favages  ;  and  fearing  they  might  be  Iroquois,  ran  again  inta 
the  woods,  where  (he  remained  tijl  funf«.— Coniinuing  her  courfe  foon  after,  (he 
Jaw  Trvis  Riviere*  ;  and  was  then  difcovered  by  a  party  whom  (he  knew  to  be 
Ilurons,  a  nation  in  alliance  with  the  Algonquins.  She  then  fquatted  down  behind 
a  bii(h,  called  out  to  them  that  the  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  feen,  becaufe  ihe 
was  naked.  They  immediately  threw  her  a  blanket,  and  then  con4udled  her  to 
the  tort,  where  :Le  recounted  her(tory. 
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decorum.  In  the  foremofl  rank  fit  the  old  men,  who  are  the  coun- 
feUors,  then  the  warriors,  and  next  the  women  and  children.  As  thev 
keep  no  records,  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  the  women  to  notice  every  thing 
that  paflesjto  imprint  it  on  their  m.emories,  and  tell  it  to  their  children. 
They  are,  in  fliort,  the  records  of  the  council  ;-  and  with  furprifmg 
exaftnefs,  preferve  the  ftipulations  of  treaties  entered  into  a  hundred 
years  back.  Their  kindnefs  and  hofpitality  is  fcarcely  equalled  hf 
any  civilized  nation.  Their  politencfs  in  converfation  is  even  carried 
to  excefs,  fince  it  does  not  allow  them  to  contradiia  any  thing  that  is 
aiTert'cd  in  their  prefence.  In  fhort,  there  appears  to  be  m.uch  truth 
in  Dr.  Franklin's  obfervation,.  "We  call  them  favages,  becaufe^ 
their  manners  differ  from  ours,  which  we  think  the  perfeftion  of 
civility  ;  th«y  think  the  fame  of  theirs." 

Society  among  the  Indians,  we  are  ferry  to  fay,  has  not  been  Im- 
proved, but  in  moft  inftances  corrupted,  by  their  intercourfc  with 
Europeans.  It  is  bieHeved  by  many,  that  the  wars  with  them  gener- 
ally originate  In  the  Injuftice,  avarice  and  pride  of  their  oppofers 
and  vanquifhers.  None,  however,  can  juftify  their  mode  of  carrying 
on  a  war  when  once  it  has  eommenced.  If  the  guilty,  or  tliofe  who 
fliould  conceal  and  defend  the  guilty,  were  the  fole  obj efts  of  their 
vengeance,  vfe  could  not  condemn  them.  But  when  thofe  who  never 
did  or  meant  them  an  injury  ;,  when  defencelefs  women,  and  children, 
and  even  babes,  are  made  the  vidtims  of  their  fliocking  barbarity,  we 
cannot  but  deeply  lamtnt  their  wantof  that  humanity,  and  juft  difcrim- 
rnation  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  which  are  the  peculiar 
fruits  of  civilization.  We  wifti  we  could  fay,  that  they  never  had  any 
examples  of  indlfcrlmi-nate  barbarity  from  their  neighbours,  who  ought 
to  have  taught  them  better. 

The  Indians  many  times  treat  their  prifoners  in  the  moft  cruel  and 
barbaroHS  manner  ;  but  they  often  ufe  them  with  the  greateft  human- 
ity, feeding  and  clothing  them,  even  better  than  themfelves  ;  and  a- 
dopting  them  as  fathers,  mothers,  fons  and  daughters,  brothers  and 
fifters,  and  treating  them  in  all  refpefts  as  fuch.  There  have  been 
inftances  of  whites,  thus  adopted,  while  young,  who  have  become 
Chiefs  of  the  nations  that  adopted  them.  Compulfion  has  frequently 
been  found  neceflary  to  feparate  from  their  Indian  relations,  thofe 
white  prifoners  who  have  refided  a  few  years  with  them ;  and  many 
men  and  women,  who  have  been  ranfomed  and  delivered  up  by  the 
Indians  to  their  white  parents  or  relations,  have  returned  back  to 
their  Indian  friends,  and  of  choice,  married  and  fettled  among  them. 
A  late  enterprifmg  traveller*  into  the  country  weft  of  the  Miffifip- 
pi,  who  took  his  courfe  weft  fouth  weft  from  the  pofts  on  the  Lakes, 
and  penetrated  to  the  head  of  the  MifTouri,  and  thence  due  Aveft  till 
he  arrived  within  about  500  miles  of  the  Pacilic  ocean,  informs  us  that 
beyond  the  Mlffourl  he  met  with  many  powerful  nations  of  Indians, 
who  were  in  general  courteous  and  hofpitable.  The  nations  which 
he  vifited  to  the  weftward,  appeared  to  be  a  poliftied,  civilized  peo- 
ple, having  regularly  built  towns,  and  enjoying  a  ftate  ©f  fociety  not 
far  removed  from  the  European,  and  In  order  to  be  perfedly  equal, 

wanting 

*  Mr.  Sttwart. 
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\vanting  only  the  ufe  of  iron  and  fteel.  Their  clothing  is  of  flcins, 
cut  in  an  elegant  manner,  and  in  many  rcfpcifls  preferable  to  the  gar- 
ments in  ul'e  among  the  whites.*  Adjacent  to  thefe  nations  is  a  vaft 
range  of  mountains,  which  may  be  called  the  Allegany  of  the  weftern. 
parts  of  America,  and  ferves  as  a  barrier  againil:  the  too  frequent  in- 
curllons  of  the  coaft  Indians,  who,  Mr.  Stewart  relates,  appear  to  be 
inveterate  enemies  to  the  tribes  eaftward  of  the  mountains. 

The  Indians  are  unacquainted  with  letters,  and  their  hiftory  is  pre- 
fcrved  in  fome  few  inllances  by  hieroglyphic  paintings,  and  fculpture, 
but  principally  by  tradition.  They  often  difcover  great  ingenuity  in 
communicating  information  to  the  abfent.  Of  the  following  inftance 
of  Indian  hieroglyphic  writing,  Dodtor  Mitchiil,  who  in  a  very  oblig- 
ing manner  communicated  it  to  the  Author,  was  an  eye  witnefs. 

Dr.  Mitchiil,  in  company  with  feveral  other  gentlemen,  as  they  were 
proceeding  up  Onondago  river,  to  an  Indian  treaty,  overtook  feveral 
canoes  of  Seneca  Indians,  who  encamped  with  them  at  night  near 
fort  Brewington  ;  and  the  next  day  proving  rainy,  they  continued  in 
company  till  the  weather  became  fo  favourable  as  to  permit  them  to 
crofs  the  Oneida  Lake.  During  the  ftorm,  one  of  the  Indian  canoes 
ftove,  and  became  unfit  for  fervice.  The  commifhoners  took  the 
crew  on  board  their  boat,  and  carried  them  to  a  landing  place  fomiC 
diflance  up  Wood  Creek.  Here  one  of  them,  before  he  left  the  water, 
took  the  following  method  to  let  his  companions,  who  w^ere  left  behind, 
know  when  and  whither  they  had  proceeded.  He  took  a  piece  of 
vrood,  and  hewed  it  flat  andfmooth,  and  then  raked  his  fire  for  afuit- 
able  coal,  with  which  he  rudely  delineated,  on  the  flab,  the  figure  of 
an  Indian,  carrying  a  gun  reverfed  upon  his  flioulder.  In  front  of  ^ 
him  he  drew  a  crooked  line,  which  reached  to  a  man  with  a  long 
ccat  arid  cocked  hat,  and  holding  a  cane  in  his  hand  ;  and  behind  him 
a.  fram.ed  houfe.  He  tlien  took  a  ftrait  pole,  and  tied  fome  weeds 
and  grafs  upon  one  end  of  it,  and  fixed  the  other  in  the  earth,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that,  in  the  pofition  the  fun  then  was,  which  was  fix  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  it  caft  no  Ihadow — or,  in  other  words,  he  pointed  it 
exadly  towards  the  fun.  The  meaning  of  all,  was  this — "  Sufque- 
wewah  (the  name  of  the  Indian)  left  this  fpot  at  fix  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  or  when  the  fun  was  in  the  place  where  the  pole  pointed, 
and  has  proceeded  up  Wood  Creek,  (which  is  remarkably  crooked) 
to  the  fettlement  where  the  Commiffioners  of  the  State  of  New  York 
are  affembled  to  hold  a  treaty  with  the  Indians."— All  thefe  infignia 
were  arranged  fo  confpicuoufly  on  the  margin  of  the  creek,  that  his 
companions  behind  could  fcarcely  avoid  obferving  them  as  they 
pafTed. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  America  various  monum.ents  of  art  have 
been  found,  which  difcover  greater  ingenuity  in  their  conftrudion, 
than  the  prefcnt  generation  of  Indians  appear  to  poffefs. — -Two  miles 
weft  of  the  GenefTce  river,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  we  have  been 
Informed,  f  are  th£  remains  of  an  ancient  Indian  Fort.     It  enclofes  a- 

bout 

*  Tills  information  of  Mr.  Stewart's  ferves  to  confirm  the  accounts  given  ot  the 
kingdom  of  Tc/Ajw,  ^y  the  Spanisrdswho  journ«yed  far  north  in  1606,  and  of  whofe 
djfcoverifs  we  have  already  given  an  account  in  page  81. 

+  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kiikland,  Miffionary  to  the  Sa  Nations,  who  vifited  thi: 
Fort,  in  1788. 
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The  Ifland  of  0-why-hee,  is  nearly  twenty  leaguas  in  circumference, 
and  contains  upwards  of  30,000  inhabitants,  under  the  arbitrary  gor- 
en^ment  of  one  Chief. 

In  the  fummer  of  1787,  a  voyage  of  trade  and  difcoveries  to  tlvs 
northwefl  coall  of  America,  v/as  planned  by  Jofeph  Barrell,  Efq.  and 
Others  ;  and  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  it  into  effeift,  they  procured 
afnip  of  about  250  tens,  \vhich  they  called  the  Columbia  Rediviva,  and; 
a  floop  of  about  100  tons,  called  the  IVafJj'ingtcn.  The  coDmand  of 
thefe  veiTels,  when  fitted  for  their  voyage,  was  given  to  John  Ken- 
drick,  Efq. 

No  fcheme  of  this  kind  had  ever  before  been  undertaken  in  Amer- 
ica ;  and  confideriag  the  infant  and  embarraifed  ftate  of  our  nation, 
at  that  period,  it  was  an  enterprife  of  great  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance, and  as  fuch  was  patronized  both  by  Congrefs  an<.l  the  .ftate 
government. 

The  projei9tof-3  of  this  voyage^  wi:h  a  view  to  commemorate  it,  and 
to  leave  a  lafting  memento  in  thofe  countries  which  might  be  difcov- 
ered  or  vifited  by  Capt.  Kendrick  or  his  men,  hit  on  an  expedient  for 
the  purpofe,  which  it  were  to  be  wilhed  might  be  adopted  by  others, 
under  like  circumilances.  They  procured  feveral  hundred  medals  to 
be  ftruck  and  fent  in  thefe  veifclsi  On  one  fide  were  the  ihip  and 
floop,  encircled  with  their  names  and  thole  of  the  commanders  ;  on 
the  other,  the  names  of  the  owners^  viz.  Jofeph  Barrell,  Samuel 
Brown,  Crowel  Hatch,  John  Derby,  Charles  Bulfinch,  and  John 
Marfden  Pintard,  encircled  with  the  words,  Fitted  at  Bojlon,  North  A- 
vi'cr'tcayfor  the  Paaf.c  Ocean^  1787. 

Thefe  veiTels  failed  from  Bollon  the  firil  o\  Ovflober  i  ;*;,  and  ar-' 
tlved,  round  Cape  Horn,  at  Nootka  Sound,  the  23d  of  September  fol- 
lowing, where  they  wintered.  In  July  1789,  the  fhip  Columbia, 
Capt.  Gray  mafter,  with  a  cargo  of  furs,  failed  for  China,  where  flie 
arrived  early  in  November,  and  was  followed  foon  after,  by  Capt; 
Kendrick  in  the  Wafln'ngton  floop.  Here  they  parted,  Capt.  Ken- 
drick v/ith  the  floop  returned  to  the  nortliweil  coalt,  and  Capt.  Gray 
ivith  the  Columbia,  came  forward,  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  Bofton,  where  he  arrived  the  9th  of  Auguft  1790,*  having 
completed  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globey  be'w^  the  jirji  Amkrican 
(hip  that  ever  performed  fiich  a  voyage,  Tiiis  fame  fhip  has  fince  made 
another  voyage  round  the  world  ;  ar.d  is  probably  the  (<nly  one  that 
has  ever  tivice  done  it.  The  floop  Walnington  itili  continues  trading 
between  the  northweft  coaft  and  China. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  thofe  gentlemen  who  planned,  encourag- 
ed, and  executed  theie  voyages.  Others  have  fince  followed  their 
fexample,  and  it  has  given  fcope,  extenfive  as  tlie  globe  itfelf,  tc  that 
fpirit  of  enterprife  for  which  Anglo  Amei-icans  have  always  been 
diftinguiflied. 

H  A  S'JMMxlRY 

*  Hoflcins'  MS.  Journal,. 
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A  Summary  Account  of  the  firfl  DISCOVERY  and 
SETTLEMENT  of  NORTH  AMERICA,  arranged 
in  chronological  order. 

NORTH  AMERICA  was  difeovered  in  the  feign  of  Henry  Vlf. 
a  period  "when  the  arts  and  fcientes  had  made  very  confiderable 
progrefs  in  Europe.  Many  of  the  firft  adventurers  were  men  of  genius 
and  learning,  and  v%'ere  careful  to  preferve  authentic  records  of  fuch 
of  their  proceedings  as  wowld  be  intercfting  to  pofterity.  Thefe  re- 
cords afford  ample  documents  for  American  hiftorians.  Perhaps  no 
•people  on  the  globe,  can  trace  the  hiftory  of  their  origin  and  pro- 
grefs with  lb  much  preciiion,  as  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  ; 
particularly  that  part  of  them  who  inliabit  the  territory  of  die  United 
States. 

The  fame  which  Columbus  had  acquired  by  his  firft  difcoveries 
on  this  weftern  continent,  fpread  through  Europe,  and  infpired 
J.495.    many  with  the  fpirit  of  enterprize.  As  early  as  i4;^5,  four  years 
only  after  the  firft  difcovery  of  America,  John  Cabot,  a  Ve- 
netian, obtained  a  grant  or  commiffion  from  Henry  VII.  to  difcover, 
unknown  lands  and  anne.^  them  to  the  crown.* 

In  the  fpring  of  I49J5  he  failed  from  England  with  two  (hips,  car- 
rying with  him  his  three  fons..     In  this  voyage,  which  was  intended' 
for  China,  he  fell  in  with   the  north  fide  of  Terra  Labrador,  and,' 
coafted  northerly  as  far  as  the  67th  degree  of  latitude. 

1497.]  The  next  year  he  made  a  fecond  voyage  to  America  with, 
his  fon  Sebaftian,  who  afterwards  proceeded  in  the  difcoveries  which 
his  father  had  beguni,  On  the  24th  of  June  he  difeovered  Bonavifta, 
on  the  north  eaft  llde  of  Newfoundland.  Before  his  return  he  traverf- 
ed  the  Goaft  from  Davis's  ftraits  to  Cape  Florida. 

1 502.]  Sebaftian  Cabot  was  this  year  at  Newfoundland  ;  and  on  his 
return,  carried  three  of  the  natives  of  that  iiland  to  King  Henry  VII. 

15 1 3.]  In  the  fpring  of  15 13,  John  Ponce  fiiiled  from  Porto  Rico 
northerly,  and  difeovered  the  continent  in  30''  8'  north  latitude.  He 
landed  in  April,. a  fcafon  vrhen  the  country  around  was  covered  witli 
verdure,  and  in  full  bloom.  This  circumftance  induced  him  to  call 
the  country  Florida,  which,  for  many  years,  was  the  common  name 
for  North  and  South  America.  « 

1516.]  In  1516,. Sir  Sebaftian  Ca])0t  and  Sir  Thomas  Pert,  explor- 
ed the  coaft  as  far  as  Brazil  in  South  America. 

This  vaft  extent  of  country,  the  coaft  of  which  was  thus  explored', 
remained  unclaimed  and  imfcttled  by  any  European  power,  (except 
by  the  Spaniards  in  South' America)  for  almoli  a  century  from  the 
time  of  its  difcovery. 

1524.]   It  was  not  till  the  year  1524  that  France  attempted  difcov- 
eries on  the  i^merican  coaft.     Stimulated  by  his  cnierprizing  neigh- 
bours, Francis  I.  who  polFcfTcd  a  great  and  active  mind,  fent  John 
Verrazano,  a  Florentine,  to  America,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  dif- 
coveries. 

♦  See  Hazard's  «'Hiftorical  Collections,"  Vol,  I.  pijc  9,  wlicee  this  grant  i»  re« 
«t(^  «l  lurge.     [t  is  dated  A.  D.  1495. 
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CDveries.     He  traverfed  the  coall  from  latitude  28°  to  50°  north. 
In  a  fecond  Toyage,  fometime  after,  he  was  loll. 

1525.]  The  next  year^tephen  Gomez,  the  firft  Spaniard  who  came 
upon  the  American  coaft  for  difcovery,  failed  from  Groyn  in  Spain, 
to  Cuba  and  Florida,  thence  northward  to  C.pe  Razo  or  Race,  in  lat- 
itude 46°  north,  in  fearch  of  a  northern  paffagc  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

1528=]  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  in  the  fervice  of  Spain,  failed  from 
Cuba  with  400  men  to  conquer  Florida  ;  but  he  was  wrecked  on  the: 
coalt  by  a  tempeft,  and  his  purpofe  defeated. 

1534.]  In  the  fpring  of  1534,  by  die  direction  of  Francis  I.  a  fleet 
was  fitted  out  at  St.  Malo's  in  France,  with  delign  to  make  difcovcries 
in  America.  The  command  of  this  fleet  v/as  given  to  James  Cartier.* 
He  arrived  at  Newfoundland  in  May  of  this  year.  Thence  he  failed 
northerly  ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  feflival  of  St.  Lawrence,  he  found 
himfelf  in  about  latitude  48°  30'  north,  in  the  midd  of  a  broad  gulf, 
which  he  named  St.  Lawrence.  He  gave  the  fame  name  to  the  riv- 
er which  empties  into  it.  In  this  voyage,  he  failed  as  far  north  as  lat- 
itude 51°,  expedting  in  vain  to  find  a  paffi^ge  to  China. 

1535.]  Thenextyearhefailedup  the  river  St.  Lawrence  300  leagues, 
to  the  great  and  fwift  Fall.  "He  called  the  country  New  France  ;  bulk 
a  fort  near  the  weft  end  of  the  Ifle  of  Orleans,  which  he  called  Port 
de  St.  Croix,  in  which  he  fpent  the  winter,  and  returned  in  the  fol-» 
lowing  fpring  to  France,  carrying  witli  him  fome  of  the  natives. 

1539.]  On  the  1 2th  of  May,  1539,  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  with  906 
men,  befides  feamen*  failed  from  Cuba,  having  for  his  objedt  the  con- 
queft  of  Florida.  On  the  50th  of  May  he  arrived  at  Spirito  Santo, 
from  whence  he  travelled  northward  to  the  Chickafav/  countr)%  in  a- 
bout  latitude  35°  or  36°.  He  died,after  having  fpent  three  years  in 
this  country,  and  was  buried  on  the  bank  of  Miffifippi  River,  May, 
1542,  aged  42  years.     Alverdo  fucceeded  him. 

1 540.  J  Cartier  made  a  thiid  voyage  to  Canada,  built  a  fort  and 
begun  a  fettlement  in  1541  or  1542,  which  he  called  Charkhourg,  four 
leagues  above  Port  de  St.  Croix.  He  foon  after  broke  up  the  fettle- 
ment and  failed  to  Nev\'foundland. 

1 542.]  In  1 542,  Francis  la  Roche,  Lord  RobeWell  or  Roberval,  v/as 
fent  to  Canada,  by  the  French  king,  with  three  (hips  and  200  men, 
womicn  and  children.  They  wintered  here  in  a  fort  which  they  had 
built,  and  returned  in  the  fpring.  About  the  year  1 5,50,  a  large  num- 
ber of  adventurers  f.iiled  for  Canada,  but  were  never  after  heard  of.  In 
1598,  the  king  of  France  commi (Honed  the  Marquis  De  la  Roche  to 
conquer  Canada,  and  other  countries  not  polTclIed  by  any  Chrilliau 
Prince.  We  do  not  learn,  hoAvever,  that  la  Roche  ever  attempted  to 
execute  his  commiflion,  or  that  any  further  attempts  were  made  to 
fettle  Canada  during  this  century. 

During  the  fucceeding  30  years,  the  pafilon  for  difcovery  tool:  a- 
nother  diredlion.     Adventurers  from  Europe  vv-ere  leeking  a  paJlage 
to  India  and  China  by  the  N.  E.  bat  were  prevented  from  accom- 
H  2  plilhing 

*  In  Hazard's  Hiftorical  Colle£lions,Vol.  1  ,page  19,  is  a  comir.iffion  from  FranCi:  I  to 
James  Cartier  or  Quartier,  for  making  an  eftabiiihment  in  Canada,  dated  Oct.  17,1 540. 
Fiobably  this  commiflion  was  given  him  in  confequence  of  his  former  Jifcorericj;, 
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plifhing  theif  views  by  tlie  cold  and  ice  of  thofe  inhofpitable  regionsv 
in  this  interval,  the  Fr«!ich  of  Tuittany,  the  Spaniards  of  Bilcay,  and 
the  Portuguefe,  enjoyed  the  ijllicry  on  the  banks  of  Newfouadland, 
without  interruption.     \^Bel!:r.ap.'] 

January  6,  i548-').9.]  This  year  king  Edward  VI.  granted  a  pen- 
fion  for  life  to  Sebaitian  Cabot,  in  confideration  of  the  important  fer- 
vices  he  had  rendered  to  the  kingdom  by  his  difcoveries  in  America.* 
Ver7  refpedtable  defcendants  of  the  Cabot  family  now  live  iu  ths 
Commonwealth  of  Ivlaifachufetts. 

1562.]  The  Admiral  of  France,  Chatillon,  early  in  this  year,  fent 
out  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  John  Ri':)alt.  He  arrived  at  Cape 
Francis  on  the  coalv  of  Florida,  near  v/hich,  on  the  firll  of  May,  he 
difcovered  and  entered  a  river  which  he  called  May  river.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  this  river  is  the  fame  which  we  now  call  St.  Mary's, 
whiala  forms  a  pait  of  the  foutliern  Ivjundary  of  the  United  States.  As 
he  coaded  northward  he  difcovered  eight  otlier  rivers,  one  of  which 
he  called  Port  Royal,  and  failed  up  it  fevcral  leagues.  On  one  of  the 
rivers  he  built  a  fort  and  called  it  Charles,  in  which  he  left  a  colony 

under  the  direftion  of  Captain  Albert.  The  fcverity  of  Albert's 
1564.    meafurcs  excited  a  mutiny,  in  which,  to  the  ruin  of  the  colony, 

he  was  llain.  Two  years  after,  Chattillon  fent  Rene  Laitdonier 
with  three  Ihips  to  Florida.  In  June  lie  arrived  at  the  river  Mny,  on 
which  he  built  a  fort,  and,,  in  honor  to  his  king,  Chatles  IX.  he  called 
it  Carolina. 

In  Augull,  this  year,  Capt.  Ribalt  arrived  at  Florida  the  fecond 
tline,  xjiith  a.  fleet  of  fevcn  velfels,  to  recruit  the  colony,  which,  two 
years  before,  hx  liadleft  under  the  diredtion  of  the  unfortunate  Capt. 
Albert. 

.  The  September  following,  Pedro  Melandes,  with  fix  Spanifh  fhips 
purfucd  Ribalt  up  the  river  on  which  he  had  fettled,  and  overpower 
ing  him  in  numbers,  cruelly  maffacred  him  and  his  whole  company 
Melandes  having  in  this  way  taken  poifefliion  of  the  country,  buill 
three  forts,  and  left  them  garrifoned  with  1 200  foldiers.     Laudoniei 
and  his  colony  on  May  River,  receiving  information- of  the  fate 
Ribalt,  took  the  alarm  and  efcaped  to  France. 

1567.]  A  fleet  of  three  fliips  was  this  year  fent  from  France  t<i 
Floiida,  under  tlie  command  of  Dom.inique  de  Gourges.  The  objed 
t'f  this  expedition,  was  to  difpoflefs  the  Spaniards  of  that  part  of  FloJ 

ida  which  they  had  cruelly  and  unjuftifiably  fei/.ed  three  yearJ 
1568.    before.     He  arrived  on  the  coafl  of  Florida,  April,  1568,  an/ 

foon  after  made  a  fuccefsful  attack  upon  the  forts.    The  reccn^ 
cruelty  of  Melandes  and  his  company  excited  revenge  in  the  bread  1 
Gourges,  and  roufed  the  unjuftifiable  principle  of  retaliation, 
took  the  forts  ;  put  mod  of  the-  Spaniards  to  the  fword  ;  and  havir 
burned  and  dcmoliflicd  all  their  fortreffes,  returned  to  France.     Du^ 
ing  the  50  years  next  after  this  event,  the  French  enterprized  no  fettl^ 
ments  in  America. 

1576.] 

*  Hazard's  Hi(V.  Coll.  Vol.  I.  page  23.'    Haekluyt  calls  this  "The  large  penfio 
planted  by  King  EJward  VI.  to  Sebaftian  Cabot,  conftiluting  him  Grand  Pilot 
England." 
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1576.]  All  attempts  to  find  a  N.  E.  paffage  to  India  being  fruf- 
trated,  Capt.  Frobiftier  was  lent  this  yoar,  to  find  out  a  N.  W.  paf- 
iage  to  that  country.  The  firft  land  which  he  made  on  the  coaft  was  a 
Cape,  which,  in  honor  to  tlie  queen,  he  called  ^ucn  Elizaldh^s  Fore- 
land. In  coafting  northerly  he  difcovei'ed  the  Itraits  which  bear  his 
name,  and  which  are  now  iiiipaffable  by  reafon  of  fixed  ice.  He  prof?- 
cuted  his  learch  for  a  pa.Tage  into  the  wefteni  ocean,  till  he  v.  as  pre- 
'  vented  by  the  ice,  and  then  returned  to  England.*  The  two  iollow- 
ing  years  he  made  a  fecond  and  a  third  voyage,  but  produced  no 
material  difcovery. 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  being  on  a  cruife  againft  the  Spaniards  in  tl  t 
Soudi  Sea,  landed  on  the  continent  of  America,  northward  of  Call- 
lornia,  took  poifeflion  of  a  harbour,  and  called  tlic  circumjacent  coun- 
Jtry  between  lat.  38''  aiid  .{.z",  Ne-w  Alhlon,  wlucli  name  it  has  ever 
./jHce  retained. 

1579.]  In  1579,  S'"^  Humphry  Gilbait  obtained  a  patent  from 
queen  Eiizabetb,  for  lands  not  yet  poifiifed  by  any  Chriitiau  prince, 
provided  he  would  take  polfeffion  v/itliin'  fix  years.  With 
£583.  this  encouragement  he  failed  to  NewfoundIand,and  on  the  ErT" 
of  Auguil  1583,  anchored  in  Conception  Bay.  He  took  forni- 
al  poffeffion  of  the  Continent  of  N.  America  for  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. In  purfuing  his  dii'coveries  he  loft  one  of  his  faips  on  the  fnouls 
of  Sable,  and  on  his  return  home,  a  ftorm  overlook  him,  in  which 
lie  was  unfortunately  loft,  and  the  intend&d  fettlement  was  prevented. 

1584.1  This  year  two  patents  were  granted  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
jone  to  Adrian  Gilbert,  (Feb.  6,)  the  ether  to, Sir  "^Y^-^^^  ^^''^''^^S^ 
(Tvlarch  25.)  for  lands  not  pofTefled  by  any  Chriftian  prince.f  Ey  tiie 
direftion  of  Sir  Walter,  tVv'-o  iliips  wers  fitted  and  fcnt  out  under  the 
command  cf  Philip  Amidas,  and  Arthur  Barlow,  v/ith  107  paiiengers. 
In  June  1585  they  arrived  on  the  coaft,  and  anchored  in  a  harbour 
fevcn  leagues  weft  of  the  Pv.oanoka.  This  colony  returned  to  England 
with  S'ir  Francis  Drake,  in  June,  1586.  On  tho  13th  of  July,  they, 
in  a  formal  manner,  took  polll'llion  of  the  country,  and,  in  honor  of 
their  virgin  queen  Elizabeth,  tlAy  called  it  Virgima,  Till  this  time  the 
-country  was  known  by  the  gen^ial  name  of  Florida.  Afcer  this  ViR- 
,GiNiA  became  the  common  name  for  all  North  America. 

1 586. J  This  year,  x3ir  ^7altcr  Raleigh  fcnt  Sir  llichard  Grcnvfile 
to  America,  with  fevcn  fliips.  He  arrived  at  Wococon  harbour  in 
June.  Having  ftationcd  a  colony  of  more  than  an  hundred  people  at 
Jioanoke,  under  the  dircflion  cf  Capt.  Ralph  Lane,  he  coafted  north-  ^ 
faftcrly  as  far  as  Chef  ipeiik  Bay,  and  returned  to  England. 
-t  The  colony  under  Capt.  I/anc,  endured  extreme  hardfhips,  and  muft 
ihave  periflied,  had  not  Sir  Francis  Drake  fortunately  reti-rned  to  Vir- 
■^inia,  and  carried  them  to  England,  after  leaving  made  feveral  con- 
quefts  for  the  queen  in  the  Welt  Indies  and  otLtr  places. 

A  fortnight  af.er,  Sir  Richard  Grenville  arrived  with  nev,^  re- 
cruits ;  and  although  he  did  not  find  the  colony  which  he  had  before 
left,  and  knew  not  but  they  had  perilhed,  he  had  the  rafhnefs  to  leavu 
50  men  at  the  lame  place.  158 7*] 

*  Hazard's  Hiftorical  Colicftions,  Vol.  I.  pa-f  23. 
+  Hazard's Hift.  CoU.  Vol.  I.  puse  28  ar.d  jj, 
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1^87.]  The  year  following,  Sir  Walter  fent  another  company  to 
Virginia,  under  Governour  White,  with  a  charter  and  twelve  affift,  j 
ants.  In  July  he  arrived  at  Roanoke.  Not  one  of  the  fecond  com,  i 
pr.ry  remained.  He  determined,  however,  to  rifk  a  third  colony,  \ 
Accordingly  he  left  115  people  at  the  old.  fettlement,  and  returned  to  4 
England.  _  ^  i 

This  year  (Aug.  13.)  Manteo  was  baptized  in  Virginia.  He  was  | 
the  firft  native  Indian  who  received  that  ordinance  in  that  part  of  A-  J 
merica.  Pie,  with  Towaye,  another  Indian,  had  vifited  England,  and  'i 
returned  home  to  Virginia  with  the  colony.  On  the  1 8th  of  Auguft,  . 
Mrs.  Dare  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  whom  Ihe  called  Virginia.  J 
She  was  born  at  Roanoke,  and  was  the  firft  Enghfh  child  that  was  \ 
boi^n  in  North  America.  .  ^     'l 

1590.]   In  the  year  1590,  Governor  White  came  over  to  Virginia  - 
with  fupplies  and  recruits  for  his  colony  ;  but,  to  his  great  grief,  not  ^ 
a  man  was  to  be  found.     They  had  all  miferably  famifhed  with  hun- 
ger, or  were  maffacred  by  the  Indians. 

1592.]  Juan  de  FuCfi,  a  Greek,  in  the  fervice  of  Spain,  was  fent  by 
the  viceroy  cf  Mexico,  to  difcover  a  N.  W.  pafTage,  by  exploring  the 
nvrjern  fide  of  the  American  continent.  He  difcovered  a  ftrait  which 
bears  his  name  in  the  48Lh  deg.  N.  lat.  and  fuppofed  it  to  be  the  long 
defired  paHUge.      \_Purckas. — Belknap."] 

1598.]  De  la  Loche  obtained  from  Henry  IV.  of  France,  a  com- 
mifiion  to  conquer  Canada,  and  other  countries  not  poffeffed  by  any 
rhriftian  prince.  He  failed  from  France  with  a  company  of  conviSs 
from  the  prions  ;  landed  40  on  the  IJle  of  Sable.  Seven  years  after, 
the  furvlvors, being  1 2  in  number,  were  tiken  off  and  carried  home  to 
France  ;  Henry  pardoned  them,  and  ga-^/e  them  50  crowns  each,  as  a 
recompenfe  for  their  fufFerings.      [_Purchc;s. — Foijier.'] 

i6o2.]  In  the  fpring  of  this  year,  Bartholomew  Gofnold,  with  32 
f.erfons,  made  a  voyage  to  North  Virginia,  and  difcovered  and  gave 
names  to  Cape  Cod,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Elizabeth  Iflands,  and  to 
Dover  Cliff.  Elizabeth  Ifiand  was  the  place  which  they  fixed  for 
their  firft  fettlement.  But  the  courage  of  thofe  who  were  to  have 
tarried,  faihng,  they  all  vv-ent  on  board  and  returned  to  England.  All 
the  attempts  to  fettle  this  continent  which  were  made  by  the  Dutch, 
French,  and  Engliih,  from  its  difcovery  to  the  prefent  time,  a  period 
of  110  years,  proved  ineffedual.  The  Spaniards  only,  of  all  the 
European  nations,  had  been  fuccefsful.  There  is  no  account  of  there 
having  been  one  European  family,  at  this  time,  in  all  the  vaft  extent 
ofcoaft  from  Florida  to  Greenland. 

1603.]  Martin  Pring  and  William  Brown,  were  this  year  fent  by 
t>ir  Walter  Raleigh,  v/ith  two  fmall  velfels,  to  m,ake  difcoveries  in 
North  Virginia.  They  came  upon  the  coaft,  which  was  broken  with  a 
multitude  of  iflands,  in  latitude  43°  30'  north.  They  coafted  fouth- 
ward  to  Cape  Cod  Bay  ;  thence  round  the  Gape  into  a  commodious 
harbour  in  latitude  41  °  25',  where  they  went  aftiore  and  tarried  feven 
weeks,  during  which  time  they  loaded  one  of  their  vcliels  with  faffa* 
frqs,  and  returned  to  England. 

BarLholorae\T 
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Bartholomew  Gilbert,  in  a  voyage  to  South  Virginia,  in  fearch  o£the 
"third  colony  which  had  been  left  there  by  Governor  White,  in  1587, 
having  touched  at  feverai  of  the  Well  India  Ifiands,  landed  near 
Chefapeak  Bay,  where,  in  a  iliirmlih  with  the  Indians,  he  and  four 
of  his  men  were  unfortunately  (lain.  The  reft,  without  any  further 
fearch  for  the  colony,  returned  to  Engbnd. 

France,  being  at  this  time  in  a  ftate  cf  tranquillity,  in  confequence 
of  the  edift  of  Nantz  in  favor  of  the   Proteftants,  paiTed  by  Henry 
IV.  (April  1598)  and  of  the  peace  with  Philip,  king  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  was  induced  to  purfue  her  difcoA'erics  in  America.     Accord- 
ingly the  king  figned  a  patent  *  in  favor  of  De  Mons  or  Monts, 
(November  8,    1603)  cf  all  the  country  from  the  4olh  to 
the  46th  degree  of  north  latitude,  under  the  name  of  Jlcadia. 
.1604.    The  nest  year  De  Mons  ranged  the  conft  from  St.  Lawrence 
to  Cape  .liable,  and  round  to  Cape  Cod,  and  began  plantations  at  Port 
■  Royal,  St.  John's,  and  St.  Croix  in  the  bay  of  Funda. 

1605.3  In  May  1605,  George's  Ifland  and  Pentecoft  Harbour  were 
■difcovered  by  Capt  George  Weymouth.  In  May  he  entered  a  large 
river  in  latitude  43°  20',  (variation  11°  15'  weft,)  fuppofed  to  be 
Kennebeck  or  Penobfcot.  Capt.  Weymoutli  carried  with  him  to 
England  five  of  t2ie  natives,  whom  he  delivered  to  Sir  Ferdinando 
Georges,  then  Governor  of  Plymouth. 

1606.]  April  loth,  this  year,  James  I.  by  patent,f  divided  Virginia 
into  two  colonies.  The  fcuihcrn,  included  all  lands  between  the  34lti 
and  41ft  degrees  of  north  latitude.  This  was  ftyled  the  Jir/l  colony, 
under  the  name  of  South  Virginia,  and  was  granted  to  the  London 
Company.  The  mrtheni,  called  the  fecond  colony,  and  known  by  the 
general  name  of  North  Virginia,  included  all  lands  between  the  38th 
and  45th  degrees  north  latitude,  and  was  granted  to  the  Plymoutli 
Company.  Each  of  thefe  colonies  had  a  council  of  thirteen  men  to 
govern  them.  To  prevent  iiifputes  about  territory,  the  colony  which 
Ihould  laft  place  themfelves  was  prohibited  to  pUnt  within  an  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  other.  There  appears  to  be  an  inconfiftency  in 
•thefe  grants,  as  die  lands  lying  between  the  30th  and  41ft  degrees 
are  covered  by  both  patents. 

Both  the  London  and  Plymouth  companies  entevpiizedfettlcraents 
within  the  limits  of  their  r.efpeitive  grants.  With  what  fuccefs  will 
now  be  mentioned. 

Mr.  Flercy,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  the  fervicc 
of  the  London  Company,  went  over  with  a  colony  to  Virginia,  and 
difcovered  Powhatan,  now  James  River.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Plymouth  company  fent  Capt.  Henry  Challone,  in  a  vefTel  of  fifty 
five  tons,  to  plant  a, colony  in  NortJi  Virginia  ;  but  in  his  voyage  he 
was  taken  by  a  Spanifh  fleet  and  carried  to  Spain. 

1607.3  Champlain,  by  order  of  De  Mons,  failed  up  the  river  Cana- 
da, (now  St.  Lawrence)  and  fortified  ^.ebec^  the  name  of  a  ftrait  in 
the  river. 

The  London  company,  in  the  fpring  of  this  year,  fent  Capt.  Chrif- 
topher  Newport,  with  three   vefTels,  to  South  Virginia.  On  the  26th 
H4  of 

'■•  Hift.  Coll.  Vol.  1.  p.  4j.-— +  Ibid,  p.  j9. 
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pf  April  he  entered  Chefiipeak  Bay,  and  landed,  and  foon  after  gave 
to  the  moft  foulhern  point  the  name  of  Cape  Henry,  which 
May  i'^.']    it  ftill   retains.     Having   ekded  Mr.    Edward   Wingfield 
prelident  for  the  year,  they  next  day  landed  all  their  men, 
and  began  a  fettlement  on  James   river,  at  a  place  which 
Jiau  22.]   they  called  James-Town.     This  is  the  firft  town  that  was 
fettled  by  the  Englifh  in  North  America.     The  June  fol- 
lowing, Capt.  Newport  failed  for  England,  leaving  with  the  prefident 
one  hundred  and  four  perl'ons. 

^iigi'ji  2  2.]  In  Auguft  died  Capt.  Bartholomew  Gofnold,  the  firft 
projector  of  this  fettlement,  and  one  of  the  council.  The  following 
winter  James-Town  was  burnt. 

During  this  time,  the  Plymouth  company  fitted  out  tAvo  (hips  under 
the  conmiand  of  Admiral  Rawley  Gilbert.  They  failed  for  Nortk 
Virginia  on  the  31ft  of  May,  with  one  hundred  planters,  and  Capt. 
CJeorge  Pophara  for  their  prefident.  They  arrived  in  Auguil  and  fet-'' 
tied  about  nine  or  ten  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  the  mouth  of  Saga- 
dahok  river.  A  great  part  of  the  colony,  however,  diiheartened  by 
the  feverity  of  the  winter,  returned  to  England  in  December,  leaving 
■iheir  prefident,  Capt.  Popham,  with  only  forty  five  men. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  this  year  that  the  famous  Mr.  Robinfon,  with 
part  of  his  congregation,  who  afterwards  fettled  at  Plymouth  in  Nev/r 
England,  removed  from  the  north  of  England  to  Holland,to  avoid  tlie 
cruelties  of  perfecution,  and  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  "purity  of  won- 
i'hip  and  liberty  of  confcience." 

Thi:;  year  a  fmall  company  of  merchants  at  Dieppe  and  St.  Malo^» 
founded  Quebeck,  or  rather  the  colony  which  they  fent  built  a  few 
huts  there,  which  did  not  take  the  form  of  a  town  until  tlae  reign  of 
Lewis  XIV, 

1608.]  Sagadahok  colony  fuffered  incredible  hardfliips  after  the  de- 
parture of  their  friends  in  December.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  which-, 
was  extjeniely  cold,  their  ftorchoulb  caught  fire  and  was  confumed, 
with  mod  of  their  provifions  and  lodgings.  Their  mi"sfortunes  vi-ere 
increafed  foon  after,  by  the  death  of  their  prefident.  Rawley  Gilbert 
was  appointed  to  fuccced  him. 

Lord  chief  JuiHce  Popham  made  every  exertion  to  keep  tliis  col- 
ony alive,  by  repeatedly  fending  them  ilipplies.  But  the  circumftancc 
of  his  death,  wliiih  happened  this  year,  together  with  that  of  prefi- 
dent Gilbert's  being  called  to  England  to  fettle  his  affairs,  broke  up 
the  colony,  and  they  all  returned  with  him  to  England. 

The  unfavorable  reports  which  tiiefe  firll  unfortunate  adventurers 
propagated  rei'pei^ing  the  country,  prevented  any  further  attempts, 
to  fettle  Nortli  Virginia  for  feveral  years  after. 

1609.]  The  London  company,  laft  year,  fent  Capt.  Nelfon,with  two 
fhips  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  perfons,  to  James-Town  ;  and  this' 
your,  Capt.  J(>hn  Smith,  aftcrv.ards  prefident,  arrived  on  the  coaR:  of 
South  Virginia,  and  by  iailing  up  a  number  oi  the  rivers,  difcovered 
the  iutcriour  country.  In  September,  Capt.  Newport  arrived  with 
feventy  perfons,  which  increafed  the  colony  to  two  hundred  fouls. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Robinfon  and  his  congregation,  who  had  fettled  at  Amfterdam, 
removed  this  year  to  Ley  den  ;  where  they  remained  more  than  eleven 
years,  till  a  part  of  them  came  over  to  New  England. 

The  council  for  South  Virginia,  having  refigiied  their  old  cotn- 
fnliHon,  requerted  and  obtained  a  new  one  ;*  in  confequence  of  which, 
they  appointed  Sir  Thomas  Weft,  Lord  De  la  War,  general  of  the 
colony  ;  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  his  lieutenant ;  Sir  George  Somers,  Ad- 
miral ;  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  high  marlhal ;  Sir  Ferdinand  Walnman, 
general  of  the  horfe  ;  and  Capt.  Newport,  vice  admiral. 

yinw  8.]  In  June  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Admiral  Nev.-pcrt,  and  Sir 
George  Somers,  with  feven  fliips,  a  ketch  and  a  pinnace,  having  five 
hundred  fouls  on  board,  men,  women  and  children,  failed 
yuly  24.]  from  Falmouth  for  South  Virginia.  In  crcffmg  the  Baha- 
ma Gulf,  on  the  24th  of  July,  the  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a 
\iolent  ftorm,  and  feparated.  Four  days  after.  Sir  George  Somers 
ran  his  veifei  afiiore  on  one  of  the  Bermuda  lilands,  which,  from  this 
circumftance,  have  been  called  the  Somer  lilands.  The  people  on 
board,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  all  got  fafe  on  Ihore  ;  and 
there  remained  until  the  following  May.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet 
arrived  at  Virginia  in  Auguft.  The  colony  was  novr  increafed  to 
five  hundred  men.  Capt.  Smith,  then  prefident,  a  little  before  the 
arrival  of  tha  fleet,  had  been  very  badly  burnt  by  means  of  fome 
powder  which  had  accidentally  caught  fiie.  This  unfortunate  cir- 
cumftance, together  with  the  oppofition  he  met  with  from  thofe  who 
had  lately  arrived,  induced  him  to  leave  the  colony  and  return  to 
England  ;  which  he  accordingly  did  the  laft  of  September.  Francis 
Welt,  his  fucceficr  in  office,  loon  followed  him,  and  George  Piercy 
was  eleded  prefident. 

1610.3  Tlie  year  following,  the  South  Virginia  or  London  com- 
pany, fealed  a  patent  to  Lord  De  la  V/ar,  conftituting  him  Governor 
and  Captain  General  of 'South  Virginia.  He  foon  after  embarked 
for  America,  with  Capt.  Argal  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  in  three 
ftiips. 

The  unfortunate  people,  who,  the  year  before,  had  been  fiiipwreck- 
ed  on  the  Bermuda  lilands,  had  employed  themfelves  during  the 
winter  and  fpring,  under  the  diredion  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir 
George  Somers,  and  Admiral  Newport,  in  building  a  floop  to  tranf- 
port  themfelves  to  the  continent.  They  embarked  for  Virginia  oft 
the  loth  of  May,  with  about  one  hundred  and  fiftv  pcrfons  on  board; 
leaving  two  of  their  men  behind,  who  chofe  to  ftay  ;  and  landed  at 
James-Town  on  the  23d  of  the  fame  month.  Finding  the  colony, 
■which  at  the  time  of  Capt.  Smith's  departure,  confided  of  five  hun- 
dred fouls,  now  reduced  to  fixty,  and  tluife  f;w  in  a  diftrelfed  and 
■wretched  fituation,  they  with  one  voice  refolved  to  return  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  on  the  7th  of  June,  the  whole  colony  re- 
paired on  board  their  veffels,  broke  up  the  fettlement,  and  failed 
down  the  river  on  their  way  to  their  native  country. 

Fortunately, 

*  The  fecond  Charter  of  Virginia,  bears  date  May  2_;d,  1609.  Hift.  Coil,  Vol. 
1.  page  58. 
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'>'■  Fortunately,  Lord  De  la  War,  who  had  embarked  for  James-Town 
the  March  before,  met  them  the  day  after  they  failed,  and  perfuaded 
them  to  return  with  him  to  James-Tov.-n,  where  they  arrived  and 
landed  the  lothof  June.  The  government  of  the  colony  of  right, 
devolved  upon  Lord  De  la  Wan  From  this  time  we  may  date  the 
•effeftual  fettlement  of  Virginia.  Its  hiilory  from  this  period,  will  be 
given  in  its  proper  place. 

In  i6i  I,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  reinforced  the  colony  of  South  Virgin- 
ia with  300  people,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gates  with  300  more,  furnifhing 
them  with  cattle  and  fwine.  , 

As  early  as  the  year  1607  and  160S,  Henry  Hudfon,  an  Englifh- 
man,  under  a  commiilion  from  king  James,  in  the  employ  of  the  Eafl 
India  company,  made  feveral  voyages  for  the  difcovery  of  a  north  weft 
pailage  to  line  Eaft  Indies.  In  1 609,  upon  feme  mifunderftanding,he  en- 
j>;aged  in  the  Dutch  fervice,in  the  profecution  of  the  fame  defign,  and  on 
his  return  ranged  along  the  fea  coaft  of  what  has  fmce  been  called  New- 
England,  (which,  three  years  before  was  granted  by  king  James  to 
his  Englilh  fubjeftsjthe  Plymouth  Company)  and  entered  Hudfon's 
river,  giving  it  his  own  name.  He  afcended  this  river  in  his  boat  as 
far  as  what  has  fmce  been  called  Aurania  or  Albany.  In  1613,  the 
Dutch  Weft  India  company,  fent  fomc  pcrfons  to  this  river,  to  trade 
with  the  Indians  ;  and  as  early  as  1623,  the  Dutch  had  a  trading  houfe^ 
on  Connecticut  river.  In  confequence  of  thefe  difcoveries  and  fettle- 
ments,  the  Dutch  claimed  all  the  country  extending  from  Cape  Cod 
to  Cape  Henlopen  along  the  fea  coaft,  and  as  far  back  into  the  country 
iis  any  cf  the  rivers  within  thofe  limits  extend.  But  their  claim  has* 
been  difputed.  This  extcHfive  coiuitry,  the  Dutch  called  New  Nether- 
lands, and  in  1614  the  States  General  granted  a  patent  to  fundry  mer- 
chants for  an  exclufive  trade  on  Hudfon's  river,  who,tlie  fame  year, 
built  a  fort  on  the  weft  fide  near  Albany.  From  this  time  we  may 
•date  the  fettlement  of  New-York,  the  hiilory  of  which  will  be  annex- 
ed to  a  defcription  of  the  ftate. 

Conception  Bay,  on  the  Ifland  of  Newfoundland,  u-as  fettled  in 
the  year  1610,  by  about  forty  planters,  under  governor  John  Guy,  t»i 
whom  king  James  had  given  a  patent  of  incorporation. 

Chaniplain,  a  Frenchman,  had  begun  a  fettlement  at  Quebec  1608. 
St.  Croix,  Mount  Manfcl,  and  Port  Royal  were  fettled  about  the  fame 
Xirne.  Thc'e  feltlemonts  remained  undillurbed  till  1613,  when  the 
Virginians,  hearing  that  the  French  had  fettled  within  their  limits, 
fent  Capt.  Argal  to  diflodge  them.  For  this  purpofe  he  failed  to  Sag- 
adahok,  took  rlieir  forts  -at  Mount  Manfel,  St.  Croix  and  Port  Royal, 
with  their  vcficks,  ordnance,  cattle  and  provifions,  and  carried  them 
to  James-Tov.-n  in  Virginia.  Quebec  was  left  in  pofleOion  of  tlie 
French. 

1614.]  This  year  Capt.  John  Sujith,  with  two  (hips  and  forty  five 
men  and  boys,  made  a  voyage  to  Nortli  Virgir.ia,  to  make  experiments 
upon  a  gold  and  copper  mine.  His  ordo-t:.  were,  to  fi(h  and  trade  with 
tlic  natives,  if  h^:  fhould  fail  In  his  expectations  with  regard  to  the 
mine  To  facilitate  this  bufmch,  lie  took  with  him  Taniuni,  an  Indian, 
pcrhnp;  one  tliui   Cwpt.  Wcvmoutiicariisd  lu  England  in  1605.     In 

April 
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April  he  reached  the  ifland  Monahigan  in  latitude  43°  30'.  Here 
Capt.  Smith  was  directed  to  ftay  and  keep  poflefllon  with  ten  men,  for 
the  purpofe  of  making  a  trial  of  the  whaling  bufmefs,  but  being  difap- 
pointed  in  tliis,  he  built  feven  boats^  in  which  thirty-feven  men  made 
a  very  fuccefsful  fifhing  voyage.  In  the  mean  time  the  Captain  him- 
felf,  with  eight  men  only,  in  a  fmall  boat,  coafted  from  Pcnobfcot  to 
Sagadahok,  Acocifco,  Pailataquack,  Tragabizanda,  now  called  Cape 
Ann,  thence  to  Acomac,  where  he  fkirmifhed  with  fome  Indians  ; 
thence  to  Cape  Cod,  where  he  fet  his  Indian,  Tantum,  afliorc,  and  left 
him,  and  returned  to  Monahigan.  In  this  voyage  he  found  two 
French  fhips  in  the  Bay  of  MafTachufetts,  who  had  come  there  fix 
Weeks  before,  and  during  that  time,  had  been  trading  very  advantage- 
oufly  with  the  Indians.  It  was  conjedlured  that  there  were,  at.  this 
time,  three  thoufand  Indians  upon  the  MafTachufetts  Iflands. 

In  July,  Capt.  Smith  embarked  for  England  in  one  of  the  vefiels, 
leaving  the  other  under  die  command  of  Capt.  Thomas  Hunt,  to  equip 
for  a  voyage  to  Spain.  After  Capt.  Smith's  departure,  Hunt  perfidi- 
oufly  allured  twenty  Indians  (one  of  whom  was  Squanto,  afterwards  fo 
ferviceable  to  the  Englifii)  to  come  on  board  his  fhip  at  Patuxit,  and 
feven  more  at  Naiifit,  and  carried  them  to  the  ifland  of  Malaga,  where 
he  fold  them  for  twenty  pounds  each,  to  be  flaves  for  life.  This  con- 
duel,  which  fi.^res  an  indelible  ftigma  upon  the  charafter  of  Hunt,  ex- 
cited in  the  breafts  of  the  Indians  fuch  an  inveterate  hatred  of  the 
Englifh,  thr.t,  for  many  years  after,  all  commercial  intercourfe  with 
them  was  rendered  exceedingly  dangerous. 

Capt.  Smith  arrived  at  London  the  laft  of  Auguft,  where  he  drew 
a  map  of  the  country,  and  called  it  New-England.  From  this  time 
North  Virginia  alTumed  the  name  of  Netv-Ergland,  and  the  name  F'v' 
g'ln'ia  was  contined  to  the  fouthern  colony. 

Between  the  years  1614  and  1620,  fevcral  attempts  were  made  by 
the  Plymouth  company  to  fettle  New-England,  but  from  feveral  cauf- 
es  they  were  all  rendered  ineffectual.  During  this  time,  however,  an 
advantageous  trade  v\'as  carried  on  with  the  natives. 

1 615.]   Robert  By  lot  and  William  Baffin  failed  from  Eng- 
1616.    land  in  fearch  of  a  northweft  pafTage.     The    following  year 
they  made  another  voyage,  and  difcovcred  the  great  northern 
bay  which  bears  Baffin^s  name. 

About  this  time  war,  famine,  and  peftilence  raged  among  the  na- 
tives of  New- En  gland,  and  fwept  off  great  nurabevs  of  ihem.  When 
Thomas  Dermer  arrived  in  New-England  in  i6i9,he  found  many  pla- 
ces, before  populous,  almoft  defolate,  and  the  few  remaining  inhabit- 
ants, either  fick  or  but  fcarcely  recovered. 

1617.]   In  the  year  161 7,  Mr.  Pvobinfon  and  his  congregation, influ- 
enced lay  feveral  weighty  realbns,  meditated  a  removal  to  America. 
Various  difficulties  intervened  to  prevent  the  fuccefs  of  their 
1620.    defigns  until  the  year  1620,  when  a  part  of  Mr.  Robinfon's 
congregation  came  over  and   fettled    at  Plym.outh.     At  this 
time  commenced  the  fettlenjent  of  New-Englnnd. 

The  particulars  relating  to  the  firfl:  immigrations  to  this  northern 
part  of  America  ;  the  progrefs  of  its  fcttlcmcnt,  &c.  will  be  given  in 
i^t  hiftory  of  New-England,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

In 
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In  order  to  preferve  the  chronological  order  in  which  the  fever^l 
colonies,  now  grown  into  independent  dates,  were  firll  fettled, 

1 62 1,  it  will  be  neceilary  that  I  iliould  juil  mention,  that  the  next 
year  after  tlie  fetclement  of  Plymouth,  C^jpt.  John  Mafon  ob- 
tained of  the  Plymouth  council  a  grant  of  a  part  of  the  prefent 

1623.    fiate  of  New-Hanipiliire.     Two  years  after,  under  the  autho-;; 
rity  of  this  grant,  a  imall  colony  fixed  down  near  the  mouth 

-of  Pifcataqua  river.     From  tliis  period  we  may  date  the  fettlement  of 

J^EW-HaMP  SHIRE. 

1627. j  In  1627,  a  colony  of  Swedes  and  Finns  came   over  and' 
landed  at  Cape  llenlopen  ;  and  afti^rwards  purchafed  of  the  Indians 
the  land  from  Cape  Hcalopen  to  the  Falls  of  Delawai-e,  on  bodi  fides 
the  river,  which  they  called  Ns-w  Sivcd"la?id  Stream.     On  this  river  they 
built  feveral  forts,  and  made  fetdements. 

1628,]  On  the  19th  of  March,  1628,  the  council  for  New-Eng- 
land fold  to  Sir  Henry  Rofwell,  and  five  others,  a  large  traft  of  land, 
lying  round  Malfachufetts  Bay.  The  June  fallowing,  Capt.  Joha 
Endicot,  with  his  wile  and  company,  came  over  and  fettled  at  NauKi- 
keag,  now  called  SaLem.*  This  was  the  fix  ft  Engliih  fettlem.ent  which 
was  made  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  Plymouth,  indeed,  which  is  now 
included  in  the  Cor»monv\e;ilthofMaiTachuf4.tts,  was  fettled  eight  years 
before,  but  at  this  time  it  was  afeparate  colony,  under  a  diitiiKft  gov- 
trnment ;  and  continued  fo,  until  the  fecond  charter  of  Maifachufetts 
was  gra.ted  by  William  and  Mary  in  1691  ;  by  which  Plymouth,  the 
Province  of  Main  and  oagadahok,  were  annexed  to  Mailachufetts. 

June  13,  1633.}  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  firll,  Lord  Baltimore, 
a  Rom;m  Catliolic,  applied  for-,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  a  traiS  of  land 
upon  Chefapcak  Bay,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  long  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  bread.  Soon  after  this,  in  coniequcnce  of  the 
rigour  of  the  laws  of  England  againft  the  Roman  Cathohcks,  Lord 
Baltimore,  with  a  number  of  his  pcrfecured  brethren,  came  over  and 
iettled  it,  und  in  honor  of  queen  HenricLta  Maria,  they  called  it  MAr 

RYIAND. 

'i'he  firft  grant  of  Conncvfticut  was  made  by  Rob'irt,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, prcluient  of  the  coinicil  of  Plymouth,  to  Lord  Say 
Mar.  and  Sefal,  to  Lord  Brook  and  others,  in  the  year  1631.!  h\ 
J  9th.  confequence  of  feveral  Mrnallcr  grants  made  afterwards  by 
163 1,  the  patentees  to  particular  perlons,  Mr.  Fenwick  made  a 
1635.   fetdem'jut  at  tiie  mouth  of  Conuivticut  river,  and  called  it 

Saybrook, 
■'  "  Amrfiig  ot!;ers  who  arrived  At  Naumkeag,  were  Ralph  Spraguc,  with  his 
fcrtthren,  Richai  J  and  William  ;  wjio,  with  3  or  4  more,  hy  CJoveriior  Endicot's 
conlcnt,  undertook  a  jouiiiey  tiuoujh  the  woods  above  ii  miies  "cftward,  till  they 
rame  to  a  neck  of  land  called  Mijh^rtvum,  between  Myftic  and  Charles  Rivers,  full 
nf  Indiars,  named  ASerginians.  Their  old  Sachem  being  dead,  his  cldeft  fon,callei 
by  tlie  Eiiglifli  John  Sagiimorc,  was  Ci-ief  ;  a  man  of  gentle  and  good  difpofition,  by 
whofe  free  ooni'ent  they  fettled  here  ;  where  they  found  but  one  Bn§li(h  houfc, 
tii:«t:hrJ  and  paUifadoed,  poUcirsd  by  Thoma»  Wdlfoid,  a  fmith."  Prince's 
Chron.  p.  174. 

"  Jun.T  1629,  Mr.    Thomas  Graves  removed   from  Sdem  to  MiJh.Jiv;nn,  and  with, 
tlie  {'overnor's  confcnt  called  it   Charifjio-Mn.      He  laid  the   town  out  in   two  acri 
.'oti,  and    built   ♦'•«    Great   iioirfe   which    afic;  .viij-ds   bccaluc-  the  houlc  of  Pufel' 
tVorflii)\  Mr.  Bi;-lit,  Minifter."  Ibid.  p.  i88, 
>  HazHrd'Miirt.  Coll.  p.  -,!^. 
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-  i'6^6.    Sayhrook.     About  the  fame  time  ( 1636)  a  number  of  people 

from   Mafiiichuietts    Bay   came  and  began   fettlements  at 

Hartford,  Wethersfield  and  WIndibr,  on   Connedlicut  river.     Thus 

commenced  the  Englilh  fettlcm.ent  of  Connecticut. 

.    Rhode  I'fland  was  iirft  fettled   in  confequence  of  reh'?;iou?;  perfecu- 

tion.     Mr.  Roger  Williams,  who  was  among  thofe  who  came  early 

over  to  Maifachufetts,  not.  agreeing  with  feme  of  his  brethren  in  fen- 

timent,  w;is  very  unjuRifiabiy  baniihed  the  colony,  and  went 

1635.    Vv'ith  twelve  others,  his  adherents,  and  fettled  at  Providence  in 

1635.     From  mis  beginning    arofe  the   colony,  nciv  ilate  of 

Rhode-Island. 

1664,]  On  the  2Cth  of  March,  1664,  Cliarles  the  fecond  granted 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  what  is  now  called  New-Jsr.se y,  then  apart 
of  a  largetradl:  of  comitry  by  the  name  of  New-Netheriand.  Some 
farts  of  Nevv'-Jcrfey  were  fettled  by  the  Dutch  as  early  as  about 
1615.  , 

1662.]     In  the  year  1662,  Charles  the  fecond  granted  to  Edward^ 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  feven  others,  aimoft  the  v.'hole  territory  of  the' 
three  Southern  States,  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
1664.    Two  years  after  he  granted  a  fecond  charter,  enlarging  their 
boundaries.     The  proprietors,  by  virtue  of  authoriy  veiled  in 
them  by  their  charter,  engaged  Mr.  Locke  to  frame  a  fyltem  of  laws- 
for  the    government  of    their   intended     colony.     Notwithftanding, 
thefe  preparations,  no  effedlual  fettlement  was   made  until  the- 
1669.    year  1669,  (though  one  was  attempted  in  1667)  when  Govern- 
or Sayle  came  over  with  a  colony  and  fixed  on  a  neck  of  land 
between  Alhley  and  Cooper  Rivers.    Thus  commenced  the  fettlement 
of  Carolina,   v.hich  then    included  the  whole  territory  between  the 
29°  and  36^  30'  North  latitude,  together  with  the  Bahama  lilands, 
lying  betv/een  latitude  22°  and  27"  north. 

1 68 1.]  The  Royal  charter  for  Penafylvania  was  grant&d  to  William. 
Penn  en  the  4th  of  March  r68i.  The  iirft  colony  came  over 
1682.  the  next  year  and  fettled  under  the  proprietor,  William  Penn, 
who  acted  as  Governor,  from  October  1682,  to  Auguft  i6^.u 
The  firft  affembly  in  the  province  of  Pennfylvania  v,-as  held  at  Chei- 
■ter,  on  the  4th  of  December  1682.  Thus  William  Penn,  a  Quaker*, 
juftly  celebrated  as  a  great  and  gooxl  man,  had  tiie  honor  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  prefent  populous  and  very  flourilhing  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  proprietary  government  in  Carolina,  was  attended  with  fo  ma- 
ny inconveniences,  and  occafioned  fnch  violent  dilfentions  among  the 
fettlers,  that  the  Parliament  cf  Great  Britain  was  induced  to  take  the 
province  under  their  immediate  care.     The  proprietors,  (except  Lord 
Granville)  accepted  of  ;^\22,500  fteriing,  from  the  crown,  for  the  pro- 
perty and  juT-ifdiifticn.     Thi':  agreement  was  ratified  by  afioi 
•  729.    Parliament  in   1729.     A  claufe  in  this  aft  refervcd  to  Lord. 
Granville  his  eighth  Ihare  of  the  property  and  arrears  of  quit- 
rents,  which  continued  legally  vefted  in  his  family  till  the  revolution 
in  1776.     Lord  Granville's  Ihare,  made  a  part  of  tlie  prefent  ftate  of 
Noi-tli-CaroUna.     About  tlie  year  i  7 29,  the  extenfi ve  territory  belong- 
ing 
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ing  to  the  proprietors,  was  divided  into  North  and  South  CarolinaB. 
They  remained  fcparate  royal  governments  until  they  became  indepen- 
dent States. 

For  the  relief  of  poor  indigent  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  for  the  fecurity  of  Carolina,  a  projedl  was  formed  for  planting  a 
colony  between  the  rivers  Savannah  and  Alatamaha^  Accordingly, 
application  being  made  to  King  George  the  fecond,  he  iflued 
1732-  letters  patent,  bearing  date  June  9th,  1 73 2,for  legally  carrying 
into  execution  the  benevolent  plan.  In  honor  of  the  king, 
■who  greatly  encouraged  the  plan,  they  called  the  new  province 
Georgia.  Twenty  one  truftees  were  appointed  to  condud  the  affairs 
relating  to  the  fettlement  of  the  province.  The  November  following, 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  perfons,  one  of  whom  was  general  Oglethorp, 
embarked  for  Georgia,  where  they  arrived,  and  landed  at  Yamacraw^ 
In  exploring  the  country,  they  found  an  elevated  pleafant  fpot  of 
ground  on  the  bank  of  a  navigable  river,  upon  which  they  marked  out 
a  town,  and  from  the  Indian  name  of  the  river  which  paffed  by  it, 
called  it  Savannah.  From  tliis  period  we  may  date  the  fettlement  01 
Georgia. 

The  country,  now  called  Kentucky,  was  well  known  to  the  Indian 

traders,  many  years  before  its  fettlement.     They  gave  a  defcriptlon  of 

it  to  Lewis  Evans,  who  publiihed    his  firit  map  of  it  as  early 

'^  '   as  the  year  1752.     James  Macbride,  with  fome  others,  explor- 

1754.    ed  this  country  in    1754.     Col.    Daniel   Boon   vifited   it  in 

1769. 

1773.3  Four  years  after,  Col.  Boon  and  his  family,  with  five  other 
families,  who  were  joined  by  forty  men  from  Powel's  valley,  began 
the  fettlement  of  Kentucky,  *  which  is  now  one  of  the  moft  grow- 
ing colonies,  perhaps,  in  the  world  ;  and  was  ereifted  into  an  indepen- 
dent ftate,  by  aft  of  Congrefs,  December  6th,  1 790,  and  received  into 
the  Union,  June  ift,  1792. 

The  traft  of  country  called  Vermont,  before  the  late  war,  was 
claimed  both  by  New-York  and  New-Hamplhire.  When  hoftilitics 
commenced  between  Great-Britain  and  her  Colonies,  the  inhabitants 
conlidcring  themfelvcs  as  in  a  (tate  of  nature,  as  to  civil  government,! 
and  not  within  any  legal  jurifdiftion,  alTociated  and  formed  for  them- 
felvcs a  conftitution  of  government.  Under  this  conRitution,  thef 
have  ever  fincc  continued  to  cxcrcife  all  the  pov.'ers  o£  an  indepen-" 
dent  State.  Vermont  was  not  admitted  into  union  with  the  other  ftates 
till  March  4th  1791  ;  yet  we  may  venture  to  date  her  political 
1777.  cxiftcncc  as  a  feparate  government, from  the  year  1777,  becaufe, 
lince  that  time,  Vermont  has,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  beer 
a  fovercign  and  independent  State.  The  firfl  fettlement  in  this  ftate 
was  made  at  Bennington  as  early  as  about  i  764. 

The  cxtcnfive  trad  of  coimtry  lying  northwell  of  the  Ohio  Rivcr^ 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  v/as  tirefted  into  a  fcparate  tem^ 

forcry 

*  This  fettlement  was  made  in  violation  of  the  Treaty,  in  1768,  at  Fort  Stanwix 
which  expitfsly  ilipulircs,  that  this  traft  ot  country  lYiould  he  relerved  for  the  wefJ 
tern  nations  to  hunt    upon,  nutil  they   and  "the  crown  cf  Ens;la..d  (hould  otherwifij 
agiee.     This  has  been  one  great  caufe   «t  the  enmity  of  thofe  Indian  nations  to  tht 
Virginisnj.     \Ciil.  M-.'gut.'^ 
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J  porary  government,  by  an  Ordinance  of  Congrefs  pafTed  the  1 3th 
*757.    of  July,  1787.     J. 

1789.]  The  Tenvajfee  government,  or  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  fouth  of  Ohio,  has  been  a  feparate  diftrift,  fince  the  year  1789. 

Thus  we  have  given  a  fiimmary  view  of  the  firft  difcoveries  and 
progfreffive  fettlement  of  North  America  in  their  chronological  or- 
der. 

The  following  recapitulation  will  comprehend  the  whole  in  one 
view. 


Names  of  places.  JVhm  fettled. 

Quebec,  1608 

Virginia,  i6ioori6ii 

Newfoundland,  June,  1610 

New  York,      7  \.     ^     r 

Newjerfey,    J  ^^°^'  '^'^ 

Plymouth, 


New  Hampfhire, 

Delaware,         T 

Pennfylvania,    y 
Mafiachufetts  Bay,. 

Maryland, 

Connedicut, 

fihode-Ifiund, 

New  Jerfey, 


1620 

1623 

1627 
1628 

1635 
1664 


South  Carolina, 

IC69 

Pennfylvania, 

jCS2 

North  Carolina, 

about 

1728 

Georgia, 
Kentucky, 

1732 

1773 

Vermont 

about 

1764 

Territory  N.  W 
Ohio  river. 

of-) 

s 

1787 

Tcnnaffee  Government,  1789 


By  ivhom. 
By  the  French. 
By  Lord  De  la  War. 
By  Governor  John  Guy.^ 

By  the  Dutch. 

By  part  of  Mr.  Robinfon's  congre- 
gation. 

By  a  fmall  Englifh  colony  near  the 
mouth  of  Pifcataqaa  river. 

By  the  Swedes  and  Finns. 

By  Capt.  John  Endicot  and  company. 
By  Lord  Baltimore,  with  a  colony  of 

Roman  Catholics. 
By  Mr.  Fenwick,  at   Saybrook,  near 

the  mouth  of  Connefticut  river. 
By  Mr.  Roger  Williams  and  his  per- 

fecuted  brethren. 
Granted  to  tha  Duke    cf  York    by 

Charles  II.   and   made  a,  diftinct 

government,  and  fettled  fome  time 

before  tlais  by  the  Engllfli. 
By  Governor  Sayle. 
By  William   Penn,   with  a  colony  of 

Quakers. 
Ereded  into  a  feparate  government. 

fettled  before  by  the  Englilh. 
By  General  Oglethorpe. 
By  Col.  Daniel  Boon. 
By  emigrants  from  Conne«fiicut  and 

other  parts  of  New-England. 

By  the  Ohio  and  other  companies. 

Became  a  diftindt  government,  fettled 
many  years  before. 


The  above  dates  are  moftly  from  the  periods  when  the  Gnl  per- 
manent fettlements  were  m.ade. 
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NORTH    AMERICA. 

Boundaries  and  Extent. 

NORTH  AMERICA  comprehends  all  that  part  of  the  \veRerr. 
continent  whicli  lies  north  of  the  ifthmus  of  Dapien,  extending 
north  and  Ibuth  from  about  the  loth  degree  north  latitude,  to  the 
north  pole  ;  and  eaft  and  weft  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
between  the  35th  and  i68th  degrees  of  weft  longitude  from  Green- 
wich. Beyond  the  70th  degree  N.  Lat.  few  diicoveries  have  beea- 
made.  In  Jul}'  1779,  Capt.  Code  proceeded  as  far  as  lat.  71°,  when 
he  came  to  a  folid  body  of  ice  extending  from  continent  to  continent. 

Bays,  Sounds,  Straits')       Of  theie  (except  thofe  in  the  United 
AND  Islands.  y  States, which  we  (hall  dcfcribe  under  that 

head)  we  know  little  more  than  their  names.  Baffin's  Bay,  lying  be- 
tween the  70th  and  8oth  degrees  N.  Lat.  is  the  largeft  and  moil;  north- 
ern, that  has  yet  been  difcovered  in  N.  America.  It  opens  into  tlic 
Atlantic  ocean  through  Baffin's  and  Davis's  Straits,  between  Cap>; 
Chidlcy,  on  the  Labrador  coaft,  and  Cape  Farewell.  It  communicates 
•with  Hudfon's  Bay  to  the  fouth,  through  a  clufter  of  ifiands.  In  this 
capacious  bay  or  gulph,  is  James  Kland,  the  fouth  point  of  which  is 
called  Cape  Bedford  ;  and  the  fmallcr  iilands  of  Waygate  and  Diiko. 
Davis's  Straits  fcparate  Greenland  from  the  American  continent,  and 
arc  between  Cape  Walfinghami,  on  James  ifland,  and  South  Bay  in 
Greenland,  where  they  are  about  60  leagues  broad  and  extend  from 
the  67th  to  the  71ft  degrees  of  lat.  above  Dtfko  ifiand.  The  moft 
ibuthern  point  of  Greenland  is  called  Cape  Farewell. 

Hudfon's  Bay  took  its  name  from  Henry  Hudfon,  who  difcovered 
it  in  i6io.  It  lies  bewveen  5 1  and  69  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The 
eaftcrn  boundary  of  the  Bay  is  Terra  de  Labrador  ;  the  northern  part 
lias  a  ftraight  coa.i  facing  the  bay,  guarded  with  a  line  of  iiles  innu- 
merable. A  vail  bay,  cabled  the  Archiwinnipy  Sea,  lies  within  it, 
and  opens  into  Hudfon's  bay,  by  means  of  gulph  Hazard,  througii 
which  tliC  Beluga  wlialcs  pafs  in  great  numbers.  The  entrance  ot 
the  Bay,  from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  after  leaving,  to  the  north.  Cape 
Farewell  and  Davis's  Straits,  is  between  Rcfolution  ifles  on  the  north, 
and  Button's  illcs',  on  the  Labradoi  coall,  to  the  fouth,  forming  the 
eaftern  extremity  of  Hudfon's  llraits. 

The  coafts  arc  very  high,  rocky  and  rugged  at  top  ;  in  fome  placei 
precipitous,  but  fometimes  exhibit  extenfive  beaches.  The  iflands  of 
Salifl:>ury,  Nottingham,  and  Diggfts  are  very  lofty  and  naked.  The 
depth  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the  Bay  is  140  fathoms.  From  Cap* 
Churchill  to  the  fouth  end  of  the  bay,  are  regular  foundings  ;  near 
the  {hore,  lh.illovv,  witli  muddy  or  fandy  bottom.  To  the  northward  of 
Cluirchill,  the  fount'ings  are  irregular,  the  bottom  rocky,  asd  in  fomC 
parts  tlie  rocks  appear  above  the  furface  at  low  water. 

James's  Bay  lies  at  the  bottom,  or  moft  fouthcrn  part  of  Hudfon's 
Bay,  with  which  it  communicates,  and  divides  New-Britain  fron^' 
Soutli  Wales.     To  the  north  weft  ward  of  Hudfon's  bay  is  an  cxten* 
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NORTH    AMERICA. 

Boundaries  and  Extent. 

NORTH  AMERICA  comprehends  all  that  part  of  the  \veRern 
continent  whicli  lies  north  of  the  illhmus  of  Danien,  extending 
north  and  ibuth  from  about  the  lOth  degree  north  latitude,  to  the 
north  pole  ;  and  eaft  and  weft  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
between  the  35th  and  i68th  degrees  of  weft  longitude  from  Green- 
wich. Beyond  the  70th  degree  N.  Lat*  few  difcoveries  have  bccj^ 
made.  In  July  1779,  Capt.  Ccc!c  pvoceeded  as  far  as  lat.  71°,  when 
he  came  to  a  folid  body  of  ice  extending  from  continent  to  continent. 
Bays,  Sounds,  Straits  1  Of  thefe  (except  thofe  in  the  United 
AND  Islands.  j  States, which  we  Ihall  defcribe  under  that 

head)  we  know  little  more  tl^an  their  names.     Baffin's  Bay,  lying  be- 
tween the  70th  and  80th  degrees  N.  Lat.  is  the  largeft  and  moft  north- ' 
em,  that  has  yet  been  difcovered  in  N.  America.     It  opens  into  thej 
A'^antic  ocean  through  Baffin's   and  Davis's   Straits,  between  Cap 
Chidley,  on  tlie  Labrador  coaft,  and  Cape  Farewell.     It  communicate 
with  Hudfon's  Bay  to  the  fouth,  through  a  clufter  of  iflands.     In  thi 
capacious  bay  or  gulph,  is  James  Illand,  the  fouth  point  of  which  i| 
called  Cape  Bedford  ;  and  the  fmaller  iflands  of  Waygate  and  Diflsa 
Davis's  Straits  feparate  Greenland  from  the  American  continent,  and 
arc  between  Cape   Walfingham,  on  James  illand,  and  South  Bay  h 
Greenland,  wliere  they  are  about  60  leagues  broad  and  extend  froil 
the  67th  to  the  71ft  degrees  of  lat.  above  Diflco  ifiand.     The  moJ 
fouthern  point  of  Greenland  is  called  Cape  Farewell.  1 

Hudfon's  Bay  took  its  name  from  Henry  Hudfon,  who  difcovered 
it  in  i6io.  It  lies  bewveen  51  and  69  degrees  of  north  latitude.  ThJ 
eaftcrn  boundary  of  the  Bay  is  Terra  de  Labrador  ;  the  northern  par 
lias  a  ftraight  coaft  facing  the  bay,  guarded  with  aline  of  ifles  innu 
merable.  A  vaft  bay,  cabled  the  Archiwinnipy  Sea,  lies  within  i{ 
and  opens  into  Hudfon's  bay,  by  means  of  gulph  Hazard,  througj 
which  the  Beluga  wliales  pafs  in  great  numbers.  The  entrance  ol 
the  Bay,  from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  after  leaving,  to  the  north,  Cap^ 
Farewell  and  Davis's  Straits,  is  between  Rcfolution  ifles  on  the  nortl 
and  Button's  ifles',  on  the  Labradoi-  coaft,  to  the  fouth,  forming  tl: 
eaftern  extremity  of  Hudfon's  ftraits. 

Tlie  coafts  are  very  high,  rocky  and  rugged  at  top  ;  in  fome  plac< 
precipitous,  but  fometimes  exhibit  extenfive  beaches.     The  iflands  c 
Salifbury,  Nottingham,  and  DiggSs  are  very  lofty  and  naked.     Th^ 
depth  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the  Bay  is  T40  fathoms.     From  Cap 
Churchill  to  the  fouth  end  of  the  bay,   are   regular  foundings  ;  nea 
the  fliore,  fliallow,  witli  muddy  or  fandy  bottom.    To  the  northward  of 
CInirchill,  the  foundings  are  irregular,  the  bottom  rocky,  aad  in  fome 
parts  the  rocks  appear  above  the  furfice  at  low  w^ater. 

James's  Bay  lies  at  the  bottom,  or  moft  fouthern  part  of  Hud: 
Bay,  with    which  it   communicates,   and   divides   New-Britain  lr>ni 
South  Wales.     To  the  northweftward  of  Hudfon's  bay  is  anevt, .i- 
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five  chain  of  lakes,  among  which  is  Lake  Menichlick,  Lat.  6i°, 
Long.  105°  W.  North  of  dils,  is  Lake  Dobount,  to  the  northward  of 
which  Hes  the  extenfive  country  of  the  northern  Indians.  Well  of 
thefe  lakes,  between  the  latitudes  of  60  and  66  degrees,  after  paffmg 
a  large  clufter  of  unnamed  lakes,  lies  the  lake  or  fea  Arathapefcow, 
whofc  fouthern  flaores  are  inhabited  by  the  Arathapefcow  Indians. 
North  of  this,  and  near  the  Arftic  circle,  is  Lake  Edlande,  around 
which  live  the  Dog-ribbed  Indians^  Further  north,  is  BufFaloe  Lake, 
near  which,  is  Copper  Mine  River,  in  lat.  72°  N.  and  Long.  1 19°  W. 
of  GreenV/ich.     The  Copper  Mine  Indians  inhabit  this  country. 

Between  Copper  Mine  River,  (which  according  to  Mr.  Hearne  emp- 
ties into  the  Northern  fea,  where  the  tide  rifes  1 2  or  14  feet,  and  which 
in  its  whole  courfe  is  encumbered  witli  (lioals  and  falls)  and  the  North- 
weft  coaft  of  America,  is  an  extenilve  trad  of  unexplored  country. 
As  you  defcend  from  north  to  fouth  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  America, 
juft  fouth  of  the  Arftic  circle,  you  come  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  oppo- 
lite  Eaft  Cape  on  the  eaftern  Continent ;  and  here  the  two  Continents 
approach  neareft  to  each  other.  Proceeding  fouthward,  you  pafs 
Norton  Sound,  Cape  Stephen's,  Shoalnefs,  Briftol  Bay,  Prince  Willi- 
am's Sound,  Cook's  River,  Admiralty  Bay  and  Port  Mulgrave,Nootka 
Sound,  &c.  From  Nootka  Sound  proceeding  fouth,  you  pafs  the 
unexplored  country  of  New  Albion,  thence  to  California,  and  New 
Mexico. 


DIVISIONS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

THE  vaft  traift  of  country,  bounded  weft  by  the  Pacific  Oceart^ 
fouth  and  eaft  by  California,  New  Mexico  and  Louifiana — the 
United  States,  Canada  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  extending  as  far 
north  as  the  country  is  habitable  (a  few  fcattered  Englifti,  French, 
and  fome  other  European  fettlements  excepted)  is  inhabited  wholly 
by  various  nations  and  tribes  of  Indians.  Tlie  Indians  alfo  poftefs  large 
trads  of  country  within  the  Spanilh  American,  and  Britilh  dominions. 
Thofe  parts  of  North  America,  not  inhabited  by  Indians,  belong  (if  we 
include  Greenland)  to  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  the  American  States, 
and  Spain.  Spain  claims  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida,  and  all  weft  of  the 
Miflifippi,  and  fouth  of  the  northern  boundaries  of  Louifiana,  New 
Mexico  and  California.  Great  Britain  claims  all  the  country  inhab- 
ited by  Europeans,  lying  north  and  eaft  of  the  United  States,  except 
Greenland,  which  belongs  to  Denmark.  The  remaining  part  is  the 
territory  of  the  Fifteen  United  States.  The  particular  Provinces  and 
States,  arc  exhibited  in  the  following  Table. 
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TABLE. 


Bel  on 

J.  Cvunlrlct,  PrfiintiS 

Numbir  of 

ir.^  to 

end  States. 

Ink^titarJs. 

ChUfTcwm. 

i  -5  Weft  Greenland 

ro,ooo 

New  HerrnhvsC 

P  1 

'  New  Britain 

unknown 

« 

Upper  Canada    ^ 

20,000 

Kingfton,  Detroit,  Niagara 

V 

Lower  Canada 

130,000 

Quebec,  Montreal 

'? 

Newfoundland 

7,000 

Pla-Gcntia,  St.  John's                   j 

0    < 

u     1 

c5 

Cape  Breton  L 

1,000 

Sidney,  Louifburgh 

New  Briinfwick  ,^ 
Nova  Scotia   ")    ' 
_  St.  John's  111.  j   in  I 

35,000 

Fredericktown 
Halif^ix 

^83  5,00^ 

Charlottetown 

'  Vermont 

8>.539' 

Windfor,  Rutland 

Newhampfhire 

141,885- 

Portfmouth,  Concord 

MafTachufetts         7 
Diftri<5l  of  Maine   \ 

378,787 

Bofton,  Salem,  Newbury  Pbrf-^ 

96,540 

Portland,  Hallowcll,  Fownall*.  : 

0 

Rhode Ifland 

68,825 

Newport,  Providence 

Connefti'cut 

237.94^ 

New  Haven,  Hartford' 

Cm 

New  York. 

540,120- 

New  York,  Albany 

New  Jerfey 

184,139 

Trenton,  Burling.  Brunfwick 

0 

2  ' 

Pennlylvania 

A34.375' 

Philadelpliia,  Lancafter 

Delaware 

59»o94 

Dover,  Wilmington,Ncwcaftlc 

rt 

Maryland 

319,728 

Annapolis,  Baltimore 

•T3 

Virginia 

747,61.0 

Richmond,   Peterib.  Norfolk 

0 

Kentucky  ■ 

73.677 

Lexington 

;3 

Ntirth  Carolina 

393.751 

Newbern,  Edenton,  Halifax 

South  Carolina 

H9.o73^ 

Charlefton,  Columbia 

Georgia 

82,548 

Savannah,  Augufta 

Territory  S.  of  Ohio 

*    35.691 

Knoxville,Naftiville,GreenviU(r 

_  Territory  N.W.efOluo 

Marictta- 

f  Eaft  Florida 

Auguftine 

d 

Weft  Florida 

Pcnfacola 

2 

1  Louifiana 

New  Orleans 

New  Mexico 

St.  Fee 

'5 

California 

St.  Joan 

Mexico,  or  New  Spaia 

Mexico 

WEST 

G  R  E 

E  N  L  A  N  n. 

THIS  extcnfive  country  properly  belongs  to  neither  of  the  two" 
continents  ;  unlefs,  as  fcems  probable,  it  be  united  to  America 
to  the  northward  of  Davis'  Str.aits.  From  its  contiguity  to,  and 
probable  union  with  tlie  American  continent,  it  appears  moft  proper 
to  rank  it  among  the  countries  of  the  wcftcrn  cwntincnt  ;  and  we  have 
accordingly  given  it  a  place  in  the  table  of  divifions  of  N.  America, 
and  fhall  here  give  a  new  defcription  of  it  from  the  bcft  authorities 
e.«ant,  principally  from  Crantz'  Hiftory  of  Greenland. 

BblTNDARIES 

*  It  Ufyppofed  Uicreate  now  (1795)  nearlj  69,99t  inhabiunts  \%  tliis  Territory 
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Boundaries")  Greenland  k  bounded  by  Davis'  Slraits  vvhicH 
AND  Extent  J  divide  it  from  America,  on  the  weft  ;  to  the  norths 
ward,  it  is  not  limited,  except  by  Ibme  unkno'.vn  ocean,  or  by  the 
North  pole;  eaft,  it  ha  ^  the  Icy  fea,  and  a  ftrait  which  leparatcs  it 
from  Iceland  ;  foutheaft,  it  is  wafhed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  fouth,; 
it  terminates  in  a  point  called  Cape  Farewell,  in  latitude  59  degrees 
north.  From  Cape  Farewell,  northcafterly,  along  tlie  foutheaft  Ihore, 
the  coaft  has  been  diicovered  as  flir  as  80  degrees  north,  and  along 
the  weftern  fhore,  np  Davis'  Straits,  as  far  as  the  78th  degree. 

Whether  Greenland  be  an  ifland,  has  not  yet  beeii  decided,  as  no 
ftiip  has  yet  penetrated  higher  than  the  78th  degree,  on  account  of 
the  ice.  Th^  it  is  not  an  ifland,  but  a  part  of  the  American  continent, 
is  rendered  probable,  ift.  Eccaufe  Davis'  Straits,*  or  rather  Baffin's 
Bay,  grows  narrcAver  and  narrower  towards  the  781!!  degree  north. 
2d.  Becaufc  the  coaH:,  which  in  othei-  places  is  very  high  towards  tlie 
fea,  grows  lower  and  lower  northward;  3d.  The  tide,  which  at  Cape 
Farewell,  and  as  far  up  as  Cockin's  Sound,  in  latitude  6^°.  rifes  18, 
feet  at  the  new  and  full  moon,  decreafes  to  the  northward  of 
Diiko,  fo  that  in  latitude  70°  it  riles  little  more  than  8  feet,  and  prob- 
ably continues  to  diminilhj  till  there  is  nb  tide  at  all.f  To  the  a- 
bove  may  be  added  the  relation  of  the  Greenlanders,  (v,'hich  h»we-^er 
cannot  be  much  depended  on)  viz;  that  the  ftrait  contrails  itfelf  fo 
harrow  at  laft,  that  they  can  go  on  the  ice  fo  near  to  the  other  fide  aS 
to  be  able  to  call  to  the  inhabitants,  and  that  they  can  ftrike  a  fifh  on 
both  fides  at  once  ;  but  that  there  runs  fuch  a  ftrong  current  from  the 
north  into  the  ftrait,  that  they  cannot  pafs  it. 

Face  of  the")  The  weftern  eoaft,  which  is  ivaflied  by  Davis' 
Country,  j  Straits,  is  high,  rocky,  barren  land,  which  rears  its 
h«ad,  in  moft  places,  clofe  to  the  fea,  in  lofty  mountains  and  inaccefii- 
ble  cliffs,  and  meets  the  manner's  eye  40  leagues  at  fea.  All  thefe, 
except  the  exceffively  fteep  and  flippery  rocksj  arc  conftantly  cov- 
ered with  ice  and  fnow,  which  has  alfo,  in  length  of  time,  filled  all 
the  elevated  plains,  and  many  vallies,  and  probably  increafes  yeajly.. 
Thofe  rocks  and  cliffs  which  are  bare  of  fnow,  look,  at  a  diftance,  of 
a  dark  brown,  and  quite  naked  as  to  any  kind  of  growth  ;  but  by  a 
nearer  infpcftion,  they  are  found  to  be  interfperfed  vinth  many  veins 
of  variegated  colours  of  ftorie,  here  and  there  Ipread  over  with  a  little 
«arth  and  turf. 

Population.]  Moft  of  the  Greenlanders  live  to  the  fouthward  of 
the  626.  degree  of  N.  latitude,  or  as  the  inhabitants  are  wotit  to  fay,  ia 
the  fouth  ;  but  no  Europeans  live  there,  fo  that  thefe  parts  are  but 
little  known.  The  European  colonies  have  fixed  themfelyes  to  the 
northward  of  latitude  62°. 

Formerly  the  weftern  part  of  Greenland  was  Inhabited  by  fome 
thoufands  of  Indians ;  but  the  fmall  pox,  in  1733,  almoft  depopulated 
this  country,  which  is  the  fineft  part  of  Greenland.  A 

*  Thefe  ftraits  were  firft  difcovered  by  John  Davie,  an  Englifliman,  iti  1585,  in  his 
attempt  to  find  a  notthweft  pafTage  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

+  See  «'  fiiiis"  voyages  to  HHdfon's  Bay  for  the  difcorer*-  of  the  N.  W.  panTage." 
p.  50  to  54.  From  the  reafons  above,  the  Englifh  Capt.  Baffin,  gave  iin  all  hope 
of  finding  a  pafl'.igc  into  the  South  Sea,  through  Di»vis'  Straits  and  confecjuer.tJ/ 
concludes  that  Greenland  joins  Aa;erica. 
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A  faftor,  who  lived  many  years  in  the  country,  and  whofe  accuracy^ 
as  far  as  the  fubjeft  will  admit,  may  be  depended  on,  found  in  the 
compafs  of  40  leagues,  which  was  the  circle  of  his  dealings,  957  fouls, 
conftant  refidents,  befides  occafional  viiitors.  This  part  of  Green- 
land is  themoft  populous,  except  Dilko  bay,  (which  is  the  beft  place 
for  trade)  and  the  fouthern  parts.  In  other  places,  a  perfon  may  travel 
60  miles  and  not  meet  with  a  fingle  perfon.  Suppofe  however,  that 
the  country  is  inhabited  for  the  fpace  of  400  leagues,  and  that  there 
are  1 000  fouls,  for  every  40  leagues,  the  amount  would  be  io,oco. 
The  above  mentioned  faftor,  thinks  that  there  are  not  more  than 
7000,  becaufe  there  are  fo  many  defert  places.  He  afferts  indeed' 
that  the  native  Greenlanders,  in  1730,  amounted  to  30,000;  and 
•when  he  made  his  firft  calculation  in  1746,  there  were  ftill  20,000- 
Confequently  finee  that  time  their  number  has  diminifhed  at  leaft  one 
half. 

Curiosities.]  The'  a;ftonifhing  mountains  of  ice  in  this  country 
may  well  be  reckoned  among  its  greateft  curiofities.  Twelve  leagues 
from'  the  colony  at  Good  Hope,  lies  the  famous  Ice-glance,  called  in 
feme  charts,  Eis-bl'mk.  It  is  a  large  high  field  of  ice,  whofe.  glance  in 
the  air  may  be  feen  for  many  leagues  at  fea,  refembling  the  Aurora 
Borealis.  The  mouth  of  an  inlet,  4  leagues  north  of  the  colony,  is 
blocked  up  in  fuch  a  manner,  by  many  large  pieces  of  ice  driven  out 
by  the  ebb,  that  it  forms  3  phenomenon  like  an  arched  ice  bridge, 
ftretching  from  land  to  land,  8  leagues  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth. 
The  openings  or  arches  of  it  are  computed  to  be  from  14  to  40  yards 
high.  People  might  pafs  through  them  in  boats,  if  they  were  not 
afraid  of  the  broken  fragments  of  ice  that  often  fall  from  the  top  and 
fides  of  the  arches.  Places  are  found  here,  where  Greenland  houfes 
once  ftood,which  proves  that  the  mouth  of  this  harbour  was  once  open. 

Nothing  can  exhibit  a  more  dreadful,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  more 
dazzling  appearance,  than  thofe  prodigious  malfes  of  ice  that  furround 
the  whole  coaft  in  various  forms,  rcfleding  a  m'ultitude  of  colours 
from  tlie  fun  beams,  and  calling  to  mind  the  enchanting  fcenes  of 
romance.  Such  profpei5ts  they  yield  in  calm  weather,  but  when  the 
wind  begins  to  blow,  and  the  waves  to  rife  in  vaft  billows,  the  violent 
fliocks  of  thofe  pieces  ©f  ice,  dalhing  againft  onc-another,  fill  the  mind 
with  horror. 

The  ice  mountains  are  pieces  of  ice  floating  in  the  fea,  of  an  amaz- 
ing fize,  and  of  very  curigus  forms:  Some  have  the  appearance  of  a; 
chiuxh  or  caftle,  with  fquare  or  pointed  turrets  ;  others,  of  a  Ihip  un- 
der fail ;  and  people  have  often  given  tliemfclves  fruitlefs  toil  to  go  on 
board  and  pilot  the  imaginary  fliip  into  harbour ;  others  look  like 
large  iflands,  with  i)lains,  yallies  and  hills,  which  often  rear  their 
heads  200  yards  above  the  level  of  the  fea  :  In  Diflco  Bay,  on  a  ground 
which  the  whale  fiiliers  fay  is  300  fathoms  deep,  feveral  fuch  ice 
mountains  have  ftood  fall  for  many  years,  one  of  which  they  call 
the  city  Harlem,  and  another  Amllcrdam.  This  ice  for  the  moll  part 
is  very  hard,  clear,  and  tranfparent  as  glafs,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and 
fome  pieces  fl-cy  blue  ;  but  if  you  meJt  it  and  let  it  freeze  again,  it  be- 
comes white.     {CratUz.\ 

Tide*, 
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.  ''Tides,  Springs  7  The  tide  flows  from  fouth  to  north,  and  rifes  in 
AND  Rivers.  3  common  3  fathoms  in  the  fouth  ;  two  at  Good 
Hope,  and  one  at  Difko,  and  continues  to  decreafe  as  you  proceed 
•north.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  wells  and  fprings  in  the  country  rife 
«nd  fall,  in  exadt  conformity  to  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the  moon, 
rf)r  tlie  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides.  In  winter  efpecially,  when  all 
is  covered  over  with  ice  and  fnow,  new  and  brifk  fountains  of  water 
rife  at  fpring  tides,  and  difappear  again  in  places  where  there  is  com- 
-monly  no  water,  and  which  are  elevated  f»r  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

This  country,  in  general,  is  not  fo  well  fupplied  with  water,  as  the 
hilly  countries  in  warmer  regions.  Moft  of  the  fprings  which  afford 
clear  and  whokfomc  water,  have  no  other  fupply  than  tlie  melted  and 
imbibed  fnow  water.  In  the  valiies, large  ponds  are  thinly  interfperf- 
€d,  which  are  fed  by  the  Ice  and  fnow  di/liUing  from  the  moun- 
.tains.  Tlie  little  ftrcams  from  the  hills,  called  falmon  elves,  are  not 
i"o  conflderable  as  the  hill  waters,  in  more  fouthem  latitudes. 

The  country  does  net  admit  of  large  rivers.  The  valiies  are  not 
long,  for  the  mountams  prefently  flioot  up  aloft,  and  are  covered  with- 
perpetual  ice,  which  melts  very  little,  and  of  courfe  affords  the  fprings 
but  a  fcanty  fupply.  Many  fprings  are  therefore  dry  in  fummcr,  and 
in  the  winter  are  arrelled  by  the  froft.  Men  and  beafts  woold  then  die 
cf  thirft,  if  a  wife  Providei^ce  had  not  ordered,  i;hat  in  the  hardeft 
■winter,  rains  and  thaws  fometimes  happen,  when  the  filtrated  fnow 
water  gathers  in  pools  under  the  ice,  and  is  theuce  taken  by  the  inhab- 
itants. 

•  Air  and  Seasons.]  As  this  country  is  covered,  in  moft  places, 
with  everlafting  ice  and  fnow,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  that  it  muft  be 
extremely  cold.  In  thofe  places  where  the  inhabitants  enjoy  the  vifits 
•of  the  fun  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  day  in  winter,  the  c©ld  is  tolerable, 
though  even  there  ftrong  liquors  will  freeze,  when  out  of  the  warm 
toorns.  But  where  the  fun  entirely  forHikes  the  horizon,  while  people 
are  drinking  tea,  die  emptied  cup  will  freeze  .on  the  tabie.  Mr.  Paul 
Edge,  in  his  Journal  of  January  7th,  1738,  records  the  follo%ving  extra- 
ordinary efFecIs  of  cold  at  Dilko :  "  The  ice  and  hoar  fr.o/l  reaches 
through  the  chimney  to  the  ftove's  mouth,  wtthout  being  tlia-wed  by 
the  fire  in  the  day  time.  Over  the  chimney  is  an  arch  of  froft  with 
fmall  holes,  through  -which  the  fmoke  difcharges  itfel£  The  door 
and  walls  are  as  if  they  were  plaiftered  ovei-  with  froft,  and,  which  is 
I  fcarcely -credible,  beds  are  often  frozen  to  the  bedftead.  The  linen  is 
frozen  to  the  drawers.  The  upper  eider-down-bed  and  the  pillows  are 
quite  ftiff  with  froft  an  inch  thick,  from  the  breath.  The  flefli  barrels 
muft  be  hewn  in  pieces  to  get  out  the  meat."  [Cranf-z.] 
■  The  moft  fevere  cold  commences  in  January,  and  is  fo  piercing  in 
Februai-y  and  March,  that  the*  ftones  fplit,  and  the  fea  reeks  like  an 
oven,  efpecially  in  the  bays.  When  thUfro/l  fmoke,  as  It  is  called,  k 
wafted  into  the  colder  atrnofphere,  it  freezes  into  little  icy  particles, 
which  are  driven  by  the  wind,  and  create  fuch  a  keen  cold  on  the  land, 
ihat  one  can  fcarcely  leave  the  houfe  without  being  frozen. 

We  may  fix  the  limits  of  their  fammer  from  the  beginning  of  May 
to  jhe  end  of  September  ;  for  durijig  thefe  five  months  the  natives  eft« 
I  3  csimp 
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camp  in  tents.  The  ground  however  is  not  thawed  till  June,  and  then 
only  on  the  furface,  and  till  then,  it  does  not  entirely  leave  off  Ihow- 
ing.  In  Auguft  it  begins  to  fnow  again,  but  the  permanent  inows  do 
not  fall  till  Oftober.  In  the  long  lummer  days,  the  weather  is  io  hot 
as  to  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  throw  oir  their  warm  garments.  The 
heat,  in  a  clear  i'unfhine  upon  the  open  fea,  has  been  known  to  be  fo 
great,  as  to  melt  the  pitch  on  the  fides  of  a  fliip. 

In  fummer  there  is  no  night  in  this  country.  Beyond  the  66lh  de- 
«Tree,  in  the  longeft  days,  the  fun  does  not  fet  ;  and  at  Good-Hope,  in 
latitude  64°,  the  fun  does  not  fet  till  10  minutes  after  10  o'clock,  and 
rifcs  again  50  minutes  after  one  o'clock.  The  winter  days  are  propov- 
tionably  lliort. 

Productions,  MiNER-1      The  amlantus  and  afbeftos,  or  ft,one  flax, 
AL  AND  VEGETABLE.  J  is  found  in   plenty   in  tlie  hills    of   this 
country.     There  are  alfo  quartzes  and  crylials  in  pretty  large  pieces, 
coarfe  marble  of  all  colours,  iron  ftone  and  ore,  and  a  foft  ftone  call- 
ed by  fome  French  chalk,  by  others  baftard  marble,  out  of  which  the 
inhabitants  make  all  their  velfels.     When  rubbp  J  with  oil,  it  aflumes  a 
beautiful  marble  fmoothnefs,  and  grows  more  firm  and  folid  by  be- 
ing ufed  over  the  fire.  Il 
Among  the  vegetables  of  this  cold  country,  are  forrel  of  various  forts,  ^' 
.angchca,  wild  tanfey,  fcurvy  grafs,   in  great  quantities,  wild  rofe- 
mary,  dandelions  in  plenty,  and  various  forts  of  grafs.     Whortle-ber- 
rits  and  cranberries  grow  here.     Europeans  have  fown  barley  and  ' 
rats,  which  grow  as  high  and  thrifty  as  in  warmer  climates,  but  feldom  ' 
advance  fo  far  as  to  ear,  and  never,  even  in  the  warmell  places,  ar- 
rive to  muturitv,  becaufe  the  frofty  nights  begin  too  foon. 

Animals.]  UiifruiLfiil  as  this  country  is,  it  affords  fullcnajice  for 
fpme,  though  but  few  kinds  of  beafts,  which  furnifii  the  natives  with 
food  and  raiment.  Of  the  wild  game,  are  white  hares,  rein-deer,  fox- 
es, and  v;hite  bears,  who  are  fierce  and  mifchtevous.  The  Greenland- 
CTs  have  no  tame  animals  but  a  fpecics  of  dogs,  which  refemble  wolves. 
The  Hi-nl  of  Greenland,  is  a  quadruped,  and  amphibious.  There- 
are  feveral  forts  of  them,  but  they  are  alike  in  having  a  tough  hairy 
fkin,  like  the  land  animals,  except  that  tlie  hair  is  thick,  fhort  and 
fmooth.  They  have  two  ihort  feet  before,  (landing  downwards,  for 
the  conveniency  of  rowing,  and  behind  they  have  alfo  two  ftanding 
outwards  for  fleering,  one  on  each  iide  of  the  tail.  They  have  five 
toes  on  their  feet,  each  confifling  of  four  joints,  and  terminating  in  a 
long  nail  or  claw,  with  which  they  climb  the  ice  or  rocks.  The  hind- 
er feet  arc  webbed  like  thofe  of  a  goofe,  fo  that  in  fwimming  they 
Jpread  them  like  a  fan.  The  water  is  their  proper  element,  and  fifii 
their  food.  Their  flctli  affords  the  inhabitants  a  nourilhing  food,  and 
jheir  fkins  an  excellent  warm  covering. 

Fi-HERY.]  The  Greenland  filliery  is  prpduiflive,  and  is  chiefly  eiv 
croficd  by  the  KngKlh  and  Dutch  nations.  In  1785,  Gieat  Britai^ 
(employed  153  fhips  in  this  filhcry,  and  the  Dutch  65.* 

Relioion.]  The  firfl  miffionarics  among  the  Grccnlandcrs,  enter- 
tained a  doubt  v.hcther  they  had  any  conception  of  a  Divine  Being,  as 

they 
*  .Chalmer's  ?$imRte,  pag*  1^0, 
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4hcy  had  ns  word  in  their  language  by  which  to  defignate  him.  When 
•they  w*re  afk»d  who  made  the  heaven  and  earth  and  all  vifihle  things  ? 
their  anlwer  was — "We  know  not;  or,  we  don't  know  him  ;  or,  it 
rauft  have  been  Ibme  mighty  perfon  ;  or,  things  ahvays  have  been  as 
they  arc,  and  will  always  remain  fb."  But  when  they  undenlood 
their  language  better,  they  found  they  hadXome  vague  notions  con- 
cerning the  foul,  and  fpirits,;  and  were  felicitous  about  the  ftate  after 
death.  It  was  evident  alfo  that  they  had  fonle  faint  conceptions  of  a 
Divine  Being. 

TJiey  believe  in  the  docjltine  of  the  tranfmigratlon  of  fouls  ;  that 
the  foul  is  a  fpiritual  effence,  quite  different  from  the  body  ;  that  it 
needs  no  corporeal  nourifiiment ;  that  it  furvives  the  body,  and  lives 
:Jn  a  future  better  ftatc,  which  they  believe  will  never  end.  But  they 
;have  very  different  ideas  of  thi.s  ftate.  Many  place  their  Elyf.im  in 
.the  abyffes  of  the  ocean,  or  the  boAvels-of  the  e^-rth,  and  think  the  deep 
rfavities  of  the  ;:ocks  are  the  avenues  leading  to  it.  There  dwells 
Torngarfuch*  and  his  mother,;  there  a  joyous  fummer  is  perpetual,  and 
a  fhining  fun  is  obfcured  by  no  night ;  there  is  the  limpid  ftream,  and 
abundance  of  fowls,  filhes,  reip  deer  and  their  beloved  feals;  and  thcfe 
are  ail  to  be  caught  vjithout  toll,  nay  they  arc  even  found  in  a  great 
kettle  boiling  alive.  But  to  thefe  delightful  feats  none  muft  approach 
;but  thofe  who  h?.ve  beeu  dexcrous  ^nd  diligent  3.t  their  work,  (for  this 
is  their  grand  idea  of  virtue-)  that  have  performed  great  exploits,  and 
:have  mallcred  many  whales  and  feals,  have  undergone  great  hardlhips, 
have  been  drowned  in  the  fea  or  died  in  childbed.  The  difembodied 
ipirit  does  not  enter  dancing  into  the  Elyfian  fields,  but  muft  fpend  five 
.whole  days,  fome  fay  longer,;in  Aiding  down  a  rugged  rock,  which  is 
(jthereby  fmearcd  with  blood  and  gore.  Thofe  unfortunate  fouls  v.'hich 
.^re  obliged  to  perform  this  .rough  joumey  in  the  cold  winter,  or  in 
boifterous  weather,  are  peculiar  objeils  o(  their  pity,  becaufe  they  may 
be  eafily  deftroyed  on  tlie  road,  which  d.;ftrui5iion  they  call  the  fecond 
^f.eatlx,  and  defcribe  it  as  a  perfefl  extinctior.,  and  this,  to  them.  Is  the 
moft  dreadful  confidcration.  Therefore,  daring  thefe  tive  days  or 
more,  the  furviving  relations  muft  abftain  from  certain  meats,  and 
from  all  noify  work,  (except  the  neceHary  fifning)  that  the  foul  may 
not  be  dilturbed  orpcrifh  in  l*s  perilous  pp.{rags.  From  all  which,  it 
-is  plain  that  the  Greenlanders,  ftupid  as  they  have  been  reprefentcd, 
have  an  idea  that  the  good  will  be  rewarded,  and  the  bad  punifhed — . 
,5.nd  that  they  conceive  a  horror  at  the  thoughts  of  the  entire  annihi- 
rjfttion  of'ti;e  foul. 

Others  have  their  paradifc  among  the  ce]efti,il  bodies,  and  they  iin- 
:agine  their  flight  thither  fo  cafy  and  rapid,  that  the  foul  rcfts  the  very 
fame  evening  in  the  mannons  of  the  moon,  who  was  a  Grecnlander, 
.and  tlicre,  it  can  dance  and  play  at  ball  with  the  reft  of  the  fouls  ;  for 
;they  think  the  northern  lights  to  be  the  dance  of  fportive  fouls.  The 
fouls  in  this  paradife  are  placed  in  tents  round  a  vail  lake  abounding 
■wIili  filh  and  fowl.  When  this  lake  overflows,  it  rains  on  the  earth, 
■fcut  Ihould  the  dam  once  break,  there  would  be  a  general  deluge. 

The 
/*  Thr  a*irt€  of  vlie  good  Sojrit.  anfwrrinj  ?»  ti;e  heathen  Jupii-r, 
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The  wifer  Gieenlander';,  who  confider  the  foul  as  a  fpiritual  imma- 
terial efTence,  laugh  at  all  this/and  fay,  if  there  Ihould  be  fuch  a  materi- 
al,  luxuriant  paradife,  where  fouls  could  entertain  themfelves  with 
Jiunting,  ftill  it  can  only  endure  for  a  time.  Afterwards  the  fouls  will 
certainly  be  conveyed  to  the  peaceful  manfions.  But  they  know  not 
what  their  food  or  emp'  yment  will  be.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
place  their  hell  in  the  fubterraneous  regions,  which  are  devoid  of 
light  and  heat  and  filled  Avith  perpetual  terror  and  anxiety.  This 
la  ft  fort  of  people  lead  a  regular  life,  and  refrain  from  every  thing 
they  think  is  evil. 

History.}  Weft  Greenland  was  firft  peopled  by  Europeans  in  tho 
eighth  century.  At  that  time  a  comprany  of  Icelanders,  headed  by  one  ' 
Ericke  Rande,  were  by  accident  driven  on  the  coaft.  On  his  return  ^ 
he  reprefented  the  country  in  fuch  a  favourable  light,  that  fome  fam- 
ilies again  followed  him  thither,  where  they  foon  became  a  thriving 
colony,  and  beftowed  on  their  new  habitation  tlie  name  of  Groen- 
land,  or  Greenland,  on  account  of  its  verdant  appearance.  This  colony 
was  converted  to  chriftianity  by  a  miflionary  from  Norway,  fent 
thither  by  the  celebrated  Olaf,  the  firft  Norwegian  monarch  who 
embraced  the  true  religion.  The  Greenland  fettlement  continued  t» 
increafc  and  thrive  under  his  proteftion  ;  and  in  a  little  time  the  coun- 
try was  provided  with  many  towns,  churches,  convents,  bifhops,  &c. 
xmder  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  archbifhop  of  Drontheim.  A  confider- 
^ble  commerce  was  carried  on  between  Greenland  and  Norway  ;  and 
a  regular  intercourfe  maintained  between  the  two  countries  till  the 
year  1406,  v/hcn  the  laft  biftiop  was  fent  over.  From  that  time  all 
corrci'pondcnce  was  cut  oft,  and  all  knowledge  of  Greenland  has  been 
buried  in  oblivion. 

This  ft  range  and  abrupt  ccftation  of  all  trade  and  Intercourfe  has 
l^ecn  attributed  to  various  caufes ;  but  the  moft  probable  is  the 
following.  The  colony,  from  its  firft  fettlement,  had  been  harafted  by 
tlie  natives,  a  barbarous  arid  favage  people  ;  agreeing  in  cuftoms,  garb, 
and  appearance,  wiih  the  Efquimaux  found  about  Pludfon's  Bay, 
Tliis  nation,  called  ScbrrUlugs,  at  length  prevailed  againft  the  Iceland 
fettlers  who  inhabited  the  weftern  diftrii5V,  and  exterminated  them  in 
llio  14th  century  :  infomuch  that  when  their  bretliren  of  the  eaftem 
diftricl  came  to  their  aluftance,  they  found  notliing  alive  but  fome  cat- 
tle and  flocks  of  fueep  running  wild  about  the  country.  Perhaps  they 
themfelves  .afterwards  experienced  the  fame  fate,  and  were  totally 
dcftroyed  by  tlicfc  Schrellings,  whofe  defcendants  ftill  inhabit  the  weft- 
cm  })nvls  of  Greenland,  and  from  tradition  confirm  this  conjefturc. 
They  aftirm.  that  the  houfes  and  villages,whofe  ruins  ftill  appear,  were 
inhabited  by  ;i  nation  of  ftranger»,  whom  their  anccftors  deftroyed. 
There  arc  reafnr.s,  however,  for  believing  that  tliere  may  be  ftilHome 
•Icfrendants  <>f  the  ancient  Iceland  colony  remaining  in  the  eaftem 
diftric^,  though  tlicy  cannot  be  vilited  by  land,  on  account  of  the  ftu- 
pcndous  mountains,  perpetually  covered  with  fnow,  which  divide  the 
two  }^arls  of  Cirecnland  ;  while  they  have  been  rendered  inacceflible 
by  fca,  by  the  vaft  quantity  of  ice  driven  from  Spit/bergen,  or  Eaft 
trrecnland.     Obc  would  imagine  tiut  there  muft  have  been  fomq 

cojifidcrable 
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confidcrable  alteration  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world  fince  the  15th 
century,  fo  that  the  coaft  of  Greenland  is  now  become  almoft  totally 
inacceffible,  though  formerly  vifited  with  very  little  difficulty.  It  is 
alio  natural  to  aik,  by  what  means  the  people  of  the  eaftern  colony 
furmounted  the  above-mentioned  obftacles,  when  they  went  to  the  af- 
fiftancc  of  their  weftern  friends ;  how  they  returned  to  their  own 
country  ;  and  in  what  manner  hiftorians  learned  the  fuccefs  of 
their  expedition  ?  Concerning  all  this  we  have  very  little  fatisfaiftory 
informati<?B.  All  that  can  be  learned  from  the  moft  authentic  rec- 
ords is,  that  Greenland  was  divided  into  two  diftrifts,  called  JVeJl 
Bygd  and  Eq/l  Bygd :  that  the  weftern  divifion  contained  four  parifhes 
and  100  villages  :  tliat  the  eaftern  diftridl  was  ftill  more  flourifnins^, 
as  being  nearer  to  Iceland,  fooner  fettled,  and  more  frequented  by 
ihipping  from  Norway.  There  are  alfo  many  accounts,  though  moft 
of  them  romantic  and  flightly  attefted,  which  render  it  probable  that 
part  of  the  eaftern  colony  ftill  fubfifts,  who,  at  fome  time  or  other, 
may  have  given  the  imperfeft  relation  above  m.entioned.  This  colony, 
in  ancient  times,  certainly  comprehended  twelve  extenfive  parifnes, 
one  hundred  and  ninety  villages,  a  bifhop's  fee,  and  two  monafte- 
ries.  The  prefent  inhabitants  of  the  weftern  diftridl  are  entirely  ig-i 
norant  of  this  part,  from  which  they  are  divided  by  rocks,  mountains, 
and  deferts,  and  ftill  more  efFeiftually  by  their  apprehenfion  :  for  they 
believe  the  eaftern  Greenlanders  to  be  a  cruel,  barbarous  nation,  that 
deftroy  and  eat  all  ftrangers  who  fall  into  their  hands.  About  a  cen- 
tury after  all  intcrcourfe  between  Norway  and  Greenland  had  ceafed, 
feveral  fhips  were  fent  fucceftlvely  by  the  kings  of  Denmark,  in  order 
to  difcover  the  eaftern  diftrift ;  but  all  of  them  mifcarried.  Amongthefe 
adventurers,  Mogens  Heinfon,  after  having  furmounted  many  diincul- 
ties  and  dangers,  got  fight  of  the  land,  which,  however  he  could  not 
approach.  At  his  return,  he  pretended  that  the  Ihip  was  arreftedin 
the  middle  of  her  courfe,  by  certain  rocks  of  loadftone  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fca. 

The  fame  year,  1576,  in  which  this  attempt  was  made,  has  been 
rendered  remarkable  by  the  voyage  of  captain  jMartin  Frobiftier, 
fent  upon  the  fame  errand  by  Qu«en  Elizabeth.  He  likewife  defcribed 
the  land,  but  could  not  reach  it,  and  therefore  returned  to  England  ; 
yet  not  before  he  had  failed  ftxty  leagues  in  the  ftrait,  which  ftill  re- 
tains his  name,  and  landed  on  feveral  iflands,  where  he  had  fome  com- 
munication with  the  natives.  He  had  likewife  taken  poffefilon  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  br9ught  away  fome 
pieces  of  heavy  black  ftone,  from  which  the  refiners  of  London  extraft- 
ed  a  certain  proportion  of  gold.  In  tlie  enfuing  fpring,  he  undertook  a 
fecond  voyage  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  fquadron,  equipped  at  the  expenfe 
of  the  publick  ;  entered  the  ftraits  a  fecond  time  ;  difcovered  upon  an 
ifland  a  gold  and  filver  mine  ;  beftowed  names  on  different  bays,  ifl- 
ands and  headlands  ;  and  brought  away  a  lading  of  ore,  togetlier  with 
two  natives,  a  male  and  female,  whom  the  Englifti  kidnapped. 

Such  was  tlie  fuccefs  of  this  voyage,  that  another  armament  was 
fitted  «iit  under  the  aufpices  of  Admiral  Frobiflier,  confifting  of  1 5  fail, 
including  a  confiderable  number  of  Ibldiers,  miners,  fmelters,  carpen- 
ters, and  balers,  to  remain  all  winter  near  the  mines  in  a  wooden  fort, 

the 
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the  difTcrent  pieces  of  which  they  carried  out  in  their  tranrpons* 
Tliey  met  with  boifterous  weather,  impenetrable  fo^s,  and  violent  cur- 
rents upon  the  coaft  of  Greenland,  which  retarded  their  operatioiis 
until  the  fcafon  was  far  advanced.  Part  of  their  wooden  fort  was  loft 
a,t  fea  ;  and  they  had  neither  provifion  nor  fuel  fufficient  for  the  win- 
ter, i'he  admiral  therefore  determined  to  i*eturn  wltli  as  mucli  ore  as 
ha  cofdd  procure:  of  this  they  obtained  large  quantities  oTitofa 
new  mine,  to  which  they  gave  tlie  name  of  the  Countefs  of  SulTex, 
Tlicy  likewifc  brjilt  ^  hoiife  of  flone  and  lime,  provided  "v^ith  ovens  ; 
and  here,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  th:;  affeiHon  of  the  na^es,  they 
left  a  (juantity  of  fmall  morrice -bells,  knives,  beads,  looktng-glailes., 
leaden  piiftures,  and  other  toys,  together  with  feveral  loaves  of  bread. 
They  buried  the  timber  of  the  fort  where  it  could  ^bc  eafily  fcmd 
next  year  j  and  fowed  corn,  peas,  and  other  grain,  by  way  of  exper- 
iment, to  know  what  the  coimtry  would  produce.  Having  taken  thefe 
precautions,  they  f;uled  .from  thence  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  after  a  month's  ftormy  paffagc,,  arriv.ed  in  England  :  but  this  no- 
i)le  defign  was  never  profccuted. 

ChrilHvm  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  being  defiraus  of  difcovering  the 
old  Greenland  fettlement,  fent  three  .fhips  tliither,  under  the  com- 
anand  of  Captain  Godfke  Lindenow  ;  who  is  faid  to  have  reached  the 
■call  coaft  of  Greenland,  where  he  traded  with  the  favage  inhabitants, 
/lich  as  they  are  ftill  found  in  the  v/ellcrn  dirtrid,  but  faw  no  figns  of 
:i  civilized  people.  Had  he  aduaily  landed  in  tlic  eaftcrn  divilion, 
he  mufl:  have  perceived  fome  remains  of  the  ancient  colony,  even  in 
■thciTiinsof  their  convents  and  villages.  Lindenow  kidnapped  two  of 
the  natives,  who  were  conveyed  to  Copenhagen  ;  and  the  fame  cruel! 
fraud*  was  pr;i(Sifcd  by  two  other  (hips  which  failed  into  Davis's 
Stiaits,  where  they  difcovered  divers  line  harbours  and  delightful 
meadows  covered  with  verdure.  In  fome  places  they  are  faid  to  have 
found  a  confidcrablc  quantity  of  ore,  every  hundred  pounds  of  which 
yielded  twenty-fix  ounces  of  filver.  The  fame  Admiral  Lindenow, 
made  another  voyage  to  the  coaft  of  Greenland  in  the  year  1606.  ,fl 
iiircding  his  courfc  to  tlic  weftv.ard  cf  Cape  Farewell.     He  coafte^  J 

along 

*  N'otliing  can  be  rr.cvri  inhuman  and  repugnant  to  the  di<flatesof  commoq  julticf, 
thin  ihispraiftice  of  t«.irlng  awny  poor  creatuiEs  froni  tlieir  country,  their  families 
-nl  ■Connexions,  unleis  we  fuppofc  them  Hltogether  deftitute  of  natural  affedUon  ; 
and  that  this  v*3snot  the  calc  with  thole  poor  Grecnlandcrs,  fome  of  whom  were 
brought  Hhve.to  Copenhagen,  npj  t.irs  from  the  vholc  tenor  of  their  conduft,  upon 
fheirhrftf;ipfjrr,  and  during  tiicir  coniinKment  in  Dininark.  When  fuft  captivated, 
♦hey  rent  tlie  air  with  their  cries  and  lamentations  :  they  even  leaped  into  the  lea,; 
and,  when  l-kcn  on  hoard,  for  fome  time  rclufcd  all  fultenancc.  Their  eyes  were 
coniinuiliy  turned  towards  their  dear  country,  and  (heir  faces  always  bathed  in  tears. 
Ivcn  the  countenance  of  his  Danilh  majclly,  and  the  cartfTcs  of  the  court  and 
people,  rouU  not  alleviate  their  grief:  One  of  them  was  perceived  to  ihed  tear^ 
•jlwi)s  wiif n  he  law  an  infant  in  the  motlicr's  arms  ;  a  circumftance  from  whence 
It  wa-,  naturally  ^  concluded,  that  li..-  had  left  his  wife  with  a  young  child  in  Green- 
»4nd.  TiAoof  tl.em  went  to  fea  in  their  little  canoes  in  hope  of  reaching  Greenland; 
but  one  of  tlism  was  retaken.  Two  others  made  the  fame  attempt ;  but  were  driven 
by  a  ftornion  thr  coart  of  Sthonen,  where  th«y  were  apprehended  by  the  peafant?, 
»rtd  re-conveyti  lotcp -nhagen.  One  of  them  afterwards  died  of  a  fever,  caught  in 
iilMngfC^rl,  during  the  wint'r,  for  the  goycanorof  Kolding.  The  reft  lived  fomu 
>'ar«  in  Denmark.  ;  but  at  length,  feeing  no  profpeft  of  being  able  to  revifit  chrir 
B*{iv«  .ou»»»y.,  V.ivj  funic  inta  »  kyij  of  mrl^ncliwly  djf(»:d«r,  »ed  cxpirad. 
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along  the  ftraits  of  Davis  ;  and  having  made  fome  obfervations 
on  the  face  of  the  country,  the  harbours  and  iflands,  returned  to  Den- 
inark»  Carften  Ricliards,  being  detached  with  two  Ihips  on  the  fame 
difcovery,  defcricd  the  high  land  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  Greenland  ; 
but  was  hindered  by  die  ice  from  approaching  the  fhore. 

Other  expeditions  of  the  fame  nature  have  been  planned  and  execut- 
ed with  the  fame  bad  fuccefs,  under  the  aufpices  of  a  Danifti  compa- 
ny of  merchants.  Two  Ihips  retarned  from  the  wellern  part  of  Green- 
land loaded  with  a  kind  of  yellow  land,  fuppofed  to  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  gold.  This  being  aflayed  by  the  goldfmiths  of  Copenha- 
gen, was  condemned  as  ufelefs,  and  thrown  overboard  :  but  from  a 
linall  quantity  of  this  fand,  which  was  referved  as  a  curiofity,  an  ex- 
pert chemiH  afterwards  extracted  a  quantity  of  pure  gold.  The 
captain,  who  brought  home  this  adventure,  was  fo  chagrined  at  his 
4Jfiippointment,  that  he  died  of  grief, without  having  left  any  dirccftions 
concerning  the  place  where  the  fand  had  been  difcovered*  In  the 
year  1654,  Henry  Moller,  a  ricli  Dane,  equipped  a  veirei  under  the 
command  of  David  de  Nelles,  who  failed  to  the  well  coaft  of  Green- 
land, from  which  he  carried  off  three  women  of  the  country.  Other 
pfforts  have  been  made  under  the  patronage  of  the  Danilh  king,  for 
the  difcovery  and  recovery  of  the  old  Iceland  colony  in  Greenland  : 
but  ail  of  them  mifcarried,  and  people  began  to  look  upon  fuch 
expeditions  as  wild  and  chimerical.  At  length  the  Greenland  com- 
pany at  Bergen  in  Norway,  tranfported  a  colony  to  the  weftern  coafi, 
about  the  64th  degree  of  latitude,  and  thefe  Nonvegians  failed  in  the 
year  1712,  accompanied  by  the  Reverend  Hans  Egede,  to  whofe  care, 
ability  and  preciiion  we  ewe  the  beft  and  moll  autiientic  account  of 
modern  Greenland.  This  gentleman  endeavoured  to  reach  the  eaftern 
diflri*^:,  by  coalling  fouthwards,  and  advanced  as  far  ai  tlie  States 
Promontory  :  but  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  continual  ftorms,  oblig- 
ed him  to  return  ;  and  as  he  could  not  even  find  the  ftrait  of  Frobifner, 
he  concluded  thit  no  fuch  place  ever  exiftcd.  In  the  year  1724,  a 
fhip,  being  equipped  by  tlie  company,  failed  on  this  difcovery,  with 
a  vicv.'  to  land  on  tlic  eall  fide  oppofite  to  Iceland  ;  but  the  vail  Ihoals 
of  ice  which  barricadoed  that  part  of  the  coall,  rendered  this  fcheme 
impraiSlicable.  His  Danifti  majefty,  in  the  year  1728,  caufed  horfes 
to  be  tranfported  to  Greenland,  in  hopes  that  the  fettlers  miglit,  by 
their  means,  travel  over  land  to  the  ealleni  dillrid  ;  but  the  icy  moun- 
tains were  found  impairable.  Finally,  lieutenant  Richards,  in  a  fliip 
'w-hich  had  wintered. near  the  new  Danilh  colony,  attempted,  in  his 
return  to  Denniark,  to  land  on  the  eaftern  fhore  ;  but  all  his  cndcav» 
ours  proved  abortive. 

Mr.  Egede  is  of  opinion,  that  the  only  praftlcable  method  of  reach- 
ing that  part  of  the  country,  will  be  to  coaft  north-about  in  fmall 
velFelsjbetween  the  great  flakes  of  ice  and  the  fhore  ;  as  the  Greenland- 
ers  have  declared,  that  the  currents  continu::lly  iffuing  from  the  bays 
and  inlets,  and  running  fouth-weftwards  along  the  Ihore,  hinder  the 
ice  from  adhering  to  the  land  ;  fo  that  there  is  always  a  channel  open, 
through  which  velfels  of  fmall  burden  might  pafs.efpeciully  if  lodges 
were  built  at  fuitable  diilatces  on  the  Ihore^  for  the  convenience 
and  dire\^ion  of  the  i;dvcaturcrs.  BRITISH 
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Situation    and    Extent. 


UNDER  the  general  name  of  Britifli  America,  we  comprehgncl 
the  vaft  extent  of  country,  bounded  fouth,  by  the  United  State* 
of  America,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  eaft  by  the  fame  ocean  an4 
Davis's  Straits,  which  divide  it  from  Greetiland-j  exteiiding  north 
to  the  northern  limits  of  the  Hudfon's  bay  charter  ;  and  wellward  • 
indefinitely — Lying  between  42'' -30' and  70°  north  latitude;  and 
between  ^o'^  and  96°  W.  Lon.  from  Greenwich. 

Divisions.]  JBritilh  America  is  divided  into  fojir  Provinces,  viz. 
J.  Upper  Canada;  2.  Lower  Canada,  to  whidi '  are  annexed  New 
Britain,  or  the  country  lying  round  Hudfpn's  Spy,  and  the  Ifland  of 
Cape  Breton,  which  in  1784  was  formed  into  q^feparate  government 
by  the  name  of  Sydney.  3.  New  Brunfwick  ;  4.T*ro«m  Scotia,  to  whicl^ 
is  annexed  the  ifland  of  St.  John's.  Befides  thefc,  ^cre  is  the  ifland 
of  Newfoundland,  which  is  governed  by  the  adnajfal  for  the  time 
being,  and  two  lieutenant  governors,  who  refide  ^^laccntia  and  St. 
John's.  The  troops  ftationed  at  Newfoundland,  liOT-evcr,  are  fubje«5l 
to  the  orders  of  the  governor  general  of  tlie  four  Britifli  provinces. 
**  The  number  of  people  in  the  whole  of  the  northern  B;iLifli  colonics 
is  perhaps  160,000  or  180,000,"* 


NEW     BRITAIN. 

THE  country  lying  r^und  Hudfon's  Bay,  or  the  country  of  tii;, 
Efquimanx,  comprehending  Labrador,  New  North  and  Soutli 
Wales,  has  obtained  the  general  name  of  New  Britain,  and  is  attach- 
ed to  the  government  of  Lower  Canada.  A  fuperintendant  of  trade, 
.ippointed  by  the  governor  general  of  tlie  four  Britifli  provinces, 
and  refponfible  to  him,  rcfidcs  at  Labrador. 

RiTF.Rs.]  Tlic  principal  rivers  which  water  this  country,  are  the 
Wager,  Monk,  Sc;il,  Pockcrekeflco,  Churchill,  Nelfon,  Hayes,  New 
Sevem,  Albany  and  Moofe  rivers,  all  which  empty  into  Hudfon's 
and  James'  Bay,  from  the  weft.  Tlie  moutlis  of  all  tlie  rivers  are 
filled  with  /heals,  except  Churchill's,  in  which  the  largeft  fliips  may 
lie  ;  but  ten  miles  higher,  the  channel  is  obflru>aed  by  fand  banks. 
All  L\c  rivers  as  far  as  tlicy  have  been  explored,  aie  full  of  rapids 
and  cataracts,  from  10  to  60  feet  pcipendicqlar.  Down  tliefe  riverj 
the  Indian  traders  find  a  quick  paljiige  ;  but  their  return  is  a  labour 
t-f  many  months. 

Faci-   or  thk  CoL'N-l      As  fir  inland  as  the  Hudfon  Bay  com- 

trv.  Soil,  &c.        3  pany  h;ive  I'etllements,  which  is  600  mile^ 

to  the  weft  of  fori  Churchill,  at  a  place  called  Hudfon  Houfc,  Lat. 

v*  Colt''  Virw  oftlir  UpiifJ  Stars;,  p,  t;^ 
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^3*,  Lbn.  106''  27'  W.  from  London,  is  flat  country  :  nor  is  it  known 
now  far  to  the  eaftward,  the  great  chain  feen  by  navigators  from  'the 
Pacific  Ocean,  branches  ofI\  From  Moofe  river,  or  the  bottom  of  the 
Bay,  to  Cape  Churchill,  the  land  is  flat,  marfhy  and  wooded  witli 
pines,  birch,  larch  and  willov/s.  From  Cape  Churchill,  to  Wager's 
tiver,  the  coafts  are  high  and  rocky  to  the  very  fea,  and  woodlefs,  ex- 
cept the  mouths  of  Pockerekefko  and  Seal  rivers.  The  hills  on  their 
back  are  naked,  nor  are  there  any  trees  for  a  great  diftance  inland. 

The  eaftern  coaft  is  barren,  paft  the  efforts  of  cultivation.  The 
furface  is  every  where  uneven,  and  covered  with  maiTes  of  ftone  of 
an  amazing  lize.  It  is  a  country  of  fruitlefs  vallies  and  frightful 
mountains,  feme  of  an  aftonilhing  height.  The  vallies  are  full  of  lakes, 
formed  not  from  fprings,  but  rain  and  fnow,  fo  chilly  as  to  be  produc- 
tive of  a  fewfmall  trout  only.  The  mountains  have  here  and  there  a 
blighted  Ihrub,  or  a  little  mofs.  The  vallies  are  full  of  crooked,  ftunt- 
ed  trees,  pines,  fir,  birch,  and  cedars,  or  rather  a  fpecies  of  the  juni- 
per. In  Lat.  60",  on  this  coaft,  vegetation  ceafes.  The  whole  fhore, 
like  that  on  the  weft,  is  faced  with  iftands  at  fome  diftance  from  land. 

Inhabitants,  Customs,  &c.]  The  inhabitants  among  the  moun- 
tains are  Indians;  along  the  coafts,  Efquimaux.  The  dogs  of  the 
former  are  very  fmall;  of  the  latter  large,  and  headed  like  a  fox, 
Notwlthftanding  they  have  rein  deer,  they  never  h-ain  them  for  the 
fledge,  but  apply  their  dogs  to  that  ufe.  Walrufes  vifit  a  place  called 
Nuchvunk,  in  lat.  60°,  during  winter  :  from  thence  tlie  natives  pur- 
chafe  the  teeth,  with  which  they  head  their  darts. 

The  laudable  zeal  of  the  Moravian  clergy  induced  them,  in  the  year 
1752,  to  fend  miflionaries  from  Greenland  to  this  country.  They  fix- 
ed on  Nefoit's  harbour  for  their  fettlement ;  but  of  the  firft  party, 
fome  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  otliers  driven  away.  In  1 7  64, under 
the  proteftion  of  the  Britiili  government,  another  attempt  was  made. 
The  miflionaries  were  well  received  by  the  Efquimaux,  and  the  mif- 
fipn  from  the  laft  accounts  went  on  with  fuccefs. 

Climate.]  The  climate,  even  about  Haye's  river,  in  only  lat.  57°, 
is,  during  winter,  excefflvely  cold.  The  fnov.-s  begin  to  fall  in  Otftober, 
and  conthlue  falling  by  intervals  the  whole  winter ;  and,  when  the 
froft  is  moll  rigorous,  in  form  of  the  fincft  fand.  The  ice  on  the  riv- 
er is  eight  feet  thick.  Port  wine  freezes  into  a  folid  mafs  ;  brandy 
coagulates.  The  very  breath  falls  on  the  blankets  of  the  beds  in  the 
form  of  a  hoar  froft,  and  the  bed  clothes  often  are  found  frozen  to  the 
wall.  The  fun  rifcs,  in  the  fhorteft  day,  five  minutes  paft  nine,  and 
fets  five  minutes  before  three.  In  the  longeft  day  the  fun  rifes  at  three, 
and  fets  about  nine.  The  ice  begins,  to  difappear  in  May,  and  hot 
■U'eathcr  commences  about  ihe  middle  of  June,  which  at  times  is  fo 
violent  as  to  fcorch  the  fares  of  the  hunters.  Thunder  is  not  frequent, 
but  very  violent.  Eut  there  muft  be  a  great  difference  of  heat  and 
cold  in  this  vaft  extent,  which  reaches  from  lat.  50.  40,  to  lat.  63 
north.  During  winter  the  firmament  is  not  without  its  beauties. 
Mock  funs,  halos  are  not  unfrequent ;  they  are  very  bright,  and  rich- 
ly tinged  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  The  fun  rifes  and  fets 
with  a  large  cone  of  ycUowiili  lig^hu     The  night  is  enlivened  with 
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the  Aurora  Borealis,  which  fpreads  a  thoufand  different  lights  and 
colours  over  the  whole  concave  of  the  llcy,  not  to  be  defaced  even  by 
the  fplendour  of  the  full  moon  ;  and  the  ftars  are  of  a  fiery  redncfs. 

Animals.]  The  animals  of  thefe  countries  are,  the  moofe  deer, 
flags,  rein  deer,  bears,  tygers,  buffaloes,  wolves,  foxes,  beavers,  otters, 
lynxes,  martins,  fquirrels,  ermines,  w'A-d  cats,  and  hares.  The  rein  deer  , 
pafs  in  vaft  herds  towards  the  noith  in  Oiftobcr,  feeking  the  extreme  \ 
cold.  The  male  polar  bears  rove  out  at  fea,  on  the  floating  ice,  moll  ' 
of  the  winter,  and  till  June  ;  the  females  lie  concealed  in  the  wood i, 
or  beneath  the  banks  of  rivers,  till  Marchj  when  they  come  abiY)ad 
with  their  twin  cubs,  and  bend  their  courfe  to  the  fea  infearch  of  their 
conforts.  Several  are  killed  in  tlieir  paffage  ;  and  thofe  that  are  ; 
wounded  fhow  vaft  fury,  roar  hideonfly,  and  bite  and  throw  up  in  the 
air  even  their  own  progeny.  The  females  and  the  young,  when  not 
interrupted,  continue  their  way  to  the  fea.  In  June  the  males  return 
to  Ihore,  and  by  Auguft  arc  joined  by  their  conforts,  v/ith  their  cubs, 
by  that  time  of  a  confidcrable  fize.  The  feathered  kinds  are  geefe, 
buftards,  ducks,  growfe,  and  all  manner  of  wild  fowls.  Indeed 
multitudes  of  birds  retire  to  this  remote  country,  to  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland,  from  places  more  remotely  fouth,  perhaps  from  the 
Antilles  ;  and  fome  even  of  the  moft  delicate  little  fpecies.  Moft  of 
them,  with  numbers  of  aquatic  fowls,  are  feen  returning  fouthward 
with  their  young  broods  to  more  favourable  climates.  The  favages  in 
fome  refpeds  regulate  their  months  by  the  appearance  of  birds  ;  and 
have  their  goofe  month,  from  the  vernal  appearance  of  geefe  from 
the  fouth.  All  the  growfe  kind,  ravens,  cinereous  crows,  titmoufe, 
and  Lapland  finch,  brave  the  fevereft  winter  ;  and  feveral  of  the  fal- 
cons and  owls  feek  fheltcr  in  the  woods.  Of  filh,  there  are  whales, 
morfes,  fcals,  codfifli,  and  a  white  filh,  preferable  to  herrings  ;  and  in 
their  rivers  and  frelh  waters,  pike,  perch,  carp,  and  trout. 

All  the  quadrupeds  of  thefe  countries  are  clothed  with  a  clofe,  foff, 
v/arm  lur.  In  fummer  there  is  here,  as  in  other  places,  a  variety  in 
the  colours  of  the  feveral  animals ;  when  that  feafon  is  over,  which 
liolds  only  for  three  months,  they  all  affume  the  livery  of  winter,  and 
every  fort  of  beafts,  and  moft  of  their  fowls,  arc  of  the  colour  of  the 
Ihow  J  every  thing  animate  and  inanimate  is  white.  This  is  a  fur- 
prifing  phenomenon.  But  what  is  yet  more  furprifing,  and  what  Is 
indeed  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  things,  that  draw  the  moft  inattentive 
to  an  admiration  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  Providence,  is,  that 
the  dogs  and  cats  from  Britain  that  have  been  carried  into  Hudfon's 
Bay,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  have  entirely  changed  their  appear- 
ance, and  acquired  a  much  longer,  fcfter,  and  thicker  coat  of  hair 
than  they  had  originally. 

Discovery  and  Commerce.]  The  knowledge  of  thefe  northern 
iias  and  countries,  was  owing  to  a  projed  ftarted  in  England  for  the 
difcovery  of  a  northwcft  paffage  to  China  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  as 
early  as  the  year  1576.  Since  then  it  has  been  frequently  dropped 
and  as  often  revived,  but  never  yet  compleatcd  ;  and  from  the  late 
voyages  of  difcovery  it  feems  probable,  that  no  pradicable  paffage 
ever  can  be  found.     Ftobifhcr  difcovered  the  Main  of  New  Britain, 

or 
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m  Terra  de  Labrador,  and  thofe  firalts  to  which  he  has  given  his 
name.  In  1 585,  John  Davis  failed  from  Portfmouth,  and  vic^v^d  that 
and  the  more  northern  coafts,  but  he  feems  never  to  have  entered  the 
bay.  Hudfon  made  three  voyages  on  the  fame  adventure,  the  liril 
m  1607,  the  fecond  in  1608,  and  his  third  and  lail  in  i.6io.  This- 
bold  and  judicious  navigator  entered  the  (traits  that  lead  into  the  bay 
known  by  his  name,  coafted  a  great  part  of  it,  and  penetrated  to 
eighty  degrees  and  a  half,  into  the  heart  of  the  frozen  zone.  His 
ardour  for  the  difcovcry  not  being  abated  by  the  difficulties  he  ftrug- 
gled  with  in  this  empire  of  winter,  and  world  of  froft  and  fnow,  he 
ftayed  here  until  the  enfuing  fpring,  and  prepared,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1611,  to  purfue  his  difcoveries,  but  his  crev.-,  who  fuffered 
equal  hardlhips,  without  the  fame  fpirit  to  fupport  them,  mutinied,- 
feized  upon  him  and  levcn  of  thofe  who  were  moft  faithful  to  him^ 
and  committed  them  to  the  fury  of  the  icy  feas,  in  an  open  boat. 
Hudfon  and  his  companions  were  either  fwallovred  up  by  the  waves,, 
or,  gaining  the  inhofpitable  coaft,  were  deftroyed  by  the  lavages  ;  but 
the  Ihip  and  the  reft  of  tlie  men  returned  home. 

Other  attempts  tov/ards  a  difcovery  were  made  in  161 2  and  1667  ; 
and  a  patent  for  planting  the  country,  with  a  charter  for  a  company, 
was  obtained  in  the  year  1670.  In  1646  captain  Ellis  wintered  as  far 
north  as  57  degrees  and  a  half,  and  captain  Chriftopher  attempted- 
farther  difcoveries  in  166 1..  But  befides  thefe  voyages,  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  Hudfon's  Bay  company  for  a  journey  by  land  ;  which 
throws  much  additional  light  on  tliis  matter,  by  affording  what  may 
be  called  demonftration,  how  much  farther  North,  at  leaft  in  fomc 
parts  of  their  voyage,  lliips  niuft  go,  before  they  can  pafs  from  ons 
lide  of  America  to  the  other.  The  northern  Indians,  who  came  down. 
to  the  Company  ^s  fadories  to  trade,  had  brought  to  their  knowledge  a- 
river,  which  on  account  of  much  copper  being  found  near  it,  had  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  Copper  Mine  river.  The  Company  being  de- 
firous  of  examining  into  this  matter  with  precifion,  direfted  Mr. 
Hearne,  a  young  gentleman  in  their  fervice,  and  who  having  been 
■  brought  up  for  the  navy,  and  fcrved  in  it  for  feveral  years,  was  ex- 
tremely well  qualified  for  tlie  purpofe,  to  proceed  over  land,  under 
the  convoy  of  thofe  Indians,  for  that  river  ;  which  he  had  orders  ta 
furvey,  if  poffible,  quite  down  to  its  entrance  into  the  fea  ;  to  make 
obfervations  for  fixing  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  ;  and  to  bring 
home  maps  and  drawmgs,  batli-of  it  and  the  countries  through  which 
he  fhould  pafs. 

Accordingly  Mr.  Hearne,  fet  out  from  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort  on 
Churchill  river,  latitude  58*^  47^'  North,  and  longitude  94°  7t  Well 
from  Greenwich,  en  the  7th  of  December,  1770.  Mr.  Hearne  on  the 
J  3th  of  July  reached  the  Copper  Mine  river,  and  found  it  all  the  way^ 
even  to  its  entrance  into  the  l£a,  encumbered  witli  fhoals  and  falls, 
and  emptying  itfelf  into  it  over  a  dry  flat  of  the  iliore,  the  tide  being 
then  out,  which  feemed,  by  th<;  edges  of  the  ice,  to  rife  about  12  or  14. 
feet.  This  rife,  on  account  of  tlie  falls,  will  carry  it  but  a  very  fmall 
way  within  the  river's  mouth,  fo  that  the  water  in  it  has  not  the  leaft 
brackiit  tafte.    Mr.  Hearne  i-;,  aevfinhckfsjfare  of  the  place  it  emp- 
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tied  itfelf  into  being  the  fea,  or  a  branch  of  it,  by  the  quantity  of 
whale  bone  and  feal  fkins  which  the  Efquimaux  had  at  their  tents ; 
and  alfo  by  the  number  of  feals  which  he  faw  upon  the  ice.  The 
fea,  at  the  river's  mouth,  was  full  of  iflands  and  Ihoals,  as  far  as  he 
could  fee,  by  the  affiftance  of  a  pocket  telefcope  ;  and  the  ice  was  not 
yet  (July  17th)  broke  up,  but  thawed  away  only  for  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  the  fhore,  and  for  a  little  way  ro^nd  the  ifland 
and  Ihcals  which  lay  off  the  river's  mouth.  But  he  had  the  moft 
extenfive  view  of  the  fea  when  he  was  about  eight  miles  up  the  river, 
from  which  ftatioTn  the  extreme  parts,  of  it  boreN.  W.  by  W.  and  N.  E. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Hearne  had  finiflied  his  furvey  of  the  river,  which 
\vas  about  i  o'clock  in  tlie  morning  on  the  18th,  there  came  on  a  very 
thick  fog  and  drizzling  rain  ;  and  as  he  had  found  tlie  river  and 
fea  in  every  refpeft  unlikely  to  be  of  any  utility,  he  thought  it  unne- 
celfary  to  wait  for  fair  weather,  to  determine  the  latitude  more  exadly 
by  obferVaiion  ;  but  by  the  extraordinary  care  he  took  in  obferving 
Uie  courfes  and  diliances,  walking  from  CongecathaiDbachaga,  where  he 
bad  two  very  good  obfervations,  he  thinks  the  latitude  may  be  de- 
pended on  within  10'  at  the  utmoft.  It  appears  from  the  map  which 
Mr.  Hearne  conftrucfled  of  this  fmgular  journey,  thai  the  mouth  of 
the  Copper  Mine  river  lies  in  latitude  72°  N.  and  longitude  25^^  W. 
from  Churchill  river  ;  that  is,  about  ii9°W.  of  Greenwich.  Mr, 
Hearne's  journey  back  from  the  Copper  Mine  river  to  Churchill  laftcd 
till  June  30th,  1772  ;  fo  that  he  was  abfent  almoft  a  year  and  feven  ; 
months.  The  unparalleled  hardlhips  he  fuffered,  and  the  eflentiai  ' 
fervice  he  performed,  have  met  with  afuitable  reward  from  his  maf- 
ters.  He  has  been  feveral  years  governor  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort, 
on  Churchill  river,  where  he  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  French  in 
1782. 

Though  the  adventurers  failed  in  the  original  purpofe  for  which 
they  navigated  this  bay,  their  proje«5t,  even  in  its  failure,  has  been  of 
great  advantage  to  England.  The  vaft  countries  which  furround 
Hudfon's  Bay,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  abound  with  animals, 
whofe  fur  and  fkins  are  excellent.  In  1670,  a  charter  was  granted  to 
a  company,  which  does  not  confiil  of  above  nine  or  ten  perfons,  for 
the  exclufive  trade  to  this  bay,  and  they  liave  aifted  under  it  ever  fnicc 
with  great  benefit  to  themfelves,  though  comparatively  with  little  ad- 
vantage to  Great  Britain.  The  fur  and  peltry  trade  might  bo 
carried  on  to  a  much  greater  extent,  were  it  not  entirely  in  the: 
hands  of  this  exclufive  company,  whofe  interefted,  not  to  fay  iniqui- 
tous fpirlt,  has  been  the  fubjed  of  lopg  and  juil  complaint.  The  com- 
pany employ  four  fliips,  and  i3ofeamen.  They  have  feveral  forts, 
viz.  Prince  of  Wales's  fort,  Churchill  river,  Nelfon,  New  Severn,  and 
Albany,  which  ftand  on  the  well  fide  of  the  bay,  and  are  garrifoned 
by  186  men.  TJie  French  in  May  1782,  took  and  doftroyed  thcfe 
forts,  and  the  fettlcmcnts,  &c.  faid  to  amount  to  the  value  of  500,000!.  ;| 
They  export  commodities  to  the  value  of  i6,oool.  and  carry  home  re-  ' 
turns  to  the  value  of  29,340!.  which  yield  to  the  revenue  3,734!. 
This  includes  the  fifhery  in  Hudfon's  Bay.  This  commerce, fmall  as 
it  is,  affords  immenfe  profits  tu  ths  company,  and  even  fome  advan- 
tages 
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tages  to  Great  Britain  in  general ;  for  the  commodities  exclifinged 
with  the  Indians  for  their  fkins  and  furs,  are  all  manufadured  in  Brit- 
ain ;  and  as  the  Indians  are  not  very  nice  in  their  choice,  fuch  tilings  • 
are  fent  of  which  there  is  the  greateft  plenty,  and  which,  in  the  mer- 
cantile phrafe,  are  drugs.  Though  the  workmanlnip  too  hapoens 
to  be  in  many  refpe6ts  fo  deficient  that  no  civilized  people  would 
take  it,  it  may  be  admired  among  the  Indians.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  the  fkins  and  furs  brought  from  Hudfon's  Bay,  are  manufadured, 
and  afford  articles  for  trading  with  many  nations  of  Europe,  to  great 
advantage.  Thefe  circiimftances  prove  the  immenfe  benefit  that  would 
redound  to  Britain,  by  throwing  open  the  trade  to  Hudfon's  Bay,  fince 
even  in  its  prefent  reftrained  Itate  it  is  fo  advantageous.  The  only 
attempt  made  to  trade  with  Labrador,  has  been  diredcd  towards  the 
fifhery.  Great  Britain  has  no  fettlement  here.  The  annual  produce 
of  the  fifliery  amounts  to  upwards  of  49,0001. 


UPPER   AND  LOWER  CANADA. 

THE  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  conftltuted  by  aft 
of  Parliament  in  1791,  comprehend  the  territory  heretofore 
Called  by  the  general  name  of  Canada. 

Situation  and  Extent. 
Miles.  Degrees. 

Leneth  14.00 ")  \^^  ^"^  ^^  '^^'  ''^""'  ^'^^^"^  London,  or 

Breadth    500  f    ^^^'^"^"    j  14  E.  and  6  W   from  Philadelphia. 
^      -'  C42  30  Pnd  52  N.  Latitude. 

Boundaries  and")  Bounded  north,  by  New  Britain  ;  eaft,  by 
Divisions.  J  the  fame  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  I.,awrence  j  fouth 
iaft  and  fouth,  by  New  Bruniwick,  the  Dillricl  of  Main,  New  Hamp- 
fiiire,  Vermont,  New  York  and  the  Lakes  ;  the  weftern  boundary  is 
Undefined.  The  Province  of  Upper  Canada  is  the  fame  as  what  is 
Commonly  called  the  Upper  Country.  It  lies  north  cf  the  great 
Lakes,  between  the  latitudes  of  42^^  30'  and  50°,  and  is  feparated 
from  New  York  by  the  river  St.  Lav.Tcnce,  here  called  the  Cataraqui, 
and  the  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie. 

Lower  Canada  lies  on  both  fides  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  betvv'een. 
•61°  and  71°  W.  Lon.  from  London  ;  and  45°  and  52°  N.  Lat.  and 
is  bounded  fouth  by  New  Brunfwick,  Maine,  New  HampHiire,  Ver- 
mont and  New  York  ;  and  v^-eft  by  Upper  Canada. 
,  The  line  which  divides  Upper  from  Lower  Canada,  commences  at 
a  ftone  boundary,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Lake  St.  P*rancis,  at  the 
Cove  weft  of  Pointe  au'Bouckt,  thence  in  a  noi  iherlfrcourfe  until  it  ftrikes 
theOttawas  river  ;  it  afcends  the  faid  river  into  the  Lake  Tom.ifcaning  ;. 
and  from  the  head  of  the  faid  lake  by  a  line  draWn  due  norih,  until  it 
ftrikes  the  boundary  line  of  Hudfon's  Bay  or  New  Britain.  Upper 
Canada,  to  include  all  the  territory  to  the  weftward  and  fouthward  of 
the  faid  line,  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  country  known  by  the  name  of 
Canada.. 
k  K  RivEa?r- 
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Rivers.]     The  river  St.  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  largeft  rivers  i«- 
North  America.     It  ifTues  from  Lake  Ontario,  forming  the  outlet  of 
the  loug  chain  of  great  lakes,  which  feparate  Upper  Canada  from  the^ 
United  States.     It  takes  its   courfe   northeaft  ;  wafhes  the  ifland  of* 
Montreal,  which  it  embofoms  ;  juft  above  which  it  receives  Ottawas- 
from  the  weft,  and  forms  many  fertile  iflands.     Continuing  the  fame 
courfe,  it  meets  the  tide  upwards  of  400  miles  from  the  fea,.and  is  fo 
far  navigable  for  large  velfels.      Having   received    in   its   courfe, 
befides  Ottawas,  St.  John's,  Seguina,  Defpraires^  Trois  Rivieres,  and  ' 
innumerable  other  fmaller  ftreams,  it  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Cape  Ro- 
fieres,  by  a  mouth  about  90  miles  broad.     In  its  courfe  it  forms  a 
great  variety  of  bays,  harboi}rs«and  iflands,  many  of  them  fruitful  and 
extremely  pleafant. 

A  river  has  lately  been  furveyed,  by  the  Deputy  Surveyor  General 
of  Canada,  from  its  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Kenty,  near  Cadaraqui, 
to  its  fource  in  Lake  St.  Clie  ;  from  which  there  is  an  eafy  and^piort 
portage  acrofs  N.  W.  to  tlie  N.  E.  angle  of  Lake  Huron  ;  and  anoth- 
er that  is  neither  long  nor  difficult,  to  the  fouthward,  to  the  old  fet- 
tlement  of  Toronto.  This  is  a  Ihort  route  from  Fort  Frontinac  to 
Michillimakkinak, 

Climatie.].  Winter  continues-  \^'ith  fuch  feverity  from  December^ 
to  April,  as  that  the  largeft  rivers  are  frozen  over,  and  the  fnowlies 
commonly  from  four  to  fix  feet  deep  during  the  winter.  But  the 
air  is  fo  fcrene  and  clear,  and  the  inhabitants  lb  well  defended  againft 
the  cold,  that  this  feafon  is  neither  unhealthy  nor  unpleafant.  The 
fpring  opens  fuddenly,..and  vegetation  is  furprifingly  rapid.  The- 
fummer  is  delightful,  except  that  a  part  of  it  is  extremely  hot. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  Though  the  cHmate  be  cold,  and  the  1 
winter  long  and  tedious,  the  foil  is  in  general  very  good,  and  in  many 
parts  both  pleafant  and  fertile,  producing  wheat,  barley,  rye,  with; 
many  other  forts  of  grain,  fruits  and  vegetables  ;.  tobacco,  in  particu- 
lar, thrives  well,  and  is  much  cultivated.  The  ille  of  Orleans,  near  . 
Quebec,  and  the  lands  upon  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  other  rivers,  j 
are  remarkable  for  the  richnefs  of  the  foil.  The  meadow  grounds  ia  ^ 
Canada,  v,'hich  are  well  watered,  yield-  excellent  gnifs,  and  feed  great 
numbers  of  great  and  fmall  cattle.- 

Animals.]  See  tlils  article  under  the  head  of  the  United  States, 
V  Principal  Towns.]  Quebec  is  the  capital,  not  only  of  Lower 
Canada,  but  of  all  BritiOi  Ameiica,  and  is  fituated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Charles,  or  the  Little  River,  abor.': 
320  miles  from  the  fca.  It  is  built  on  a  rock,,  partly  of  marble  and 
partly  of  flate.  The  town  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower.  The 
houfes  in  both  are  o^^onc,  and  built  in  a  toiprable  manner.  Thu- 
fortifications  are  ftrong,  though  not  regular.  The  town  is  covered 
with  a  regular  and  beautiful  citadel.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
1784  was  6,472.  They  have  fince  increafed.  The  river,  which  from 
e  lea  hither  is  four  or  rive  leagues  broad,  narrows  all  of  a  fudden  to^ 
!bout  a  mile  wide.  The  haven  which  lies  oppofite  the  town  is  fafi 
aad  commodious,  aad  is  fronj  20  to  25  fathoms  deep. 

From 


i 
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Fiom  Quebec  to  Montreal,  which  is  about  1 70  miles,  in  failing  up 

tlie  river  St.  Lawrence,  the  eye  is   entertained  with  beautiful  Lmd- 

I    fcapes,  the  banks  being  in  many  places  very  bold  and  ileep,  and  Iha- 

;     ded  with  lofty  trees.     The  farms  lie  pretty  clofe  all  the  way,  feveral 

I    gentlemen's  houfes, neatly  built,  (hew  themlelves  at  intervals,  and  there 

I:  is  all  the  appearance  of  a  flouriruing  colony  ;  but  there  are  few  towns 
I  or  villages.     It  is  pretty  much  like  the   well  fettled  parts  of  Virginia 
i  and  Maryland,  where  the    planters    are   wholly   within  themielves, 
y  Many  beautiful  illands  are   interfperfed  in  the  channel  of  the  river, 
which  have  an  agreeable  effeift  upon  the  eye.    After  paffing  the  Riche- 
lieu illands,  the  air  becomes  fo  mild  and  temperate,  that  the  traveller 
'  thinks  himfelf  tranfported  to  another  climate  ;  but  this  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  only  in  the  fummer  months. 

The  town  called  Trois  Riveres,  is  about  half  way  between  Quebec 
And  Montreal.  It  is  much  reforted  to  by  feveral  nations  of  I;idians, 
who  by  means  of  thefe  rivers  come  hither  and  trade  with  the  inhab- 
itants in  various  kinds  of  furs  and  Ikins.  The  country  is  pleafanl, 
and  fertile  in  corn,  fruit,  &c.  and  great  numbers  of  handfome  houftjj 
fland  on  both  fides  the  river. 

Montreal  ftands  on  an  ifland  in  the  river  St,  Lawrence,  which  is 
tjien  leagues  in  length  and  four  in  breadth,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
which  gives  name  to  it,  about"  half  a  league  fiom  the  fouth  Ihore. 
While  the  French  had  polfeffion  of  Canada,  both  the  city  and  iflan  J 
of  Montreal  belonged  to  private  proprietors,  v/ho  had  improved  them 
fo  well,  that  the  whole  ifland  had  become  a  moft  delightful  fpot,  and 
produced  every  thing  that  could  adminiiler  to  the  convenience  of 
life.  The  city,  around  which  is  a  pretty  good  wall,  built  by  Lewis 
XIV.  of  France,  forms  an  oblong  fquare,  divided  by  regular  and 
well  formed  Itreets  ;  and  when  taken  by  tlie  Engnfn  the  hoafe.-,  were 
Built  in  a  very  handfome  manner  ;  and  every  houfe  mi^ht  be  feen  at 
one  view  from  the  harbour,  or  from  tire  fouthernmoft  fide-  of  the  riv- 
er, as  the  hill  on  the  fide  of  which  the  town  liands  falls  gradually  to 
the  water.  Montreal  contains  about  600  houfes,  few  of  tliem  ele- 
jgant ;  but  fince  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Engliih  it  has  iulFcred 
ihuch  by  iires.     A  regiment  of  men  are  ftationed  heic. 

The  principal  towns  in  Upper  Canada  are  K'lngjloa,  on  Lalie  On- 
tario, formerly  called  Frontinack,  and  cont.iining  about  100  houfes. 
tn  this  town  a  garrifon  is  kept  up  of  one  company  for  the  defence  of 
the  king's  (lores,  where  they  are  lodged  as  a  place  of  depofit.  Part 
•f  old  Fort  Frontinack  remains  ;  the  bell  part  is  the  magazine.  This 
town  is  200  miles  from  Montreal  and  150  from  Niagara.  N'mgara^ 
iituated  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie  ;  and  Detroit,  fituated 
on  the  weftern  bank  of  Detroit  river,  between  Jjake  Erie  and  Lake 
Huron,  and  nine  miles  below  Lake  St.  Clair.* 

Government.]   By  the  Quebec  Adt,  paifed  by  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  year  179I,  fo  much  of  the  act  of  the  14th  of 
George  III.  palled  in  the  year  1774,  as  relates  to  the  appointment  o£ 
K  2  a  council 

*  Niagara  and  Detroit,  though  miu  in  pofTeffion  of  the  Britiih  government,  cor.- 
traiy  to  the  treaty  of  p^ace,  are  both  within  the  limits  of  the  UijiteJ  States,  butars 
lb'  be  given  up  according  to  the  late  treaty,  m  Juus  I79<j. 
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a  council  for  the  government  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  is  repealed  ;  li 
and  it  is  enafted  that  there  (hall  be  within  each  of  the  provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  a  legiflative  council  and  an  afiembly,  wh,Q, 
with  the  confent  of  the  governor,  appointed  by  the  king,  fliall  have 
power  to  make  laws.  The  governor  may  give  or  withhold  his  Majef. 
ty's  affent  to  bills  paffed  by  the  legiflative  council  and  afTembly,  er  re- 
ferve  them  for  his  Majefty's  pleafure.  Bills  referved  are  to  have  no 
force  till  his  Majefty's  afTent  is  iignified  by  the  governor,  which,  to 
be  valid,  muft  be  Iignified  within  two  years  from  the  time  the  bill  is 
prefented  to  the  governor.  The  governor  muft  tranfmit  to  the  fec- 
retary  of  ftate  copies  of  fuch  bills  as  have  been  afTented  to,  which  his  . 
Majefty  in  council  m'ay  declare  his  difallowance  of  within  two  years 
from  the  receipt.  •. 

The  legillative  council  is  to  conlift  of  not  fewer  than  feven  mem- 
bers for  Upper,  and  fifteen  for  Lower  Canada,  to  be  fummoned  by 
the  governor,  who  muft  be  authorifcd  by  the  king.  Such  members 
are  to  hold  their  feats  for  life,  unlefs  forfeited  by  four  years  continual 
abfence,  or  by  fwearing  allegiance  to  fome  foreign  power.  The 
king  may  annex  to  hereditary  titles  of  honour  the  right  of  being  fum- 
moned to  the  legiflative  council. 

The  houfe  of  afl'embly  is  to  confift  of  not  lefs  than  fixteen  members 
from  Upper,  and  not  lefs  than  fifty  from  Lower  Canada,  chofen  by 
the  freeholders  m  the  feveral  towns  and  diftridls.  The  council  and 
airembly  are  to  be  called  togeUier  at  leaft  once  in  every  year,  and  every 
affembly  is  to  continue  four  years,  unlefs  fooner  diflblved  by  the  gov- 
ernor. All  queftions  are  to  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  the 
members  prefent.  His  Majefty  may  authorize  the  governor  to  fix 
the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  eledions  ;  (fubjed  however,  to 
fuch  provifions  as  may  hereafter  be  made  by  the  legiflature)  and  to 
fix  the  times  and  places  of  holding  the  feflions  of  the  aflembly,  and  to 
prorogue  and  dilfolvc  the  fame  whenever  he  fhall  judge  it  neceftary. 

The  governor,  together  with  fuch  of  the  executive  council  as  fhall 
be  appointed  by  the  king,  for  the  affairs  of  each  province^  are  to  be 
a  court  of  civil  jurifdidion  for  hearing  and  determining  appeals,  fub- 
je(5t  however  to  fuch  appeals  from  their  judgment  as  heretofore  exift- 
ed.  All  lands  in  Upper  Canada  arc  to  be  granted  hereafter  in  free 
and  common  foccage  ;  and  alfo  in  Lower  Canada,  when  the  grantee 
fliall  dcfire  it,  fubjeft  ncverthelefs  to  alterations  by  an  ad  of  the  legif- 
lature, 

Britifli  America  is  fuperintended  by  an  ofHcer  ftyled  governor  gen- 
eral of  the  four  Brltifh  provinces  in  N.  America,  who,  befides  othe^^ 
powers,  is  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  Britilh  troops  in  the  four 
provinces  and  the  governments  attached  to  then-,  and  Newfoundland. 
Each  of  the  provinces,  has  a  Keutcnant  governor,  who,  in  the  ab- 
fence of  the  governor  general,  has  all  the  powers  requifite  to  a  chief 
magiftratc. 

Population.]  Upper  Canada,  though  an  infant  fettlement,  is 
faid  by  fomc  to  contain  40,000,  by  others  only  20,000  inhabitants. 
The  truth  probably  is  between  them.  Lower  Canada,  in  1784,  con- 
tained 113,012  fouls.  Both  provinces  may  now  contain  about 
i  jo,ooo  Ibuls,  tvhtch  aumbei-  is  mulliplying  both  by  natural  incrcafc 
and  by  emigrations.  Religion.] 
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Religion.]  As  many  as  about  nine  tenths  of  the  mhabitants  of 
ihefe  provinces  are  Roman  Cathohcs,  who  enjoy  under  the  prefent 
government,  the  fame  provifion,  rights,  and  privileges,  as  were  grant- 
ed them  in  1774,  by  the  adt  of  the  14th  of  George  III.  The  reft'of 
the  people  are  Epifcopalians,  Prefbyterians,  and  a  few  of  ialmoft  all' 
the  different  fedls  of  Chriftians. 

Agreeably  to  conftitution,  his  Majefty  may  autliorife  the  gcverncr 
to  make  allotments  of  lands,  for  the  fupport  of  a  proteftant  clergy  in 
each  province,  out  of  the  crown  lands  already  granted  ;  and  to  the 
fame  purpofe  is  to  be  appropriated  the  amount  of  one  feventh  of  the 
value  of  all  future  grants  of  lands.  His  Majeily  may  authorife  the 
governor,  with  the  advice  of  tlie  executive  council,  to  eretft  parfon- 
ages,  according  to  the  eftablilliment  of  the  Church  of  England,  with- 
in every  townfhip  or  parifli  already  formed,  or  which  may  hereafter 
\)e  formed,  and  to  endow  them  with  fo  much,  of  the  lands  appropri- 
ated as  aforefaid  as  they  fhall  judge  to  be  expedient ;  and  alfd  to 
prefent  to  every  fuch  parfonage  a  minifter  of  the  church  of  England, 
duly  ordained,  who  is  to  hold  and  enjoy  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
upon  the  fame  conditions  as  incumbents  in  England.  But  prefenta- 
tions  to  parfonages,  and  the  enjoyment  of  tliem,  are  to  be  fubje£l: 
to  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiiftion  granted  to  the  Bifhop  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Trade.]  The  amount  of  the  exports  from  the  province  of  Quebec, 
j  in  the  year  1786,  was  ^343,262  :  19  :  6.  The  amount  of  imports 
in  the  fame  year  was  ^^2^,116.  The  exports  confifted  of  wheat, 
flour,  bifcuit,  fiaxfeed,  lumber  of  various  kinds,  fiih,  potafh,  oil,  gin- 
ieng,  and  other  medicinal  roots,  but  principally  of  furs  and  peltries, 
to  die  amount  of  ^285, 977.  The  imports  confided  of  rum,  brandy, 
molaffes,  coffee,  fugar,  vsrines,  tobacco,  fait,  chocolate,  provifions  for 
the  troops,  and  dry  goods. 

History.]  This.country  was  difcovered  by  the  Englifh  as  early  as 
about  1497,  and  fettled  by  the  French  in  i6c8,  who  kept  pofTefHon  of 
it  till  1 760,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Britiili,  and  at  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
in  1763,  was  ceded,  by  France,  to  the  crown  of  England,  to  whom  it 
has  ever  Once  belonged. 

For  the  beft  hiflory  of  this  country  the  reader  is  referred  to  Charle- 
voix's hiftory  of  it ;  to  the  Encyclopedia  Brittannica  ;  ardcles,  Cana- 
da, Quebec,  and  America,  No.  195,  200,  and  207. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND  is  fituated  to  the  eafl  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  between  46'*  45',  and  51*^  46'  north  lat.  and  between 
52°  31',  and  59°  40'  weft  long,  from  Greenwich  ;  feparated  from  La- 
brador, or  New  Britam,  by  the  ftraits  of  Bellejfle  ;  and  from  Canada, 
by  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  being  381  miles  long  and  from  40  tw 
287  miles  broad.  The  coafts  are  extremely  fiibjed  to  fogs,  attended 
tPith  almoft  continual  ftorms  of  fnow  and  fleet,  the  fky  being  ufually 
pvercaft.  From  the  foil  of  this  ifland  the  Britiih  reap  no  great  ad- 
K  3  vantage, 
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vantage,  for  the  cold  is  long  continued  and  fevere  ;  and  the  fummcr 
heat,  though  violent,  warms  it  not  enough  to  produce  any  thing  val- 
nable  ;  for  the  foil,  at  lea'.l  in  thofe  parts  of  the  ifland  which  have 
been  explored,  is  rocky  and  barren.  However,  it  is  watered  by  fev- 
eral  good  rivers,  and  has  many  large  and  good  harbours.  This 
ifland,  whenever  tlie  coi\tinent  fliall  come  to  fail  of  timber,  conveni- 
ent for  navigation  (which  on  the  fea  ccail  perhaps  will  be  at  no  very 
remote  period)  it  is  faid  will  afford  a  large  fupply  for  marts,  yards, 
and  all  forts  of  lumber  for  the  Weft  India  trade.  But  what  at  pref- 
ent  it  is  chiefly  valuable  for,  is  the  great  tilhery  of  cod  carried  on 
upon  thofe  fhoals,  which  are  called  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  at  the  loweft  computation,  annu- 
ally employ  3000  iail  of  ira.Ul  craft  in  this  fiOiery  ;  on  board  o{' 
which,  and  on  ihore  t,o  cure  and  pack  the  fiih,  are  upwards  of  ioo,oo9 
hands  ;  fo  that  this  fiiheryis  not  only  a  very  valuable  branch  of  trade 
to  the  merchant,  but  a*fource  of  livelihood  to  fo  many  thoufands  of 
poor  people,  and  a  moll  excellent  nurfery  to  the  navies  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  f 'f  the  United  States.  This  fifhery  is  computed  to  increafe  the 
national  ftock  of  G''eat  Britain  300,000!.  a  year  in  gold  and  filver, 
remitted  lor  the  cod  fold  in  the  North,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
the  levant.*  The  plenty  of  cod,  both  on  the  great  bank  and  the 
leii'jr  ones,  which  lie  to  the  eaft  and  foutheall  of  this  ifland,  is  incon- 
ceivable ;  and  not  only  cod,  but  feveral  other  fpecies  of  filh,  are  caught 
there  in  abundance  ;  all  of  which  are  nearly  in  an  equal  plenty  along 
fhe  fliores  of  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  New  England,  and  the 
ifle  of  Cape  Breton  ;  and  very  profitable  fiiherics  are  carried  on  upo» 
all  their  coafts. 

This  ifland,  after  various  difputes  about  the  property,  was  entirely 
ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1 7 1 3  ;  but  the  French 
•^ere  left  at  liberty  to  dry  their  nets  on  the  northern  ihores  of  the 
ifland  ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  they  were  permitted  to  filh  in  the 
Pidf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  with  this  limitation,  that  they  Ihould  not 
sipproach  within  three  leagues  of  any  of  the  coafts  belonging  to  Eng- 
land. The  fmall  iflands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  fituated  to  the 
foiitlnvard  of  Newfoundland,  were  alio  ceded  to  the  French,  who 
llipulared  to  ercdt  no  fortitications  on  thefe  iflands,  nor  to  keep  more 
ihan  50  foldiers  to  enforce  the  police.  By  the  lall  treaty  of  peace, 
ihe  French  are  to  enjoy  the  hlhcries  on  the  north  and  on  the  well 
coaRj;,  of  the  ifland  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  al- 
lowed t' c  fame  privileges  in  fifliing,  as  before  their  independence. 
The  chief  towns  in  Newfoundland,  are,  Placentia,  Bonavifta,  and  St. 
John's  ;  but  not  aljovo  1000  families  remain  here  in  wintt-r.  A  fmall 
Iquadron  of  men  of  war  are  lent  out  every  fpring  to  proted  the  fiih- 
erics and  inhabitanis  the  Admiral  of  which,  for  the  time  being.  Is 
governor  of  the  ifland,  befides  whom  there,  are  two  lieutenant  gov- 
trnors,  one  at  Placentia,  and  the  other  at  St.  J(>hn's. 

SYDNEY, 

*  In  178  J,  CrcatUritiin  employd  in  the  Newfoundland  fidiery,  292  tifhing  fliipj, 
S<  tra.Iin?  lliip';,  anJ  58  coloiiy  iliips,  whole  tonnage  togftiier  amounted  to  4i,9f»- 
T'  ••  I  dm     .94r  tliey  c«ii>(lio  loro-.gn  UKiikeis  jo;,!;*  qqintalsot  fifh. 

CAi^iri't  EJimau,  p.  \^%f 
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Annexed  to  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada. 

THE  ifland,  or  rather  coUeftion  of  iflands,  called  by  the  Frcncfc 
Les  JJlesde  Madame,  which  he  lb  contiguous  as  that  they  are  com- 
rnonly  called  but  one,  and  cQm,prehended  under  the  name  of  the  Ifland 
f>f  Cape  Breton, lies  betwen  lat.  4.5"  28'  and  47°  N.  and  betu-een  59' 
44'  and  61  °  29'  W.  long,  from  London,  and  about  45  leagues  to  the 
eaftv/ard  of  Halifax.  It  is  about  109  miles  in  length,  and  from  .20 
to  84  in  breadth  ;  and  is  feparated  from  Nova  Scotia  by  a  narro\T 
.ftrait,  called  the  Gut  of  Canfo,  which  is  the  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

, ,  It  is  furrounded  with  little  fiiarp  pointed  rocks,  feparated  from 
1^  .each  other  by  the  waves,  above  which  fome  of  their  tops  are  vifible, 
and  interfered  with  lakes  and  rivers.  The  great  Brafs  D'Or  is  a 
very  extenfive  fiieet  of  water  .which  forms  into  arms  and  branches, 
and  opens  an  eafy  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  ifland.  Afl 
its  harbours  are  open  to  the  eaft,  turning  towards  the  fouth.  On  the 
other  parts  of  the  coaft  there  are  but  a  few  anchoring  places  for  fmall 
velTels,  in  creeks,  or  between  iflets.  The  harliour  of  St.  Peter's,  at 
the  tvefi:  end  of  the  ifland,  is-a  very  commodioiis  place  for  carryinp; 
on  the  fifhery.  This  ifland  ^vas  confidcred  as  annexed  to  Nova  Scoti* 
in  refpeft  to  matters  of  government  till  1 7  84,  when  it  was  ereded  into 
afeparate  government  by  the  name  of  SYDNEY. 

Soil  AND  Productions,  j  There  is  a  great  proportion  of  arable 
Jand  on  this  ifland  ;  and  it  abounds  in  timber  and  hard  wood,  fach 
as  pine,  beach,  birch,  maple,  fpruce,  and  fin 

Population,  .Chief  1     On  this  ifland  there  are  about  loco  inhab- 
TowNs,  &c.  3  't''ints,  who  have  a  lieutenant  governor  ref- 

.ident  among  them,  appointed  by  the  king.  Ifle  Madame,  which  i-; 
an  appendage  to  this  government,  is  fettled  for  the  moll  part  with 
French  Acadians,  about  50  families,  whofe  chief  employment  is  thefifli- 
ery  at  Afliraot,the  principal  harbour  in  this  little  ifland.  The  principal 
towns  are  Sydney,  the  capital,  and  Louifljurg  wliich  has  the  befl:  har- 
bour in  the  ifland.  The  prefent  feat  of  government  is  at  Spanifli 
river  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland. 

This  ifland  may  be  confidered  as  the  key  to  Canada,  and  the  very 
valuable  fifnery  in  its  neiglibourhood  depends  For  its  proteflion  on 
the  pofleflKon  of  this  ifland  ;  as  no  nation  can  carry  it  on  without 
fome  convenient  harbour  of  fl;rength  to  fupply  and  protedt  it,  and 
Louifburg  is  the  principal  one  for  tliefe  purpofes. 

Trade.  J  The  peltry  trade  was  ever  a  very  inconfiderable  objetfr. 
It  confifted  only  in  the  fkins  of  a  few  lynxes,  elks,  mjaflc-rats,  wild  cats. 
bears,  otters,  and  foxes,  both  of  a  red,  filver  and  grey  colour.  Some  of 
thefe  were  procured  from  a  colony  of  Micniac  Indians,  who  had 
fettled  on  the  ifland  with  the  French,  and  never  could  raife  more 
than  60  men  able  to  bear  arms.  The  refl:  came  from  St.  John's  or  the 
f.ei^hbouring  continent.  Greater  advantages  are  now  derived  froni 
K  4  the 
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the  coiil  mines  which  are  fituated  near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
the  working  ot  which,  and  the  fifhery,  are  the  chief  employment  of  the 
hihabitants.  They  lie  in  a  horizontal  diretSion  ;  and  being  no  more 
than  fix  or  eight  feet  below  the  furface,  may  be  worked  without  dig- 
ging deep,  or  draining  ofF  the  waters.  Notwithlianding  the  prodi- 
gious demand  for  this  coal  from  New-England,  from  the  year  i  745  to 
1 749,  thefe  mines  would  probably  have  been  forfaken,ha*d  not  the  Ihips 
which  were  fent  out  to  the  French  iflands  wanted  ballaft.  ,-Iji  one 
of  thefe  mines,  a  fire  has  been  kindled,  which  could  never  yet  be  ex- 
tinguilhed.  » 

In  1743,  while  this  ifland  belonged  to  the  French,  they  caught 
1, 149,000  quintals  of  dry  fifh,  and  3,500,000  do.  of  mud-tifli,  the  val- 
ue of  both  which,  including  3,1 16^  tons  of  train  oil,  drawn  from  the 
blubber,  amounted  to  £9^(>iS'T]  '•  loj.  fterling,  according  to  the 
prime  coft  of  the  fifa  at  Newfoundland.  The  whole  value  of  this 
trade,  annu.iUy,  at  thac  period,  amounted  to  a  million  fterling.  No  lefs 
than  564  fhips,  befides  ihallops,  and  27,000  feamen,  were  employed  in 
this  trade.  Charlevoix,  in  his  hiftory  of  France,  fays,  "  This  fifhery 
is  a  more  valuable  fource  of  wealth  and  power  to  France,  than  even 
the  mines  of  P.;ru  and  Mexico  would  be."  Atprefent  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  ifland  take  about  30,000  quintals  of  filh, annually,  which 
are  fhipped  for  Spain  and  the  Strait  principally  by  merchants  frora  •{ 
Jei-fey  (in  England)  whp  yearly  refort  here,  and  keep  ftores  of  fup-  ■ 
plies  for  the  fiihjrmen.  - 

History.]  Though  fome  fifhermen  had  long  reforted  to  tliis  ifl- 
-^nd  every  fummor,  the  French,  who  took  pofTeffiorf  of  ifrin  Augult, 
J  7 13,  were  properly  the  firil  fettled  inhabitants.  They  changed  its 
name  into  that  of  JJle  Royak,  and  fixed  upon  Fort  Dauphin  for  their 
principal  fettlement.  This  harbour  was  two  leagues  in  circumference. 
The  fliips  came  to  tli£  very  Ihor.e,  and  were  iheltered  from  the  winds. 
Forcfts,  affording  oak  fufficient  to  fortify  and  build  a  large  city, 
were  near  at  hand  ;  the  ground  appeared  lefs  barren  than  in  other 
parts,  and  the  filhery  was  more  plentiful.  This  harbour  might  have 
l)een  rendered  impregnable  at  a  trifling  expenfe  ;  but  the  diQiculty 
«if  approaching  it  (a  circumltance  that  had  at  firil  made  a  ftronger 
impreifion  than  the  advantages  refulting  from  it)  occafioned  it  to  be 
abandoned,  after  great,  labour  had  been  beRowed  upon  the  undertak- 
ing. They  then  turned  their  views  to  Louiiburg,  the  accefs  to  which 
S.vas  eafier  j  and  convenience  was  thus  preferred  to  fecurity :  The 
fortification  of  Louifburg,  however,  was  not  begun  till  1720. 

In  the  year  17 14,  Ibmc  tiihermen,  who  till  then  had  lived  in  New- 
foundland, fettled  in  this  ifland.  It  was  expeifted  that  their  number 
would  foon  have  been  iiicreafed  by  the  Acad ians,  who  were  at  liberty 
I'rom  the  treaties  that  had  been  granted  them,  to  remove  with  all  their 
effeds  and  even  to  difpofe  of  their  efiates  ;  but  thefe  hopes  were  dif- 
appointcd.  The  Acadians  chofe  rather  to  retain  tlieir  podcflions  un- 
tier  the  dominion  of  .Orituin,  than  to  give  them  up  for  any  precarious 
lulvantagc  they  iniglit  derive  from  their  attachment  to  France. 
T'liiLir  place  wai.  fupplied  by  fome  diltrcffcd  .idventurers  from  Europe, 
•"h.o  came  over  fiojii  time  to  time -to  Cape  Breton  ;  and  the  number 
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jof  inhabitants  gradually  increafed  to  4000.  They  were  fettled  at 
Louifburg,  Fort  Dauphin,  Port  Touloufe,  Neruka,  and  on  all  the 
cOafts  v.'here  they  found  a  proper  beach  for  drying  the  cod. 

This  ifland  remained  in  poiTeffion  of  the  French  till  1745,  when  it 
was  captured  for  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  by  a  body  of  troops 
from  New  England,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant  general 
j  William  Pepperell.  For  the  authentic  particulars  of  this  important, 
fmgular  and  fuccefsful  expedition,  fee  "  The  American  Apollo," 
Part  I.  Vol.  I.  containing  the  publications  of  the  Hiftorical  Society, 
hi  Bofton.     Alio  Encyclopedia  Brittannica,  article  Breton. 


NOVA     SCOTIA. 

THE  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland, (fo  named  by  Sir 
William  Alexander,  to  whom  it  was  g;-anted  by  Charles  II.  in 
1663)  was  bounded,  before  the  late  divifion  was  made,  as  follows  : 
J**  On  the  weft  by  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Sables  acrofs  the  entrance 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  north  of  the  river  St.  Croix  ;  by  the  faid 
river  to  its  fource  ;  and  by  a  line  drawn  from  thence  to  the  fouthern 
boundary  of  the  colony  of  Quebec  :  To  the  northward,  by  the  faid 
boundary  as  far  as  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  Bay  Des  Chaleurs  : 
To  the  eaftward,  by  the  faid  ?3ay  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  the 
cape  or  promontory  called  Cape  Breton,  in  the  ifland  of  that  name 
including  that  ifland,  the  ifland' of  St.  John's,  and  all  other  iflands 
within  fix  leagues  of  the  Ihores."      {^Govirncr's  Proclawatlon.'^ 

This  traft  has  a  lea  coaft  of  90  leagues  on  the  fouth,  upon  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  from  Cape  Canfo  eaft,  to  Cape  Sables  weft. 

Extent  and  Situation. 
Miles.  * 

;     Length  sfvsj   ^^^^^^^^    f  43°  3o'  and  48°  4'  N.  Lat. 

Breadth  254 J  \Gi°  and  70°  E.  Lon.  from  London. 

Divisions,  To,wnships,  &c.]  In  1783,  before  the  divifion  here- 
after m.entioned,  Nova  Scotia  was  divided  into  the  foilowing  counties 
and  townfhips,  viz. 

By  whom  fettled. 


Cotmtle 


Toivnfbips, 

Hants,        /  Windfor  I 

t  «n  the  river  >  Falmouth  > 

Avon.  I  Newport  I 


Halifax. 
Eaflern  part 
of  NovaSco- 
.^ia. 


Halifax 

LondonDer. 

Truro 

Onflow 

Colchefter 

LaVv'rence 

Southamp. 

Canfo 

Tinmouth 


Irifli  &  Scotch 


\  N.  Englanders 


I 


Rivera. 
■]  Avon  or  Pigiguit 
j  St.  Croix 
K  Kenetcoot 
Cocmiguen 
Cacaguet 
Cobequid 


Shubenaccadie. 
>  Pctitcodiak 
Memramcook 


Kings, 


'54 

Countltt. 

Kings, 

on  the  Bafin 

of  Minas. 
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Ankapolis 
on  Annapo- 
£s  river. 


tovjnJlDtpi. 

Comwallis. 
Hoxton 

Wllroot 


l^y  vjkmfttihd. 


J 

7  IrldianHNcw 

5  Englandcrs 


I.  Granville 
Annapolis 

Clare 

Mon<5lon 


I 


Cumber- 
land, 
at  the  head 
of    Bay    off 

Fundy. 


Cumberlaijd 


J-  Acadians 
}>Do. 

7 


Sackville 

,  Amherll 
HilKboro 
Hopewell 


J-  Engllfa 


,} 


Englifli  and  Irifli 


Klvirr. 
"j  Pcrcau 
I  Habitant 
Jv  Canaid 
j  Comwallis 
J  Salmon  River* 


\  Annapolis 


An  Lac 

Miffiquafh 

Napan 

Macon 

I  Memramcook 

I  Petcoudia 

I  Chepodie 
■I 

J  Herbert 


'\  Conway 

e  i  Gage  Towm 

,       •  Burton 

on  the  river.     ^     l 

St.     John's.     Su"^"^^, 

;;°'"%J^^°;;  wiiimTt' 

^  ^         I  Newton 
J 


Fundy. 


•n 


UUP.G,  (  J 

M.ihonc  (  f. 
Bay.       J  \ 


Queen 

fouth  fide 
Bay  of  Fun- 
dy. 

LUNEN 


Maugerville 

Argyle 
Yarmouth 
Ban-i  nekton 
(Sable'lil.) 
Liverpool 


1 


\  St.  John'f 


New   Englandcrs 


New  Dublin 


Scots  ScAcadlans 
New  Englandcrs 
Quakers  from 
Nantucket 
New  Englandcrs 

rifij  formerly, 
now  Germans 
Germans 

New  En^Ianders 


None 


Non« 


Lunenburg 
~  heftcr 
Blandford 

The  trad  bounded  as  before  mentioned,  and  known  under  iIjj 
general  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  1784,  v.as  divided  into  fourfcpa- 
rate  governments,  vi/.  i.  New  Brunfwick  on  the  N.  W.  2.  Nov.; 
Scotia  on  the  S.  E.  3.  St.  John's  on  the  N.  4.  Sydney,  or  Cape  Bre- 
ton  on-lhe  N.  E.  already  dcfcribed. 

PROVINCE 

•  There  arc  fettlemmtjof  Acadiias  on  all  thef*  rircrr,  whp^;  bankj  are  q«»il  la.is. 
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y,  -,  T>  OUNDED  weft,  by  the  Diftrldi  of  Maine,  from 

liouNDARiEs.J  J^  ^^j^j^j^  j^  j^  feparated  by  the  river  St.  Croix,  and  a  line 

drawn  due  noiiJi  from  its  fource  to  Canada  line  ;  north,  by  the  fouthem 
Ijcundary  of  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada,until  it  touches  the  feafhore 
at  the  weftern  extremity  of  Chaleur  Bay  ;  then  following  the  various 
windings  of  the  fea  fliore  to  the  Bay  of  Vert,  in  the  ftraits  of  North- 
.umberland  ;  on  the  foutheaft  it  is  divided  from  Nova  Scotia  by  the 
feveral  windings  of  the  Miffiquafh  river  from  its  confluence  with 
Beau  Bafm  (at  the  head  of  Chignedo  channel)  to  its  main  fource  ;  and 
from  thence  by  a  due  eaft  line  to  the  Bay  of  Vert,  before  mentioned  : 
The  northern  fliores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  conftitnte  the  remainder  of 
tlie  fouthem  boundary.  All  iflands  included  in  the  above  limits  be- 
long to  this  province. 

Chief  Towns. 3  The  city  of  St.  John's,  the  capital  of  this  province, 
is  fituated  on  high,  rocky  ground,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  St.  John's. 
The  ftreets  are  Ipacious  and  regular.  It  contains  about  i  coo  inhab- 
itants, many  of  whom  live  in  decent,  well  built  houfes. 

St.  Anne's,  the  prefent  feat  of  government,  lies  about  80  miles  up 
this  river. 

Fredericktown,  formerly  the  feat  of  government,  Is  a  few  miles 
above  St.  Anne's,  at  the  head  of  fioop  navigation. 

St.  Andrews,  fituated  in  the  rear  of  an  ifland  of  that  name  on  the 
caft  fide  of  an  arm  (called  Scoodick)  of  the  inner  bay  of  Paflama- 
/quoddy,  is  very  regularly  laid  out  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare. 
It  has  but  few  houfes,  built  on  a  fmall  fcale.  The  few  inhabitants 
it  contains  are  chiefiy  employed  in  the  lumber  trade.  The  common 
tides  rife  here  about  18  feet. 

Rivers,  Soil,  &c.  j  St.  John's  is  the  principal  riverin  this  province. 
'From  its  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy^  to  its  main  fource,  is  com- 
puted to  be  350  miles.  The  tide  flows  80  or  90  rriiles  up  this  river. 
It  is  navigable  for  floops  of  50  tons  60  miles,  and  for  boats  200. 
Its  general  courfe  from  its  fource  is  E.  S.  E.  It  is  the  common  route 
to  Quebec.  It  furnifhes  the  inhabitants  with  falmon,  bafs  and  ftur- 
geon.  About  one  mile  above  the  city  of  St.  John's  is  the  only  en- 
trance into  this  river.  It  is  about  Boor  100  yards  wide,  and  about 
400  yards  in  length.  This  paflage  is  called  the  falls  of  the  river.  It 
being  narrow,  and  a  ridge  of  rocks  running  acrofs  the  bottom  of  the 
channel,  on  which  are  not  above  17  feet  of  water,  it  is  not  fufEcient- 
ly  fpacious  to  difcharge  tlie  frefli  waters  of  the  rivers  above.  The 
common  tides  flowin<y  here  about  20  feet,  the  waters  of  the  river,  at 
lonv  "juater,  a.TS  about  12  feet  higher  than  the  waters  of  the  fea  ;  at 
high  water,  the  waters  of  the  fea  are  about  five  feet  higher  than  the 
waters  of  the  river ;  fo  that  in  every  tide  there  are  two  falls,  one 
outwards  and  one  inwards.  The  only  titne  of  palling  v/ith  fafety  is 
at  the  time  when  the  waters  of  the  river  are  level  with  the  waters  of 
the  fea,  which  is  twice  in  a  tide,  and  continues  not  more  than  tiventy 
rh'mutss  each  time.  At  other  times  it  is  impaffable  or  extremely  dan- 
gerous*. 
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gerous.  This  paflage  refcmbles  that  at  Hell  Gate,  near  New  York. 
The  banks  of  this  river,  enriched  by  the  annual  frefliets,  are  excellent 
land.  About  30  miles  from  the  mouth  of  this  river  commences  a  fine 
level  country  of  rich  intervale  and  meadow  lands,  well  clothed  with 
timber  and  wood,  fuch  as  pine,  beech,  elm,  maple  and  walnut.  Tliis 
river  has  many  tributary  ftreams,  which  fall  into  it  from  each  fide, 
among  which  are  the  Oromodo  river  (by  which  the  Indians  have  a 
communication  with  Paflamaquoddy)  the  Nalliwach,  and  Madam- 
kifwick,  on  which  are  rich  intervales,  that  produce  all  kinds  of  grain, 
in  the  higheft  perie(n:ion.  This  noble  river  in  its  numerous  and  ex- 
t^nfive  branches,  waters  and  enriches  ^  large  traft  of  excellent  country, 
a  great  part  of  which  is  fettled  and  under  improvement.  The  up- 
lands, in  general,  are  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  timber,  fuch  as 
pine  and  I'pruce,  hemlock  and  hard  wood,  principally  beech,  birch, 
maple,  and  forne  aih.  The  pines  on  this  river  are  the  largefl  to  be 
met  with  in  Britifii  America,  and  afford  a  confiderable  fupply  of 
mafis,  (fome  from  20  to  30  inches  diameter)  for  the  Britifh  navy. 

There  are  three  rivers  v/hlch  fall  into  the  bay  of  Paffiimaquoddy ; 
the  largeft  is  called  by  the  modem  Indians  the  Scoodick  ;  but  by 
De  Mons  and  Cliamplaine,  Etcliemins.  Its  main  fource  is  near  Pe- 
nobfcot  river,  with  which  the  Indians  have  a  communication  ;  the 
carrying  place  between  the  two  rivers  15  but  three  miles.  The  rivers 
which  fall  into  Paflamaquoddy  Bay  have  intervales  and  meadows  on 
their  banks,  ajid  were  formerly  covered  with  a  large  growth  of  tim- 
ber, as  appears  from  the  remaining  large  trunks  of  trees  which  are 
ftill  vifible.  The  Indians  fay  tRat  about  50' years  ago,  in  a  very  dry, 
fealbn,  a  great  fire  dedroyed  moft  of  the  timber  on  the  eaftjide  of 
PafTamaquoddy  Bay,and  particularly  on  tlie  Megegadarick  or  Eaftern 
River,  which  falls  into  the  bay,  where  it  raged  with  great  violence, 
and  (pread  as  far  eaftward  as  the  river  which  falls  into  the  St.  John's, 
and  extended  nortlierly  and  wefterly  beyond  the  DickwafTet  or  Dig- 
dequafh  river,  which  falls  into  tlie  fame  fide  of  the  Bay. 

Mcrrimichi  river,  on  the  northcaft  coaft  of  Nevv'-  Brunfwick, falls  into 
;the  head  of  a  bay  of  the  fame  name.  A  little  above  its  confluence  with 
the  bay  k  forrtis  into  two  branches,  and  luns  through  a  fertile  tratft  of 
intervale  ;  and  the  land  in  general  in  this  quarter  Is  well  clotlied  with 
tmiber  of  vaiious  kinds.  From  this  river  there  is  a  communication 
wit^  lie  St.  John's,  partly  by  land,  but  principally  by  water  carriage. 
The  falmon  fifliery  is  carried  on  to  good  advantage  and 
....  t.  . J  i.;!i  r^  :^  -'rproving  near  the  entrance  of  the  bay. 

P^tiLcotl  falls  mto  an  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  called 

Chigneifl'O  ciiaiint-i.  From  its  confluence,  after  a  ccnrfe  of  fome 
inilc.'>  northerly,  it  takes  a  wcfiern  dlredlion  ;  and  the  Indians  have 
a  communication  from  the  head  of  it  with  St.  John's  river,  by  a 
portage  aero fs  to  the  head  of  Kennebecfius.  Mem ramcook  river  is 
ran  ward  oi' Pclitcodiak,  and  takes  a  nortbcafterly  dirc^iion,  and  has 
been  recommended  as  tlic  molt  naturaJ  and  proper  boundary  betweeu 
this  Province  and  Nov.i  Scotia. 

The  rivei-s  Ridigouclio  and  Nipifiguit,  run  from  weft  to  call  into 
C'lialcurs  and  Nipilignit  Bays,  whicli "  communicate  with  tlie  Gulf  of 

St. 
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St.  Lawrence.  The  river  St.  Croix*  empties  into  Paflamaquoddy 
Bay,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  boundary  between  New-Brunfwick  and 
Main. 

Bays  AND  Lakes.]  The  coaft  of  this  province  is  indented  with 
numerous  bays,  and  commodious  harbours.  The  principal  are 
Charlcur,  Merramichi,  Vert,  which  is  feparated  from  the  Bay  of  Fun- 
dy  by  a  narrow  ifthmus  of  about  1 8  miles  wide — Bay  of  Fundy ,  which 
extends  50  leagues  into  the  country  ;  Chenigto  or  Chignedo  bay  at 
the  head  of  Fundy  Bay  ;  Paffamaquoddy  bay  bordering  on  the 
Diftridl  of  Main.  At  the  entrance  of  this  bay  is  an  ifland,  granted 
to  feveral  gentlemen  in  Liverpool  in  Lancafhire,  who  named  it  Cam- 
pobello.  At  a  very  confiderable  expenfe,  they  attempted  to  form  a 
fettlement  here,  but  failed.  On  feveral  other  iflands  in  this  bay 
there  are  fettlements  made  by  people  from  Maffachufetts.  Among 
the  lakes  in  this  province  which  are  very  numerous,  and  as  yet 
without  names,  is  Grand  Lake,  near  St.  John's  Hver,  about  30  miles 
long  and  8  or  10  broad,  and  in  fome  places  40  fathoms  deep. 

Trade,  Forts,  Animals,  Indians,  History,  &c.]  See  NovA 
Scotia. 
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■R  -P  -iXTOVA  SCOTIA  is  feparated 

Boundaries   and  Lxtent.  ]   IX.  1  ^i      /i  r         /-. 

X^     on    the    northealt  from  Cape 

Breton,  by  the  Gut  of  Canfo.  On  the  north  it  has  a  part  of 
the  Gulf  cf  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  ftraits  of  Northumberland, 
which  feparate  it  from  the  Illand  St.  John's.  On  the  well  it 
has  New  Brunfwick  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  On  the  fouth  and  fouth- 
eaft  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  greatcft  length  is  from  Cape  Sable  on 
the  S.  W.  to  Cape  Canfo  on  the  N.  E.  This  province  contains 
8,789,000  acres  ;  of  which  three  millions  have  been  granted,  and 
two  millions  fettled,  and  under  improvement. 

Bays,  Lakes,  Capes,  &c.]  This  province  is  accommodated  with 
many  fpacious  harbours,  bays  and  coves  of  fhelter,"  equal  to  any 
in  the  world.  The  Cape  and  harbour  of  Canfo  are  40  leagues  eaft- 
ward  of  Halifiix.  Chedabuiflo  bay  is  about  10  leagues  N.  W.  of 
Canfo.  Chebucto  bay,  on  which  is  fituated  the  town  of  Halifax.  Th(| 
other  principal  bays  are  Frederick,  George,  Torbay,  Charlotte, 
King's,  Barrington,  Townfend,  St.  Mary's,  Annapohs  Royal,  the 
Bafin  of  Minas,  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  already  mentioned,  which 
waihes  the  fouthern  fhores  of  New  Brunfwick,  and  the  florthweftern 
ftiorcs  of  Nova  Scotia.  This  bay  is  12  leagues  acrofs  from  the  Gut 
of  Annapolis  to  St.  John's,  the  capital  of  New  Brunfwick.  The 
tides  are  rapid  in  this  bay,  and  rife  at  Annapolis  Bafin  about  30 
feet.  At  the  head  of  Chignefto  channel,  an  arm  of  this  bay,  the 
fpring  tides  rife  60  feet.  At  the  Bafin  of  Minas,  which  may  be  term- 
ed the  northeaft  arm  or  branch  of  this  bay,  tlie  tides  rile  40  feet. 

Befides 
•*  Ses  Dlftrift  af  Maine,  note  relative  ta  its  eaftern  boundary. 
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Befides  Cape  Sable  and  Cape  Canfo,  at  the  two  extremities  of  \}\h 
province  already  mentioned,  there  is  Cape  Blotvmedown  at  the 
Ibuthern  fide  of  the  entrance  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  into  the  BJlln 
of  Minas.  This  cape  is  the  eaftern  termination  of  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, extending  about  80  or  90  miles  to  the  Gut  of  Annapolis  ;  bound- 
ed on  the  north,  by  the  fhores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  ;  on  the  fouth,  hf 
Annapolis  river.  This  trad  of  land  is  reckoned  equal  in  richnefs 
and  fertility  to  any  in  America,  producing  wheat,  rye  barley,  oats, 
and  other  vegetables  in  perfeflion  and  abundance. 

The  principal  lakes,  are  Lake  Porter,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the 
ocean  about  five  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Halifax.  This  lake  is 
15  miles  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  with  iflands  in  it.  Pota- 
wock  Lake,  fo  called  by  the  Indians,  lies  at  the  head  of  St.  Marga- 
ret's Bay,  and  the  main  road  from  Halifax  to  Windfor.  The  great 
Lake  of  Shubenaccadie  lies  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  road  juft  mentioned, 
and  about  7  miles  from  it,  and  21  miles  from  Halifax.  There  is 
another  lake  of  confidcrable  magnitude,  called  by  the  French  in- 
habitants, Roflignol,  lying  between  Liverpool  and  Annapolis ;  tlie 
Indians  fay  tliis  lake  is  the  main  fource  of  Liverpool  and  Petit  rivers. 
It  has  been  a  place  of  refort  for  the  Indians,  on  account  of  die  con- 
venient hunting  grounds  around  it.  There  are  many  other  lakes 
and  ponds  which  diverfify  tliis  province. 

Rivers.]  The  principal  rivers  in  this  province  are  Annapolis 
and  Shubenaccadie.  -  The  latter  rifes  within  a  mile  of  the  town  of 
Dartmouth,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Halifax  harbour,  and  empties  into 
Cabequid  Bay,  taking  in  its  courfe  the  Slewiack  and  Gay's  rivers. 
St.  Mary's,  Antigonilh,  Liverpool,  Turket,  Mufquidoboit,  and  '^^ffi- 
bon  rivers,  are  of  lefs  note,  all  emptying  into  Piclou  harbour,  »  ther 
ilraics  of  Northumberland. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Mountains,!      The  fouthern  fliorcs  of 
Soil,  and  Productions.  J  Nova   Scotia,  to  the  eye 

of  a  ftranger,  exhibit  an  unfavourable  appearance,  being  in  general 
broken  and  ftony  ;  but  the  innumerable  illands  along  its  coalls, 
coves  and  harbours,  though  generally  compofed  of  rocky  fubfianccs, 
appear  by  nature  defigned  for  the  drying  of  filh,  being  covered  with 
materials  for  fiih  flakes  and  ftages ;  and  there  is  land  fufficient  for 
paftures  and  gardens  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  fifiiermen.  As  you 
advance  into  the  back  country,  it  wears  a  more  pleafing  appearance  ; 
and  at  Cornwallis,  Windfor,  Horton,  Annapolis,  Cumberland,  Cob- 
cquid,  Pitftou,  and  along  the  northern  fhores  of  the  province,  there 
are  cxtenfive,  well  improved  farms.  The  gradual  improvements  ia 
hufbandry,  which  has  been  encouraged  by  the  laudable  efforts,  and 
fuccefsful  experiments  of  the  Agricultural  Society  lately  eitabliihed 
hertf,  afford  reafonable  expe(5tation  that  Nova  Scotia  will  become  a 
flourifhing  colony. 

The  lands  in  general,  on  the  fea  coaft  of  this  province,  the  county 
of  Lunenburg  excepted,  and  a  few  hills  of  good  land,  aie  locky  and 
interfpcrfcd  with  fwamps  and  barrens.  The  growtli  in  general  is  a 
mixture  of  fpruce,  hemlock,  pine,  fir,  beech,  and  fome  rock  maple, 
which  furnilh  an  inexhauftiblc  lupj)ly  of  xnataii;tls  fur  building 
Ihips,  and  ether  purpofes.  The 
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The  moll  remarkable  land  on  the  fouth  fhore  of  Nova  Scotia  i& 
iKe  high  land  of  Afpotageon,  which  lies  on  the  promontory  whicli 
fcparates  Mahone  from  Margaret's  Bay.  This  land  may  be  feen  at 
a  great  diftance  from  the  offing,  and  is  the  land  generally  made  by 
Ihips  bound  from  Europe  and  the  Weft  Indies  to  Halifax.  The 
fummit  of  this  land  is  about  500  feet  perpendicular  from  the  level 
•fthefea. 

The  Ardois  mountain  lies  between  Wlndfor  and  Halifax,  about  30 
miles  N.  E.  from  the  latter.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  highcft  land  in 
the  province,  and  affords  an  extenfive  prGfpe<fl  of  ail  the  high  and 
low  lands  about  Windibr,  Falmouth,  and  the  diftant  country  bor- 
'dering  on  the  Bafm  of  Minas. 

Fisheries.]  The  coaft  of  this  province  abounds  with  fifli  of  various 

kinds,  as  cod,falmon,  mackarel, herring,  alewives,  trout,  &c.  and  being 

sear  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  Quero,  and  Sable   banks,  fifh- 

cries,  under  proper  management  and  regulations,  might  be  carried 

,  «n  with  certainty  of  fuccefs. 

Mines  and  Minerals.]  There  are  mines  of  coal  at  Cumberland 
and  on  the  eaft  river  which  fall  into  Fiftou  harbour.  There  are  alft* 
lime-ftone  and  plaftcr  of  Paris  at  Windfor,  and  in  the  Gut  of  Canfo. 
There  is  plenty  of  log  and  mountain  ore  in  Annapolis  townfhip,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Nidtau  river,  and  a  bloomery  erefted  there  ;.  and 
from  fome  late  fuccefsful  experiments,  tliere  is  a  good  profped  of  its 
becoming  a  public  benefit.  Some  fmall  pieces  of  copper  have  been 
found  at  Cape  D'Or  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Bafin  of  Minas,  but  not 
fufficient  to  eftablifli  a  well  grounded  expedation  of  any  mine  rich, 
enough  to  pay  for  the  working  of  it. 

Cascades.]  There  is  a  ftream  that  falls  into  tlie  head  of  Milford 
haven,  ever  a  fall  about  40  feet  high;  and  another  into  the  harbour 
of  St.  John's,  on  the  northeall  lliore  of  the  province,  over  a  fall  about 
th^  fame  height. 

Animals.]  In  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunfwick, 
the  animals  are  of  the  fame  kind  as  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  but  ate  not  fo  numerous. 

Forts.]  Thefe  are  Fort  Edward  at  Windfor,  capable  of  contain- 
ing 200  men ;  Annapolis,  100  j  Cumberland,  300  ;  Fort  Howe  on  St. 
John's  river,  in  New  Brunfwick,  100  ;  befides  which  are  barracks, 
inclofed  in  a  ftockade  at  Cornwaliis,  for  about  50  men.  This  was  the 
Itate  of  thefe Yorts  la  1783. 

Indians.]  Thefe  are  the  Micmacks,  and  the  tribe  called  the  Mare- 
chites.  The  former  inhabit  the  eaftern  lliore,  between  Halifax  and 
Cape  Breton ;  between  Cumbeiland  county  and  the  northeaft  coaft 
r.f  the  province,  towards  Chaleur  Bay  ;  about  the  heads  of  the  rivers 
which  run  through  the  counties  of  Hants  and  Kings  County  ;  and 
between  Cape  Sable  and  Annapolis  Royal.  This  tribe  is  fuppofed 
to  havb  about  300  fighting  men.  The  Marcchites,  inhabit  the  river 
St.  John's,  and  around  Paflamaquoddy  Bay ;  and  are  eftimated  at 
140  fighting  men :  They  are  much  fuperior  in  all  refpcfts  to  the  Mick- 
tnacks. 

Chiep 
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Chief  Towns.]  Halifax,  the  capital  of  the  Pi-ovince  of  Nova 
Scotia,  was  fettled  by  a  number  of  Britilh  fubjeds  in  1749.  It  is 
fituated  in  latitude  44°  40'  on  a  fpacious  and  commodious  bay  01 
harbour,  of  a  bold  and  eafy  entrance,  where  athoufand  of  thelargeil 
ihips  might  ride  with  great  convenience  and  fafety.  The  town  is 
built  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  harbour,  on  the  declivity  of  a  command- 
ing hill,  whofe  fummit  is  236  feet  perpendicular  from  the  level  of  the 
fea.  The  town  is  laid  out  into  oblong  fquares  ;  the  ftreets  parallel 
and  at  right  angles.  The  town  and  fuburbs  are  about  two  miles  in 
length  ;  and  the  general  width  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  contained  in 
1793  about  4000  inhabitants  and  700  houfes.  At  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  is  the  king's  naval  yard,  completely  built  and 
fupplied  v.'ith  ftores  of  every  kind  for  the  royal  navy.  The  harbour 
of  Halifax  is  reckoned  inferior  to  no  place  in  Britifa  America  for  the 
feat  of  government,  being  open  and  acceffible  at  all  feafons  of  the 
year,  when  almoft  all  other  harbours  in  thefe  provinces  are  locked 
up  with  ice  ;  alfo  from  its  entrance,  fituation  and  its  proximity  to  tlic 
Bay  of  Fundy,  and  principal  interiour  fettlements  of  the  province. 
The  other  principal  towns  are  Shelburne  on  Port  Rofeway,  near  Cape 
Sables,  containing,  in  1 783,  600  families, which  have  fince  diminilh- 
cd  ;  Digby,  fettled  in  1783;  Lunenburg;  Annapolis,  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  with  a  fine  harbour,  otherwife  a  place  of  no 
importance  ;  Guyfborough,  or  Manchefter,  10  leagues  N.  W.  of  Cape 
Canfo,  250  families  in  1783  ;  Rawdon,  40  miles  from  Halifax,  60 
houfes  ;  New  Dublin,  Liverpool,  Windfor,  Cornv>rallis,  Horlon,  Yar- 
mouth, Barrington  and  Argyle. 

Trade  and  Population.^  The  exports  from  G.  Britain  to  this 
country  confift  chiefly  of  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  and  other  necelTli- 
ries  for  wear,  of  fifliing  tackle,  ind  rigging  for  (hips.  The  amount 
of  exports,  at  an  average  of  three  years,  before  the  new  fetdements,  j 
was  about  26,500!.  The  only  articles  obtained  in  exchange  are, 
timber  and  the  produce  of  the  filhery,  which,  at  a  large  average, 
amounted  to  38,000!.  But  from  the  late  increai'e  of  inhabitants,  it 
is  fuppofcd  that  they  will  now  ered  faw  mills,  and  endeavour  to  fup- 
ply  the  Weft  India  iflands  with  lumber  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  the 
])roduce  of  the  filhery,  which  will  be  a  profitable  article  to  botli  coun- 
tries. The  whole  population  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunfwick  anci 
the  iflands  adjoining,  is  eftimated  at  50,000.  This  eilimate  it  Is 
fuppofed  is  confiderably  too  large.  Recent  accounts  of  thefe  fettle- 
ments reprefent  tliem  as  in  a  declining  ftate,  liaving  great  nuinbers 
of  the  houfes  built  in  tlie  new  towns  uninhabited,  and  confiderably 
reduced  in  value. 

Road.]  In  1 792,  40  miles  of  a  good  cart  road  was  cut,  cleared 
and  bridged,  from  the  populous  and  flourifliing  fettlements  at  Poi6tou»  ^ 
on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  Hahfax,  a  diftance  of  68  miles.  Eight 
miles  of  this  dKlancc  had  before  been  cut.  The  advantages  to  the 
diftriifl  above  mentioned  from  this  road  in  point  of  commerce  with  the 
capital,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  government,  will  be' 
great.  The  expenie  of  it  was  defrayed  by  a. revenue,  which  has  al- 
ways been  difpofcd  of  hj  the  former  governors,  but  not  before  ap- 
plied t*  fuch  beneficialpiirpofes.  History.] 
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tlisTORV.]  Notwithftahding  the  forbidding  appearance  "of  this 
country,  it  was  here  that  fome  of  the  firft  European  fettlements  were 
znade.  The  firft  grant  of  lands  in  it  was  given  by  Charles  11.  in  1 663, 
to  Sir  William  Alexander,  from  whom  it  had  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia, 
or  New  Scotland.  Since  then  it  has  frequently  changed  hands,  from 
one  private  proprietor  to  another,  and  from  the  French  to  the  Englilh 
nation,  backward  and  forward.  It  was  not  confirmed  to  the  Englilh 
till  the  peace  of  Utrecht ;  and  their  defign  in  acquiring  it  does  not 
feem  to  have  arifen  fo  much  from  any  profpedt  of  direct  profit  to  be 
obtamed  by  it,  as  from  an  apprchenfion  that  the  French,  by  poifeffing 
this  province,  might  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  annoy  the  other 
Britiih  fettlements.  Upon  this  principle,  3000  families  were  tranf- 
ported  in  1 749,  at  the  charge  of  tlie  governinent,  into  this  country, 
who  built  and  fettled  the  town  of  Halifax. 

Lift  of  Governors  of  Nova  Scotia  fince  1720. 

**  In  the  year  1720,  Colonel  Phillips  was  appointed  Governor  of  No- 
va Scotia;  and  in  the  year  1749,  General  Corawallis  was  appointed 
in  his  place,  a.nd  was  founder  of  the  prefent  fettlement  of  this  colony. 

In  1752  Colonel  Hopfon  fucceeded  ;  in  1753,  he  had  leave  to  return 
to  England,  and  his  fucceffor  in  the  adminiftration  was  Lieutenant 
Colonel  then  Lieutenant  Governor  Lawrence,  who  in  1756  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  in  the  room  of  Colonel  Hopfon. 

Governor  Lawrence  died  in  1760,  and  GQvernor  Ellis,  who  had 
been  Governor  of  Georgia,  was  appointed  Governor,  and  was  oil 
the  point  of  leaving  England  ;  but  Mr.  Belcher,  fenior  counfellor, 
was  appointed  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Colonel 
Wilmot  in  1763,  who  was  appointed  Lieutenant  Governor  and  was 
afterwards,  in  1764,  appointed  Governor  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Ellis. 

In  1766  Governor  Wilmot  died,  and  the  adminifiration  was  fuc- 
ceffively  managed  by  Mr.  Green, the  fenior  Counfellor,  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  Franklin,  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  Lord  William 
Campbell,  who  had  been  appointed  Governor,  arrived.  He  contin- 
ued in  the  government  till  1773,  when  he  was  fucceeded  by  Colonel 
Legge,  who  was  called  home  in  1776.  The  adminiftration  of  the 
government  devolved  fuccefllvely  on  Lieutenant  Governor  Arbuth- 
tiot  ;  in  1778  on  Sir  Richard  Hughes,  and  1781  on  Sir  Andrew 
HammoHd. 

In  1782,  Colonel  John  Parr  was  appointed  Governor  in  ftead  of  ad- 
Legge.  He  died  November  1790,  aged  66.  On  his  deceafe,  the  Gov- 
ernor, miniftration  of  the  government  devolved  on  Richard  Bulkley, 
Prefident  of  the  Council.  John  Wentworth,  Surveyor  General  of  the 
woods,  was  then  in  England,  and  as  foon  as  Governor  Paiys  death  was 
known  there, he  applied  for  the  commiflion  and  obtained  it.  He  arrived 
in  the  fpring  of  1792  at  Halifax,  and  how  (1795)  continues  in  oSice. 

Since  the  Britiih  Provinces  in  North  America  have  been  put  under 
a  general  Governor, the  Governor  of  each  province  is  ftyled  Lieutenant 
Governor.  The  general  govei-nment  comprehends  Nova  Sco*-':.,  New 
Brunfwick,  St.  John's,  Sydney,  Lower  Canada  and  Upper  Canada. 
The  refidencc  of  tlie  general  Governor  is  at  Quebec." 

L  N.B. 
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N.  B.  This  account  of  the  governors  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  much  of 
the  information  under  the  heads  of  New  Brunfwick,  Nova  Scotia  and 
Cape  Breton,  are  taken  from  a  late  account  of  thefe  provinces  by  the 
furveyor  general  of  Nova  Scotia,  publiihed  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Maffachufetts  Hiftorical  Society. 


ISLAND    OF    St.  J  O  H  N's. 

THIS  ifland  lies  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  near  the  northern 
coaft  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  is  103  miles  long,  and 
from  10  to  35  broad.  It  has  feveral  fine  rivers,  a  rich  foil,  and  is 
pleafantly  fituated.  Charlottetown  is  its  principal  town,  and  is  the 
refidence  of  the  lieutenant  governor,  who  is  the  chief  officer  on 
the  ifland.  The  number  of  inhabitants  are  eftimated  at  about  5000. 
Upon  the  redudtion  of  Cape  Breton,  in  1745,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
ifland,  amounting  to  about  4000,  fubmitted  quietly  to  the  Britifli 
arms.  While  the  French  poflelFed  this  ifland,  they  improved  it  to  fo 
much  advantage  as  that  it  was  called  the  granary  of  Canada,  which 
it  furniflied  with  great  plenty  of  com,  as  well  as  beef  and  pork. 
It  is  attached  to  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  other  iflands  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  worthy  of  notice,  are, 

jinticojiiy  near  the  mouth  of  St.  Lawrence'  river,  about  1 20  miles 
long  and  30  broad.     It  has  no  convenient  harbour  and  is  uninhabited. 

The  Magdalen  Jjles,  lying  in  61°  40' \V.  Lon.  and  between  47°  13' 
to  47°  42'  N.  Lat.  and  inhabited  ty  a  few  fifliermen.  Tlicfe  iflands 
were  formerly  frequented  by  Sea-cows,  but  they  are  now  become 
fcarce. 

Ij7e  Percee,  about  15  miles  fouth  of  Cape  Gafpee,  is  a  fmall  but  re- 
markable ifland,  being  *'  a  perpendicular  rock,pierced  with  two  natural 
arches,  through  which  the  fea  flows.  One  of  thefe  arches  is  fufficiently 
high  to  admit  a  large  boat  to  pafs  freely  through  it."  [^Freeman's  Re- 
maris."} 
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Situation  and  Extent. 

Nlilcs. 
I  cni?th  1 2  CO  1  r^ '  "*  ^"^  46°  NorUi  Latitude. 

Breadth  1040I  Between]    80  E.and24;W  Lon.  from  Philadelphia. 
^   ■'  C  04    and  96°  W.  Lon.  from  London. 

Boundaries.  1     T>  9^^^^^  "°*"'^^^  ^"^  c^^'  ^Y  Britilh  Amer- 
AJ  ica,  or  the  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  and  New  Brunfwick  ;    fouthcaft,  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  ; 
fouth,  by  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida  ;  weft,  by  the  river  Miflifippi. 

In  the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  in  1783,  the  limits  of  the  Ameri- 
can United  Slates  are  more  particularly  defined  in  the  words  follow- 
ing : 
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ing  :  "  And  that  all  difputes  which  might  arife  in  futufe  on  die  fub- 
jeft  of  the  boundaries  of  the  faid  United  States  may  be  prevented, 
it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared,  that  the  following  are  and  Ihall  l>e 
their  boundaries,  viz.  From  the  northwell  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  viz, 
that  angle  which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  fource 
of  St.  Croix  River  to  the  Highlands,  along  the  faid  Highlands, 
which  divide  thofe  rivers  that  empty  themfelves  into  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  from  thofe  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  north- 
veftemmoft  head  of  Connedicut  river  ;  thence  down  along  the  mid- 
dle of  that  river  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  from 
thence  by  a  line  due  weft  on  faid  latitude,  until  it  ftrikes  the  river  Iro- 
quois or  Cataraqui ;  thence  along  the  middle  of  the  faid  river  into 
Lake  Ontario  ;  through  the  middle  of  faid  lake,  until  it  ftrikes  the 
communication  by  water  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Erie  ;  thence 
along  th?  middle  of  faid  communication  into  Lake  Erie,  through  the 
middle  of  faid  lake,  until  it  arrives  at  the  water  communication  be- 
tween that  lake  and  Lake  Huron  ;  thence  through  the  middle  of  faid 
lake  to  the  water  communication  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Superior; 
thence  through  Lake  Superior,  northward  of  the  Ifles  Royal  and  Phil- 
lipeaux,  to  the  Long  Lake  ;  thence  through  the  middle  of  faid  Long 
Lake,  and  the  water  communication  between  it  and  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  to  the  faid  Lake  of  the  Woods  ;  thence  through  the  ilild 
lake  to  the  moft  northweftern  point  thereof,  and  from  thence,  on  a 
due  weft  courfe,  to  tlie  River  Miftifippi  ;  thence  by  a  line  to  be  drawn 
along  the  middle  of  faid  River  Miftifippi,  until  it  fhall  interfect  the 
northernmoft  part  of  the  thirty-firft  degree  of  north  latitude. 

"  South,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  due  eaft  from  die  determination  of  the 
line  laft  mentioned,  in  the  latitude  of  thirty-one  degrees  north  of  the 
equator,  to  the  middle  of  the  River  Apalachichola,  or  Catahouche  ; 
thence  along  the  middle  thereof  to  its  jundion  with  the  Flint  River  ; 
thence  ftraight  to  the  head  of  St.  Mary's  River  ;  and  thence  down 
along  the  middle  of  St.  Mary's  River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

"  Eaft,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  River  St. 
Croix,  from  its  mouth,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  to  its  fource,  and  from  its 
fource  diredtly  north,  to  the  aforefaid  Highlands,  whicli  divide  the 
rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  thofe  which  fall  into  die 
River  St.  Lawrence  ;  comprehending  all  iftands  widiin  twenty  leagues 
of  any  part  of  the  fhores  of  the  United  States,  and  lying  between  lines 
to  be  drawn  due  eaft  from  the  points  where  the  aforefaid  boundaries 
between  Nova  Scotia  on  die  one  part,  and  Eaft  Florida  on  die  other, 
fhall  refpeftively  touch  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Adantic  Ocean, 
excepting  fuch  iflands  as  now  are,  or  heretofore  have  been,  withiji  the 
limits  of  the  faid  province  of  Nova  Scotia." 

The  territory  of  the  United  States,  according  to  Mr.  Hutchins,  con- 
tains, by  computation,  a  million  of  fquare  miles,  in  which  arc 

640,000,000  acies 
Dedud  for  water  51,000,000 


Acres  of  land  in  die  United  Statcfc:  589,000,000 

L  2  That 
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That  part  of  the  United  States,  comprehended  between  the  we^ 
boundary  line  of  Pennfylvania,  on  the  eaft  ;  the  boundary  line  betweeir 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  extending  from  the  northweft 
corner  of  Pennfylvania,  to  the  northweft  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  on  the  north  ;  the  river  Miffifippi,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  on  the  weft  ;  and  the  river  Ohio  on  the  fouth,  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned bounds  of  Pennlylvania,  corit;:ins,.  by  cemputation,  about;^:, 
4.1  i,ooa  fquare  miles,  in  which  are  263,040,000  acrcs^ 

Deduft  for  water  43,040,000 

To  be  difpofed  of  by  order  of  Cbn-l 
grefs,  when  purchafed  of  the  Indians  y  '       ' 

The  whole  of  this  immenfe  extent  of  unappropriated  weftern  terr!--'' 
tory,  containing,  as  above  ftated,  220,000,000  of  acres,  and  feveral 
large  tradls  fouth  of  the  Ohio,*  have  been,  by  the  cefllon  of  Tome  of 
the  original  thirteen  ftates,  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  transferred  to 
the  federal  government,. and  are  pledged  as  a  fund  for  fmking  the  debt 
cf  the  United  States.  Of  this  territory  the  Indians  now  polFefs  a  ve- 
ry large  proportion.  Mr.  JefFerfon,  in  his  report  to  Congrefs,  Nov.  8^ 
1 79 1,  defcribes  the  boundary  line  between  us  and  the  Indians,  as  fol-- 
lows :  "  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cayahoga  (which  falls  into 
the  fouthernmoft  part  of  Lake  Erie)  and  running  up  the  river  to  the 
poftage,  betVv'een  that  and  the  Tufcarora  (or  N.  E.)  branch  of  the 
Mufkingum  ;  then  down  the  faid  branch  to  the  forks,,  at  the  crofting 
place  above  Fort  Lawrence  ;  then  weftwardly,  towards  the  portage  of 
the  Great  Miami,  to  the  main  branch  of  that  river  ;  then  down  the 
Miami,  to  the  fork  of  that  river,  next  below  the  old  fort,  which  was 
taken  by  the  French,  in  r752  ;  thence  due  weft  to  the  river  De  la  Panfc 
(a  branch  of  the  Wabaili)  and  down  that  river  to  the  Wabaih.  So 
tar  the  line  is  precifcly  determined,  and  cleared  of  the  claims  of  the 
Indians.  The  traift  comprehending  the  whole  country  within  the  a- 
bove  defcribed  line,  the  Wabaih,  the  Ohio,  and  the  weftern  limits  of 
Pennfylvania,  contains  about  55,000  fquare  miles.  How  far  on  the 
weftern  fide  of  the  Wabafli,  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the  Indians  has 
been  defined,  we  know  not.  It  is  only  undcrftood  in  general,  that  their 
title  to  the  lower  country,  between  that  river  and  the  Illinois,  was- 
formerly  extinguillied  by  the  French,,  while  in  their  pofFeffion." 
FJlimaU  of  the  tumhcr  of  Acres  cf  'water.,  north  and  ivijl-ward  of  the  river  OhiOy 

ivith'm  the  territory  of  the  United  States^  Acres. 

In  Lake  Superior,  -  _  _  -  21,952,780- 

Lake  of  tlie  Woods,         -  ,  -  -         1,135,800 

Lake  Rain,  &c.  .,  .         .  -  .        165,20* 

Red  Lake,  ...  -  551,000 

Lake  Michigan,  -  -  -  -  10,368,000- 

Bay  Puan,  .  -  .        _  -         1,21:6,000 

Lake  Huron,  -  -  »  -  5,009,920- 

Lake  St.  Clair,  ...  .  89,500 

Lake  Eric,  weltem  part,  ...         2,252,800? 

Sundry  fmall  lakes  and  rivers,.        ,  -  -         301,000- 

43,040,000? 
*  Ceded  by  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  with  certain  refcrw*- 
lions  far  ^he  Indians  and  other  purpofes,  as  wi41  be  mcutioned  hereafter. 


2,390,003 

500,000 

1,700,000 

330,000 

630,000 

2,000,000 

7,960,00© 

Total, 

51,000,000 
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jEftlmate  of  the  nurhher  of  acres  of 'water  ivithln  the  thirteen  Umted  States. 
In  the  lakes,  &c.  as  abovementloned —  43, 040,000 

In  Lake  Erie,  weftward  -of  the  line  ^ 
«xtended  from    the  northweft  corner  j 
of   Pennfylvania,    due    north   to  the  >     410,000 
Ijoundary   between  the  JBrltifli   terri-  ) 
tory  and  the  United  States,  J 

In  Lake  Ontario, 
Lake  Champlaincy 
Chefapeak  Bay, 

Albemarle  Bay,  -  -^ 

Delaware  Bay,         -         - 
AH  the  rivers  within  the  thirteen  1 
States,  including  the  Oliio,        J 


Cawals  and  Lakes. 3  It  may  in  truth  be  faid,  tliat  no  part  of  the 
"w-Qi-ld  is  fo  well  watered  with  Iprings,  rivulets,  rivers,  and  lakes,  as 
•the  territory  of  the  United  States.  By  means  of  thefe  various  ftreams 
.and  colledtions  of  water,  the  whole  country  .Is  checkered  into  iflands 
•and  peninfulas.  The  United  States,  and  indeed  all  parts  of  North 
America,  feem  to  have  been  formed  by  nature  for  the  mqft  intimate 
union.  The  facilities  of  na^'igation  render  the  communication  be- 
tween the  poits  of  Georgia  and  Jlew-HampOiire  far  more  expeditious 
and  pradicable,  than  between  thofe  of  Provence  and  Picardy  ia 
France;  Cornwall  and  C^ithnefs,  in  Great  Britain;  or  Gallicia  and 
Catalonia,  in  Spain.  The  canals  opening  between  Sufquehannah  and 
Delaware,  between  Pafquctank  ^nd  Ehzabeth  rivers,  in  Virginia,  and 
i>etween  the  Schuylkill  and  Sufquehannah,  will  open  a  communica- 
tion from  the  C;'roljnas  to  tlie  wcftern  counties  cf  Pennfylvania  and 
New  York.  The  improvement  of  the  Patomak,  will  give  a  paflage 
from  the  fouthem  States,  to  the  weftern  parts  of  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Pennfylvanir,  and  even  to  tlie  lakes.  From  Detroit,  to  Alexandria, 
•on  the  Patomak,  fix  hundred  and  feven  miles,  are  but  tv/o  carrying 
.places,  which  together  do  not  exceed  the  diftance  of  forty  miles. 
The  canals  of  Delawkn-e  and  Chefapeak  will  open  the  communication 
from  South  Carolina  to  New  Jei-fey,  Delaware,  the  moft  populous 
parts  of  Pennfylvania,  and  the  midland  counties  of  New  York.  Wera 
thefe,  and  the  canal  between  Afhiey  and  Cooper  rivers,  in  South  Car- 
olina— the  canals  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  ftate  of  New  York,  and 
thofe  df  Maffachufetts  and  New  Hamplhire,  all  opened,  and  many  of 
them  are  in  great  forwardncfs.  North  America  would  thereby  be  con- 
verted into  a  clufcer  of  large  and  fertile  iflands,  communicating  with 
«ach  other  with  eafe  and  iittle  expenfc,  and  in  many  inllances  without 
tlae  uncertainty  or  danger  of  the  feas. 

There  is  nothing  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  which  refembles  the 
prodigious  chain  of  lakes  in  thl.s  part  of  the  woHd.  They  may  prop- 
L  3  erlf 
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erly  be  termed  inland  feas  of  frefli  water ;  and  even  thofe  of  the  fee- 
ond  or  third  clafs  in  magnitude,  are  of  larger  circuit  than  the  great- 
eft  lake  in  the  eaftern  continent.  Some  of  the  moft  northern  lakes 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  have  never  been  furveyed,  or  even 
vifited  till  lately  by  white  people  ;  of  courfe  we  have  no  defcription 
of  them  which  can  be  relied  on  as  accurate.  Others  have  been  par- 
tially furveyed,  and  their  relative  fituation  determined.  The  beft  ac- 
count of  them  which  we  have  been  able  to  procure  is  as  follows  : 

The  Lake  of  the  Woods,  the  moft  northern  in  the  United  States,  is 
fo  called  from  the  large  quantities  of  wood  growing  on  its  banks  ; 
fuch  as  oaks,  pines,  firs,  fpruce,  &c.  This  lake  lies  nearly  eaft  of  the 
fouth  end  of  Lake  Winnepeek,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fource  or 
condudor  of  one  branch  of  the  river  Bourbon,  if  there  be  fuch  a  riv- 
er. Its  length  from  eaft  to  weft  is  faid  to  be  about  feventy  miles, 
and  in  fome  places  it  is  forty  miles  wide.  The  Killiftinoe  Indians 
encamp  on  its  borders  to  filh  and  hunt.  This  lake  is  the  communi- 
cation between  the  Lakes  Winnepeek  and  Bourbon,  and  Lake  Supe- 
rior. 

Rainy,  or  Long  Lake,  lies  eaft  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  is  fai4 
to  be  nearly  an  hundred  miles  long,  and  in  no  part  more  than  twenty 
miles  wide. 

Eaftward  of  this  lake,  lie  feveral  fmall  ones,  which  extend  In  a 
ftring  to  the  great  carrying  place,  and  thence  into  Lake  Superior. 
Between  thefe  little  lakes  aie  feveral  carrying  places,  which  render 
the  trade  to  the  northweft  difficult,  and  exceedingly  tedious,  as  it 
takes  two  years  to  make  one  voyage  from  Michillimakkinak  to  thefe 
parts. 

Lake  Superior,  formerly  termed  the  Upper  Lake,  from  its  northern 
fituation,  is  fo  called  from  its  magnitude,  it  being  the  largeft  on  the 
continent.  It  may  juftly  be  termed  the  Cafpian  of  America,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  largeft  body  of  frelh  water  on  the  globe.  Accord- 
ing to  the  French  charts,  it  is  1500  miles  in  circumference.  A  great  1 
part  of  the  coaft  is  bounded  by  rocks  and  uneven  ground.  The  wa^ 
ter  is  pure  and  tanfparent,  and  appears  generally,  throughout  thC' 
lake,  to  lie  upon  a  bed  of  huge  rocks.  It  has  been  remarked,  in  re- 
gard to  the  w;iters  of  this  Inke,  with  how  much  truth  I  pretend  not 
to  fay,  that  although  their  furface,  during  the  h^at  of  fummer,  is  im- 
pregnated with  no  fmall  degree  of  warmth,  yet  on  letting  down  a  cup 
to  the  depth  of  about  a  fathom,  the  water  drawn  from  thence  is  coo| 
and  rcfrclliing. 

The  litualion  of  tliis  lake,  from  the  moft  accurate  obfervationS 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  lies  between  forty-fix  and  fiftf 
degrees  oi'  north  lauiudc,  and  between  nine  and  eighteen  degrees  of 
weft  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  Philadelphia. 

There  are  many  illands  in  this  lake,  two  of  them  have  each  land 
enough,  if  proper  for  cultivation^  to  form  a  confiderable  province  ;  ef- 
pecially  Ille  Royal,  wliich  is  noi'lcfs  than  an  hundred  miles  long,  and 
in  many  places  forty  broad.  The  natives  fuppofe  thcfc  iflands  are  the 
relldenoe  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

Two 
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Two  large  rivers  empty  themfelves  into  this  lake,  on  the  north  and 
liortheaft  fide  ;  one  is  called  the  Nipegon,  which  leads  to  a  tribe  of  the 
Ghippeways,  who  inhabit  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  and  the  other  is  the 
Michipicooton  river,  the  fource  of  which  is  towards  James' Bay,  from 
whence  there  is  faid  to  be  but  a  fliort  portage  to  another  river,  which 
empties  itfelf  into  that  bay. 

Not  far  from  the  Nipegon  is  a  fmall  river,  that,  juft  before  it  enters 
the  lake,  has  a  perpendicular  fall  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  of  fix 
hundred  feet.  [^Carver.'}  It  is  very  narrow,  and  appears  at  a  dif- 
tance  like  a  white  garter  fufpended  in  the  air.  There  are  upwards  -of 
thirty  other  rivers,  which  empty  into  this  lake,  fome  of  which  are  of 

^  »  confidgrable  fize.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  it  is  a  remarkable  point  or 
-cape  of  about  fixty  miles  in  length,  called  point  Chegomegan.  About 
an  hundred  miles  weft  of  this  cape,  a  confiderable  river  falls  into  the 
lake,  the  head  of  which  is  compofed  of  a  great  affemblage  of  fmall 
ftreams.  This  river  is  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  virgin  copper 
that  is  found  on  and  near  its  banks.  Many  fmall  iflands,  particularly 
on  the  eaftern  fliores,  abound  with  copper  ore  lying  in  beds,  with  the 
appearance  of  copperas.  This  metal  might  be  ealily  made  a  very 
advantageous  article  of  commerce.  This  lake  abounds  with  filh, 
particularly  trout  and  fturgeon  ;  the  former  weigh  from  twelve  to 
fifty  pounds,  and  are  caught  almoft  any  feafon  of  the  year  in  great 
plenty.  Storms  affed:  Uiis  lake  as  much  as  they  do  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ;  the  wav.es  run  as  high,  and  the  navigation  is  equally  danger- 
ous. It  difcharges  its  waters  from  the  foutheaft  corner,  through  the 
Straits  of  St.  Marie,  which  are  about  forty  miles  long.  Near  the 
upper  end  of  thefe  ftraits  is  a  rapid,  which,  though  it  is  inrpoffible  for 

'  canoes  to  afcend,  yet,  when  conduced  by  careful  pilots,  may  be  de- 
fcended  without  danger. 

Though  Lake  Superior  is  fupplied  by  near  forty  rivers,  many  of 
which  are  large,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  one  tenth  part  of  the  waters 
which  are  conveyed  into  it  by  thefe  rivers  is  difcharged  by  the  above- 
mentioned  ftrait.  Such  a  fuperabundance  of  water  can  be  difpofed 
of  only  by  evaporation.*     The  entrance  into  this  lake  from  the  Straits 

of 

*  That  fuch  a  fuperabundance  of  water  (hould  be  difpofed  of  by  evaporation  is  no 
Angular  circumftance.  "  There  are  fome  feas,"  fays  an  ingenious  correfpondent, 
who  has  not  obliged  me  with  his  name,  "  in  which  there  is  a  pretty  juft  balance  be- 
tween the  waters  received  from  rivers,  brooks,  &c.  and  the  wafte  by  evaporation. 
Ot  this  the  Cafpian  Sea  in  Aiia  affords  an  inftance  ;  which,  though  it  receives 
feveral  large  rivers,  has  no  outlet.  There  are  others,  (to  fpealc  in  borrowed  lan- 
guage) whofe  expenfe  exceeds  their  income  ;  and  thefe  would  foon  become  bank- 
rupt, were  it  not  for  the  fupplies  which  they  conftantly  receive  from  larger  collec- 
tions of  water,  with  which  they  are  connected  ;  fuch  are  the  Black  and  Mediterra- 
nean feas  ;  into  the  former  of  which  there  is  a  conftant  current  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, through  the  Bofphorus  of  Thrace  ;  and  into  the  latter,  from  the  Atlantic, 
through  tlie  Straits  of  Gibralteji  Others  again  derive  more  from  their  tributary 
ftreams  than  they  lofe  by  evaporation.  TKefe  give  rife  to  large  rivers.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  Dambea,  in  Africa,  the  Winipifeogee,  in  New  Hampihire,  Lake  Supe- 
rior and  other  waters  in  North  America; and  the  quantity  they  difcharge  is  only  the 
difference  between  the  influx  and  the  evaporation.  It  is  obfervable  that  on  the 
fhores  the  evaporation  is  much  greater  than  at  a  diilance  from  them  on  the  ocean. 
The  rejnarkablc  clufter  of  lakes  in  the  middle  of  North  America,  of  which  Lake 
L  4  Superior 
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of  St.  Marie,  affords  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  profpedls  in  the  world. 
On  the  left  may  be  feen  many  beautiful  little  iflands  that  extend  a 
confiderable  way  before  you  ;  and  on  the  right,  an  agreeable  fucceffion 
of  fmall  points  of  land,  that  projeft  a  little  way  into  the  water,  and 
contribute,  with  the  iflands,  to  render  this  delightful  bafon  calm,  and 
fecure  from  thofe  tempelliuous  winds,  by  which  the  adjoining  lake  is 
frequently  troubled. 

Lake  Huron,  into  which  you  enter  through  the  Straits  of  St.  Marie, 
is  next  in  magnitude  to  Lake  Superior,  It  lies  between  43°  30'  and  46" 
30'  of  north  latitude,  and  between  fix  and  eight  degrees  wefllongi- 
tude.  Its  circumference  is  about  one  thoufand  miles.  On  the  north 
fide  of  this  lake  is  an  ifland  called  Manataulin,  fignifying  a  place  of 
ipirits,  and  is  confidered  as  facred  by  the  Indians.  On  the  fouthwefl 
part  of  this  lake  is  Saganaum  Bay,  about  eighty  miles  in  length,  and 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  broad.  Thunder  Bay,  fo  called  from 
the  thunder  that  is  frequently  heard  here,  lies  about  half  way  be- 
tween Saganaum  Bay  and  the  northwefl  corner  of  the  lake.  It  is 
about  nine  miles  acrofs  either  way.  The  fifh  are  the  fame  as  in  Lake 
Superior.  At  the  northwefl  corner  this  lake  communicates  with 
Lake  Michigan,  by  the  Straits  of  Michillimakkinak. 

The  Chippeway  Indians  live  fcattered  around  this  lake  ;  particularly 
near  Saganaum  Bay.  On  its  banks  are  found  amazing  quantities  o^ 
fand  cherries. 

Michigan  Lake  lies  between  latitude  42°  10'  and  46"  30'  north  ; 
nnd  between  1 1  °  and  13°  weft  long,  from  Philadelphia.  Its.computedL 
length  is  280  miles,  from  north  to  fouth  ;  its  breadth  from  60  to  70 
miles.  It  is  navigable  for  Ihipping  of  any  burthen  ;  and  at  thenorth- 
eaftcm  part  communicates  with  Lake  Huron,  by  a  llrait  fix  miles 
broad,  on  tlie  ibuth  fide  of  which  ftands  fort  Michillimakkinak, 
which  is  the  name  of  the  flrait.  In  this  lake  are  feveral  kinds  of  fifh, 
particularly  trout  of  an  excellent  quality,  weighing  from  20  to  60 
poi'nds,and  Ibme  have  been  taken  in  the  Straits  of  Michillimakkinak, 
of  90  pounds.  Welhvard  of  this  lake  are  large  meadows,  faid  to  ex- 
tend to  the  MifTifippi.  It  receives  a  number  of  rivers  from  the  weft  and 
eaft,  among  which  is  the  river  St.  Jofeph,  very  rapid  and  full  of 
jflanus.  It  Iprings  from  a  number  of  I'mall  lakes,  a  little  to  the  north- 
weft  of  the  Miami  village,  and  runs  northwell  into  the  foutheaft  pa 
of  the  lake.  ^  On  tlie  north  iide  of  this  river  is  fort  St.  Jofeph,  fro 
wlilch  tlicre  is  a  road,  bearing  north  of  eaft,  to  Detroit.  The  Powti 
watamie  Indians,  who  have  about  200  fighting  men,  inhabit  this  riv 
oppolitc  fort  St.  Jofcpli. 

Between  Lake  Michigan  on  the  weft,  and  Lakes  Huron,  St.  Clair, 
and  tlie  well  end  of  Erie  on  the  eaft,  is  a  fine  traft  of  country,  peninj 
filiated,  more  than  250  mil^s  in  length,  and  from  150  to   200  i 
breadth.     The  banks  of  the  lakes,  for  a  few  miles  inland,  are  fand 
and  barren,  producing  a  few  pines,  Ihrub  oaks  and  cedars.     Back 

this, 

Superior  ic  one,  wa»doubr!rf<;  deiiened,  Sy  a  wife  rioviJence,  to  furnifti  the  interioi 
parts  of  the  country  witli  that  I'upplyof  vapours,  without  which,  like  the  interioi 
j-arts  of  Africa,  they  njull  have  been  a  mere  defert.  It  may  be  thought  equall] 
I'lirprizinj?  that  there  ihould  bo  any  water  at  all  difchargedfrom  them,  as  th?t  thi 
^'lantity  ihould  bear  io  lujall  aproportion  to  what  tijey  receive."    [_j-jnc»j!mc/ut  MS 
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■^is,  from  either  lake,  the  timber  is  heavy  and  good,  and  the  foil  luxu- 
riant. 

Lake  St.  Clair  lies  about  halfway  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Erie,  and  is  about  ninety  miles  in  circumference.  It  receives  the  v:a.- 
ters  of  the  three  great  lakes,  Superior,  Michigan  and  Huron,  and  dif-  J, 
charges  them  through  the  river  or  ftrait,  called  Detroit,  (or  the  Strait) 
into  Lake  Erie.  This  lake  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  navigable  for 
Jarge  veflTels.  The  fort  of  Detroit  is  fituated  on  the  weftern  bank  of 
;the  river  of  the  fame  name,  about. ftine  miles  below  Lake  St.  Clair, 
The  fettlemcnts  are  extended  on  both  fides  of  thellrait  or  river  for 
pnany  miles  towards  Lake  Erie,  and  fome  few  above  the  fort. 

Lake  Erie  is  fituated  betVv'een  forty-one  and  forty.three  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  and  between  3°  40'  and  8"^  weft  longitude.  It 
is  nearly  three  hundred  miles  long,  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about 
forty  in  its  broadeft  part.  A  point  of  land  projedls  from  the  north 
fide  into  this  lake,  feveral  miles,  towards  the  foudieaft,  called  Long 
Point.  The  ifjands  and  banks  towards  the  weft  end  of  the  lake  are 
fo  infefted  with  rattle-fnakes,  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  land  on 
them.  The  lake  is  covered  near  the  banks  of  the  iflands  with 
Jarge  pond  lily,  the  leaves  of  which  lie  on  the  furface  of  the  water  fo 
thick,  as  to  cover  it  entirely  for  many  acres  together  ;  on  thefe,  in  the 
fummer  feafon,  lie  myriads  of  water-fnakes  balking  in  the  fun.  Of  ' 
the  venomous  ferpents  which  infeft  this  lake,  the  hiffing  fnake  is  the 
pioft  remarkable.  It  is  about  eighteen  inches  long,  fmall  and  fpeck- 
led.  When  you  approach  it,  it  flattens  itfelf  in  a  moment,  and  its 
fpots,  which  are  of  various  colours,  become  vifibly  brighter  through> 
rage ;  at  the  fame  time  it  blows  from  its  mouth,  with  great  force,  a 
fubtile  wind,  faid  to  be  of  a  naufeous  fmell ;  and  if  drawn  in  with  tlie 
breath  of  the  unwary  traveller,  will  infallibly  bring  on  a  decline, 
that  in  a  few  months  muft  prove  mortal.  No  remedy  has  yet  been 
found  to  counteract  its  baneful  influence.  This  lake  is  of  a  more  danger- 
.Oiis  navigation  than  any  of  the  others,  on  account  of  the  craggy 
rocks  which  projeift  into  the  water,  in  a  perpendicular  direftion,  ma- 
py  miles  together  from  the  northern  Ihore,  affording  no  fiielter  from 
ftorms. 

Prefque  Ifle  is  on  the  foutheaft  fliore  of  this  lake,  about  lat.  42® 
10'.  From  this  to  Fort  Le  Beuf,  on  French  Creek,  is  a  portage  of  i  j-l- 
^iles.  About  20  miles  northeaft  of  this  is  another  portage  of  9^  miles, 
between  Chataughque  Creek,  emptying  into  Lake  Erie, and  Chataugh- 
xjue  Lake,  a  water  of  Allegany  river. 

Fort  Erie  ftands  on  the  northern  fliore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  weft 
bank  of  Niagara  river,  in  Upper  Canada.  This  lake,  at  its  northeaft 
-jcnd,  communicates  with  I^ake  Ontario,  by  the  river  Niagara,  which 
Tuns  from  fouth  to  north,  about  30  miles,  including  its  windings,  em- 
bracing in  its  courle.  Grand  Ifland,  and  receiving  Tonewanto  Creek, 
from  the  eaft.  About  the  middle  of  this  river,  are  the  celebrated 
Falls  of  Niagara,  Avhich  are  reckoned  one  of  the  greateft  natural  curi- 
ofities  in  tlie  world.  Tlie  waters  which  fupply  the  river  Niagara  rife 
near  tAvo  thoufand  miles  to  the  northweft,  and  pafllng  through  tlie 
Likes  Superior,  Michigan,  Pluron  ajid  5ne,  receiving  in  their    courfe 

conftant 
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conftant  accumulations,  at  length,  with  aftonifhing  grandeur,  rufli 
down  a  ftupendous  precipice  of  137  feet  perpendicular  ;  and  in  a 
ftrong  rapid,  that  extends  to  the  diftance  of  eight  or  nine  miles  below, 
fall  near  as  much  more  ;  the  river  then  lofes  itfelf  in  Lake  Ontario. 
The  water  falls  57  feet  in  the  diftance  of  one  mile,  before  it  falls 
perpendicularly.*  A  fpeftator  ftanding  on  the  bank  of  tlie  river  op- 
pofite  thefe  falls,  would  not  imagine  them  to  be  more  than  40  or  50 
feet  perpendicular  height.  The  noife  of  thefe  falls,  in  a  clear  day 
and  fair  wind,  may  be  heard  between  forty  and  fifty  miles.  WHien 
the  water  ftrikes  the  bottom,  its  fpray  rifes  a  great  height  in  the  air, 
occafioning  a  thick  cloud  of  vapours,  in  which,  when  the  fun  fhines, 
may  be  feen,  morning  and  evening,  a  beautiful  rainbow.  Fort  Nia- 
gara, built  by  the  French  about  the  year  1725,  is  fituated  on  the  eaft 
Ude  of  Niagara  river,  at  Its  entrance  into  Lake  Ontario,  about  43** 
20'  N.  lat.  This  fort,  and  that  at  Detroit,  contrary  to  the  treaty  of 
1 783,  are  yet  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Britilli  government. 

Lake  Ontario  is  fituated  between  forty- three  and  forty-five  degrees 
north  latitude,  and  between  one  and  five  degrees  weft  longitude.  Its 
form  is  nearly  oval.  Its  greateft  length  is  from  fouthweft  to  northeaft, 
and  its  circumference  about  fix  hundred  miles.  It  abounds  with  fifti 
of  an  excellent  flavour,  among  which  are  the  Ofwego  bafs,  weighing 
three  or  four  pounds.  Its  banks  in  many  places  are  fteep,  and  the 
fouthern  ftiore  is  covered  principally  with  beech  trees,  and  the  lands 
appear  good.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Cheneifee  river  from  the 
fouth,  and  of  Onondago,  at  Fort  Ofwego,  from  the  foutheaft,  by 
which  it  communicates,  through  Lake  Oneida,  and  Wood  Creek,  with 
Mohawk  river.  On  the  northeaft,  this  lake  difcharges  itfelf  through 
the  river  Cataraqui,  (which  at  Montreal,  takes  the  name  of  St.  Law 
rence)  into  tiie  Atlantic  ocean.  "  It  is  afierted  that  thefe  lakes  fill  one 
in  {aviin  years,  and  that  1794  was  the  year  when  they  would  be  full 
but  as  we  are  unacquainted  with  any  laws  of  nature,  by  which  tin: 
periodical  effeft  fhould  be  produced,  we  may  with  propriety  doubt 
the  fadt."  IGen.  Lincoln.^ 

About  8  miles  from  the  weft  end  of  Lake  iDntario,  is  a  curious 
cavern,  which  the  Mefllfaugas  Indians  call  Manitu*  ah  -wiowam,  or  houje 
of  the  Devil.  The  mountains  which  border  on  the  lake,  at  this  place, 
break  off  abruptly,  and  form  a  precipice  of  200  feet  perpendicular 
defcent  ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  cavern  begins.  The  firft  open- 
ing is  large  enough  fiir  three  men  conveniently  to  walk  abrcaft.  It 
continues  of  this  bignefs  for  70  yards  in  a  horizontal  dIre<5Hon.  Then 
it  falls  almoft  perpendicularly  50  yards,  whicli  may  be  defcended  by 
irregular  fteps  from  one  to  four  feet  diftant  from  each  other.  It  thea 
continues  40  yards  horizontally,  at  the  end  of  which  is  another  per- 
pendicular defcent,  down  which  there  arc  no  fte]is.  The  cold  here  is 
jntenfe.  In  fpring  and  autumn,  there  are,  once  in  about  a  week,  ex- 
plofions  from  this  cavern,  which  Ihake  the  ground  for  16  miles  round. 

Lake 

*  It  isbclievtd  Uy  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe  falls,  thai  former* 
ly  they  were  6  milc<!  lower  down  than  they  now  arc,  and  that  the  change  has  been 
produced  by  the  conftant  operation  of  the  water.  But  on  a  careful  exannination  of 
the  bank"  ol  thr  rivT,  rhi'ic  appear?  to  be  :io  good  foviudaiion  for  this  opinion. 

[Ct/7.  Linceln.^ 
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Lake  Champlaine  is  next  in  fize  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  lies  nearly 
eaft  from  it,  forming  a  part  of  the  dividing  line  between  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  State  of  Vermont.  It  took  its  name  ftom  a 
French  Governor,  whofe  name  was  Champlaine,  who  was  drowned 
in  it.  It  was  before  called  Corker's  Lake.  It  is  about  eighty  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  in  its  broadeft  part  fourteen.  It 
is  well  ftored  with  fifh,  and  the  land  on  its  borders  and  on  the  banks 
of  its  rivers  is  good.  Crown  Point  a,nd  Ticonderoga  are  fituated 
on  the  bank  of  this  lake,  near  the  fouthern  part  of  it. 

Lake  George  lies  to  the  fouthward  of  Champlaine,  and  is  a  mod 
clear,  beautiful  colleftion  of  water,  36  miles  long,  and  from  i  to  7 
miles  wide.  It  embofoms  more  than  200  iflands,  fome  fay  ^6$  ;  very 
few  of  which,  are  any  thing  more  than  barren  rock,  covered  with 
heath,  and  a  few  cedar,  fpruce  and  henilock  trees  and  Ilirubs,  and 
abundance  of  rattle-fnakes.  On  each  fide  it  is  Ikirted  by  prodigious 
mountains,  from  which  large  quantities  of  red  cedar  are  every  year 
carried  to  New  York  for  fhip  timber.  The  lake  is  full  of  fifhes,  and 
fome  of  the  beft  kind  ;  among  which  are  the  black  or  Ofwego  bafs 
and  large  fpeckled  trouts.  The  water  of  this  lake  is  about  100 
feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Champlaine.  The  portage  between  the 
two  lakes  is  one  mile  and  a  half ;  but  with  a  fmall  expenfe  might  be 
reduced  to  60  yards  ;  and  with  one  or  two  locks  might  be  made 
navigable  through,  for  batteaux.  This  lake,  in  the  French  charts,  is 
called  Lake  St.  Sacrament  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  the  Roman  Catholics, 
in  former  times,  were  at  the  pains  to  procure  this  water  for  facrament- 
al  ufes  in  all  their  churches  in  Canada  :  hence  probably  it  derived  its 
name. 

Rivers.]  The  MifTifippi  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Illi- 
nois, and  their  numerous  branches  from  the  eaft ;  and  of  theMiffouri 
and  other  rivers  from  the  weft.  Thefe  mighty  ftreams  united  are 
borne  down  with  increafing  majefty  through  vaft  forefts  and  meadows, 
and  difcharged  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  great  length  and 
yncommon  depth  of  this  river,  fays  Mr.  Hutchins,  and  the  exceffive 
muddinefs  and  falubrious  quality  of  its  waters,  after  its  jundion  with 
tlie  Miffburi,  are  very  fmgular.*  The  diredion  of  the  channel  is  fo 
crooked,  that  from  New  Orleans  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  diftance 
which  does  not  exceed  four  hundred  and  fixty  miles  in  a  ftraight  line,is 
about  eight  hundred  and  fifty-fix  by  water.  It  may  be  ftiortened  at 
leaft  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  by  cutting  acrofs  eight  or  ten  necks 
of  land,  fome  of  which  are  hot  thirty  yards  \ylde.  Charlevoix  relates 
that  in  the  year  1 722,  at  Point  Coupee,  or  Cut  Point,  the  river  made 
a  great  turn,  and  fome  Canadians,  by  deepening  the  channel  of  a  fniall 
brook,  diverted  the  waters  of  the  river  into  it.  The  impetuofity  of 
the  ftream  was  fo  violent,  and  the  foil  of  fp  rich  and  loofe  a  quality, 
that,  in  a  Ihort  time  the  point  was  entirely  cut  through,  and  travellers 

f^ved 

*  In  a  half  pint  tumbjer  of  this  water  lias  been  foufid  a  fediment  of  one  inch  of 
impalpable  marle-like  fubftaace.  It  is^  notwithftanding,  extremely  wholefome  and 
well  tailed,  and  very  cool  in  the  hotteft  fealbns  of  the  year  ;  the  rowers,  who  are 
there  employed,  drink  of  if  when  they  are  in  the  freett  perfpiration,  and  never 
receive  any  bad  eft'efts  from  it.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  ule  no  other 
wAter  than  that  of  the  river,  which,  by  being  kept  in  jars,  becomes  perfectly  ckir. 
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faved  fourteen  leagues  of  their  voyage.  The  old  bed  has  no  v^atet 
in  it,  the  times  of  the  periodical  overflowings  only  excepted.  The 
new  channel  has  been  fmce  founded  with  a  line  of  thirty  fathoms, 
without  finding  bottom.  Several  other  points,  of  great  extent,  have, 
in  like  manner,  been  fince  cut  oflF,  and  the  river  diverted  into  ne\r 
channels. 

In  the  fpring  floods  the  Miflifipp^i  is  very  high,  and  the  current  fo 
ftrong  that  it  is  with  difficulty  it  can  be  afcended  ;  but  this  difadvan- 
tage  is  remicdied  in  feme  meafure  by  eddies  or  counter-currents,  which 
are  generally  found  in  the  bends  clofe  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
affift  the  afcending  boats.     The  current  at  this  feafon  defcends  at  the 
rate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour.     In  autumn,  when  the  waters  are 
low,  it  does  not  run  fafter  than  two  miles,  but  it  is  rapid  in  fuch  parts 
of  the  river  as  hr^-ve  clufters  of  illands,  flioals  and  fand-banks.     The 
circumference  of  many  of  thefe  fhoals  being  feveral  miles,  the  voyage 
is  longer  and  in  fome  parts  more  dangerous  than  in  the  fpring.-    The 
anerchandizc  necefiary  for  the  commerce  of  tlie  upper  fettlements  on  or  j 
near  the  Miffifippi,  is  conveyed  tn  the  fpring  and  autumn  in  batteaux, 
rowed  by  eighteen  or  twenty  men,  and  carrying  about  forty  tons. 
From  New  Orleans  to  the  Illinois,  the  voyage  is  commonly  performed  \ 
tn  eight  or  ten  weeks.     A  prodigious  number  of  iflands,  fome  of  which  : 
are  of  great  extent,  interfjierfe  that  mighty  river.     Its  waters,  after | 
overflowing  its  banks  below  the   river  Ibberville  on  the  eaft,  and  the] 
Yiver  R.ouge  on  the  Avcft,  never  return  within  them  again,  there  being| 
many  outlets  or  Ih-eams,  by  which  they  are  conducted  into  the  Bay  of] 
'Mexico,  more  efpccially  on  the  v/ell  fide  of  the  MiiTifippi,  dividing  thcf 
country  into  ntjuerous    iflands.     Thefe  fingularities   diftinguilh  iti 
from  every  other  known  river  in  iJie  vrorld.     Belov.-  the  Ibberville,! 
the  land  begins  to  be  very  low  on  both  fide:  of  the  river,  acrofs  thef 
country,  and  gradually  declines  i"-it  approaches  nearer  to  the  fea. 
The  ifland  of  New  Orleans,  .ind  the  lands  oppofitc,  are  to  all  appear-* 
ance  of  no  long  date  ;  for  in  digging  ever  fo  little  below  tlie  furface^^ 
you  find  water  and  gr(iat  tjUantities  of  trees.     The  many  beaches  and^ 
breakers,  as  well  as  inlets,  which  have  arifen  out  of  the  channel  withitti 
tlie  lail  half  century,  at  the  feveral  mouths  of  the  river,  are  convincing] 
proofs  that  this  pcninfula  v>'as  wholly  formed  in  the  f:i.me  manner. 
And  it  is  certain  that  \'-hcn  La  6alle  failed  down  the  Miflifippi  toj 
the  fea,  the  opening  of  that  river  was  veiy  different  from  what  it  isi 
prefent. 

The  nearer  you  approach  to  the  fea,  this  truth  becomes  more  ftrik. 
ing.  The  bars  that  crofs  mod  of  thefo  fmall  channels,  opened  by  the 
current,  have  been  multiphed  by  means  of  the  tr^es  carried  down  with 
the  dreams  ;  one  of  which,  flopped  by  its  roots  or  branches  in  a  flial- 
low  part,  is  fufficicnt  to  obftrudl  the  paffiige  of  thoufands  more,  and 
to  fix  them  at  the  f.imc  place.  Aflonifliing  colledlions  of  trees  are 
daily  feen  in  pafilng  between  the  Balize  and  the  Miflburi.  No  humatt 
force  is  fufficicnt  to  remove  them,  and  the  mud  carried  down  by  the 
river  ferves  to  bind  and  cement  them  together.  They  are  gradually 
covered,  and  every  inundation  not  only  extends  their  length  anil 
i)readth,  but  adds  i>uotlier  layer  to  their  height.     In  lefs  than  ten  year* 
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r  ^1  tf  me,  car.es,  fhrubs  and  aquatick  timber  grow  on  them,  and  form  points 
'  and  iflands,  which  forcibly  fliift  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Nothing  can  be  aiferted  with  certainty,  refpeifting  the  length  of  this. 
fiver.  Its  fource  is  not  known,  but  fuppofed  to  be  upwards  of  tliree 
thoufand  miles  from  the  fea  as  the  river  runs.  We  only  know,  that 
from  St.  Anthony's  falls  in  lat.  45°  it  glides  with  a  pleafant  clear  cur- 
rent, and  receives  many  large  and  very  extenfive  tributary  ftreams,  be- 
fore its  jundlion  with  the  MifTouri,.  without  greatly  mcreafmg  the 
breadth  of  the  Mifluippi*  though  they  do  its  depth  and  rapidity.  The 
muddy  waters  of  the  MifTouri  difcolour  the  lower  part  of  the  river, 
till  it  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Mexico.  The  Millburi  is  a  longer, 
broader,  and  deeper  river  than  the  Miffifippi,  and  affords  a  more  ex- 
tenfive navigation ;  it  is  in  fadl  the  principal  river,  contributing  more 
to  the  common  ftream  than  does-  the  Miflifippi.  It  has  been  afcend^ 
ed  by  French  traders  about  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  fromi 
tlie  depth  of  water,  and  breadth  of  the  river  air  that  diftanee,  it  appear- 
ed to  be  navigable  many  miles  further. 

From  the  Miffouri  river,  to  nearly  oppofite  the  Ohio,  the  weflem- 
feank  of  the  Miffifippi  is  (fome  few  places  excepted)  higher  than  the 
eaftern.  From  Mine  au  fer,  to  the  Ibberville,  the  eaftern  bank  is  high- 
er than  the  weftern,  on  which  there  is  not  a  fmgle  difcernible  rifmg. 
or  eminence,  the  diftanee  of  feven  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  From 
the  Ibberville  to  the  fea,  there  are  no  eminences  on  either  fide,  though 
the  eaftern  bank  appears  rather  the  higheft  of  the  two,  as  far  as  the 
Englilh  turn.  Thence  the  banks  gradually  diminifh  in  height  to  the 
mouths  of  the  river,  where  they  are  but  a  few  feet  higher  than  the 
common  furface  of  the  W'-ater. 

The  flrme  which  the  annual  floods  or  the  river  Miffifippi  leaves  on 
the  furface  of  the  adjacent  fliores,  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
Nile,  which  dcpofits  a  fimilar  manure,  and  for  many  centuries  pall 
has  infured  the  fertility  of  Egypt.  When  its  banks  ftiall  have  been 
^cultivated,  as  the  excellency  of  its  foil  and  temperature  of  the  climate 
deferves,  its  population  will  equal  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.. 
The  trade,  wealth  and  power  of  America,  may,  at  fome  future  pe- 
riod, depend,  and  perhaps  centre  upon  the  Miffifippi.  This  alfo  rc- 
fembles  the  Nile  in  the  number  of  its  mouths-,  all  iffiiing  into  a  iea 
that  may  be  compared  to  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  bounded  on 
the  north  and  fouth  by  the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Africa,  as^ 
the  Mexican  bay  is  by  North  and  South  America.  The  fmaller  mouths 
of  this  river  might  be  eafily  ftopped  up,  by  means  of  thofe  floating- 
trees  with  which  the  river,  during  the  floods,  is  always  covered.. 
'  The  whole  force  of  the  channel  being  united,  the  only  opening  then 
left  would  probably  grow  deep,  and  the-  bar  be  removed. 

Whoever  for  a  moment  will  caft  his  eye  over  a  map  of  the  town 
of  New  Orleans,  and  the  immenfe  country  around  it,  and  view  its  ad- 
vantageous fituation,  inuft  be  convinced  that  it  or  fome  place  near  it, 
muft,.in  procefs  of  time,  become  one  of  the  greatell  iiiarts  in  the 
iv-orld. 

The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in  about  latitude  45°,  received  their  namft 
.fcoin  Father  Lewis  Hennipin,  a  French  miffioxury,  who  travelled  in- 
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to  thefe  parts  about  the  year  1 680,  and  was  the  firft  European  ever 
feen  by  the  natives.  The  ^\'hole  river,  which  is  more  than  250  yards 
wide,  falls  perpendicularly  about  thirty  feet,  and  forms  a  moft  pleafing 
cataracSl.  The  rapids  below,  in  the  fpace  of  three  hundred  yards,  ren- 
der the  defcent  confiderably  greater  ;  fo  that  when  viewed  at  a  diftance, 
they  appear  to  be  much  higher  than  they  really  are.  In  the  middle 
of  the  falls  is  a  fmall  ifland,  about  forty  feet  broad,  and  fomewhat 
longer,  on  which  grow  a  fev/  cragged  hemlock  andfpruce  trees  ;  and 
about  half  way  between  this  ifland  and  the  eaftem  fhore  is  a 
rock,  lying  at  the  very  edge  of  the  fall,  in  an  oblique  pofition,  five  or 
fix  feet  broad,  and  thirty  or  forty  long.  Thefe  falls  are  peculiarly  fit- 
■uated,  as  they  are  approachable  without  the  leaft  obftruftion  from  any 
intervening  hill  or  precipice,  which  cannot  be  faid  of  any  other  con- 
fiderable  falls  perhaps  in  the  world.  The  country  around  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.  It  is  not  an  uninterrupted  plain,  where  the  eye  finds 
no  relief,  but  compofed  of  many  gentle  afcents,  which  in  the  fpring 
and  fummer,  are  covered  with  verdure,  and  interfperfed  with  little 
groves,  that  give  a  pleafing  variety  to  the  profpeft. 

A  little  diftance  below  the  falls,  is  a  fmall  ifland  of  about  an  acre 
and  an  half,  on  which  grow  a  great  number  of  oak  trees,  almoft  all  the 
branches  of  which,  able  to  bear  the  weight,  are,  in  the  proper  feafon 
of  the  year,  loaded,  with  eagles'  nefts.  Their  inftinftive  wifdom  has 
taught  them  to  choofe  this  place,  as  it  is  fecure,  on  account  of  the  rap- 
ids above,  from  the  attacks  of  either  man  or  beaft. 

From  the  beft  accounts  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  Indians,  we 
learn  that  the  four  moft  capital  rivers  on  the  continent  of  North  A- 
merica,  viz.  The  St.  Lawrence,  the  Miffifippi,  the  river  Bourbon, 
and  the  Oregon,  or  the  river  of  the  Weft,  have  their  fources  in  the 
liime  neighbourhood.  Tiie  waters  of  the  three  former,  are  faid  to  be 
within  thirty  miles  of  each  other ;  the  latter  is  rather  farther  weft. 

This  ihews  that  thefe  parts  are  the  higheft  lands  in  North  America  : 
and  it  is  an  inftance  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  other  three  quarters  of 
the  globe,  that  four  rivers  of  fuch  magnitude  Ihould  take  their  rife  to- 
gether, and  each,  after  running  feparate  courfes,  difcharge  their  waters 
into  different  oceans,  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  two  thoufand  miles 
from  their  fources.  For  in  their  paftage  from  this  fpot  to  the  bay  of 
St.  Lawrence,  eaft  ;  to  the  bay  of  Mexico,  fouth  ;  to  Hudfon's  Bay, 
north  ;  and  to  the  bay  at  the  Straits  of  Annian,  weft  ;  where  the  river 
Oregon  is  fuppofed  to  empty,  each  of  them  traverfes  upwards  of  two 
thoufand  miles. 

The  Ohio  is  a  moft  beautiful  river.  Its  current  gentle,  waters  clear, 
and  bofom  fmooth  and  unbroken  by  rocks  and  rapids,  a  fmgle  inftance 
only  excepted.  It  is  one  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  at  Fort  Pitt :  five 
hundred  yards  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway  :  1200  yards  at 
Louifville ;  and  the  lapids,  half  a  mile,  in  fome  few  places  below 
Louifville  :  but  its  general  breadth  does  not  exceed  600  yards.  In 
fomc  places  its  width  is  not  400,  and  in  one  place  particularly,  far 
below  the  rapids,  it  is  lefs  than  300.  Its  breadth  in  no  one  place  ex- 
ceeds 
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ceeds  1 200  yards,  and  at  its  junflion  with  the  Miflifippi,  neither  river 
is  more  than  900  yards  wide.* 

Its  length,  as  meafured  according  to  its  meanders  by  Capt.  Hutchins, 
is  as  follows  : 


From  Fort  Pitt 

Miles. 

Miles. 

To  Log's  Town 

iSi 

To  Little  Miami 

126i 

Big  Beaver  Creek 

10^ 

Licking  Creek 

8 
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'3x 

Great  Miami 
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la 
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2I| 

Kentucky 
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Long  Reach 
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Rapids 
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End  Long  Reach 
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Low  Country 

^55  I 

Mufkingum 
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Buffalo  River 

641- 

Little  Kanhaway 
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Wabafh 
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Hockhocking 

16 

Big  Cave 

42  T 

Great  Kanhaway 
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Shawnee  River 
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Guiandot 

43^ 

Cherokee  River 

13 

Sandy  Creek 

Hi 

Maffac 

IE 

Sioto 

481 

Miflifippi 

46 

I  188 

In  common  winter  and 

fpring  floods,  It  afFords  30  or 

40  feet 

ter  to  Louifville,  25  or  30  feet  to  La  Tarte's  Rapids,  forty  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway,  and  a  fufficiency  at  all  times  for 
light  batteaux  and  canoes  to  Fort  Pitt.  The  Rapids  are  in  latitude 
38°  8'.  The  inundations  of  this  river  begin  about  the  lafl;  of  March, 
and  fubfide  in  July,  although  they  frequently  happen  in  other  months, 
fo  that  boats  which  carry  300  barrels  of  flour,  from  the  Monongahe- 
la,  or  Yohogany,  above  Pittfburg,  have  feldom  long  to  wait  for 
water  only.  During  thefe  floods  a  firft  rate  man  of  war  may  be  car- 
ried from  Louifville  to  New  Orleans,  if  the  fudden  turns  of  the  river 
and  the  ftrength  of  its  current  will  admit  a  fafe  fteerage ;  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  Col.  Morgan,  who  has  had  all  the  means  of  informa- 
tion, that  a  velTel  properly  built  for  the  fea,  to  draw  1 2  feet  water, 
when  loaded,  and  carrying  from  12  to  1600  barrels  of  flour,  may 
be  more  eafily,  cheaply  and  fafely  navigated  from  Pittfburg  to  the 
fea,  than  thofe  now  in  ufe  ;  and  that  this  matter  only  requires  one 
I  nw,n  of  capacity  and  enterprize  to  afcertain  it.  He  obferves  that  .1 
veiTel  intended  to  be  rigged  as  a  brigantiue,  fnow,  or  ililp,  (hould  be 
double  decked,  take  her  mafts  on  deck,  and  be  rowed  to  the  Ibber- 
ville,  below  which  are  no  iflands,  or  to  New  Orleans,  vv'^ith  20  men, 
fo  as  to  afford  reliefs  of  10  and  10  in  the  night.  Such  a  vefFel,  with- 
out the  ufe  of  oars,  he  fays,  would  float  to  New  Orleans,  from  Pittf- 
burg, in  20  times  24  hours.  If  this  be  fo,  what  agreeable  profpedls 
are  prefented  to  our  brethren  and  fellow  citizens  in  the  weflern 
country. 

The  rapids  at  Louifville  defcend  about  10  feet  In  a  length  of  a  mile 
and  a  half.     The  bed  of  the  river  there  is  a  folid  rock,  and  is  divided 

by 

*The  alterations  in  the  defcription  of  this  river,  were  received  by  the  Author 
from  Col.  George  Morgan  of  New  Jerfey,  a  gentleman  of  accurate  obfervation,  and 
whe  Uas  repeatedly  paffcd  this  river  from  Pittlturg  to  its  junflien  with  the  Miflifippi. 
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by  an  ifland  into  two  branches,  the  fouthern  of  which  is  about  twd 
hundred  yards  wide,  but  impaffable  in  dry  feafons.  The  bed  of  the 
northern  branch  is  worn  into  channels  by  the  conftant  courfe  of  the 
water,  and  attrition  of  the  pebble-flones  carried  on  with  that,  fo  as  to 
be  paffable  for  batteaux  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Yet  it 
is  thought  that  the  fouthern  arm  may  be  moft  eafily  opened  for  con- 
ftant navigation.  The  rife  of  the  waters  in  thefe  rapids  does  not 
exceed  20  or  25  feet.  We  have  a  fort,  fituated  at  the  head  of  thcf 
falls.     The  ground  on  the  fouth  fide  rifes  very  gradually. 

At  Fort  Pitt  the  river  Ohio  lofes  its  name,  branching  into  the 
Monongahela  and  Allegany. 

The  Monongahela  is  four  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  month.  From-  • 
thence  is  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  to  the  mouth  of  Vohogany,  where  it- 
is  three  hundred  yards  wide.     Thence  to  Redftonc  by  Avater  is  5a 
miles  ;  by  land  thirty.     Then  to  the  mouth  of  Cheat  River,  by  water 
forty  miles  ;  by  land  twenty  eight ;  the  width  continuing  at  three  hun-' 
dred  yards,  and  the  navigation  good  for  boats.     Thence  the  width  i» 
about  two  hundred  yards  to  the  weftern  fork,  fifty  miles  higher,  and 
tlie  navigation  is  frequently  interrupted  by  rapids  ;  which,  however, 
with  a  fwell  of  two  or  three  feet,  become  very  pallable  for  boats.    It 
then  admits  light  boats,  except  in  dry  feafons,  fixty-five  miles  further^ 
to  the  head  of  Tygart's  valley,  prefenting  only  fome  fmall  rapids  and 
falls  of  one  or  two  feet  perpendicular,  and  leffening  in  its  width  to, 
twenty  yards.     The  weftern  fork  is  navigable  in  the  winter  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  towards  the  northern  of  the  Little  Kanhaway,  and  will! 
admit  a  good  waggon  road  to  it.  The  Yohogany  is  the  principal  branchi 
of  this  river.     It  paffes  through  the  Laurel  Mountain,  about  thirty 
miles  from  its  mouth  ;  is,  fo  far,  from  three  hundred  to  one  hundrej' 
and   fifty  yards  wide,  and  the  navigation  much   obftrucTied   in  dry 
weather  by  rapids  and  ihoals.  In  its  paftage  through  the  mountain  it, 
makes  very  great  falls,  admitting  no  navigation  for  ten  miles,  to  the 
Turkey  Foot.     Thence  to  the  Great  Croffing,  about  twenty  miles  it  isi 
again  navigable,  except  in  dry  feafons,  and  at  this  place  is  two  hun^ 
dred  yards  wide.     The  fources  of  this  river  are  divided  from  thofe  o£ 
the  Patomak  by  the  Allegany  mountain.     From  the  falls,  where  it  ift. 
terfeds  the  Laurel  Mountain,  to  Fort  Cumberland,  the  head  of  the 
navigation  on  the  Patomak,  is  forty  miles  of  very  mountainous  road. 
Will's  Creek,  at  tlic  mouth  of  which  was  Fort  Cumberland,  is  thirty 
or  forty  yards  wide,  but  aff"()rds  no  navigation  as  yet.     Cheat  River, 
another  confiderablc   brancli  of  the   Monongahela,  is  two  hundred 
yards  wide  at  its  month,  and  one  hundred  yards  at  the  Dunkard's  fet- 
tlemcnt,  fifty  miles  higher.     It  is  navigable  for  boats,  except  in  drt 
feafons.     The  boundary  between  Virginia  and  Pcnnfylvania  crofTesi 
about  three  or  four  miles  above  its  mouth.  % 

The  Allc'^any  liver  affords  navigation  at  all  feafons  for  light  baf 
t'-auv  to  Venango,  at  tl.c  mouth  of  French  Creek,  where  it  is  tvm 
h.mi  ed  yards  wide;  and  it  is  pratftifed  even  to  Le  Boeuf,  from 
V'hcT.  -  tliere  is  apyrta^e  of  fifteen  miles  and  a  half  to  Prefque  Iflc 
•a  La;:e  Eifie. 

Tlie 
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The  country  watered  by  the  MitTifippi  and  its  caftern  branches, 
conftitutes  five-eighths  of  the  United  States  ;  two  of  which  five- 
cjghths  are  occupied  by  the  Olrio  and  its  waters  ;  the  refiduary 
ftreams,  which  run  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Atlantic,  aud  the 
^t.  Lawrence,  water  the  remaining  three-eighths. 

Before  we  quit  the  fubjeifl  of  the  weftern  waters,  we  will  take  a 
view  of  their  principal  connexions  with  the  Atlantic.  Thefe  are 
four,  the  Hudfon's  Riyer,  the  Patomak,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Miflilippi. 
Down  the  laft  will  pafs  all  the  heavy  commodities.  But  the  navi- 
gation through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  fo  dangerous,  and  that  up  the 
Miffdippi  fo  difficult  and  tedious,  thg.t  it  is  tliought  probable  that  Eu- 
ropean merchandize  will  not  be  conveyed  through  that  channel.  It 
is  moli  Jikely  that  flour,  timber,  and  other  heavy  articles  will  be  float- 
ed on  rafts,  which  will  themfe)  ves  be  an  article  for  fale  as  well  as  their 
loading,  the  navigators  returning  by  land,  as  at  prefent.  There  will 
therefore  be  a  competition  between  the  Hudfon,  the  Patomak  and 
the  St.  J^awrence  rivers,  for  the  refidue  of  the  commerce  of  alj  the 
country  wcftward  of  Lake  Erie,  on  the  waters  of  the  lakes  of  the 
Ohio,  and  upper  parts  of  Millifinpi.  To  go  to  New  York,  that  part 
of  the  trade  which  comes  from  the  lakes  or  their  waters,  muil  firil  be 
brought  into  Lake  Erie.  Between  Lake  Superior  and  its  waters,  and 
Huron,  are  the  Rapids  of  St.  Marfe,  which  will  permit  boats  to  pafs, 
but  not  larger  veflels.  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  afford  commu- 
nication  widi  L^ke  Erie  by  veiTels  of  eight  feet  draiight.  That  part 
of  the  trade  which  comes  from  the  waters  of  the  Miififippi,  muft  paf§ 
from  them  through  fome  portage  into  the  waters  of  the  lakes.  The 
portage  from  the  Illmois  river  into  a  water  of  Michigan,  is  of  one  mile 
only.  jFrona  the  Wabafh,  Miami,  Mufkingum,  or  Allegany,  are  port- 
ages into  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  of  from  one  to  fifteen  miles. 
AVhen  the  commodi'Lies  are  brought  into,  and  have  paffad  through 
Lake  Erie,  there  is  between  that  and  Ontario  an  interruption  by  the 
Trails  of  Niagara,  where  the  pprtage  is  of  eight  miles  ;  and  between 
Ontario  and  the  Hudfon's  river  are  portages  of  the  falls  of  Ononda- 
go,  a.  little  above  Oiwego,  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  from  Wood  Creek 
to  the  Mohawks  river  two  miles ;  at  the  little  falls  of  the  Mohawks 
river  half  a  mile ;  and  frorn  Schenedlady  to  Albany  fixteen  miles. 
Befides  the  increafe  of  expenfe  occafioned  by  frequent  change  of  car- 
riage, there  is  ai^  increafed  ritk  of  pillage  produced  by  committing 
Merchandize  to  a.  greater  number  of  hands  fucceffively.  The  Pato. 
mak  offers  itfelf  under  the  following  circurnftances.  For  the  trade 
of  the  lakes  and  their  waters  weftward  of  Lake  Erie,  when  it  fhall 
have  entered  that  lake,  muft  coaft  along  its  fouthern  (liore,  on  account 
©f  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  harbours  ;  the  northern,  though 
fhorteft,  having  few  harbours,  and  thcfe  unfafe.  Having  reached 
Cayahoga,  to  proceed  on  to  New  York,  it  will  have  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles  and  five  portages  ;  whereas  it  is  but  four  hun- 
daed  and  twenty-five  miles  to  Alexandria,  its  emporium  on  the  Pato- 
mak, if  it  turns  into  the  Cayahoga,  and  pa<Tes  through  that,  Big  Bea- 
ver, Ohio,  Yohogany,  (or  Monongalia  and  Cheat)  and  Patomak,  and 
*here  are  but  two  portages  ;  the  firft  of  which,  between  Cayahoga 
M  and 
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and  Beaver,  may  be  removed  by  uniting  the  fources  of  thefe  waters^. 
.  •'vhich  are  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other,  and  in  a  cham- 
paign country  •  the  other,  fi-om  the  Xvaters  of  Ohio  to  Patomak,  will  j 
be  from  fifteen  ^o  forty  miles,  according  to  the  trouble  which  Ihall  be 
taken  to  approach  the  two  navigations.     For  the  trade  of  the  Ohio,  oy. 
that  which  ihall  come  into  it  from  its  own  waters  or  the  Miffifippi,  it 
is  nearer  through  the  Patomak  to  Alexandria  than  to  New  York,  by 
iive  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  it  is  interrupted  by  one  portage 
only.     There  is  another  circamftance  of  difference  too.     The  lakes 
themfelves  never  freeze,  but  the  communications  between  them  freeze, 
and  the  Hudfon's  river  is  itfelf  fhut  up  by  the  ice  three  months  in  the 
year ;  wheieas  the  channel  to  the  Chefapeak  leads   direftiy  into  a 
-■u-armer  climate.     The  fouthern  parts  of  it  very  rarely  freeze  at  all, 
and  whenever  the  northern  do,  it  is  fcs  acar  the  fources  of  the  rivers, 
that  the  frequent  floods,  to  which  they  are  there  liable,  break  up  the 
ice  immediately,  fo  that  veffels  may  pafs  through  the  whole  winter, 
fubjeft  only  to  accidental  and  (hort  delays.     Add  to  all  this,  tliat  in 
cafe  of  a  war  with  our  neighbours -of  Canada,  or  the  Indians,  the  routq  i, 
to  New  York  becomes  a  frontier  through  almoll  its  whole  length,  a.nd,i 
all  commerce  through  it  ceales  from  that  moment.     But  the  channeli] 
to  Nevv  York  is  already  known  to  pradtice  ;  whereas,  the  upper  water^t 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  Patomak,  and  the  great  falls  of  the  latter,  are  yet\ 
to  be  cleared  of  their  obftrudions.  -  ' 

The  loute  by  St.  Lawrence  is  well  known  to  be  attended  with  manji 
advantages,  and  with  fome  difadvantages.  But  there  is  a  fifth  route^ 
which  tlie  enlightened  and  enterprizing  Pennfylvanians  contemplated 
U'hich,  if  effefled,  will  be  the  eafieft,  cheapefl  and  fureft  pafikge  from: 
the  lakes,  and  Ohio  river,  by  means  of  the  Sufquehanyah,  and  a  canal 
from  thence  to  Philadelphia.  The  latter  part  of  this  plan,  viz.  the  canal' 
between  Sufquchannah  and  the  Scliuylkill  rivers,  is  now  adually  iri'^ 
executioi}.  Sliould  they  accomplifh  their  whole  fcheme,  and  they^ 
appear  confident  of  fuccefs,  Philadelphia,  in  all  probability  will  be-," 
come,  in  fome  future  period,  tlie  largeft  city  that  has  ever  yet  exifted  ' 

Particular  defcfiptions  of  the  other  rivers  in  the  United  States,  a: " 
referved  to  be  given  in  the  geographical  accounts  of  thofe  {lates,throu^ 
which  they  refpe(5tivcly  flow,     One  general  obfervation  refpeding  th 
rivers  will,  however,  pc  naturally  introduced  here  ;  and  that  is,  thai 
the  entrance  into  aim-oft  all  the  rivers,  inlets  and  bays,  from  Ne' 
Hampfhire  to  (J^eorgia,  are  from  foulheaft  to  nortliweft.  '' 

Bays.]  The  coaft  of  North  America  is  indented  with  numerous 
bays,  fome  of  which  are  equal  in  flze  to  any  in  the  known  world. — 
Beginning  at  the  northeaflcrly  part  of  the  continent,  and  proceeding 
fonthweftcriy,  you  find  among  the  largr/i  of  thefe  bays  (for  we  do  not 
pretend  to  a  complete  enumeration  of  them)  firft  the  Bay  or  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name. 
Next  are  Chedebudo  and  Chebudto  Bays,  in  Nova-Scotia,  the  latter 
diftinguifhed  by  tlie  lofs  of  a  French  fleet  in  a  former  war  between 
Vranre  and  G.  Britain.  The  Bay  of  Fundy,  between  Nova-Scotia 
and  Ncw-Bi|^fwick,  is  iemark:»ile  for  its  tides,  which  rife  to  the 
hcigiit  of  fifty  cr  fiMy  feet,  and  flow  fo  rapidly  as  to  overtake  animals 
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!(f1iich  feed  upon  the  lliore.  PalTamaquoddy,  Pvinobfcot,  Broad  and 
Cafco  Bays,  lie  along  the  coaft  of  the  Dlilrid:  of  Maine.  Maifachu- 
jetts  Bay  fpreads  ealtward  of  Bollon,  and  is  comprehended  between 
Cape  Ann  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Cod  on  the  foulh.  The  points  of 
Boilon  harbour  are  Naha'nt  and  Alderton  points.  PaiUng  by  Narra- 
ganfet  and  other  bays  in  the  ftate  of  Rhode  Ifland,  you  enter  Long 
iiland  Sound,  between  Montauk  Point  and  the  main.  This  Sound,  as 
it  is  called,  is  a  kind  of  inland  fea,  from  three  to  twenty-five  mUes 
broad,  and  about  one  hunared  and  forty  miles  Jong,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  -the  iiland,  and  dividing  it  from  ConnedicuL.  It 
.communicates  with  the  ocean  at  both  ends  of  Long  Iiland,  and  af- 
fords a  very  fafe  ard  convenient  inland  navigation. 

The  celebrated  Itrait,  called  Hell  Gate,  is  near  the  weft  end  of  this^ 
^und,  about  eight  miles  eaftward  of  New  York  city,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  whiilpools,  which  make  a  tremendous  roaring  at  certain 
times  of  tide.  Thefe  whirlpo6ls  are  occahoned  by  the  narrownefs 
xind  crookednefs  of  the  pafs,  and  a  bed  of  rocks  which  extend  quite 
acrofs  it ;  and  not  by  the  meeting  of  the  tides  from  call:  to  weft,  as 
(has  been  conjeftured,  becaufe  they  meqt  at  Frogs'  Point,  fevcral  miles 
above.  A  fkilful  pilot  may,  with  fafety,  conduit  a  Ihip  of  any  bur- 
den through  this  itrait  widi  the  tide,  or,  at  Itill  vater,  with  a  fair 
wind.*  Delaware 

*  The  followirg  ingenious  geological  remarks  of  Dr.  Mitchill's,  on  certaig 
/naritime  parts  of  the  ftate  of  New  York,  daferve  a  place  in  this  connexion. 

"  From  the  lurvey  of  the  folTils  in  thefe  parts  of  the  American  coall,  one  becomes 
convinced  that  the  principal  (hare  of  them  is  Gr  w itical,  comc>->fcJ  of  the  fimt 
J'fts  of  materials  "with  the  bighrjl  Alp^,  Fyrennees,  Cuxcaf us  and  Andes,  and  Like  tbetK. 
df^itute  ofmetah  Mid  petrefu3hns. 

"The  occurrence  oi  no  horizon.tal  ftrataj^and  the  frequency  of  vertical  layers, lead 
■US  further  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  are  not fccoridary  coileciions  ■^■f  tKinerah.,  but  are  certainly 
fH  a  Jlate  of -pritpeTjal  arrangement. 

'♦  The  Uteaiites,  Amianthus,  Shoerl,  Feldfpath,  Mica,  GarKct,  J-'fper,  Shi^us,  Afbeflos, 
and  Quartx,,  muft  all  be  confidered  di  primitive  flffitSf  and  by  no  pteans  of  aa  alluvial 
'..iture. 

"  What  inference  remains  now  to  be  drawn  from  this  ftstement  cf  fai5ls,  but  thit 
ihe  faftiionabie  opinion  of  conlidenng  thefe  mari:ime  parts  of  our  country  as  flats, 
hove  up  from  the  deep^by  the  fea,  or  brought  dowii  from  the  heights  by  the  rivers, 
ftands  unlupported  by  realoa  and  coiitradi(fled  by  experience  ? 

•'  A  more  probable  ojiinion  is,  that  Long  Iiland,  and  the  adjacent  continent,  were 
in  former  days  contiguous,  or  only  fepatated  by  a  fmall  river,  and  that  the  ftrait 
which  now  divides  them,  was  formed  by  fucceliive  Inroads  of  the  fea  from  the  eaft- 
vard  and  weftward  in  the  conrfe  of  ages.  This  conjefture  is  fupported  by  the  fails 
which  follow,  tB  ivit ;  i.  The  toflil  bodies  on  both  fiiores  have  a  near  reiembJance. 
a.  The  rocks  and  iilands  lying  between  are  formed  of  iimilar  materials.  ^.  In  fev- 
rral  places,  particularly  at  VVhite  Stone  and  Hell  Gate,  the  diftance  from  land  to 
land  IS  very  fmall.  4.  Wherever  the  (here  ie  not  compofed  of  folid  rock,  there  the 
■water  continues  to  make  great  encroachments,  and  to  caufe  the  high  banks  to  tumble 
down,  as  is  true,  not  only  here,  but  at  Moniton,  Newton,  and  elfewhere,  at  this 
very  day.  5.  The  rocky  piles  in  the  Sound,  c  tiled  E-Kecution',  and  Stepping-  Stones, 
2nd  thofe  named  Hurtlebcrry  Iiland,  Psa  Iiland,  Heart  Ifland,  and  many  more  that 
lie  up  and  down,  are  ftrong  circumllances  in  favour  of  this  opinion  ;  for  from  feveral 
ef  them  all  the  earthy  matter,  as  far  as  the  hi^jheft  tides  can  reach,  has  long  fmce 
been  carried  away,  and  from  the  reil,  the  find  and  gravel  continue  to  be  removea  by 
daily  attrition  ;  as  is  true  alfo  of  the  Brothers,  Ryker's,  Blackwell's,  and  other 
Jll.inds.  6.  There  is  a  tradition  among  that  race  of  men,  who,  previous  to  the 
Europeans,  poffclfed  this  trail  of  country,  that  at  fome  diftant^i)eriod,  in  firmer 
Times,  their  ancellors  could  ilep  from  rock,  to  rock,  and  crofs  this  arm  of  the  lea  en 
ioctwHeUGate."  ^ 
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Delaware  Bay  is  fixty  miles  long,  from  the  Cape  to  the  entrance  of' 
the  river  Delaware  at  Bombay  Hook,  and  fo  wide  in  fome  parts,  as 
that  a  Ihip  in  the  middle  of  it  cannot  be  feen  from  the  land.  It 
opens  into  the  Atlantic  northweit  and  foutheait,  between  Cape  Hen- 
lopen  on  the  right,  and  Cape  May  on  the  left.  Thefe  Capes  ar» 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles  apart. 

The  Chefapeak  is  a  very  fpaciotis  bay,  150  (fom?  fay  170)  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  from  7  to  1 8  ipiles  broad..  It  is 
generally  as  much  as  9  fathoms  deep,  and  affords  many  commo- 
dious harbours,  and  a  fafe  and  eafy  navigation.  Its^  entra,nce,  which 
is  1 2  miles  wide,  is  nearly  E.  N.  E.  a.nd  S.  S.  W.  between  Cape 
Charles,  lat.  37"  i2',and  Cape  Henry, lat.  37^*  in  Virginia.  It  feparates 
the  ealtern  parts  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  leaving  a  fmall  part  of 
the  former,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  latter,  of  thefe  dates  on  its 
eaftern  Ihore.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Sufquehannah,  Patomak, 
jvappahannok,  York  and  James  Rivers,  which  aire  all  large  and  nav- 
igable. 

Face  of  the  Country.]  The  trad  of  country  belonging  to  the 
United  Stats,  is  happily  variegated  w^ith  plains  and  mountains,  hills 
iind  vallies.  Some  parts  are  rOcky,  particularly  New  England,  the 
north  parts  of  New  York,  and  New  Jerfey,  and  a  broad  fpace,  in- 
cluding the  feveral  ridges  of  the  long  range  of  mountains  which  run, 
foathweilward  through  Pennfylvania,  Virginia,  North  CaroHna,  and 
part  of  Georgia,  dividing  the  waters  which  flow  into  tlie  Atlantic,, 
from  thole  \vhich  fall  into  the  Miflilippi.  In  the  parts  eali  of  the 
Allegany  mountains,  in  the  fouthern  ftates,  the  country  for  feveral 
hundred  miles  in  length,,and  fixty  or  feventy,  and  fometimes  more,  in 
breadth,  is  l.'vel  and  entirely  free  from  llone.  It  has  been  a  quelHon 
agitated  by  the  curious,  wiiethcr  the  extcnfive  tiad  of  low,  flat  coun- 
try, which  fronts  the  feveral  Hates  fouth  of  New  York,  and  extends 
back  to  the  hills,  has  remained  in  its  prefent  form  and  fituation  ever 
iince  the  flood  ;  or  whetlrer  it  has  been  made  by  the  particles  of  earth 
which  have  been  wallicd  down  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  by 
the  accumulation  of  foil  from  the  decay  ot  vegetable  fubftances  ;  or 
by  earth  walhed  out  of  the  Bay  of  Mexico  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
iodged  on  the  coall  ;  or  by  the  recefs  of  the  ocean,  occalioned  by  a 
» hange  in  forne  other  parts  of  the  earth  ;  or  from  otl^er  caufes  un- 
known to  us.  Several  phenomena  deferve  conlideiation,  in  forming 
an  opinion  on  this  cjuellion. 

I.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  every  perfon  of  obfervation  wl^o  has 
Jived  in,  or  travelled  tl'.rough  the  fouthern  ftates,  that  marine  fhelU 
and  other  fubltances  which  are  peculiar  to  the  fea  Ihore,  arc  almoft  in- 
variably found  by  digging  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  furface  of 
the  earth.  A  gentleman  of  veracity  told  the  Author,  that  in  finking  a 
well  many  miles  from  the  fca,  he  found,  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  ev- 
ery appearance  of  a  fait  marlh,  that  is,  marlh  grains,  marlh  mud,  and 
brackilh  water.  In  all  this  flat  country,  until  you  come  to  the  hilly 
land,  wherever  you  dig  a  well,  you  find  the  water,  at  a  certain  depth, 
frefli  and  tolerably  good ,  but  if  you  exceed  that  deptli  two  or  three  feet* 
yon  come  to  a  faltilh  or  brackilh  water  ^hilt  is  fcarcely  drinkable  ;  and 
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^c  earth  dug  up,  refembleis,  in  appearance  and  ftnell,  that  whi.h  is 
dug  up  on  the  edges  of  the  fait  marlhes. 

2.  On  and  near  the  margin  of  the  rivers  are  frequeiltly  found  fand 
hills,  which  appear  to  have  been  drifted  into  ridges  by  the  force  of 
■water.  At  the  bottom  of  fome  of  the  banks  in  the  rivers,  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  below  die  furface  of  the  earth,  are  '.vafhed  out  from  the 
folid  ground,  logs,  branches  and  leaves  of  trees  ;  and  the  whole  bank, 
from  bottom  to  top^  appears  (Ireaked  with  layers  of  logs,  leaves  and 
fand.  Thefe  appearances  are  feen  far  up  the  rivers,  from  eighty  to 
an  hundred  miles  from  the  fea,  where,  when  the  livers  are  low,  the 
banks  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high.  As  you  proceed  down 
the  rivers  toward  the  lea,  the  banks  decreafe  in  height,  but  ftill  are 
formed  of  layers  of  fand,  leaves  and  logs,  fome  of  which  are  entirely 
found,  and  appear  to  have  been  fuddenly  covered  to  a  confiderable 
depth. 

3.  It  has  been  obferved  that  the  rivers  in  the  fouthern  ftates,  fre- 
quently vary  their  channels  ;  that  tlie  fwamps  and  low  grounds  are 
conftantly  filling  up^  and  that  the  land,  in  many  places,  annually  in- 
fringes upon  the  ocean.  It  is  an  authenticated  fait,  that  no  longer 
ago  than  771,  at  Cape  Lookout,  on  the  coaft  of  North  Carolina,  in 
about  latitude  34"  50',  there  was  an  excellent  harbour,  capacious 
enough  to  receive  a*  hundred  fail  of  fhipping  at  a  time,  in  a  good 
depth  of  water.  It  is  now  entirely  filled  up,  and  is  folid  ground. 
Inllances  of  this  kind  are  frequent  along  the  coaft. 

It  is  obfervable,  likewife,  that  there  is  a  gradual  defcent  of  about 
eight  hundred  feet,  by  meafurement,  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
to  the  fea  board.  This  defcent  continues,  as  is  demonftrated  by  found- 
ings,  far  into  the  fea. 

4.  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  foil  on  the  banks  of  the  riv- 
ers is  proportionably  coarfe  or  fine  according  to  its  dirtance  from  the 

,  mountains.  When  you  firft  leave  the  mountains,  and  for  a  coufidera- 
ble  diftance,  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  foil  is  ccarfe,  with  a  large  mixture 
of  fand  and  Ihining  heavy  particles.  As  you  proceed  toward  the  fea, 
the  foil  is  lefs  coarl'e,  and  fo  on,  in  proportion  as  you  advance,  the  foil 
is  finer  and  finer,  until,  finally,  is  depofited  a  foil  fo  fine,  that  it  con- 
folidates  into  perfect  clay  ;  but  a  clay  of  a  peculiar  quality,  for  a  great 
part  of  it  has  intermixed  with  it  reddiih  {freaks  and  veins,  like  a  fpe- 
cies  of  ochre,  brought  probably  from  the  red  lands  which  lie  up  towards 
the  mountains.  This  clay,  when  dug  up  and  cxpofcd  to  the  weather, 
will  diflblve  into  a  fine  mould,  witlrout  the  leaft  mixture  of  fand  or 
any  gritty  lubftance  whatever.  Now  we  know  that  running  waters, 
when  turbid,  will  depofit,  firft,  the  coarfeft  and  heavieft  particles,  me- 
diately, thofe  of  the  feveral  intermediate  degrees  of  fincncfs,  and  ulti- 
mately, thofe  which  are  the  moft  light  and  fubtle  ;  and  fuch  in  fact 
is  the  general  quality  of  the  foil  on  the  banks  of  the  fouthern  rivers. 
5.  It  is  a  well  known  fafl,  that  on  the  b'^nks  of  Savannah  River, 
about  ninety  miles  from  the  fea,  in  a  direct  line,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred,  as  tile  river  runs,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  coi- 
le<5tion  of  oyfter-ihells  of  an  uncommon  fize.  They  run  in  a  northealt 
«nd  fouthweft  direction,  nearly  parallel  to  the^  fea  coaft,  in  threa 
■  M3  ,  diHinJi 
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diflincl  ridges,  which  together  occupy-  a  fpace  of  feven  miles  In  breadth, 
I'he  ridges  commence  at  Savannah  River,  and  have  been  traced  as  far 
iouth  as  the  northern  branches  of  the  Alatamaha  River.  They  are 
found  in  fuch  quantities,  as  that  the  indigo  planters  carry  them  away 
in  large  boat  loads,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  lime  water,  to  be  ufed 
in  the  manufadare  of  indigo,  Thiere  are  thoufands  and  thoufands  of 
ions  ftill  remaining.*  The  quelUon  is,  how  came  tliey  here  ?  It  can- 
not be  fuppofed  that  they  were  carried  by  .land.  Ncitlier  is  it  proba- 
ble that  they  were  conveyed  in  canoes  or  boats  to  fuch  a  diftance 
from  the  place  where  oyfters  are  now  found.  The  uncivilized  natives, 
agreeably  to  their  roving  manner  of  living,  would  rather  have  remov- 
ed to  the  fea  Ihore,  than  have  been  at  fuch  immenfe  labour  in  procur- 
ing oy'}.cTS.  Befides,  the  difficulties  of  conveying  them  would  have 
been  infurmountable.  They  would  not  only  have  had  a  ftrong  current 
in  the  river  againft  them,  an  obftacle  which  would  not  have  been  eafily 
overcome  by  the  Indians,  who  have  ever  had  a  great  averfion  to  labour, 
but  could  they  hare  furmounted  tin's  difficulty,  oyfters  conveyed  fuch 
;i,  dillance,  either  by  land  or  water,  in  fo  warm  a  climate,  would  have 
fpoiled  on  the  palfage,  and  have  become  ufelefs.  The  circumftance  of 
tlicfe  fliells  being  found,  in  fuch  quantities,  at  fo  great  a  dillance  fron>  . 
tlie  fea,  can  be  rationally  accounted  for  in  no  other  way,  than  by  fup-  (i 
pofiug  that  die  fea  fhore  was  formwly  near  this  bed  of  ihells,  and  that 
the  ocean  has  (ince,  by  the  operation  of  certain  caufes  not  yet  fully 
inveftigated,  rocede-Jv  Thefe  pheUomene-,  as  they  cannot  be  otherwifb 
accounted  for,  prove  as  far  as  it  can  be  proved,  that  a  great  part  of 
the  flat  country  which  fpreads  eafterly  of  the  Allegany  mountains, 
had,  in  fomc  -pall  period,  a  fuperincumbent  fea  or  water  ;  but  it  is 
beyond  the  abilities  of  man  to  account  for  the  change  in  a  futisfadlory' 
manner.-j- 

Mountains. 3  The  ttz&.  of  country  eaR  of  Hudfon's  River,  com- 
prehending part  of  the   State  of  New  York,  tlie  four  New  England 

States, 

•  «•  On  the  Georgia  fide  of  the  river,  about  15  rallcs  below  Silver  Bluff,  the  high 
road  crolfes  a  ridge  of  high  fuelling  hills  of  uncommon  cjevation,  and  perhaps  7« 
feet  higher  thin  the  furface  of  ihe  river.  Thefe  hills  are  from  three  feet  belo^v  the 
common  vegetative  fuifzcc,  to  the  dtpth  of  lo  or  jo  left,  compofcd  entirely  of  folTil 
oylUr-lhells,  internally  of  th#  colour  and  confiilency  of  clear  white  marble  :  They 
arc  of  an  incredible  mi.^ii'iLude,  generally  jj  cr  20  inches  in  length  ;  from  6  tj  8 
Kide,  and  from  2  to  4  in  thicknefs,  and  ihcir  hollows  fulTicient  to  receive  an  ordi- 
nary inan'sfiiot.  They  appear  all  to  have  been  opened  befoye  the  period  of  petrifac-' 
fion  ;  a  trapfmut;>tion  they  fetm  evidently  to  have  fuffered.  They  are  undoubtedly 
very  ancient,  or  pcrh.ips  antediluvian.  The  adjacent  inhabitants  burn  them  to  lime, 
lor  building,  for  whii.h  puipolc  they  fervc  very  well  ;  and  would  undoubtedly  atford- 
an  excellent  m  inure,  «hcn  their  lands  rciiuirc  it,  thcfe  hills  now  being  remarkably 
fertile.  The  heaps  of  (hells  lie  upon  a  Jlruium  of  ycllowilh  f.tnd  mould,  of  leveraf 
feet  in  depth,  upon*a  foundation  of  foft  white  rocks,  tI);U  has  the  outward  appearance 
ot  Iree  ftonc,  but  on  rtrif>  examination  is  really  a  teftaceous  concrete,  or  compofiiion 
of  fnnd  and  pulvcrifed  fea  fliells.  !■  fliort,  this  teftaceous  rock  approaches  near  in 
quality  and  appearance  to  the  Bahama  or  Bermudi*an  white  rock."  \JBuriranCt 
Travf/s,  f>.  31  X.J 

+  •'  The  cafe  of  the  marine  (hells  difcovered  in  the  fouihern  ftatcs,"  fay*  in  in- 
genious correfyortdent,  ♦'  appe.iis  to  me  cra'(;'\ly  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Ihells  difcover- 
rd  on  mountains  in  many  parts  of  the  world  ;  any  perfon,  who,  in  the  prefent  ftate' 
ot  knowledge,  pretends  to  be  circumltantially  acquainted  with  the  caufe,  whether 
deluge,  or  »ny  thing  ekfc,  unlef%  h«  be  an  untcdiJuviiifr,  will  appear  whimficjl 
fHOujh." 


I 
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States,  alid  Vermont,  is  rough,  hilly,  and  in  forrie  parts  moimtainous. 
Thefe  mountains  will  be  more  particularly  defcribeJ  under  the  head 
of  New  England.  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  particularly  on 
this  weftern  continent,  it  is  obfervable,  that  as  you  depart  from  the 
ocean,  or  from  a  river,  the  land  gradually  rifes  :  and  the  height  of 
land,  in  common,  is  about  equally  diftant  from  the  water  on  either 
fide.  The  Andes,  in  South-America,  form  the  height  of  land  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  Highlands  between  the  diftriift 
of  Maine  and  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada,  divide  the  rivers 
Ivhich  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  north,  and  into  the  Atlantic,  fouth. 
The  Green  Mountains,  in  Vermont,  divide  the  waters  which  flow  eaft- 
Crly  into  Conne'fticut  River  from  thofe  which  fall  v/eilerly  into  Lake 
Champlain,  Lake  George,  and  Hudfon's  River. 

Between  the  Atlantic,  the  Miffifippi,  and  the  Lakes,  runs  a  long- 
range  of  mountains,  made  up  of  a  nuiiiber  of  ridges.  Thefe  moun- 
tains extend  northeafterly  and  fouthwefterly,  nearly  parallel  to  die 
fea  coaft,  about  nine  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  from  lixty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  Mr.  Evans 
obferves,  with  refpetft  to  that  part  of  thefe  mountains  which  he  ti-av- 
died  over,  viz.  in  the  back  parts  of  Pennfylvania,  that  fcarcely  one 
acre  in  ten  is  capable  of  ciilture.  This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe  in 
all  parts  of  this  range.  Numerous  traits  of  fine  arable  and  grazing 
land  intervene  between  the  ridges.  The  diiferent  ridges  which  com- 
pofe  this'  immenfe  range  of  mountains  have  dliferent  names  in  'dif- 
ferent States. 

As  you  advance  from  the  Atlantic,  the  firft  ridge  in  Pennfylvania, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  is  the  Blue  Ridge,  or  South  Mountain  ; 
which  is  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  fea.  Between  this  and  the  NorLh  Mountain  fpreads  a  large 
fertile  vale  ;  next  lies  tlse  Allegany  ridge ;  next  beyond  this  is  the 
Long  Itidge,  called  the  Laurel  Mountains,  in  a  fpur  of  v.hich,  about 
latitude  36°,  is  afpring  of  water,  fifty  feet  deep,  very  cold,  and  it  is 
faid,  as  blue  as  indigo.  From  thefe  feveral  ridges,  proceed  innu-- 
merable  namclefs  branches  or  fpurs.  The  Kittatinny  Mountains 
run  through  the  northern  parts  of  New  Jerfey  and  Pennfylvania.  All 
thefe  ridges,  except  the  Allegany,  are  fenarated  by  rivers,  wliich  ap- 
pear to  have  forced  their  pa/Iages  through  folid  rocks. 

The  principal  ridge  is  the  Allegany,  which  has  been  defcriptively 
ealled  tlie  lack  bone  of  the  United  States.  The  general  name  for  thefe 
mountains,  taken  coUeftively,  feems  not  yet  to  have  been  determin- 
ed. Mr.  Evans  calls  them  the  Endkfs  Mountains :  Others  have  call- 
ed them  the  ^Appalachian  mountains,.from  a  tribe  of  Indians,  w\\o  live 
on  a  river  which  proceeds  from  this  mountain,  called  the  App  Jichic- 
ola.  But  the  motl  common  name  is  the  Allsgany  MQuntains,  io  call- 
ed, either  from  the  principal  ridge  of  the  range,  or  from  their  nni- 
ning  nearly  parallel  to  the  Allegany  or  Ohio  River ;  which,  from  \t\ 
head  waters  till  it  empties  into  the  Mifllfippi,  is  known  and  called 
by  the  name  oi  Allegany  Rh^r,  by  the  Seneca  and  other  tribes  of  th'j 
Six  Nations,  who  once  inhabited  it.  Thefe  mountains  are  not  con- 
fufedly  fcattered  and  broken,  rifuig  here  and  there  into  high-peak'^, 
M  4  overtopping 
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overtopping  each  other  ;  but  ftretch  along  in  uniform  ridges,  fcarCe-» 
ly  halt"  a  mile  high.     They  I'pread  as  you  proceed  Ibuth,  and  fome  of 
tliem  terminate  in  high  perpendicular  bluffs.     Others  gradually  fub-< 
fide  into  a  level  country,  giving  rife  to  the  rivers  which  run  fouther.  ' 
ly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

They  afford  m-jny  curious  phenomena,  from  which  naturaliffs 
have  deduced  many  theories  of  the  earth.  Some  of  them  have  been 
vliimfical  enough.  Mr.  Evans  fuppofes  that  the  moft  obvious 
cf  the  theories  which  have  been  formed  of  the  earth  is,  that  it  was 
originally  made  out  of  the  rui-ns  of  another.  '*  Bones  ani 
fhelis  which  efcaped  the  fate  of  fofter  animal  fubftances,  we  find 
mixed  with  the  old  materials,  and  elegantly  preferved  in  the  looft 
rtones  and  rocky  bafes  of  the  higheft  of  thefe  hills.'"'  "With  deference* 
however,  to  Mr.  Evans's  opinion,  thcfc  appearances  have  been  much 
more  rationally  accounted  for  by  fuppofing  t,he  reality  of  the  flood-, 
of  which  Mofes  has  given  us  an  account.  Mr.  Evans  thinks  this  too 
great  a  miracle  to  obtain  belief. — But  whether  is  it  a  greater  miracle 
for  the  Creator  to  alter  a  globe  of  earth  by  a  deluge,  when  made,  oi 
to  create  one  new  from  the  ruins  of  another  ?  The  former  certainly 
is  not  Icfs  credible  than  the  latter. — "  Thefe  mountains,"  fays  our 
author,  "  exifted  in  their  prefent  elevated  height  before  the  deluge, 
but  not  fo  bare  of  foil  as  now."  How  Mr.  Evans  came  to  be  fo  cir* 
cumftantially  acquainted  with  thefe  pretended  fa<5ls,  is  difficult  to 
determine  unlefs  we  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  an  Antediluvian,  and 
to  have  furveyed  them  accurately  before  the  convulfions  of  the  del- 
uge ;  and  until  we  can  be  fully  affured  of  this,  we  muft  be  excufed 
iu  not  affenting  to  his  opinion,  and  in  adhering  to  the  old  philofophy 
of  Mofes  and  his  advocates.  We  huve  every  reafon  to  bslicve  that 
the  primitive  Rate  of  the  earth  Was  tota-Uy  metamorphofed  by  the 
lirft  convulfion  of  nature,  at  the  time  of  the  deluge  ;  that  th: 
fountains  of  the  great  Jeep  were  indeed  broken  up,  and  that  the  various^r^/rt 
ol  the  earth  were  diffevered,  and  thrown  into  every  poffible  dcgrco 
of  confufion  and  difordcr.  Hence  thofc  vaft  piles  of  mountains 
wliich  lift  their  craggy  cliffs  to  the  clouds,  were  probably  thrown 
together  fiom  the  floating  ruins  of  the  earth  :  And  this  conjedture  is 
remarkably  confirmed  by  the  vaft  number  of  foflils  and  other  marine 
rxuvite  wliich  are  found  imbedded  on  the  tops  of  mountains^  m  the 
interior  i)arts  of  continents  remote  from  the  fea,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  hitherto  explored.  The  various  crrcimiftances  .ittending  thefe 
marine  bodies,  leave  us  ta  conclude,  that'^hey  were  adually  gene- 
rated, lived,  and  \i!cd  in  the  very  beds  wherein  they  were  found,  and 
therefore  thefe  beds  muft  have  originally  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  though  now  in  many  inftaiices  elevated  feveral  miles  above 
its  furt.ice.  Hence  it  appears  that  mountains  and  continents  were 
not  primary  productions  of  nature,  but  of  a  very  diftant  period  of 
^me  from  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  a  time  long  enough  ftir  the 
flrata  to  have  acquired  their  greateft  degree  of  cohefion  and  hardnefs  ; 
and  for  the  tcftaceous  matter  of  marine  ihells  to  become  changed  to 
a  ftony  fubftance  ;  for  in  the  fiiiure^  of  the  lime-ftone  and  other  ftrata^ 
fragments  of  the  fame  Ihell  have  been  frequently  found  adhering  t» 

each 
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each  fide  of  the  cleft,  in  the  very  ftate  in  which  they  were  originally 
broken  ;  fo  that  if  the  feveral  parts  were  brought  together,  they  would 
apparently  tally  with  each  other  exadly.  A  very  confiderable  time 
tlierefore  mull  have  elapfed  between  the  chaotic  ftate  of  the  earth 
and  the  deluge,  which  agrees  Vv'ith  the  account  of  Mofes,  who  makes 
it  a  little  upwards  of  fixteen  hundred  years.  Thefe  obfervations  arc 
'intended  to  fhew,  in  one  inft'ance  out  of  many  others,  the  agreement 
between  revelation  and  reafon,  between  the  account  which  Mofes 
gives  us  of  the  creation  and  deluge,  and  the  prefent  appearances  of 
nature.  Thofe  who  wifh  to  liavc  this  agreement  more  fully  and  fat- 
isfadorily  ftated,  are  referred  to  a  very  learned  and  ingenious 
"  Inquiry  into  the  original  Jiate  and  formation  of  the  earth^^  by  John  Whitc- 
hurft,  F.  R*  S.  to  whom  I  acknowledge  myfelf  indebted  for  feme 
•f  the  foregoing  obfervations. 

:  Soil  AND  Vegetable  Productions.]  In  the  Utiited  States  are 
to  be  found  every  fpecies  of  foil  that  the  earth  affords.  In  one  part 
of  them  or  another,  they  produce  all  the  various  kinds  of  fruits, 
grain,  pulfe  and  hortuline  plants  and  roots,  which  are  found  in  Eu- 
rope, and  have  been  thence  tranfplanted  to  America.  Befides  thefe, 
a  great  variety  of  native,  vegetable  productions. 

The  natural  hiftory  of  the  American  States,  particularly  of  New 
England,  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Several  ingenious  foreigners^  fkilled 
in  Botany,  have  vifited  the  fouthern  and  fome  of  the  middle  States, 
and  Canada  ;  and  thefe  States  have  alfo  had  ingenious  Botanifts  of 
their  own,  who  have  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  defcribing  the 
productions  of  thofe  parts  of  America  which  tliey  have  vifited  j 
but  New  England  feems  not  to  have  engaged  the  attention  either  of 
foreign  or  American  Botanifts.  Tliere  was  never  an  attempt  to  Je- 
fcribe  botanically,  the  vegetable  produftions  of  the  eaftern  ftates,  tiil 
the  Rev.  Doft.  Cutler,  of  Ipfwich,  turned  his  attention  to  the  fubjed:. 
The  refult  of  his  firft  enquiries  was  publifhed  in  the  firft  volume  of 
the  "  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences/* 
Since  that  period,  the  Dodlor  has  paid  very  particular  attention  to 
this  his  favourite  ftudy  ;  and  the  public  may  fhortly  expert  to  be 
gratified  and  improved  by  his  botanical  defcriptions  and  difcovcries.* 
To  his  liberal  and  generous  communications,  I  am  principally  in- 
debted for  the  following  account  of  the  Vegetable  produdions  of  the 
eaftern  and  middle  ftates. 

N.  B.  The  following  cataJogues  are  all  incomplete,  and  defigned 
6nly  to   give   general  ideas.     They  contain,  however,  more  corre(ft 

information 

*  The  produflions  of  the  fouthern  ftates  and  of  Canada,  have  not  been  *ell  de- 
fcribed  by  any  one  author,  in  a  work  profeffedly  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  are  moftir 
intermixed  with  the  prodiiftions  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  large  works  of 
European  Botanifts.  This  renders  it  difficult  to  fekft  them,  and  to  give  an  accurate! 
connefted  account  of  them.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  and  to  rel'cue  this 
country  from  the  rejiroath  of  not  having  any  authentic  and  fcientific  account  of  its 
natural  hiftory,  Dr.  Cutler,  who  has  already  examined  nearly  all  the  vegetables  of 
New  England,  intends,  as  foon  as  his  leifure  will  admit,  to  publilh  a  botanical 
■frork,  of  conliderabie  magnitude,  confined  principally  to  the  produAions  of  the 
New  England  States.  Dodtor  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  I  am  informed,  is  collefting 
materials  for  a  work  of  a  fimilar' nature,  to  comprehend  the  middle  and  fouthera 
States ;  fo  that  both  together,  will  form  a  complete  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Ameri- 
can  States. 
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information  concerning  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  New  England,  thaiv. 
has  yet  been  publifhed. 

Grairit  cultivated  in  the  Eajlern\      Indian  Corn  (Zea  mays)  a  nativ^ 
and  Middle  State:.  j  grain  of  N.  America.     ITie    varietl 

of  this  grain,  occafioned  by  difference  in  foil,  cultivation  and  climate" 
are  almoft  endlefs.  Winter  and  fummer  rye,  (Secale  cereale,  hyber- 
num  et  vernum)  the  only  fpecies  cultivated  by  our  fiirmers.  The 
winter  rye  fucceeds  beil  in  ground  newly  cleared  ;  but  fummer  rye  is 
frequently  fown  in  old  towns,  where  the  land  has  been  long  under  cul- 
tivation. The  winter  and  fummer  rye  are  the  fame  fpecies,  forming 
two  varieties  ;  but  the  winter  and  fummer  wheat  are  two  diftinct 
fpecies.  Several  fpecies  of  barley  are  cultivated,  the  moft  common 
is  the  fix  ranked  (Hordeum  hexallichon,)  and  the  two  ranked  (Hor- 
deum  difti(Sbn.)  The  wheat  principally  cultivated  are  the  winter 
and  fummer  (Triticumhybernumetxflivum.) — Oats  (Avenafativa.) 
— Buck  wheat  (Polygonum  fagopirum.) 

In  the  fouthern  States,  as  flir  nortli  as  Virginia,  where  the  lands  are 
fuitable,  befides  the  grain  already  mentioned,  tliey  cultivate  licc. 
This  grain  was  brought  into  Carolina  firft  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnfon, 
in  1688;  and  afterwards  more  and  of  a  different  kind,  probably 
what  Boranifts  call  a  variety,  was  imported  by  a  Ihip  from  Madagaf- 
car  in  1696;  till  which  time  it  was  not  much  cultivated.  It  fuc- 
ceeds well  alfo  on  the  Ohio  river,  where  it  is  planted  both  on  the  high 
and  low  grounds,  and  in  the  fame  fields  with  Indian  corn  and  other 
grain.  A  gentleman  who  had  planted  it  feveral  years  in  his  garden^ 
informed  Dr.  Cutler  that  it  yielded  at  the  rate  of  80  bufhels  an  acre. 
At  Marietta,  it  has  anfwered  the  moft  fanguine  expedlations  of  the 
inhabitants,  producing  equal  to  any  other  grain,  v/ithout  being  at  any 
time  overflowed  with  water.  The  Dodtor  himfelf  faw  it  growing  i:\ 
a  very  flourilhing  ftate,  on  high  land,  but  it  had  not,  at  the  feafon  he 
faw  it,  began  to  bloom.  It  was  faid  not  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies 
of'  the  Carolina  rice.  It  is  probably  the  wild  rice,  which  it  is  faid 
grows  in  plenty,  in  fomc  of  the  interior  parts  of  North  Amer- 
ica, and  is  the  moft  valuable  of  all  the  fpontancous  produftions  of 
the  country.  In  Pennfylvania  grows  a  fort  of  grain,  called  by  tlic 
Germans,  Sfelts,  which  refembles  wheat  j  and  is  a  very  valuable 
grain. 

Cultivated  Graffes  in  the  EaJIern  \      Moft  of  the  grafles  in  the  middlt 
and  Middle  States.  J  and  New  England  States,  are  indi- 

genous. It  is  not  improbable  that  fome  of  them  may  be  naturalized 
exotics.  The  following  are  the  principal  gralfes  fowni  in  our  cultivat- 
ed ground,  or  in  any  way  propfigated  for  iticA  and  hay. 

Herds  Grafs  or  Fox  tail  (Alopecurus  pratenfis,)  this  is  reckoned 
llie  beft  grafs  wc  have,  is  a  native,  and  fuppofed  to  be  peculiar  to  this 
country.  Blue  Grafs  (Alopecurus  geniculatus.) — Many  fpecies  of 
Bent  (Agroftis,)  particularly  the  Rhode  Illand  Bent  (Agroftis  inter- 
rupta  ?)  The  fmall  and  great  Englifti  grafs  (Poa  trivialis  ec  pratenfis.) 
— Wire  grafs  ( Poa  comprefla. ) — Fowl  Meadow  grafs  ( Poa  aviaria, 

fpiculis 
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fpicuHs  fubbifloris.)*  Red  and  white  Clover  (Trifolium  pratenfe  et 
repcns.) 

The  grafTes  of  Virginia,  according  to  Mr.  JefFerfon,  are  Lucerne, 
St.  Foin,  Burnet,  Timoth}^  Ray  and  Orchard  grafs,  red,  white  and 
yellow  Clover  ;  Greenfward,  Blue  grafs  and  Crab  grafs.  Sciuh  of 
Virginia  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  grafTes.  The 
winters  are  fo  mild,  that  the  cattle  find  a  tolerable  fupply  of  food  in 
the  woods. 

Native  Grajfcs  in  New'}      Befides   the  cultivated  grafles,  the  States 
England.  ^  of  New  England  abound  with  a  great  vari- 

ety which  are  found  growing  in  their  native  foils  and  fituations,  ma- 
ny of  which  have  not  been  defcribed  by  anyjbotanical  writers.  The 
fmall  experiments  which  have  been  made,  fufficiently  evince  that  fev- 
cral  of  them  make  excellent  hay.  They  might  be  greatly  improved 
by  cultivation,  and  are  highly  worthy  the  attention  of  our  farmers. 
Thofe  which  are  found  moft  common  are  the  following,  viz. 

The  vernal  grafs  (Anthoxanthum  odoratum.) — Timothy,  or  bulbus. 
cat's  tail  gr«fs  (Phleum  pratenfe.)-T-Severalfpecies  of  Panic  grafs  (Pa- 
nicum) — Several  fpecies  of  Bent  ( Agroftis) — Hair  grafs  ( Aira  aquati- 
ca) — ^Numerous  fpecies  of  Po/7. — Quaking  grafs,  (Briza)  feveral  fpe- 
cies— Cock's  Foot  grafs  (Daftylis  glomerata) — Millet  (Milium  effu- 
fum) — Fefque  grafs  (Feftuco)  many  fpecies — Oat  grafs  ( Avena  fpi- 
cata) — Reed  grafs  (Arundo)  feveral  fpecies — Brome  grafs  (Bromus 
iquarrofus) — Lime  grafs  (Elymus  hyftrix) — Barley  grafs  (Hordeum 
pratenfe) — Dog's  or  Couch  grafs  (Triticum  repens) — Many  fpecies 
of  Rufh  grafs  (Juncus) — Numerous. fpecies  of  Carex,  in  frelh  and 
fait  marfliy  ground.  Several  fpecies  of  Beard  grafs  (Andropogon)'- 
Soft  grafs,  (Holcus  lanatus  et  odoratus) — Befides  thefe,  there  are  ma- 
ny valuable  graffes  which,  at  prefent,  arc  non-defcripts. 

Wild  Fruits  in  Neiu  England.'\  Black  Currant  (Ribes  nigrum)—. 
Goofeberry  (Ribes ^lofrularia) — Prickly  Goofeberry  (Ribes  cynof- 
bati) — Two  fpecies  of  Grapes — the  Black  Grape  (Vitis  labrufca',) 
and  Fox  Grape  (Vitis  vulpina.)  Of  thefe  two  fpecies  we  have  many 
t}arieties,  differing  only  in  fize,  colour  and  tafts.  An  excellent  wine, 
and  in  large  quantities,  has  lately  been  made  by  the  French  people,  at 
their  new  fettlement  on  the  Ohio  river,  from  the  native  grapes,  with- 
out any  kind  of  cultivation.  They  colledted  the  grapes  promifcu- 
oufly  from  all  the  varieties  growing  in  that  country.  I3y  feparating 
them,  wines  of  a  different,  and  no  doubt  fome  of  them  of  a  much  better 
quality,  might  have  been  made.  The  native  grape  is  propagated  with 
^reat  eafe  ;  its  growth  is  luxuriant,  ovcrfpreading  the  highefl  trees 
m  the  forefts,  and,  by  proper  attention,  would  afford  an  ample  fupply 
of  W'ines,  in  the  northern  as  well  as  fouthern  States.  The  principal 
difficulty  feems  to  be  the  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  procefs 
in  making  wine,  and  preparing  it  for  ufc. — Barberry  bufli  (Berberis 
vulgaris) — ^Whortleberry  (Vaccinium  liguftrinum) — Blueberry  (Vac- 
cinium   corymbofum) — ^\Vhlte  Whortleberry  (Vaccinium  album) — 

Indian 

"  The  Fowl  meadows,  on  Neponfit  river,  between  Dfdham  and  Stoughton,  are 
Oonfidered  by  fome  a  curiofity.  A  large  trad  of  land  is  there  cleared  ard  fowcJ  witi 
^  excellent  kind  of  grafs,  without  the  afljftanccof  man."     [Z?r,  Fljhir.^ 
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Indian  Goofeberry  (Vaccinlum  frondofum) — Long  leaved  Wliortlej] 
berry  (Vaccinium  ftamineum) — Craneberry  (Vaccinium  oxycoccos) 
- — Yellow  Plumb  (Prunus  americaaa) — Beach  Plumb  (Prunus  mar-- 
Htima) — Large  black  Cherry  (Prunus  nigra) — Purple  Cherry  (Prunus 
virginiana) — Wild  red  Cherry  (Prunus  rubra) — Dv.-arf  or  Choak 
Cherry  (Prunus  canadenfis) — Mountain  Cherry  (Prunus  montana) 
— Service  tree  (Mefpilus  canadenfis) — Bramble  berry  (Rubus  occi- 
dentalis) — Sowtcat  Blackberry  or  Bumblekites  (Rubus  fruticofus) — ■ 
Briar  Blackberry  (Rubus  moluccanus) — Dewberry  (Rubus  hifpidus) 
— Common  Ralpberry  (Rubus  idaeus) — Smooth  ftalked  Ralpberry 
(Rubus  canadenfis) — Superb  Rafpberry  (Rubus  odoratus) — Straw-* 
berry  (Fragaria  vefca.)  ,  The  native  ftrawberry  is  much  improved 
by  cultivation,  and  produces  a  larger  and  better  flavoured  fruit  than 
the  exotic. — Mulberry  (Morus  nigra.) 

For  information  on  tliis  article,  refpefling  the  fouthern  States,  the 
reader  may  confult  what  Catefby,  Clayton,  JeflFerfon  and  Bartram  have 
written  upon  it. 

Nut  Fruit.']  White  Oak  (Qnercus  alba) — Red  Oak  (Quercus  ru- 
bra) and  feveral  other  fpecies  with  fmaller  fruit. — Black  Walnut 
(Juglans  nigra) — White  Walnut,  Butternut,  or  Oilnut  (Juglans 
cathartica) — White,  or  round  nut  Hiccory  (Juglans  alba) — Shagbark 
Hiccory  (Jjiglans  cineria?)* — Chefnut  (Fagus  caftanea)— ChinquiJ' 
pin,  or  Dwarf  Chefnut  (Fagus  pumila) — Beechnut  (Fagus  fylvatrca.)J 
— Hazlenut  (Corylus  avallana) — Filbert  (Corylus  cornuta.) 

We  may  here  mention  the  Peccan  or  Illinois  nut  (Juglans  alba,  foH-1 
olis  lanccolatis,  acuminatis,  ferratis,  tomentofis,  frudtu  minore<  ovato, 
compreffo,  vix  infculpto,  dulci,putamine,  temerrrmo,)  SJJcff(rfon.'\  This- 
nut  is  about  the  fize  of  a  large  long  acorn,  and  of  an  oval  fornfi,  the 
fhell  is  eafily  cracked,  and  the  kernel  ihaped  like  that  of  a  walnut.  Tlie. 
trees  which  bear  this  fruit  grow,  naturally,  on  the  Miffifippi  and  itsj 
branches,  foulh  of  forty  degrees  north  latitude.  They  grow  wellj 
"when  planted  in  the  foUthem  Atlantic  States^ 

Mtd'ictnal  Plants  in  New  England.]      Among  the  native  and  unculti- 
vated plants  of  New  England,  the  following  have  been  employed  for] 
medicinal  purpofcs.f   Water  Horehound  (Lycopus  viTginicus)--Blu«J 
Flag  (Iris  virginica) — Skunk  Cabbage  (Arum  Americanum.  Catefbw 
and  Dracontium  fiKtidum.Linn.) — Partridgeberry  (Mitchella  repens)j 
— Great  and  Marfh  Plantain  (Plantago  major  et  rnarilima) — Witcli 
Ha/cl  (Hamamelis  virginica) — Hounds  tongue  (Cynogloifum  offici- 
nale)— Comfrey  (Symphytum  officin.) — Bear's  ear  Sanicle  (Cortufal 
gmelini) — Applcperu  (Datura  ftrammonium)-- -Bitterfwect  (Solanur 
dulca-mare) — Tivfertwig,  or  American  Mazerion  (Cdalhusfcandens] 
—  ElnrJ  (Ulmus  amcricana) — Great  Lafcrwort,  and  Wild  Angelica 
(Lafcr[)iiium    trilobum,    et    latifolium) — Cow    j^arfnep    (HeracleJ 
um    foliis  teinatis    ;    foliolis    diiformis  pinnati*;,    vel   fere    palmatis'J 
vel  irregulariier  divifis  ;  ferratis.)     This  plant  is  polleired  of  valu.able] 

medicinal 

•  The  fame,  probibly,  as  Clayton*!  Scaly  bark  Hiccory  of  Virginia,   (Juglans  ilbal 
corticc  Iquamoro.)  1 

•<  +  It  is  not  to  be  underftood  that  a/Ztnefe  plants  are  confiJered  as  deferving  th«j 
atteniioii  of  phyficians,  nor  yet  tliat  this  catalogue  include;  a// that  are  ufed  by  merM 
dabblers  in  medicine,  male  and  female,  black  and  white  and  red,  otherwife  it  muft^ 
include  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 

X  The  b>rk  of  {he  Sweet  Elm  is  t  mod  excellent  mucilage. 
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mcdidRal  properties.     It  is  conceived  to  be  a  new  fpecles,  and  its 
fpecific  charadei  is  therefore  given.— Angelica,   or  American  Maf- 
terAvort  (Angelica  lucida) — Water  Elder  (Virbumum    opiilus — El- 
der (Sambucus  nigra) — Chickweed  (Alfina  media) — Pettimorrel  or 
Life  of  Man  (Aralia  racemofa) — Sarfaparilla  (Aralia  nudicaulis  ?) 
Marfli  Rofemar7(Statice  limonium) — Sundew  (Drofera  rotundifolia) 
— ^^Solomon'sSeal(Convallaria  ftellata?) — (Adder's  tongue  (Convalla- 
-^-ia  bifclia)-Unicorn  ( Aletris  farinofa) — SweetFlag  (  Acorus  calamus) 
Several  ipeciesof  Dock  (Rumex) — Biltort  (Polygonum  biflorta)— Arl- 
mart( Polygonum  fagitatum) — Spice  wood  or  Feverbufti  (Laurus  ben- 
zoin )-Safrafras  (Laurusfairafras)--Confumptionroot  (Pyrola  rotundifo- 
lia)-Rheumatifm  weed  (Pyrula minor)  Moule  ear  (Ceraftiumvifcofum) 
Gargit.orSkoke  (Phytolacca  decandria)-Wild  Hyllbp  (Lythrum  hyfo- 
pis)-Agrimony  (Agrimonia  eupatoria)-Common  Avens,or  herbBennet 
(GeumVirg.)— Water  Avens,  or  Throat  root  (Geum  rivale)-Cohulh 
(Adtxa    fpicata)     This  is  a  valuable  plant.-Blood  root,  or  Puccoou 
(Sanguinaria  canadenfis)— Celandine    (Chelidonium  majus)— Yellow 
Water  Lily  ( Nymphoea  advena )--Pond  Lily  ( Nymphoea  odorata ) -Gold- 
en thread  or.  mouth  root  (Heleborus  trifolius)— Liverwort  (Anemo- 
ne hepatica)--Crowsfoot  (Ranunculus  Pennfylv.)— Germander  (Teu- 
crum  Virg.)— Catmint,    or  Catnip  (Nepeta  cataria)— Head  Betony 
(Betonica  officinalis) — Horfemint,  Spearmint,  Watermint  and  Penni- 
Toyal  (Mentha  fpicata,  viridis,  aquatica,  et  pulegium)— Ground  Ivy, 
or  Gill  go  Qver  the  ground   (^Glecoma  hederacea) — Hedge   nettle 
(Stachys  fylvatica)-~Hovehound  (Marrubium  vulgare) — Motherwort 
(Leonurus  cardiaca) — Wild  Marjorum    (Origanum   vulgare) — Wild 
Lavender    (Trichoftema  ?) — Wood  Betony  (Pidicularis  Canadenfis) — 
Shepherd's  purfe  or  pouch  (Thlapfpi   buifa  palloris) — Water  Crefles 
(Silymbriurn  nafturtium)-^Cranesbill    (Geranium    macrorhizum)-— 
Marlh  Mallow  (Althoej^  officin.>"Mallow  (Malva  rotundifolia)— Suc- 
cory  (Crepis  barbata)— Burdock  (Ardtium   lappa)— Devil's  bit  (Ser- 
ratula  amara)  The  root  refembles  the  European  Devil's  bit  (Scabivfa 
fuccifa)  from  which  circumftance  the  Englifh  name  has  probably  been 
applied  to  this  plant.— Tanfey  (Tanaceum  vulgare)— Wormwood  ( Ar- 
^ejnifia  abfmthiani) — Life  everlafting  (Gnaphaliqm  odoratiffimum  ?) — 
Coil's  foot   (Tuflilago  farfara)— Golden  rod  (Solidago  canad.)— Ele- 
campane (Inula  helcnium)— Mayweed   (Anthcmis   cotula) — Yarro%r 
(Achillea  millefolia)~American  Pride  (Lobelia  cardinalis)  Three  other 
ipecies  of  Lobelia  (Lobelia  dortmanna,  kalmii,  et  fiphilitica)— Dragon 
root  (Arum  Virg.)— Stinging  Nettle  (Urtica  urens)— White  Walnut, 
Butternut,  or  Oilnut  (Juglans  cathartica)— Swamp  Willow  (Salix  cine- 
rea.  ?)— Sweet  Gale   (Myrica   gale)~White    Hellebore,  or   Pokeroot 
(Veratrumalbum)— Moonwort(Ofmunda  lunaria)"  Female  Fern(Pterif- 
caudata)— Hearts    tongue  (Afplenium    fcolopendriurn)— Spleenwort 
(Afplenium  falicifolium)— Lungwort  (Lichen  pulmonarius)— Black 
Maidenhair  (Afplenum  adianlum.) 

Among  a  great  variety  of  othtr  medicinal  plants  in  the  fcuthern  and 
middle  States  are  Indian  Pink  root(Spigcliamarilandicus)  an  excellent 
vermifuge-Senna  (Cafl!allguftrina)-Clivers  or  Goofegrafs(Gal:umfpu- 
rium)--Palma  Chrifli  (Ricinus'i  from  which  the  Calior  oil  is  exprefled 
r-Several  fpecies  of  Mallov/— Indian  Pliyfic  (Spiraea  trifoliata)— Eu- 
phorhial  pecacuanha— Pleurify  ropt  (Afclepiasi'  decumbens) — Virginia. 

Snake 
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Snake  root  (Ariftolochiaferpentaria)— Black  fnake  root  (Aclxa  race. 
niol".i)--Seneca  ratile-fnake  root  (Pol^gala  Senega)— Valerian  (Valeri- 
ana  locufta  radiata)— Ginleng  U*anax  quinqueformm)~Angelica  (An- 
gelica lylveftrisy-CafTava  (Jatropha  urens.) 

F/o-Mring  Trees  and  Shrubs  \  Globe  flower  (Cephalanthus  occiden- 
in  the  United  States.  j  talis) --Pigeonberry    (CifTus   ficyoidcs)  - 

Virginian  Dogwood  (Cornus  florida)-Conel  (Cornus  canadenfis)-, 
Redflowcred  Honeyluckle  (AzaL'a  nudiflora) -White  Ameiican  Hon- 
eyfuckle  (Azalea  \Mfcora)~Amei-ican  Tea  (Ceanothus  ainericanus)- 
Clicrry  Honeyfuckle  (Lonicera  diervilla) -Virginia  fcarlet  Honey, 
luckle  (Lonicera  virginiana)-  Dwarf  Cherry  Honeyfuckle  (Lonicera 
canadenlis) -Evergreen  fpindle  Tree  (  Euonymus  fcmpervirens)--Vir- 
ginian  Itea  (Itea  virginica)  Stag's  horn  Sumach  (Rhus  typhinum)- 
Black  Haw  (Viburnum  prunilc)hum)~Elackberried  Elder  (Sambu- 
cus  nigra) -Rcdbenied  Elder  (Sambucus  canadenfis) -Scarlet  flower- 
ed Horfe  Chcfnut  (iEfculus  pavia) -Judas  Tree  (Cercis  canadenfis) 
-Great  Laurel  (Kalmia  klifolia)-Dwaif  Laurel  (Kalmia  angulli- 
folia)-Thymc  leaved  Marlh  Cidus  (Ledum  Thymifolium)~Americau 
Senna  (Rhodora  canadenfis )--Rofe  bay  Tree  (Rhododcndrum  maic- 
imum)— White  pepper  bnfh  (Andromeda  arborea) — Red  buJ 
Andromeda  (Andromeda  raccmofa) — Bog  evergreen  (Andromeda 
calyculata) — Carolina  Redbud  (Andromeda  nitida) — Carolina  Iron 
^vood'l'rce  (Andromeda  plumata) — Carolinian Syrianga  (Philadelphus 
inodorus) — SorbusTrce  (Sorbusaucuparia) — Mountain  AUi  (Sorbu$ 
Americana)  Service  Tree  (Mefpilus  canadenris)-~Medlar  Tree  (Mef- 
pilus  nirea)— Sweet  fccntcd  Crab  Apple  tree  (Pyrus  coronaria)  — 
Meadow  fweet  (Spirxra  falicifolia)— Qu;en  of  the  Meadows  (Spirxa 
tomentofa)-Canadian  Spirrea  (Spircta  hypericifolia)-Wild  Rofe  ( Rofa 
Carolina )-~Pcnnfylvanian  Swamp  Rofe  ( Rofa  palu(tris) --Superb Rafp- 
bcrry  (  Rubus  odoratus)-.Carolian  Fothergilla  (Fothcrgilla  gardeni) 
— Tulip  Tree  (Liriodendrum  tulipifcra) — Evergreen  Tulip  Tree 
(Magnolia  grandiflora)— Climbing  Trumpet  flower  (Bigntwia  radi- 
cans) — Virginian  Stewartia  (Stewariia  malacodendron) — Franklin 
Tree  (Franklinia  alatamaha)— Locufl  Tree  (Robinia  pfeud  acacia) 
—  Rofcflowcrcd  Locud  Tree  (Robinia  rofea)— Swamp  Willow  (Salix 
<ineria?)— Rcdflowercd  Maple  (Acer  rubrum.) 

N.  B.  The  above  catalogue  is  far  from  being  complete,  but  may 
fcrve  to  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  this  clafs  of  Ihrubs,  in  the  United 
iilatcs. 

Foreji  Trees."]  Were  we  po/Fefied  of  accurate  materials  for  the  pur- 
pofc,  it  would  far  exceed  the  limiisof  a  work  embracing  fuch  a  variety 
of  fuhjcfts,  to  give  a  complete  catalogue  of  our  trees.  From  the  foro. 
j;oing  catalogues  the  reader  mull  necclfarily  conclude  that  they  are 
vtTV  ruimcrous.  And  it  ought  to  be  obferved  that  almoft  all  of  them, 
for  fomc  purpofe  or  other,  have  been  ufcd  as  timber.  Some  of  ths 
jiv>(l  ufcJul  fpecics  of  trees,  however,  mull;  not  be  omitted,  and  aretliff 
JOilowing— -Elm  (Ulnuis  amcricana.)  Of  this  tree  there  is  but  one  fpe- 
nc,  oJ  which  there  arc  two  varieties,  the  white  and  the  red.  Wild 
Chfrry  ;  many  (pccic;, highly  valued  for  cabinet  work.  Locust(Ro- 
binia  pfcudo-aL-acia)  of  quick  giowth,  good  for  fuel,  and  txctllent  for 
rods  to  fct  in  the  ground,  and  trunnel-;  for  Ihips,     BrRCH  ;  feveral 

fpccies, 
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fpecies,  i.  White  (Betula  alba)  2.  Black  (Eelula  nigra)  3.  Red  or 
yellow (Betiila  lenta)— Oak  ;  feveral  fpecies  j.  Black  (Quercus  niger) 
z.  Red  (Quercus  rubra)  three  varieties.  3.  WHiite  (Quercus  alba) 
4.  Shrub  or  ground  oak  (Quercus  p,umila)  5.  Chefnut  oak  (Quercus 
prinus)  6.  Live  cak  (Quercus  fempervirens — C^ercus  Virginiana, 
Millar)  7.  Black  jack  oak  (Quercus  aquatica,  Clayton)  The  two  laft 
are  peculiar  to  the  fouthei-n  States.  Chesnut  (Fagus  caftanea)  chiefly 
uied  for  fencing.  Beach  (Fagus  fylvatica)  three  varieties.  Pin  e  (Pi- 
nus)  feven  fpecies,- 1.  White  (Piniis  ftrobus)  the  prince  of  the  Amer- 
ican forefts,  in  fize,  age  and  majefty  of  appearance.  It  is  found  in  the 
greatefl:  abundance  in  Maine,  New  Hampihire,  and  Vermont — Excel, 
lent  for  maRs,  bowfprits  and  yards  for  fhips. — 2.  Yellow  (Pinus  pinea) 
its  plank  and  boards  are  ufed  for  the  floors  of  houfes  and  the  decks 
of  fhips. — 3'.  Black  or  Pitch  pine  (Pinus  tasda)  when  burnt  in  kilns 
it  makes  the  beft  of  charcoal ;  its  knots  and  roots  being  full  of  the 
terebinthine  oil,  when  kindled,  afford  a  brighter  light  than  candles  ; 
its  foot  is  collefted  and  ufed  for  lampblack.  It  grows  fparfely  in  the 
N.  England  and  middle  States,  but  in  the  greateft  plenty  in  the  fouth- 
■  tyti  States,  between  the  fea  coaft  and  the  mountains.  From  it  they 
make  tar  in  large  quantities.— 4.  The  Larch  (Pinus  larix)  Its  turpen- 
tine is  faid  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Burgundy  pitch.  Befides  thefe, 
naturalifts  reckon  the  Fir  (Pinus  balfamea) — Spruce  (Pinus  canadenfis) 
—Hemlock  (Pinus  abies) — Arbor  Vitae  (Thuya  occidentalis)the  fame 
as  what  is  called  White  Cedar.  Juniper  or  Red  Cedar  (Juniperus 
virginica)  it  produces  the  Juniper-berry,  which  is  ufed  in  the  gin  dif. 
tilleries,  and  is  faid  to  be  of  a  much  better  quality  for  making  gin 
than  the  juniper-berr-ies  imported  from  Europe,  which  are  the  fruit 
jof  a  different  fpecies.  White  Cedar,  of  the  fouthern  fl:ates 
(Cupreflus  ThyoiJes)  different  from  the  white  cedar  of  the  north- 
ern ftates. CypREss  (CuprefTus  difticlia)  found  only  in  the  fouth- 
ern fl:ates.- — Ufed  for  ihingles  and  other  purpofes.  Grows  in  fwamps, 
very  large.  White  Willow  (Salix  alba)  The  bark  of  its  root  is 
an  exceljent  fubftitute  for  the  Peruvian  bark.  Ash  (Fraxinus  ameri- 
cana)  two  fpecies,  Black,  or  Swamp  A{\\,  and  White  A(h.  Maple, 
three  fpecies  ;  i.  White  (Acer  negundo)  much  ufed  in  cabinetwork. 
2.  Red  (Acer  rubrum)  3.  Black  Rock  or  Sugar  Maple  (Acer  faccha- 
finum)  Its  fap  has  a  faccharine  quality  ;  and  when  refined  and  hard- 
ened by  boiling  and  baking,  irtakes  a  well  tailed  and  wholefcme  fu- 
gar,  the  manufadture  of  which  has  greatly  increafcd  in  the  eaftern 
and  middle  States,  within  a  few  years  pad:. 

There  is  in  the  United  States  an  infinitude  of  trees  of  lefs  note, 
and  many  probably  equally  noticeable  with  thofe  enumerated,  for  a 
catalogue  and  defcription  of  which,  I  muft  refer  the  reader,  (till  a 
more  perfect  catalogue  be  furnilhed  by  Dr.  Cutler  and  Dr.  Barton) 
to  Catefljy's  Natural  Hiftory — Marfhall's  Arbuftum  Americanum — 
Dr.  Clayton's  Flora  Virginica — Mr.  Jefferfon's  Notes  on  Virginia — 
Mr.  Bartram's  Travels  through  North  and  South  Carolina,  &c. — Dr. 
Cutler's  paper  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy — and  Dr. 
Belknap's  Hillory  of  N.w  HamplLire,  Vol.  III. 

Lxciic  Frvits.'}  Of  thefe,  Apples  are  the  mofl-  common  in  the 
United  States.     They  grow  in  the  greateft  plenty  and  variety  in  the 

eaftern 
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eaftcm  and  middle  States ;  and  the  cyder  which  is  expreffed  from 
them, affords  the  moft  common  And  wholelbme  liquor  that  is  drank  by 
the  inhabitants.  The  Oral)  ylpple  ( Pyrus  coronaria )  tliough  not  an  ex- 
otic, on  account  of  its  being  a  genuine,  but  diftincSt  fpecies  of  the  Ap- 
ple, ought  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion.  Jt  grows  in  all  parts 
of  North  America,  which  have  been  explored,  from  the  Atlantic  as 
far  welt  as  the  MiOifippi.  Its  bloiTonis  are  remarkably  fragrant ;  its 
fruit  fmall,  poifeHing,  perhaps  of  all  vegetables,  the  keeneft  acid. 
The  cyder  made  of  this  fruit  is  admired  by  connoiifeurs.  It  makes 
excellent  vinegar.  The  European  Crab  Apple  is  very  different  from 
ours.  The  other  exotic  fruits  are  pears,  peaches,  quinces,  mulberries, 
plums,  cherries,  currants,  barberries ;  of  all  which,  except  quinces  and 
barberries,  we  have  many  fpecies  and  varieties.  Thefe,  with  a  few 
iifricots,  and  nectarines,  Hourifh  in  the  eaftern  ftates,  and  are  in  per- 
fection in  the  midde  ftates.* 

The  exotic  fruits  of  the  foudiern  ftafes,  befides  thofe  alvej^dy  men- 
tioncd,  are  figs,  oranges,  and  lemons. 

Pulfe  and  Hortul'me.\  Befides  thofe  tranfplanted  from  Europe^* 
Plants  and  Roots.  J  America,  of  which  we  have  all  the  various 
kinds  that  Europe  produces,  the  following  are  natives  of  this  country : 
Potatoes,  (Solanum  tuberofum)  Ground  Nuts,afort  of  poiatoe,  prob- 
ably a  fpecies  highly  relilhed  by  fome  people  ;  Tobacco  (Nicotiana)  — 
Pumpkins  (Cucurbita  pepo) — Cymlings  (Cucurbita  verrucofa) — 
.Squalhes  (Cucurbito  melopepo)  Cantelope  inelons,Bc4ns,Pcas,  Hops, 
Probably  others. 

Animals.]  America  contains,  at  lead,  one  half,  and  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  about  one  fourth  of  the  quadrupedes  of  the  known 
world.  Some  of  them  are  common  to  North  America,  and  to  the 
European  and  Aiiatic  parts  of  the  Eaftern  Continent ;  others  are  pe- 
culiar to  this  country.  AH  thofe  that  are  common  to  botli  conti- 
nents, arc  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  them,  and  arc  fuch  as  may  b« 
fuppoJcd  to  have  migrated  from  one  continent  to  the  other.  Com- 
paring individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  inhabiting  the  different  conti- 
nents, fome  arc  pcrfc«flly  fimilar  ;  between  others  there  is  fome  dif- 
ference in  /izc,colour  or  other  circumftances  ;  in  fome  few  inftances  the 
European  animal  is  larger  than  the  American  ;  generally  tlie  reverfe  is 
true.  A  Jimilar  variety,  arifing  from  the  temperature  of  tlie  climate, 
quantity  of  food  funiilhcd  in  the  parts  they  inhabit,  degree  of  fjifety.f 
&c.  ukcs  place  between  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  in  different 
parts  of  this  continent. 

But  our  information  on  this  fubjcd  is  not  fufficient  to  authorize 
many  obfcrvatious.  It  is  very  probable  that  fome  of  our  quadrupedes 
arc  utterly  unLnov.n  ;  others  are  known  only  by  common  report,  from 

hunters 

•  •<  Tn  rc-.ird  to  irrp  f.uit,"  (f..yj  Dr.  Tenney  of  Exeter,  in  New  Hamplhire,  in 
a  leiier  Co  Dr.  l.clknap)  «' wc  are  in  too  norihc.n  a  dimatc  to  have  it  of  the  hrit 
quality,  with.iut  partKuUr  aKeiition.  New  York,  New  Jcifey  and  Pennlylvania 
have  It  m  perfrflion.  A^  you  depart  from  thkt  trad,  either  fouth«aid  or  northward. 
It  degereritcs.  .1  believe,  however,  that  good  fruit  might  be  produtedeven  in  New 
Hampfhire.  with  lu. tabic  .iticntion."     [Hc/injp-i  fj,yf.  A^.  H.  Vol.  III.  p.  i^o.] 

■f  Aaimali  in  America  which  have  been  hunted  for  their  flelh  or  fur,  fuch  as  the 
moole.dccr,  be.M.r.  A,c.  tavc  become  lcf$  in  fue  fmce  the  arrival  ot  the  Eurooean?. 
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hilnters  and  others,  and  therefore  cannot  be  defcribed  ;  and,  v.-ith 
refpe<5t  to  many  others,  the  multiplying  and  mifapplying  names  has 
produced  great  uncertainty  and  confuCion. 

Dr.  Cutler  has  paid  confiderable  attention  to  the  hiftory  of  our  ani- 
mals, after  the  manner  of  Linnseus,  but  notfufficientto  afcertain  their 
diftinguifliing  characters,  and  to  furnilh  a  perfed:  catalogue.  As  ths 
Linnian  mode  of  treating  this  fubje^S  is  liable  to  many  exceptions,  we 
entertain  a  hope  that  the  Dodor  will  fhortly  furnifli  the  public  with  a 
more  complete  catalogue  than  has  yet  appeared,  upon  the  plan  ci 
Mr.  Pennant,  who  has  greatly  improved  upon  Linnasus. 

The  importance  of  this  part  of  our  natural  hiftory,  has  induced  the 
author  to  pay  the  moft  affiduous  attention  to  it,  and  to  feek  informa- 
tion from  every  authority  on  the  fubjcv!!:.  With  the  liberal  and  gen- 
erous affiftance  of  an  ingenious  friend,  *  he  has  been  enabled  to 
form  the  following  catalogue  of  the  Quadrupedes  within  the  United 
States,  and  to  add  the  defcriptiGns  of  them  which  fuccced. 


Mammoth 
*Bifon 

*  Moofe 

*  Caribou 

*  Red  Deer 

*  Fallow  Deer 
*Roe 

*  Bear 

*  "Wolverene 

*  Wolf 

*  Fox 

*  Catamount 


*  Grey  Cougar 

*  Mountain  Cat 

*  Lynx 

*  KincajoU 

*  Weafel 

*  Ermine 

*  Martin 
*Mink 

*  Otter 

*  Fifher 

*  Skunk 

*  OpcfpLim 


Urchin 

*  Hare 

*  Racooit        , 

*  Fox  Squirrel  . 

*  Grey  Squirrel 

*  Red  Squirrel 

*  Striped  Squir. 

*  Flying  Squir. 

*  Field  Moufe 
Bat 

*  Ground  Moufe 

*  Wood  Rat  . 

*  American  Rat 


*  Shrew  Moufe 

*  Purple  Mole 

*  Black  Mold 

*  Water  Rat 

*  Beaver 

*  Mufquaftl 

*  Morfe 

*  Seal 
Maniti 
Sapajouf 
Sagoinf 


*  Sallow  Cougar    *  Woodchuck 

N.  B.  Thofe  animals  to  which  an  afierifm  (*)  is  prefixed,  are  fur 
animals  whofe  iTcins  are  fometimes  dreifcd  In  alum,  with  the  hair 
on,  and  worn  in  drefs  ;  or  whofe  fur  or  foft  hair  is  ufed  for  various 
manufaftural  purpofes. 

The  Fallow  Deer,  Grey  Fox,  Martin,  Otter,  OpofTum,  Woodchuck, 
Hare,fome  o(  the  Squirrels,  and  the  Beaver,  have  been  taraedi  Prob- 
ably moft  of  thefe,  and  fome  others,  might  be  perfedly  domefticat- 
ed.  It  has  been  obferved  of  our  wild  animals,  in  general,  that  they 
are  not  of  fo  favage  a  nature  as  thofe  in  Europe. 

Mammoth.  This  name  has  been  given  to  an  imknoT.-n  animal,; 
whofe  bones  are  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  both  the  old  and  neW 
tvorld.  From  the  form  of  their  teeth,  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  been 
carnivorous.  Like  the  elephant  they  were  armed  ^vith  tufks  of  ivo- 
ry ;  but  they  obvioufly  differed  from  the  elephant  in  fi/.e  ;  their  bones 
prove  them  to  have  Iseen  5  or  6  times  as  large.     Thefe  enormoul 

bones 

♦  Dr.  Firtier,  of  Beverly. 

+  It  is  not  certain  that  the  Sapajou  and  Sagoin  are  found  as  far  to  the  north  s; 
lat.  ja"  /.  e.  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  ;  but  it  i?  very  probable,  and  .: 
is  certain,  they  are  found  in  the  vicinity. 
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bonrs  arc   found  In  fcvcral  paits  of  Noilh  Amciica,*   p;irttcul*rl/    ^ 
about  the  fait  licks  or  fprings,  near  the  Ohio  river.     Tlicfc  licks  were    i 
formcrlv  frequented  by  a  vaft  number  of  graminivorous  animals,  oiv. 
account  of  the  fair,  of  which  they  are  exceffively  fond.     From  the 
appearance  oi'  thefc  bones,  fo.-r.e  of  which  are  entirely  above  ground, 
others  wholly  buried,  it  is  probable  that  th^.-  animals  died  at  differen 
periods,  fome  perhaps  as  lately  as  the  firrt  fettlement  of  this  co^ntr; 
by  the  European'^. 

Mr.  Jeflerfon  informs  us  that  a  late  governor  c^f  Virginia,  having 
aflted  fome  delegates  of  the  Dclawares  what  they  knew  or  had  heard 
7cfpe(fl!ng  this  animal,  the  chief  fpeaker  immediately  put  himfelf  into 
an  oratorial  attitude,  and  with  a  pomp  fuited  to  the  fuppofed  elevr4tion 
of  his  fubjedt,  informed  him  that  it  was  a  tradition  handed  down 

from 

•  Col.  G.  Morgan,  in  a  note  to  the  Aiiliior,  f^ys  ihey  are  found  '«  only  at  the  Ul: 
lirks  on  the  Ohio;  I'ome  tew  flattered  grinders  have  indeed  been  found  in  other 
^hces;  but  it  has  been  fuppofed  thefe  have  been  brought  from  the  abovemeiition^d 
iepofit.by  Indian  warriors  and  others  who  have  paffed  it;  as  we  kno.v  many  have 
been  fpreaJin  this  manner.  When  1  firft  vifited  this  fait  lick,  (fays  the  Col.)  in  1766, 
I  met  here  a  large  party  of  the  Iroquois  and  Wyandot  Indians,  who  were  then  on  a 
■war  expedition  ajiainft  the  Chickafaw  tribe.  The  head  chief  was  a  very  old  man,  to 
be  engaged  in  war  ;  he  told  me  he  was  84  years  old  ;  he  was  probably  ajmuch  as  80. 
I  fixed  on  this  venerable  chief,  as  a  perfon  from  whom  fome  knowledge  might  be 
gbtainrd.  After  making  him  fome  fmall  acceptable  prefents  of  tobacco,  paint,  am- 
munition, ire.  and  complimentinp  him  upon  th;  wifdom  of  his  nation,  their  proweli 
in  war  and  prudence  in  peace,  intimated  to  him  my  ignorance  refpedting  the  great 
fconcs  before  us,  which  nothing  but  his  fuperior  knowledge  could  remove  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly requefted  nirt  to  inform  me  what  he  knew  concerning  them.  Agreeably 
to  (he  cul^oins  of  his  nation,  he  anfwcred  me  in  fuhftance,  as  follows  : 

"  Whilft  1  was  yet  a  boy  I  paffed  this  road,  fcvcral  times,  to  war  againft  the  Ca- 
taw'baf ;  and  the  wife  old  cMefj,  among  whom  was  my  grandfather,  then  gavt  me  the 
tradition,  handed  down  to  us,  rcfpeOing  thefe  bones,  the  like  to  which  arc  found  1.1 
noolliei  pai  t  of  the  country."     It  is  as  ft.' lows : 

"  .Mt<r  the  Gre-t  Spirit  full  toimed  the  world,  he  made  the  various  birds  aiti 
fc'jfts  which  now  inhabit  it.  Mc  alio  made  man  ;  but  having  formed  him  white,- 
and  TPry  imperfcfl  and  iH-tempcitd,  he  placed  him  on  one  fide  of  it  where  he  now 
inliaiiits,  and  from  wher.ce  he  has  lately  tound  a  pallagc  acrofs  the  great  water  to  be 
a  r'>gue  to  us.  As  the  Great  Spirit  was  not  plealVd  with  this  his  work,  he  took  cfblack 
clay,  and  made  wh  itj'cj^call  a  Ntgro,  with  a  woolly  head.  This  black  man  was  much- 
better  than  the  white  man,  but  ftill  he  didnotanfwcr  the  wilh  of  the  Great  Spirit} 
that  is,  he  was  impcrfed.  At  lull,  the  Great  Spirit  having  procured  a  piece  of  pure 
fine  red  clay,  formed  from  it  the  Red  Man,  perfcAly  to  his  mind  ;  and  he  was  fo 
well  plealed  with  him,  that  he  placed  him  on  this  great  illand,  fcparate  from  th« 
white  and  black  m'-n;  and  gave  liim  rules  for  his  cVjnduiS,  promifmg  happinefs  in 
proportion  as  they  (hould  be  obfervrd.  lie  incrcafcd  exceedingly,  and  was  pcrfeillf 
happy  for  apet  {  but  the  foolilh  young  people,  at  length  forgetting  his  rules,  became 

•  Kcecdingly  ill-tempered  and  wicked.  In  confcquencc  of  this,  the  Great  Spirit  cre- 
ated the  grc.it  bvifTaloe,  the  bonctof  which  you  now  fee  before  u'  ;  thefe  made  war 
III  un  the  human  fperirs  alone,  and  dsftrojxj  all  but  a  few,  who  repented  and'proro- 
Ifcd  the  Gir.a  Spirit  to  liv!  accordins;  to  hi.;  laws,  if  ho  would  rellrain  the  devouring 
enemy:  Whereupon  he  fcrt  lighiiiin^t  and  thunder,  and  Jeftroycd  the  whole  rai.e  in 
this  fpot,  two  excepted,  a  male  and  a  female,  which  he  ihut  up  in  yonder  mountain, 
:eady  toletloofc  again,  (hould  occafion  require." 

Col.  MorcJii  ajdi,  "I  hive  every  material  bone  of  the  anatomy  of  this  animil, 
^*^lh  fev«ral  jaw-Soncs  in  which  the  grinders  are  entire;  and  feveral  of  the  grcit 
tufiii,  one  of  whuh  i'  fix  f.et  long" — lie  adu-s,  "  and  twenty  in  circumference." 
But  fuppoflng  fome  miftake,  and  that  probably  the  word  i/iclvs  ought  to  have  beerr 
added  to  the /t4r»/)i,  I  hjve  not  ventured  to  add  it,  or  to  alter  it. 

S.ilt  works  of  confidcrAlc  importance,  have  been  cllablifticd  at  the  lick,  vihiOf 
tiiefe  bones  air  found.  f^ 
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■fi-om  their  fathers,  "  That  in  arxient  times  a  herd  of  them  cnire  to 
the  Big-bone  licks,  and  began  an  univerial  deftruccicn  o(  the  bears, 
deer,  elks,  oitflFaloe^,  and  other  animals  which  had  been  created  for 
the  uie  cf  the  Indians  ;  that  the  Great  Man  aboA'c,  looking  down  and 
feeing  this,  was  fo  enraged  that  he  fsized  hii  lightning,  defcendcd  to 
the  earth,  feated  himfelf  upon  a  neighbouring  mountain,  on  a  rock, 
on  which  his  feat  and  the  print  of  his  feet  are  dill  to  be  feen,  and 
iurled  his  bolts  among  them  till  the  v.hole  were  fiaughtered,  except 
the  big  bull,  who,  prcfenting  his  forehead  to  the  Ihafts,  (hook  them 
•fF  as  they  fell ;  but  at  length  miffing  one,  it  wounded  him  in  the 
fide  ;  whereon,  fpringing  round,  he  bounded  over  the  Ohio,  the 
Wabafh,  the  Illinois,  and  finally  over  the  great  lakes,  where  he  is 
living  at  this  day."* 

Bisox,  or  Wild  Ox.  This  animal  has  generally  been  called  the 
Buffalo,  but  very  improperly,  as  this  name  has  been  appropriated  to 
another  animal.  He  is  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  our  common  neat 
cattle  ;  their  diiFercnce  being  the  eifect  of  the  domellication  of  the 
latter.  Compared  with  the  domeftic  Ox,  the  Bifon  is  confiderably 
larger,  efpecially  about  the  fore  parts  of  his  body.  On  his  fhoulders 
arifes  a  large  flefhy  or  griily  iUoRance,  vx'hich  extends  along  the  back. 
The  hair  on  his  head,  neck  and  fhoulders,  is  long  and  v.oolly,  and  all 
of  it  is  fit  to  be  fpun,  or  wrought  into  hats.  Calves  from  the  domeftic 
cow  and  wild  bull,  are  fomelimes  railed;  but  when  thd.y  grow  up, 
they  become  fo  wild  that  no  common  fence  will  confine  them. — Is 
found  in  the  middle  States. 

Thefe  animals  were  once  exceedingly  numerous  in  the  weftern 
parts  of  Virginia,  and  Pennfylranla ;  and  fo  late  as  the  year  1766, 
herds  of  ^.00  were  frequently  fe,:n  in  Kentucky.  This  animal  is 
found  of  the  largeft  fize,  and  in  tlie  greateft  numbers,  on  the  Mif- 
fifippi,  in  about  43°  N.  lat.  correfponding  in  climate  to  about  42° 
on  the  Atlantic  coaft,  which  is  found  to  be  mod  favourable  to  the 
ex. 

The  American  forefts  abound  with  varions  animals  of  the  deer 
kind.  Naturalifts  have  arranged  them  difFerently.  I  have  u-Ilow- 
ed  M.  de  Buffon,  who  has  reduced  them  ail  to  the  fevcral  ipecles 
known  in  Europe. 

Moose.  Of  thefe  there  are  two  kinds,  the  black  and  the  grey. 
The  black  are  faid  to  have  been  from  8  to  12  feet  high  ;  at  prefent 
they  are  very  r.»r..ly  feen.  The  grey  Moofe  are  generally  as  tall  as 
SL  horfe,  and  fomc  arc  much  taller ;  bo'.h  having  fpreading,  palmated 
horns,  weighing  from  30  to  40  pounds  ;  thefe  are  flied  annually,  in 
the  month  of  February.  They  never  run,  but  trot  with  amazing 
fpeed.  In  fummer  they  feed  on  wild  grafies,  and  tlie  Igaves  of  the 
moft  mucilaginous  fhrubs.  In  winter  they  form  herds  ;  and  whe?i 
the  fnow  falls,  by  moving  conitantly  in  a  fmall  circle,  they  tread  thc^ 

fnow 

*  It  has  been  faid  by  Mr.  Jefferfon  tbaf  the  grinders  of  the  Mammoth  are  fiv« 
•r  fix  times  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  Elephant.  Col.  Morgan  lays  not  ;  "I  have  feen," 
he  obferves,  "the  grinder  of  an  Elephant,  as  large  and  is  heavy  as  the  laraeit  of  the 
Mammoth.  They  are  indeed  thinner,  deeper  roitedand  differently  fhiped,  denoting 
a  graminivorous  animal ;  whereas  the  grinders  ot  the  Mammoth  rcfemble  thofe  »f 
a  wait  or  dog,  and  (hew  them  to  have  been  carnivorous," 
N2 
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fnow  liarJ,  and  furm  what  is  called  a  pen.  While  the  fnow  is  deepr 
and  will  n'Jt  bear  them,  ihcy  are  connned  within  this  pen,  and  eat  all_ 
the  bark  and  twigs  within  their  reach.  They  are  confidered  as  of 
the  fame  Ipccics  with  the  Elk  of  the  caftern  continent. — They  are 
found  in  New  England. 

Caribou.     This  animal  is  diftinguilhed  by  its  branching,  palmat- , 
ed  horns,  with  brow  antler';.     lie  is  probably  the  rein  deer  of  the 
nortljcrn  parts  of  Europe.     From  the  tendons  of  this  animal,  as  well 
as  of  the  Moofc,  the  aboriginal  natives  made  very  tolerable  thread. 
— Found  in  the  Dirtrict  of  Main. 

Deer.  The  Red  Deer'*  has  round  branching  horns.  Of  this  fpe- 
cics  wc  have  tlircc  or  four  different  kinds  or  varieties  ;  one  of  which, 
found  on  the  Ohio  river  and  in  its  vicinity,  is  very  large,  and  there 
commonly  called  the  Elk. 

The  Fallow  Deer*  has  branching,  palmated  horns.  In  the 
United  States  thefe  animals  are  larger  than  the  European,  of  a  differ- 
ent colour,  and  fuppofed,  by  fome,  to  be  of  a  different  fpecies.  I'l 
the  foutheni  dates  are  feveral  animals  fuppofed  to  be  varieties  of  the 
RoF.  Deer.* 

Bear.  Of  this  animal  two  forts  are  found  in  the  northern  ftates  ; 
both  arc  black,  but  different  in  their  foiTrjs  and  habits.  One  has  fhort 
Icgs^  a  thick  clumfy  body,  is  generally  fat,  and  is  very  fond  of  fweer, 
vegetable  food,  fuch  as  fweet  apples,  Indian  corn  in  the  milk,  berrie 
grapes,  honey.  See.  Probably  he  is  not  carnivorous.  As  foon  a 
the  firft  fnov/  falls,  he  betakes  himfelf  to  his  den,  which  is  a  hole  in 
a  cleft  of  rocks,  a  hollow  tree,  or  feme  fuch  place  ;  here  he  gradually 
bccomss  torpid,  and  do/.es  away  the  winter,  fucking  his  paws,  and 
copending  the  (tock  of  fat  which  he  had  previoufly  acquired. 

The  other  fort  is  diflinguiflied  by  the  name  of  the  Ranging  Bear 
and  fcems  to  be  a  grade  between  ihc  preceding  and  the  wolf.  His 
legs  are  longer,  and  his  body  more  lean  and  gaunt.  He  is  carnivo- 
rous, frequently  deftroying  calves,  Ihecp  and  pigs,  and  fomctimes 
children.  In  winter  he  migrates  from  the  north  to  the  fouthward. 
Thc/ormfr  appears  to  be  the  common  black  bear  of  Europe,  but  lar- 
ger, fome  weighing  upwifrds  of  400  pounds  ;  the  latter  corrcfpond'i 
to  the  brown  bear  of  the  Alps  ;  and  is  probably  of  the  fame  fpecies 
with  thofcfpoken  of  2  Kings  ii.  24th,  which  formerly  inhabited  the 
mountainous  parts  of  judca,  between  Jericho  and  Bethel. — Found  in 
all  the  dates. 

llic  WoLVFRr.vF,  called  in  Canada  tlie  Carcajou^  .and  by  hunter.-, 
the  Braver  eater,  fcems  to  be  a  grade  between  the  bear  and  the  wooil- 
chnck.  He  is  prribably  the  badger  of  Eurojie.  His  length  is  i  ^  fee- 
and  upwards ;  his  circumference  nearly  two  feet ;  his  head  and  car 
rclcniblc  a  woodchuck's  ;  his  legs  Ihort  ;  feet  and  paws  large  and 
Urcrng  ;  tail,  about  7  inclics  long,  black  and  very  bufliy  or  Ihaggy ; 
hair,  about  two  inches  long,  and  very  coarfc  ;  his  head,  fallow  grey  ; 
back,  almoll  black  ;  brcall,  fpotied  with  white  ;  belly,  dark  brown  ; 

•    fides 

•  The  malr  of  the  Red  D.fi  n  called  <9w^.-  the  female,  lUnd ;  tne  young,  Cmj 
The  nule  of  the  Fallow  Deer  is  called  Ruck  ;  the  female,  Dr.e ;  the  young,  Fjii ' 
T.Sc  Jit  Buck,  and  Rut  Use,  are  the  male  anH  female  •<  the  Roe. 
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lides  and  rump,  light  reddifh  brown.  This  animal  lives  in  holes, 
cannot  run  faft,  and  has  a  clumfy  appearance.  He  is  very  mif- 
chievous  to  hunters,  following  them  when  fetting  their  traps,  and  de- 
ftroying  their  game,  particularly  the  beaver. — Found  in  the  northern 
Hates. 

*  Wolf.  Of  tliis  animal,  which  is  of  the  dog  kind,  or  rather  the 
dog  himfelf  in  his  favage  ftate,  we  have  great  numbers,  and  a  confid- 
enihle  variety  in  fize  and  colour.  The  dimenfions  of  a  fkin,  meaf- 
lired  while  writing  this  account,  were  as  follows  ;  Length  of  the  body 
5  feet ;  the  fore  legs  1 8  inches ;  of  the  hind  legs  1 5  inches ;  cf  the 
tail  18  inches.  Tlie  circumference  of  the  body  was  from  24  to  3  feet. 
The  colour  of  thefe  animals  in  tlie  northern  ftates,  is  generally  alight, 
dirty  failow,  with  a  lift  of  black  along  their  back.'  In  fome,  tlie  black 
is  extended  down  their  fides,  and  fomctimes  form.s  waving  ftreaks  ; 
ethers  are  faid  to  be  fpotted :  Some  of  them,  particularly  in  the 
fouthern  ftates,  are  entirely  black,  and  confiderably  fmaller.  The  In- 
dians are  faid  to  have  fo  far  tamed  fome  of  thefe  animals  before  their 
acquaintance  with  the  Europeans,  as  to  have  ufed  them  in  hunting. 
They  next  made  ufe  of  European  dogs,  and  afterwards  of  mongrels, 
the  offspring  of  the  wolf  and  dog,  as  being  more  docile  than  the 
former,  and  more  eager  in  the  chafe  than  the  latter.  The  appeal - 
ance  of  many  of  the  dogs,  in  the  nevvly  fettled  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, indicate  their  relation  to  the  wolf. — Found  in  all  the  ftates. 

Fox.  Of  Foxes  we  have  a  great  variety  ;  fuch  as  the  Silver  Fox, 
Red  Fox,  Grey  Fox,  Crofs  Fox,  Brant  Fox,  and  feveral  others. 
Naturalifts  have  generally  fuppofed  that  there  is  more  than  one 
fpecies  of  Foxes,  but  they  differ  very  much  in  their  mode  of  arrang- 
ing them.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  there  is  but  one  fpe- 
cies of  thefe  animals,  as  they  are  found  in  all  their  varieties  of  fize, 
and  of  fhades  varioufly  intermixed,  in  different  parts  of  th*e  United 
States.  Foxes  and  other  animals  furnifhed  with  fur,  of  the  northern 
ftates,  are  larger  than  thofe  cf  the  fouthcm. 

Catamount.  This  animal,  the  moft  dreaded  by  hunters  of  any 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  forefts,  is  rarely  feen,  which  i-;  ■;roba-. 
bly  the  reafon  why  no  account  of  him  has  ever  been  publiihi.  J,  to 
our  knowledge,  except  what  is  contained  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Collinfon's 
to  M.  de  Buffon.  The  dimenfions  of  one,  killed  a  few  years  ago,  in 
New  Hampftiire,  as  nearly  as  could  be  afcertaincd  by  the  fkin,  v/ere 
as  follows  ;  the  length  cf  his  body  (including  the  head)  6  feet;  cir- 
cumference of  his  body  2-\  feet ;  length  of  his  tail  3  feet,  and  of  hij 
legs  about  1  foot.  The  colour,  along  his  back,  is  nearly  black  ;  ou 
his  fides,  a  dark  reddifn  brown ;  liis  feet  black.  He  feems  not  cal- 
culated for  running,  but  leaps  with  furprifing  agility.  His  favourite 
food  is  blood,  which,  like  other  animals  of  the  cat  kind,  he  takes  from 
the  jugular  veffels  of  cattle,  deer,  &:c.  leaving  the  carcafs.  Smaller 
prey  he  takes  to  his  den  ;  and  he  has  been  known  to  carry  off  a  child. 
He  feems  to  be  allured  by  tire,  which  terrifies  all  other  carnivorous, 
animals,  and  betrays  no  fear  either  of  m:;n  cr  beaft. — He  is  found  in 
iJie  northern  and  middle  ftates. 

N  J,  Sallc'.v 
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Sallow  Cougar.  The  body  of  this  animal  is  about  5  feet  long  | 
his  legs  longer  in  proportion  to  his  body,  than  thofc  of  the  common 
cat.  His  colour  is  a  dark  fallow.  In  his  habits  and  manners  lie  re- 
fembles  the  reit  of  the  family. — He  is  found  in  tlie  foutliern  ftates,  and 
thtic  called  the  Tyger. 

Grey  Coitc<\r.  This  animal  in  its  form  refembles  the  preceding  ; 
but  IS  of  an  u:.if  1  m  grey  colour,  and  of  a  larger  fize.  One  of  about 
a  year  and  an  half  old  was  lately  IhSwn  in  Charleltown.  He  had  been 
reared  in  confinement,  and  was  then  growing.  His  body  meafured 
about  5  feet,  and  his  tail  three.  Some  Sii-c /aid  to  have  been  found  in 
their  native  forells  ncai  ly  twice  as  long.  He  played  wiih  a  cat,  as  a 
cat  does  with  a  moufe,  and  afterwards  killed  and  ate  it.  It  is  ftrong, 
aftive,  fierce  and  uniameable. — Found  in  the  weftem  parts  of  the 
middle  dates. 

Mountain  Cat.  (ParJciI's^'L'mn.  0«//7/,  de  BufFon. )  The  lengtk 
of  his  body  is  from  3I-  to  4  feet ;  his  tail  about  2  feet.  His  colour 
is  a  fallow  ground,  with  black  fpots  and  ftripes.  The  male  has  a 
black  lili  alon^^  his  back,  aad  is  tlie  moft  beautiful  animal  of  the  cal 
kind.  He  is  exceedingly  fierce,  but  will  fcldom  attack  a  man.— » 
Found  in  the  fouthem  Itates. 

Lynx.  We  have  three  kinds  of  the  Lynx,  each  probably  forming 
a  dilliniSi  fpecies.  .  T!ie^/j/?  (Lupus  ccrvarius,  Linn.  3d.  Edit.)  is  call- 
ed by  the  French  and  linglifli  Americans,  Loup  ccrvier.*  He  is 
fiom  2t  to  3  feet  in  length  ;  his  tail  is  about  5  inches.  His  hair  is 
long,  0:  a  light  grey  colour,  forming,  in  fome  places,  fmall,  irregular. 
dark  Uiadcs ;  the  e>..d  of  his  tail  is  black.  His  fur  is  fine  and  thick 
He  is  the  Lynx  ui  Siberia,  and  fome  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 
'A  few  may  he  found  in  the  northca^crn  parts  of  the  Diftrid  of  Main  ; 
but  in  the  highei  latitudes  they  are  more  numerous. 

Theyf«;/rt'  (Cairn  rcn^arius,  Linn.)  is  called  by  the  French  Ameri- 
cans, Chal cii-v'ur  ;  and  in  New  England  the  Wild-cat.  He  h  confid- 
crably  Jcfs  than  the  former,  or  tiic  Loup  cervicr.  He  is  from  2  to  i^ 
feet  lorn; ;  his  hiil  is  proiTonlonably  Ihorter,  about  three  inches  long, 
and  wants  the  tuft  «>f  black  hair  on  the  end  of  it.  His  hair  is  fhorter, 
particularly  on  his  legs  and  feet ;  is  of  a  darker  colour,  brown,  dark, 
«.il!ow,  and  gre)  ,  varionfly  intermixed.  His  fur  is  faid  to  be  of  a  v-ry 
di^Icrcnt  quality  ;  his  ears  are  ftiortcr,  and  he  has  very  little  of  the 
jjtncil  of  black  hairs  on  tlie  tips  of  them,  which  is  fo  remarkable  in 
!hc  former  kind.  This  animal  dellroycd  many  of  the  cattle  of  the 
Gift  Ictticrsof  New  Eneland. 

Tiic  third  fpeeics  is  about  the  fize  of  a  common  cat.     The  colour 

of  the  male  is  h  biiv-ht  brown  or  bay,  -v^ith  black  fpots  on  his  legs, 

•  His  tail  is  about  4  iqchcs  long,  and  encircled  by  8  white  rings  :  Tlx- 

kmals  is  of  a  lediuh  grey— Found  in  the  middle  and  Ibuthern 

^iNCAjou.     This  animal  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  Car- 
He  b  ' 
cs  then 
rmed  f( 
a^ilitj' 


cijou,  though  he  refembles  him  in  nothing  but  the  name.  He  bet 
l«)ngs  to  the  family  of  cats ;  at  Icaft  he  very  much  refembles  them, 
lie  J."!  .ibout  as  large  as  a  common  cat,  aud  is  better  formed  fo« 


•  Pronounced  Loocervcc. 
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.jgility  and  fpeed,  than  for  ftrcngth.    His  tail  gradually  tapers  to  the 

h^nd,  and  is  as  long  as  his  whole  body.     His  colour  is  yellov/.     Bt- 

^,tween  him  and   the  fox  there  is  perpetual  war.     He   hunts  in  the 

fame  manner  as  do  ctlier  animals   of  that  clafs  ;    but  being  able  to 

■fufpend  himfelf  by  twining  the  end  of  his  tail  round  the  limb  cf  a 

tree,  or  the  like,  he  can  purfue  his  prey  where   other  cats  cannot ; 

^Tind  when  he  attacks  a  large  animal,  his  tail  enables  him  to  fecure  hi? 

hold  till  he  can  open  the  blood-velTels  of  the  neck.     In  fome  parts  of 

Canada,  thefe   animals  arc  very  numerous,   and  make  great  havoc 

among  the  deer,  and  do  not  fpare  even  the  neat  cattle.    But  we  have 

heard  of  none  in  theie   ftates,  except  a  few  in  the  northern  parts  of 

New  Hampfhire. 

The  Weasel  is  about  9  inches  in  length  ;  his  body  is  remarkabl;; 
.round  and  flen(^ex  ;  his  tail  long  and  v\-ell  furniihed  with  hair  ;  his 
legs  very  fliort,  and  his  toes  armed  witli  fharp  claws.  His  hair  is 
iliort  and  thick,  and  of  a  pale,  yellowilii  colour,  except  about  the 
breaft,  vrhere  it  is  white.  This  is  a  very  fprightly  animal ;  notwith.- 
ftanding  the  fhortnefs  of  its  legs,  it  feems  to  dart  rather  than  to  run. 
.He  kills  and  eats  rats,  ftriped  iquirrels,  and  other  fmall  quadrupedes  : 
He  likewife  kills  fowls,  fucks  their  blood,  and  efleems  their  eggs  a 
■delicacy. 

The  ERMnsE  does  rtot  differ  materially  from  the  Weaf^l,  in  fize, 
,  form  or  habits  ;  even  his  colour  is  the  fame  in  fummer,  except  that 
'  the  end  of  his  tail  is  black,  and  the  edges  of  his  ears  and  toes  are 
white.  In  winter  lie  is  entirely  white,  e.'zcept  the  tip  ot  the  tail. 
He  is  generally  conGdered  as  forming  a  fpecies  dilliniSl:  from  the 
■Weafel ;  but  Linnaeus  makes  them  the  fame. — They  are  found  in 
Canada,  and  Dr.  Belknap  mentions  that  a  fev/  have  been  feen  in 
New  Hampfliire. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  we  have  another  :va"iety  of  tl:is  fam- 
iily.  It  appears  to  difF^r  from  the  Weafel  in  no  refpe^t  except  its 
.colour,  which  is^penealy  v.'hite,  both  in  fummer  and  winter. 

Martin.  This  animal  is  called  the  Martin  (Marie)  by  M.  de 
Buffon  :  In  England,  the  pine  Martin,  fir  Martin,  yellow  breafted 
Martin,  pine  Wc^afel,  and  yellow  breafted  Weafel ;  in  Nov/  England^ 
tlic  Sable  ;  and  by  the  Indians,  Wauppdnaugh.  He  is  formed  like 
the  Weafel ;  is  generally  about  16  inches  long,  and  is  of  a  fallow 
colour  ;  but  his  fize,  arid  tlie  fhades  of  his  colour,  vary  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Some  luve  fpots  of  yellow  on  the  breaft, 
others  of  white,  and  otiiers  h.ivc  none.  He  keeps  in  forefts, 
chiefly  on  trees,  and  lives  by  hunting. — Found  i:i  the  northern 
ftates. 

MixK.  The  Mink  Is  iibout  a>  large  as  a  Martin,  and  of  the 
fame  form.  The  hair  on  its  tail  is  ihortei*';  its  colour  is  generally 
black  ;  fome  liave  a  white  fpot  under  their  throats,  others  have 
none;  they  burrow  in  the  ground,  and  purfue  their  prey  both  in 
frefh  and  fait  wator.  Thofe  which  freque^nt  the  fiilt  water  are  of  a 
larger  fize,  lighter  colour,  and  have  inferior  fur.  They  are  found  in 
cou^ldenible  numbers  both  in  the  fouthern  and  northern  ftati-?. 

N  4  Otter, 
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Otter.  The  Otter  very  much  refembles  the  Mink  in  its  form  and 
liabits.  Its  colour  is  not  fo  dark  ;  its  fize  much  larger,  being  about 
3  feet  long  and  15  inches  in  circumference.  It  lives  in  holes  in  banks 
near  the  water,  and  feeds  on  lilh  and  amphibious  animals. — Found 
in  all  the  ftates. 

Fisher.  In  Canada  he  is  called  Pekan  ;  in  thefe  ftates  frequently 
the  Black  cat,  but  improperly,  as  he  does  not  belong  to  the  clafs  of 
cats.  He  has  a  general  refemblance  to  the  Mai  tin,  but  is  confidera- 
l)ly  larger,  being  ficm  20  to  24  inches  in  length,  and  12  in  circumfe- 
rence. His  tail  is  liitle  more  than  half  his  length  ;  its  hair  long  and 
bulliy.  His  fore  legs  about  4!.-  inches  long,  his  hinder  legs  6  inches. 
Kis  ears  lliort  and  round.  His  colour  is  black,  except  the  head, 
neck  and  fhouldcrs,  which  are  a  dark  grey.  He  lives  by  hunting, 
and  occafioiully  purfues  his  prey  in  the  water. — Found  in  the  north- 
cm  ftates. 

Skunk.  This  animal  is  about  a  foot  and  an  half  long,  of  a  mod- 
ulate height,  and  fi/e  in  proportion  to  his  length.  His  tail  is  long 
.Tnd  bufny  ;  his  hair  long  and  chiefly  black  ;  but  on  his  head,  neck 
and  back  is  ffund  more  or  Icfs  of  white,  without  any  regularity  or 
uniformity.  He  appears  to  fee  but  indifferently,  when  the  fun  fliines  ; 
•vind  tberclbrc,  in  the  day  time,  keeps  clofe  to  his  burrow.  As  foon  as 
the  twiliglit  commences,  he  goes  in  quefl  of  his  food,  which  is  princi- 
pally beetles  and  otlicr  inlefts  :  He  is  alfo  very  fond  of  eggs  and  young 
v-hickciis.  His  fleth  is  faid  to  be  tolerably  good,  and  his  fat  is  fome- 
liii'.es  lucdas  an  emollient.  But  what  renders  this  animal  remarkable 
I*  his  btiiig  furnilhed  with  organs  for  fecreting  and  retaining  a  liquor, 
volatile  and  fttij  beyond  any  thing  known,  and  which  he  has  the 
power  of  emitting  to  the  diftance  of  a  rod  or  more,  when  neceffary 
for  his  detenre.  When  this  ammunition  is  expended  he  is  quite 
iiarniKl;;.*  This  volatile  fxtor  is  a  powerful  antifuafmodic. — Found 
I:,  .ii:  ihc  ilaies.  ^  Another 
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Another  Stinkard,  called  the  Squafh,  is  faid  by  Buffon  to  be  found  " 
m  fome  of  the  fouthern  flates.     He  is  of  a  chefnut  colour ;  climbs 
trees,  and  kills  poultry. 

Opossum.  This  animal  is  about  afoot  and  a  half  long  ;  has  a 
long  pointed  nofe,  furnifhed  with  long  ftifF  hairs  ;  ears  thin  and  na- 
ked ;  tail  naked,  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  and  capable  of  holding 
the  animal  fufpeiided  ;  legs  fliort ;  feet  Irnall  and  naked.  He  ufes 
■his  fore  paws  like  a  monkey.  His  body  is  well  covered  with  a  wool- 
ly fur,  white  at  the  roots,  and  black  at  ihe  ends.  His  hair  is  long, 
thin  and  coarfe  ;  its  colour  black  and  white,  forming  a  grey  of  various 
Ihades  ;  and  thefe  different  fhades  are  often  fo  intermixed  as  to  give  -a 
ipotted  or  variegated  appearance.  But  the  moft  fmgular  part  of  this 
animal  is  a  kind  of  falfe  belly  or  pouch,  with  which  the  female  is  fur- 
niflied  ;  it  is  formed  by  a  duplicature  of  the  fkin  ;  is  fo  placed  as  to 
include  her  teats,  imd  has  an  aperture  which  Ihe  can  open  and  Ihut 
at  pleafure.  She  brings  forth  her  young  from  four  to  fix  at  a  time, 
.while  they  are  not  bigger  tlian  a  bean  ;  inclofes  tliem  in  this  pouch, 
and  they,  from  a  principle  of  inftinft,  affix  themfel-  es  to  her  teats  ; 
■Here  they  remain  and  are  nourifhed  till  they  are  able  to  run  about, 
and  are  afterwards  taken  in  occafionally,  particularly  in  time  of  dan- 
ger. The  Opoffum  feeds  on  vegetables,  particularly  fruit.  He  like- 
'wife  kills  poultry,  fucks  their  blood,  and  eats  their  eggs.  His  fat  is 
ufed  inftead  of  lard  or  butter.. — Found  in  the  foutherij  and  middle 
dates. 

WooDCHUCK.  ^iJ'fowiW,  de  BufFon.)  His  body  is  about  1 6  inches 
long,  and  nearly  the  fame  in  circumference ;  his  tail  is  moderately 
long,  and  full  of  hair.  His  colour  is  a  mixture  of  fallow  and  grey. 
He  digs  a  burrow  in  or  near  fome  cultivated  field,  and  feeds  on 
pulfe,  the  tops  of  cultivated  clover,  &c.  He  is  generally  very  fat, 
excepting  in  the  fpring.  The  young  are  good  meat ;  the  old  are 
rather  rank,  and  difagrceablc.  In  the  beginning  of  Odober  they  re- 
tire to  their  burrows,  and  live  in  a  torpid  date  ubout  6  months.  In 
many  refpefts  he  agrees  with  the  Marmot  of  the  Alps ;  in  others  he 
differs,  and  on  the  whole  is  probably  not  the  fame.  ^ 

An  animal  refembling  the  Woodchuck  is  found  in  the  fcutlicrn 
ftates,  which  is  fuppofcd  to  form  anotlier  fperies.- 

Urchin.  The  Urchin,  or  Urfon,  is  about  two  feet  in  length,  and, 
when  fat,  the  fame  in  circumference.  He  is  commonly  called  Hedge- 
hog or  Porcupine,  but  differs  from  both  thofe  animals  in  every  char- 
acleriftic  mark,  excepting  his  being  armed  with  quills  on  his  back  and 
fides.  Thefe  quills  are  nearly  as  large  as  a  wheat  ftraw ;  from  three 
to  four  inches  long,  and,  unlefs  erected,  nearly  covered  by  the  ani- 
mal's hair.  Their  points  are  very  hard,  and  filled  with  innumerable 
very  fmall  barbs  or  fcalcs,  whofe  points  are  raifed  from  the  body  of 
the  quill.  When  the  Urchin  is  attacked  by  a  dog,  wolf,  or  other 
beaft  of  prey  he  throws  himfcif  into  a  pofturenf  defence,  by  fnortenin;; 
his  body,  elevating  his  back,  and  erecting  his  quills.  The  affallaiit 
foon  finds  fome  of  thole  weapons  ffuck  into  his  mouth,  or  other  pan 
of  his  body,  and  everj' effort  whicji  he  makes  to  free  him.fclf,  caule* 
^^m  to  pj^netrate  the  farther  ;  they  have  been  known  to  bury  them- 

felves 
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felvcs  entirely  in  a  few  minutes..  Sometimes  tiiey  prove  fatal ;  at 
otlicr  limes  they  make  their  way  out  again  through  die  (kin  from  va- 
vious  parts  of  the  body.  If  not  molelled,  the  Urchin  is  an  inoffcnfive 
animal.  He  finds  a  hole  or  hollow  which  he  makes  liis  refidencc, 
and  feeds  on  the  bark  and  roots  af  vegetables.  His  flefh,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  hunlcrs,  is  equal  to  that  of  a  fucking  pig. — Is  found  in  the  north-^ 
tiTi  ftatcs. 

Hare.  Of  this  animal  \?e  have  two  kinds,  which  appear  to  be 
different  fpecies :  The  one  is  commonly  caiied  the  White  Rabbit  r.- 
Coney ;  the  other  fimply  tlie  Rabbit ;  but  from  the  proportion,!, 
lengtli  of  their  hinder  legs,  and  otlier  fpecitic  marks,  they  both  belong 
to  the  family  of  the  Hare.  The  former  has  a  covering  of  coarfi 
white  hair,-  which  comes  on  before  winter,  and  falls  off  the  enfuing 
fpi  ing.  He  is  about  half  the  fize  of  a  large  European  hare,  and 
t^^■icc  as  Ir.rge  as  the  other  kind.  The  latter  burrows  in  the  ground, 
like  a  rabbit.  They  are  both  found  in  the  fame  tract  of  country,  but 
jiavc  not  been  known  to  affociatc.  The  former  is  found  in  the  north- 
ern ftates,  and  .ppcars  to  be  the  fame  as  the  hare  of  the  northern 
part  of  Europ?,  the  latter  is  found  in  all  the  Ilatcs,  and  is  probably 
nfpccies  peculiar  to  America. 

Racoos.  The  Racoon,  in  the  form  and  fize  cf  his  body,  refem 
blcs  the  fox  ;  his  legs  are  hrger  and  fliorter.  His  toes  are  long,  and 
armed  with  (harp  claws.  His  body  is  grey  ;  his  tail  annulated  with 
alternate  rings  of  black  and  brown.  In  his  manners  he  refembles 
the  fquirrcl ;  like  him  he  lives  on  trees,  feeds  on  Indian  corn,  acorns, 
^c.  and  ferves  hinifelf  witli  liis  fore  paws.  In  the  northern  ftatcs 
lie  is  faid  to  betake  himfelf  to  a  hollov;^  tree,  or  to  fome  hole,  and 
lie  torpid  daring  the  v.intcr.  His  flcflr  is  go<"id  meat,  and  his  fur  is 
valued  by  the  hatters.  He  is  found  in  all  the  climates  cf  ciic  tern: 
pcralc  zone  in  North  America. 

The  Fox  Scii'iRREL.  Of  this  animal  tlicrc  are  fcver.il  varieties, 
black,  red  and  grey.  It  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  comm(^n 
greyfquiiTcl — Found  in  the  fouthe/n  States,  and  is  peculi-M  to  thi» 
continent. 

The  Grty   Sqjmrp.el  oi  America  di>cs  not  agree   eva£ily  with 
tHat  o{  Europe,  but  is  generally  conlldcrcd  as  of  the  fame  fpccics. 
Its  name  indicates  its  general  colour;  but  fome  arc  black;  and  oth- 
■ers  black  on  the  back  and  grey  on  the  fides.     They  make  a  neli  ri 
^mofs  in  a  hollow  t-.cc,  and  here  they  depofit  their  provifion  of  nuts 
and  .looms  ;    this  is  tt.c  place  of  ihcir  refidencc  during  ths  winter, 
and  here  ihcy  bring  foith  llijcir  young.     Their  fummerhoufe,  wlilch 
is  built  of  flicks  and  leaves,  is  placed  near  ihc  lop  of  the  tree.     The , 
Vonjcitmcs  migrate  in  conrjrtcrnbic  n^.mbel^;.     II' in  their  courfo  th.- 
meet  with  a  river,  each  o£  them  takes  a  fhinglc,  pi<'CQ  of  bark,  cr  li: 
like,  and  i^ir.ics  it  to  the  water  ;  thus  equipped,  they  embark,  and 
ercfi  thnr  \z\U  to  the  gentle  breeze,  v/hicji  ioow  wafts  them  over  in 
fafcly  ;  but  .i  r.;ddcn  liav.-  of  wind  r'jmct;m(--s  produces  a  defiru^I\ 
iliipwicr!,-.     T»"- p-r.Tr  nin  .^.:■  > ^  •  mal??   of  this  fpecics   is  foanJ. 
'-.»:~t  rati 
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A  Grey  Squirrel  is  found  in  Virginia,  nearly  twice  us  large  as 
this.     Whether  it  be  the  fame,  or  a  diiFcrent  fpecies,  is  uncertain. 

The  Red  Sqimrrel  is  lefs  than  the  grey  Iquirrel.  It  has  a  red 
lift  along  its  back  ;  grey  on  its  lides,  and  white  under  the  belly.  It 
differs  in  feme  rdpects  from   the  common    European  fquirrcl ;  but 

^  M.  de  Buffon  confiders  it  as  the  fame  fpecies.  Its  food  is  the  fame 
as  that  of  the  grey  fqairrel,  except  that  it  fometimes  feeds  on  the 

^'  feeds  of  the  pine  and  other  evergreens  ;  hence  it  is  fometimes  called 
the  pine  fquirrel,  and  is  found  further  to  the  northward  than  the 
grey  fquirrel.  It  fpends  part  of  its  time  on  trees,  in  queft  of  food  j 
but  coniiders  its  hole,  imder  fome  rock  or  log,  as  its  home. 

The  Striped  Sqjjikrel  is  Hill  lefs  than  the  laft  mentioned.  Its 
colour  is  red.     It  has  a  narrow  ftripe  of  black  along  its  back  ;  at  the 

.  diftance  of  about  half  an  inch,  on  each  fide,  is  a  fcripe  of  white,  bor- 
dered with  very  narrow  ftripes  of  black.  Its  belly  is  white.  In 
the  males,  the  colours  are  brighter'  and  better  defined  than  in  the  fe- 
males.    It  is  fometimes  called  a  mcufe  fquirrel,  and  ground  fquirrel, 

;     from  its  forming  a  burrow  in  loofe  ground.     Linnasus  confounds  it 

J^     W'ith  a  ftriped  mcufe  fquirrel,  found  in  the  north  of  Afia  ;  but  that 

•  inimal  is  repi-efented  as  in  fome  meafure  refembling  the  moufe  ; 
whereas  ours  is  a  genuine  fquirrel.  In  fummer  it  feeds  on  apples, 
peaches,  and  various  kinds  of  fruit  and  feeds ;  and  for  its  winter 
ftore  lays  up  nuts,  acorns  and  grain.  It  fometimes  afcends  trees  in 
queft  of  food,  but  alv/ays  dcfcends  on  the  appearance  of  danger ; 
nor  does  it  feel  fecure  but  in  its  hole,  a  (lone  wall,  or  feme  covert 
place. — Found  in  the  northern  and  middle  ftates. 

Flying  Squirrel.  This  is  the  leaft  and  moft  fingular  of  the 
clafs  of  fquirrels.     It  is  of  a  reddllh  grey  on  the  body,  and  white 

;  under  the  belly.  A  duplirature  of  the  fkin  connects  the  fore  and 
hinder  legs  together  ;  by  extending  this  membrane,  it  is  able  to-lcap. 
much  farther,  and  to  alight  with  more  fafely  than  other  fquincls. 
Its  tail  hkcwife,  which  is  flat,  fervcs  to  dircilt  and  affift  its  couiic- 
When  it  undertakes  to  fly  from  one  tree  to  another,  at  fome  rods 
diftant,  it  mounts  to  a  fufhcient  height,  and  then  darts  in  a  right 
line  to  its  cbjeifl,  forniing  in  its  defcent  an  angle  with  the  horizon  of 
about  45°.  Its  eyes  are  large  and  prominent;  and  it  appears  not 
to  fee  v.ell  when  the  fun  fhines  ;  by  day  therefore  it  generally  lies 
concealed;  but  in  the  evening  is  very  brifk  and  lively.  It  lives  in 
the  holes  of  trees,  and  feeds  on  feeds,  nuts  and  grain. — Is  found  iu 
all  the  Stares,  and  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

Field  Mouse.  The  colour  of  this  anirral  is  a  rcddifh  brown  on 
the  body,  and  a  dirty  white  under  tlie  belly; v  Compared  with  the 
houfe  m.oufe,  his  body  is  lomcwhat  longer,  and  confiderably  larger. 
Jiis  tail  is  larger  and  fhorter.  He  lives  in'fields  among  the  grafs. 
and  appears  quite  inoffcnilve. 

Ground  Mouse.  This  animal  is  larger  than  the  field  mcufe, 
but  f milar  in  form,  excepting  that  the  ncfe  is  more  blunt.  His 
colour  nearly  rcfcmbles  a  llate  en  the  body,  lighter  under  the  belly. 
Thiy  form  burrows  under  the  ground,  and  often  d^ftroy  young 
fruit  trees  in  the  winter  by  eating  their  bark  ;  in  field-,  and  mead- 
ows, 
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ows,  it  fecui  on  the  roots  of  t^rafs,  fometimes  leaving  a  groove  in 
the  Iward,  which  appears  as  if  it  had  been  cut  out  with  a  gougev 
In  \\'oods,  they  are  fltid  to  feed  on  acorns,  and  to  lay  up  a  large  Ilofe 
<jf  them  in  their  burrows. 

Bat.  Th?  bat  very  much  refcmbles  the  field  mnufe  in  form  and 
fi/e  ;  bnt  is  fo  enormoufly  extended,  that  being  connefted  together 
by  a  thin  membrane  they  furniih  the  animal  v.-ith  wings.  They 
frequent  the  cavities  of  old  buildings,  fioni  vvhcnce  they  iliue  in  the 
twilight,  and  feed,  on  the  wing,  upon  the  infcfts  wliich  are  then  to 
be  found  Hying.  In  the  day  time  they  keep  themfclves  concealed, 
and  become  torpid  during  the  winter. — Common  to  Nortli  America 
and  Europe. 

Wood  Rat.  "  This  is  a  very  curious  animal ;  not  half  the  flze  of 
the  domcllic  rat ;  of  a  dark  brown  or  black  colour ;  their  tails  flender 
and  fnort  m  proportion,  and  covered  thinly  with  Ihort  hair.  They 
are  finguLir  with  refpect  to  their  ingenuity  and  great  labour  in  con- 
ftrufling  their  habitations,  wliich  are  conical  pyramids,  about  3  or 
4  feet  high,  conflrufted  with  dry  branches,  which  they  colle-ft  with 
great  labc^ur  and  perfeverance,  and  pile  up  without  any  apparent  or- 
der ;  yet  they  are  lb  interwoven  v/ith  one  another,  that  it  would  take 
a  bear  or  wild-cat  fome  time  to  pull  one  of  thefe  caftles  to  pieces, 
and  allow  the  animals  fufficient  time  to  retreat  widi  their  young. 

There  is  likewifc  a  ground-rat,  twice  as  lai-ge  as  the  common  rat, 
which  burrows  in  the  ground,"  {^Bartraw^s  Travels.'} 

AMEr.icANR.AT.  This  animal  has  a  long,  naked  and  fcaly  tail  j 
tlie  head  is  long  fhaped,  v/ith  a  narrcv  pointed  nofe,  the  upper  jaw- 
being  much  longer  than  the  lower ;  the  ears  are  large  and  naked. 
Its  colour  is  of  a  deep  brown,  inclining  to  afh  on  the  belly ;  and  the 
fur  16  coarfc  and  harfli.  It  is  probably  this  fpecies  which  is  faiJ 
(Kalm's  Trav.  II.  48)  to  live  among  tlic  ftones  and  clefts  of  rocks, 
in  the  blue  mountains  u-f  Virginia,  at  a  diftance  from  the  peopled 
part  pf  the  country,  which  comes  out  only  at  night  and  makes  a 
teiTiblcnoife.  lE>?:y:.  Brit.'] 

SuRiw  Mou:.E.  TJiis  Is  the  fmalleft  of  quadrupcdes,  and  holds 
nearly  the  fame  place  among  them  as  the  humming  bird  does  among 
The  feathered  lace.  Some  of  the  European  ihrcw  mice,  arc  three 
Mchis  l.mg;  we  have  ieen  but  two  or  three  of  the  American,  and 
Tho«e  dried  ;  but  Ihould  not  judge  that  thofa  ever  e.vcceded  2  inches. 
'i'hoir  head,  wliirh  conllitutei  about  one  third  of  thoir  whole  length, 
lias  f(.mc  refcniblance  to  that  of  a  mole  ;  the  ears  are  wanting  ;  thetv 
-yes  Icarcely  vifible  ;  ilie  nofe  very  long,  pointed  and  furnifiied  with 
Jong  hairs.  In  o;J,er  refpcifls  they  r.-rcmblc  the  common  moufe. 
I  hey  live  in  wood',  and  are  fuppolcd  to  feed  on  grain  and  infers.— 
i  ound  in  New  Efigland. 

^  Mole.  The  purple  mole  is  found  in  Virginia  ;  tlic  black  mole  in 
.^cw  Engh'iid,  living  in  and  about  the  water  :  Ti:cy  differ  from  one 
another,  and  both  fiom  the  European. 

'J'he  WATr.R  Kat  is  about  the  Ih.t  of  the  common  rat ;  brown  on 
tilt  b::ck,  and  white  under  the  belly :'  feeds  oo. aquatic  animals. 
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Beat£r.  The  beaver  is  an  amphibious  animal,  wliich  carrot  hve 
for  any  kngUi  of  time  in  the  water;  and  can  ex  ill  without  ji,  pro- 
yided  he  has  the  convenience  of  fometimes  bathing  himfelf.  TJie  ' 
largoft  beavers,  formerly,  v.'cre  four  feet  in  length,  and  weighed  50  or 
60  pounds.  At  prefent  they  ars  not  more  than  three  feet  in  lengthy 
and  may  vreigh  from  25  to  30  pounds.  The  head  of  this  animal  i". 
Lirge,  and  his  ears  fhort  and  round.  Their  fore  teeth  are  prominent, 
long,  broad,  flrong  and  grooved  or  hollowed  like  a  gcnigc.  Thtir 
fore  legs  are  fhort,  with  toes  feparate  ;  their  hinder  legs  are  long,  v/ith 
toes  webbed.  The  tail  is  large,  broad  and  fcaly,  refernbling  the  body 
of  a  firti.  Their  coloui  is  generally  a  dark  brown,  but  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  climate  they  inhabit.  Their  hair  is  long  and  coarfe  ;  the 
fur  very  thick,  fine  and  highly  valued.  The  caftor  ufed  in  medicine 
is  found  in  facs  formed  behind  the  kidneys. 

Their  houfes  are  ahvays  fitUvited  in  the  water  ;  fometimes  they  make 
ufe  of  a  natural  pond,  but  generally  they-  chcofe  to  form  one  by  build- 
ing a  dam  acrofs  fome  brook  or  rivulet.  For  this  purpofe  they  felefl: 
a  number  offaplings,  of  foft  wood,  generally  of  lefs  than' 6  inches, 
diameter,  but  fometimes  of  1 6  or  1 8  inches  ;  thefe  they  fell,  and  divide 
into  proper  lengths,  and  place  them  in  the  water,  fo  that  the  length  of 
the  flicks  make  the  width  of  the  dam.  Thefe  flicks  tliey  lay  in  mud 
or  clay,  their  tails  ferving  them  for  trowels,^  as  their  teeth  did  for  axes. 
Thefe  dams  are  fix  or  eight  feet  thick  at  bottom  ;  Hoping  on  the  fide 
oppofed  to  tlie  ftream  ;  and  are  about  a  quarter  as  broad  at  top  as  at 
bottom.  Near  the  top  of  tlie  dam  they  leave  one  or  more  wafte  ways, 
or  Aiding  places  to  carry  off  the  fvu-plus  vrater. 

The  formation  of  their  cabins  is  no  lefs  remarkable.  They  eonnft 
of  two  flories,  one  under,  tlie  other  above  v/ater.  They  are  fnaped 
like  the  oval  bee-hive  ;  and  of  a  fize  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants.  The  walls  of  the  lower  apartment  are  two  or  three  fecc 
^ick,  formed  like  their  dams  ;  thofe  of  the  upper  ftcry  are  thinner, 
and  the  whole,  on  the  infide,  plaiftered  with  mud.  Each  family  con- 
ftruifls  and  inhabits  its  own  cabin.  Tlie  upper  apartments  ate  curi- 
■  Oufly  ftrewed  with  Icavei,  and  rendered  neat,  clean  and  comfortable. 
The  winter  never  furpri/es  thefe  animals  before  their  bufinefs  is  com- 
pleted J  for  their  lioufes  are  generally  finiihed  by  the  laft  of  September, 
and  their  flock  of  proviiions  laid  in,  which  confifts  cf  fmall  pieces  of 
wood  depofited  in  the  lower  apartments.  Before  a  ftorm,  all  hands 
are  employed  in  repairing  or  ftrengthening  their  dams.  They  retain 
this  Induftrious  habit  even  after  they  are  domefticated.  In  fummer 
Aey  roam  abroad  and  feed  on  leaves,  tAvigs,  and  food  of  that  kintl. 
Thefe  bea.vers  are  eonfidered  as  the  fame  fpecles  as  thofe  in  Europe, 
but  are  vaflly  fuperior  to  them  in  every  refpeft. 

There  is  likewile  a  race  of  beavers,  called  Terriers,  who  dig  holes 
and  live  a  folitary  unfocial  life.  Thefe  are  probably  favages,  who 
have  never  formed  themfelves  into  focicties,  and  confequently  have 
not  made  thofe  improvements,  which  are  to  be  acquired  only  in  a  fe- 
cial flate — Found  in  all  the  ftates. 

The  Musquash,  or  Musk  Rat,  is  about  15  inches  in  length,  and 
i.  foot  in  «ircumfercnce-     His  tail  is  nearly  a  fogt  long  ;  his  hair  verv 
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fliort ;  the  colour  on  his  back,  d-^rk  ;  on  his  fides,  generally  reddjni  ; 
his  hcgid  and  tail  very  much  icfcmble  thoi'e  of  a  rat.     This  animal  is  f 
fumillied  with  glands,  which  fsparate  afubfiancc  that  has  the  fmcU  of    , 
mulk.     In  his  mode  of  living,  he  is  a  dii^ant  imitator  of  the  beaver  j    , 
builds  a  rude  cabin  in  lliallow  v/ater,  and  feeds  on  vegetables. — Found 
in  the  northern  and  middle  States. 

The  M.'RSE,  or  Sea-Cow,  more  properly  called  the  Ssa  Elephant, 
has  two  largi  ivory  talks,  which  fhoot  fiom  the  upper  jaw :  Its  head 
alio  is  formed  like  that  of  the  elephant,  and  would  entirely  refcmble  it 
in  that  part,  if  it  had  a  trur.k  ;  but  th;^  morfe  is  deprived  of  that  initru- 
merit,  which  ferves  the  elephanc  in  i)]ace  of  an  aim  and  hand,  and  ha.-. 
real  arms.  Thcfe  mjmbers,  hke  thofe  of  the  fcal,  ai-c  Ihut  up  wiJiin 
the  (kin,  fo  that  nothing;  appears  outwardly  but  its  hands  and  feet.  Its 
body  is  jong  and  tapcriiv;,  thickclt  towards  the  neck  ;  the  toes  and  the 
ha-.'.ds,  or  feet,  arc  covered  wiih  a  membrane,  and  terminated  by  Ihort 
and  fiurp-pointed  claws.  Excepting  the  tv.-o  great  tuiss,  and  the  cut- 
ting teeth, the  morfe  pcif^flly  refembles  the  feal ;  it  is  only  much  larger 
and  jlron'ger,  the  morfe  being  commonlv  from  twelve  to  fixteen  feet 
in  lengtii,  and  eight  or  nine  ia  circumference ;  whereas  the  largefl 
feals  are  no  more  than  fevcn  or  eight  feet  long.  The  morfes  and  feals 
frequent  the  fame  pLaccs.  They  have  the  fame  habits  in  every  refpeift, 
except  that  thjrc  are  fewer  varieties  of  the  morfe  tlian  of  the  fsal  ; 
they  are  likewife  more  attached  to  cnc  particular  climate,  and  are  rare 
ly  found,  except  In  the  northern  feas. 

The  Seal,  of  v.'hich  there  are  feveral  fpecics,  is  an  amphibious  ani- 
mal, which  lives  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  tlic  fea,  and  feeds  on 
marine  pl.mts.  The  morfe  and  feal  formerly  frequented  our  northern 
fnorcs  ;  but  at  prcrcnlha\T-  nearly  fcrfalrcn  them. 

Manati.     This  animal  forms  the  connefilng  link  between  beads 
and  fllhcs.     It  cannot  be  culled  aquadrupcde,  nor  can  it  entirely  be 
termed  a  fifn  ;  it  partakes  cf  the  nature  of  the  hlh  by  its  two  feet  or» ; 
hands  ;  but  the  hinder  legs,  which  ere  almofl;  wholly  concealed  in  the 
bodies  of  ihe  feal  and  morfe,  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  minati.    In- 
ftcad  of  two  (hor:  fee!:,  and  a  fmall,  narrow  tail,  which  is  placed  in  a 
horizontal  direfHon  in  tlie  morfe,  the  manati  has   only  a  thick  tail, 
Ipread  out   broad  like  a  fan.     It  is  a  very  clumfy  mifhapcn  animal,  ; 
\vith  a  head  thicker  than  that  of  an  ox  ;  eyes  fmall ;  and  tlie  two  feet 
arc  placed  near  the  head,  for  the  purpofe  of  fwinmiing.     It  is  of  fuffi-  ; 
cleiu  (Tze  to  form  a  load  for  two   oxen.     Its   flefli,  which  is  more  - 
like  beef  than  fi!h,  is  faid  to  be  excellent  for  eating.     They  are  about 
I  y  feet  long,  and  6  broad.     As  this  animal  has  only  fore   feet,  it 
has  obtained  the  nam..-  oi  Mamti,  i.  e.  •*  an  animal  with  both  hands." 
The  female  has  breads  placed  forward  like   ihofc  of  a  woman,  and 
lire  ,  cneraily  brings  forth  two  young  ones  at  a  time,  which  fhe  fuckles. 
It  IS  not  prrperly  amphibious  ;  it  only  raifcs  its  head  out  of  the  water 
to  feed  on  -he  herbage  by  the  fea  fufe.     This  animal  is  very  common 
inSonth  America,  and  f..mc  have  been  found  in  the  rivers  which 
run  from  Georgia  into  ihc  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

S\v.\jov.  Sacoin.  There  arc  various  fpecics  cf  anim.als  faid  to 
niiiabit  t^  country  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Mifiiilppi,  called  Sapajous 

and 
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inJ  Sagclns.  The  former  are  capable  of  fufpcnding  tljcrr/tlvcs  by 
xheir  tails  :  the  l:itt«r  are  not.  They  have  a  general  rc-rcmluance  tA 
jnonkeys  ;  but  are  not  fufficiently  known,  to  be  particularly  dcfcribcd. 
Birds. 3  Several  catalogues  of  the  birds  in  the  fouthcrn  ami 
middle  llates,  have  been  publilTied  by  diifcrc^nt  authors  ;  anJ  one,  of 
jhofe  in  New  Hampiliire,  by  Dr.  Belknap  j  b'\it:  no  general  catalogue 
of  the  birds  in  the  American  States  has  yet  appeared.  The  following 
catalogue,  which  claims  to  be  the  moll  full  and  complete  of  any  yet 
publifhed,  though  far  from  perfection,  has  been  carefully  fele<ffcd 
from  Bartram's  Travels,  JeiFcrfon's  Notes  on  Virginia,  Bclknap'j 
Hiftory  of  New  Kamplhire,  and  a  Manufcript  fumifned  by  Dr.  Cutler, 
Bartram's  catalogue,  as  far  as  it  extends,  appears  to  be  the  moft  accu- 
rate and  complete,  and  his  mode  of  arrangement  the  moft  natural  and 
intelligible  ;  I  have  tlierefore  adopted  it,  and  inferted  his  notes  and 
references.* 


Popular  Nantes. 
The  Owl. 
f  Great  White  Owl 
^  Great  Horned  Owl 
f  Great  Horned  Wliite  Owl 
\  Horned  Owl 
^  Whooting  Owl 

■^  Sharp  Winged  or  Speckled 
Owl 

f  Little  Screech  Owl 
j  Barn  Owl- 


Bartram*s  Dejigr.at'ion. 
Strix. 
Strix  arflicus,  corpora  to  to  niveo. 
Strix  pythaules,  corpore  rufo. 
Strix  maximus,  corpore  niA'eo. 
Strix  bubo  ?  Peck. 
Strix  acclamatcr,  corpore  grifeo. 
perigrinator,  corpore  ver- 
ficolore. 

aluco.     Cutler.    Belknap. 
Strix  afio,  corpore  ferruginio. 
Strix'pafleri.     Cutler.     Belknap. 

VULTUR. 

Vultur  aura. 

Vultur  fkcra.  * 


OLFix  a.c 

{Strix 
ficc 
Strix 


Falco  regalis. 
Falco  leucocephalus. 


The  VuLTURc. 

\  Turkey  Buzzard 

y  White  Tailed  Vulture     • 

II  Black Vulture,orCarrioiiCrow     Vultur  atratas. 

Eagle  and  Hawk.  Falco. 

^  Great  Grey  Eagle 
^  Bald  Eagle 
*  Filhing  Eagle  Falco  pifcatorius. 

•j  Great  Eagle  Hawk  Falco  Aquilinus,  cauda  ferruginio. 

^  Hen  Hawk 

*  The  birds  to  whofe  namps,  in  tnis  catalogue,  thefc  marks  [*  ^t|15]  are  picRxcd-, 
are  land  birds,  which,  according  to  Rartrain,  are  fcen  in  Pennfyhaiiia,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  N.- and  S.  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida,  fioni  the  fea  coail  weftward  to 
the  Appalachian  mo'jntains,  viz. 

*  Thefe  arrive  in  Pennfylvania  in  the  fprinj,  from  the  fouth ;  and  Jvfter  building 
their  nefts  and  rearing  their  y^ung,  return  fouthward  in  autumn. 

f  Thefe  arrive  in  Penniylvania  in  autumn,  from  the  north,  vhere  feme  of  them 
•ontinue  during  the  winter,  others  continue  their  journey  as  far  fouth  as  Florida. 
They  return  northward  in  the  I'pring,  prob^tbiy  to  breed  and  rear  their  young. 

%  Thefe  arrive,  in  the  fpring,  in  Carolina  and  Florida,  from  the  fouth  ;  biee  I 
and  tear  their  young,  and  return  again  to  the  f;jathatlhe  approach  of  winter.  The/c 
never  migrate  fo  far  north  as  Pennfylvania. 

11  Thefe  are  natives  of  Carolina,  Gearjia  and  Floiida  ;  where  they  breed  and 
continue  the  year  round.' 

?  Thefe  breed  and  continue  the  year  round  in  Pennfylvania.        , 

\  Thefe  are  peculiar  to  Mew  England,  and  a1ir.o<l  aMfl.c  two  fi.'ft/rUiies  ind  Cnn'- 
of  the  tliird  arefo'jud  in  lie  Ea^?r:i  SSta*:**. 
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Popular  Names, 
f|  Hen  Hawk 
^  Chicken  Hawk 

*  Pigeon  Hawk 
%  Black  Hawk 

*  M.irfh  Hawk 

*  Sparrow  Hawk,or  lead  Hawk 
§  Brcwn  Eagle 

§  Largo  Brown  Hawk 
^  Pigeon  Plawk 
§  Filh  Hav.k 
§  r.irJ  Hawk 

Kite  Hawk.* 
II  Forked  Tail  Hawk,  or  Kite 
Ij  Sharp  Winged  Hawk,  of  a ' 

pale,  fky  blue  colour,  the  tip 

of  the  wings  black 
li  Sharp  Winged  Hawk,  of  a  7 

dark  or  duiky  blue  Colour  y 
li  Parrot  of  Carolina,  or  Parrakeet 
The  Crow  kind. 

*  The  Raven 

(i  Great  Sea  fide  Crow  or  Rook 
^  Common  Crow 
§  Royfton  Crow 
%  Blue  Jay 

II  Little  Jay  of  Florida 

^  Purple  Jackdaw  or  Crow' 
Blackbird 

*  LcfTer  Purple  Jackdaw 

*  Cuckow  of  Carolina 
Whet  Saw 

Wood  PrcKTP.s. 
II  Grcatcftcrcftcd  Woodpeck-' 
cr,  Ijaving  a  white  back 

*  Great  Red  Crcfted,  Black 
Woodpecker 

*  Red  Headed  Woodpecker 
Gold  Winged  Woodpecker 

•I  Red  Bellied  Woodpecker 
^  Lcafl  Spotted  Woodpecker 
51  Hairy.SpcckledandCrcfted') 
Woodpecker  t 

?  Velio w  Bellied  Woodpecker 
Sw.dluw  Woodpecker 
§  f^ptckled  Woodpecker 


1 


•  Kilc  )i.iw;.s  nrr  disriOcrircd  by  hav 
fllRht  ;  falling  witlinut  flipping  (heir  wi 
•ut  ol  ihcir  clavn,  on  the  winj. 


Bertram's  De/r^nathn. 
Falco  gallinarius. 
Falco  pularius. 
Falco  columbarlus. 
Falco  niger. 
Falco  ranivcrus. 
Falco  fparvenius. 
Falco  fulvus.     Belknap. 
Falco  hudfonlus  ?  Belknap. 
Falco  fubbuteo.     Peck. 
Falco  haliastus.     Peck. 
Lanius  canadenfis.     Belkn.     Cxxih 

MiLVUS. 

Falco  furcatus. 
Falco  glaucus, 

Falco  fubcerulius. 
Pfitticus  CafolinienfiS. 

CORVUS. 

Corvus  carnivorus. 
Corvus  maritimus. 
Corvus  frugivorus. 
Corvus  cornix.     Cutler. 
Corvus  criftatus,  pica  glandanV 

f  Corv'us  Floridanus,  pica  glanda- 

\     ria  minor 

Gracula  quifcula. 

Gracula  purpureA 
Cuculus  Carolinienfis. 

Cuculus Carver. 

Picus. 

Picas  principalis. 

Picus  pileatus. 

Picus  erythrocephalus.' 
Picus  auratus. 
Picus  Carolinus. 
Picus  pubefcens. 

Picus  villofus. 

Picus  varius. 

Picus  hirundiniocu*!.     Cutler. 

Picus  maculolus.     Cutler. 

5t  Nuthatch 

ns'lont;  fhsrp-polnted  wings;  being  of  fwift 
ngs;  having  lonj,  light  bodies,  and  feeding 
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Bartranx's  Defgnal'ion. 
Sitta  capite  nigro.     CateAy. 
Sitta  capite  faico.     Catefby. 
Certliiavrufa. 
Ccrthia  pinus. 
Ctvihia  pida. 
Alcedo  alcyon. 
Trochilus  colubris* 

Lanius  grifeus. 

Lanius  garrulus.  ' 

Lanius  tyrannus. 

Mufcicapa  nunciola* 
Mafcicapa  criiiatau 
Mufcicapa  rap  ax. 
Mufcicapa  fubviridis. 

Mufcicapa  cantacrix. 

Mufcicapa  fylvicola. 

Columba  Carolinienfis. 

Columba  paflerina. 

Columba  migratoria. 

Alauda  magna. 

Alauda  campeltris,  grttarc  f?av{>. 

C  Alauda  migratoria,  corpcre  toto 

(       ferruginio. 

^Sturnus  niger  alis  fuperne   ru- 

\     bentibus.     Catefby. 
Turdus  migratorius.* 
Turdiis  rufus. 
Tutdus  polyglottus. 
Turdus  melodes. 
Turdus  minimus,  vertice  aiirio. 
Loxia  curvi  uiftra  ?  Belknap. 
Ampclis  garrulu';.     Cutler. 
Oriolus  Baltimore. 
Oriolus  fpvirius. 
Morula  flammula. 
Merula  Marilandica. 
Garrulus  aullralis. 

f  Lucar  lividas,  apice  Titgra. 

\  Mu/cicapa  vertice  nigro.  Catefb. 
Ampells  garrulus. 
Granivorous  Tribes. 

f  Meleagris  Americanus. 

|Gallopavo  fylveftris.      Catefby. 
ff  Phcatar.t 
*  Turdus  migratorius  is  not   onr   common  Robia  rai-breaft  or  whiiHing  KobiOi 
■*hich  is  a  bird  peculiar  to  this  country.  Dr.  kf'aieriniuj't. 

o 


Popular  Names. 
^  Nuthatch 
-f-  Small  Nuthatch 
+LittleJBro\vn\'ariegatedCreeper 

*  Pine  Creeper 

*  Blue  and  White  pied  Creeper 

*  Great  Crelted  King  Filher 

*  Humming  Bird 
*.Little  Grey  Butcher  Bird  of") 

Pennfylvania  J 

*  Little  Black  Capped  Butcher 

*  King  Bird 

*  Pewit,  or   Black   Cap  Fly' 
Catcher 

*  Great  Creftcd,  Yellow  Belli-' 
ed  Fly  Catcher 

*  LefTer  Pewit,  or  Brown  and") 
Greenifh  Fly  Catcher  3 

f  Little    Olive   coloured  Fly'] 
Catcher  K 

*  Little  Domeftic  Fly  Catcher") 

or  Green  Wren  3 

*  Red  Eyed  Fly  Catcher 

*  Turtle  Dove  of  Carolina 
(  Ground  Dove 
f  Wild  Pigeon 

*  Great  Meadow  Lark 
t  Sky  Lark 

f  Little  Brown  Lark 

Marfh   Black    Bird    or 
Winged  Black  Bird 


Red  7 

f  Robin  Red  Breaft.    Field  Far^ 

*  Fox  coloured  Thrufti 
^  MockincT  Bird 

*  Wood  Thrulh 

*  Leaft  Golden  Crown  Thrulh 
i  Crofs  Bill 
§  Cherry  Bird 

*  Baltimore  Bird,  or  Hang  Neft 

*  Goldfinch  or  Idterus  Minor 

*  Sand  Hill  Red  Bird  of  Carolina 

*  Summer  Red  Bird 

*  Yellow  Breailed  Chat 

*  Cat  Bird  or  Chicken  Bird 
f  Crown  Bird  or  Cedar  Bird 


^  Wild  Turkey. 


2IO 
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Popular  Namei. 
f{  riieafantof  Pennfylvaniaorl 

Partridge  of  New  England  ?  J 
«|  Mountain  Cock  or  Grous 

Ptaimigan.  (Mitchill.) 
«(|  Quail  or  Partridge 
^  Red  Bird.  VirginiaNightingale 
f  Crofs  Beak 

*  Blue  Crofs  Beak 

*  Rice  Bird.  *  Boblincoltl 
J-  Blue  or  SI  ate  coloured  Rice  Bird 

*  Pied  Rice  Bird* 
\  Painted  Finch,  or  Nonpareil 
§  Red  Linnet 

*  Blue  Linnet 
^Goldfinch.YellowBird(C«//.) 

or  Lettuce  Bird 
t  Lefler  Goldfinch 
f  Lcail  Finch 

*  Towhe  Bird,  Pewee,  Chceweeh 

•f  Purple  Finch 

§  Spring  Bird 

-j-  Hemp  Bird 

i  Winter  Sparrow 

-)'  Red,  Fox  coloured,  Ground' 

or  Hedge  Sparrow 
f  Large, brown.  White  Throat-' 

cd  Sparrow 

*  Little  Houfe  Sparrow,  or     7 
Chipping  Bird  y 

'*  Reed  Sparrow 

*  Little  Field  Sparrow 
+  Snow  Bird 

*  May  Bird 
•Red  winged  Starling,orCornl 

Thief  J. 

*  CowpcnBlrd 


BariraiH^s  De/igtiation", 
Tetrao  tympanus. 


>     Tetrao  lagopus. 


Cat*. 


Tetvao  minor,  f.  coturnix- 
Loxia  cardinalis;- 
Loxia  roflro  forficato. 
Loxia  caeruka. 

Emberiza  oryzivora. 
Emberiza  livida. 
Emberiza  varia. 
Linaria  ciris. 
Tanagra  rubra^ 
Linaria  cyanea* 
TCarduelus  Americanuss- 

\  Fringilla  triftis.     Linn^ 
Carduelus  pinus. 
Carduelus  pufllus. 

r  Fringilla  erythrophthalma. 

(^PafTer  nigris.occulis  rubris. 
Fringilla  purpurea. 
Fringilla.     Cutler. 
Fringilla  canabina. 
Fringilla  grifea.     Cutler. 

Fringilla  xufa. 
Fringilla  fufca* 

PafTer  domeftlcus, 

PafTer  paluftris. 
Pajfcr  agreftis. 
PafTer  nivalis;. 
Calandra  priitenfis; 

Sturnus  predatorlus. 

f  Sturnus  ftercorarius. 

\  Palfer  fufcus.     Catefljy. 

r  Motacilla  fialis. 

-j  Rubicula  Americana  cajrulea. 

(.Gatefby. 
Motacilla  fluviatilis. 

f  Motacilla    domcftica.   (rcgulus 

(^rufus.) 

Motaclll3paluftris(regulusmii?or,) 
*  Great 

•  The  rice  bir.l  and  pied  rice  bird  arc  generally  fuppofed  to  be  male  and  female 
of  the  fame  fpecies  ;  the  pied  rice  bird  the  male,  jnd  the  other  the  female.' 
Called  in  New.EnglandBoblin««!n,  Con^uedle  ;  and  by  fomc,  Old  EngUnd  Black- 
bird, 


*  Blue  Bird 

*  Water  Wagtail 

*  Houfe  Wren 
f  ♦  Marfti  Wren 
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Popular  Namcs„ 

*  Great  Wren  of  Carolina— ^"1 
Body  dark  brown,  throat  > 
and  breaft,  pale  clay  colour  J 

^  Grape  Bird 

*  Little  Bluifh  Grey  Wren 
f  Golden  Crown  Wren 

f  Ruby  Crown  VJ'rtnf  Edwards) 

*  Olive  coloured,   Yellow 
Throated  Wren 

*  Redstart 
'  Yellow  hooded  Titmoiife 

*  Bluilh  Grey  crefted  Titmoiife 
%  Black  Cap  Titmoiife 

*  Summer  Yellow  Bird 

*  Yellow  Rump 
•JTomTeet 

*  Various  colouredLittle  Finch  7 

Creeper  "         _J 

*  Little  Chocolate  BreaftTitmoufe 

*  Yellow  Red  Pole 

*  Green  Black  Throated  Fly! 
Catcher  j" 

*  Golden  Winqed  Fly  Catcher 

*  Blue  Winged'Yellow  Bird 

*  Yellow  Throated  Creeper 

*  Houfe  Swallow,  or  Chimney  7 
Swallow  j 

*  Great  Purple  Martin 

*  Bank  Martin  or  Swallow 
$  White  Bellied  Swallow 

§  Barn  Swallow 
%  Great  Bat,  or  Chuckwills 
widow,  or  Goat  Sucker 

*  Whip-poor-will  * 


Boftrarr^s  Defgnation. 

Motacilla    Caroliniana.     (regulus 
nlagnus) 

Motacilla  icterocephala.     Cutkr. 
Regulus  grifeus. 
RegUlus  criftatus. 

r  Regulus  criftatus,  Alter  vertice 

\     rubini  colons. 

Regiilus  peregrinus,  gutture  flavo 

Ruti cilia  Americana. 

Lufcinia,  f.  pLilomela  Americana. 

Parus  criftatus. 

Parus  Europeus. 

Parus  luteus, 

Parus  cedriis,  uropyglo  flavo. 

Parus  atricapillus.     Cutler. 

Parus  varius. 

Parus  peregrinus. 

Parus  aureus,  vertice  rubro, 

Pariis  viridisj  gutture  nigro* 

Parus  alis  aureis. 

Parus  aureus  alis  ceruleis. 

Parus  griccus  gutture  luteo. 

Hirundo  pelafgia,  cauda  acuieata, 

HIrundo  purpurea. 

Hirundo  ripaiia,  vertice  piirpttirea. 

Hirundo 


} 


*  Night  Hawk 

Amphibious  or  Aquatic  Bird 
and  refide  in  the  water. 
The  Crane. 

(}  G»eat  Whooping  Crane 
;j:  Great  Savannah  Crane 

O  2 


Hirundo  fubis.     Cutler. 
Caprimulgus  lucifugus. 

r  Caprimulgus  minor  Amerlcanus 

•j      Catefby. 

(.Caprimulgus  europeus.  Cutler. 
Caprimulgus  americanus.  Cutler. 
s,  or  fuch  as  obtain  their  food  from, 

Grus. 
Grus  clamator,  vertice  papillofo. 
corpore  niveo,  remigibus  nigris. 
Grus  prateniis,  corpore  cinereo, 
vertice  papillofo. 

The 


•  Bartram   confiders  the  whip-poor-will   and  the  night-hawk  as  the  fame  bird 
(Caprimulgus  Americanus)  but  they  are  well  known  to  be  different  bird?. 
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Popular  Names. 
The  Heron. 
^  Great  Bluifti,  Gr^y  crefted  \ 
Heron  j 

*  Great  White,  River  Heron 
^  Crane 

*  Little  White  Heron 
§  Stork 

%  Little  Crefted  Purple  or  Blue! 
Heron  j 

*  Grey,  White  crefted  Heron 
t  Speckled  crefted  Heron,  or  \ 

Crab  Catcher  y. 

*  Marfh  Bittern,  c5r  Indian  Hen 

*  Quaw  Bird  or  Frog  Catcher 

%  Little Brownifhfpotted- Bittern 

:|:  Crefted  Blue  Bittern,  called  T 

Poor  Job  J 

*  Green  Bittern.  Poke.  Skouk. 

*  Leffer  Green  Bittern 

*  Leaft  Brovm  and  Striped 
Bittern  * 

*  Spoon  Bill ;  feen  as  far  north 

as  the  river  Alatamaha 
The  Wood  Pelican. 

\  Wood  Pelican 

X  White  Curlew 

X  I>uflcy  and  White  Curlew 

II  Crying     Bird,    beautifully 
fpecklcd 

II  Gannet,  perhaps  little  differ- 
ent from  the  Ibis 

II  White  Godwit 

51  Great  red  breafted  Godwit 

51  The  greater  Godwit 

^  Red  Shark,  or  pool  Stripe 

*If  Great  fca-coaft  Curlew 

*  Lcffcr  field  Curkw 
%  Sea  fidclcffcr  Curlew 

*  Great  red  Woodcock' 
Wood  Snipe 

*  Meadow  Snipe 
Red  coot  footed  Trlng 


\  Bartram's  Defignaihny 
Ardea. 

Ardea  Herodias. 

Ardea  imrnacnlata. 
Ardea  canaderifis.     Cutler. 
Ardea  alba  minor. 
Ardea  ciconia.     Cutler. 

Ardea  purpurea  criftata. 

Ardea-  varra  criftata. 

Arrdea  maculata'  criftata. 

"Ardea-migitans. 
Ardea  ftellarisArtiericana.   Cat; 
'Ardea  clamator,  corpore  fub* 
ceruleo. 
Ardea  fubfufca  fiellata; 

Ardea  violacca; 

J  Ardea  virefcens". 

(^  Ardea  virefc'ens  minor- 

Ardea  par va. 

Platalea  ajaja. 

TANtALUJ, 

Tantalus  Ibculator. 
Tantalus  alber. 
Tantalus  fufcus. 
Tantalus  pidus,   (EphoufkykSk 
Indian.)' 

Tantalus  IchthyopKagus. 

Numcnius,  alba  varia. 
Numenius  pedore  rufo. 
Numcnius  Americana.^ 
Numenius  fluvialis. 
Numenius  magnus  rufus. 
Numeniiis  minor  campeftris,- 
Numenius  cinereus. 
Scolapax  Americana  rufa. 
Scolapax  fcdoa.     Cutler. 
Scolapax  minor  arvenfis. 
Tringa  rufa. 


*  Whitethroated.cootfootedTringTringa  cinerea,  gutture  albo. 

Black  cap,  coot  footed  Tring     Tringa  verticc  nigro. 
%  Spotted  Tring.     Rock  bird       "  Tringa  maculata. 
%  Little  pond  Snipe  Tringa  grifeus. 

f  Little  brgwn  pool  Snipe  Tringa  fufcju 

f  Littfe 
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Popular  Names. 
^  Little  Trings  of  the  feafirore.; 

Sand  Birds 
'Ox  Eye 
§  Humility 
*  Turnftone  or  Dotrill 
t  Wild  Swan 
t  Canadian  Goofe 
^t  Blue  Winged  Goofe 
^  Laughing  Goofe 

t  White  Brant-Goofe 

■f  Great  parti-coloured  Brant  1 
or  Grey  Goofe  J 


r}-  Great  Wild  Duck.  Duck  and 
Mallard 


1 


•j  Great  Black  Duck 

4  Bull  Neck  or  BufFaloe  Headi 
Quindar  \ 

t  Blue  Bill 

+  Black  White  Faced  Duck 

^  Wood  Duck 

vf  Sprigtatl  Duck 

\  Little  Brown  and  White  Duck 

■f  Various  coloured  Duck,  his; 
breafl  and  neck  as  though  or- 
namented with  chains  of  beads  'j 

.f  Little    Black    and    White  ^ 
•  Duck,  called  Butter  Back 

.:Sea  Duck 

jSea  Pigeon 

"  ^  Old  Wife 
^  Blue  Winged  Shoveller 


§ 


-t 


Dipper 

Teal. 
Summer  Duck 
Blue  Winged  Teal 
Lead  Qreen  Winged  Teal 
WhiftlingDuck 
Great  Fiihing  Duck 
Round  crefted  Duck 
Eel  Crow 

Great  Black  Cormorant  of  1 
Florida,  having  a  red  Beak  J 

5nake  JBird  of  Florida 
0% 


Martram^s  Defignat'ion, 

Tringa  parva. 

Tringa  fulicarla?     Cutler. 
Tringa  interpres  ?  Cutler, 
MorineUa  Americana. 
sCygnus  ferus. 
Anfer  Canadenfis, 
Anfer  alels  cajruleis. 
Anfer  fufcus  maculatus. 
V  Anfer  branta,  corpore  albo,  rc- 
!|^     migibus  nigris. 

Anfer  branta,  grifea  maculata. 

TAnas  fera  torquata  major,  caput 
J    et  colium  YJridi  fplendentis,do^- 
J    fum  _s:rifeo  fufcum,  peftore  ru- 
JL  fefcente,  fpeculum  violacru;|i. 
Anas  nigra  maxima. 

Anas  bucephala. 

Anas  fubcerulea. 
Anas  leucocephalrfU 
Anas  arborea. 
Anas  caudacuta. 
Anas  ruftica. 

4Lnas  principalis,  macuhts. 


Cutler. 
Cutler. 

Peck. 

Cutler. 
lato 


rol!lr«y 


i^nas  minor  pi£ta. 

Anas  molllilima. 
Anas  hiftrionica  ? 

Anas  liyemalis. 

Anas  ftrepera  ? 

'Anas  Americanus 
Catefby. 
Aixas  albeola.     C-utler. 

QuERQUIDUL.'E. 

Anas  fponfa. 

Anas  difcors. 

Anas  migratorla. 

Anas  fiftulofa. 

Mergus  major  pedlore  rufq 

Msrgus  cucultatus. 

Colymbus  migratorius, 

Colymbus  Floridanus. 

r  Colymbus    colubrinus, 
\       elongata. 

^  Great 


Cauda 
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"Popular  Names. 
5[  Great  Black  and  White  Pied 

Diver  or  Loon 
Large  Spotted  Loon  or 
-j-  Great  Speckled  Diver 
5f  Little  eared,  Brown  Dobchick  , 
%  Little  crsfted  Brown  Dobchick 
§  Dobchick  or  Notail 
§  Cream  coloured  Sheldrake 
^  Red  Bellied  Sheldrake 
i  Pyed  Sheldrake 
§  Penguin 
§  Water  Hen 
§  Murr 
^  Petteril 
X  Tropic  Bird 
<I  Great  White  Gull 
^  Great  Grey  Gull 
^  Little  White,  River  Gull 
§  Mackarel  Gull 
\  Fiftiing  Gull 
X  Sea  Swallow  or  Noddy 
j"  Sea  Suckei- 
I!  Pintado  Bird 
^  Thornback 

#1  Shear  Water  or  Razor  Bill 
X  Frigate  or  Man  of  War  Bird 
X  Booby 
§  Shug 
Pelican  of  the  M:ffifippi,whof;  7 

pouch  holds  2  or  3  quarts    J 
II  American  Sea  Pelican 
The  Plover  Kind. 

*  Kildee  or  Chattering  Plover 

*  Preat  Spotted  Plover 

**  Little  fea  fide  Ring  Wcckcdl 
Plover  3 

*  Will  WiHet  or  Oyfter  Catcher 
II  Great  Blue  or  Slate  coloured  1 

Coot  V 

§  White  Head  Coot 
$  Btowu  Coot 

*  Sorce.  Brown  Ruil.  Widgeon 
X  Liltk  Dark  Blue  Water  Rail 
*■  Greater  I'rown  Rail 

;|  Blue  or  Shitt.'  coloured  Wa-1 
tir  Rail  of  riorida  J 

j  Peep 
•  •  Flamin^^o  ;  feen  about  tht 
point  of  Florida  J  rarely  a 


Bartriam's  De/ignat'wn, 

Colymbus  muficus. 

r  Colymbus  Glacialls.     Peck, 
\  Colymbus  ardtigus. 
Colymbus  auritus  et  cornutu?» 
Colymbus  minor  fufcus. 
Colymbus  nodiceps.     Peck. 
Mergus  merganfer  ?     Cutler, 
Mergus  ferrator  ?     Cutler. 
Mergus  caftor  i     Cutler. 
Aljja  impennis.     Cutler. 
Alea  arftica  ?    Cutler. 
Alea  torda.     Peck. 
Procellaria  pelagic^.     Peck. 
Phaaston  asthei-ius. 
Larus  alber. 
Larus  grifeus. 
Lafus  alba  minor.  ' 
Larus  ridibundus.     Cutler. 
Sterna  minuta.     Cutler. 
Sterna  ftoljda, 

Petrofnyzon  marinus.     Peck, 
Petrella  pintado. 
Raja  fuUonica  ?     Peck. 
Rynchops  niger. 
Pelicahus  aquiliis. 
Pelicanus  fula. 
Pelicanus  graculus.     Cutlw, 

Pelicanus 

Onocratalus  Americanus, 

Charadrius. 
Charadrius  vociferus. 
Charadrius  macu'latus, 

Charadrius  minor. 

Hematopus  oftrealegus,  ' 

FuHca  Floridana, 

Anas  fpedabilis.     Cutler, 
Anas  fufca.     Cutler. 
Rallus  Virginianus. 
Rallus  aquaticus  minor. 
Rallus  rufus. 

Rallus  major  fubceruleus. 

•  Rallus  carolinus.     Cutler. 


Tar  Nwrth  as  St.  Avigull 


theT 
•  as  > 
inc  J 


Phoenlcoptcrus  ruber. 


Bcfides 
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Befides  thefe,  the  following  have  not  been  defcrlbed  or  clafled,  un- 
isfs  they  are  contained,  under  different  names,  in  the  above  catalogue. 
.Sheldrach  or  Canvas  Back  Mow  Bird 

Ball  Coot  Blue  Peter 

Water  Witch  Water  Wagtail 

Water  Pheafant  Wakon  Bird 

The  birds  of  America,  fays  Catefby,  generally  exceed  thofeof  Eti- 
Tope  in  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  but  are  much  inferiar  to  them 
■•'in  the  melody  of  their  notes. 

The  middle  ftates,  including  Virginia,  appear  to  be  the  climates, 
in  North  America,  where  the  greateft  number  and  variety  of  birds  of 
paflage  celebrate  their  nuptials  and  rear  their  offspring,  with  which 
-they  annually  return  to  more  fouthera  regions.  iMoft  of  our  birds 
are  birds  of  pafTage  from  the  fouthward.  The  eagle,  the  pheafant, 
grous  and  partridge  of  Pennfylvania,  feveral  fpecies  of  woodpeckers, 
the  crow,  blue  jay,  robin,  marlh  wren,  feveral  fpecies  of  fparrows  pr 
fnow  birds,  and  the  fwallow,  are  perhaps  nearly  all  the  land  birds  that 
.continue  the  year  round  to  the  nortlrward  of  Virginia. 

Very  few  tribes  of  birds  build  or  rear  their  young  in  the  fouth  or 
maritime  parts  of  Virginia,  in  Carolina,  -Georgia  and  Florida ;  yet 
all  thofe  numerous  tribes,  particularly  of  the  foft  billed  kind,  which 
breed  in  Pennfylvania,  pafs,  in  the  fpriug  feafon,  through  thefe  re- 
gions in  a  few  weeks  time,  making  but  very  fhort  ftages  by  tlie  way  ; 
and  again,  but  few  of  them  winter  there  en  their  .return  fouth- 
wardly. 

It  is  not  known  ho\7  far  to  the  fouth  they  continue  tlieir  route, 
;during  their  abfence  from  the  northern  and  middle  States. 

"The  Swan  i^Cygms  ferus)  is  the  largeft  of  the  aquatic  tribe  of  birds 
which  is  feen  in  this  country.  One  of  them  has  been  knov.'n  to  weigh 
36  J^.  and  to  be  6  feet  in  length,  from  the  bill  to  the, feet,  when  flretch- 
cd.  It  makes  a  found  refcmbling  that  of  a  trumpet,  both  when  in  the 
water  and  on  the  wing,"     [_Belkmp.2 

The  Canadian  Goose  {^Anfer  Canadenfts)  is  a  bird  of  paflage,  and 
gregarious.  The  offspring  of  the  Canadian  and  common  goofe  are 
mongrels,  and  reckoned  more  valuable  than  either  of  them  fmgly,  but 
do  not  propagate. 

The  Ptarmigan'  [^Telrae lagopus)  ordina,nly  inhabits  the  colder  cli- 
mates about  Hudfon's  Bay,  but  is  foinetimes  driven,  through  want  . 
of  food,  to  the  more  foutliern  latitudes.  In  the  winter  of  1788  thefe 
,  birds  were  taken  plentifully  about  <^uebec.  Whenever  the  winter  of 
the  Ardtic  region  fets  in  with  rain,  lb  as  to  cover  the  branches  and 
leaves  of  trees  with  a  glaze  of  ice,  they  are  deprived  of  their  food, 
and  obliged  to  fly  to  the  fouth,  to  a  milder  climate,  where  it  can  be 
procured.  Hence  they  frequently  vifit  the  United  States.  Their 
feathers  ar.e  mollly  white,  covered  with  down  quite  to  the  nails,  and 
iheir  flefh  black,  and  of  an  exquifite  relifn. 

Probably  this  is  a  different  bird  from  Bartram's  Mountain  Cock 
l^x  Grcnis,  though  both  have  the  fame  Linnasan  name. 

The  Quail  or  Partridge  {Tetrao  minor, /.  coiurnix.)    This  bird  is 
l^e  ^ail  of  New  England,  and  the  Pariridge  of  the  fouthern  ftates  , 
O  ^  but 
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but  is  properly  neither.  It  is  a  bird  peculiar  to  America.  The  Far^ 
trtdge  of  New  England  (Tkr.w  tympamis)  is  the  Pheafant  of  Pennfylva. 
nia,  but  is  mifcallcd  in  both  place.?.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  the  Grous.  Nei- 
ther the  Pheafant,  Partridge  or  Qiiail,  are  found  in  America. 

CuCKOW  (Cuculus  CaroIin:ef!/is.)  Thtk  birds  are  faid  not  to  pair, 
like  the  red  of  the  feathered  tribes.  When  the  female  appears  on 
the  wing,  fhe  is  often  attended  by  two  or  three  males.  Unlike  all 
other  birds,  Ihe  does  not  build  a  neft  of  her  own,  but  takes  the  op- 
portunity, while  the  Hedge  Sparrow,  (probably  they  nukeufe  of  other 
nefts)  is  laying  her  eggs,  to  depofit  her  egg  among  the  reft,  leaving 
the  future  care  of  it  entirely  to  the  hedge  Ijparrow.  The  cuckcw's  egg 
requires  no  longer  incubation  than  her  own.  When  the  hedge  fpar- 
row  ha,s  fat  her  ufual  time,  ann  difengaged  the  young  cuckow  and 
fome  of  her  own  offspring  from  their  ihelLs,  the  young  cuckow,  afton- 
illiing  as  it  may  feem,  immediately  fets  about  clearing  the  neft  of  the 
young  fparrows,  and  the  remaining  unhatched  eggs,  and  with  fur. 
prizing  expertnefs  foon  accomplifhcs  the  bufinels,  and  remains  fole 
pofleffor  of  the  neft,  and  the  only  object  of  the  fparrows  future  care.* 

The  Wakon  Bird,  which  probably  is  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 
the  bird  of  Paradifc,  receives  its  name  from  the  idea  the  Indians  have 
of  its  fuperior  excellence  ;  the  W^akon  Bird  being  in  their  language 
tlie  bird  of  the  Great  Spirit.  It  is  nearly  the  fize  of  a  fwallow,  of  a 
brown  colour,  {haded  about  the  neck  with  a  bright  green.  The 
wings  are  of  a  darker  brown  than  the  body.  Its  tail  is  compofed  of 
four  or  five  feathers,  which  are  three  times  as  long  as  its  body,  and 
which  are  beautifully  fliaded  with  green  and  purple.  It  canies  this 
fine  length  of  plumage  in  the  fame  manner  as  die  peacock  does  his,  but 
it  is  not  known  whether,  like  him,  it  ever  raifes  it  to  an  eredl  pofition. 

The  Whhtsaw  Js  of  the  cuckow  kind,  being,  like  that,  a  folitai7 
bird,  and  fcarccly  ever  feen.  In  the  fummer  months  it  is  heard  in  thq 
groves,  where  it  makes  a  noill*  like  the  filing  of  a  faw,  from  yfhkh 
circumrtancc  it  has  received  its  name.     ^Carver.'] 

The  Humming  Bird  {Trockllus  colubris)  is  tht;  fmalleft  of  all  the 
feathered  inhabitants  of  the  air.  Jts  plumage  furpaffes  defcriplion. 
On  its  head  is  a  Ihull  tuft  of  jetty  black  ;  its  breaft  is  red  ;  its  belly 
white  ;  its  back,  wings  and  tail  of  the  fineft  pale  green  :  fmall  fpecks 
of  gold  areicattercd  over  it  with  inexpreffible  grace;  and  to  crown 
the  whole,  an  almoft  imperceptible  down  foftens  the  fevcral  colours^ 
and  produces  the  moft  pleafmg  (hades.  They  are  gf  two  kinds,  onp 
has  a  citrvai,  tlie  other  -.xjlraight  bill. 

AMPiiinious  Reptiles.]  Among  thefe  are  the  mud  tortoife  or 
turtle  (Tell ado  denticulata.)  Speckled  land  tortoife  (teftudo  caro- 
lina.)  Great  li  ft  fliellcd  tortoile  of  Florida  (Teftudo  nafo  cviindra- 
cca  clongato,  truncato.  Bartram.)-  When  full  grown  it'weighs 
from  30  to  40  pounds,  (fome  fay  to  70  pounds)  extremely  fat  and  dell- 
cioub  food.     Great  land  tortoife,  called  gopher,  its  upper  fliell  is  about 

1 8  inches  long,  and  from  10  to  12  fcroad Found  fouth  of  Savannah 

Kivcr.  Two 

•  *  "^f  V'"?."  ^"'«""''  ^^^  J»"-  '792'  r-  3S-  ExtraaeJ  from  the Thiti.  Traillsc- 
tionj  of  the  Royal  Soclei y,  Loudon.  Wheil.cr  the  Cucului  CarclinUffiiht^SM  i«A* 
tw-i.  4sii  hcfc  relcrrea  10,  u  doubted  by  lojiic. 
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Two  fpecles  of  frefti  water  tortoifes  inhabit  t]ae  tide  water  rivers 
»n  the  fouthem  States,  one  is  large,  weighing  from  lo  to  12  pounds; 
.the  back  fheli  nearly  of  an  oval  forjtii ;  the  other  fpecies  fmall ;  but 
totli  are  efteemed  delicious  food.  The  tortoifes  of  the  northern  ftates 
are  of  fevcral  fpecies  but  have  not  been  fcientitically  delignated. 

Of  the  frog  kind  fRan^J  are  many  fpecies.  The  toad  (Ram  bufo  ?) 
ieveral  fpecies,  the  red,  brown  and  black.  The  former  are  the  larg- 
.«ft  ;  the  latter  the  fmalleft.  Pond  frog  (Rana  ocellata.)  Green  foun- 
tain frog  (Rana  efculanta.)  Tree  frog  (Rana  muculcla.)  Bull  frog 
{Rana  boons.)  Befides  thefe  are  the  dufky  brown,  ipotted  frog  of 
Carolina,  8  or  9  inches  long  from  the  nofe  to  the  extremity  of  the 
toes  ;  their  voice  refembles  3ie  gnmting  of  a  fwine.  The  bell  frog, 
fo  called  becaufe  iheir  voice  is  fancied  to  be  exactly  like  that  of  a  loud 
cow  bell.  A  beautiful  green  frog,  whofe  noife  is  like  tlie  barking  of 
little  dogs,  or  the  yelping  of  puppies.  A  lefs  green  frog,  whofe  notes 
refemble  thofe  of  young  chickens.  Little  grey  fpeckied  fiog,  who 
make  a  noife  like  the  ftriking  of  two  pebbles  together  under  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water.  There  is  yet  an  extremely  diminutive  fpecies  of 
frogs,  called,byfome.  Savannah  crickets,whofe  notes  are  not  unlike  the 
chattering  of  young  birds  or  crickets. — They  are  found  in  great  mul- 
titudes, after  plentiful  rains,  in  all  the  States, 

Of  lizards  (Lacerta)  we  have  alfo  many  fpecies.  The  alligator,  or 
American  crocodile,  is  a  very  large,  ugly,  terrible  creature>  of  pro- 
iiigious  ftrength,  activity  and  fwiftnefs  in  the  water.  They  are  from  1 2 
to  23  feet  in  length  ;  their  bodies  are  as  large  as  that  of  a  horfe,  and. 
are  covered  with  horny  plates  or  fcales,  faid  to  be  impenetrable  to  a 
rifle  ball,  except  about  their  heads  and  juft  behind  their  fore  legs, 
xvhere  they  arc  vulnerable  ;  in  Ihape  they  refemble  the  lizard.  The 
head  of  a  full  gro'K'n  alligator  is  about  three  feet  long,  and  the  mouth 
opens  nearly  the  fame  length.  The  eyes  are  comparatively  fmall,  and 
the  whole  head,  in  the  water,  appears  at  a  diilance  like  a  piece  of  rot- 
ten, floating  wood.  The  upper  jaw  only,  moves,  and  this  they  raile 
fo  as  to  form  a  right  angle  with  tire  lower  one.  They  open  their 
mouths,  while  thev  lie  bafldng  in  the  fun,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
creeks,  and  when  filled  witli  flies,  mu&ecoes  and  other  infeds,  they 
fuddenly  let  fall  their  upper  jaw  with  furprifmg  noife,  and  thus  fecure 
their  prey.  They  have  two  large,  llrong,  conical  tuiks,  as  white  as 
ivory,  which  are  not  covered  \yitli  any  fkin  or  lips,  and  which  give  the 
animal  a  frightful  appearance.  In  the  fpring,  which  is  their  feafon 
for  breeding,  they  rnake  a  moll  hideous  and  terrifying  roar,  refembhng 
the  Ibund  of  diltant  thunder.  The  alligator  is  an  oviparous  animal ; 
their  nefts,  which  are  commonly  built  on  the  margin  of  fome  creek  or 
river,  at  the  diilance  of  15  or  20  yards  from  the  water,  are  in  the 
fonn  of  an  obtufe  cone,  about  4  feet  high,  and  4  or  5  in  diameter  at 
their  bafis.  They  are  conftruiSted  with  a  fort  of  mortar,  made  of  a 
mixture  of  mud,  grafs  and  herbage.  Firfl;  they  lay  a  floor  of  this 
compofition,  on  which  they  depofit  a  layer  of  eggs  ;  and  upon  this  a 
ftratum  of  their  mortar,  7  or  8'  inches  thick  ;  and  tlien  another  layer 
of  eggs,  and  in  this  manner,  one  ftratum  upon  another,  nearly  to  the 
top  of  tlie  neft.     They  lay  from  one  to  two  hundred  eggs  in  a  neft, 

Thefe 
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Thefe  are  hatched,  it  Is  fuppofed,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  aflifted,  peiv 
liaps,  by  thefcrmentationof  the  vegetable  mortar  in  which  they  arc 
<Jepofited.  The  female,  it  is  faid,  carefully  watches  her  own  neft  of 
vggs  till  they  are  all  hatched.  She  then  takes  her  brood  under  her 
care,  and  leads  them  about  the  fhores  like  as  a  hen  does  her  chickens, 
and  is  equally  courageous  in  defending  them  in  time  of  danger. 
Whenftie  lies  bafking  upon  warm  banks  with  her  brood  around  her, 
the  young  ones  may  be  heard  whining  and  barking  like  young  puppies. 
The  old  feed  on  the  young  alligators,  till  they  get  fo  large  as  that  they 
cannot  make  a  prey  of  them  ;  lb  that  happily  but  few  of  a  brood  fur- 
vive  the  age  of  a  year.  They  are  fond  of  the  flefh  of  dogs  and  hogs, 
which  they  devour  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity.  Their  prin- 
cipal food  is  filh.  in  CaroHna  and  Georgia  they  retire  into  their 
dens,  which  they  form  by  burrowing  far  under  ground,  commencing 
under  water  and  working  upwards,  and  there  remain  in  a  torpid  ftate 
tiuring  the  winter.  Farther  fouth,  in  warmer  climates,  they  are  more 
numerous,  and  more  fierce  and  ravenous,  and  will  boldly  attack  a 
man.  In  South  America,  the  carrion  vulture  is  the  inftrument  of 
Providence  to  deftroy  multitudes  of  young  alligators,  who  would 
■otherwife  render  the  country  uninhabitable. 

Befides  the  alligator,  we  have  of  this  fpecies  of  amphibious  rep. 
tiles  the  brown  lizard  {Lacerta  punffafa.)  Swift  (Lacerta  fujciata  ?)\ 
Green  lizard,  or  little  green  cameleon  of  Carolina,  about  6  or  7  inches 
4ong  ;  it  has  a  large,  red  gill  under  its  throat,  and,  like  the  cameleon, 
has  the  faculty  of  changing  its  colour.  The  ftriped  lizard  or  fcorpi-^ 
•on.  Blue  bellied,  fquamous  lizards,  feveral  varieties.  Large  cop- 
per coloured  lizard.  Swift,  flender,  blue  lizard,  with  a  long  llender 
tail,  as  brittle  as  that  of  the  glafs  fnake. — The  two  laft  are  rarely  feen, 
but  arc  fometihjos  found  about  old  log  buildings  in  the  fouthera 
States. 

Serpents.]  The  charaflers  by  which  ferpents  are  diftinguifhedl 
are  thefe,  the  belly  is  fnrnilhed  with  fcuta,  and  the  tall  has  both  fcutaj 
and  fcaks.  Of  thefe  reptiles,  tlic  following  are  found  in  the  United] 
States :  •         •    .  I 


1 


Rattle  Snake 
Yellow  Rattle  Snake 
Small  Rattle  Snake 
Baftard  Rattle  Snake 
Moccafin  Snake 
Grey  Sported  Moccafin  Snake 
of  Carolina 


with 


fliarp  I 


Water    Viper, 

thorn  tail 
Black  Viper 
Brown  Viper 

White  Bodied,  Brown  Eyed  Snake 
Black  Snake  with  linear  rings 
A  Snake  with  152  fcntae  and! 

J35fcutellft:  J 


Crotalus  honidus. 
Crotali  fpecicJ, 

Coluber 


Coluber  punftatus. 

•Coluber  prcfter. 
Coluber  luridus. 
Coluber  atropos. 
Coluber  leberis. 

Coluber  diipas. 
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Coluber  mydlerizans. 

Coluber  erythrogafter. 
Coluber  conftriftor. 

Coluber 

Coluber  ftriatulus. 
Coluber  punftatus. 

Coluber 

Coluber  fipedon. 
Coluber  annulatus. 
Coluber  flagelium. 
Coluber  fulvius. 
Coluber  seftivus. 
Coluber  fafciatus. 


Anguis  eryx  ? 
Anguis  maculata  ? 
Anguis  ventralis. 
Anguis  reticulata. 
Anguis  lumbrlcalis. 


Bluifli  Green  Snake,   with  a 

ftretched     out     triangular 

fnout,  or  Hognofe  Snake 
Copper  Bellied  Snake 
Black  Snake 

White  Neck  Black  Snake 
Small  Brown  Adder 
Houfe  Adder 
Water  Adder 
Brown  Snake 
Jjittle  Brown  Bead  Snake 
Coach  Whip  Snake 
Corn  Snake 
Green  Snake 
Wampum  Snake 
Ribbon  Snake  ^ 

JPine,  Horn,  or  Bull  Snake,") 

with  ahorny  fpear  in  his  tail  J 
Joint  Snake 
Garter  Snake 
Striped  Snake 
Chicken  Snake 
(Glafs  Snake 

"Brownifh  Spotted  Snake 
Yellowifli  White  Snake 
Hiffing  Snake 
Ring  Snake 
Two  headed  Snake  Amphifbcena. 

The  Rattle  Snake  (Crotalus  horrldus)  may  be  ranked  among 
the  JargeQ:  ferpents  in  America.  They  are  from  4  to  upwards  of  6 
feet  in  length,  and  from  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter.  Formerly,  it  is 
faid,  they  were  much  larger.  Their  rattles  confift  of  feveral  articu- 
.  lated,  cruftaceous,  or  rather  horny  bags,  forming  their  tails,  which, 
when  they  move,  make  a  rattling  noife,  warning  people  of  their  ap- 
.  proach.  It  is  faid,  they  will  not  attack  a  perfon  unlefs  previoufly 
.  provoked.  When  molefted  or  irritated,  they  erecl  their  rattles,  and, 
by  intervals,  give  the  warning  alarm.  If  purfued  and  overtaken, 
they  inftantly  throw  themfelves  into  the  fpiral  coil ;  their  whole  body 
fwells  through  rage,  continually  rifing  and  falling  like  a  bellows  ; 
their  beautiful  parti-coloured  {kin  beconjes  fpeckled  and  rough  by  di- 
latation ;  their  head  and  neck  are  flattened  ;  their  cheeks  fwoUen, 
and  their  lips  conftricted,  difcovering  their  fatal  fangs  ;  their  eyes 
red  as  burning  coals,  and  their  brandifhing  forked  tongues,  of  the  col- 
our of  the  hotteft  flame,  menaces  a  horrid  death.  They  never  ftrike 
unlefs  fure  of  their  mark.  They  are  fuppofed  to  have  the  power  of 
fafcination,  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  and  it  is  generally  believed,  that 
they  charm  birds,  rabbits,  fquirrels  and  other  animals,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  that  they  lofe  the  power  of  refiftance,  and  flutter  and  move 
flowly,  but  reluctantly,  towards  the  yawning  jaws  of  their  devourers, 
and  either  creep  into  their  moutlis,  or  lie  down  and  fuffer  themfelves 
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to  be  taken  and  fwallowcJ.  This  dreaded  reptile  is  cafily  kUlei.! 
One  well  dire<5led  ftroTce  on  the  head  or  acrofs  the  hack,  with  a  ftickj 
i-sot  larger  than  a  man's  thumb,  is  fufficient  to  kill  the  largeft  :  and  ' 
thpy  are  fo  flow  of  motion  that  they  cannot  make  their  efcape,  nor 
Ao  they  attempt  it  when  attacked.  Many  different  remedies  for  the 
bite  of  a  rattle  fnake  have  been  prcfcribed  and  ufed  witli  different 
luccefs  ;  the  following,  received  from  good  authority,  is'  recommend- 
«d  as  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  all  venomous  fnakes.  "  Bind  a  ligature 
tight  Found  the  leg  or  thigh,  above  the  part  bitten,  fo  as  to  interrupt 
the  circulation  ;  then  open  or  fcarify  the  wound  with  a  lancet,  knife 
cr  flii.t,  and  fuck  the  wound  or  let  a  friend  do  it  4  then  rub  it  witli 
any  un^Tluous  matter,  cither  animal  or  vegetable ;  or  if  that  cannot 
be  procured,  make  ufe  of  fait.  Take  care  to  keep  the  bowels  open 
and  free,  by  drinking  fweet  oil  and  milk  or  cream.  If  pure  honey 
he  at  hand,  apply  it  to  the  wound  after  opening  and  fucking  it,  in 
preference  to  any  other  thing ;  and  ea^  plentifully  of  honey  and 
milk." 

The  baftard  rattle  fnake,  is  of  the  nature  of  the  afp  or  adder  of  the 
Eaftem  continent ;  in  form  and  colour  they  referable  the  rattle  fnake  ; 
are  8  or  10  inches  long  ;  and  very  fpiteful  and  venomous.  Like 
the  rattle  fnake,  they  throw  thcmfelves  into  a  coil ;  fwell  and  flatten 
their  bodies  ;  continually  darting  out  their  heads,  and  feem  capable 
of  Springing  beyond  their  lengtli. — Found  in  the  fouthern  Slates. 

The  moccaiin  fnake  is  from  3  to  5  feet  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  a 
man's  leg  :  When  dillurbcd  by  an  enemy  they  throw  thcmfelves  intQ 
a  coil,  and  then  gradually  raife  their  upper  jaw  till  it  falls  back,  near- 
ly touching  the  neck,  at  the  fame  time  vibrating  their  long  purple 
forked  tongue,  and  direi^ing  tlieir  crooked  poifonous  fangs  towards 
their  etiemy.  In  this  attitude  the  creature  has  a  niofl:  terrifying  ap- 
f  earancc.  It  is  faid  their  bite  is  incurable  ;  but  the  probability  is, 
lh.it  it  is  not.  Like  the  rattle  fnake  they  are  How  in  their  motion,  and 
never  bite  a  pcrfnn  unlefs  provoked. — Found  in  abundance  iu  the 
#wanips  and  low  grounds  in  tlic  fouthern  States. 

Tile  other  moccafin  fn.ike  is  about  ij  or  6  feet  long,  and  as  lliick  as 
■a  man's  arm  ;  of  a  pale  grey,  fky-coloured  ground,  witli  brown  un- 
Julatory  inuglets.  They  are  faid  not  to  be  venomous  ;  'have  no  poi- 
fonous fangs  ;  arc  very  fwift  and  aiTtive,  and  flee  fropi  an  enemy.— 
Found  in  the  fouthern  States,  and  fuppofed  to  be  a  fpecies  of  the 
•wampum  fnake  of  Pennfylvania,  if  not  the  fame  fnake,  though  larger 
and  deeper  coloured. 

The  black  fnake  is  of  various  lengths  from  3  to  6  feet,  all  over  of  a 
fliining  black  ;  it  is  not  venomous ;  is  ufeful  in  dellroying  rats,  and 
piirfucs  its  prty  wiiii  wonderful  agility.  It  is  faid  that  it  will  deflroy 
tJic  rattle  fnake  by  twilling  round  it  and  whipping  it  to  death.  It  has 
•been  rcportc  1  alfothat  ihey  have  fomctimes  twined  thcmfelves  round 
tlie  bodies  of  cliildrcn,  fquccziiig  them  till  tliey  die. — They  are  found 
in  all  the  Slates. 

The  coach  whip  fnake  is  of  various  and  beautiful  colours,  fome 
parts  brown  or  chocolate,  others  black,  and  others  white  ;  it  is  6  or  7 
Icct  lonjj,  and  very  flcnder  and  a<5livc ;  it  rnus  fwlftly,and  is  quite  iu- 
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«ffenflve;  but  the  Indians,  it  is  Hiid,  imagine  that  it  is  able  to  cut  a  mar* 
in  two  with  a  jerk  of  its  tail.  Like  the  bhick  fnake,  it  will  run  upon; 
ks  tail,  with  its  head  and  body  eredl. 

The  pine  or  bull  fnake,  called  alfo  tlie  horn  fnake,-  is  the  largefl  of 
the  ferpent  kind  known  in  North  America,  except  the  rattle  fnake^ 
and  perhaps  exceeds  him  in  length.  They  are  pied  black  and  white  j 
are  inofFenfive  with  refpeft  to  mankind,  but  devour  fquirrels,  rabbits,, 
and  every  other  creature  they  can  take  as  food.  Tlieir  tails  terminate 
^ith  a  hard  horny  fpur,  which  they  vibrate  very  quick  when  diftuib- 
ed,  but  they  never  attempt  to  ftrike  v/ith  it.  They  have  dens  in  the 
•arth  to  which  they  retreat  in  time  of  danger. 

The  glafs  fnake  has  a  very  fmall  head  ;  the  upper  part  of  its  body 
is  of  a  colour  blended  brown  and  green,  moll  regularly  and  elegant- 
ly fpotted  witli  yellow.  Its  flcui  is  very  fmooth  and  fhining,  with 
finall  fcales,  more  clofely  connedled  than  thofe  of  other-ferpents,  and 
•f  a  different  ftru<Sture.  A  fmall  blow  with  a  Itlck  will  feparate  the 
body,  not  only  at  the  place  ftruck,  but  at  two  cr  three  otlier  places, 
the  mufcles  being  articulated  in  a  fingular  manner,  quite  through  to- 
die  vertebra.  They  appear  earlier  in  the  fpring  than  any  other  fer- 
pent, and  are  numerous  in.  the  fandy  wDods  of  the  Carolina?  and 
Georg'.i ;  and  harmlefs. 

The  joint  fnake,  if  we  may  credit  Carver's  account  of  it.  is  a  great 
•criofity.  Its  fkin  is  as  hard  as  parchment,  and  as  fmooth  as  glafs. 
Jt  is  beautifully  ftreaked  with  black  and  white.  It  is  fo  ftiff,  and  has 
fo  few  joints,  and  thofe  fo  unyielding,  that  it  can  hardly  bend  itfelf 
into  the  form  of  a  hoop.  When  it  is  ftruck  it  breaks  like  a  pipe  ftem  ; 
and  you  may,  with  a  whip,  break  it  from  the  tail  to  die  bowels  into 
pieces  not  an  inch  long,  and  not  produ<:e  the  lead  tindure  of  blood, 
it  is  not  venomous. 

The  two-headed  fnake  ( ylmphi/hana)  has  generally  been  confidered  as 
a  monftrous  produftion.  I  am  difpofed  to  believe,  however,  tliat  it  is  a 
diftind  fpecies  of  ferpents.  I  have  feen  one,  and  received  accounts 
cf  three  others,  found  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  One 
of  thefe  was  about  8  inches  long,  and  both  heads,  as  to  every  out- 
ward appearance,  were  equally  pcrfeft,  and  branching  out  from  the 
neck  at  an  aeute  angle.  It  is  faid  there  are  three  fpecies  of  the  Am- 
phifboena  In  Guiana. 

The  fnakes  are  not  fo  numerous  nor  fb  venomous  in  the  northeriv 
as  in  the  fouthern  States.  In  the  latter,  however,  the  inhabitants 
are  fumifhed  with  a  much  greater  variety  of  plants  and  herbs,  which 
afford  immediate  relief  to  perfons  bitten  by  thefe  venomous  creatures. 
It  is  an  obfervation  worthy  of  perpetual  and  grateful  remembrance, 
that  whereever  venomous  animals  are  founds  th«  God  of  nature  ha.'i 
fcindly  provided  fufficient  antidotes  againft  their  poifon. 

Fishes.]  Fifties  form  the  fourth  clafs  of  animals  in  tlie  Linnaean 
fyftem.  Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  Britifti  Zoology,  diftrlbutes  fifti  into  three 
divifions,  comprehending  fix  orders.  His  divlfions  are,  into  Cetaceous, 
Cartilagemus,  and  £ony.  We  are  not  fufhciently  Informed  in  diis 
part  of  our  natural  hiftory,  to  arrange  the  following  catalogue  of  our 
fifties  agreeably  to  Mr.  Pennant's  judicious  divifions. 

Cetaceous  Fish. 
Thai  Whale,  Dolphin,         Porpoife.         Grampus.         Bekga. 
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Cartilagenous  Fish. 

Lnmprcy 

Brownfpotted  Gar  fifh 

Red  bellied  Bream 

Skate 

Lump  Hfh 

Silver  or  White  Breait 

Shark 

Pipe  HOi 

Yellow  Bream 

Dogfifli 

Golden  Bream  ot  Sun 

Black  or  bjaie  Bream 

Sturgeon. 

filh 

Bony  Fish.* 

Eel 

Conger  eel 

Cat  fifii 

Snake  fifii 

Skipjack 

Minow 

Haddock 

Pout 

Week  fifli 

Cod 

Horfc  Mackarel 

King  fifh- 

Froft  fim 

Blue  Mackarel 

Sole 

rollock 

Speckled  Mackarel 

Mummychcg 

Small  Pollock 

Salmon 

W^hlte  fith 

Hake 

Salmon  Trout 

Tide  Black  fifh 

Sculpion 

Trout 

Rock  Black  fifh 

Plaice 

Smelt 

Blue  fifh  (Begall*) 

Flounder 

Pike  or  Pickerel 

Sheep  s  Head 

Hollybut 

Atherine 

Red  Drum 

Dab 

Mullet 

Black  Drum 

Red  Perch 

Herring 

Branded  Drurri 

White  Perch 

Carp 

Sheeps  Head  Drum 

Yellow  Perch 

Pond  fifh 

Mofsbonker 

Sea  Perch 

Toad  fifh 

Shadine 

Whiting 

Roach 

Porfic 

Sea  Bais 

Shad 

Dace 

Striped  Bafs 

Hard  Head 

Anchovy- 

Shiner 

Alcwlie 

Flying  fifh 

Chub 

Bret 

Sword  Fifh 

Stickle  back 

Sucker 

The   Whale  (Balana  mv/licttus)  is  the  largeft  of  all  animals,     fn 
the  northern  feas  fome  are  found  90  feet  in  length  ;  and  in  the  tor- 
rid zone,  where  they  are  unmolefted,  whales  have  been  fecn  160  feet 
in  length.     The  head  is  greatly  difproportioned  to  the  fize  of  the 
body.     In  the  middle  of  tlie  head  are  two  orifices,  through  which 
they  fpout  water  to  a  great  height.     The  eyes  are  not  larger  than 
thole  of  an  ox,  and  are  placed  towards  the  back  of  the  head,  for  thef , 
convenience   of  feeing   both  before  and  behind.     They  are  guardedj 
by  eyelids  as  In  quadrupedes  ;  and  they  appear  to  be  very  fharp-fight- 
ed,  and  (luick  of  hearing.     What  is  called  IVhalebone  adheres  to  thesl 
Ujjpcr  jaw,  and  is  formed  of  thin  parallel  lamina:  ;  fomc  of  the  long- 
ell  arc  1 2  feet  in  length  :  Of  thefe  there  are  from  350  to  500,  on  cicl 
fide,  according  to  the  age  of  the  whale.     The  tail,  which  alone  itj 
iiics  to  advance  itftlf  in  the  water,  Is  broad  and  fcmilunar,  and  wkenj 
the  fifli  lies  on  one  fide,  its  blow  is  tremendous. 

In  copulation,  tlic  male  and  female  join,  it  is  alTertcd,  more  humano 'A 
and  once  in  two  years  feel  tlie  accefTcs  of  defire.  Their  fidelity  to 
each  other  is  remarkable.  An  inftance  of  it  is  related  by  Mr.  An-j 
dcrfon,  as  follow-, :  "  Some  fifhcrs  having  ftruck  one  of  two  whales,] 
a  male  and  a  female,  in  company,  the  wounded  fifh  made  a  long  andl 

terrible    -J 

•  Probably  fome  that  arc  placed  under  this  ditifion  beloag  to  •at  ox  othsr  of  the] 
f  TCiedinj.     We  are  aot  »hle  accurately  to  clafs  them. 
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tftrrible  refiftance  ;  it  ftruck  down  a  beat  with  two  men  in  It,  with  a 
fingle  blow  of  its  tail,  by  which  all  went  to  the  bottom.  The  other 
ftill  attended  its  companion  and  lent  it  every  afliftance  ;  till,  at  laft» 
the  filh  tliat  was  ftruck  funk  under  the  number  of  its  wounds  ;  while.' 
its  faithful  afibciate,  difdaining  to  fjirvive  the  lofs,.with  great  bellowing, 
ftretched  itfelf  upon  the  dead  fiih,  and  fhared  its  fate."  The  whale 
goes  with  young  nine  or  ten  months,,  and  generally  produces  one- 
young  one,  never  above  two,  which  are  black  and  about  lo  feet  long- 
The  teats  of  the  female  are  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly. 
"When  fhe  fuckles  her  young,  fne  throws  herfelf  on  one  fide,  on  the 
furface  of  the  water,  and  the  young  ones  attach  tliemfelves  to  tlie 
teats.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  tendernds  and  care  of  the  female  for 
her  young. 

The  Whale  lo^jtfe,  Sward  fifii,  and  Threfher  (a  fpecles  of  Squahs)' 
are  mortal  enemies  to  the  whale,  who  itfelf  is  an  inoffenfive  animaL 

Formerly  whales  were  found  in  plenty  upon  the  coafts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  ;  at  prefent  they  are  fcarce.  The  principal  branch  of  the 
■whale  fi/liery  ia  the  United  States  is  carried  on  from  Nantucket. 
The  enterprize  of  the  Nantucket  whalemen  is  remarkable.  Not  fat-^ 
isfied  with  the  fcope  which  the  Atlantic  Ocean  affords  them,  they  have 
lately  proceeded  round  Cape  Horn,  and  penetrated  the  great  Weftcrn 
Ocean,  in  purfuit  of  whales.  Capt.  Worth  has  lately  returned  from 
a  very  fuccefsful  voyage,  of  which  he  gives  tlie  following  account,  viz. 
That  he  went  to  the  Southward  from  Nantucket,  doubled  Cape  Horn, 
and  then  purfued  a  northweftwardly  courfe,  till  he  arrived  at  the 
ifland  of  Juan  Fernandes. — That  here,  where  a  harpoon  was  fcarcely 
ever  thrown,  the  whales  fwim  in  fhoals,  and  that  it  is  quite  a  matter 
of  choice,  which  of  the  company  they  ihall  fail  upon. — That  along 
the  coaftof  Chili,  for  a  confidcrable  dillance  at  fea,  no  rain  falls  to 
incommode  the  frying  of  blubber,  as  happens,  to  the  great  difadvant- 
age  of  the  whaling  bufinefs,  in'Hudfon's  Bay  and  Davis's  Straits  ;  fo 
that  they  can  carry  on  their  bufinefs  without  any  of  the  interruptions 
common  in  other  places  ;  in  confequence  of  which  they  can  make 
more  advantageous  voyages.  A  cai-go  worth  ;^6oco  fterling,  it  is- 
faid,  has  been  procured  in  a  1 5  months  voyage  to  this  ocean. 

When  the  fcamen  fee  a  whale  fpout,  the  word  Is  immediately  given, 
faUyfallf  when  every  one  haftens  from  the  fliip  to  his  boat ;  Ci:<.  or  eighr 
men  being  appointed  to  a  boat,  and  four  five  boats  ufually  belong  to 
one  fiiip. 

When  they  come  near  the  whale,  the  harpooner  ftrikes  him  with 
his  harpoon  (a  barbed  dart)  and  the  mnnfter,  finding  himfelf  wounded, 
runs  fwiftly  down  into  tlie  deep,  and  would  carry  the  boat  along  with 
kim  if  they  did  not  give  him  line  fafl:  enough  ;.  and  to  prevent  the 
■wood  of  the  boat  taking  fire  by  the  violent  rubbing  of  the  rope  on  the 
fide  of  ity  one  wets  it  confiantly  with  a  mop.  After  the  whale  has 
runfome  hundred  fathoms  deep,  he  is  forced  to  corne  up  for  air,  when 
he  makes  fuch  a  terrible  nolfe  with  his  fpouting,  that  fome  have  com- 
pared it  to  the  firing  of  cannon.  As  foon  as  he  appears  on  the  furface 
of  the  water,  fome  of  the  harpooners  fix  another  harpoon  in  h\m, 
whereupon  he  plunges  again  into  the  deep ;  and  when  he  comes  up  a 

fecond 
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fccond  time,  lliey  pierce  him  \^-ith  fpears  in  the  vital  parts  till  He  fpouW  ^ 
out  ftreams  of  blood  inftead  of  water,  beating  the  waves  with  his  tail 
and  fins  till  the  fea  is  in  a  foam,  the  boats  continuing  to  follow  him 
fome  leagues,  till  he  has  loft  his  ftrength  ;  and  when  he  is  dying  he 
turns  himfelf  upon  his  back,  and  is  drawn  on  (here,  or  to  the  fhip  if 
they  be  at  a  diftance  from  the  land.  There  they  cut  him  in  pieces, 
and  boiling  the  blubber  extrad  the  oil,  if  they  have  conveniences  on 
Ihore  ;  oiherwilc,  they  barrel  up  tlie  pieces,  and  bring  tlaem  home. 

The  BELUGA  (Delph'ims  leluga)  is  the  fourth  and  laft  fpecies  of  the  j 
Dolphin  genus.  The  head  is  ihort ;  nofe  blunt ;  eyes  and  mouth  fmall;  .] 
in  each  fide  of  eacli  jaw  are  9  teeth,  fliort  and  rather  blunt ;  thofe 
of  til*  upper  jaw  are  bent  and  liollowed,  fitted  to  receive  the  teeth  of 
the  under  jaw,  wlien  the  mouth  is  clofed  ;  it  has  peroral  fins,  nearly 
of  an  oval  form  ;  bcneatli  the  ikin  may  be  felt  the  bones  of  five  fin- 
j^ers,  which  terminate  nt  the  edge  of  the  fin  in  five  very  fenfible  pro-    ; 
jcc^lions.     This  brings  it  into  the  next  rank,  in  the  order  of  beings, 
with  tlie  Mdnati,  which  we  have  already  defcribed  under  the  head  of 
animals. — Found  in  the  r.orthern  parts  of  the  American  coafts  ;  par- 
ticularly in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudfon's  Bay. 

The  Lamprey  frequents  mod  of  the  rivers  in  the  New  England 
State;,  e(pi  cially  wliere  tlie  paffage  is  not  interrupted  by  dams.  That 
part  of  the  lamprey  which  is  below  the  air  holes  is  falted  and  dried  for 
food.  After  the  fpawning  feafon  is  over,  and  the  young  fry  ha%'e  gone 
down  to  the  fea,  the  old  fiihes  attach  tliemfelves  to  the  roots  and  limbs 
of  trees,  which  have  fallen  or  run  into  the  water,  and  chere  perilh, 
A  mwrtificadon  begins  at  the  tail,  and  proceeds  upward  to  the  vital  part. 
Filh  of  this  kind  have  been  fouitd  at  Plymouth,  in  New  Hampfhire, 
in  different  ftagcs  of  putrcfadinn.* 

The  amphibious  LobHer  is  found  in  the  fmall  brooks  and  fwamp? 
in  the  back  parts  of  North  Carolina.  In  its  head  is  found  tli^  eye 
ftonc. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  in  this  place  the  Siren  or  MuJ-ijuana,  a  fifh 
of  the  order  Branch'wjlr'^'i,  in  i'ome  refpefts  nearly  allied  to  the  genus 
Mwatin  of  tlie  order  /ipodcs.  This  fingular  creature  was  firft  obferv- 
ed  by  Dr.  Gard.n  of  Charlefton  (S.  C.)  and  afterwards  defcribed  by 
^Mr.  Ellis  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaclions  for  1766.  It  has  gilh' 
fins  and  two  feet  ;  and  is  in  length  from  31  to  49  inches.  It  is  a 
inhabitant  of  South  Carolina,  where  it  is  found  in  fwampy  and  mudd_ 
places  by  the  fides  of  pools,  and  under  tlie  trunks  of  old  trees  tha 
hang  over  tlw  water,  and  feeds  on  fcrpents.  The  feet  appear  like  li 
tie  arms  and  hands,  each  fumillicd  with  four  finders,  and  each  finge: 
With  a  claw.  •«  The  head  is  fomelhing  like  an  eel,  but  more  compre 
€d  ;  the  eyes  are  fmall,  and  placed  as  thofe  of  the  eel  arc.  This  fmalL 
rcfs  of  the  eye  bell  fuits  an  ammal  that  lives  fo  much  in  the  mud, 
The  noftrils  are  very  plainly  to  be  iiftinguiflied  ;  tliefe  witli  the  gillS; 
and  remarkable  length  of  the  lungs,  Ihow  it  to  be  a  true  amphibiou 
animal.  The  moiuh  is  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  body 
but  its  palate  and  infide  of  tlie  lower  jaw  are  well  provided  with  man; 
rows  of  pointed  teeth  ;  with  this  .provifion  of  nature,  added  to  th 
fliarp  exterior  bony  edges  of  both  the  upper  and  under  jaws,  th< 
•nimal  fccms  capable  of  biting  and  grinding  tlie  hardeft  kind  of  foo " 

The 
•  Bclknap'i  Hift.  New  Hampftire,  V»l.  Ill,  p.  176. 
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[The  (kin,  which  is  black  and  full  of  fmall  fcalcs,  refcmblcs  fliagreen. 
"Tliefe  fcales  are  of  diflFercnt  fizes  and  lh;ipes,  according  to  their  fitua- 
irion  ;  but  all  appear  funk  into  its  gelatinous  farface  :  Thofe  alon^ 
Hie  back  and  belly  are  of  an  oblong  oval  forn),  and  clofe  fee  together; 
:'  the  other  parts  they  are  round,  and  more  dilUnift.  Both  the  parts 
.ive  mott'led  with  fnaall  white  fpots,  and  have  two  diftindl  lines  com- 
p!ued  of  fmall  white  ftreaks  continued  along  from  the  feet  to  the  tail. 
The  fin  of  the  tail  has  mi  rays,  and  is  no  more  than  an  adipofe  mem- 
brane like  that  of  the  eel." 

Dr.  Garden,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ellis,  mentions  a  remai-kable  proper- 
ty of  this  animal,  which  is,  that  his  fervant  endeavouring  to  kill  one 
of  them  by  dalhiug  it  againft  the  ftoiies,  broke  it  into  three  or  four 
pieces.      lUncyc.  Brit.  Art.  Murt£na.'\ 

.  Insects.]  The  following  catalogues  of  infefts  and  vermes,  except 
fome  fmall  additions  and  tlie  annexed  defcriptions,  are  taken  from  Dn 
Belknap's  Hiftory  of  jsfew  Haitiplhire,  Vol.  III.  page  i8o — iZ-i,. 


Horned  Beetle 
Carolina  Beetle 
Dunghill  Beetle 
Apple  Beetle 
Golden  Beetle 


Stag  Beetle 
Fluted  Beetle 


Water  Flea 
Fetid  Beetle 
Lady  Fly 

\Vheat  Fly 
Weevil 
Snouted  Wcetil 

Goat  Chaffer 

Fire  Fly 

Skipper 

Glow  Worm 

Cantharldes 

Water  Beetle 


ScarabiEUs  fimfon. 

Scarabsus  carolinus. 

Scarabasus  ftercorarius,; 

Scarabsus  horticola  ? 

Scarabnsus  lanigerus; 

Several   new  fpecies,  and   others 

that  have  not  been  arranged; 
Lucanus  cervus. 
Lucanus  inter ruptus. 
Dermeftes  lardarius. 
Dcrmeiics  typographus. 
Gyrinus  natator. 
Silpha  vefpillo. 
Coccinella  2 — puflulata; 
Several  fpecies. 
Chryfomela— many  fpecIeS; 

Bruchus  pi fi. 

Curculio  quercus. 

Many  fpecies. 

Cerambyx  coriarius- 

Many  fpecie?;. 

Lampyris  lucida: 

Several  fpecies. 

Elater  oculatus. 

Many  fpecies. 

Cicindela  carolini. 

One  or  two  other  fpecies. 

Bupreftris  mariana. 

Two  or  three  other  fpecies* 

Dytifcus  piceus. 

Dytifcus  marglnalis. 

Dytifcus  ftriatus. 

Several  other  fpecies.  Black 
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Black  Beetle 
Bloflbm  Eater 


I 
} 


I 


Cockroach 
Grafshopper 
Cricket 
Locuft 
Mole  Cricket 
Froghoppcr 
Palm  Cricket 
Large  and  Small 
Water  Fly 
Boat  Fly 
Bug 

Loufe,  on  Cabbages 
Loufe,  on  leaves  of  trees  and  T 
plants  J. 

Bug,  on  plants  and  trees 

Butterfly 

Night  Fluttcrer  \ 
Owl  Moth  j" 

Moth,  or  Miller 

Apple  Moth,  or  Canker  Worm 
Dragon  Fly  1 

Adder  Fly  I 


Oak  Apple  Fly 

Saw  Fly 

Wafp 

Hornet 

Bumble  Bee 

Wild  Bee 

Ant 

Black  Ey 

Brown  Fly 

Horfc  Fly 

Mofqnito,  or  Muflcetoc 

Stinging  Fly 

Snow  Flea 

Father  Long  Legs 

Spider 


} 


Carabus  americanus. 

Numerous  fpecies. 

Meloc  nigi-a. 

Staphylinus  maxillofus. 

Forficula. — Two  fpecies. 

Blatta  americana,  (non  indigenui.) 

Grillus. — Numerous  fpecies. 

Grillus  gryllotalpa. 
Cicada. — Many  fpecies, 

Notane<5la. 
Several  fpecies. 

Cinex. — Numerous  fpecies. 
Aphis  braflicsB. 

Aphis. — Numerous  fpecies. 

Chermes. — Many  fpecies. 

•p.    .J.        f  Numerous  fpecies  and 

■*   ^      '    \  feveral  non-defcripts.- 

Sphinx. 

Many  new  fpecies. 

Phalxna. — 

Numerous  fpecies. 

Phalacna  wauaria  ? 

Llbellula. — Several'  fpecies^ 

Hcmerobius  peftinicomis. 
Several  fpecies. 
Cynips. — Several  fpecies. 
Tcnthrcdo  betulce. 

Vefpa. — Many  fpecies. 

Afpis. — Several  fpecies. 

Formica. — Several  fpecies. 

Mufca. — Numerous  fpecies. 

Tabanus. — Several  fpecies. 
Culci:  pipiens. 
Conops  calcitrans. 
Podura  nivalis. 

r  Phalangium, 

(^  Several  fpecies. 
Aranca. — Many  fpecies. 

Crab 


1 

I 
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Crab  1 

Lobfter 

Shrimp  >  Cancer. — Many  fpecies. 

Hermit  Crab 

Slender  Crab  J 

King  Crab,  or  Horfe  Shoe  Monoculus  polyphemus. 


Cray  Fifh 
Amphibious  Lobfter 


Monoculus  pifcinus. 


Monoculus  pulex. 
Monoculus  quadricornis. 

it  Is  propef  to  introduce  here  fome  account  of  that  curious  animal, 
diftinguiflied  by  the  names  of  yjiihsal  Flo-u>er,  Sea  Nettle  (from  its  fup- 
pofed  property  of  flinging)  but  more  generally  by  the  name  of  Sea 
Anemone,  from  its  refemblance  to  the  flower  of  that  plant.  The  firtt 
difcovery  to  our  knowledge  of  thefe  aiimals  on  this  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican coaft,  was  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  Rev.  Mr.  Prince  of  Salem,  and 
others,  at  Nahant,  in  the  month  of  June,  1791.  They  found  them  in 
a  place  called  the  SwaUozu  Houfi,  which  is  a  cavern  in  the  rocks,  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  Nahant*  When  the  tide  had  receded,  great  num- 
bers of  them  were  difcovered  attached  to  the  fides  of  the  rocks.  Their 
general  appearance  was  like  that  of  a  great  number  of  flowers  of  dif- 
ferent fizes,  with  fix  expanded  leaves  in  each  bloflbm,  and  fupporteJ 
on  fliort,  thick  flower  Hems,  growing  from  the  rocks.  When  the 
leaves  or  arms  of  the  animal  are  contra(5ted,  it  refembles  a  tr^mcated 
cone,  with  its  bafe  adhering  to  the  rock  ;  but  it  has  the  power  of 
afTuming  a  variety  of  fhapes,  as  that  of  a  large  flower  with  a  number 
of  petals,  or  flov/er  leaves  ;  or  of  a  full  blown  anemone  ;  or  cf  a  large 
rofe  or  poppy,  &c.  When  the  arms,  or  leaves  cf  the  larger  ones  were 
extended  they  were  5  or  6  inches  in  circumference,  and  exhibited  a 
great  variety  and  brilliancy  of  colours,  as  purple,  flefh,  green,  violet,  • 
delicately  fliaded  v/ith  broAvn  or  black.  On  touching  the  leaves,  or 
(arms,  they  infl;antly  contradled,  and  when  fmall  raufcies  were  offered. 
them,  they  grafped  them  in  their  arms  and  conduced  them  to  their 
mouths,  which  are  fituated  in  the  centre  of  the  bloflbm,  and  diredly 
fwallowed  them.  Pieces  of  ftiells  thus  fwallowed,  were  afterwards 
difcharged  by  the  mouth,  perfectly  cleared  of  their  contents. 

The  Sea  Anemone,  is  faid  to  be  viviparous,  and  to  produce  5  or  6 
young  ones  at  a  time.  The  Abbe  Dicquemarrc  has  fnewn  by  a 
courfe  of  curious  but  cruel  experim.ents,*  that  thefe  animals  poflefs, 
in  a  mofl:  extraordinary  degree,  the  povrer  of  re-produflion  ;  fo  that 
fcarcely  any  thing  more  is  neceJfary  to  produce  as  many  Sea  Ant-- 
mones  as  we  pleafe,  than  to  cut  a  fmgle  one  into  fo  many  pieces.  To 
avoid  the  imputation  of  cruelty  in  his  experiments,  the  Abbe  argues 
the  favourable  confequences  which  have  attended  his  operations  on 
the  animals  of  this  kind  whicli  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  fall  into  his 
hands,  as  he  hath  not  only  multiplied  their  c>:ifl:ence,  l*ut  alfo  renewed 
their  youth  ;  which  laft,  he  adds,  "  is  furely  no  fmall  advantage."! 
P  2  VER-MES. 

♦  See  Phil.  Trar.f.  for  1773. 

+  Encyc.  Brit.  Art.  Anim;(l  F'.a^-T' 
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VERMES. 

^ca  Clam  IIolndiurl;i  phantaphus. 

Squlvi  Sepia  media. 

Sepia  loligfi. 

Sea  Lungs  McJufa  pileans. 

Star  FilTi,  or  Finger  FilTl  Afteiias. — Three  or  four  fnecitsw 

Sea  Egg  Echinus. — Several  fpecies^ 

Barnacle  Lepas  anatifera. 

Kop'  Clam  Mya  arenarla. 

Raz«r  Shell  Clam  S<.lcn  enfis. 

Long  Shell  Clam  Solen  radiatis.  , 

Oylter  Oilrea- 

Mufcle  Myrilus  cdulis. 

Cockle  Nerita  littoralis  ? 

Limpets  Patella  fufca. 

Sand  Shell  Clam  Sahella  granulata. 

Sea  Anemone  Anemone  marina  (locomotiva. ) 

The  "WTieat  fly,  commonly  but  improperly  called  the  Heffian  flyi 
which  has,  of  late  years,  proved  fo  deAru«5tive  to  the  wheat  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  has  generally  been  fuppofed,  to  have  been 
imported  from  Europe.  This  opinion,  however,  feems  not  to  be  well 
founded.  Count  Ginanni  of  Ravenna,  in  a  late  learned  treatife  on 
the  difeafes  of  wheat  in  its  growing  ftate,  between  feed  time  and  har- 
veft,  has  given  an  account  of  moie  than  50  different  infe«n:s  that  infeft 
the  Italian  wheat,  and  yet  our  -wheat  fy  is  not  delineated  nor  defcribed. 
There  is  reafon  therefore  to  doubt  its  exiftence  in  the  fouth  of  Europe. 
Sir  Jolef.h  Banks  faid  it  did  not  exift  in  England  ;  nor  could  he  col- 
lect any  account  of  it  in  Germany.  This  dePtrud^ive  infeift  is  proba- 
bly a  non-ikfcript,  and  peculiar  to  the  United  States.     \_MitchUL'\ 

The  Ink  or  Cuttle  fifli  is  a  curiofity.  It  is  furnilhed  with  a  cyft  of 
black  liquor,  which  is  a  tolerable  fubftitute  for  ink.  This  it  emits 
when  purfued  by  its  enemies.  The  moment  this  liquor  is  emitted  the 
water  becomes  like  a  thick,  black  cloud  in  the  eyes  of  its  purluer, 
and  it  improves  this  opportunity  to  make  its  efcape.  This  cylt  of 
liquor  appears  dcfiencd  by  Providence  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  per- 
fonal  defence,  and  is  certainly  a  mod  apt  and  curious  contrivanccr 
'ilic  wlialcmen  call  thcfe  fiih  Squids,  and  fay  that  they  arc  eaten  in  a. 
LunJance  by  fomc  fpecies  cf  whales. 

PoPULATiOK.]  According  to  the  cenfus,  taken  by  order  of  Con-  I 
grefs,  in  1790,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  was  three  millions,  nine  hundred  thirty  thoufand,  nearly. 
In  this  nv.mlKr  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  N.  W.  of 
the  river  Ohio,  and  but  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory 
fouth  of  the  river  Ohio,  are  included.  Theft  added,  would  undonbt- 
bcd  have  incrcafed  the  number  to  3,950,0x50,  at  the  period  the  cenfus 
was  taken.  The  incrcafc  lince  may  be  cftimatedat  600,000,  at  leaft. 
So  that  now.  1796,  there  arc,  probably,  4.550,000  fouls  in  the  Amer- 
ican United  States. 

This 
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This  number  is  rapidlymultii/lying  by  immigrations  from  Europe, 
as  well  as  by  natural  increafe.  The  American  Republic  is  compofed  of 
almoft  all  nations,  languages,  chara'5ltrs  and  religions  which  Europe 
can  furniih  ;  the  greater  part,  however,  are  dcfcended  from  the  Eng- 
^lih.  ;  and  all  may,  perhaps,  be  diftinguiraingiy  denominated  Federal 
Americans. 

It  has  generally  been  confidered  as  a  faft,  that,  of  the  human  race, 
mere  males  than  females  are  born  into  the  world.  The  proportioA 
fiimmonly  fixed  on,  h  as  thirteen  to  twelve.  Hence  a  conclulivc  ar- 
j;ument  has  been  derived  againft  poligamy.  The  larger  number  or 
males  has  been  believed  to  be  a  wife  appointment  of  Providence,  to 
balance  the  dcflruclion  of  the  males  in  v.'ar,  by  fca,  and  by  other  oc- 
cupations more  hazardous  to  life  thyn  the  domellic  employment  of 
the  female  fex.  The  folloAving  table,  formed  from  the  cenfus  of  iha 
United  States,  in  which  the  males  and  females  are  numbered  in  diiferr 
cnt  columns,  furniflics  a  new  proof  of  tlit  truth  of  the  common  onitt- 
ion,  as  it  refpctfts  the  United  States.* 
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\'c:Tnorit 

New  Hampfnirc 

Diftria  of  Maine  % 

Mairachufetts 

P.hode  Illand 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jerfey 

Pennfylvanla 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

J^entucky 

North  CaroliHa 

South  Carolina 

Georgia  .      . , 

Territory  S.  of  Ohio  16,545? 


Males. 
44.763 
70>937 

182,742 
31,818 

1 14,926 

161,822 
86,667 

2(7,736 
23,926 

?07;254 

227,071 
32,211 

I47.4P4 
73.-9^ 
27.147 


Females.. 

40,505 
7.0, 1 60 

190,583 

32*^52 
1 1 7,448 
^52,320 

83,287 
206,363 

22,384 
101,395 
215,046 

28,922 
140,716 

65,8  So 

-5.739 


Excefs, 

4.25!^  t 

Males 

777 

do. 

7,840 

Females 

834 

do. 

2,522 

do. 

9.502 

Males 

3.380 

do. 

11,373 

do. 

1,540 

do. 

5.B59 

■CO. 

12,025 

do. 

3.2S9 

^0. 

6,784 

CO-. 

6,413 

do. 

1,408 

do. 

hi^S 

do. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  e.icefs  in  all  the  dates  13  on  the  lids  of 
rnales,  except  in  MafTachufetts,  Rhode  Illand  and  Conneclicut.  In 
thefe  ftates  the  females  are  confiderably  the  moft  nmraerous.  Th'<: 
difference  is  obviuuQy  to-be  afcribcd  to  the  large  migrations  from  iili 

P  3  Thcfe 

*  Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  travels,  as  ws  fhal],  in  the  fecsnJ  pait  of  tiiis  work,  more 
rarti(?ularly  relm-.,  affirins  that  in  the  trail  of  country  extending  from  ti^c  Ifthmu^ 
of  Suez  to  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  which  contains  the  three  Arabian,  the  pro- 
portion i?  fuUyy^Jir  wcnen  to  ar.'  man. 

t  In  the  colcmnsof  the  cenluj,  in  which  are  noted  All  cthfr  fret  fer/ans,  ir.l 
Slaves,  the  males  and  females  are  not  diilinguiihed,  and  are  therefore  not  regarded 
:n  this  table. 

*  The  males  vii  feraales  are  not  diftinpnifhei  ia  vhepidriflt  tf  Miin,  in  the  latr 
fdalus. 
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thefe  flates,  to  Vermont,  the  norLhern  and  weftern  parts  of  Nevv 
York,  the  territory  M.  W.  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Pennfylvama,  and 
Ibme  to  almoft  all  the  Ibuthern  ftates.  A  great  proportion  of  thefe 
jnigrants  were  males  ;  and  while  they  have  ferved  to  increafe  the 
proportion  of  males,  in  the  ftates  where  they  have  fettled,  as  is  ftri^ 
ingly  the  cafe  in  Vermont  and  Kentucky,  to  which  the  migrations 
have  been  moft  numerous,  and  where  the  males  are  to  the  females 
nearly  as  ten  to  nine,  they  have  ferved  to  leifen  the  proportion  of  males 
in  the  ftates  from  whence  they  migrated. 

The  number  of  flavcs,  in  1790,  in  all  the  ftates,  was  697,697. 
The  increafe  of  this  number  fmce,  owing  to  Ailutary  lawj,  in  fevcral 
of  the  ftates,  and  the  humane  exertions  which  have  been  made  in  fa- 
vour of  their  emancipation,  has  happily  been  fmall,  and  probably 
will  be  lefs  in  future,  as  it  is  probable  few  more,  if  any,  wil^  be  im- 
ported. ...   ,■   ... 

Character  and  Manners.]  Federal  Americans,  coUe<fte"d  to- 
?;ether  from  various  countries,  of  different  habits,  termed  under  dif- 
ferent governments,  and  of  different  languages,  cuftoms,  manners  and 
religion,  have  not  yet  afllmilated  to  that  degree  as  to  form  a  national 
character.  We  are  yet  an  infimt  empire,  rifmg  fa  ft  to  maturity,  with 
fair  profpcxfts  cf  a  vigorous,  powerful  and  refpeftable  manhood. 

Until  the  revolution  of  1783,  Europeans  were  ftrangely  ignorant 
of  America  and  its  inhabitants.  Tliey  concluded  that  the  new  world 
•tniijl  be  inferior-  to  the  old.  The  count  de  BufFon  fuppofed  that  the 
animals  in  this  country  were  uniformly  lefs  than  in  Europe,  and 
ihence  concluded,  that,  "  on  this  fide  of  tlie  Atlantic  there  is  a  ten- 
.  dcncy  in  nature  to  belittle  her  produiflions."  The  Abbe  Raynal,  in 
;i  f»i:mer  edition  of  his  works,  fuppofed  this  IdUtliti^  tendency  or  in- 
fluence had  its  cfFcft  on  the  race  of  whites  tranfplanted  from  Europe, 
and  thence  had  the  prefumpiion  to  alfcrt,  that  "  America  had  not  yet 
produced  one  good  poet,  one  able  mathematician,  one  man  of  geniu^ 
in  a  finglc  art  or  fcience."  Had  the  Abbo  been  juftly  informed 
refpci^ing  American;,  wc  prefnme  lie  would  not  have  hazarded  an 
aflertion  f>  falfc,  ungenerous  and  injurious  to  their  genius  and  litera- 
ry ch.ira<5ler.  The  ia<fl  is,  tlie  United  Slates  of  Arpcrica  have  pro- 
dticed  ihcir  full  proportion  of  genius  in  the  feigner  of  w.ar,  in  phyftcs, 
allrcnomy,  and  mathematics;  in  mechanic  arts,  iu  government,  in, 
C\k\\  lacnce,  in  divinity,  in  hiftory,  in  oratnrv,  in  [)<Ktry,iw  painting,, 
in  m^WT^,  and  the  plaftic  art.  So  many  have  diUinguilhed  tiwnif<:'lves  \i% 
lonie  nt  thcli*  branches  of  Icience,  and  fuch  number«;  are  now  livingj 
that  ir  woul.i  be  an  ijupradicable  and  invidious  talk  to  attempt  at' 
enumeration  of  them.  '  ,    ' 

The  tv.-o  late  irnjVitanL  rcv>ihiLions  \v.  America,  whicli  have  bccM 
frarccly  exceeded  in  any  farmer  period  of  the  world,  I  mea.nthat  of 
the  dechuaiion  and  cftablilhmont  of  independence,  and  that  of  the 
adoption  cf  .-i  new  and  excellent  form  of  government  without  blood^ 
lljffd,  have  called  toljiftocic  lame  many  great  and  diftinguilhed  char 
ai'Jcrs  who  might  oil-.erwife  have  flept  iu'ohlivion. 

One  of  tlie  nioft  unamiablc  traits  in  the  charaflcr  of  Fcdera 
American?,  ha!>i:ciiTirodaCcd  by  the  ur^u'lifiable  prailicc  of  cnllavi 

infr 
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:ng  the  negroes.  Tlie  influence  of  flavery  upon  the  morals,  manners, 
iinduftry  and  liberties  of  a  people,  is  extremely  pernicious.  But  un- 
-der  the  Federal  government,  from  the  meafures  already  adopted,  we 
have  reafon  to  indulge  the  pleafmg  hope,  that  all  flaves  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  will  in  time  b«  emancipated,  in  a  manner  moft  confident 
with  their  own  happinefs  and  the  true  interefl;  of  their  proprietors. 
Whether  this  will  be  eiFected  by  tranfporting  tl:i£m  back  to  Africa  ; 
or  by  colonizing  them  in  fome  part  of  our  own  territory  and  extend- 
ing to  them  our  alliance  and  protedtion,  until  they  fliall  have  acquir- 
ed llrength  fufEcient  for  their  oivn  defence  ;  or  by  incorporation  with 
the  whites  ;  or  in  fome  other  way,  remains  to  be  determined. 

In  the  middle  and  northern  ftates  there  arc  comparatively  but  few 
flaves  ;  and  of  courfe  tliere  is  lefs  difficulty  in  giving  them  their  free- 
>iiom.  In  Malfachufetts  alone,  and  we  mention  it  to  their  diftinguith- 
ed  honour,  there  are  none.  Societies  for  the  manumitfion  of  flaves 
iiave  been  inftituted  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Providence  and  New 
Haven,  and  laws  have  been  enacted  in  the  New  England  ftatesj  to 
accomplilh  the  fame  purpofe.  And  it  is  with  pleafure  we  can  aflert, 
;from  the  heft  information,  that  the  condition  of  the  negroes  in  the 
Southern  ftates  is  much  ameliorated  of  late,  and  that  no  further  im- 
portation is  likely  ever  to  take  place.  The  Friends,  (commonly 
called  Quakers)  have  evinced  the  propriety  of  their  name,  by  their 
;^oodnefs  in  originating,  and  their  vigorous  exertions  in  executing  the 
*.ruly  humane  and  benevolent  defign  of  freeing  the  negroes.  It  is 
earncIUy  hoped,  however,  that  no  meafures  will  be  adopted  or  pur- 
fued,  which  may  hazard  effects  fo  fliocking  as  have  recently  taken 
pLice  in  the  Weft  India  Iflands,  or  which  may  produce  a  convullion 
as  unfavourable  to  the  blacks  as  to  their  owners.  So  rapid  is  the 
progrefs  of  liberty  in  the  world,  that  it  is  probable  the  evil  of  flave- 
ry, if  left  pretty  mujch  to  its  own  courfe,  will  beft  cure  itfelf.  At 
any  rate,  benevolence  dictates   that  its  abolition  fliould  be  gradual. 

The  Englifh  language  is  univerfally  fpoken  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  it  bullnefs  is  tranfa^fted,  and  the  records  are  kept.  It  is  fpok- 
en with  great  purity,  and  pronounced  with  propriety  in  New  Eng- 
land, by  perfons  of  education  ;  and,  excepting  fome  corruptions  in 
pronunciation,  by  all  ranks  of  people.  In  the  middle  and  Ibuthern 
ftates^  where  they  have  had  a  great  influx  of  foreigners,  the  language, 
in  many  inftances,  is  corrupted,  efpecially  in  pronunciation.  Attempts 
are  making  to  introduce  a  uniformity  of  pronunciation  throughout 
tlie  ftates,  which,  for  political  as  well  as  other  reafons,  it  is  hoped  will 
meet  the  approbation  and  encouragement  of  all  literary  and  influen- 
tial characters.* 

P  4  Intermingled 

•  "  The  northern  and  fouthern  ftates  differ  widely  in  theircuftoms,  climate,  proJ- 
tice,   and  in  thegeneial  fate  of  the  country.     The  middle  ftates  prefervc  a  medium 

}!}  all  thcfc  refpeds  ;  ihey  arc  neither  fo  level  and  hot  as  the  ftates  fouth,  nor  fo 
iilly  and  cold  asthofe  north  and  eaft.  The  inhabitants  of  the  north  are  hardy,  in- 
;duftrious,  frugal,  and  in  general  well  informed  ;  thofe  of  the  fouth,  owing  to  tJie 
warmth  of  their  climate,  are  more  effeminate,  indolent  and  luxurious.  The  filheries 
and  commerce  are  the  rnicws  of  the  north  ;  tobacco,  rice,  wheat  and  indigo  of  the 
fouth.  1  he  northern  ftates  are  commodioufly  lltuated  for  trade  and  manufafture*  ; 
the  fouthern  to  furnilh  proyifions  and  raw  materials  ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  the 
fouthern  ftates  will  one  day  be  fupplied  with  northern  manufadlures  inflead  of  Eu- 
jopean,  and  make  their  remittances  in  proyifions  and  raw  materials." 

(MS.  J.mrnal  of  E.  lV.2ffon,  Ef^.) 
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Intermingled  with  tlic  Americans,  are  the  Dutch,  Scotch,  Irifii, 
French,  Germans,  Swedes  and  Jev.  s  ;  all  thefe,  except  the  Scotch 
and  Irilh,  retain,  in  a  greater  or  Ids  degree,  their  native  language,  in 
which  they  pert'oim  their  public  worihip,  converfe  and  traniaft  their 
bullnefs  with  each  odicr. 

The  time,  however,  is  anticipated,  when  all  improper  diftinftions 
fliall  be  abolilhed  ;  and  when  the  language,  manners,  cultoms,  polit- 
ical and  religions  fcntiments  of  the  mixed  mai's  of  people  who  in- 
habit ihc  United  States,  Ihall  have  become  fo  aiiimilated,  as  that  all 
nominal  diftinctions  ih.Jl  be  loll  in  the  general  and  honourable  name 
of  Americans. 

GovERNMKNT.]  Until  tlic  fourtli  of  July,  1776,  the  prefent 
United  States  Avcre  Britilh  colonies.  On  that  memorable  day,  tlie 
Rcprcfentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congrcfs  alfcrr:- 
bled,  made  a  folemn  declaration,  in  which  they  aifigned  their  rcafon^ 
for  withdrawing  tiieir  allegiance  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 
Appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  tlic  world  for  the  rc>ftitude  of 
their  intentions,  triey  did,  in  tlic  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
good  people  of  the  colonies,  foleninly  publilh  and  declare,  That  thefe 
United  Colonies  were,  and  of  right  ouglit  to  be.  Free  and  Inde- 
PENncNT  States  ;  that  they  were  abfolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
Britilh  crown,  and  tliat  all  political  connexion  between  them  and 
Great  Britain  wa<;,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dilfolved  ;  and  that  as 
Tree  and  Independent  State?,  they  had  full  power  to  levy  war,  con- 
clude peace,  contra^;  alliances,  eltablilh  commerce,  and  do  all  other 
ails  ami  things  wl;ich  Independent  States  may  of  right  do.  For  the; 
fnpp«)rt  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection 
of  divine  Providence,  the  deleg  itcs  then  in  Congrefs,  fifty-five  in 
number,  mutu;dly  pledged  to  each  other  their  lives,  their  fortune  , 
,»ind  their  facred  honour. 

At  tlic  fame  time  they  publiihed  Articles  of  Confederation  a-' i 
Perpetual  ITnion  between  the  ftates,  in  which  tlicy  took  the  ftyle  > 
"Tuf.  United  States  of  America,"  and  agreed,  that  each  (laiw 
fhould  retain  its  fovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and  everf 
iwwcr,  iurifdiaion  and  right  not  cxprcfsly  delegated  to  Congrcfs  by  ■ 
ihe  confederation.     By  tlicfc  articles,  tlie  thirteen  United  States  fevc- . 
rally  entered  into  a  firm  league  of  fi  icndlhip  witli  each  other  for  their ' 
i-ommoa  defence,  the  fecurity  of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and 
general  wdfijc,  and  bound  themfelvcs  to  afhlt  each  other,  againft  all 
force  offered  to,  or  attack's  that  migjit  be  made  upon  all,  or  any  of 
lliem,  on  account  of  religion,  fovereignty,  commerce  or  any  other  prc- 
t.'ncc  whatever.     But  for  tlie  more  convei.ient  r.-anagcnicnt  of  thq 
general  intereits  of  tlie  United  States,  it  was  determined,  that  Dele- 
gates ihould  bc.-mnual'.y  appointed,  in  fnch  manner  as  the  Lcgillaturc 
of   each  fiutc  Ihnuld  direct,  to  meet  in  Congrcfs  the  fir.l  Monday  in 
^vcmber  of  every  ye^r,  witli  a  power  rcferved  to  ca.-h  ftate  to  re- 
can  It*  dticgalcs,  or  .iny  of  them,  at  any  time  w^tliin  the  year,  and  t» 
fend  others  :n  tlicir  ftcad  for  the;  remainder  of  the  year.     No  ttatc 
r.-as  to  be  rrp;  .ifcntcd  in  Congrefs  i,y  lofs  than  two,  or  mere  than  f 
^  memL:is  ^  and  no  p^ribn  gojld  be  a  dclegiif  f<jr  more  than  tl;' 
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years,  in  any  term  cf  fix  years,  nor  was  any  perfon,  being  a  delegate, 
capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  for  which  he, 
er  any  other  for  his  benefit,  Ihould  receive  any  falary,  fees  or  emolu- 
ment of  any  kind.     In  determining  queftions  in  Congrels,  er.ch  fiate 

•  was  to  have  one  vote.  Every  (late  was  bound  to  abide  by  the  deter- 
minations of  Congrefs  In  all  queftions  which  were  fubmitted  to  them 
^y  the  confederation.  The  articles  of  confederation  were  to  be  in- 
variably obferved  by  every  ftate,  and  the  Union  to  be  perpetual  ;  nor 
was^  any  alteration  at  any  tim.e  hereafter  to  be  made  in  any  cf  the 

(■articles,  unlefs  fuch  alterations  be  agreed  to  in  Congrefs,  and  be  after- 

•  ivards  confirmed,  by  the  legiflatures  of  every  ftate.  The  aiticlcs  ot 
confederation  were  ratified  by  Congrefs,  July  9th,  1778. 

Thefe  articles  of  confederation,  being  found  inadequate  to  the 
purpofes  of  a  federal  government,  for  reafons  hereafter  mentioned, 
jdelegates  wei  e  chofen  in  each  of  the  United  States,  to  meet  and  fix 
upon  the  neceffary  amendments.  They  accordingly  met  in  convcn- 
,tion  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  fumm.er  of  1787,  and  agreed  to  propole 
die  following  Constitution  tor  the  confideration  of  their  conltitu- 
jents,  and  which  we  here  infert  at  length  for  the  general  information 
of  the  people,  whom  it  concerns  to  be  well  acquainted  v.'ich  tlie  nataro 
.  their  own  government. 

coNSTirurroN. 

We,  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 

perfect  union,  eftablilTi  juftice,  infure  domeftic  tranquillity,  provide  for 

".the  common  defence,  promote  the   general  welfare,  and  fccure  the 

blelfmgs  of  liberty  to  ourfelves  and  our  pofterity,  do  ordain  and  eftab- 

■Jiih  this  Conftitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  R  T  1  C  L  P:     I. 

Sed.  I.  ALL  legillative  powers  lierein  granted  fhall  be  vefled  in  a 
Congrefs  of  die  United  States,  which  Ihall  confift  of  a  Senate  and 
.  Hojjfe  of  Reprefentativcs. 

Sea.  2'  The  Houie  of  Reprefentatives  ftiall  be  compofed  of  mem- 
•bers  chofen  every  fccond  year  by  tlje  people  of  the  feveral  ftates,  and 
the  electors  in  each  ftate  Ihall  have  the  qualifications  requifite  for  elect- 
ors of  tlie  moft  numerous  branch  of  the  ilate  Icgiflature. 

No  perfon  fSall  be  a  Reprefenta'Ive  who  thail  not  have  attained  to 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  feven  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  ihall  not,  when  clefted,  be  an  irJi.ibitant  of 
that  ftate  in  which  he  ftiall  be  chofen. 

Reprefentatives  and  direi-T;  taxes  ihall  be  apportioned  among  the 
r.veral  liates  which  may  he  included  within  this  Union,  according  to 
their  refpeftive  numbers,  which  ihall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  perfons,  including  thofc  bound  to  lervice  lor  a 
term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  t!ixed,  three-fifths  ct  all 
other  perfons.  The  actual  enumeration  ftiall  he  made  within  th«e 
years  after  the  firft  meeting  of  the  Congrefs  of  the  United  States,  h'nd 
rvithin  every  fubfequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  fuch  manner  as  they 
/hall  by  law  uiret^.  The  number  of  repreientatives  ihall  not  exceed 
one  for  every  thirty  thoufand,  but  each  ftate  Ihall  have  at  leaft  one 
jcprefcni;.tive  ;  and,  until  fuch  enumeration  ihall  be  m.ade,  the  (late 
•f  New  Hiimpli-.ire ihall  be  entitled  to  choofe  three,  Maftachul'etts, 
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eight,  Rhode  Ifland  and  Providence  Plantations  one,  Connedlicut  five. 
New  York  fix,  New  Jerfey  four,  Pennfylvania  eight,  Delaware  one, 
Maryland  fix,  Virginia  ten,  North  Carolina  five.  South  Carolina  five, 
and  Georgia  three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  rcprefentation  from  any  ftate,  the' 
executive  authority  thereof  Ihall  iffue  writs  of  election  to  fill  fuch  il 
vacancies.  ' 

The  lioufe  of  Reprefentatives  fhall  choofe  their  Speaker  and  oth- 
er officers ;  and  ftiall  have  the  folc  power  of  impeachment. 

Se8.  3.     The  Senate  of  the  United  States  ftiull  be  compofed  of  two 
fcnators  from  each  ilate,  chofcn  by  the  legifldture  thereof,  for  fix  I 
years  ;  and  each  fenator  fhall  have  one  vote. 

Immediately  after  they  fhall  be  affembled,  in  confequence  of  the  firft 
eledion,  they  fhall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  tliree  clafres..j 
The  feats  of  the  fenators  of  the  firft  clafs  fliall  be  vacated  at  the  expira- 
tion  of  the  fecond  year,  of  the  fecond  clafs  at  the  expiratioa  of  the 
fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  clafs  at  tlie  expiration  of  the  fixth  year, , 
fo  that  one  third  may  be  chofen  every  fecond  year  ;  and  if  vacancies  : 
happen  by  refignr^tion,  or  otherwife,  during  the  recefs  of  the  legiflature 
of  any  ftate,  die  executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  appoint- 
ments until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legiflature,  v/hich  IhaJl  then  fill  1 
fuch  vacancies.  -      ■ 

No  perfon  ftall  be  a  fenator  who  fhall  not  have  attained  to  the  age 
of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  ai;d 
who  fhall  not,  when  elefted,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  ftate  for  which 
lie  (hall  be  chofen. 

TJie  Vice  Prefident  of  the  United  Slates  fhall  be  Prefident  of  the 
Senate,  but  fhall  have  no  vote,  unlefs  they  be  equally  divided.  #' 

The  Senate  fhall  choofe  their  other  officers,  and  alfo  a  Prefident' 
pro  tempore  in  the  abfence  of  the  Vice  Prefident,  or  when  he  fhall  ex- 
crcife  the  office  of  Prefident  of  tlie  United  States. 

The  Senate  fliall  have  the  fble  power  to  try  all  impeachments. 
When  fitting  for  that  purpofc,  they  fliall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation. 
When  the  Prefident  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  chief  jufticc  fhall 
i>refide:  and  no  perfon  fhall  be  conyidted  without  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  prefent. 

Judgment  in  cafes  of  impeachment  ftiall  not  extend  further  than  to 
removal  from  office,  and  difqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office 
of  honour,  truftor  profit  under  die  United  States  ;  but  the  party  con- 
vicflcd  fliall  ncvertheleis  be  liable  and  fubje<ft  to  indidment,  trial,  judg- 
ment and  piini:hmcnt,  according  to  law. 

ScH.  4.  T];::  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  eleftions  for  fen- 
ators and  reprefcniitives,  fliall  be  prefcribcd  in  each  ftate  by  the  legif- 
lature thereof;  but  the  Congrefs  may  at  anv  time  bv  law  make  or 
iJter  furli  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  chcofmg  Senators. 
^^rhc  Coiipitfs  Ihall  affcmble  at  leaft  once  in  every  year,  and  fuch 
meeting  fliall  be  on  the  firft  Monday  in  December,  unlefs  they  fliall 
r^         1)/  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

"*^  Srff.  5.     E:k]i  houfe  fhall  be  tlie  judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and 

oualific.iiir-..;  01'  its  own  m.cmbeis,  and  a  majority  of  each  fliall  com 

ftitute 
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Aitute  a  q^uorum  to  do  bufmefs  ;  but  a  fmaller  number  may  adjourn 
^  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorifed  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
1  abfent  members,  in  fuch  manner,  and  under  fuch  penalties  as  each 
houfe  may  provide. 

Each  houfe  may  deterjnine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punifli  its 
members  for  diforderly  behaviour,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  tAvo- 
thirds,  expel  a  member. 

Each  houfe  fliall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings^  and  from  time 
to  time  publilh  the  fame,  excepting  fuch  parts  as  may  in  their  judgment 
require  fecrecy  ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either 
houfe  on  any  queftion,  fhall,  at  the  defire  of  one-fifth  of  thofe  prelenl, 
be  entered  on  the  journal. 

j  Neither  houfe,  during  the  feflion  of  Congrefs,  fnall,  without  the 
confent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any 
Other. place  than  that  in  which  tlie  two  houfes  fha]l  be  fitting. 

Seff.  6.  The  Senators  and  Reprefentatives  fhall  receive  a  compen- 
sation for  their  fervicts,  to  be  afcertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  tha 
treafury  of  the  United  States.  They  fliall  in  all  cafes,  except 
treafon,  felony  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arreli 
during  their  attendance  at  the  feffion  of  their  refpeftive  houfes,  and 
ill  going  to  and  returning  from  the  fame  ;  and  for  any  fpeech  or  de- 
bate in  either  houfe,  they  Ihall  not  be  queftioned  in  any  other  place. 

No. Senator  or  Reprefentative  fhall,  during  the  time  for  which  he 
was  elefled,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  which  fhall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments 
whereof  fhall  have  been  increafed  during  fuch  time  ;  and  no  perfon 
holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  fliall  be  a  member  cf 
eitlier  houfe  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Sen.  7.  AH  bills  for  raifing  revenue  fhall  originate  in  the  Houfe 
»f  Reprefentatives  ;  but  the  Senate  may  propofe  or  concur  with  a- 
mendments  as  on  other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  fhall  have  pafTed  the   Houfe   of  Reprefentatives 

and  tlie  Senate  fhall,  before  it  becomes  a   law,  be  prefented  to   the 

Prefident  of  the  United  States  ;  if  he  approve,  he  flrall  fign  it,  but  if 

opt,  he  fhall  return  it,  with  his  objedtions,  to  that  houfe  in  wliich  it 

[hall  have  originated,  who  fhall  enter  the  objeflions  at  large  on  their 

iournal,  and  proceed  to   re-confider  it.     If,  after  fuch  re-confidei'a- 

tion,  two-thirds  of  that  houfe  fhall  agree  to  pafs  the  bill,  it  fhalJ  be 

■ffent,  together  with  the  objedtions,  to  the  other  houfe,  by  v/hich  it  fhall 

1  likewife  be  re-confidered,  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  houfe 

■  it  fhall  become  a  law.     But  in  all  fuch  cafes  the  votes  of  both  hou.fes 

'.  jfhall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  perfons 

voting  for  and  againfl:  the  bill  fhall  be  entered  on  tlie  journal  of  each 

houfe  refpedtively.     If  any  bill  fhall  not  be  returned  by  the.  Prefident 

Avithin  ten  days,  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  fhall  have  been  prefented 

10  him,  the  fame  Ihall  be  a  Jaw,  in  hke  manner  as  if  he  had  figned  it, 

unlcls  the  Congrefs,  by  their  adjournment,   prevent  its  return,  in 

V  hich  cafe  it  fhall  not  be  a  law. 

Every  order,  refolution,  or  vote,  to  v/hich  tlic  concurrence  of  tlie 
Senate  and  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  may  be  neceflary  (except  on  a 
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queftion  of  adjournment)  fhall  be  prefenled  to  the  Prcfidcnt  of  tKcfi 
Unfted  .States  ;  and  before  the  fame  fh:ill  take  effevfl,  (hall  be  approv-  ; 
ed  by  him,  or,  being  difapproved  by  him,   fhall  be  re-pafTcd  by  two 
thirds  of  ihe  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Repiefentalives,  according  to  thc- 
rules  and  limitations  prefcribed  in  the  cafe  of  ^.  bill. 

Si-il.  8.     The  Congrefs  Ihall  have  power 

To  lay  and  coUecft  taxes,  duties,  impofts  and  «xcifes  4  to  pay  th«- 
-debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  : 
the  United  Statc<; ;  but  all  duties,  impofts  and  escifes  Ihall  be  unifornj  | 
throughout  the  United  States  ; 

I'o  borrovv  money  on  tlie  credit  of  tlie  United  States  ; 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  fever* 
al  ftates,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes  ; 

To  eftablilh  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws, 
on  the  fubjed:  of  bankruptcies  tlwoughout  the  United  Stitcs  ; 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  anc 
fix  the  ftandurd  cf  weights  and  meafures  ; 

To  provide  for  the  punilhment  of  counterfeiting  the  fecurities  ani. 
x;urrcnt  coin  of  the  United  States  ; 

T'o  eftablilh  poft  offices  and  port:  roads  ; 

To  promote  the  progrcfs  of  fcience  and  ufeful  arts,  by  fccuiing  for 
limited  times,  to  ainhors  and  inventors,  the  exckifive  right  to  their 
refpcftivc  writings  and  difcoveries  ; 

Toconllitutc  tribunals  inferior  to  the  fupreme  court ; 

To  define  and  punifh  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  higiji 
feas,  and  offences  againft  tlic  law  of  nations  j 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  rcprifal,  and  make  rules 
concerning  captures  on  land  and  water  ; 

To  raife  and  fupport  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that 
ufe  Ihall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years  ; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulatioi^.  of-  the  land  ind 
■naval  forces  ; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
union,  fupprefs  infurrcvTcions,  and  repel  invafions  ; 

T(^  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  difciplining  the  milltiaj 
nnd  ior  governing  fuch  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  fer- 
vicc  oi  the  United  States,  referving  to  the  llatcs  refpeilively  the  ap» 
pointmcnt  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  ac- 
cortll.-g  to  thc^difciplin-i  prefcribed  by  Congrefs  ; 

To  "xercifc  cxclufivc  legiflation  in  all  cales  v.hatfoevcr,  over  fiu^ 
dnlricl  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  fquare)  ai  may  by  celllonof  particufit 
flatcs,  and  the  acceptance  of  Coni^refs,  become  the  feat  of  tl»e  govero«i 
mcnt  of  tiic  TJnitcd  States  and  lo  cxcrcife  like  authority  over  all. 
places  purchafcd  by  the  confeul  of  the  leglllanure  of  the  Rate  in  whifh 
the  fame  Ihall  be,  for  the  crcition  of  forts,  magazines,  arfeuals,  dock- 
yards, and  other  nf.dfnl  buildings  > — Ami 

Tu  HKikc  all  lav.s  v,-hich  Ihall  be  ncccifary  and  proper  for  carryiup' 
into  execution  th?  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  ncvers  veiled  byi 

tlji*  ' 
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'■•  Vuis  conftltution  in  the  government  of  tlie  United  States,  or  in  any 

tlep:irtmeut  or  ofScer  thcreol". 

■i       Sf3.  9.     The  migration  cr  importation  of  fuch  perfons  as  any  of  the 

'  fcates  now  exifting  Ihall  think  proper  to  admit,  Ihall  not  be  prohibited 

by  the  Congreis  prior  to  the  year  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 

eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  impofed  on  luch  importation,  ncrt 

i;fe-"^ceeJing  ten  dollars  for  each  peribn. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  fliall  not  be  fafpended, 
liunlefs  when  in  cales  of  rebellion  or  Invafion  the  public  fafety  may  re- 
U]uire  it. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  poft  fatSo  lav?  fiiall  be  paffed. 
No  capitation,  or  ot!"!er  dircift  tax,  fhall  be  laid,  unlefs  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cenfus  or  enumeration  herein  before  direifled  to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  duty  fhall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  ftate. — ■ 
No  preference  lliall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  reve- 
nue to  tlie  ports  of  one  ftate  over  thofe  of  another :  nor  Ihall  veifels 
bound  to  or  from  one  ftate,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties 
in  another. 

No  money  fhall  be  drawn  from  the  treaPary,  but  in  confequence  of 
appropriations  made  by  law  ;  and  a  regular  ftatement  and  account  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  fhall  be  publiflied 
from  time  to  time. 

No  title  of  nobility  fhall  be  granted  by  the  United  States  :  and  no 
perfon  holding  any  ofSce  of  proht  or  truft  under  them,  fhall,  without 
-^the  confent  of  the  Congrefs,  accept  of  any  prefent,  emolument,  o^ce- 
i^r  title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince  or  foreign  ftate. 
Setl.  10.  No  ftate  Ihall  enter  Into  any  treaty,  alliance  or  confedera- 
tion ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprifal  ;  coin  money  ;  emit  bills 
of  credit ;  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  filvcr  coin  a  tender  in  p:^y- 
ment  of  debts ;  pafs  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  poft  faclo  law,  or  XiiVt 
hnpairing  th.e  obligation  of  coatra^s,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  ftate  fhall,  without  the  confent  of  the  Congrefs,  lay  any  Impofts 
er  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  l>c  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  executing  its  infpeclion  laws  ;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  du- 
ties and  imf>ofts,  laid  by  any  ftate  on  imports  or  experts,  Ihall  be  for 
tlie  ufe  of  the  treafnry  of  the  United  States  ;  and  all  fuch  laws  ihall 
be  fuhje(5l  to  the  tevifion  and  control  of  the  Congrefs.     No  ftate  fhall, 
|;  without  the  confent  of  Congrefs,  lay  any  daty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops, 
"or  fhips  of  war,  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  com- 
pa(5t  with  another  ftate,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war, 
unlefs  adually  invaded,  or  in  fuch  Imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit 
•  Hf  delav. 
I  '  A  R  T  I  C  L  E     II. 

Sect.  I.     The  executive  power  fhall  be  vefted  in  a  Prefident  of  the 
'   United  States  of  America.     Ke  fliall  hold  his  ofKce  during  the  term 
;  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice  Prefident,  chofen  for  the 
fame  term,  be  eleded  as  follows  : 

Each  ftate  IhaU  appoint,  in  fuch  manner  as  the  legillature  thereof 
may  direift,  a  number  of  cledors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Sen- 
ators and  Reprefentati-ves  to  wbiclvthe  ftate  may  be  entitled  in  the 

ConCTxcf? : 
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Congrefs  :  hut  no  Senator  or  Reprefentative,  or  perfon  holding  an  of- 
fice of  trull  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  Ihall  be  appointed  an 
tkaoT.  . 

The  eleiSors  fluiU  meet  in  their  refpeflive  ftates,  and  vote  by  ballot 
for  two  pcrfons,  of  whom  one  at  lealt  fliall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  die 
J:ime  flate  witli  themfelves.  And  they  fliall  make  a  lift  of  all  the 
perfons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number,  of  votes  for  each  ;  which  lift 
Uiey  fhall  fign  and  certify,  and  tranfmit,  fealed,  to  tli£  feat  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  Prefident  of  the^ 
.Senafe.  The  Piefident  of  the  Senate  fhall,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
Senate  and  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and 
the  votes  Ihall  then  be  counted.  The  perfon  having  the  greateft 
number  of  votes  Ihall  be  the  Prefident,  if  fuch  number  be  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  eleftors  appointed  ;  and  if  there  be  more 
than  one  who  have  fuch  majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes, 
tiicn  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  Ihall  immediately  choofe  by  ballot 
one  of  them  for  Preiident  ;  and  if  no  perfon  have  a  majority,  then 
from  the  five  higheft  on  the  lilt,  the  faid  houfe  fhall  in  like  manner 
choofe  the  Prefident.  But  in  choofing  the  Prefident,  the  votes  fliall 
be  taken  by  ftaies,  the  reprefcntation  from  each  ftate  having  one 
■vtitc  ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpofe  fhall  confift  of  a  member  or  mcm- 
l)ers  from  two-thirds  of  the  ftates,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  ftates 
fhall  be  ncceffary  to  a  choice.  In  every  cafe,  after  the  choice  of  the" 
Prefident,  the  perfon  having  the  greateft  number  of  votes  of  the 
electors  fhall  be  the  Vice  Prefident.  But  if  there  fhould  remain  twof 
or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  fliall  choofe  from  them  by 
ballot  the  Vice  Prefident. 

Tlie  Cdn^refs  may  determine  the  time  of  choofing  the  electors,  ani; 
tlic  d^y  on  which  tliey  fhall  give  their  votes  ;  which  day  fhall  be  tlijft 
lame  throughout  llie  United  States.  " 

No  perfiin,  except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  ' 
States  at  die  time  of  the  adoption  6f  this  conftitution,  fhall  be  eligible 
to  the  office  of  Prefident  ;  neither  fhall  any  perfon  be  eligible  to  that 
office  who  fhall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  andj 
been  fourteen  years  a  relident  widiin  die  United  States. 

la  cafe  of"  die  removal  of  the  Prefident  from  ofiice,  or  of  his  death, 
rcfignation,  or  inability  to  dlfcharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  faid 
office,  die  fame  fhall  devolve  on  the  Vice  Prefident,  and  the  Congrefs 
may  by  law  piovide  for  the  cafe  of  removal,  death,  refignation  or 
inability,  bodi  of  the  Prefident  and  Vice  Prefident,  declaring  what 
ofliccr  (lull  then  aft  as  Prefident,  and  fuch  officer  fhall  aft  according- 
^''«  ""*•'  ''^=  difability  be  removed,  or  a  Preiident  fhall  be  ekaed.      ji  i 

The  Prefident  fliall,  at  flatcJ.  umes,  receive  for  his  fervices  a  cont^| 
rcnfation,  which  fliall  neidicr  be  increafed  or  diminiihed  during  th. 
period  for  which  he  fhall  have  been  elected,  and  he  fhall  not  receive 
tviihm  that  period  any  odicr  emolument  from  the  United  States,  oj 
»Ti)-  ot  dicm. 

Before  lie  enter  on  the  cxecudon  of  his  office,  lie  ihall  take  the  fell? 
iowij'g  njth  or  affirmation  :  ■    ] 

"I 
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^^  I  do  foleifinly  fwear  (or  afErm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
office  of  Prefident  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  beft  of  my 
ability,  preferve,  proteft,  and  defend  the  oonftitution  of  the  United- 
States." 

Se8.  2.  The  Prefident  fhall  be  commander  in  chief  of  tlie  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  feveral  ftates,, 
when  called  into  the  adual  fervrce  of  the  United  States  ;  he  may  re- 
quire the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the 
executive  departments,  upon  any  fubjefl  relating  to  the  duties  of  their 
refpedive  offices,  and  he  fhall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  andj)ar- 
dons  for  offences  againft  the  United  States,  except  in  cafes  of  im- 
peachment. 

He  fhall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the 
fenate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  fenators  prefent 
concur  ;  and  he  fhall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
fent of  the  fenate,  fhall  appoint  ambalfadors,  other  public  minifters. 
and  cdnfuls,  judges  of  the  fupreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States,  whofe  appointinents  are  not  herein  otherwife  provided- 
for,  and  which  fhall  be  eftablilhed  by  law.  But  the  Congrefs  may  by 
law  vefl  the  appointment  of  fuch  inferior  officers  as  they  think  prop- 
er rn  the  Prefident  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of 
departments. 

The  Prefident  fhall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may 
happen  during  the  recefs  of  the  fenate,  by  granting  commiffions  which 
fhall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  feffion. 

Sea.  3.  He  fhall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congrefs  informa 
tion  of  the  flate  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  confideration 
fuch  meafures  as  he  fhall  judge  neceiTary  and  expedient  ;  he  may,  on 
extraordinary  occafions,  convene  both  houfes,  or  either  of  them,  and 
in  cafe  of  difagreement  betv.-een  them,  with  refpecl  to  the  time  of  ad- 
'ournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  fuch  time  as  he  fliall  think  prop- 
er ;  he  fhall  receive  ambafladors  and  other  public  minifters  ;  he  fhall 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  fhall  commiffion  all 
the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Sea.  4.  ^  The  Prefident,  Vice  Prefident,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  fhall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and 
conviftion  of,  treafon,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mifde- 
meanors. 

ARTICLE      III. 

Sea.  I.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  fhall  be  vefted  in 
one  fupreme  court,  and  in  fuch  inferior  courts  as  the  Congrefs  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  eflablifh.  The  Judges,  botli  of  the  fu- 
preme and  inferior  courts,  fhall  hold  their  offices  during  good  beha- 
viour, and  fhall,  at  flated  times,  receive  for  their  fervices  a  compenfa- 
lion,  which  fhaU  not  be  diminifhed  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Sea.  2.  The  Judicial  power  fhall  extend  to  all  cafes,  in  law  and 
eqnity,  arifing  under  this  conflitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  treaties  made,  or  which  fhall  be  made,  under  their  authority  ;  to 
all  cafes  affedting  ambafladors,  other  public  minifters  and  confuls  j 
t«  all  cafes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurifdidion  ;  to  controverfies 

to 
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to  which  tlie  United  States  fliall  be  a  party  ;  to  controverfies  between 
two  or  more  ftates,  between  a  ftate  and  citizens  of  another  ftate,  be- 
tween  citizens  of  jillerent  (laics,  between  citizens  of  the  fame  Aate 
cl.iiniin,^  lands  under  grants  of  diiFerent  Hates,  and  between  a  ftate^ 
rr  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  ftates,  citizens  or  fubj^-vils. 

In  all  cafes  alFecfing  amba/ladors,  other  public  miniRers  and  confuls, 
and  tJiofe  in  which  a  il;ate  fhall  be  a  party,  the  fuprcme  court  Ihall 
have  original  jurifdii-^ion.  In  all  the  other  cafes  before  mentioned, 
tl)C  fuprcme  court  lliall  have  appellate  jurifdidion,  both  as  to  law  and. 
f-icS  witli  fuch  exceptions,  and  under  fuch  regulation?  as  the  Congrefs 
iliAil  make. 

The  trial  (S  nil  crimes,  except  in  cafes  of  impeachment,  fhall  be 
byjnry  ;  and  inch  trial  ihall  be  held  in  the  Hate  where  the  faid  crime 
ll:.i!l  have  been  committed  ;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  ftate, 
ihc  trial  Hull  be  at  iuch  place  or  places  as  the  Congrefs  may  by  law 
have  direflcd. 

Sn7.  3.     Treafon  againft  the  United  States  fliall  confift  only  in  lev- 
ying war  againft  them,  or  in  adiiering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  and  comfort.     No  peribn  Ihall  be  conviifted  of  treafon  unlefs  oni 
the  tcftimony  «if  two  wiineftes  to  the  fame  overt  aft,  or  on  confcfiioit'i 
in  open  court. 

The  Congrefs  fhall  have  power  to  declare  the  punifliment  of  trea- 
fon, hilt  no  attainder  of  treafon  fhall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or^ij 
forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  peribn  attainted. 

ARTICLE      IV. 

Sft!.   I.    Full   faith    and   credit  fliall  be  given  in  each  ftate  to  thi 

•public  a<.^s,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  oihcr  ftate 

And  the  Congrefs  may  by  general  laws  prefcribc  the  manner  in  whic' 

Juch   acls,  records   and   proceedings  fhall  be  proved,  and  the  effei 

U]crei)f. 

Sfi^.  i.  The  citizens  of  each  ftate  ihall  be  entitled  to  all  privilege'f 
and  immtuiities  of  citizens  in  the  feveral  ftates.  ^ 

A  pcrfon  charged  in  any  ftate  with  treafon,  felony,  or  other  crimej 
v.ho  Ihall  Hec  from  jufticc,  and  be  found  in  another  ftate,  fliall,  <^rt 
demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  flate  iVom  which  h.e  tled,b| 
dclivtnJ  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  ftate  having  jurifdidion  cf  the 
I  rime. 

No  perfon  held  to  fcrvice  or  ^bour  in  one  ftate,  under  the  la\ 
lliorenf,  efcaping  into  another,  fliall  in  confequence  of  any  law  or  re^ 
iil.uicn  therein,  be  difchargcd  from  fuch  fervice  or  labour,    but  fhsj! 
I'P  dolivcrrd  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  fuch  fervice  or  labowj 
may  hz  due.  ' 

Stf^,  3.  New  Ihites  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congrefs  into  this  uni- 
on, hut  no  new  ftate  Audi  be  formed  or  ereded  within  the  jurifdiclioD 
ol  .uiy  other  ftaic  ;  nor  any  ftaic  be  formed  by  the  jundion  oi  two 
or  mors  ftates  or  parts  of  ftates,  without  the  confent  of  the  legifli 
Hires  of  the  :l.ucs  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congrefs.  1 

rhe  Congrcis  Ihall  have  power  to  difpofe  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules   and  rcgul.itions  refpeding  tlie  territory  or  other  property  be 

longing 
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iooglng  to  the  United  States  ;  and  nothing  in  this  conftitution^fliall 
be  fo  conArued  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  particul  ar  ftate. 

Stfcl.  4.  The  United  States  fhall  guarantee  to  every  ftate  in  this 
union  a  republican  form  of  go^'-ernment,  and  Ihall  protedt  each  of 
them  againft  ini'afion  r  and  on  application  of  the  legiflature,  or  of 
;lic  executive  (when  tlie  legiflature,  cannot  be  convened)  againft  do- 
meftic  violence. 

ARTICLE      V. 

The  Congrefs,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houfes  fhall  deem  ic 
necelTary,  (hall  propofe  amendments  to  this  conftitution,  or,  on  the 
application  of  the  legifiatures  of  two-thirds  of  tlie  feveral  ftates,  fhal}. 
call  a  convention  for  propofmg  amendments,  which,  in  either  cafe, 
liall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  part  of  this  conftitution. 
when  ratified  by  the  legifiatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  feveral  ftates, 
or  by  Conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  cr  the  other 
mode  of  ratification  may  be  propofed  by  the  Congrefs :  Provided, 
•that  no  amendment  v^'h!ch  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thou- 
fand  eight  hundred  and  eight  fhall  in  any  manner  affect  the  firft  and 
fouitli  chiuies  in  the  ninth  feftion  of  the  fi.rft  article :  and  that  no 
.(late,  witI>out  its  confent,  fhall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  fufFrage  in  the 
Senate. 

ARTICLE       VI. 

All  dtbts  contracted,  and  engagements  entered  into,  before  the 
adoption  of  this  conftitution,  fhall  be  as  valid  againft  the  United  States 
under  this  conftitution,  as  under  the  confederation. 

This  conftitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  Avhichfliall  b(? 
made  in  purfuance  thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  fhall  be 
,rnade,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  ihall  he  the  fupreme 
law  of  the  land  ;  and  the  judges  in  every  ftate  fliall  be  bound  thcre"by., 
.any  thing  in  the  conftitaticn  or  laws  of  any  ftate  to  the  contrary 
notwithftanding. 

The  Senators  and  Reprefontatlves  before  mentioned,  ;;ind  the  me.m- 
l)ers  of  the  feveral  ftate  Legiflatures,  and  all  Executive  and  Judicial 
officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  feveral  ftates,  fhall  be 
bound  by  oath  or  afium.atlon,  to  fuppcrt  this  conftitution  3  but  no 
religious  teft  fhall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or 
public  tfuft  under  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE      VII. 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  ilates,  fliall  be  fufticient 
for  tlie  eftabhfhment  cf  this  conftitution  between  ths  ftates  {o  ratify- 
ing'th.e  fame. 
DOlVE  in  Com-ent'ion,   ly  ihe  unanimous  confcnt   of  the  JJcUe!  prefdit,  the 

feventcentb  (lay  of  September,  in  the  year  cf  our  Lord  One  Thoufind  Seven 

Hundred  and  E'^ghiy-f'ven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 

ylmericay  the  Twelfth.     In    IVitnefs  ivhereof  <zi>e  have  hereunto  fuhfcrihed 

pur  names. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  PRFMmNT. 
■^''i^ed  alfa  ly  all  the  Delegates  ti'hich  were  prefcht  from  tiuelvejlates, 

Atfejl.  Vv'ILLIAM  JACKSON,  SECRzrARY. 

q^  The 
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The  foregoing  Conftitution  has  fmce  been  adopted  by  all  the  ftates 
in  tlie  Union,  as  is  hereafter  more  particularly  mentioned.  ^  » 
Tw  Cmvi.ilwm  of  a  numhcr  of  ihc  JlaUs  having  at  the  time  of  their  adopting 
the  CovjUtulion  ex^njcil  a  defue,  in  order  to  prevent  mfconjlru&on  or  abuj'e 
of  its  p'Ki'ers,  that  further  declaratory  and  ref.riclive  claufes  Jhould  be  added  : 
u'fnd  as  extending  the  ground  of  public,  conjidince  in  the  government  lUiU 
Itfl  mfiire  the  bcmjiccnt  ends  of  its  irjTuutlon, 

RESOLVED  b)'  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Reprefentativcs  of  the  •• 
United  States  of  America  in  Congrcfs  alieniblcd,  two-thirds  of  both 
houfes  concurring,  That  the  following  articles  be  propofed  to  the 
Icgillatures  of  the  fcvtralftates,  as  amendments  to  the  Conllitution  of 
the  United  States,  all  or  any  of  whicJi  articles,  when  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  faid  legiflatures,  to  be  vahd  to  all  intents  and  purpof-  . 
cs,  as  part  of  the  faid  conilitulion,  vi/,. 

jlrticlcs  ill  addition  to,  and  amendment  of,  the  Con/iifution  $f  the  United  States 
of  yinierica,  propofccLby  Cotigrep,  and  ratijicdhy  the  Legiflatures  of  thefcV'^ 
eral  /?j/«,  purfuant  to  the  fifth  Article  of  the  original  conjlitution, 

ARTICLE        L 
After  the  fir.l  enumeration  required  by  the  firft  article  of  die  Con- J 
flitulion,  there  fhal!  be  one  Reprefcntative  for  cv'ery  thirty  thoufand,.* 
until  the  number  Ihall  amount  to  one  hundred,  after  which  the  pro-^ 
portion  Ihall  be  fo  regulated  by  Congrels,  that  there  fhall  be  not  lefs  ; 
tlian  one  hundred  Reprefentativcs,  nor  lefs  than  one  Reprefentative 
for  every  forty  thoufand  perfons,  until  the  number  of  Reprefentatlves 
Ihall  amount  to  two  hundred,  after  which  the  proportion  Ihall  be  fQ 
regulated  by  Congrcfs,  that  there  fhall  not  be  lefs  tlian  two  hundred 
Reprefentatlves,  nor  more  than  one  Reprefentative  for  every  fifty  • 
tiioufaud  perfons. 

ARTICLE      11. 

No  law  vaiying  the  cnmpenfation  for  the  fervices  of  the  Senator? 

and  Rcpreientalivcs,  ihall  take  effecl,  until  an  eleftion  of  Rcprefenta- 

lives  lli.dl  have  intervened.  ^ 

ARTICLE       IlL  '% 

Congrcfs  Ihall  make  no  law  refpcding  an  eftublifliment  of  religion,} 

or  prohvbiting  the  free  exercife  thereof;  or  abrid^nng  the  freedom  of;: 

fpccch,  or  of  the  prels  ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  "peaceably  to  i\fl" 

icmblc,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redrefs  of  grievances.  | 

A    R  T   I  C   L   E      IV.  ^  « 


A  well-regulated   militia  being  neceifary  to  the  fecurlty  of  a  free! 
(Kite,  the  gghl  oi  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  lirms,  Ihall  not  be  in«jj 

IiiugcJ. 

A   R  T  1  C  L  E       V. 
^  No  folJicr  (luill  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any 
l.ic  confcnt  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  btit  in  a 


IiiugcJ 

A  R  T  1  C  L  E      V. 

houfe  wkhooti 

-.,,.,  , manner  to  lie  1) 

prcfcnbcd  by  law. 

rp,      .  ,      -         A   P,  T  I  C  L  E      VI. 

Th^ght  of  the  people  to  be  fccurc  in  tlieir  perfons,  houfes,  pa- 
OjWJHf  cttc^s,  againll  unreafoiiable  fearches  and  fei/.ures,  Ihall  not 
HMnKed,  and  no  warrants  Ihail  ilfuc,  but  upon  pVobable  caufe,  fup- 
Jiartct!  by  q|^h  w  a;hrmation,  and  particularly  defcribing  the  place  to 
be  tearchcd,  and  the  perfons  or  things  to  b-  fci^ed. 

ARTICLE 


I 
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ARTICLE      VIT. 

No  perfon  fliall  be  held  to  anfwer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwire  mfa.- 
inous  rrime,  unlefs  on  a  prefentment  or  indiclment  cf  a  grand  jury, 
excep.**  A  cales  arlling  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia 
when  in  a<ftual  fervice  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger  ;  nor  fball  any  • 
perfon  be  fubjeft  for  the  fame  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of 
life  or  limb  ;  nor  fhall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  cafe  to  be  a  wit- 
nefs  againll  liimfelf,  nor  be  deprived  of  hfe,  liberty  or  property,  with- 
out due  procefs  of  law  ;  nor  ihall  private  properly  be  taken  for  pub-^ 
lie  ufe  without  juft  compenfation. 

ARTICLE       VIII. 

In  all  criminal  profecutions  the  accufed  ihall  enjoy  ihe  right  to  a 
fpeedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  Hate  and  diftrift 
v\  herein  the  crime  fhall  have  been  committed,  which  dillrid  Ihall 
have  been  pievioufly  afcertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the 
nature  and  caufe  of  the  accufation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
neiles  againit  him  ;  to  have  compulfory  procefs  for  obtaining  witnedes 
in  his  favour,  and  to  have  the  alliftance  of  counfei  for  his  defence. 
ARTICLE       IX. 

In  fnits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controverfy  fljall  exceed 
twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  fliall  be  prefcrved,  and  no 
fact,  tried  by  a  jury,  fliall  be  otherwife  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the 
United  Spates,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  th-e  common  law. 
ARTICLE       X. 

ExcefTIve  bail  fliall  not  be  required,  nor  exceifivc  fines  impofed,  nor 
cruel  and  unufual  punifnments  inflidted.  'l- . 

ARTICLE       XL 

The  enumeration  in  the  ConRitution,  of  certain  rights,  fnail  not  be 
conllrued  to  deny  or  difparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 
ARTICLE      XIL 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Confcitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  referred  to  the  Stales  refpedlive- 
■  ly,  or  to  the  people. 

The  following  ftates  have  ratified  all  the  foregoing  articles  of  a- 
mendment  to  the  conllilution  of  the  United  States,  viz.  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  New  York,  \'irginia  and  Vermont. 
New  Hampihirc,  New  Jerfey  and  Pennfylvania  rejed:  the  feconJ  arti- 
cle ;  and  Delaware  rcjedts  the  firft  aiticle.  No  official  returns,  to  our 
knowledge,  have  been  made  from  the  other  States  ;  fo  that  it  remains 
Rncertain  whether  the  foregoing  articles  have  becomelltpart  of  the 
Conftiturion  of  the  United  States. 

Society  of'  the  Cincinnati,]  This  foci^ty  was  inRituted  im- 
mediately on  the  clofe  of  the  war  in  17S3.  At  their  fiift  general 
meeting  at  Philadelphia,  in  May  1784,  they  altered  and  amended  the 
original  inilitution,  and  reduced  it  IQ  its  prefent  form.  They  denom- 
•inated  themfelvcs  ''The  Society  of  the  Cinawiati,"  from  th<^  high  vene- 
ration they  poifefled  for  the  cliarader  of  that  illuftrious  Rortian,  Lucius 
^tinfus  Cinciimatus.  \ 

The  perfons  who  conftltute  this  fociety,  are  all  the  coi^'imifiloned 
and  brevet  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  UnitlSd  States,  who 
0^2  ferved, 
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^iTcd  three  years,  and  v/ho  left  the  farvicc  with  reputation  ;  all  offir 
c:rs  -who  were  in  afliu^l  fervice  at  the  cor.cipllcn  of  the  war  ;  all  the 
principal  RaiT  officei  s  of  the  continental  army  ;  and  the  officers  who 
hare  been  derur.jjed  by  the  feveral  refolutions  of  Congrefs,  upon  tlae 
"aoirlerent  reforms  of  the  army. 

..    The  motives  which  originally  induced  the  officers  of  the  American 
^iirny  to  form  theii;iclves  into  a  fociety  of  friends,  are  lummed  up  iu 

^W  maftcrly  manner,  in  tiieir  circular  letter.  *<  Having,"  fay  they, 
•'  lived  in  the  ftricleit  habits  of  amity  through  the  various  ftages  of  a 
war,  unparalleled  in  many  of  its  circumftances  ;  having  feen  the  ob- 
jerts  for  which  we  have  contended,  happily  attained  ;  in  the  momert 
of  trium}>h  and  reparation,  when  we  were  about  to  ail:  the  laft  pleaf- 
ing,  melancholy  fcene  in  our  military  drama  ;  pleafing,  becaufe  we 
were  to  leave  our  country  pofiefTed  of  independence  and  peace  ;  mel- 
ancholy, becaufe  we  were  to  part,  perhaps  never  to  meet  again  ;  while 
every  brcalt  Mas  penetrated  with  feelings  which  can  be  more  eafily 
conceived  than  defcribed  ;  v/hile  every  li^-tle  ad  of  tendcrnefs  recurred 
frtdi  to  the  rtcoliection,  it  was  impoffible  not  to  wifh  our  friendfhips 
Ihould  l«c  continued  ;  it  was  extrem.ely  natural  to  defire  they  might 

^  be  perpetuated  by  our  poRerity  to  the  vemoteft  ages.  With  the-fe 
imprcliions,  and  with  fuch  fentiments,  we  candidly  confefs  we  figneci 
the  inrtitution.     We  know  our  motives  were  irreproachable." 

Tliey  reft  their  inftltution  upon  the  two  great  pillars  of  Friend- 
Eirip  and  Charity.  Their  benevolent  intentions  are,  to  difFufe  com- 
fort and  fupport  to  any  of  tlieir  unfortunate  companions  who  have 
jeen  better  days,  and  have  merited  a  milder  fate;  to  wipe  the  tear 
from  the  eye  of  the  widow,  who  muft  have  been  configned,  with  her 
hell  L'fs  infants,  to  indigence  and  wrctchednef^,  hut  for  this  charitable 
iaililution  ;  to  Aiccpur  tlic  fatherleis  ;  to  rcfcue  the  female  orphan  from 
dc.'lruaiivi ;  and  to  enable  the  fon  to  emulate  the  virtues  of  the  father. 
•  I.ct  us" then,'  ihcy  conclude,  '  profecute  with  ardor  what  we  have 
mftituted  in  fmcerity  ;  let  Heaven  and  our  own  confciences  approve 
.f>ur  conduct  ;  let  our  a-flions  be  our  bcft  comment  on  our  words  ;  and 
let  us  leave  a  leHnn  to  poReiity,  That   the  glory  of  Solpifrs 

CANNOT     CE      COMTLETED,     V/ITHOUT     ACTING     WfLL     THE     FAI^T    OF 

Citizens.* 

The  focicty  have  an  order,  viz.  a  Eald  F.agle  of  gold,  bearing  on 
Its  brcaft  the  emblems  defcribed  as  follows  : 

Tlio  principal  fi-gurc  is  Cinchjkatus  ;  three  fenators  prefenting 
h'.vn  with  afword  and  other  military  enligns  :  On  a  field  in  the  back 
ground,  bis  wife  Ilan.^ing  at  the  door  of  their  cottage  ;  near  it  a  plough 
and  otlicr  inftrumen;*  of  hufbandry.  Round  the  whole,  omnia  rellquit 
fcnare  rcrvj>Mcavu  On  tlie  reverie,  the  fun  rifing,  a  city  witli  open  ' 
gates,  and  vcircls  entering  the  port ;  fame  cro^v^^ing  dnclnrmfus  with  a 
V  rcalh,  infcribcd,  inrtu:i:  prtvuum.  Below,  hands  joining,  fupporting 
a  Iicurt ;  w.ih  th=  motto,  ejlo  ptrpetua.  Round  tlie  whole,  Socitias  Cln^ 
cinfi/i;orum,tnJi:iita,yt.T).i'jS^. 

^  Agricultues, 
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Agriculture,  Commerce  1^  The  thr-ee  importntit  objedls  of 
AND  Makuf4Ctures.  j  attenlion  in  tlie  United  States,  are 
kg;riculture,  commerce  and  manufadures.  The  richnefs  of  the  foi'i 
which  iimply  rewards  the  induftripus  hulDandraan  ;  the  temperature 
of  the  climate,  which  admits  of  Ready  labour ;  the  cheapnefs  of  kind, 
v.'liich  tempts  the  foreigner  from  his  native  home  ;  and  the  extcnfive 
trafts  of  unfettled  lands,  leads  us  to  fix  onagriculture  as  the  prefent 
great  leading  intereft  of  this  country.  This  furnifhes  outward  car- 
goes not  only  for  all  our  own  Jhips,  but  for  thofe  alfo  \vhich  foreig^i 
nations  fend  to  cirr  ports  ;  or  in  other  words,  it  pays  all  our  impor- 
titions  ;  it  fupplies  a  great  part  of  the  clothing  of  the  inhabitants,  ar.d 
food  for  them  and  their  cattle.  What  is  confumed  at  home,  inclitd- 
ing  the  materials  for  manufacairing,  has  been  efiimated  at  four  cr 
five  times  the  value  of  what  is  exported. 

The  number  of  people  employed  in  agriculture,  is  at  leaft  three 
parts  in  fotir  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  ;  fome  fay  more. 
it  follows  of  rourfe  that  they  form  the  body  of  the  militia.,  who  are 
the  bulwark  of  the  nation.  The  value  of  the  property  occupied  by 
agriculture,  is  ihany  tim.es  greater  than  the  property  employed  in 
every  other  way.  The  fettlement  of  v.iafte  lands,  the  fubdivinon  of 
fj-rms,  and  the  num.erotls  improvements  in  hr-fcandry,  annually  in- 
creafc  the  preeminence  of  the  agricultural  intereft.  The  refourccs  wc 
derive  from  it,  are  at  all  times  certain  and  indifpenfabjy  neccffar^v- 
Belides,  the  riital  life  promotes  health,  by  its  aifclve  nature  ;  and 
morahty,  by  keeping  people  from  tlie  luxuries  and  vices  of  the  popu- 
lous towns.  In  fnort,  agriculture  is  the  fpring  of  our  commerce,  and 
the  parent  of  our  m.anufaflures.  It  is  friendly,  I  had  alm.oft  ja.id  it  is 
r.ecejTary  to  the  exiftence  of  a  republican  form  of  governments 

The  vaft  extent  of  fea  coaft,  which  fpreads  before  thefe  confeder- 
ated ftates  ;*  the  number  of  excellent  harbours  and  fea-port  towns  ; 
the  numerous  creeks  and  immenfe  bays,  which  indent  the  coaft  ;  arid 
the  rivers,  lakes  and  canals,  which  peninfulate  the  whole  country  ; 
..dded  to  its  agricultural  advantages  and  improvements,  give  this 
part  of  the  world  fuperior  advantages  for  trade.  Our  commcree, 
including  our  exports,  imports,  ihipping,  manufactures  and  fiiheries, 
may  properly  be  confldered  as  forming  one  intereft.  This  has  been 
confidered  as  the  great  object,  and  the  mofb  important  intcrerc  of  the 
New  England  States. 

The 

*  "When  the  extent  of  America  is  confidered,  boldly  fronting  the  old  world, 
blefTed  ivith  every  climate,  capable  of  every  produdlion,  abounding  with,  the  bait 
harbours  and  rivers  on  the  globe,  and  already  overfprezd  with  three  mHlions  of 
fouls,  moftly  defcendents  of  Englifninen,  inheriting  all  their  ancient  enthuGifni  for 
liberty,  and  enterprizmg  almoft  to  a  fault;  what  may  be  expefted  from  fuci>  a  peo- 
ple in  fuch  a  country  ?  The  partial  hand  of  nature  has  laid  off  America  upon  a 
much  larger  fcale  than  aay  other  part  of  the  world.  Hills  in  &.merica  are  mo'i.i- 
tanis  in  Europe,  brooks  are  rivers,  and  ponds  are  fwelled  into  lakes.  In  (hort,  the 
map  of  the  world  cannot  exhibit  a  country  uniting  fo  many  natural  advantages,  lb 
I'leafingly  diverfified,  and  that  offers  fuch  abundant  and  eafy  refources  to  agricul- 
ture, commerce  and  manufiftures. 

"  i^  ccntctnfUting  future  Arzericm  the  mind  is  loft  in  the  din  of  cities,  in  harbour* 
and  rivers  clouded  with  fails,  and  in  the  iromenfity  of  her  pooulation." 

[MS.  your>fa(  cf  itk^nsh  SFelfin,  Ef^.  ] 
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The  Intc  war,  vliich  brought  about  our  feparation  from  Great 
Britain,  tlirevv  our  commercial  alTalrs  into  great  coufurion.  The 
pf)ver.s  of  the  okl  confederation  were  unequal  to  tlie  complete  execu- 
tion of  any  meafures,  caLulated  eiTedually  to  recover  tlieni  from  their 
deranged  fituation.  Through  want  of  power  in  the  old  Congrcfs  to 
ec.llc(5l  a  revenue  for  the  difcliarge  of  our  foreign  and  domeflic  debt, 
ouv  credit  was  deftroyed,  and  trade  of  confequcnce  greatly  cmbar- 
ralFcd.  Eacli  ftate,  in  her  defultory  regulations  of  trade,  regarded 
her  own  intcrcft,  while  that  of  the  union  was  neglected.  And  fo  dif- 
ferent were  the  interefls  of  the  feveral  Itates,  that  their  laws  refpeding 
trade,  often  claflied  with  each  other,  and  were  productive  of  unhappy 
confequcnccs.  The  large  commercial  ftates  had  it  in  their  power  to 
opprcls  their  neii^hbours  ;  and  in  fome  inftances  this  power  was  diretftly 
or  indirectly  exercifcd.  Thefe  impolitic  and  unjuitiliable  regulations, 
ftirmed  on  the  imprefflon  of  the  moment,  and  proceeding  from  no 
tinifonm  or  permanent  principles,  excited  unhappy  jealoufics  between 
tl)f  clalliing  ftates,  and  occafioned  frequent  ftagnations  in  tlieir  trade, 
and  in  fome  inflances,  a  fecrecy  in  their  commercial  policy.  But  the 
wife  meafures  which  hi've  been  adopted  by  Congrefs,  under  our  pref- 
ciu  eflicient  government,  have  extricated  us  from  tliefe  embarraff- 
iii-  Ills,  and  put  a  new  and  pleafing  face  upon  our  pu!>lic  affairs. 
Invclled  with  the  adequate  powers,  Congrefs  have  formed  a  fyilem  cf 
commercial  regulations,  v/hich  has  placed  our  commerce  on  a  ref- 
pe*.^ab]e,  uniform  and  intelligible  footing,  adapted  to  promote  the 
gcncnal  intercfts  cf  the  union,  with  the  fmallell  injury  to  the  individ- 
ual ftates. 

The  following  tables,  taken  from  authenticated  copies,  with  the 
annexed  nhfervations,  will  give  the  beft  idea  which  the  author  can 
furnifli,  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  commerce  in  the  United  States. 

yf  Slalenwnt  of  the  Tonnage  of  Vcjf.ls  which  have  paid  Duty  in  the  Ports  of 

the    United  States  of  .'Irnrr'ica,  betiueen  the  fij}  dciy  of  O&oher,   ij^i,  and 

^      the   loth  day  of  September  1792,   including  the  caajling  and  fjh'ing  vijfels. 

To  U'llAT  NATION  DELONCINO.  TONS. 

The  United  States  -                      -                  549,279 

'riic  United  States  and  foreign  nations  jointly  407 

France                 -  .                 .               24,443 

Great  Britain  -                    .                   209,646 

Sp-'in                        -  .                .               3,148 

United  Netherlands  .                 .                      ^.123 

Po'tngal                  .  .                     .             2^8^^ 

ILimburg  and  Bremen  .                  .         5,677 

Denmark             .  .                     .                     nez 

Sweden                    .  .                    -               943 


J,»"l  -     ,  -  800,261 

Total  of  the  year  preceding  -  737>075 

Incrcafe  .  _  63,186 


Total  American  tonnage  as  above  549  279 

Total  do.  tlic  year  preceding  504,061 

Total  incrcafe  of  American  tonnage  45,218 


1^1 
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jrh    AhJlmEl  of  Goods,   Waras  and  Merchandize,  exporti 
Stales,  from  the  \Ji  Odobtr  1792,^0  30^/6  Sepia: 

Species  ij/'Merchandize. 
Afhes,  pot 

pearl 
Apples, 
Bark  of  oak, 


efTence  of 

Bricks, 
Boats, 
Boots, 

Shoes, 
Beer,  porter  and  cider, 
1 
Blacking  or  lampblack, 


bottled. 


Bellows'  Smiths 

Cotton, 

Chalk, 

Candles,  Wax 
Myrtle, 
Spermaceti, 
Tallow, 

Cordage, 

Coal, 

Cranberries, 

Cards,  Wool  and  Cctton, 


Coffee, 


Cocoa, 


Carnages.  Coaches,chalfe&  chairs. 
Waggons, carts  &  drays, 
Wheel-barrows,  &c. 

Copper, 

Duck, 

Drugs  and  medicine. 


Earthen  ware, 

Flaxfeed, 

Flax, 


Saflafras, 


0^4 


tons  of 

do. 
barrels 
hoglheads 
cords 
gallons 
number 

do. 
pairs 
do. 
gallons 
dozens 
pounds 
hogiheads 
pairs 
bags 
tons 
boxes 

do. 

'   do. 

do. 

tons 

bufliels 

do. 
dozens 
r  hogiheads 
I  tierces 
J  barrels 
I  bags 
j  pounds 
rhogfheads 
I  tierces 
J  barrels 
j  bags 
1  pounds 
number 
do. 
do. 
packages 
pieces 
pounds  of 
packages 
tons 
crates 
cafks 
pounds 


•d  from  the   Unitid 
'her,  1793. 

Qr  A  N  T  I  T  Y  . 

4.359  9 
l,Ho7  6 

8,994 
3,108 

444 

208 

683,070 

1,167 

15,102 

137,631 

776 


I 

2,438 

16 

48 

18 

5,874 

9,857 

469 

H,7i9 
166 

34 

3,895 

1,914 

10,175 

1,789 

10,764,549 

12 

180 

336 

^33,675 

54 

48 

44 

146 

2,630 

52,720 

281 

67 

175 
51,708 

^474 
Furniture, 


19 


10 
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Sricris  ff/'MiRCHANBize. 

Furniture,  Ilcufe 

Tables,bureaus,&'C. 
Windfor  chairs, 
Chelb, 
Fifhery.  Fifh  diied, 

,  pickled. 

Oil  of  whale. 
Oil,  Spenhaceti 
Whale  bone, 
G«in  and  Pulfe,  V/heat, 
Rye, 
Barley, 
Indian  Ccm, 
Buckwheat, 
'  Oats, 

Peas  and  Beans, 
Groceri<».  Loaf  Sugar, 


Glafs» 

t 
Ginfcng, 


Brown  Sugar, 

Chocolate, 

Railins, 

Almonds, 

Pimento, 

Cloves, 

Pepper, 

Ginger, 

Callia  Sc  Cinnamon, 


Grindftono«> 

Hides, 

Horns  and  Tip-v 

Hats, 

Honey, 

Hops, 

Hay, 

Iron.    Nails, 

Axes,  Spades,  and  Hoes, 

Anchors, 

Grapnels, 

Pots,  kettles,  oc  oclier  callings, 


packages 
number 
do. 
do. 
quintals 
barrels 
gallons 

do. 
pounds 
bufhels 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
hogfheads 
tierces 
barrels 
pounds 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
doi 
do. 
bags 

packages 
boxes 
packages 
pounds 
packages 
number 
do. 
do. 
do. 
gallons 
packages 
tons 
caflcs 
number 
do. 
do. 
do. 
caflcs 
number 
tons 
do. 
do. 
do. 


QuANrixv 

44 

^75 

3,884 

201 

372,825 

45,440 

312,780 

140,056 

202,620 

^450,575 

1,305 

30 

1,233,761 

330 

78,524 
40,620 

9 
6 

59 

27,554 
4,539,809 

7,432 

84,800 

13,900 

114,2-55 

500 

14,361 

478 

351 

47 

13 

71,550 

188 

38* 

978 

91,142 

2,777 

732 

73 

1,871 

144 

95* 

II 

215 

6,117 

3 

43 


I 


2,089 

763 
27 

Indigoj 


15 

II 
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Spi;ClES  3/"  MiRCKANDIZE. 

QcANTlTY 

Indigo, 

calks- 

462 

pounds 
packages 

690,989 

to 

> 

Ivorv, 

I.ead.     Pig, 

number 

.241 

.r              Shot, 

pounds 

952 

/■               Sheet, 

tons 

t 

Leather, 

pounds 

J7330' 

packages 

52 

» 

Lime, 

biifhels 

74S 

LiveStcckr    Homed  Cattle, 

number 

3,728 

Horfes, 

do. 

4>6!3 

Mules, 

do. 

1,105 

Sheep, 

do. 

12,064 

Hogs, 

do. 

9>93+ 

Poultf}-, 

dozens 

6,428 

Merchandize,  or  Dry  C  oods, 

packages  of 

4*135 

Nankeen?, 

pieces 

10,972 

Tow  Cloth', 

yards 

'4.947 

MoIafTes, 

gallons 

28,735 

MillAones, 

number 

2 

Naval  Stores.  Pitch, 

barrels 

.  8,338 

Tar, 

do. 

67,961 

Rofin, 

do. 

^,7^5 

Turpentine, 

do. 

36,957 

Spirits  of  Tu-rpent. 

caiks 

93 

Negto  Slaves, 

number 

21 

Nuts, 

bufhels 

502 

Oil.    Linfeed, 

gallons 

1,183 

Sweet, 

boxes  &  balkets 

1,168 

Powder.     Gun, 

qr.  cafks 

1,286 

Hair, 

pounds 

12,810 

Paper, 

reams 

75- 

Pipes, 

groce 

48 

Paints, 

kegs 

I02 

Pearl, 

boxes 

67 

Provifions.    Riec, 

tierces 

134,611 

i                       Flour, 

barrel? 

',074,639 

Bread, 

do. 

76,653 

Crackers, 

kegs 

43,306 

Rye  Meal, 

barrels 

12,695 

Indian  Meal, 

do. 

37,945 

Ship  Stuff, 

do. 

3,871 

Buckwheat, 

do. 

146 

Beef, 

do. 

75,106 

Pork, 

do. 

38,563 

Neat's  Tongues, 

kegs 

867 

Tongues  and  Sounds, 

do. 

209 

Hams  and  Bacon, 

pounds 

521,483 

Butter, 

firkins 

9,190 

Provifions. 

=5' 
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J^oi^iiious.  Chccfe, 
<5      '  L:irJ, 

-  Saufages, 

Pickled  Oyilcrs, 
Potatoes, 
Onions, 
Reeils, 

Spirits,  American 
FyrciTjn, 
Gin, 


Sadler  >-. 


Saddles, 
Bridles, 
Harncls 


Soap, 

Surch, 

Snuff, 

Salt, 

Spruce,  clfcnce  of 

Silk,  raw 

Silver  Sweepings, 

Skins  and  Furs, 

,  packages, 

"        » 
lobacco, 

,  manufaftured 

Tallow» 

Twine, 

Tin, 

Teas-     Piohea, 

Souchong, 

Hylon, 

Other  Green 
Vinegar, 
Varnilh, 
Wines.     Madeira,  ^ 

Other  Wines, 
Bottled, 
Wax.     Bees, 

Myrtle, 
Wood.      Lumber, 
Timber, 

» 

Dye  Wood, 

Staves  and  heading. 

Shingles, 

Hoops  and  poles, 

Shroks, 

tnipty  calks, 

Malls  and  Ipars, 


pounds 

do. 

do. 
kegs  and 
bulhels 
bulhels  8c 
number 
gallons 

do. 
cafes 
number 

do. 
fets 
boxes 
pounds 

do. 
bufhels 
boxes 
pounds 
calks 
pounds 
number 

do. 
hoglheads 
pounds 

do. 

do. 
boxes 
pounds 

do. 

do. 

do. 
gallons 
calks 
gallons 

do. 
dozens 
pounds 

do. 
feet 
tons 
pieces 
tons 
number 

do. 

do.       ' 

do. 

do. 

do. 


pots 
bunches 


QUANTIT? 

146,269 

597»297 

2,863 

1,561 

20,367 

269,380 

123,276 

66$, $22 

224,614 

10,761 

1,114 

997 

20 

6,6z9 

5.440 

S5'559 

1,107 

81 
104 

7. 

426,31* 
i>»23 

27,446 

59.947 

137.784 

309,366 

3,760 

I2i 
21,521 

3,020 
17,672 

7.7^5 

3.473 

24 

49,180 
180,929 

1.330 
272,800 

^.273 

65,846,024 

21,838 

12,272 

319 
29.734.854 
80,813,357 

2,304.853 

37.863 

6,944 

5,052 

Wood. 
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SrEClES   <j/"MERCHANDIZr.  Qu  A  X  T  I  T  Y  , 

Wood.      Oars,  number  20,2  ji 

Handfpikes,                              do.  19,169 

Pumps,                                     <io.  '  43 

Blocks,                                     do.  4)8 14 

Treenails,                                  do.  91,632 

Spokes  and  Felloes,^                do.  22,076 

Lock  ilocks,                            do.  6co 

Cords  of  Wood,                     do.  i)ii9 

Frames  of  houfes,                  do.  31  x 


of  veffels,                    do,  2 

Cart  wheels,                              do.  78 

Yokes  and  bows,                    pairs  696 

Mail  hoops,                            dozens  27 

Tubs,  pails,  &c.                      do.  95 

alue  of  Goods,   IVares,  and  Merchandise^  exported  from  the  United  States. 

Dollars. 

New  Hampftiire                   -                      -                  -  198,197 

Maflachufetts                   -                      -                 -  3,676,412 

Rhode  Ifland         -                  -                  -                      -  616,416 

Connedlicut                  ...                  -  77O3339 

New  York             -                 -                 -                 -  2,934,370 

'New  Jerfey                 .                 -                 _                 .  54j176 

Pennfylvania                     -                      -                 -  ^3958,736 

Delaware                 -                 -           .      -                   -  71,242 

Maryland              ...                  -  3,687,119 

Virginia                ....  2,984,317 

.  North  Carolina                  .                    -                     -  363*307 

South  Carolina                      ...  3>  195*874 

Georgia                 -                      -                   .                 -  501*383 

Total  26,011,788 

[Note.]     Sundry  returns  from  fmall  ports,  not  reckoned. 

A  Summary  of  the  Value  and  Defl'inat'ion  of  the  Exports  of  the  United  States, 
agreeably  to  the  foregoing  JllfiraSl. 

Do  L  L  A  R  S . 

To    the  dominions  of  Ruflia  Sfl^9 

the  dominli^ns  of  Sweden             ...  301,427 

the  dominions  of  Denmark              -                  -  870,508 

the  dominions  of  the  United  Netherlands           -  3>i 69,536 

the  dominions  of  Great  Britain              -              -  8,431,239 
the  Imperial  ports  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands 

and  Germany             ...  1,013,347 

Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  other  Hanfe  Towns  792*537 

the  dominions  of  France         ...  7,050,498 

the  dominions  of  Spain           .             -             -  2,237,950 

the  dominions  of  Portugal            -            -          -  997>590 

To 
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DoLLARi 

To    the  Ituli;ti-i  Forti              _  -              .  -              zzo,6^' 

Morocco                  .  «                  .  .              2,09^ 

ihe  Eaft  Indies,  generally  -             -  -             253,13] 

Africri,  generally            .  .              -  _              251,34^- 

tlie  Welt  ladies,  generally  -                -  3')'9f55S 

■  the  Nurih  V/eit  Co:ill  of  America              -  -  1,58c 

tluc'ertiiirt             -  -                    -  i                3.98^ 

*  Total,  26,01  i,7«S 


Tiie  vMiue  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States  of  America,  from 
th'z  Commencement  of  the  cultom  houfes  in  the  feveral  ftates,  which! 
viio-  at  different  times  in  Augaii,  1789,  to  the  30th  -of  September, 
1790  (a  period  of  more  ih<m  ifj;rieen  montlii)  confiding  chiefly  of  the 
articles  above  enumer.itec!,  cr.:oisntsd  to  20,41 5, 96'6  dollars  and  84 
cents. 

N.  S.  Quarterly  returns  from  feveialfmall  diftritTcs,  \yere  this  year 
deficient,  and  a  conrideT;dT!e  number  of  packages   frcrc  c.ipcrted 
vhofe  value  was  not  included  In  this  eltimate. 
Th-;  errpcrts  of  the  year  ending  the  50th  of  Sepieraber7      ^'^'-^-'^««- 

1791,  amounted  to  '  ]"    ^»'27i,55J 

The  exports  of  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1792        21,005,56s 
Do.  of  the  year  ending  Scpteu-iber  30th,  1793  26,011,788 

T]v:  value  of  the  exports  of  thefe  Hates  before  the  revolution  i'^.  not  i 
prccifcly  afccrtaincd  ;  but  the  whole  exportation  of  North  America,) 
iVicluding  the  remaining  Biitifu  colonies,  and  Newfoundland,  (whofei 
Hlhcry  alone  was  eili'rnated  at  more  than  2,200,000  dollars  in  1775)1 
Bermuda,  an;l  thi  Bahamas,  v.-cre  compu^ed  to  have  been. in  1771, 
15,280,000  dcll;:rs.  In  thefe  v/ere  comprifod  the  fhipments  between 
ihof*  idands  and  the  main,  and  from  province  to  province,  as  every 
vc/TcI  which  departed  from  one  American  port  to  another  was  oblig- 
ed to  clear  out  her  cargo  as  if  deigned  for  a  foreign  country.f 

In  refpeft  to  the  commeicial  intercourfe  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  nations,  as  regulated  by  erdlling  treaties,  or  by  the  laws* 
cr  the  land,  the  fubjecl  is  too  extcnfive,  complex  and  important  to  be 
embraced  to  advantage  within  a  compafs  proportioned  to  the  nature 
of  th.;  work;  and  if  it  could  be,  the  writer  feels  himfelf  incompetentf 
M  the  tafl:.  He  cannot  in  jultice,  however,  omit  to  infcrt  here  a  fum- 
njary,  general  review  of  our  trade  with  the  ditTefent  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, Afia  and  the  Weft  Indies,  from  the  late  periodical  publications 
•^' ;[  K^ntleman  of  the  bed  information  on  the  fubjecK 

•)  Willi  rcfpc»5t  to  our  foreign  commerce,  it  depends  on  the  will  of 

nations  over  wiiom  wc  have  no  control.     All  nations  claim  the  right 

oj  admitting  Ihips  and  goods  into  their  ports,  or  prohibiting  them  at 

pleasure  ;  or  of  burthcning  our  commerce  with  heavy  duties.     This 

tight  IS  ahfolutc,  and  when  wc  obtain  any  privilege  in  their  trade,  it  is 

by  way  ot  grant  or  conceffion.     The  United  States  have  the  fame' 

r;g.:t  as  to  th-;ir  own  ports,  but  they  have  not  feen  fit  to  exclude  the 

llups  ot  any  n;ition  liom  a  free  participation  of  their  trade. 

The 
'  Coxe-.  Vir.v  of  the  Uiute.l  States,  p.  47 1-47 C.  +  Tase  290,291. 
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The  maritime  powers  of  Europe  find  a  nzvj  fo  neccffary  to  their 
fifety,  amidft  the  contending  interefts  of  the  diflercr.t  nations,  LMrt 
every  nieafure  is  taken  to  muhiply  their  feamen,  and  increafe  tJieir 
{hipping.  Great  Britain  is  the  nation  moft  interefted  in  this  lyitem. 
From  lier  infular  fituation,  a  navy  is  her  only  dufenc^  ;  to  man  a  na- 
vy, ftie  muft  raife  feamen  ;  to  fecure  a  fupply  of  feamen,  fhe  mufc 
extend  her  commerce  and  her  carrying  trade  as  far  as  pollible. 

In  purfuance  of  this  fyftcm  of  defence,  originated  her  navigation 
acl',  in  1660,  which  reftrifts  her  trade  to  Britiih  vefl'eis  and  manned 
i^mol'tly  with  Britifh  feamen.  That  nQ:  has  been  in  operation  from  its ' 
firft  paffing  to  the  prefent  day  ;  and  to  prevent  temporary  or  local 
inconveniences  from  a  rigid  execution,  the  parliament  liave  empow- 
ered the  king  and  council  to  difpenfe  with  it  on  occafion,  and  open 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain  for  her  colonies  at  fuch  times  and  to  fu>.h 
nations  as  neceSties  may  require. 

i  All  the  nations  of  Europe  have  laws  refpectlng  their  trade,  which 
pperate  more  or  lefs  to  encourage  their  cv/n  commerce,  and  lay  that 
of  their  neighbours  to  their  own  dominions  under  refiriclions.* 

Theadmiflion  of  our  vefTels  into  the  Britifh  dominions  in  Europe, 
r;  lis  now  on  an  annual  proclamation  of  the  king  and  council.  Al- 
though intereft  and  expedience  may  operate  to  continue  the  piivilcge 
of  entering  thofe  ports  at  all  times,  and  with  veffels  of  any  burthen, 
}ct  the  tenure  of  the  privilege  is  precarious. 

By  the  prefent  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  this  precarious  privilege 
j  becomes  a  ri'<ht  v/hich  cannot  be  abridged  bv  the  executive  of  that 
({nation. 

With  refpeft  to  her  colonial  pcfieffions,  Great  Britain  has  obferved 

the  jealous  policy  common  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe.     The  ihipi 

jlof  all  nations  are  excluded  from  her  colonies,  unlefs  it  may  be  a  port 

i|in  the  Well  Indies,  where  the  Spaniards  are  permitted  to  enter  with 

logv/oo.l. 

In  opening  her  Weft  Indies  to  American  vefTels  of  70  tons  burden^ 
and  her  Ealii  India  ports  to  American  vellels  of  any  burden,  ihe  has 
conceded  a  privilege,  which  ftie  grants  to  no  other  nation  on  earth, 
The  facrifice  of  the  carrying  trade  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
to  obtain  admiffion  into  the  Engiifh  Weft  Indies,  is  deemed  more 
iJian  equivalent,  and  that  llipulation  will  fail  to  the  ground.  But  t];t 
diredt  trade  to  the  Britifh  Eafl  Indies  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
highly  beneficial. 

Let  us  contrafl  thefi  advantages  in  trade  with  thcfe  we  enjoy  v.iih 
other  nations. 

Our  navigation  to  Spain  and  Portugal  is  free  :  But  many  of  cur 
I  exports  aie  prohibited,  as  tobacco,  and  rice  and  whale  oils  to  PnrUi- 
gal.  The  American  trade,  however,  to  Spain  and  Portugal  is  high.ly 
^advantageous  in  a  number  of  articles.  But  both  thefe  countries  pro- 
hibit all  intercourfe  with  their  colonial  pofTellions,  The  ports  rt'' 
Sweden  and  Denmark  are  open  ;  but  the  duties  paid  on  moll  cf  the 
American  produflions  amount  to  a  prohibition. 

Our 

*  A  view  of  the  privileges  and  reflriftions  of  comniercc,  ivas  offarcd  to  Congrefs. 
jDeceraber  16,  1793,  by  Mr.  Jefferlbn,  which,  though  not  fuff.cier.tly  correi^  or 
'  j  comprehenfive,  throws  much  light  on  the  fubjcct. 
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Our  navigation  to  the  United  Netherlands  is  free,  but  fome  of  the 
moft  material  articles  of  our  country,  as  beef,  pork  and  bread  fluff, 
are  prohibited,  as  well  as  by  Great  Britain.  We  can  have  no  inter- 
courfe  with  their  polTeffions  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  i 

France  before  the  war  guaranteed  to  the  United  States  one  orf 
more  free  ports  in  Europe,  and  fach  ports  in  the  Weft  Indies  as  were! 
free.  In  general,  her  Weft  Ind:3s  were  open  by  an  arret  of  the  king. 
Even  the  coafting  trade  in  France  was  principally  carried  on  by 
foreign  veiTcls. 

The  revolution  has  fenfibly  varied  the  whole  fcene  of  commerce. 
Neceflity  has  opened  all  French  ports  to  neutral  nations.  But  a 
navigation  aft,  fimilar  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  was  decreed  Septem- 
ber 21,  1793,  to  take  place  January  i,  1794.  This,  with  a  long  fpir- 
ited  report  of  Barrere,  was  tranfmitted  to  Congrefs  and  puhliliied 
by  tlieir  order  in  February,  1794.  This  ad  is  fufpeudcd  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  neceffities  of  France,  her  commerce  being  wholly  de- 
pendent on  neutral  bottoms.  The  moment  this  ad  fliall  take  place, 
we  (hall  be  cut  off  from'all  right  of  the  trade  of  Fnmce,  except  what 
is  guaranteed  by  treaty,  that  is,  one  or  more  free  ports  ;  and  fuch  priv- 
ileges as  we  fhall  be  able  to  maintain  by  future  ftipulations.  The< 
decree  is  in  thefe  words  :  ' 

Act  ©/"Navigation  of  the  French  Republic. 

"  The  national  convention,  after  having  heard  the  report  of  thein 
committees  of  marine,  of  commrrcc,  and  of  public  fafety,  confider- 
ing  tjiat  the  French  nation  has  the  inconteftible  right  of  fecuring,  by, 
every  method,  the  profpcrity  of  her  agriculture,  commerce  and  in^ 
duftry  ;  that  nothing  has  a  more  dired  tendency  to  this  end,  than  a 
navigation  ad  ;  and  that  in  the  folemn  declaration  of  this  ad  Ihe 
only  makes  ufe  of  the  fame  right  which  (lie  acknowledges  to  belong 
to  all  other  nations — Decrees  as  follows  : 

Art.  1.  That  no  foreign  commodities,  produdions,  or  rn'rchaii* 
dize,  flinll  be  imported  but  diredly  by  French  veifcls,  or  thofc  be- 
longing to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  which  they  are  the 
growth,  produce  or  manufadurc,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
of  the  ordinary  ports  of  fale  and  firft  exportation  ;  the  officers  and| 
tlirec-fourths  of  the  crew  of  a  foreign  velfcl  being  of  the  country! 
whofe  flag  the  veilel  bears  ;  the  whole  on  pain  of  conhfcaticn  of  thcj 
vclfel  and  cargo,  and  a  fine  of  three  thoufand  livres,  jointly  and  fev4J 
orally  againft  the  owners,  confignees,  and  agents  of  the  veffel  andj 
cargo,  tl.'e  captain  and  lieutenant  of  the  veffel. 

2.  That  foreign  velfels  ihall  not  tranfport,  from  one  French  portto| 
another  French  port,  any  commodities,  produdions  or  merchandize 
of  die  growtli,  produce  or  manufidure  of  France,  the  colonies  ^| 
poirullions  of  France,  under  the  penalties  declared  in  article  1. 

3.  Tiiat  after  the  loth  o^  Aiiguft  next,  no  veU'el  Ihall  be  reput 
French,  nor  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  French  vcllcl,  unlefs  Inch  vei^ 
fhall  have  been  built  in  the  colonies  or  poffcffions  of  France,  or  cfe-ij 
tlared  a  good  prize  taken  from  an  enemy,  or  confifcatcd  for  contWllj 
vcntion  of  the  laws  of  France,  and  unlefs  the  ofticsrs  and  thrce-fourti*] 
of  the  crew  are  Frenchmen.'*  * 

0% 
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<  On  the  whole,  it  is  demonftrated  that  no  country  on  earth  yields 
inore  extenfive  privileges  to  the  American  merchar.t,  than  Great 
Britain.  It  is  alfo  equally  ^emonltrable,  that  Great  Britain  yields 
rnore  privileges  in  her  trade  with  the  United  States  than  (lie  grants 
to  ;iny  other  nation."* 

The  fubjeft  of  our  ManufaBures  has  lately  become  in  a  high  degree 
interell:ing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.f  I  ftiali  continc 
what  I  have  to  fay,  in  this  place,  on  this  article,  to  a  few  general  ob- 
fervaiions  on  the  advantages  of  encouraging  manufa6tures  in  tlie  U- 
nited  States,  and  to  an  enumeration  cf  the  articles  already  manu- 
fuclured  among  us,  and  a  fpecification  of  thofe  branches  which  merit 
or  require  to  be  particularly  encouraged. 

The  prevailing  difpofition  am.ong  the  European  nations,  and  par- 
ticularly Great  Britain,  to  reilridl  and  embarrafs  the  external  trade  of 
the  United  States,  together  with  other  caufes,  have  forced  them  to 
ferious  and  falutary  refledions  on  the  importaaice  and  neceffity  of 
enlarging  the  fphere  of  their  domed ic  commerce,  and  creating  a 
more  extenfive  dem.and  at  home,  for  the  isitreafing  furplus  of  their 
^.gricultural  produce,  by  adopting  meafures  for  increafing  the  variety 
■  and  quantity  of  their  manufadures,  and  confequently  the  numl^er  of 
manufaifturers.  This  circumftance,  and  the  complete  fuccefs  which 
has  rewarded  manufaduring  enterprize,  in  fomc'  valuable  branches, 
•.^wd  the  promifing  profpedts  which  attend  fome  lefs  mature  eilays, 
have  put  the  matter  of  expediency  of  encouraging  manufactures  in 
'  the  United  States,  which  was  not  long  fince  deemed  very  quelliona- 
ble,  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  they  alfo  juftify  the  belief,  that  the  oblla- 
cles  to  the  increafe  of  this  fpecies  of  employment  among  us,  are  lefs 
formidable  than  have  been  generally  imagined.  That  manufadur- 
ing  ellabliihments  would,  in  a  variety  cf  refpefts,  be  advantageous  to 
thefe  Hates,  appears  very  evident  from  the  following  circumllances  : 

1.  They  would  occafion  a  proper  divifion  of  labour,  than  which 
there  is  fcarcely  any  thing  of  greater  moment  in  tlie  economy  of  a 
nation.  The  feparation  of  occupations,  caufes  each  to  be  carried  to 
piuch  greater  perfedlion  than  it  could  pofiibly  acquire,  if  they  were 
blended  ;  becaufe  there  would  be  a  faving  of  time,  by  avoiding  that 

'lofs  of  it,  which  is  occafioned  by  a  frequent  change  Irom  one  opera- 
tion to  another  of  a  different  nature  ;  and  becaule  from  a  conlciini; 
and  undivided  application  to  a  fmgle  objeift,  there  naturally  rcfults  a 
greater  fiiiii  and  dexterity  in  accomplifhing  it. 

2.  Manufacturing  eftabliihments  woiild  be  a  means  of  extending 
.tlie  ufe  of  rmchmo-y  ;  which,  as  it  is  an  artiricial  aid  to  man,  and  to  all 

the  purposes  of  labour,  an  increafe  of  hands  and  of  llrcngth,  wii'^oui 
thsexpetif:  of  mamtahm^  the  labourer,  is  of  great  importance  in  the  gener- 
al mafs  ot  national  indwftry.     The  coitou  mill,  invented  in  England 

within 

•  Herald,  of  Aug.   5,  1795,  edited  Ly  N''oaii  Wejftar,  tfi. 

+  Mr.  Hamilton,  late  Secretary  of  X.\\it  Trcafury,  in  )iis  "  Report  on  the  fubjci^ 
of  Manufaftures,"  a:  d  Mr.  Co.kc's  <'  Examination  of  Lord  SheiF.eld's  obiervatiot;* 
on  tlie  commerce  of  the  United  States,"  in  two  fupplementary  notes  on  American 
inanutaftures,  have  given  tlie  fulleft  and  moft  accurate  information  on  tbisfubjedt. 
To  them  the  reader  is  referred,  if  he  wjfiies^or  a  more  particular  account  of  our 
manufiidures  than  is  heve  jjiven  :  They  are  mj-  principal  authorities  fer  what  foi- 
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^vithin  the  laft  20  years,  is  a  fignal  illuftraticvn  of  this  general  idea.  ^ 
In  confequence  of  it,  all  the  different  procefTes  for  fpinning  cotton  are 
performed  bj'  means  of  machines,  which  are  put  in  motion  by  water, 
and  attended  chiefly  by  v/omen  and  children  ;  and  by  a  fmaller  num- 
ber of  perfons,  in  the  whole,  than  are  rcquifite  in  the  ordinary  mode 
of  fpinning.  And  the  operations  of  tliis  mill  may  be  continued  night 
and  day  with  convenience  and  advantage.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  the 
prodigious  cflert  of  fuch  a  machine.  To  tills  invention  is  to  be  at- 
tributed, cflentiiiUy,  the  immenfe  progrefs  which  has  been  fo  fuddenly 
made  in  Great  Britain  in  the  various  fabrics  of  cotton.  The  value  of 
Jabour-faving  machines  has  in  feme  degree  been  known  and  experi- 
enced already  among  us  ;  and  by  their  general  adoption  in  their  motl 
improved  (late,  to  the  cotton,  flaxen,  hempen,  metal,  and  part  of  the 
woolen  and  filkeji  branches.,  to  all  of  which  raw  materials  they  apply, 
the  ijnited  States  might,  in  a  very  few  years,  acquire  a  defir^ible  degree 
of  independency  on  Britifli  and  other  foreign  manufadlures.  And  as 
to  advantageous  fituations,  for  the  eredion  of  mills,  and  for  the  eftab- 
liihment  of  nianufadluresln  general,  no  cou;itry  has  more,  and  few  fo 
many  as  the  United  States  :  And  we  are  far  from  being  deficient  in 
ingenious  mechanics  who  are  capable,  not  only  of  ereifling  machines 
already  invented,  and  making  improvements  upon  them.,  but  aifo  of 
inventing  new  machines  of  the  mofl  complicated  and  ufeful  kind. 

3.  Another  advantage  refulting  from,  manufaifturing  eftabhflim.cnts 
is,  they  would  afford  employment  to  ciafles  of  people  who  are  cither 
not  fidly  occupied,  or  wholly  idle,  and  thereby  give  cccafion  to  ihc 
exertion  of  a  greater  quantity  of  induftry,  even  by  the  fame  nwnler  of 
perfons.  In  general,  v/omen  and  children  are  rendered  more  yfefal, 
nrd  the  latter  more  early  ufeful,  by  manufacluring  ef!:ablifhmcnts,thaii 
they  would  olhcrv.-ife  be.  Of.  the  number  employed  in  die  cotton 
manufiiflories  of  Great  Blitain,  it  is  computed  that? 4  in  7,  nearly,  are 
women  and  children  ;  of  whom  the  greatelt  proportion  are  children  ;, 
and  many  of  them  of  a  tender  age. 

4.  Tlic  eilabliihment  of  manufaiflures  would  greatly  inerealc  the! 
inducements  which  tliis  country,  in  its  prefent  Hate,  holds  out  to  for-iJ 
cigners  to  come  among  us,  and  become  citixens.  The  oppreflion  thajl 
is  txpeiienced  !>/  the  people  in  fome  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  dif-*! 
tre.Tcs  that  multitudes  arc  brought  into,  by  tlie  diHurbed  fl:atc  of  fo . 
many  kingicmr,  have  excited  a  difpofition  in  many  of  their  valuablcj. 
«:it.izens,  to  emigrate  to  a  country  where  they  may  enjc^y  freedom  ancll 
ponce.  The  e.Tc(ft  of  multiplying  the  opportunities  of  employment  tos 
thofc  wlio  emigrate,  by  manufi(^ur.il  eltablifhrncnts,  would  probablyl 
be  an  incrcifc  of  the  number  and  extent  of  .-aluablc  acquifitions  toS 
the  pcpulalicn,  aits  and  indu.lry  of  tlie  country.  This  fentiment^ 
however,  ought  to  be  known,  that  while  we  think  ourfelves  juilifia«3 
Me,  as  it  rcfpe(f\s  the  cauie  of  humanity,  religion  and  policy,  in  bene^ 
ftimj  our  country,  by  opening  an  afylvin:  for  the  opprefl'ed  and  difi!) 
'.rt-llcd  citizens  of  Europe,  we  arc  very  fir  from  finding  a  pleafure,| 
in  thofc  affefting  cal.amities  which  render  a  removal,  on  their  partja 
dcfirablc. 

European' 
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European  manufadurers,  llfteiiing  to  the  powerful  invitations  of  a 
better  price  for  their  fabrics  or  their  labour,  of  gi  eater  chcapnefs  of 
provilions  and  raw  materials,  of  an  exemption  from  the  chief  part  of 
the  taxes,  burdens  and  reftraints  which  they  endtre  in  the  Old  World, 
6f  freedom  from  thofe  diftreffes  and  embarf-afTments  into  which  they 
have  b^en  thrown  by  the  difturbances  of  Europe,  of  greater  perfonal 
independence  and  confequence,  under  the  operations  of  a  more  equal 
government,  and  of  what  is  far  more  precious  than  mere  religious 
toleration,  -i.  perfect  equality  oi religious  privileges  j  encouraged,  I  fay,  by 
all  thefe  powerful  inducements,  manufaiflurers  would  probably  flock 
from  Europe  to  America  to  purfue  their  refpective  occtipations,  if 
tJiey  were  once  made  fcnfible  of  the  advantages  they  would  enjoy^ 
and  were  inlpired  with  an  aiTurance  of  eucourcigement  and  employ- 
ment. ... 

Befides;  the  advantages  already  enumerated^  which  would  refultto 
thefe  States  from  the  encouragement  of  manufaftures,  we  may  add, 
that  in  this  way,  greater  fcope  would  be  afforded  for  the  cxercife  of 
the  various  talents  and  diipofitions  of  men,  a  more  ample  field  opened 
for  enterprize  ;  which  circumftances  are  the  more  important,  as 
tliere  feems  evidently  to  be,  in  the  genius  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, a  remarkable  aptitude  for  mechanical  inventions  and  improve- 
ments, and  a  fmgular  fpirit  of  enterprize;  The  increafe  of  manufac- 
tures, alfo,  would  be  a  mean  of  creating,  in  fome  inftances  a  new,  and 
fecuring  in  all,  a.  more  certain  and  fteady  demand  for  the  furplus 
produce  of  the  foil;  This  circumftance,  as  it  is  a  principal  mean  by 
which  the  eftablilliment  of  manufadlures  contributes  to  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  produce  or  reveiiue  of  a  country,  and  has  an  immediate 
and  direct  relation  to  the  profperity  of  agrlculcare,  is  among  the  moll 
important  advantages  enumerated. 

But  there  are  other  confiderations  which  fefve  to  fortify  the  idea 
that  the  encouragement  of  manufaftures  is  the  intereft  of  all  parts  of 
the  union.  If  the  northern  and  middle  ftates  fliould  be  the'  principal 
fcenes  of  fuch  eftablifliments,  they  would  imhiediately  benefit  the  more 
fouthern^  by  creating  a  demand  for  produfliolis  (bme  of  which  they 
have  in  common  with  the  other  ftates,  and  others  of  which  either 
are  pecuhar  to  them,  or  more  abundant,  or  of  better  quality  than  elfe- 
where.  Thefe  productions  principally  are,  timber,  flax,  hemp,  cot- 
ton, wool,  raw^  filk,  indigo,  iron,  lead,  furs,  hides,  fkiiis  and  coals  ; 
of  thefe  articles,  cotton  and  indigo  are  peculiat  to  the  fouthern  ftates  j 
flax  and  hemp  are,  or  may  be  raifed  in  greater  abundance  there  than 
in  the  more  northern  ftates  ;  and  the  wool  of  Virginia  is  faid  to  be 
of  a  better  quality  than  that  of  any  other  ftate  ;  which  is  probable, 
as  Virginia  embraces  the  fame  latitudes  of  the  fineft  wool  countries 
in  Europe.  The  climate  of  the  fouth  is  alfo  better  adapted  to  the 
produftion  of  fiik.  The  extenfive  cultivation  of  cotton  can  hardljr 
be  expefted,  but  from  the  previous  eftablifhment  of  domeftic 
manufaftories  of  the  article  ;  and  the  fureft  encouragement  and  vent 
^or  the  others  would  refult  from  fimilar  ellablilhments  in  regard  to 
them. 
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Tiie  mofl  materiul  objeftion  that  has  been  made  to  the  purfuit  of 
inanufo(5lures  m  the  United  States,  is  tlie  impradicability  of  fuccefs, 
urifing  from  fcarcity  of  hands,  dearnefs  of  labour,  and  want  of  capi- 
tal. The  laft  of  thefe  circumftances,  Avant  of  capitat,  has  no  real 
foundation.  With  regard  to  the  fcarciiy  of  hands,  the  fa*5l  muR  he 
applied  with  no  fmall  qualification,  to  certain  parts  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  large  dillrids  which  may  be  conlidercd  as  pretty 
fully  peopled  ;  and  which,  notwithftanding  a  continual  drain  for  dif- 
tant  fcttlements,  are  thickly  Interfperfed  with  flourifhing  and  increafing 
towns. — Connecflicut  and  Maflachufetts  contain,  on  an  average,  as 
many  as  $^  inhabitants  to  every  fquare  mile  ;  and  tlie  county  of  Ef- 
fex,  in  MafTachuletts,  will  average  135  inhabitants  to  every  fquare 
mile.  This  latter  diihid  has  already  reached  the  point  at  which  the 
complaint  cf  fcarcity  of  hands  ceafes  ;  and  the  abovcmentioned 
ftates  at  large,  are  not  far  remote  from,  and  are  approaching  fafl 
towards  it  :  And  having,  perhaps,  fewer  attractions  to  agriculture 
than  fome  other  more  fouthern  and  temperate  jxirts  of  tlie  union, 
they  exhibit  a  propcrtionably  ftrcnger  propenfity  lo  the  purfuit  of  man- 
ufaflures,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  maturity  which  fome  branchca 
liave  already  attained,  in  thefe  di-llricfs. 

But  there  are  circumftances,  which  have  been  already  noticed  with 
another  view,   that  materially  diminifa  every  where  the  cfFetfl  of  a 
fcarcity  of  hands.     Thefe   circumftances  are,    the  great  ufe  which 
may  bo  made  of  women  and  children — tlie  vaft  extenfion  given,  by 
late  improvements,  to  the  employment  of  machines,  which,  fubftitut- 
ing  tlic  agency  of  fire  and  water,  has  prodigioufly  lefTened  the  necel^ 
fity  for  manual  Ixibour — and  laftly,  the  ^ttradion  of  foreign  emigrants,' 
In  all  our  populous  towns  tliere  is  already  a  large  proportion  of  inge-  ' 
nious'and  valuable  worlcmen,  in  dllFerent  arts  and  trades,  who,  by  ex- 
patiating from  Europe,  have  improved  their  own  condition,  and  add* 
cd  to  the  induftry  and  wealtli  of  the  United  States.     It  is  a  natural  1 
inference,  from  the  experience  we  1-uive  already  had,    that  as  foon  as 
the  United  States  (hall  prefentthe  countenance  of  a  fcrious  profccu-' 
tion  of  manufaiftures — as  foon  as  foreign  artifts  fnall-be  made  fenfible  • 
that  the  ftate  of  thmgs  here  affords  a  moral  certainty  of  employment  > 
and  encouragement,  competent  numbers  of  European  workmen  will  I 
iranfplant  thcmlllvcs,  fo  as  elfeftivally  to  enfure  the  fuccefs  of  the  d*- 
lign.     Thefe  circumftar.ces  fufticiently  obviate   the  objetftlon  whick 
iuifcs  from  a  fcarcity  of  liands. 

But,  to  all  the  arguments  which  are  brought  to  evince  the  impraftU 
cability  of  fuccefs,  in  maiuifa(5lurlng  cftablUhments  In  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  a  fulHcient  anfwer,  to  refer  to  the  experience  of 
what  has  been  aheady  done.  It  is  certain  that  feveral  important 
Tranches  have  grown  up  and  flourilhcd,  with  a  rapidity  which  furpriz- 
cs  ;  affording  an  encouraging  all iirance  of  fuccefs  in  future  attempts* 
Of  thefe  tlie  following  are  the  moft  confidcrable,  viz.  Of  Siiris — Tan- 
ned and  tawed  leathers,  drcflcd  (kins,  Ihoes,  boots  and  flippers,  har- 
ncfs  and  faddlcry  of  all  kinds,  portmanteaus  and  trunks,lcather  breech-: 
cs,  gloves,  muffs  and  tippets,  parchment  and  glue.  OF  Iron — Bar  and 
Ihcct  iron,  ftcel,  nail  rods  and  nails,  implements  of  hufbandry,  ftoves^ 
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i,  |)Ots  and  other  houfehold  utenfils,  the  fteel  and  iron  work  of  carriages 
and  for  fhip  building,  anchors,  foalc  beams  and  weights,  various  tools 
of  artificers,  and  arms  of  diiFerent  kinds.  Of  Wood — Ships,  cabinet 
ivares,  and  turnery,  wool  and  cotton  cards,  and  other  macluneiy  for 
manufaflurcs  and  hufbandry,  mathematical  inftrumeiits,  coopers  wares 
of  every  kind.  Of  Flax  and  Hemp — Cables,  fail  cloth,  cordage,  twine 
and  packthread.  Of  Clay — Bricks  and  coarfe  tilesj  and  potters  wares. 
Ardent  fpirits  and  malt  liquors.  Writing  and  printing  paper,  fheath- 
ing  and  wrapping  paper,  pafte  boards,  fullers  or  prefs  papers,  and  pa- 
per hangings.  Hats  of  fur  and  wool,  and  mixtures  of  both.  Wo- 
men's fluff  and  filk  fhoes.  Refined  fugar.  Chocolate,  Oil  of  ani- 
*nals  and  feeds,  foap,  fpermaceti  and  tallow  candles.  Copper  and  brafs 
wares,  particularly  iitenfils  for  diftillers,  fugar  refiners  and  brewers, 
andirons  and  other  articles  for  houfehold  ufe.  Clocks,  philofophical 
.  apparatus.  Tin  wares  of  almofl  all  kinds  for  ordinary  ufe.  Car- 
■  riages  of  all  kinds.  Snuff,  chewing  and  fmoaking  tobacco.  Starch 
•  and  hair  powder.  Lampblack  and  other  painters  colours.  Gun- 
powder. 

Befides  the  manufafture  of  tllefe  articles,  which  are  carried  on  as 
regiUar  trades,  and  have  attained  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  maturity, 
there  is  a  vaft  fcene  of  houfehold  manufadluring,  which  contributes 
very  largely  to  the  fupply  of  the  community.  Th^fe  domefHc  man- 
ufadures  are  pfofccuted  as  well  in  the  fouthern,  as  in  the  middle  and 
northern  flaites  ;  great  quantities  of  coarfe  cloths,  coatings,  ferges  and 
flannels,  linfey  woolfeys,  hofiery  of  wool,  cotton  and  thread,  coarfe 
fuftians,  jeans  and  mitflins,  checked  and  ftriped  cotton  and  linen 
goods,  bedtlcks,  coverlets,  and  counterpanes,  tow  linens,  coarfe  fhirt- 
ings,  ilieetings,  towelling  and  table  linen,  and  various  mixtures  of 
wool  and  cotton,  and  of  cotton  and  fiax,  are  made  in  the  houfehold 
way,  and  in  many  inilances,  to  an  extent,  not  only  fufficient  for  tlie 
fupply  of  the  families  in  which  they  are  made,  but  for  fale,  and  even 
m  fome  cafes  for  exportation.  It  is  computed  in  a  nunifber  of  dif- 
tridts,  that  two-thirJs,  three-fourths,  four-fifths,  and  in  fome  places 
even  a  greater  proportion,  of  all  the  clothing  of  tlie  inhabitants  is 
iiiade  by  themfelves.  In  a  moral  and  politicall  view  liefe  fads  are 
highly  pleafing  and  interefting. 

The  above  enumieration  does  not  comprehend  all  the  articles  that 
are  mahufadured  as  regular  trades.  The  following  articles,  though 
inaiiufadurcd  in  a  lefs  extenfive  degree,  and  fome  of  them  in  lefs 
perfe<5lion,ought  to  be  added.  Gold,  fiiver,  pewter,  lead,glafs  andflone 
wares  of  many  kinds,  books  in  various  languages,  printing  types  and 
preifes,  bells,  combs,  buttons,  corn  fans,  ploughs  and  ail  other  imple- 
ments of  hufbandry.  Some  of  thefe  are  flill  in  their  infancy,  as  are 
others  not  enumerated,  but  which  are  attended  with  favourable  ap- 
pearances. There  are  other  articles  alfo  of  very  great  importance, 
which,  though  ftriftly  fpeaking  manufaflures,  are  omitted,  as  be- 
ing immediately  connedied  with  hufbandry  ;  fuch  are  flour  and  meal 
of  all  kinds,  pot  and  pearl  alheSy  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  maple  fugar, 
ivine,  and  the  like. 
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Having  pointed  out  the  advantage*;  of  encouraging  manufiidlurei 
in  the  United  States,  and  enumer.ited  the  articles  manufa<flured,  it 
remains  that  we  fpccify  fome  of  the  articles  which  meiit  or  require 
cncouraj^cment.  In  making  the  feledtion  of  objcdls,  five  circumllances 
are  entitled  to  particular  attention :  The  capacity  of  the  country 
to  furnifh  the  raw  material  ;  the  degree  in  which  the  nature  of  the 
manufavfture  admits  of  a  fiibftitutc  for  manual  labour  in  machinery  ; 
the  faculty  of  execuilon ;  the  extenfivenefs  of  the  ufes  to  which  the 
article  can  be  applied  ;  its  fubferviency  to  other  intereils,  particularly 
the  great  one  of  national  defence.  And  of  this  defcription,  none  are 
more  eircntial  in  their  kinds,  or  more  extenfive  in  their  ufes,  than  the. 
manufactures  of  iron,  fiool,  copper,  brafs,  lead,  coal,  wood,  Ikins, 
grain,  flax  and  hemp,  cotton,  wool,  filk,  glafs,  gunpowder,  paper, 
printed  books,  refined  fugars,  chocolate,  wines  and  maple  fugar. 
Thefe  are  the  moft  important  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  manufadures, 
which  appear  to  require,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  the  moft  proper  for 
public  encouragement,  either  by  bounties  on  the  articles  manufaiflur- 
ed,  duties  on  imported  articles  of  the  fame  kind,  or  drawbacks  of  the 
duties  upon  the  iinix)rted  raw  materials,  according  to  the  nature  of 
she  cafe.  -j 

We  have  mentioned  the  msnufaftures  of  wine  and  maple  fugar,  as 
objeds  worthy  of  legiflative  attention  and  encouragement  in  the 
United  States.  As  to  the  firft,  fuccefsful  experiments  have  already 
been  made,  by  fome  new  fettlers  of  French  people,  on  the  river  Ohio, 
which  evince  the  pra(!\icability  of  the  manufadure  of  wines  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality  :  And  as  grapes  are  the  fpontaneous  produdtion  of  all 
the  United  States,  and,  by  culture,  might  be  raifed  m  any  defirabi? 
cuantity,  and  in  great  perfedion,  this  manufa»5ture,  with  proper  le— 
gina:ive  encouragement,  might  be  carried  on  to  fuch  an  extent,  as 
greatly  to  diminilh,  and  in  time,  perhaps,  v/holly  to  preclude  foreign 
importations. 

I'hc  manufa(flure  of  maple  fugar,  though  it  has  for  many  years  becA 
cairicd  on  in  the  fmall  way,  in  the  eaftern  Itates,  has  but  very  lately  ' 
become  an  objedt  of  public  attention.  The  eaftern  and  middle  ftates, 
furniiii  a  fufticient  number  of  maple  trees  to  fupply  the  United  Slates 
with  the  article  of  fugar  ;  and,  it  is  afTerted,  of  a  quality  "equal,  in  . 
the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  to  the  beft  fugars  imported  from  the 
Weft  India  Iflands."  A  perfon,  whofe  judgment  on  this  fubjed  is 
much  to  be  relied  on,  as  well  from  his  experience  in  the  bufinefs,  as  hw 
tllablilhed  charader  fur  candor  and  integrity,  has  given  it  as  his 
opinion,  "  That  four  adlvc  and  induftrious  men,  well  provided  with 
materials,  and  conveniences  proper  for  carrying  on  the  bufinefs,  may 
make,  in  a  common  feafon,  which  lafts  from  four  to  fix  weeks,  400olbs. 
of  fugar,  that  is  looolbs.  to  each  man."  If  fuch  be  the  amazing  prod- 
nd  of  lix  weeks  labour  of  an  individual,  what  may  be  expeded  from 
the  labours  orthc  many  thoufands  of  people  who  now  inhabit,  and  may 
hereafter  inhabit,  tlie  extenfive  ti'ads  of  country  which  abound  witJi 
tlie  fugar  maple  tree  >  This  mannfadure  is  fo  important  and  intereft- 
ing,  as  it  rcipects  the  v/calih  and  profperity  of  our  country,  and  the 
ruufc  of  humanity,  that  it  defcrves  the  countenance  of  every  good. 
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citizen,  and  even  national  encouragement.  No  lefs  than  1 8  millions 
of  pounds  of  Weft  India  fugars,  manufadtured  by  the  hands  oijlavesy 
is  annually  imported  into  and  confumed  in  tlie  United  States.  In 
proportion  as  this  quantity  can  be  leflened  by  our  own  manufacture*, 
by  the  hands  of  freemmt  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  will  be  in- 
creafed,  and  the  caufe  of  humanity  promoted. 

It  is  a/Terted  from  good  authority,*  that  tlT£  vajlue  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  United  States  is  moje  than  double  tlae  value  of  their  ex- 
ports in  native  commodities,  and  alfo  much  greater  than  the  grofs 
value  of  all  tl'teir  imports,  including  the  value  c^  goods  exported 
again.  The  American  manufacturers  confine  their  attention  chiefly  to 
articles  of  necefiity,  comfort  and  utility.  Since  the  eftabhftiment  of 
the  prefent  federal  go^'ernment,  the  manufadures  have  increafed  with 
great  rapidity,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  houfehold  kind,  which 
are  carried  on  more  or  lefs  in  the  families  of  almoil  all  the  farmers 
and  planters  in  the-feveral  ftates. 

Military  Strength.]  Standing  armies  are  deemed  inconfiftent 
with  a  republican  government ;  we  of  courfe  have  none.  Our  mili- 
tary ftrength  lies  in  a  well-difciplined  militia.  According  to  the  late 
cenfus,  there  were  in  the  United  State*;,  814,000  men  of  16  years  old 
and  upwards,  whites.  Suppofe  that  tlie  iuperannuated,  the  officers  of 
government,  and  the  other  claffcs  of  people  who  are  excufed  from 
military  duty,  amount,  to  114,000,  there  will  remain  a  militia  of 
700,000  men.  The  increafe  of  this  number  has  been  in  proportion 
to  the  increafe  of  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  fmce  the  year  1 790. 
Of  the  militia  a  great  proportion  are  well-difciplined,  veteran  troops. 

j    No  nation  or  kingdom  in  Europe,  can  bring  into  the  field  an  army 

1   of  equal  numbers,  more  formidable  t'.ian  can  be  raifed  in  the  United 

I    States. 

1     ,    Revenue  AND  EiPEN-BiTL'RE.]     The  Revenue  of  the  United  States. 

I    is  raifed  from  duties  on  the  tonnage  of  veffels  entered  in  the  United 

t  States,  and  on  imported  goods,  wares  and  merchandize,  and  from  an 
excife  on  various  articles  of  confumption.     The  amount  of  the  duties 

;  arifing  on  the  tonnage  of  veflels,  for  the  year  commencing  October 
I  ft,  1790,  and  ending  September  30tli,  1791,  amounted  to  145,347 
dollars.  The  duties  arillng  on  goods,  wares  and  merchandize,  for 
the  fame  year,  amounted  to  3,006,722  dollars.  The  amoimt  of  the 
revenue  from  the  excife  is  eilimated  in  round  numbers  at  400,000 
doUars.f 

!  The  following  Tablet  vrlU  give  an  accurate  view  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  of  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  1 795. 

R3  COI.tPARATIVS; 

*  Coxe. 

+  Mr.  Smith 's^S.  C.)  fpeerhon  the  redu^lion  of  the  public  debt,  D«cfmber  1794, 

t  See  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treafory,  read  in  the  Hovfe  of  Reprefent- 
ativfs  of  the  United  States,  Jsa>.  19,  1795,  con^dinipg  a  pl^B  i<n  the  further  fujir 
jp*rt  of  Public  Credit, 
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COMPARATIVE  VIEW  of  ANJ^UAL    CURRENT 
REVENUE  and  EXPENDITURE. 


PERMANENT  REVENUE. 

Nett  Duties  on  Imports  and  Ton- 
rage  as  afcertaincd  for  the  year 
1 793,  per  account  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  tkp.r  yc;H-,     - 

Add  produ(51,  ofadditional  duties  on 
impcrt^  laid  by  the  adts  of  the  5th 
and  7ih  June,  1 794,  computed  on 
the  importations  of  1793, 


Dollars, 


6,o5?7,54«-2« 


1,091,372.32 


DcducH:  for  extra  draAvbacks,  which 

would  become  payable  after  the 

year  1793, in  conf^quenceof  extra 

importations  of  certain  articles  in 

that  year  which  were  re-exported,  1,500,000 
Deduifl  amount  of  temporary  duties 

on  imports,        -        -        .         1,479,626.91 

rermanent  duties  on  Imports  and 
Tonnage,        -         -   '       - 

Duties  on  fpirits  diftillcd  within  tlie 

United  States  and  upon  ftills,  - 
Nett  duti','S  on  portage  of  Letters  a 

afccrtainedin  1793, 
Patent  fees  as  they  accrued  in  the 

iame  year,        .  -        _ 

Dividends  ofBankftock  beyond  the 
intcrcftpayabletotheBankiii  i79-!, 
Add  inttreft  of  two    inflalmcnts 

which  being  paid  off  will  increaft 

tlie  dividend,        -        -        . 


7,i;9,4i8 


yo,soo. 


Total  permanent  Revenue,    -    - 
TEMPORARY  REVENUE- 

Duties  on  import?  ns  flatc.l  al^orc, 
Eftimatcd  piudiKfl  of  duties  on  Snuff 
manufactured  and  Sugar  ittintd 
williin  iheUnitcd  Stafes,caniagc<! 
for  flu  C()nvcy;inccofperfcns,Li- 
<  cnfc-^forfelliiigWines  and  Spirits 
;it  retail,  falcs  at  audioTi, 

Total  temporary  Revenue, 

To'-)]  iin'iril  current  Revenue,    - 


24,000. 


58 


2,979,626  91 
4>I99>79I  67 


400,000 

a9>7aa 
660 


6  2,  J- 00 


1,479,626  91 


380,00c 


4,692.67: 


1,859,626 


83 
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EXPENDITURE. 


The   united    STATE 

EXPENDITURE. 

Interefl  en  Foreign  debt  as  ftated,  - 
Dedutft  intereft  on  inftallrnents  of 

Foreign  debt  for  1795  to  be  paid 

out  ofproceeds  of  Foreign  Loans, 

Intereft  on  Funded  Domeftic  Debt, 
Intereft  on  unfubfcribed  debt  com- 
puted according  to  contraft,    - 


s. 
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Interefl:   on   temporary    loans  for 

anticipating  the  Revenue, 
F.xpenfes  of  the  Civil  Department 

inckiding  foreign  intercourfe,  • 
Expenfes  of  the  Military  depart- 
ment,       .        -        -         . 

including  Penfions  to  In- 
valids, 

Expenfes  of  Naval  Department  for 
a  year,         -  -         ^  - 

Expenfes  of  Light  Houfe  and  other 
eftablifliraents  for  the  benefit  of 
Navigation, 

Excefs  of  Revenue  beyond  the  Ex- 
penditure, 


678,101.80 

39,622.23 

638,480 

58 

- 

2>339>24i 

50 

- 

66,031 

10 

3>043>753 

18 

- 

IOO,.000 

0 

- 

475>249 

53 

i»3">9  75-39 

85,357-04 

Ij397.332 

33 

• 

44i»5o8 

80 

24,000 

0 

5,481,843 
1,070,456 

84 
90 

1      11 

- 

6,552,,'5O0 
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DEBT  OF  rHE   UNITED   STATES,  DOMESTIC  and 
FOREIGN. 

The  bed  information  on  this  head  is  derlyed  from  the  following 
it^b^es;  from  the  Report  before  alluded  to.  >- 
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Livres. 

s. 

D. 

1,811,959 

7 

10 

ii2,i?;8,040 

12 

2 

14,000,000    0 

0 

TXtf  Government  of  France  in  Account  Current  'with  the  United  Slates,  Dr. 


To  balance  due  to  the  United  States  on  January 
I  ft  1795,  arifing  from  payments  exceeding  the 
intereft  and  inftalments  demandable  by  France 
tc  that  period, 

"Balance  due  to  the  French  Government  on  Janu 
ary  ift  1795,  (exclufive  of  intereft  on  loans  per 
credit,)  .  _  „ 


Contra.  Cr. 

Livres. 
2y  4  inftalments  of  1,500,000  livres  each  on  the 

loan  of  J  8,000,000  which  will  be  due  on  die  2d  of 

September,  in  the  years  1795,  ^79*^'  i797>and 

1798,  bearing  intereft  from  September  3d,  1794, 

a  5  per  cent,  per  annum, 
By  2  inftalments  of  1,000,000  livres,  each  on  the 

loan  of  io,GOO,ooo  which  will  be  due  on  the  4th 

of  November  in  the  years  1795  and  1796,  bear- 
ing intereft  from  the  4tli  of  ^fovernber,  1794,  a 

4  per  cent,  per  annum 
By  6  inftalments  of  i,ooo,oco  livres  each  on  the 

loan  of  6,000,000  which  will  be  due  in  tlie  years 

y797,  1798,  1799,  1800,  I  So  I  and  1802,  bear 

ing  intereft  from  January  ift,  i795>  «5  per  cent 

per  annum,  .,  ,  - 

N.  B.     A  livre  is  1 8  cents  -rV?y  r4,ooo,ooo 


6,000,000 


2,000,00(S 


6,000,00?: 


Loans  have  been  efFefted  at  Amfterdam  and  Antwerp  for  account 
of  the  United  States  which  remained  unpaid  on  December  31ft,  1794, 
to  the  amount  of  Guilder?. 

20,500,000  at  five  per  cent. 
8,417,500  at  four  per  cent. 

at  four  and  an  half  per 
cent. 


2,050,000 


30.967,500  E«;'^'^-;'«  4. -.« 

AmoTint  of  yeat's  intereft  on  ^e  foreign  loans,  as  due  on  the  qift  of 
December,  1794  Dollars.  Cents, 

678,102     80 

Total  intereft  payable  annually  by  the  contract  ex- 

ifting  at  the  clofe  of  the  year  1794  2,405,272     60 

The  foregoing  ftatements  furnifti  a  complete  and  authentic  view  of 

the  rMitional  debt  of  the  United  States  as  it  exifted  at  the  clofe  of  the 

year  1794.  The 


:^66         The    UNITED    STATES. 

The  a6l,  making  provlfion  for  the  debt  of  the  United  States,  h 
appropriated  the  proceeds  of  the  weftern  lands  as  a  fund  for  the  dif«| 
charge  of  the  pubUc  debt.     And  the  a6t,  making  provifion  for  tlie  re*  .\ 
duftion  of  the  public  debt,  has  appropriated  all  the  furplus  of  the*] 
duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  to  the  end  of  the  year   1790,  to  the  J 
purpofe  of  purchafing  tlie  debt  at  the  market  price  ;  and  has  author- S 
W  d  the  Prefident  to  borrow  the  further  fum  of  two  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  fome  objeft.     Tiiefe  meafures  ferve  to  indicate  the  intention  of 
the  Icgiflature,  as  eai-ly  and  as  faft  as  poffiblc,  to  provide  for  the  extin-, 
guilhment  of  the  exifting  debt. 

"  The  foreign  and  domeftic  debts  of  the  United  States  of  Amcr-  i 
xca,"  fays  Mr.  Coxe,*  *•  as  they  appeared  upon  their  public  books  on'J 
the  firft  day  of  the  current  year,  1 794,  amounted  to  a  little  more  than'j 
fcventy -four  millions  of  dollars.  From  tills  fum  feven  or  eight  mil- 
lions are  to  be  dedudted,  being  different  kinds  of  flock  purchafed  in'. 
by  means  of  the  finking  fund  or  due  upon  the  books  or  upon  certifi-q 
cates  from  the  United  States  to  feveral  of  the  members  of  the  union  :  •. 
that  is  to  thcmfelves.  Of  tlie  entire  balance,  about  fourteen  million*.' 
will  not  bear  intercft  until  the  year  1 800.  Much  of  the  debt  bears  an 
intereft  at  one  half  of  the  eftabliflied  rate  of  this  country.  Some  of 
it  bc«^fs  an  intereft  of  two-thirds,  fome  of  three-fourths,  and  fome  of ; 
four-fifths  of  the  medium  of  the  legal  intereft  of  the  ftates.  It  there-\ 
fore  refults  tlf.at  forty -eight  millions  of  dollars  in  fpecie,  about  ^ 
;^  1 1,000,000  fterling,  v/ould  purchafe  or  difcharge  all  the  debts  of-; 
the  United  States,  wloich  they  owe  to  individuals,  or  to  bodies  politic  " 
other  tlian  thcmfelves. 

The  revenues  of  the  United  States  were  eftimated  in  1791,  at' 
3'3*9>75o  doUars  ;  and  in  1792,  at  3,700,000  dollars.  They  have, 
always  exceeded  the  eftimatcs. 

The  revenues  of  1 793,  and  1 794,  are  very  much  advanced,  and  arc  ' 
in  full  proportion  to  the  commerce,  agriculture,  and  profpcrlty  of  the 
country.     The  furplus  revenue  of  1793  was  eftimated  at  2,300,ooqv 
dollars.     It  was  appropriated  by  law  to  the  means  of  public  ftrength; 
and  defence."  'S 

The  prefent  eligible  fituatinn  of  the  United  States,  compared  vn^^ 
that  of  Europe  at  large,  as  it  refpects  tnxes  or  contributions  for  the": 
payment  of  all  public  cliargcs,  appears  from  the  following  ftatement, ., 
Jiirnilhcd  (1792)  by  a  gentleman  of  acknowledged  abilities.     In  the'''- 
United  States,  the  average  proportion  of  his  earnings  which  each  citi-^ 
7,cn  pays  fur  the  fupport  uf  the  civil,  military  and  naval  eftablifti. 
meiits,  and  for  the  difcharge  of  the  Litereft  of  the  public  debts  of  his 
country,  is  about  onr  iloJar  and  a  quarter  ;  equal  to  two  (lays  labour, 
nearly  ;  lliat  U,  5  millions  of  dollars  to  4  millions  of  people.     In 
(ireat  Britain,  France,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  &c.  the 
laxc;  lor  thefc  objcfls,  on  an  average,  amount  to  about  fix  dollars  and 
a  guarler,  to  each  pcrfon.     ITcncc-it  appears,  that  in  the  United  States 
wc  enjoy  tlic  blefiings  of  ficc  government,  and  mild  laws  ;  of  perfon- 
."J  libci  ty,  and  protcdtipn  of  property,  for  one-fifth  part  of  tlie  fum  for 
«ach  individual,  which  is,paid  in  Europe  for  the  p'.irchafo  of  publi^ 

bcipjfiK 
*  ViCM'  of  til'  UnifeJ  Sutet,  page  496. 
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J)enefits  of  a  fimilar  nature,  and  too  generally  without  attaining  tlieir 
.objects  :  For  lefs  than  one-fifth,  indeed,  as  in  European  countries,  in 
general,  lo  days  labour,  on  an  average,  do  not  amount  to  6^  dollars. 
In  this  eftimate  proper  allowances  are  made  for  public  debts.  The 
Indiaii  war  in  the  United  States,  at  prefent,  requires  nearly  half  a 
piillion  of  dollars  annually,  extra  j  but  this,  being  temporary  only,  is 
not  taken  into  the  ellimate. 

From  the  beft  data  that  can  be  collefted,  the  taxes  in  the  ITnited 
jStHL.'S,  for  county,  town  and  parifh  purpofes  ;  for  the  fiippojt  (U 
fchools,  tlie  poor,  roads,  &c.  appear  to  be  confiderably  lefs  than  in 
thofe  countries  ;  and  perhaps  the  objefts  of  them,  except  in  roads.  Is 
attained  in  a  more  perfect  degree.  Great  precilion  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  ihefe  calculations  ;  but  we  have  fufficient  documents  to 
prove  that  we  are  not  far  from  the  truth.  The  proportion  in  the 
United  States  is  well  afcertained  ;  and  with  equal  accuracy  in  France, 
Jjy  Mr.  Neckar ;  and  in  England,  Holland,  Spain  and  other  king- 
doms in  Europe,  by  him,  Zimmermann,  and  other  waiters  on  the 
fubjedl. 

For  the  obje(51s  of  the  late  war  and  civil  government  in  the  United 
States,  nearly  12  millions  of  dollars  V^'ere  annually  raifed,  for  nine 
years  fucceffively,  apportioned  on  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  that 
period,  which  amounted  to  a  little  fhort  oi four  dollars  to  each  perfon. 
This  was  raifed  principally  by  dired  taxes.  Perhaps  a  contribution 
jof  fix  dollars  a  perfon,  would  not  have  been  fo  feverely  felt,  had  a. 
part  of  it  been  raifed  by  impol:  and  excife.  Thefe  fums,  raifed  for 
Ihs  war,  by  the  free  exertions  of  the  people,  obviate  all  fuch  objec- 
tions as  aflert  that  the  United  States  are  poor  ;  at  the  fame  time  they 
evince  that  their  fitpation  is  eligible  and  profperous,  by  fhewing  how 
large  a  proportion  of  their  earnings  the  people  in  general  can  apply 
to  their  private  purpofes. 

Mint.]  A  national  mint\yas  eftablifhed  in  1791.  It  has  fine 2 
been  provided  by  law  that  the  purity  and  intrinfic  value  of  the  filver 
icoin  {hall  be  equal  to  that  of  Spain  ;  and  of  the  gold  coins,  to  thofu 
of  the  flrideft  European  nations.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  derives  no  profit  from  the  coinage.  The  mint  eftablifhment 
has,  till  lately,  been  under  the  dire(5lion  of  that  able  and  celebrated 
pradtical  aftronomer  and  mecJianlc,  David  Rittenhcufe,  Elq.  liis 
fucceffcr  is  Henry  William  Deffaufure,  Efq.  of  South  Carolina,  a 
man  in  every  refpeft  qualifieJ  for  the  important  office. 

Bank  of  the  United  Statps-I  This  Bank  was  incorporated  by 
Z.O.  of  Congrefs,  February  25th,  1791,  by  ihe  name  and  ft  vie  of  The 
Prejtdenty  D'rrcHors  and  Company  of  the  Bank  cf  the  United  States.  The' 
amount  cf  llie  capital  ftock  is  10  million  dollars,  one-fourih  of  which 
is  in  gold  and  filver  ;  the  other  three-fourths,  in  that  part  cf  the  pub- 
lic debt  of  the  United  States,  which,  at  the  time  of  payment,  bears  an 
accruing  Intereft  of  6  per  cent,  per  r.nnnm.  Two  millions  cf  this 
capital  (lock  of  10  millions,  is  fubfcribed  by  the  Prcfident:,  in  behalf 
of  the  United  States.  The  Stockholders  are  to  continue  a  corporate 
body,  by  the  aft,  until  the  4th  day  of  March,  181 1  ;  and  are  capable, 
in  law,  of  holding  property  to  an  amount  not  exceeding,  in  the  whole, 

1  <r  million 
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15  million  dollars,  including  tlie  aforefaid  10  million  dollars,  capital 
ftock.  The  corporation  may  not  at  any  time  owe,  v/hether  by  bond, 
bill  or  note,  or  otlier  contrafl,  more  than  10  million  dollars,  over  and 
above  the  monies  then  aftually  depofited  in  the  bank  for  lafe  keeping, 
unlefs  the  contrading  of  any  greater  debt  fliall  have  been  previoufly 
anthorifed  by  a  law  of  tlie  United  States.  The  corporation  is  not  at 
liberty  to  receive  more  than  6  per  cent,  per  annum  for  or  upon  it$ 
loans  or  difcounts  ;  nor  to  purchafe  any  public  debt  whatever,  or  to 
deal  or  trade,  direflly  or  indirecftly,  in  any  thing  except  bills  of  ex- 
change, gold  or  filver  bullion,  or  in  the  fale  of  goods  really  and  truly 
pledged,  for  money  lent,  and  not  redeemed  in  due  time,  or  of  goods 
vhich  fhall  be  tlie  produce  of  its  bonds  ;  they  may  fell  any  part  of  the 
public  debt  of  which  its  ftock  fhall  be  compofed.  Loans  not  exceed- 
ing 100,000  dollars,  may  be  made  to  the  United  States,  *nd  to  partic- 
ular ftates,  of  a  fum  not  exceeding  50,000  dollars. 

Offices  for  the  purpofes  of  dUcount  and  depofit  only,  may  be 
eftabliflied  within  the  United  States,  upon  the  fame  teims,  and  iij 
the  fame  manner,  as  fhall  be  praftifed  at  the  bank.  Four  of  thefe 
offices,  called  Branch  Banks,  have  been  already  eftablifhed,  viz.  at  Bof- 
ton,  New- York,  Baltimore  and  Charlefton.  I'he  faith  of  the  United 
States  is  pledged  that  no  other  bank  fhall  be  eftablifhed  by  any  future 
law  of  the  United  States,  during  the  continuance  of  the  above  cor- 
poration. The  great  benefits  ot  tlvis  Bank,  as  it  refpects  public  credit 
and  commerce,  have  already  been  experienced.  "This  bank  divides 
a  profit  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  p-id  half  yearly."  {^Coxe.'\ 

Reljgion.]  The  conltitution  of  the  United  States  provides 
againft  the  making  of  any  law  refpeiting  an  eftabliftment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  excrcife  of  it.  And  in  the  conftitutions  of  the 
refpe(n;ive  ftates,  religious  liberty  is  a  fundament^  principle.  In  this 
important  article,  our  government  is  diftinguifhed  from  that  of  ev, 
cry  other  nation,  if  v;e  except  France.  Religion  here  is  placed,  on 
its  proper  bafis  ;  without  the  feeble  and  unwairanted  aid  of  the  civil 
power,  it  is  left  to  be  fopportcd  by  its  own  evidence,  by  the  lives  <;<f 
its  profcflbrs,  and  the  Almighty  care  of  its  Divine  Author.  Its  pub- 
lic teachers  are  maintained  by  an  equal  tax  on  property,  by  pew  rents, 
*ionics  at  intcreft,  marriage  and  burial  fees,  fmall  glebes,  land  rents, 
and  voluntary  contributions. 

All  being  left  at  liberty  to  choofe  their  own  religion,  the  people, 
a<i  might  eallly  be  fuppofed,  have  varied  in  their  choice.  The  biilk 
of  the  people  would  dencrinAate  themfelves  Chriftians  ;  a  fmall  pro- 
portion of  them  are  Jcv.-s  ;  feme  pkad  the  fufficiency  of  natural  re, 
liglon,  and  rcjeft  revelation  as  unnecefTary  and  fabulous  ;  and  many 
have  yet  tJieir  religion  to  choofe.  Chriftians  profefs  their  religion 
under  various  forms,  and  with  different  ideas  of  its  dodlrines,  ordi- 
nances ar.d  precepts.  The  follcvring  d-jnominations  of  Chriftians  are 
more  or  Icfs  numerous  in  the  United  States,  viz.  Congregalionalifts, 
Prefhytcrians,  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Epifcopalians,  Baptiftr, 
Quakers  pr  Friends,  Melhodifts,  Roman  Catholics,  German  Luthc- 
r;ins,  German  Calvinifts  or  Prefo)  tiriaiis,  Moravians,  Tunktrs,  Men- 
ponifts,  ynivcifaliftF,  and  Shakers. 

Of 
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(fOf  thefs  the  Congregationalists  are  the  raoft  numerous.  In 
New  England  alone,  beiides  thofe  which  are  Icattered  through  the 
middle  and  fouthern  ftates,  there  are  upwards  of  loco  congregations 
•f  this  denomination,  viz. 

In  New  Hampfliire         -  -         .  200  and  upwards 

MaiTachufetts  about       -        -         450 

'  Rhode  Ifland  ...  13 

Connedlicut  about         -         -  197 

V^ermont  about         -         -  150 


Total  1010 

'  It  is  difficult  to  fay  what  Is  the  prefent  ecclefiaftical  conftitution  of 
the  Congregational  churches.  Formerly  their  ecclefiaftical  proceed- 
ings were  regulated,  in  Maflachufetts,  by  the  Cambridge  Platform  of 
church  difcipline,  eftablifhed  by  the  Synod,  1 648  :  and  in  Connedlcut 
by  the  Saybrook  Platform  of  difcipline  ;  but  fmce  the  revolution,  lefs 
regard  has  been  paid  to  thefe  conllttutions,  and  In  many  inftances. 
they  are  wholly  difufed.  Congregationalifts  are  pretty  generally 
agreed  In  this  opinion,  that  **  Every  church  or  particular  congrega- 
tion of  vifible  faints,  in  gofpel  order,  being  furnifhed  with  a  Pallor  or 
Bllhop,  and  walking  together  in  truth  and  peace,  has  received  from 
the  Lord  Jefus  full  power  and  aiithorlty,  ecclefiaftical,  within  itfelf, 
Tegul*rly  to  admlnifter  all  the  ordinances  of  Chrift,  and  is  not  under 
any  other  ecclefiaftical  jurlfdidlon  whatfoever."  Their  churches, 
with  fome  exceptions,  difc.laim  tlie  word  Independent,  as  applicable  to 
them,  and  claim  a  fifterly  relation  to  each  other. 

From  the  anfwer  of  the  Eiders,  and  other  meflengers  of  the  church- 
es affembled  at  Bofton,  In  the  year  1662,  to  the  queftions  propofed  to 
tiiem  by  order  of  the  General  Court,  it  appears  that  the  churches,  at 
that  period, -profeiTed  to  hold  communion  witli  each  other  in  the 
following  a&s,  viz. 

I.  "  In  hearty  care  and  prayer  one  for  another — 2.  In  affording  re- 
lief, by  communication  of  their  gifts  in  temporal  or  fpiritual  necef- 
fities. — 3.  In  maintaining  unity  and  peace,  by  giving  account  one  to 
another  of  their  public  aftions,  wlien  It  is  properly  dcfired ;  to 
ftrengthen  one  another  in  their  regular  adminlftratlons  ;  in  particular 
by  a  concurrent  teftimony  againft  perfons  juPJy  cenfured.— 4.  To 
feek  and  accept  help  from,  and  afford  help  to  each  other  in  cafe  of 
divlfions  and  contentions,  whereby  the  peace  of  any  church  is  dif- 
turbed — in  matters  of  more  than  ordinary  importance,  as  the  ordina'- 
tion,  inftallation,  removal,  and  depclition  of  Paftors  or  Bifhops — In 
doubtful  and-difficult  queftions  and  controverfies,  doctrinal  or  prac- 
tical, that  may  arife — and  for  the  rectifying  of  mal-admlniftratlon, 
and  healing  of  errors  and  fcandals  that  are  not  healed  among  them- 
felves. — 5.  In  taking  notice,  with  a  fpirit  of  love  and  faithfulnefs,  of 
^e  troubles  and  difficulties,  errors  and  fcandals  of  another  church, 
and  to  admlnifter  help  (when  the  cafe  manifeftly  jCalls  for  it)  though 
they  (hould  fo  negled  their  own  good  and  duty,  as  not  to  feek  it. — 
6.  In  admonifhing  one  another,  when  there  Is  caufe  for  it ;  and  af- 
ter a  due  courfe  of  means,  patiently  to  withdraw  from  a  church  or 
peccaut  party  therein,  obftinately  perfifting  In  error  or  fcandal." 

A  confoclatios: 
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•    A  confociation  of  churches  was,  at  the  period  mentioned,  confidefec 
r.s  neceiruy  to  a  communiori  of  churches,  (the  former  bein^.but  at 
agreement  to  maintaui  the  latter)  and  therefor^  a  duty.     The  conJ 
Ibciation  of  churches  they  defined  to  be,  "  Their  mutual  and  folerni^  i 
agreement  to  excrcife  communion  in  fuch  afts  as  aforefaid  (meaning'; 
the  afts'of  communion  above  recited)  amongft  themftlves,  with  fpecial 
reference  to  thofe  churches  which,  by  Providence,  are  planted  in  a) 
'Convenient  vicinity,  though  with  liberty  referved  without  oiFence,  to" 
make  nfc  of  otiiers,  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  or  the  advantage  of  tlie 
©pporiunlty  may  lead  thereunto." 

The  minifters  of  die  Congregational  order,  are  pretty  genierally  ai^ 
fociated  for  the  purpofes  of  liccnfmg  candidates  for  the  miniftry,  and 
friendly  iatcrcourfe  and  improvement;  but  there  are  few  congrega* 
lional  churches  that  are  confociated  on  the  above  principles  ;  and^ 
the  praiflice  has  very  generally  gone  into  difufe,  and  with  it  the  com* 
munion  of  churches  in  moft  of  the  ads  before  recited.  In  Connedi.* 
cut  and  the  weftern  parts  of  Maffachufetts,  the  chnrchc'S  have  deviat'.: 
ed  lefs  from  their  original  conftitulion.  The  degeneracy  of  the  con'- 
gregational  churches  from  that  order,  fellowfhip  and  harmony,  in  dif- 
ciplinc,  doiflrines,  and  friendly  advice  and  affiftance  in  ecclefiallical 
matters,  which  formerly  fubfifted  between  them,  is  matter  of  deep^ 
regret  to  many  of  that  denomination.  A  reformation,  or  a  returnf  ■ 
to  a  praifticc  conformable  to  the  original  principles  of  the  con  «rega- 
tional  churches,  is  an  event  more  eameftly  defired,  than  confidentl]^ 
cxpeflcd. 

Congrcgationalifts  are  divided  In  opinion  refpe'fling  tlie  dodlrinesf . 
of  the  gofpel,  and  the  proper  fubjefts  of  its  ordinances.  It  would 
exceed  the  limits  prefcribed  to  a  v/ork  of  this  kind  to  detail,  witW 
fuflicient  exadnefs,  the  dillmguilhing  tenets  of  the  various  fcits  into' 
which  Congregationahfts  are  di voided.  Thefe  differences  occafioii 
but  little  altercation.  They  in  general  agree  to  differ,  and  dwell  to!." 
■gether  in  harmony.  The  epithets  of  dilHnflion,  fuch  as  Calviniftsy 
liopkinfians,  Arminians,  Arians,  Socinians,  and  Univerfalifts,*  are. 
Hill  ufed,  though  there  feems  to  be  an  increafmg  dlflike  to  them. 

Next  to  Congregationalilb,  Presbyterians  are  the  moft  numerous' 
ilinomination  of  Chrlftians  in  the  United  States.  They  have  a  con- 
ffituilon,  by  which  they  regulate  all  their  ecclefiaflical  proceedings,- 
and  a  confefTion  of  faith,  wliich  all  church  officers  and  church  mem*' 
bcrs  are  required  to  fubfcribe.  Hence  they  have  preferved  a  lingu- 
lar uniformity  in  their  religious  fcntiments,  and  have  condja6led  thcil*' 
tccleliadical  affairs  with  a  great  degree  of  order  and  harmiony. 

'ihebodyof  the  Prcfbyterians  inhabit  the  middle  and  foutherrf. 
ftatcs,  and  are  united  under  the  fame  conftitution.  By  this  conftituj 
tion,  the  Prcfbyterians  who  are  governed  by  it,  are  divided  into  five' 
fynods  and  eighteen  prefbyteries  ;  viz.  i.  Synod  of  New  York,  5  pref*. 
byterics  ;  9a  congregations  ;  61  fettled  minifters, — 2.  Synod  of  Phil*- 
;iJflpliia,  6  prcfl^ytcries ;  92  congregations  ;  60  fettled  minifters,  be- 
lides  the  minifters  and  congregations  belonging  to  Baltimore  pref* 

bytery. 

*  Tlif  re.icJei-wiU  find  a  v.ell-digeftrd  fummary  of  the  peculiar  fentimcnts of  cack 
•f  thcfe  it(Xi,  iu  Mif«  H.  Adams's  "  Vjew  of  Religions." 
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Igrtery. — 3.  Synod  of  Virginia,  4  prefbyleries  ;  70  congregations  ; 
49  fettled  minifters,  exckifive  of  the  congregations  and  minilters  of 
Tranfylvania  prcfljytery. — 4.  Synod  of  ti\e  Carolinas,  3  prefoyteries  ; 
82  congregations  ;  42  fettled  minifters  ;  the  minifters  and  congrega- 
tions in  Abington  preftjytery  not  included.  If  we  fuppcfe  the  num- 
ber of  congregations  in  the  preftjyteries  which  made  no  returns  to 
their  Synods  to  be  100,  and  the  number  of  fettled  minifters  in  the 
feme  to  be  40,  the  whole  number  of  preftjyterian  congregations  ia 
this  connexion,  will  be  438,  which  are  fuppiied  by  223  fettled  min- 
ifters, and  between  79  and  80  candidates,  befides  a  number  of  ordain- 
ed minfteis  who  have  no  particular  charges.  Each  of  the  four  fy- 
"nods  meet  annually  ;  befides  which  they  have  a  joint  meeting  by  their 
fommiffioners,  once  a  year,  in  General  Aifembly  at  Philadelphia. 
.  The  Preftjyteiian  churches  are  governed  by  congregational,  pref- 
byterial  and  fynodical  affemblies.  Thefe  ailemblies  poflefs  no  civil 
Jurifdidion.  ■  Their  power  is  wholly  moral  or  fpiritual,  and  that  only 
minifterial  and  declarat,ive.  Tliey  poifefs  the  right  of  requiring  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  Chrift,  and  of  excluding  the  difobedient  from 
the  privileges  of  the  church  ;  and  the  powers  requlfite  for  obtaining 
tvidence  and  inflifling  cenfure  ;  but  the  higheft  puniftiment  to  which 
their  authority  extends,  is  to  exclude  the  contumacious  and  impen- 
kent  from  the  congregation  of  believers. 

The  Church  Sejfior.y  which  is  the  congregational  aflembly  of  judica- 
tory, confifts  of  the  minifter  or  minifters  and  elders  of  a  particular 
congregation.  This  body  is  invefted  with  the  fpiritual  govenimcnt 
ef  the  congregation,  and  have  power  to  inquire  into  the  knowledge 
and  chriftian  condudl  of  all  its  members  \  to  call  before  them  offend- 
ers and  witnelfcs,  of  their  own  denomination  ;  to  admonilli,  fufpend 
OT  exclude  from  the  facraments,  fuch  as  deferve  thefe  cenfures  ;  tec 
concert  meafures  for  promoting  the  fpiritual  interefts  of  the  congre- 
gation ;  and  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  higher  judicatories  of  the 
church. 

A  Prejhytery  confifts  of  all  the  minifters,  and  one  ruling  elder  from 

each   congregation,  within  a  certain  diftrift.     Three  m/mifters  and 

three  elders,  conftitutionally  convened,  are  competent  to  do  bufmefs. 

This  body  have  cognizance  of  all  things  that  regard  the  welfare  of 

the  particular  churches  witliin  their  bounds,  which  are  not  cognizable 

|i  by  the  feflion.     Alfo,  they  have  a  power  of  receiving  and  iftuing- 

;  appeals  from  the  fefllons — of  examining  and  licenfmg  candidates  for 

I  the  mlniftry — of  ordaining,  fettling,  removing,  or  judging  minifters — 

ii  of  refolving  queftions  of  doftrine  or  difcipline — of  condemning  erro- 

1  neous  opinions,  that  Injure  the  purity  or  peace  of  the  church — of 

I  vifiting  particular  churches,  to  inquire  into  their  ftate,  and  redrefs  the 

evils  that  may  have  arifen  in  them — of  uniting  or  dividing  congie" 

I  gations,  at  the  requeft  of  the  people  ;  aud  whatever  elfe  pertains  to 

j  the.  fpiritual  concerns  of  tlie  churches  under  their  care. 

A  Synod  is  a  convention  of  feveral  prelbyteries.  The  fynod  have 
power  to  admit  and  judge  of  appeals>  regularly  brought  up  from  the 
prefbyteries — to  give  their  judgment  on  all  references  made  to  them, 
of  aa  ccclefiaftical  kind — ^to  Gorre(a  and  regulate  the  proceedings  of 

pre{b>teries 
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prediyteries — to  take  efFe(flual  care  that  prefbyteries  obferve  the  con- 
llitution  of  the  church,  &c. 

The  highclt  judicatory  of  the  Prefoyterian  church  is  ftyled  The  Gen- 
eral AJJcmbly  of  the  Prejbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  uinuticd. 
This  grand  Alfembly  is  to  confirt  of  an  equal  delegation  of  bilhopy 
and  elders-  from  each  prefbytery  within  their  jurifdidion,  by  the  title 
oi  Cornni'iJioners  to  the  Ccncral  AJferrihly.  Fourteen  commiflioners  make 
a  quorum.  The  General  Aiiembly  conflitute  the  bond  of  union,i 
peace,  corrcfpondence,  and  mutual  confidence  among  all  their  church-^ 
€s ;  and  have  power  to  receive  and  iflue  all  appeals  and  references 
•which  may  regularly  be  brought  before  them  from  inferior  judicato- 
ries—lo  regulate  and  correct  the  proce-sdings  of  the  fynods,  &c.  Ta 
the  General  Alfembly  alfo  belongs  the  power  of  confukiig,  reafoning,' 
and  judging  in  controverfies  rerpci5ting  doftrine  and  difcipline  ;  of  re- 
proving, •warning  or  bearing  tcftimony  againft  error  in  dodtiine,  or 
iinmoralJLy  in  pradice  in  any  church,  prefbytery  or  fynod — of  cor- 
rclponding  wiih  foreign  churclies — of  putting  a  flop  to  fchifmatical 
contentions  and  diiputations — and  in  general  of  rec(.)nmiending  and 
attempting  reformation  of  manners,  and  of  promoting  charity,  truth 
and  holineis  in  all  the  churches — ^and  alfo  of  eredting  neVv  fynods. 

The  confeflion  of  faith  adopted  by  the  Prefbyterian  church,  em- 
braces \\  hat  arc  called  the  Calviniflic  dodtrines  ;  and  none  who  difbeJ 
lieve  thefe  dodrines  are  ad^nitted  into  fellowfhip  with  their  churches. 
Tlie  General  Aflembly  of  the  Prefbyterian  church,  hold  a  friendly  corJ 
refpondcnce  with  the  General  A  flbciation  in  Connefticut  and  the  ' 
Convention  of  congregational  minil^ers  of  MafTachufetts,  by  ktter,- 
and  the  two  former  by  admitting  delegates  from  their  rcfpedive. 
bodies,  to  fit  in  each  others  general  meetings; 

Difconneded  with  the  churches  of  which  we  have  been  fpeakingy 
there  are  four  fmall  prefb)terie3  in  New  England,  who  have  a  fimilar 
form  of  ecclelialHcal  government  and  difcipline,  and  profefs  the  lamo 
dotflrines. 

Befides  thefe,  tliere  is  the  "  AfTocIate  Prefbytery  of  Pennfylvania,'* 
liaving  a  feparatc  cccleflaflical  jurifdidion,  in  America  ;  and  belongs 
iog  to  ihe  Affociate  Synod  of  Edinburgh  ;  which  they  declare  is  the 
only  tuclcriaflital  body,  either  in  Britain  or  America,  with  which 
they  arc  agreed  concerning  the  dcftrine  and  order  of  the  church  of 
Chrifl,  and  concerning  the  duty  of  confeffing  the  truth,  and  bearing 
wiriicfs  to  it  by  a  public  tcflimony  againft  the  errors  of  the  times.  This 
connexion  is  not  to  be  underftood  as  indicating  fubjedion  to  a  for- 
eign jiirifdi(^ion  ;  but  is  prcfcrvcd  for  the  fake  of  maintaining  unity 
wiih  tlicir  brethren  in  the  profcfTion  of  the  chriflian  faith,  and  fucb 
an  intcrcourfo  as  might  be  of  fervicc  to  the  interefts  of  religion.  Thi» 
fci5t  of  Prcfbytcrians  «re  commonly  known  by  the  name  oi  SecederstOn 
account  of  iheir  feceding  fromthe  national  church  in  Scotland, ini  7 :?  6.* 

The  Durrn  1\  kformpd  churches  in  the  United  States, who  maintain 
thcdoarinccf  the  fynod  of  Dort,  held  in  161 8, are  between  70  and  80 
in  number,  conflicting  fix  clafles,  which  form  one  fynod  ftyled  "  The 
Dutch  Reformed  Synod  of  New-York  and  New-Jerley."     The  claffcs 

confifti 
•  Sec  Mifs  II.  Adams's »«  View  of  Roligion,"  Article,  Seceders. 
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toTifift  of  minifters  and  ruling  elders  ;  each  claflis  delegates  two  min- 
iiters  and  an  elder  to  repretent  them  in  fynod.  From  the  fivfl  plant- 
ing of  the  Dutch  churches  in  New  York,  and  Ne'.v  Jerfey,  they  hnve, 
tinder  the  diredion  of  the  claflis  of  Amfterdam,  been  formed  esadtly 
upon  the  plan  of  the  eftabliihed  church  of  Holland  as  far  as  that  is  ec- 
clefiaftical.  A  ftrid  correfpondence  is  maintained  between  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jerfey,  and  the  f)-nod  of  North- 
Holland,  and  the  claflis  of  Amflierdam.  The  a<f!:s  of  their  fynods  ars 
mutually  exchanged  every  year,  and  mutual  advice  is  given  and  re- 
ceived, in  difputes  refpecling  doflriual  points  and  church  difcipiine. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  (the 
churches  of  that  denomination  in  New  England  excepted)  met  in  Con- 
vention at  Philadelphia,  October,  1 705,  and  revifed  the  book  of  coni- 
mon  prayer,  and  adminiftration  of  the  facraments,and  other  rites  and 
ceremonies,  with  a  view  to  render  the  liturgy  confident  with  the  A- 
merican  Revolution.  But  this  revifed  form  was  adopted  by  none  of 
the  churches  except  one  or  two  in  Philadelphia. 

In  October,  17S9,  zl  anoth-er  meeting  of  their  convention,  a  plan 
of  union  among  all  the  ?roteft?-nt  Epikopal  churches  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  was  agreed  upon  and  fettled  ;  and  an  adequate 
a-eprefentation  from  the  feveral  States  being  prefent,  they  again  re- 
vifed'the  book  of  common  prayer,  which  is  now  publifhed  and  gene- 
rally adopted  by  their  churches.  It  is  faid  ( Auguft  1 795)  that  50,000 
copies  have  been  printed  fmce  its  revifion;  They  alio  agreed  upon  and 
published  17  canons  for  the  government  of  their  church,  the  firft  of 
"which  declares  that  "  there  (hall,  in  this  church,  be  three  orders  irt 
the  minillry,  viz.  Eiihops,  Priefts  and  Deacons." 

At  the  fam.e  time  they  agreed  upon  a  Conftitution  which  provides 
that  there  frail  be  a  general  convention  of  the  Protelant  Epifcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  on  the  fecond  Tuefday  of  September,  of 
ev^ry  third  year  from  1789 — That  each  fi:ate  is  entitled  to  a  reprefent- 
ation  of  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  or  eitlier  of  them,  and  may  fend 
deputies,  not  exceeding  four  of  each  order,  chofen  by  the  convention 
df  the  State — That  the  bifhops  of  the  church,  when  three  or  more  are 
pi-efent,  fliall,  in  their  general  conventions,  form  a  feparate  houfe, 
with  a  right  to  originate  and  propofe  afts  for  the  concurrence  of  the 
houfe  of  deputies,  compofed  of  clergy  and  laity  .;  and  v/itli  a  power  to 
regative  ads  paiTed  by  the  houfe  of  deputies,  unlefs  adhered  to  by 
four-fifths  of  the  other  houfe — That  every  bifhop  fhall  confine  the 
exercife  of  his  epifcopal  office  to  his  proper  diocefe  or  diflrid — ^Tliat 
ho  perfon  fnall  be  admitted  to  holy  orders,  until  examined  by  the 
bifhop  and  tvv'o  prefbyters,  having  produced  the  requifite  teftiraonials 
• — and  that  no  perfon  fliail  be  ordained  until  he  ihall  have  fubfcribed 
the  following  declaration — "  I  do  believe  the  Ploly  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Tertam.ent  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  contain  ail 
things  neceffary  to  falvation  ;  and  I  do  folemnly  engage  to  conform 
to  the  dodrines  and  worfhip  of  the  Protefl:ant  Epifcopal  Chui:h  in 
the  United  States." 

They  luve  not  yet  adopted  any  Articles  of  religion  other  than 
thofe  contained  in  tlie  Apoftles  and  Nicene  Creeds.     The  number  of 
S  Epifcopal 
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Epifcopal  churches  in  the  United  States  is  not  afcertained  ;  in  Ne 
£ngl;\nd  tliere  are  bctwe.:n  forty  and  fifty  ;  but  in  the  fouihern  ftates 
tJiey  Jire  much  moic  uumerous.  Four  Bilhops,  viz.  of  Connedicut, 
New  Voik,  Pennf',  Ivania,  Virginia,  have  been  eleded  by  the  conven- 
tions of  their  r?fpective  liates,  and  have  been  duly  coni"ecrated.  Tli: 
former  by  the  Bilhops  of  the  Scotch  Charch,  the  three  latter  by  the 
Bilhops  of  the  Englilh  church.  And  thefe  four,  in  September,  1792, 
united  in  the  confecration  of  a  fifth,  elefted  by  the  convencion  of  the 
ftatc  of  Maryland.  Bilhops  of  Vermont  and  Soutli  Carolina  have 
fince  been  clei^ed. 

The  Baptists,  with  fome  exceptions,  are  upon  the  Calvaniftic  plan 
as  to  dodrines,  and  independents  as  to  church  government  and  difci- 
pline.  Except  thofe  who  are  llykd  "  apsn  ccmmumon  bapttjls^''  of  whom 
there  is  but  one  alfociation,  they  refufe  to  communicate  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  other  denominations  ;  becaufe  they 
hold  th:i.!;  immerfion  only  is  the  true  baptifm,  and  that  baptifm  is 
neceflary  to  communion  ;  it  is,  therefore,  improper  and  inconfiftenc, 
in  tlicir  opinion,  to  admit  unhapt'i-x.ed  perfons,  (as  all  others  are,  in  their 
view,  but  themfelvcs)  to  join  with  tliem  in  this  ordinance  ;  tliougb 
they  idlow  ininifters  of  other  denominations  to  preach  to  tlieir  congre- 
gations, and  fometimes  to  affift  in  ordaining  their  minifters. 

From  an  account  taken  by  a  pixacher*  of  the  baptift  denomination^ 
who  has  travelled  through  the  United  States,  to  afcertain  their  num- 
ber and  ftate,  we  are  enabled  to  give  the  following  Itatemcnt  of  tlieJr 
alTociations,  churches,  minillers,  church  members,  and  principles. 
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2/5  ,The    united    states. 

Some  of  the  leading  principles  cf  th;  regular  or  particular  Laptiftjy 
are — The  imputation  of  Adam's  fm  to  his  pollerity — the  inability  of 
Wan  to  recover  himielf — eifeiftual  calling  by  fovercign  grace — juftiti. 
cation  by  tlxe  imputed  rightcoufners  of  Chriil — immerlion  for  baptifni^ 
and  that  on  profeffion  of  faith  and  repentance — congregational  church- 
es, and  their  independency,  and  reception  Into  them  upon  evidence  of 
found  conveifion. 

Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers.*  This  denoniination  of 
Chriftians  aroie  about  the  year  1648,  and  were  firR  *t)lle<^ed  into  re- 
ligious focieties  by  their  highly-refpeited  elder,  George  Fox.  They 
came  to  America  as  early  as  1656.  The  firlt  fettlers  of  Fennfylvania 
were  all  of  this  denomination  j  and  the  number  of  Friends  meetings 
in  the  United  States,  at  prefent,  is  about  320. 

Their  do>5lrinal  tenets  may  be  fummanly  expreficd  as  follows — In 
common  with  other  Chriftians,  they  believe  in  One  Eternal  Go^,  and 
in  Jefus  Chrift  the  Meffiah  and  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant.  To 
Chrift  alone,  in  whofe  cHvinity  they  believe,  they  give  the  title  of  the 
iyovil  of  God,  and  not  to  the  fcriptures  ;  yet  they  profofs  a  high  ef- 
tecm  for  thefe  facred  wTitings,  in  fubordinatioa  to  the  fpirrt  who  in- 
dited them,  and  believe  that  they  are  able,  through  faith,  to  make 
T.'ife  to  falvation — They  reverence  the  excellent  precepts  of  fcripture^ 
snd  believe  them  praflicable  and  binding  on  every  Chciftian  ;  and 
that  in  the  life  to  come,  every  man  wilt  be  rewarded  according  to  his 
worJcs.  In  order  to  enable  mankind  to  put  in  pradice  thefe  precepts,, 
they  believe,  that  every  man  coming  into  the  world  i^  endued  with  a 
meafure  of  the  Light,  Grace  or  Good  Spirit  of  Chrift  ;  hy  which  he  is- 
enabled  to  diftinguifh  good  from  evil,  and  correffl  the  diforderly  paf- 
iions  and  corrupt  propenfitic&of  his  nature,  which  mere  reafon  is  alto- 
gether iul'ufficient  to  overcome — that  this  divine  grace  is,  to  thnfe 
who  fmcerely  feek  it,  an  all-fufficient  and  prefent  help  i;i  time  of  need 
— and  that  by  it  the  fuares  of  the  enemy  are  detefted,  his  allurements 
avVided,  and  deliverance  experienced,  through  faith  in  its  etFci5tual 
operation,  and  the  fonl  tranflated  out  of  the  kingdom  ofdarknefs  intcn 
the  marvellous  light  and  kingdom  of  die  Son  of  God.  Thus  perfuad- 
cJ,  they  think  this  divine  initaence  efpccially  necoffary  to-  the  {->erform- 
ancc  of  the  high  a(5t  of  which  the  human  rnind  1^  capable,  the  v.'Ot- 
fiiip  of  God  in  fpirit  and  in  truth  ;  and  therefore  confider,  as  obftruc- 
tions  to  pure  worihip,  all  forms  which  divert  the-  mind  from  the  fe- 
cret  influence  cf  this  undtion  of  the  Holy  One — Though  true  worlhip- 
h  not  confined  to  time  or  place,  they  believe  it  is  incumbent  on 
churches  to  meet  often  together,  but  dare  not  depend  for  acceptance 
on  a  formal  repetition  of.  the  words  and  experiences  of  others — They 
think  it  is  ihtir  duty  to  wait  in  filence  to  have  a  true  fieht  of  their 
condition  beftowed  on  them  ;  and  believe  even  a  fingle  hgh,  arifing 
from  a  fcnfe  of  their  infamitics  and  n^cd  of  divine  help,  to  be  more 

acceptable 

•  They  receiveJ  their  appellation  ftoni  this  circumftance — '*ln  the  year  1650, 
George  Fox,  being  broucht  before  two  juftices  in  Derbyftiire,  one  of  them,  Icotfing 
■4t  him,  for  hsving  l>idUrn  him  and  thole  about  him,  ta  ticmblc  at  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  gave  to  him  and  hn  followers,  the  name  of  i^:iakers ;  a  name  by  which  ihey 
have  fince  been  ufuai.'j-  dcaoaiinatcd ;  but  tliey  themlclvcs  adopted  the  apjcJl^^*"^ 
mi  Fr'.tndf.'* 
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ftceeptable  to  God,  than  any  performances  irhich  originate  In  tlis  will 
of  man. 

They  believe  the  reneAved  afFillance  of  the  light  and  power  cf 
Chrill,  which  is  not  at  our  command,  nor  attainable  by  ftudy,  but  the 
free  gift  of  God  to  be  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  all  true  minifti-y — 
Hence  arifcs  their  tcftimony  againft  preaching  for  hire,  and  confcien- 
tious  refofal  to  fupport  fuch  miniRry  by  tithes  or  other  means.  As 
they  dare  not  encourage  luiy  miniltry,  but  fuch  as  they  believe  ta 
fpring  from  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  fo  neidier  dare  they  aV 
tempt  toreftrain  this  influence  to  perfons  of  any  condition  in  life,  or 
to  the  male  fex — but  allo-\v  fuch  of  the  female  fex  as  appear  to  be 
xjualified,  to  exercife  their  gifts  for  the  general  edification  of  the 
church. 

They  hold  that  as  there  is  one  Lord  and  one  faith,  fo  his  baptifm  Is 
one  in  Haturc  and'  operation,  and  that  nothing  fliort  of  it  can  mai:e 
us  living  members  of  his  myftical  body;  and  that  bnptifm  with  wa- 
■  ter  belong-cd  to  an  inferior  aiu.i  decreafing  difpenfation.  With  refpe<9; 
r  to  the  Lord's  tiupper,  they  believe  that  communication  between 
C\ix\ii  and  his  church  is  not  maintained  by  that  or  any  other  external 
ordinance,  but  only  by  a  real  participation  of  his  divine  nat\ire, 
t}ir<)t!gh  faith  ;  that  this  is  the  fupper  alluded  to.  Rev.  iii.  20 — and 
that  where  the  fubdance  is  attained,  it  is  unncceiTary  to  attend  to  the 
ihadow. 

Beheving  that  the  grace  of  Go<k  is  alone  Efficient  for  falvation, 
they  can  neither  admit  that  it  is  conferred  on  a  few  only,  while  othei-s 
are  left  without.it  j  nor,  thus  aiTerting  its  univerfahty,  can  they  hmit 
its  operation  to  a  partial  cloanfing  of  the  foul  from  fin,  even  in  this 
Hfe — On  the  contrary,  they  believe  that  God  dorh  vouchuife  to  afflll 
the  obedient  to  fabmit  to  the  guidance  of  liis  pure  Spirit,  th.rougk 
whofe  affillan<:e  they  are  enabled  to  bring  forth  fruitr.  unto  holincfs, 
and  to  ftand  pcrf.8  in  their  pr-efent  rank. 

As  to  oaths,  they  abide  literally  by  Chrlu's  pnCtlve  Injunilion, 
♦*  vS^vear  not  at  all."  They  believe  that  "  wars  and  fightings"  are, 
in  their  origin  and  efre(51:s,  utterly  repugnant  to  the  gofpel,  which  fltii 
treathes  peace  and  gwd  will  to  men.'-  They  aifo  nre  firmly  perluad- 
■ed  that  if  the  benevolence  of  the  gofpel  were  generally  prevalent  ia 
the  minds  of  men,  it  would  cfTedually  prevent  them  ixom  opprefling, 
much  more  from  enflaving  f  their  brethren,  of  whatever  complexion  ; 
and  would  even  infincnce  their  treatment  of  the  brute  creation,  which 
'<vould  no  longer  groan  the  vi(5Vim.s  of  their  -ivavice,  or  of  their  falfc 
ideas  of  picafure.  They  profefs  that  their  principles,  v.-hich  inculcate 
fubmiffion  to  tl^.e  laws  in  ail  cafes  wherein  couTcience  is  not  violated, 
are  a  fecurity  to  the  falutarr  purpoiiss   of  ^ov:n:ment.  .  But  they 

'83  '  hoiJ 

*  Duiiirg  the  Isfe  wir^  fora<  of  i heir  number,  contrary  t.->  this  articl:  oftlief- 
faith,  tlrought  it  ftuir  diity  to  i.'.Uc  »p  arms  in  defence  ♦!  their  country.  T  lus 
raid  the  foundation  of  a  fccelTion  from  thx.x  bretlircn,  and  ;tte)-  n<iw  form  1  fep-' 
arate  congrcgr.tion  ia  Fhilaftclphia,  by  tie  :.  .me  of  the  "  Relilting  or  Figriting- 
Qifakers." 

+  Ta  thf  prefent  war  r-T  r.bfrallty  and  humcn'/f,  3g»inft  avarice  and  ciiifity, 
in  df fciKt  of  the  Blacks,  I'ri*-  Qj'''*^'-''^^  'i"*'  ^'^'^  ^'^*  *•'»"*''  fioa^ur  of  having  il-iil  fii 
tbe  il;  .i.lriou!  csamplp, 
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hold  that  the  civil  magiftrate  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  matters  o; 
religion,  and  think  perfecution,  in  any  degree,  unwarrantable. 
They  reject  the  ufe  of  thofe  names  of  the  months  and  days,  which, 
having  been  given  in  honour  of  the  heroes  or  gods  of  the  heathen, 
orio-inateJ  in  their  flattery  or  fuperftition  ;  and  the  cuftom  of  fpeak- 
ing  to  a  fingle  perfon  in  the  plural  number,  as  having  arifen  alio 
from  motives  of  adulation.  Compliments,  fuperfluity  of  apparel  or 
furniture,  outward  fhews  of  rejoicing  or  mourning,  and  obfervations 
of  days  and  times,  they  deem  incompatible  with  ilie  fimplicity  and  fm- 
cerity  of  a  Cliriftian  life — and  they  condemn  public  diverfions,  gam- 
ing and.other  vain  amufemcnts  of  tlie  world.  They  require  no  formal 
fubfcription  to  any  article?,  either  as  the  condition  of  memberfliip,  or 
to  qualify  for  the  fervicc  cf  the  church. 

To  effcvft  tiie  falutary  piirpoics  of  dicipline.  Monthly,  Quarterly 
and  Yearly  meetings  are  eRabllflied.  A  Monthly  meeting  is  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  neighbouring  congregations.  Its  bufmefs  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  education  of  their  ofi'- 
fpring — to  judge  of  the  fincerity  and  fitnefs  of  perfons  appearing  to 
be  convinced  of  the  religious  principles  of  the  fociety,  and  defiring  to 
be  admitted  to  raemberihip  ;  to  excite  due  attention  to  the  difcharge 
of  religious  and  moral  duties;  to  deal  with  diforderly  members  ;  to 
appoint  overfeers  to  fee  that  the  rules  of  their  difcipline  are  put  in  prac-. 
tice  ;  to  allow  of  marriages,  &.c.* 

A  Quarterly  meeting  is  compofed  of  feveral  Monthly  meetings. 
At  tliis  meeting  are  produced  written  anfwers  from  Monthly  meetings, 
to  certain  queltions  refpefting  the  condud  of  their  members  and  the 
meeting's  care  over  them.  The  accounts  thus  received  are  digefted 
and  fent  by  reprefentatlves  to  die  Yearly  meeting.  Apj^cals  from 
the  judgment  of  Monthly  meetings,  are  brought  to  tJie  Quarterly 
meetings. 

The  Yearly  meeting  has  the  general  fuperintendcnce  of  the  fociety 
in  the  country  in  which  it  is  eilablilhed.f  The  bufmefs  of  this  meet- 
lag  is  to  give  faith  its  advice — make  fuch  regulations  as  appear  to  be 
rcquiiil.;,  or  excite  to  the  obfcrvance  of  thofe  already  made,  &c.  Ap- 
jk'hIs  tn>m  the  judgni^-nt  of  quarterly  meetings  are  here  finally  dcter- 
Jjiihtd  ;  and  a  bri)ijierly  conefpondeuc.*,  by  eplftlcs,  is  maintaiaei 
vitli  otlier  yearly  meetings. 

As 

Their  JTioiIc  of  marrying  15  as  follow?: — Thofe  who  intoiHl  to  marry,  ajpoar 
«ogcth<ir,  :.nd  propofc  ihcir  iritrntion  to  the  monthly  mcctini;,  ar.',  i'r.ot  attend^ 
I  y  ihcir  pniciits  or  giiaidians,  proHiicf  a  wriucn  ccnificate  of  their  Lonfent,  figo^ 
ill  rlie  prrlrncc  of  witiiciFcs.  'i'hc  meeting  then  jppoints  a  committer  <o  inquirf 
V  iieil.ir  ihey  are  clear  of  oth:r  engagements  rcfpcfting  mariiagc  ;  and,  if  al  .1  l\ihfe- 
r,ueni  niccting,  to  which  the  parties  alfo  come  and  Jeclarc  the  continuance  i  lieir 
iiiirndon,  no  objrrtions  aie  reported,  they  h.-.vc  the  meeting's  confent  to  fu.cm- 
r.xe  their  mtemlcd  maniipe.  Thi«  is  done  in  a  public  meeting  for  worlliip,  to- 
wai.Ulhe  clofc  of  which  the  yArur$  ftand  up  and  folcmnly  talce  each  other  for  huf- 
lanJ  and  wife.  A  ctrtifioatc  of  the  proceedings  is  then  piiblickiy  read  and  fifneil 
ly  il..-  partiM,  and  afterwards  by  the  rcfacions  and  others  as  witnelVcs,  \<liith  >  ioftti 
1/ie  fjlemnity. 

i  The  <)uaVers  have,  in  all,  f.ifu  yeaiJy  meetings.  One  in  London,  to  which 
come  reprcfeotatives  fiom'  rrcl.nd.  The 'other  fix  are  in  the  United  State  " 
1.  Ne*  Eiigland.    2.  New  Yoik,    5.  New  Jcrfey  and    P<;nnfylvania,   4.  Marylau- 
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As  they  believe  women  may  be  rightly  called  to  the  work  of  the 
aniniftry,  they  alfo  think  they  may  Ihare  in  their  Chriftian  difcipline- 
Accordingly  they  have  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings  of 
their  own  lex  ;  held  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  place  -with 
thofe  of  the  men  5  but  feparately,  and  without  the  power  of  making 
tules. 

Their  elders  and  miniftcrs  have  meetings  peculiar  to  themfelvcs. 
Thefe  meetings,  called  Meetings  of  minifters  and  elders,  are  generally 
held  in  the  corapafs  of  each  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meet- 
ing— for  the  purpofes  of  exciting  each  oth^r  to  the  difcharge  of 
their  feveral  duties— of  exteviding  advice  to  thofe  who  may  appear 
weak,  &c.  They  alfo,  in  the  intervals  of  the  yearly  meetings,  give 
certificates  to  thofe  minifters  who  travel  abroad  in  die  work  of  the 
miniftry. 

The  yearly  meeting,  held  in  London,  1675,  appointed  a  meeting, 
to  be  held  in  that  city,  for  the  purpofe  of  advifmg  and  affifting  in 
caifes  of  fuffcring  for  confcic-.ice  fake,  called.  Meeting  for  fuffering?, 
v.hich  is  yet  continued.  It  is  compofed  of  Friends  under  the  nam?; 
of  correfpondents,  chofcn  by  the  feveral  quarterly  meetings,  who  re- 
fide  in  and  near  the  city.  This  meeting  is  entrufted  with  the  care  of 
pi  inting  and  diftribuliog  books,  and  with  the  management  of  its  ftock, 
and  confidered  as  a  ftanding  committee  of  the  yearly  meeting.  In 
none  of  their  meetings  have  they  a  Prefident,  as  they  believe  Divine 
Wifdom  alone  ought  Lo  prefide ;  nor  has  any  member  a  right  to  claim 
■pre-eminence  over  the  reft. 

'  The  Methodist  denomination  cf  Chriftlans  arofe  in  England  in 
4  739 ;  and  made  their  firft  appearance  in  America  about  24  years  fince. 
Their  general  ftyle  is,  *'  The  United  Societies  of  the  Methodift  Epif- 
x:opal  Church."  They  profefs  themfelves  to  be  *■'  a  company  of  men, 
having  the  forni  and  feeking  the  power  of  godlinefs,  united  in  order 
to  pray  together,  to  receive  the  word  of  exhortation,  and  to  watch 
over  one  another  in  love,  that  they  may  help  each  other  to  work  out 
their  falvation."  Each  fociety  is  divided  into  claffes  of  12  perfons  ; 
one  of  whom  is  ftyled  the  Leader,  whofe  bufmcfs  it  is  to  fee  each  pev- 
fon  in  his  clkfs  once  a  week,  in  order  to  inquire  how  their  fouls  prof- 
fer, to  advlfe,  reprove,  comfort  or  exhort  as  occafion  may  require  ;  and 
to  receive  contributions  for  the  relief  of  tlie  church  and  poor.  In  or- 
der to  admiffion  into  their  focieties  they  require  only  one  condition,  viz, 
*•  A  defire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  i.  e.  a  defire  to  be  faved  from 
their  fins."  It  is  expefted  of  all  who  continue  in  their  focieties,  that 
they  fhould  evidence  their  defire  of  falvation,  by  doing  no  harm,  by 
avoiding  all  manner  of  evil,  by  doing  all  manner  of  good,  as  they  have 
ability  and  opportunity,  efpecially  to  the  houfchold  of  faith  ;  employ- 
ing them  preferably  to  otliers,  buying  of  one  another  (unlefs  they  can 
be  ferved  better  elfewhere)  and  helping  each  other  in  bufinefs — And 
-alfo  by  attending  upon  all  tlie  ordinances  of  God  ;  fuch  as  public 
"worinip,  the  fupper  of  the  Lord,  family  and  private  prayer,  fearcbing 
the  fcriptures,  and  faP.ing  or  abftinence.  The  late  celebrated  Mr, 
Jolir.  Wefley,  is  confidered  as  the  father  of  this  clafs  of  Methodifts, 
»rho,  as  they  deny  fome  of  the  leading  Calviniilic  .dofflrines,  and  hold 
S  4  foipc 
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fome  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Arminius,  may  be  called  Jnnhnan  Meth' 
odjjls.  The  famous  Mr.  Whitefield,  was  the  leader  of  the  Calvimftic 
Mdhociyis,  who  are  numerous  in  England,  and  a  few  are  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  who  were  patronized  and  fupplied  with 
minifters,  by  the  late  lady  Huntingdon. 

In  1788,  the  number  of  Wcjhlan  Methodifts  in  the  United  States, 
flood  thus  : 

Georgia  ?oti  Delaware       7  « 

S.  Carolina  3366         Pennfylvaniaj  ^^ 

N.  Carohna  .  <^^7  79         Newjerfey  1751 

Virginia  HSS*^         ^'^^^"  York  2C04 

Maryland  11017  

Total  43265 

Since  this  eRimate  of  their  numbers  was  taken,  fome  fcvv'fcattering 
focieties  have  been  coUeded  in  different  parts  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  their  numbers  increafed  in  other  parts;  fo  that  in  1790, 
the  whole  connexion  amounted  to  57,62  i.  To  fuperintend  the  Mcth- 
odift  connexion  in  America,  they  had,  in  17S8,  two  Bifliops,  30  El- 
ders, and  50  Deacons. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  whole  number  of  peifons  in  full 
connexion  with  the  Metliodift  Epifcopal  church,  amounted,  in  1790, 
to  71,568. 

The  whole  number  of  Romax  Catholics,  in  the  United  States  is 
eftimuted  at  about  50,000  ;  one  half  of  which  are  in  the  (late  of  Mary- 
land. Their  peculiar  and  leading  doclrines  and  tenets  are  too  gen- 
erally known  to  nead  a  recltid  liete.  They  have  a  Bithop,  who  relides 
inBaUimore,and  many  of  their  congiegations  are  large  and  refpeftable. 

The  German  inhabitants  in  thelb  Itatcs,  who  principally  belong  to 
Pennfylvania,  and  New  York,  are  divided  into  a  variety  of  iciXs ;  the 
principal  of  which  arc,  iaithcrans,  Calviujfts  or  Frefbyterians,  Mora- 
A'ians,  Tuukcis,  and  Menuonilb.  Of  theie  the  German  Lutherans 
are  the  moR  numerous.  Of  this  denomination, and  the  German  Prefby- 
terians  or  CalvinilU,  who  are  next  to  them  in  nunibers,  tlieve  are  up- 
wards of  60  miiiifters,  in  Pennfylvauia — ;>ud  the  former  have  12,  and 
.th>e  latter  6  churches  in  the  ftate  of  New  York.  Many  of  their 
«hurchcs  are  large  and  fplcndid,  and  in  fome  inftaaces  furndhed  with 
organs.  Thefe  two  denominations  lii'e  together  in  the  gveatefl  liar- 
jnony,  often  preaching  in  each  others  cliurches,  and  fometimes  unit- 
ing in  the  erc«5lion  of  a  church,  in  which  they  alternately  vvorlhip. 

The  Moravians  are  a  rofpedlable  body  of  Chriliians  in  thefe  jlates. 
Of  this  denomination,  there  were,  in  1788,  about  1300  ibuls  in  Penn- 
fylv.mia ;  viz.  at  Bethlehem,  between  5  aud  600,  which  number  lias 
iince  increaled— at  Na/iu-oih,  450  ;  at  I.iuz,  upwards  of  3C0.  Tlicir 
other  fcttlcments,  in  th.;  United  St;ite.s,  arc  at  Hope,  in  Newjcrfcy, 
about  100  fouls  ;  at  Y<';icuovia,  on  Yadkin  riwer,  North  Carolina,  con- 
laining  6  churche...  Bciides  thefe  rcijuku-  fettlcmeni-S  formed  by 
KK-h  only  as  arc  members  of  the  breihren's  cluuch,  and  live  together 
in  good  order  and  iuv.nony,  thci-eare  in  uiiferent  ]\u-:s  rf  Pcaiiiylva- 
iiia,  Miuyland  and  New  Jerfcy,  i-ind  In  llie  cities  and  towns  erf  New- 
port,-(R.Illand)  N\*\v  York,  Phiiadclphia,  lyancajicr,  Yorktown,  &c. 

corjrrciiations 
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congregations  of  tiae  brethren,  who  have  their  own  church  and  min-  . 
ifter,  and  hold  the  fame  principles,  and  doftrinal  tenets,  and  church 
rites  and  ceremonies  as  the  former,  tlioagh  theii"  local  fituation  does 
not  admit  of  luch  particular  regulations,  as  are  peculiar  to  the  regular 
iettlements. 

They  cM  themfelves,  "  The  Uuital  Brethren  of  the  Protcfani  Ef-[fer.fcl 
Clu7-rh.'"  They  are  called  Moravians,  becaufe  the  firl^  fettiers  in 
die  Englilh  dominions  were  chieMy  migrants  from  Mcn-avia,  Thefe 
were  the  remnant  and  gemiine  defcendents  of  the  church  c  f  the  an- 
cient United  Brethren,  eftablilhed  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  as  early 
as  the  year  1456.  About  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  they  left 
their  native  country  to  avoid  perfecuticn,  and  to  enjoy  liberty  of 
ccnfcience,  and  the  true  exercife  of  the  religion  of  their  forefathers. 
They  were  received  in  Saxony,  and  other  Proteftant  dominions,  and 
were  encouraged  to  fettle  among  them,  and  were  joined  by  many  fu- 
rious people  of  other  denominations.  They  adhere  to  the  Ausuitaa 
Confefiion  of  Faith,  v/hich  was  drawn  up  by  the  Proteftant  divines  at 
the  time  of  the  reformation  in  Germany,  in  the  year  1530,  and  pre- 
fented  at  the  diet  of  the  empire  at  Auiburg  ;  and  which,  at  that  time, 
contained  the  dodrinalfyftem  of  ail  the  eRabJilhed  Proteftant  churches. 
They  retain  the  difcipline  of  their  ancient  church,  and  n<ake  ufe  of 
Epifcopal  ordination,  v.-hich  has  been  handed  down  to  them  in  adireft 
line  of  fuccefiion,  for  more  than  three  hundred  years.* 

They  profefs  to  live  in  (Iridl  obedience  to  the  ordinances  of  Chrill, 
fui-h  as  the  obfervation  of  the  Sal)bath,  Infant  Baptifm,  and  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  and  in  addition  to  thefe,  ihey  pradife  the  foot  wafhing,  the 
Icifs  of  love,  and  the  ufe  of  the  lot. 

They  were  introduced  into  AmiCrica  by  Count  Zinzendorf,  and  fet- 
tled at  Betlilehem,  which  is  their  principal  fettlcment  in  /-merica,  as 
early  as  1741.  Regularity,  induftry,  ingenuity  and  economy,  ar:; 
charaderiftics  of  thefe  people. 

The  TuNKTRS  ;ire  fo  called  in  derifion,  from  tlie  word  tmlm^io  put 
a  morjdinfauce.  The  Englilh  word  that  conveys  the  proper  meaning 
of  Tunkers  is  Sops  gv  Dippers.  They  are  alfo  called  T-^mblers,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  perform  baptifm,  whicli  is  by  putting  the 
perfon,  while  kneeling,  head  firll  under  water,  fo  as  to  refemble  the 
motion  of  the  body  ra  the  a<5l!on  of  tumbling.  The  Germans  f  amd  the 
letters  /  and  h  like  d  and/> ;  hence  the  words  Timkers  and  Tumblers 
have  befen  corruptly  written  Dunksrs  and  Dnmplers. 

The  firft  appearing  of  thefe  people  in  America,  v.a:^  in  the  fi;!!  of  the 
year  lyrp,  ^vhen  about  twenty  fiimilics  landed  in  Pinladelphia,  and 
difperfed  tiien-ilelves  in  various  parts  of  Pennfylvania.  They  are  wirat 
are  called  General  Baptiils,  and  hold  to  general  redem;  tiun 
aiYd  general   falvalion.       They    ufj   great  ,plainnefs   of  drefs  and 

hirg^ugr, 

•  Sse  D?.vld  Crantz's  tlifi'o.-y  of  '*  The  Anci?nt  and  Modern  IJnlrcJ  r.rPiliren's 
^l:'jrch,  tranlUtcd  from  the  German,  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  La  T  rohe."  Lordon, 
1780.  TiioJIe  \vl)o  wiAi  to  obtain  a  tiioroiint;  nJ  imparcia!  kncvlrciie  of  thsir  re- 
;.fin«?  Itniimeiuf  and  cjiftoir.-,  may  fee  ihon  -nc^lciUly  fjmineJ  up  in  a-  pisui  but 
Ji'ivous  ftylf,  in  "An  Ex-po-'ition  of  Cf.r'iftiin  Do>5lr.ir.?,  as  taoght  in  the  Protc-llant 
'•hi:.-ch  o#  tlve  L'nil.'i  KieiJvren,  writi'n  in  GeirBMn,  Iiy  A.  G.  Spafngeaberj ;  wti. 
«:iA«late.i  uj.d  x.ubiinied  \n  Englifti  in  i??}. 
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language,  and  will  neither  fwear,  nor  figlit,   nor  go  to  laAv,  nor 
take  intereft  for  the  money  they  lend.     Tkey  comnn)niy  wear  tlieir 
beards — keep  the  firft  day  Sabbath,  except  one  congregation — have 
the   Lord's  Supper  with   its  ancient  attendants  of  love-feafts,  with 
wafhing  of  feet,  kifs  of  chanty,  and  right  hand  of  fellowfljp.     Theji 
anoint  the  Tick  with  oil  for  their  recovery,  and  ufc  the  trine  immcr-l 
fion,  with  laying  on  cf  hands  and  prayer,  even  while  the  perfon  bap- 
tifed  is  in  the  water.     Their  church  government  and  difcipline  are  thi 
fiUTie  with  thofc  of  the  Englilh  Baptifts,  except  that  every  brother  ii 
allowed  to  ff  eak  in  the  congregation  ;  and  their  bed  fpeaker  is  ufualJ 
ly  ordained  to  be  their  minifter.     Th?y  have  deacons,  deaconeffe 
(from  among  their  ancient  widows)  and  exhorters,  who  are  alllicer 
ed  to  ufe  i.t-eir  gifts  ftatedly.     On  the  whole,  notwithflanding  theil 
peculiarities,  they  appear  to  be  humble,  well-meaning  Chriftians,  an4 
have  acquired  the  charaftcr  of  the  harmlefs  Tunkers. 

Their  principal  fettlement  is  at  Ephrata,  fometimes  called  Tunker 
town,  in  Lancaftcr  county,  fixty  miles  wcftward  of  Philadelphia.  I^ 
conlilts  of  about  forty  buildings,  ol"  which  three  are  places  ofworfnip* 
One  is  called  Sharon,  and  adjoins  the  fifters*  apartment  as  a  chapel  j 
another,  belonging  to  the  brothers'  apartment,  is  called  Bethany.  Tc 
thcfc  the  brethren  and  fifteri  refort,  fepamtely,  to  worfhip  morning  an<i 
evening,  and  fometimes  in  the  night.  The  third  is  a  common  church^ 
called  Zion,  wliere  all  in  tlie  fettlement  meet  once  a  week  for  publi^ 
vorfln'p.  The  brethren  have  adopted  die  White  Friars'  drcfs,  wit 
fome  alterations  ;  the  fifters  that  of  the  nuns  ;  and  both  like  ther 
have  taken  the  vow  of  celibacy.  All  however  do  not  keep  the  vow.« 
When  they  niarryj  tliey  leave  their  cells  raid  go  among  the  married 
people.  They  fubfift  by  cultivating  their  lands,  by  attending  a  print- 
ing office,  a  grift  mill,  a  paper  mill,  an  oil  mill,  &c.  and  the  fifters  by 
fpinning,  weaving,  fcwing,  &c.  They  at  firft  flept  on  board  coucher, 
but  new  on  beds,  and  have  otherwifc  abated  much  of  their  form- 
er feverity.  'J'his  congregation  keep  the  feventh  day  Sabbath.  Thei: 
finding  is  charming,  owing  to  the  pleafantnefs  of  their  voices,  the 
variety  of  parts,  and  the  devout  manner  of  performance.  Befides 
this  congregation  at  Ephrata,  there  were,  in  I  770,  fourteen  others  in 
Aarious  otiier  parts  of  Pcnnfj'lvania,  and  fome  in  Mai7land.  The 
"whole,  exclufivc  of  thofe  in  Maryland,  amounted  to  upwards  of  2000 
funis. 

The  Mevvonists  derive  their  name  from  Mcnno  Simon,  a  native  of 
^yitmars  in  (icrmany,  a  man  '.■"  learning,  born  in  the  year  1505,  in  tlie 
t-me  of  the  reformation  by  J/rhci  ;'nd  Calvin.  He  was  a  famous 
Koman  Catholic  preacher,  till  about  tl:e  year  1531,  when  he  became 
j<  Baptift.  Some  of  Ins  followers  came  into  Pcnnfylvania  from  New 
York  and  fettled  at  Germantowa,  as  early  as  1692.  This  is  at  pref- 
ent  their  jirincipal  congregation,  and  the  mother^of  the  reft.  Their 
wh(  1l'  nimibcr,  in  17 70,  in  Pcnnfylvania,  was  upwards  of  40C0,  divided 
into  thirteen  ch  urchc?,  and  fnrtv-t\vo  congregations,  under  the  care  of 
hftcen  ordained  minifters,  and  fifr;y-thrce 'licJiifod  preachers. 

TJie  Mennonifts  do  not,  like  the  Tunkers,  hold  the  dodrine  of  gen. 
era!  fulvation  j  yet,  like  them,  they  will  neithtr  fwear  nor  fight,  \\o% 

Wear 
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fcear  any  civil  office,  nor  go  to  law,  nor  take  intereft  for  the  money 
they  lend,  though  many  break  this  laft  rule.  Some  of  them  wear  their 
beards  ;  wafti  each  ether's  feet,  &c.  and  ail  ufe  plainnefs  of  fpeech  and 
drefs.     Some  have  been  expelled  their  fociety  for  wearing  buckles  in 

•  their  (hoes,  and  having  pocket-holes  in  their  coats.  T,--ir  church 
government   is  democratical.     They  call  themfelves   the   Harmlefs 

*ChriRi.ins,  Revengelefs  Chriftians  and  Weaponlefs  Chrillians.  They 
are  Baptifts  rather  in  name  than  in  fact ;  for  they  do  not  ufe  inmier- 
fion.  Their  common  mode  of  baptifm  is  this :  The  perlbn  to  be  bap- 
tized kneels  ;   the  minifter  holds  his  hands  over  him,  into  which  the 

'deacon  pours  water,  which  runs  through  upon  tlie  head  of  the  perfon 

•  kneeling.     After  this,  follow  impofition  of  hands  and  prayer. 

The  denomination  ftyled  Universalists,  thongh  their  fohemes  are 

■  very  various,  may  properly  enough  be  divided  into  two  cla(fes,  viz. 
■    Thofe  who  embrace  the  fcheme  of  the  late  Dr.  Chauncey,  exhibited 

>m  his  book  entitled  "  The  Salvation  of  all  Men  ;"  and  the  difciples  of 
Mr.  Elhanan  Winchefter  and  Mr.  John  Murray. 

A  judicious  fummary  of  Dr.  Chauncey's  fentiments  has  been  giv- 
en,* as  follows  : 

"  That  the  fcheme  of  revelation  has  the  happinefs  of  all  mankind 

•  lying  at  bottom,  as  Its  great  and  ultimate  end  :  tlaat  it  gradually 
"tends  to  this  end  ;  and  will  not  fail  of  its  accomplifliment,  when  fully 

completed.  Some,  in  ccnfequence  of  its  operation,  as  conducted  by 
the  Son  of  God,  will  be  difpofed  and  enabled,  in  this  prefent  ftate,  to 

■  make  fuch  improvements  in  virtue,  the  only  rational  preparative  for 
'happinefs,   as  that   they  fhall  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  it  in  the 

next  ftate.  Others,  who  have  proved  incurable  under  the  means 
which  have  been  ufed  with  them  in  this  ftate,  inftead  of  being  happy 
in  the  next,  will  be  awfully  miferable  ;  not  to  continue  fo  finally,  but 
that  they  may  be  convinced  of  their  folly,  and  recovered  to  a  virtuous 
frame  of  mind ;  And  this  will  be  the  efFeft  of  the  future  torments 
upon  many  ;  the  confequence  whereof  will  be  tlielr  falvation,  they 
being  thus  fitted  for  it.  And  there  may  be  yet  other  ftates,  before 
the  fcheme  of  God  may  be  perfected,  and  mankind  univerfally  cured 
of  their  moral  dlforders,  and  in  this  way  qualified  for,  and  finally 
inflated  in,  eternal  happinefs.  But  however  many  ftates  feme  of  the 
individuals  of  the  human  fpecies  may  pafs  through,  and  of  however 
long  continuance  they  may  be,  the  v.-hole  is  intended  to  fiibferve  the 
grand  defign  of  univerfal  happinefs,  and  will  finally  terminate  in  it ; 
infomuch,  that  the  Hon  of  GnJ  and  SwDiour  of  men,  will  not  deliver  up 
his  truft  into  the  hands  of  the  Father,  who  committed  it  to  him,  till 
he  has  difcharged  his  obligations  in  virtue  of  it ;  having  fi.nally  fixed 
all  men  in  heaven,  when  God  will  be  yUli-iAU." 

The  number  of  this  denomination  is  not  known.  The  open  advo- 
cates of  this  fcheme  are  few  ;  though  the  number  is  larger,  ^^ho  em- 
brace the  dodtrine  of  the  falvation  of  all  men,  upon  princi[iles  finii- 
lar,  but  varioufly  differing  from  tiiofe  on  vvliich  the  above-nienLioned 
fcheme  is  grounded. 

TJie 

*  In  Mifs  n.  Adams's  "  "View  of  Reiigionn,"  article  XJniverfaV.Jlu  where  t!.e  read- 
er ijiay  find  alio  a  welUpig^flcd  fuinmary  of  the  arguments  fur  an  J  agair.ft  his  fcheme. 
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The  latter  clafs  of  Univorfalifts  have  a  new  fcheme,  differuig  effcs- 
tlally  from  that  of  tlie  former,  vhich  they  reje<fl  as  inconfiftent  and 
abfurd:  And  they  cannot  conceive  how  they  who  embrace  it,  can, 
*' wiili  any  degree  of  propriety,  be  called  Univerfalills,  on  ApoftoHc 
principles,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  any  idea  of  being' faved 
by,  or  in  the  Lord,  with  an  cverlatVmg,  or  with  any  falvation" — . 
Jlence  tliey  call  them  "  Pharifaical  Univcrfaliits,  who  are  iviU'wgh 
yijlify  thcinfihes. ' '  * 

The  reader  may  form  an  idea  of  fome  of  the  tenets  of  tills  denomi- 
nation  of  Chriftians,  from  what  follows,  collefted  from  the  Letter  re- 
ferred to  in  the  note,  and  from  a  c*ndid,  well-written  letter  to  the 
Author, from  an  intelligent  Univerlalill.  Thefe  letters,  written  late.-  ' 
ly,  by  the  lieads  of  the  denomination,  and  profefling  to  reftify  mif- 
takes  iefpecting  dotfrrines  propagated  under  the  Chriilian  name — to 
give  the  character  of  a  Cotifi/ietit  or  Chnjlian  Unlverfalji — and  to  ac- 
quaint the  world  with  tlieir  ;7Y//fentimei-kts,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude, 
give  as  true  an  account  of  their  fcheme  as  can  be  obtained. 

From  tJiefe  letters  it  appears,  that  they  "  conceive  that  God  is  the 
Fiilhrr  of  iha  unlverfe,  that  the  Creator  is  almighty,  that  bis  purpofe 
in  creation  was  worthy  the  chara<5ter,  Father ;  and  of  courfe  that  it 
was  gracionfly  benignant;  that  Iris  'decrees  are  his  eternsl  purpof<t, 
according  to  the  council  of  his  own  will,  whereby  for  his  own  glory 
"he  iiath  lorc-ordaincd  wliatfoevcr  fliail  come  to  pafs  ;'  that  the  plan 
of  redemption  was  coeval  with  the  creation,  and  that  the  events  of 
time,  through  the  over-ruling  pt evidence  of  Jehovah,  will  finally 
ifiue  in  the  happincfs  of  every  Imman  being."  They  believe  th^t 
public  worlhip  on  pvi*,-y  firft  day  of  the  week,  is  an  incumbent 
duty  on  ^// real  lovers  of  divine  truth — tJiat  prayer,  as  it  indicates 
truft /«,  and  dependence  oh  God,  is  part  of  his  woriiiip — They  believe 
that  the  ZJf.'fkw,  whobegxiiied  F>e,  and  notour^r///tr'-rr/''j  thcrafelves,  , 
did  the  deed  which  brought  ruin  and  death  on  all  the  Human  race-^ 
That  there  are  two  cla/fe's  of  fallen  fnmers — the  Jngeh  who  kept  not 
their  Hrlt  eflate,  and  the  hurran  nrtttirc  deceived  )>y  the  former,  and  aP' 
fnnntly  deftroycd  confequent  thf.reon — that  a  jiifi  God,  in  the  lavr 
;;iven  by  Mo<Vs,  has  denounced  death  and  the  cui-fc  on  every  cne  ivho 
i-cnfiniir.'f)  net  in  allihirigs,  wrilh-ti  iii  the  hnoh  of  the  hiiit  to  tio  tbem—hvX  thai 
:ht  Jimr  God  was  manifeftod  in  the  flefli  as  the  head  of  etcry  man, 
W(.t,/<-  uttLr  the  hitv,  to  rjiaWm  t/ie:rr  that  ors  und-r  the  law.,  bei.".g  r.c.ik  a 
rurfejor  thtm — that  he  tnjhd  dfathfor  eivry  rimiy  being  a  Saviour,  not  of 
a  /'Tx»  otdj,  but  t.f  all  iiuii — and  th.U  the  JcclHralicm  of  this  is  thegofpeL 
'i  hey  bcjicve  that  when  God  denounces  on  the  haann  race,  v/oe**, 
^•.raii'i,  uihuIatJon,  death,  damnation,  <xc.  in  die  Icrlpturcs,  he  freaks 
n  his  Icglflative  capacity  ,is  the  jilll  God  who  v.'ill  ly  tio  n.-jrn  rhar  the 
.?'''^'y — t^-ii  when  lie  fpeaks  of  mercy,  grace,  peace,  of  life  as  the  gift 
Mkf<i  God,  and  lalvation  in  whok  or  in  p.irr,  he  fpeaks  in  tlie  <  liaracter 
"^'f-iUiCjiif'i  (.I'.il  MiJ  S.ii  icw — that  the  former  is  the  language  of  tlic  hiw  ; 
ihc  latter  the  langaagc  if  li.e  i^ofpel. 

They  dctm  it  an  incumbent  duty  "wiLh  deep  anguilh  of  fpijit  to 
ronfefs  their  manifold  traufgrclfions ;  unfeignedly  to  repent  of  every 

evil  ; 
Ct  Mr  Mwrrsy-  ■•  Lefrr  to  a  rii«n»l,"  pagf+c,  ^r,  printed  in  B«ft»a,  I7jiy 
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©TJl ;  to  fupplicate  tlie  upholding  mercy  of  their  redeeming  God,  and 
to  proRrate  thcnifelves  Idw  at  his  footftool  for  forgivenefs  of  ilns. 
lliey  believe  that  a  paternal  Creator  holds  in  his  hand  the  red  of 
Fiuherly  dtjfliftniait,  and  that  they  who  forfukc  the  way  of  truth  ihall 
k  beaten  ivith  many  Jlrlpes.  The  Chriftian  Univerfalift  dcpi-ecates  the 
divine  vrath,  and  would  be  holy  as  God  is  holy." 

They  believe  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  came  to  fave  the  human  nciunr 
from  the  powcjr  and  dominion  of  the  Devil,  and  his  works — that  he 
I  came  to  deftroy  the  latter,  that  lie  might  fave  the  former — that  "Sin 
i$  the  work  of  the  Devil — that  he  is  the  Worler  and  Doer  of  whatever 
gives  offence" — that  Jefas,  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  fhall  fep- 
arate  from  his  kingdom,  both  the  ennl  Worker  and  his  evil  Vv^orks  ;  the 
t\>il  Worhr,  in  the  charatfier  oi goa.'s  ;  the  fiv7  ivorks  in  the  character  cf 
tares.  They  fuppcfe  that  what  is  wicked  in  mankind,  is  reprefented. 
'  by  the  evil  feed  fown  by  the  evil  Gne  in  human  nature^  and  tliat  "  when 
the  Sower  of  the  evil  izti^^^  and  all  the  evil  feed  fown,  fhall  be  feparat- 
«d  from  the  feed  wliich  God  fowed,  then  the  feed  which  is  properly 
Cod's  feed,  v/iil  be  like  him  who  fowed  Vi,  pure  and  holy." 

They  confider  all  ordinances  as  merely  Jhaclcvji  ;  yet  they  celebrate 
tlie  Lord's  Supper,  by  eating  bread  and  drinking  wine  ;  and  fome  of 
them  fnppofe  that  e^eiy  time  they  eat  bread  and  drink  wine,  they  com- 
ply wi:h  our  Lord's  injuncrion,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me."' 
**  The  bread  and  the  wine,  they  confider  as  the  ftanding  niem.orials. 
©f  the  colledion  of  the  many  individuals  of  mankind  into  one  myfticai 
lody  of  our  Lord — that  thefe  appropriated  emblems  v/ill  not  fail  to- 
figure  this  divine  union  ;  and  they  are  ready  to  fay,  *  for  as  often  as  ye 
cat  this  bread  and  diink  this  cup  ye  do  (hew  the  Lord's  death  till  he 
come."  They  "  admit  cf  but  me  baptifm,  t})e  baptizer  Jefus  Clirifl,. 
the  elements  made  ufe  of,  the  Holy  Ghoft  and  fire."  They  con- 
ceive, however,  that  '*  tlie  fprinkling  with  water  cannot  injure  an  in- 
fant, but  as  they  find  no  example  ci  this  ceremony  in  holy  writ,  they 
are  contented  v/ith  dedicating  their  children  to  him  to  whom  they  prop- 
erly belong." 

They  believe  in  a  judgment  pajl  and  a  judgment  to  <:vr — that  the 

faji  judgm.ent  is  either  tliat  in  which  the  world  was  judged  in  the 

fecond  Adam,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Saviour,  "  Notu  Isthejudg- 

meni  of  this  world — nciv  is  the  Prince  cf  this  nvorld  cajl  out,  and  judgment 

execated  on  them  and  on   the   whole   humgn  nature,  according  to  the 

righteous  judgment  of  God — or  that  which  every  man  is  to  exercife 

:  upon  himfelf,  according  to  the  words  ^' judge yourfehes  and  ye  ft)ali  net 

\he judged" — "  The  judgment  to  come  is  that  in  which  all  who  have  not 

judged  themfelves — all  unbelievers  of  the  human  race,   and  all  the 

fallen  angels,  fhall  be  judged  by  the  Saviour- — but  thcfe  two  charafters 

;  VIZ.  unhellfvers  of  the  human  race,  and  xhc  fallen  angels  fliall  be  placed,  the 

•fanner  on  the  right,  the  latter  on  the  left  hand  of  their  Judge  ;  the  cnc 

under  the  denomination  ci  Jloeep,  for  whofe  falvaticn  the  Saviour  laid 

down  his  life — the  other  under  the   denomination  of  goats,  who  are 

the  accurfed,  whofe  nature  he  pafTed  by— "  The  human  natvre''  (i,  e. 

the Jheep  or  unbelievers  of  the  liuman  race)  as  the  offspring  cf  th/^ 

everlafting  Fatlier,  an4  the  ninfrrnd  of  the  l^ord,  fhail  be  brought,  by 
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divine  power,  into  the  h'lngdom  prepared  for.  themy  before  the  founda'tcn  of 
thi  -world — the  other  nature,  (i.  e.  the  goats,  or  fallen  angels)  "will 
be  lent  into  tht  fre  prepared  fur  them."  From  which  it  appears,  that  it 
ia  their  opinion,  that  unbelievers  of  the  human  race,  or  Jheep  and  xht  fallen 
eiasrels  or  goat e,  will  be  the  only  clalFes  of  creatures  concerned  in  the 
awards  of  the  lad  judgment — and  that  the  righteous,  or  believers  iiv 
Chrift,  will  not  then  be  judged,  having  pre vioufly  judged  themlelves.* 
"But  the  reR  of  mankind,"  fay  they,  "will  be  the  iubjedts  of  this 
judgment,  wlien  our  Suviourfhall  be  revealed  from  heaven  in^amingfre, 
taking  vengiance  on  them  that  knotv  not  God,  and  obey  not  thegofpel ;  and  they 
Jljall  then  be  pun'ijhed  •with  everlafl'mg  deflruS'ion  from  the prefence  of  the  Lord 
and  the  glory  of  hh  poiuer"  Then-  Inference  from,  and  expofitionof  this 
paiTage,  are  peculiar,  and  will  ferve  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  tlieir 
manner  of  explaining  other  parallel  pali'ages  of  fcripture.  From  this, 
awful  revelation  of  the  Saviour,  to  take  vengeance  on  them  that  know 
not  God,  and  obey  not  the  gofpel,  they  infer  this  confequence, "  they 
■fliall  then  be  made  to  know  God,  and  obey  the  gofpel."  The  ever- 
lailing  dcftrudlion,  from  the  prefence  of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of 
his  power,  with  which  thcyy^-aV  be  punifhed,  they  fuppofe  is  fuffered 
by  unbelievers,  in  confe'juence  of  the  revelation  of  the  everlafting 
d  c  ft  rud  I  on,  />rewoj/ J  to  this  awful  period;  and  that  they  will  fuffer  no 
puniihn^nt  after  it ;  for  "  it  is  not  faid"  they  (liy,  "  that  they  Ihall  be 
cveruflingly  punilhed  with  deftruction."  They  explain  their  idea  of 
everlajimg  punfl^ment  and  filtering  the  pairi  of  eternal  fire,  thus,  "  Were- 
h  pojfible  to  find  a  culinary  fire  that  never  would  be  extinguilhed,  but 
in  the  ftricteft  fenfe  of  the  word,  was  everla/ling  or  eternal — Ihould  any. 
member  of  the  body  pafs  through  that  burning  flame,  though  but  a 
moment  oj  tints  had  been  thus  fpent  in  pafllng  through  ;  yet  even  iU' 
that  moment,  it  would  I'uffer  the  pain  of  eternal  fire.  But  whether  they 
believe  it  pofible  that  there  ftiould  be  fuch  a  fire,  or  that  unbelievcri 
fliall  be  doomed  to  fuffer,  the  punijl:ment  of  eternal fre  by  thus  pafiing'; 
llirough  it,  they  do  not  declare. 

They  do  not  fuppofe  that  "  all  mankind  will  be  on  a  level  in  thft- 
article  of  death,  but  that  they  who  die  in  unbelief,  will  lis  down  in  for - 
roiu,  and  rife  to  the  rcfurrc<5lion  of  damnation,  or  condemnation  } 
and  when  the  bonks  fliall  be  opened,  and  the  dead,  both  fmall  aai 
great,  Ihall  be  j,udged  out  of  the  things  written  in  the  books,  every 
mouth  fhall  be  lloj^ped,  and  all  the  world  become  guilty  before  God  f 
and  while  conlcious  ot  guilt,  hwX.  ignorant  of  a  Saviour — they  Ihall  call 
on  the  locks  and  nicuntalni  to  fall  on  them  to  hide  th-.m  from  the 
wrath  of  tlie  1.  imb  :  But  that  in  ihit  judgment  the  judge  is  the  Saviour-^ 
they  will  be  judged  by  their  own  head;"  and  as  the  head  of  every  man" 
is  Chrill,  all  of  courf-  mull  be  acquitted  and  faved.  ' 

Al'.hou'-h  they  b-'i-ve  that  the  devil  is  the  doer  or  worker  of  ever/' 
thin;^  tiu:  give's  OiTouce  ;   yet  they  alfcrt  that  "  all  men  at  all  times  arO 

linners, 

•  In  the  foMo.ving  palT^ice,  tliccontr.iry  fct-ms  to  be  nfTertcd.  Spanking  of  thtflaft 
j.iJginent,  it  is  laid,  "  I'ri  :,  iri''.tau  of  \\i.\i  ;.nl  Members,  being  judgrd  together, 
by  tile  l)cudChrift,  ibc  liiu'nn  /..tturr,  tlie  infi;  bers  are  cuiifidL-icd  in  tiicir  diftinft 
charirtcrs,  a*  g<K,d  and  evil,  -ix  Uelh-jcr  and  unbclievci-,  as  children  of  liglit,  and  clwU 
drcn  of  darknclV—indyW^.-Jb^  their  own  head,"         [£«/'f '',/■.  33-] 
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finners,  and  come  fliort  of  the  glory  of  God  ;"  but  they  believe  that- 
Vrhat  ChiiH  fufTcrcd,  "  was  confidered  by  the  grrat  Laivgher,  as  done 
and  fuffercd  by  every  man  in  his  oavti  perfon  ;  and  that  every  man  is' 
as  much  interefted  in  what  Chrlft  the  fecond  Adam  did,  as  they 
Weie  in  what  the  firft  Adam  did" — thus  believing,  they  confider  God 
as  juft  in  being  their  Saviour,  as  he  Vv'ould  have  been  in  their  etenial 
damnation. 

The  Confjlent  Univerfalifi,  "  does  not  confider  himfelf  under  the  law 
,  any  more  than  a  woman  confiders  herfelf  under  the  diredion  c  r  domin- 
ion of  a  hufband  that  is  dead  and  buried  ;  nor  is  he  afraid  of  death, 
being  affured  that  Jefus  hath  abolifhed  deatli,  and  left  notliing  of  it  but 
the/ladoiv." 

The  Univerfalius  of  this  denomination,  afiert  the  duty  of  doing 
right  as  men,  as  members  of  civil  fociety,  and  as  Chrifdans.  That 
'  as  members  of  civil  fociety,  they  muft  fubmit  to  the  laws  ;  or  if 
thought  too  fevere  they  may  avoid  them  by  a  removal  from  the  ftate. 
That  as  Chriilians,  they  muft  be  under  the  direftion  of  Chrift,  and  da 
whaifoever  he  commands  them  ;  and  thefe  are  his  commandments,  '*  that 
'  Kve  believe  in  him,  and  love  one  another." 

On  the  whole,  "  the  Chrljllan  Univerfalift  umjorin'y  believes,  that  al- 
i  though  every  individual  of  mankind  are  the  children  of  the  Moil  High, 
though  they  originated  from  his  plaftic  hand,  were  redeemed  from 
perdition  by  his  benignant  interpofition,  and  are  upheld  by  his  om- 
nipotent power  ;  yet  if  they  forfake  his  ftatutes,  which  point  invaria- 
bly to  tlie  paths  of  peace,  he  will  "  vifit  their  tranfgrelllons  with  a 
rod,  and  their  iniquities  with  ftripes."  (Pfalm  Ixxxix.  32.)  But  as 
all  calamities,  in  the  hands  of  infinite  gocdnefs,  are  defigned  to  reform  and 
ftot  todc/lroy,  the  Cbrjfiian  Univerfal'ifi,  with  holy  gratitude,  and  devout 
adoration,  repeats  the  fucceeding  words,  "  Neverthelefs,  my  loving 
tindnefs  I  will  not  utterly  take  from  him,.nor  fuffer  my  faithfulnefs  to 
fail."       \^MS.  Letter. :\ 

The  number  of  this  denomination,  compared  with  that  of  fome^ 
ethers,  is  inconfiderable.  Thefe  are  fcattered  through  moft  of  the 
ftates  ;  but  the  largeft  body  of  them  are  in  Bofton,  where  Mr,  Mur- 
ray ftatedly  preaches  to  a  large  congregation.  They  have  a  number 
cf  conftituted  churches,  which  are  governed  by  an  ecclefiaftical  con- 
ftitution,  formed  in  1789,  by  a  fmall  convention  of  their  minifters  at 
Philadelphia. 

There  is  a  fmall,.  and  fingularfecl  of  Chriftians,  called  Shakers^ 
which  have  fprung  up  among  us  as  lately  as  1774;  when  a  few  of  this 
fed  came  from  England  to  New  York,  and  there  being  joined  by  a 
few  others,  they  fettled  at  Nifqueunia,  above  Albany,  which  is  their 
principal  fettlement ;  A  few  others  are  fcattered  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  head  of  this  party,  while  fhe  lived,*  was  Anna  Leefe,  ftyled  the 
Eled  Lady.  .  Her  folio vveas  afferted,  that  fhe  was  the  woman  fpokcn 
of  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Revelation,  and  that  fhe  fpoke  feven- 
^  ty-two 

^  ♦  Notwithftanding  her  prcdiflions  and  alTertions  to  the  contrary,  (he  died  in  1784^, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  one  James  Whitaker,  who  alia  died  in  1787.  Jofech  Meacham, 
who  has  attained  the  reputation  of  a  prophet  ajnong  them,  i»at  preiect^thcir  Lead-;:, 
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ty-lwo  tongues  :  And  akhongh  tliefe  tongues  were  unintelligible  _t 
tha  living,  (hs  converf?d  with  the  dead,  who  underftood  her  language, 
They  iilfeged  aKo  that  Ihe  was  the  mother  of  all  the  E/e^  ;  that  flie 
travailed  for  tlie  whole  world — that  no  bleffing  cnuld  defcend  to  any 
pcrl'on  bui:  onlv  by  and  through  her,  and  that  in  the  way  of  her  bein^j 
pf'ffefrcd  of  their  lins,  by  their  confefling  and  repenting  of  them,  on 
by  one,  according  to  her  direftion. 

Their  leading  dOi5trinal ,  tenets,  as  given  by  one  of  their  own  de 
nomination,  are,  **  That  the  fir(l  refurre<5tion  is  already  come,  and 
ROW  is  the  time  to  judge  thcmfelves.  That  they  have  power  to  heal 
tlie  fick,  to  raife  the  dead,  and  caft  out  devils.  That  they  have  a  cor- 
rcfpondcnce  with  angels,  the  fpirits  of  the  faints  and  their  departed 
filonds.  That  they  fpeak  v/ith  divers  kind  of  tongue  in  their  public 
affomblies.  That  it  is  lawful  to  pradice  "jscal  mvpc  with  dancing  in  tliej| 
G'lriftian  churches,  if  it  be  pra<5tifed  in  praifing  the  Lord.  That  their'' 
ch.i.irch  is  come  out  of  the  order  of  natural  generation,  to  be  as  Chrift 
xnai ;  and  that  thofe  who  have  wives  areas  though  they  had  none. 
That  by  tliefe  means  heaven  begins  upon  earth,  and  they  thereby  lofe 
T.Iicir  cartlily  and  fenfual  relation  to  Adam  the  firft,  and  come  to  be 
tvanfparcnt  in  their  ideas,  in  the  bright  and  heavenly  vifions  of  God. 
That  fome  of  their  people  arc  of  the  number  of  the  144,000  who  wcref 
rcdi.-enied  from  the  earth,  and  were  not  defiled  with  women.  Tha<f 
the  word  everlailing,  when  applied  to  the  puniihment  of  the  wickedly' 
means  only  a  limited  period,  except  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  fall  fronil^. 
their  church  ;  and  that  for  fuch  there  is  no  forgiv*nefs,  neithei  in  thir 
world  nor  that  which  is  to  come.  That  it  is  unlawful  to  fwear,  game^ 
or  ufe  compliments  ;  and  that  water  baptifm  and  tUe  Lord's  Suppet'.  i 
are.  abolifned.  That  Adam's  fin  is  not  imputed  to  his  poftcrity  ;  and' 
lliat  the  doiStrines  of  election  and  reprobation  are  to  be  rcje<5ted." 

The  difcipline  of  this  denomination  is  founded  on   the  fuppofc 
peifedion  of  their  leaders.     Tiie  mother,  or  the  Elcv^  Lady,  it  is  fai 
obeys  God  tlirough  Chrift.     European  elders  obey  her.     Ajmrican 
bourer.-,  and  comm.on  people  obey  them  ;  while  confelFion  is  made 
ever/  fecrct  thing,  frcn  the  oldell  to  the  youngeft.     The  peciple 
made  to  believe  that  they  are  feen  through  and  through  in  the  g' 
psl  ghifs  of  j^erfeiftion,  by  their  teachers,  who  behold  the  ftate  of  tlA 
dead,  ami  innumerable  worlds  of  fpirit^,  good  and  bail.  »'■' 

Tiicfc  people  arc  generally  InPiruJled  to  be  very  induftrlous,  an^l 
to  l>iin;;  in  according  to  their  ability,  to  keep  up  the  meeting.  Thcy' 
vary  in  tlifrir  excrcifes.  Tljclr  heavy  dancing,  as  it  is  called,  is  pttfe'i 
formed  I>y  a  perpetual  fpringing  from  the  houfc  floor,  about  fotT 
inches  up  and  down,  both  in  the  men's  and  women's  apartment, mov- 
ing about  v.'itli  extraordinary  tranfport,  fir.ging  fomctrmes  one  at  a- 
tinio,  f.imc times  more,  making  a  perfedV  charm. 

I'liis  elevation  afFe<5l.'5  the  nerves ;  ib  that  they  have  intervals  of 
lliuddering,  as  if  they  were  in  a  ftrong  fit  of  the  ague.  Thcy  fomc- 
times  dap  Iiands,  and  leap  fo  as' to  ftrike  the  joiit  above  their  heads. 
Tii'-y  thuAv  otF  their  outfide  garments  in  thefe  exerclfes,  and  fpend 
thtir  ftrengtii  very  cheerfully  this  way.  Their  chief  fpeakcr  often 
calls  for  intention,  wlien  they  all  ftop  and  hear  fome  liarauguc,  aJKJ 

then 
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rfien  fall  to  elancing  aj^aln.  Tliey  affert,  that  their  dancing  is  the 
token  of  the  great  joy  and  happinefs  of  xhtNew  yerufakm  Jlale,  and 
denotes  the  virtory  over  fin.  One  of  the  poftures,"  which  incresfes 
among  them,  is  turning  round  very  fvift  for  an  hour  or  two.  This 
they  fay  is  to  fhow  the  great  power  of  God. 

They  fometimes  fill  on  their  knees  and  make  a  found  like  the  roar- 
ing of  many  waters,  in  groans  and  cries  to  God,  as  they  fay^for  the 
wicked  world  who  tievfecute  them.* 

-     The  Jews  are  not  numerous  in  the  United  States — They  have  fyn- 
j  agogues  at  Savannah,  Cliarlefton,  (S.  C.)  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
aiid  Newport.     Befides   thnfe  who  refide  at  thefe  places,'  there  are 
Others  fcattered  in  difFerent  tov/ns  in  the  United  States, 

The  Jews  in  Charlefton,  among  otiier  peculiarities  in  burying  their 
dead,  have  thefe  :  After  the  funeral  dirge  fs  fungj  and  jaft  before  the 
corpfe  is  depofited  m  the  grave,'  the  cofEn  is  opened,  and  a  fmall'  b:-ig' 
of  earth,  taken  from  the  grave,  is  carefully  put  under  the  head  of  the 
deceafed  ;  then  fome  powder,  faid  to  be  earth  brought  from  Jerufa- 
reni,  afd  carefully  kept  for  this  purpofe/fs  taken  and  put  upon'  the 
eyes  of  the  corpfe,  in  token  of  their  remembrance  of  the  holv  land, 
ind  of  their  expectations  of  returning  tliither  in  God's  appoint- 
ed lirrie.     Whether  this  cuftom  is  univerfal  among  the  Jews,  is  not 

i'nown.f ,• 

,,  They  generally  expe(ft  a  glorious  return  to- the  Holy  Land,  when; 
ihey  fnall  be  exalted  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  And  they 
flatter  themfelves  tliat  tlie  period  of  their  return  will  fpeedily  arrive, 
though  they  do  not  venture  to  fix  the  precife  time. 
•.The  whole  liumbef  of  perfbns  who  profefs  the  Jewifh  religion, 
in  all  parts  of  th'e  world,  is  fuppofed'  to  be  about  three  millions ;  who, 
is  tlieir  phrafe  is,  are  witneiles  of  the  uiiity  of  God  in  all  the  nations 
in  the  world.  .     ■  ,         •   .         ■ 

;  Befides  the  tellgious  fefts  enumerated,  there  are  a  few  of  the  Ger- 
man inhabitants  in  Pennfylvania,  who  are  ftyled  Swinseildians,  and, 
'  in  Maryland,  a  fmall  number  called  Ni'colite*  or  New  Quakers  ; 
but  with  the  diftinguifhing  fenliments  of  thefe  feds  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted. 

History,}     In  addFticn  to  what  w6  have  already  faid  of  the  dif 

covery  and  fettlement  of  North  America,  we   fhall  here  give  a  brief 

hiftory  of  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  with  a  flcetch  of  the  events 

which  preceded  and  prepared   the  way  for  the   revolution.      This 

general  view   of  the   hiftory  of  the    United   States;  will  ferve  as  at 

fuitahle  introduftion  to  the  particular  hiftories  of  the  feveral  ftates,' 

America  was  originally  peopled  by  uncivilized  nations,  who  lived 

J  moftly  by  hunting  and  fifhing.     The   Europeans^   who   firft  vifited 

,  thefe  Ihores,  treating  the  natives  as  wild  beads  of  the  foreft,  which 

j  have  no  property  in  the  woods  where  they  roam,  planted  the  iland- 

ard  of  their  refpe(5tlve  mailers,  where  they  firft  landed,  and  in  their 

names 

*  Mifs  H.  Adams's  "  View  of  Religions."    Article,  Shakers. 
+  For  the  articles  of  their  faith,  fire,  fee  Mils  H.  Adanxs's  "  View  of  PleligicrxS  " 
Article,  jfcws^  page  290. 
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names  claimed  the  country  by  ri^/jt  of  Jifcovay.*  Prior  to  any  fettle-' 
ment  in  North  America,  numerous  titles  of  tliis  kind  were  acquired 
by  the  Englifti,  French,  Spanifh,  and  Dutch  navigators,  who  came 
hither  for  the  purpofes  of  fifhing  and  trading  with  the  natives.  Slight 
■ds  fuch  titles  were,  they  were  afterwards  the  caufes  of  contention  be- 
tween the  European,  nations.  The  fubjeds  of  different  princes  often 
laid  claim  to  the  fame  trad  of  countiy,  becaufc  both  had  difcovered 
the  fame  river  or  promontory,  or  becaufe  the  extent  of  their  refpedive 
claims  was  uadetermined. 

While  the  fettlements  in  this  vaft  uncultivated  country  w^re  incon- 
fiderable  and  fcattered,  and  the  trade  of  it  confined  to  the  bartering 
of  a  few  trinkets  for  furs,  a  trade  carried  on  by  a  fe\v  adventurers,  the 
interfering  of  claims  produced  no  important  controverfy  among  the 
fettlers  or  the  nations  of  Europe..     But  in  proportion  to  the  progrefs  j 
of  population,  and  the  growth  of  the  American  trade,  the  jealoufies  ] 
of  the  nations,  which  had  made  early  difcoveries  and  fettlements  oa  4 
this  coaft,  were  alarmed  :;  Ancient  claims   were  revived  ;  and  each  ;< 
power  took  meafuresto  extend  and  fccuie  its  own  poflelHons  at  the  i 
expenfe  of  a  rival.  ^ 

By  the  treaty  of  Utreclit  in  i'7 1- j,  the  Englifh  claimed  a  right  of  S 
cutting  logwood- in  the  Bay  of  Cam  peachy,,  in  South  America.  laij 
the  exercife  of  this  right,  the  Englilh  merchants  had  frequent  oppor-  'j 
tunitics  of  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanifli  fettle-  J 
mcnts  on  the  continent.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  Spaniards  refolved  jj 
to  annihilate  a  claimj  which  though  often  acknowledged,  had  never  j 
been  clearly  afcertained.  To  effefi  this  defign  they  captured  the  En- ; 
glifli  vefTcls,  which  they  found  along  the  Spanilh  Nfain,  and  many  of 
the  Britifh  fubjedls  were  doomed  to  work  in  the  mines  of  Pbtofl. 

Repeated  foveriiics  of  this  kind  at  length  (1739)  produced  a  war 
between  England  and  Spain.     Porto  Bello  was  taken  from  the  Span- 
iards, by  admiral  Vernon.     Commodore  Anfon,  with  a  fquadron  o£' 
Ihips,  failed  to  the  South  Sea&,   diftrcifed  the  Spanilh  fettlements  on 
the  weftern  fhorc  of  America,  and  took  a  galleon  laden  with  immenfe 
riches.     But  in  1741,  a  formidable  armament,  deftined  to  attack  Car- 
ihagena;  under  the  command  of  lord  Cathcart,  returned  unfuccell^.^ 
fill,  with  the  lofs  of  upwards  of  twelve  thoufand  Britifh  fuldiers  anit^ 
feamen  ;  and  the   defeat  of  the  expedition,  r.aifed:  a  clamour  againftitij 
the   minifter,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  produced  a  change  in  th»- 
adminiltration.     This  change  removed  the  fccne  of  war  to  Europe^, . 
ib  that  America  was  not  immediately  aft'etfled  by  the  fubfequcnt  trani^- 
anions  ;  except  that  Louifburg,  the  principal  fortrefs  of  Cape  Breton,, . 
was  taken  from  the  French  by  general  Pepperell,  affifted  by  commo- 
dor::  Warren  and  a  body  of  New  England  troops.f 

This  war  was  ended  in  X748,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  figncd  at  Ait 
la  Chapelle,  by  which  rcllitution  was  made,  on  both  fides,  of  all  pla- 
ces taken  during,  the  war. 

Peace 


*  As  well  may  the  >few  7,e.ilanJeri,  who  have  not  yet  difcovered  Europe,  fit  out 
a  lliip,  land  on  tlie  coift  of  Engl«nd  or  Frantc,  and,  tinding  no  inhabitants  but  potr 
}iihtrm:n  and  p«afant»,. claim  the  whole  country  by,  rigfii  of  t/t/coveiy.. 
-    t  Stc  pige  IJJ- 
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,  Peace,  however,  was  of  {hort  duration.  The  French  po/TefTed  Can- 
fida,  and  had  made  coniiderable  lettlements  in  Florida,  cluimin?-  the 
Country  on  both  fides  the  Mifiilippi,  by  right  of  difcovery.  To  fecure 
ind  extend  their  claims,  they  eftablifhed  i.  line  of  forts,  from  Canada 
to  Florida.  They  had  tecured  the  important  pals  at  Niagara,  and 
creded  a  fort  at  the  junction  of  the  Allegana  and  Mononc^ahela  rivers, 
called  Fort  Du  QjieTne.  They  took  pa:ins  to  lecure  the  friendlhip 
and  afliftahce  of  the  natives  ;  encroachments  were  made  upon  the 
Engliih  pofreflions,  and  mutual  injuries  fucceeded.  The  difputes 
ioncng  the  fettlers  in  America,  and  tlie  meafjres  taken  by  the  Frencli 
to  corhmand  all  the  trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  on  the  north,  and 
of  the  Miffifippi  on  the  fouih,  excited  a  jealcufy  m  tlie  Engliih  na- 
tion, which  foon  broke  forth  in  open  war. 

The  next  year  three  other  expeditions  Were  undertaken  in  Ameri- 
ca againil  the  French.  One  was  conduced  by  general  Monckton, 
•iv'ho  had  orders  to  drive  the  French  from  their  encroachments  on 
the  province  of  Nova  Scotia;  This  expedition  was  a:ttended  with 
^uccefs.  General  Johnfon  was  ordered,  with  a  body  of  troops  to  take 
poffeffion  of  Crown  Point,  but  he  did  not  fucceed.  General  ShirleV 
Commanded  an  expedition  againil  the  fort  at  Niagaira,  but  loll  the 
fcafon  by  delay. 

In  1755,  general  Br^ddock  marched  againft  Fort  Du  Quefne ;  but  in 
penetrating  through  the  wildernefs,  he  incautioully  fell  into  an  um- 
bufcade,  and  fuffered  a  total  defeat.  General  Braddock  was  killed^ 
but  the  enemy  not  purfuing  the  vanquiihed  acrofs  the  river,  being 
eager  in  plundering  the  baggage  of  the  dead,  a  part  of  his  troops 
Svere  faved  by  flight  under  tlie  conduift  of  general  Waihingtoh,  at 
that  time  a  colonel,  v/ho  then  began  to  exhibit  proofs  of  thofe  mili- 
tary talents,  by  which  he  afterwards  conduifted  the  armies  of  Anieii- 
ca  to  viAory,  aiid  his  country  to  independence.'  . 
_  The  ill  fuccefs  of  thefe  expeditions,  left  the  Engliih  fettlernents  in 
America  expofed  to  the  depredations  of  both  the  French  and  Indians. 
But  tlic  war  now  raged  in  Europe  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  engaged 
the  attention  of  both  nations  in  thofe  quarters. 

It  Was  'hot  until  the  campaign  in  ij^S,  that  affairs  aifumed  a  more 
{ayourable  afpe<5i  in  Amer-ica.  But  upon  a  change  of  adminilh-ation, 
^  Mr.  Pitt  was  appointed  prime  miniiler,  and  the  operations  of  war  be-i 
.  tame  more  vigorous  a:nd  fucccfiful.  General  Amhcrft  was  fent  to 
take  pofleffion  of  Cape  Breton  ;  and,  after  a  warm  fieac^,  the  garrifon 
Of  Louifburg  furrendered  by  capitulation.  General  Forbes  was  fuc. 
cefsful  in  taking  poiFeffion  of  Fort  Du  Quefne^  which  the  French 
thought  fit  to  abandon.  But  general  AbCrcrombie,  who  ccmxnanded 
the  troops  deftined  to  ait  againft  the  French  at  Crown  Point  and  Ti- 
conderoga,  attacked  the  lines  at  Ticondefoga,  and  was  defeated  with 
a  terrible  {laughter  of  his  troops;  After  his  defeat,  he  returned  to  his 
camp  «it  Lake  George. 

The  next  year,  more  effedual  meafures  were  taken  to  fubdue  the 
French  in  America.     General  Prideaux  and  Sir  William  Johnfon  be- 
gan tl;e  operations  of  the  campaign  by  taking  the  French  tort  near 
T  2  Niacrari^ 
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Niagara.*     General   Amherft  took  pofTeflion  of  the  forts  at  Crowitt 
Point  and  Ticonderoga,  which  the  French  had  abandoned. 

But  the  decitivc  blow,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  French  interefts  m- 
America,  was  the  defeat  of  the  French  irrmy,  and  the  taking  of  Qne- 
bec,  by  the  brave  general  Wolfe.  This  hero  was  flain  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  aiflton  on  tli^  plains  of  Abram,  and  Monfieur  Montcalm, 
the  French  commander,  likcwife  loft  his  life.  The  lois  of  Quebec  was 
foon  followed  by  the  capture  of  Montreal,  by  general  Amherft,  and  I 
Canada  has  remained  ever  fmce  in  poflefflon  of  the  Englilh. 

Colonel  Grant,  in  1761,  defeated  the  Cherokees  in  Carolina,  and 
obliged  them  to  fne  for  peace.  The  next  year  Martinico  was  taken 
by  admiral  Rodney  and  general  Monckton  ;  and  alfo  the  ilTand  of 
Grenada,  S'.  Vincents  and  others.  The  capture  of  thefe  was  foon 
ftillowed  bv  the  furrender  of  the  Hava.nnah,.  the  capital  of  the  ifland- 
of  Cuba. 

In  1763,  a  definitive  treaty  o£ peace  was  concluded  at  Paris,  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain  ;  by  which  the  Englifh  ceded 
to  tlie  French  feveral  iflands  which  they  had  taken  from  them  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  But  were  confirmed  in  the  poflefiion  of  all  North  Ameri- 
ca on  this  fide  the  Mifllfippii  except  the  ifland  of  Orleans. 

But  tliis  war,  however  brilliant  the  fucceifes  and  glorious  the  event, 
proved  the  caufe  of  great  and  unexpetTted  misfortunes  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. Engaged  with  the  combined  powers  of  France  and  Spain,  dur- 
ing feveral  years,  her  exertions  were  furprlfing  and  her  expenfe  im- 
menfe.  To  difcharge  the  debts  of  the  nation,  the  parliament  was. 
obliged  to  havq  recourfe  to  new  expedients  for  raifing  money.  Pre- 
vious to  the  laft  treaty  in  1763,  the  parliament  had  been  fatlsfied  to 
raife  a  revenue  from  the  American  colonies  by  a  monopoly  of  their. 
tradfe; 

At  this  period  the  Britlfli  American  colonies  were  in  a  ftate  ofc 
great  profperity.  Their  population,  commerce  and  wealth  were  ad- 
vancing by  regular  fteps.  Their  internal  governments  were  conduc- 
ed with  a  degree  of  fteadinefs,  frugality  and  wifdom  whicli  have  been 
feldom  equalled  in  any  country.  The  whole  annual  expenfe  of  their 
domcftlc  adminiftratlon  amounted,  to  lets  than  ^,'70,000  fterling. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  obferve,  tliat  there  were  four  kinds  of 
goveiTiment  eilabliftied  in  the  Briliih  American  colonies.  The  firft 
was  a  charter  governm-jnt,  by  which  the  powers  of  Icglllation  were 
vcfted  In  a  governor,  council  and  affembly,  chofcn  by  the  people.  Of 
this  kind  were  the  govemments  of  Conne^licut  and  Rhode  Ifland. 
The  fccond  was  a  proprietary  government,  in  which  the  proprietor  of 
the  province  was  governor  ;  although  he  generally  rcfided  abroad,, 
and  adminiftcred  tlic  government  by  a  deputy  of  his  own  appointment; 
the  aifcmWy  only  luiiig  chofen  by  the  people.  Such  were  the  govern- 
ments of  Pcnnfylvania  and  Maryland;  and,  originally,  of  New  Jerfey 
and  Carolina.  The  third  kind  was  that  of  royal  government,  v^'herf! 
the  eovernor  and  council  were  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  the  a^ 
fcmbly  by  tlic  people.     Of  this  kind  were  the  governments  of  NeM*| 

Hamplhire,«  - 

•  General  Piidcaux  was  kilL- J  by  the  burftirg  of  a  mortar,  before  the  furreiidif  iJS^ 
nhe  French* 
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Kartipfhire,  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  (after  the  year  1702)  Virginia, 
the  Carohnas,  after  the  refignation  of  the  proprietors,  in  1728  ;  and 
Georgia.  The  fourth  kind  was  that  of  Maffachufetts,  which  differed 
from  all  the  rell.  The  governor  was  appointed  by  the  king.  So  far 
it  was  a  royal  governmeni;.  But  the  members  of  the  council  were 
elected  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people.  The  governor,  howev- 
er, had  a  right  to  negative  a  certain  number,  but  not  to  fill  up  vacan- 
cies thus  occafioned.  Tliis  variety  of  governments  created  different 
degrees  of  dependence  on  the  crown.  Xn  the  royal  governments,  to 
render  a  law  valid,  it  was  conftitutionally  required  that  it  Ihould  be 
ratified  by  the  king  ;  but  the  charter  governments  were  empowered 
to  enadt  laws,  and  no  ratification  by  tlie  king  was  neceffary«  It  was 
only  required  that  fuch  laws  -fliould  not  be  contrary  to  t^ie  laws  of 
England.     The  charter  of  Conne<!Ucut  is  exprefs  to  this  purpofe. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  laft  war  with  France,  commilhoners  from 
many  of  die  coloivies  bad  alfcmbled  at  Albany,  and  propofed  that  a 
great  council  ihould  be  formed  by  deputies  from  the  fcveral  coloniesv 
I  which,  with  a  general  governor  to  be  appointed  by  tlie  crown,  fhould 
be  empowered  to  take  meafures  for  the  common  fafety,  and  to  raife 
money  for  the  execution  of  their  defigns.  This  propofal  was  net 
r-elilhed  by  the  Britiih  minillry ;  but  in  place  of  this  plan,  it  was  pro- 
pofed,  that  the  governors  of  the  colonies,  with  .the  afiitlance  of  one 
or  two  of  their  council,  fhould  affemble  and  concert  meafures  for  the 

feneral  defence,  eretft  forts,  levy  troops,  and  draw  on  the  treafury  of 
England  for  monies    that  Ihould  be  wanted  ;  but  the  treafury  to  be 
reimburfed  by  a  tax  on  the  colonies,  to  be  -laid  by  the  Englifh  parlia- 
ment.    To  this  plan,  which  would  imply  an  avowal  of  the  right  of 
parliament  to  tax  the  colonies,  the  provincial  affemblies  objefted  with 
!  unlhaken  firmnefs.     It  feems  therefore  th;it  the   Britifh   parliament, 
jj  lefore  the  war,  had  it  in  contemplation  to  exercife  the  right  they  claim- 
j  ed  of  taxing  the  colonies  at  pleafure,  without  permitting  them  to  be 
j  reprefented.     Indeed  it  is  obvious  that  they  laid  hold  of  the  alarming 
I;  Htuation  of  the  colonies,  about  the  year  1 754  and  1755,  to  force  them 
I  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  right,  or  to  the  adoption  of  meafures 
I  tliat  might  afterwards  be  drawn  into  precedent.     The  colonies,  how- 
if  ever,  with  an  uncommon  fore  fight  and  firmnefs,  defeated  all  their  at- 
I  tempts.     The  war  was  carried  on  by  requifitions  on  the  colonies  for 
fupplies  of  men  and  money,  or  by  voluntary  contributions. 
.    But  no  fooner  was  peace  concluded,  than  the  Engliih  parliament 
refumed  the  plan  of  taxing  the  colonies  ;  and  to  juftify  their  attempts, 
faid,  that  the    money  to  be  raifcd  was  to  be  appropriated  to  defray 
the  expenfe  of  defending  them  in  the  late  war. 

The  firft  attempt  to  raife  a  revenue  in  America,  appeared  in  the 
memorable ^rtw/;  oB,  pafled  March  22,  1 765  ;  by  which  it  was  enaded 
that  certain  inftruments  of  writing,  as  bills,  bonds,  &c.  fhould  not  be 
valid  in  law,  unlefs  drawn  on  ftamped  paper,  on  which  a  duty  was  laid. 
When  this  bill  was  brought  in,  Mr.  Charles  Townfend  concluded  a 
fpeech  in  its  favour,  with  words  to  the  following  effedt,  "  And  now, 
will  thUfe  Americans,  children  planted  by  our  care,  nouriihed  up  by 
our  indulgence,  till  they  are  grown  to  a  degree  of  ftrength  and  opu- 
T  3  lence, 
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lence,  and  proteifted  by  our  arms,  will  they  grudge  to  contribute  the  i» 
mite  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy  weight  of  that  burden  which  we  lie 
under  ?"    To  which  Colonel  Barre  replied.     "  They  planted  by  your 
care  !    No,  your  oppreffions  planted  them  in  America.      They  fled 
from  tyranny  to  a  then  uncultivated  and  unhofpitable  country,  where 
they  expofed  themfelves  to  almoft  all  the  hardllups  to  which  liuman 
nature  is  liable ;  and  among   others  to  the  cruelty  of  a  lavage  toe» 
the  moft  fubtle,  and  I  will  take    upon  me   to  fay,   the  moft  formi- 
dable of  any  people  upon  the  face  of  God's  earth  ;  and  yet,a(5tuated  by 
principles  of  true  Engliih  liberty,  ihey  met  all  hardlhips  with  pleaf- 
ure,  compared  with  thole  v/ho  fuffercd  in  their  own  country,  from  the 
hands  of  thofe  who  fhould  have  been  their  fi lends.     They  nourifliecl 
up  by  your  indulgence  !  They  grew  by  your  neglcft  of  them.     As 
foon  as  you  began  to  care  about  them,  that  care  was  exercifed  in  fend- 
ing pcvfons  to  rule  them  in  one  department  and  another,  who  were  per- 
haps the  deputies  of  deputies  to  fome  members  of  this  houfe,  fent 
to  i'py  out  their  liberties,  to  milrcpref^int  their  adlions,  and  to  prey  up- 
on them — nien,  whoie  behaviour  on  many    occafions,  has  caufed 
the  blood  of  thofe  fons  of  liberty  to  recoil  within  them — men  pro- 
moted to  the  higheft  feats  of  juiHce,  fome,  who  to  my  knowledge  were 
glad,  by  going  to  a  foreign  countr}',  to  efcape  being  brought  to  the 
bar  of  a  court  of  juRice  in  their  own.     They  protected  by  your  arms  ! 
They  have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in  your  defence,  have  exerted  a  val- 
cur  amidft  their  conlhmt  and  laborious  induftry,  for  the  defence  of  ^ 
country  whole  frontier  was  drenched  in  blood,  while  its  interior  parts 
yielded  all  its  little  i'avings  to  your  emolument ;  and  believe  me,  re- 
member I  this  day  told  ycai  fo,  that  the  fame  fpirit  of  freedom  which 
afliiated  that  people  at  fij-ft,  will  accompany  them  ftill :  But  prudence 
forbids  me  to  explain  my  fclf  farther.     God  knows,  I  do  not  at  this 
time  fpcak  from  any  motives  of  party  heat  ;  what  I  deliver  are  the 
genuine  ientimcnts  of  my  heart.     However  fuperior  to  me  in  general 
knowledge  and  expeiiencc,  the  refpeftable  body  of  this  houfe  may  be, 
yet  I  claim  to  know  more  of  America  than  moft  of  you,  having  fecn 
and  I^ecn  convcifant  in  that  country.     The  people  I  believe  arc  as 
truly  loyal  as  any  lubjcifts  the  king  has  ;  but  a  l>eople  jealous  of  their 
liberties,  and  who  m//  vindicate  them,  if  ever  they  ihould  be  violated ; 
But  the  iubjcd  U  too  delicate — I  will  fay  no  more." 

No  ihoncr  was  the  llamp  afl  publifhcd  in  America,than  it  raifcd  a  gen- 
eral alarm.  The  people  were  Jilied  with  apprchenlions  at  an  ii(£l  which 
flicy  Tuppofed  to  be  i\n  attack  on  their  conftitutional  rights.  The 
colonies  petitioned  the  king  and  parliament  for  a  rediefs  of  the  griev- 
ance, an<l  formed  afl'ociations  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  the  im- 
portation ami  ule  of  Britiih  manufae^urcs,  until  the  adl  Ihould  be  re- 
pealed. This  ipiritcd  and  unanimous  oppofition  of  the  Americans^ 
produced  thedelircd  cWe£t ;  and  on  the  i8thof' March,  I766,thcftain^ 
«<Jt  was  repealed.  The  news  of  the  repeal  was  received  in  the  colo- 
nies witli  univcrfal  joy,  and  the  trade  between  them  and  Great  Britain 
was  renewed  on  the  moll  liberal  footing. 

The  parliament,  by  repealing  this  a6t,  fo  obnoxious  to  their  Amer- 
ican brethren,  did  not  intend  tb  lay  afide  tlic  fcheme  of  raifmg  a  reV: 
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'«Tiue  iti  the  colonies,  but  merely  to  change  the  mode.  Accordingly 
the  next  ye;ir,  they  pafi'ed  an  ad,  laying  a  certain  duty  on  gla{s,  tea, 
paper  and  painters  colours  ;  articles  which  were  much  wanted,  and  ndt 
jmanufa(5lured  in  America.  This  aft  kindled  the  refentment  of  the 
Americans,  and  excited  a  general  oppofitioh  to  the  meafure ;  fo  that 
.parliament  thought  proper,  in  1770,  to  take  ofF  thefe  duties,  cxcejlt 
three  pence  a  pound  on  tea.  Yet'this  duty,  however  trifling,  kept 
alive  the  jealoufy  of  the  colonifts,  and  their  oppofition  to  parliament- 
ary taxation  continued  and  increafed. 

But  -it  muft  be  remembered  that  the  i-nconrenience  of  paying  the 
duty  was  not  the  fole  nor  principal  caufe  of  the  oppofition  ;  it  wa;s 
the  principk,  which,  once  admitted,  v.'ould  have  fiibjefted  the  colonics 
to' unlimited  parliamentary  taxation,  without  the  privilege  of  being 
reprefented.  The  right,  abftraftly  confidered,  was  denied  ~,  and  the 
fmalleft  attempt  to  eltabllfti  the  claim  by  precedent,  was  uniformly 
■xefifted.  The  America-ns  could  not  be  deceived  as  to  the  views  of 
parliament ;  for  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp  acl  was  accompanied  with  an 
unequivocal  declaration,  "that  the  parliament  had  ia  right  to  make 
laws,  of  fufficient  validity,  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cafes  whatfoever." 
.  The  colonies  therefore  entered  intti  meafures  to  encourage  their 
■own  manufaflures  and  home  productions,  and  to  retrench  the  ufe  of 
foreign  fuperfluities  ;  while  the  importation  of  tea  was  prohibited.  In 
the  royal  and  proprietary  governments,  and  in  Mallachufetts,  the 
governors  and  people  were  in  a  ftate  of  continual  warfare.  Afiem- 
blies  were  repeatedly  called,  and  fuddenly  diifolved.  While  fitting, 
the  aflemblies  employed  tlie  time  in  dating  grievances  and  framing 
remonftrances.  To  inflame  thefe  difcontents,  an  adi:  of  parliament 
was  pafled,  ordaining  that  the  governors  and  judges  fhould  receive 
their  falaries  of  the  crown;  thus  making  them  independent  of  the 
provincial  affemblies,  and  removeable  only  at  the  pleafure  of  the  king. 

Thefe  arbitrary  proceedings,  with  many  others  not  here  mention- 
ed,* could  not  fail  of  prodncing  a  rupture. 

On  the  fecond  of  March,  a  fiay  took  place  In  Bofton,  near  Mr. 
Gniy's  rope-walk,  between  a  private  foldier  of  the  29th  regiment,  and 
an  inhabitant.  The  former  was  fupported  by  his  comrades,  the  latter 
by  the  rope-makers,  till  feveral  on  both  fides  were  involved  in  the 
confeqaences.  On  the  lifth  a  more  dread.^ul  fcene  was  prefented. 
The  foldiers,  when  under  arms,  were  preifed  upon,  infulted  and  pelt- 
ed by  a  mob  armed  with  clubs,  ftlcks,  and  fnow-balls  covering  ftones. 
They  were  alfo  dared  to*  fire.  In  this  fituation,  one  of  the  foldiers 
who  had  received  a  blow,  in  refentment  fired  at  the  fuppofed  aggref- 
for.  This  was  followed  by  a  fingle  difcharge  from  fix  others.  Three 
of  the  inhabitants  were  killed,  and  five  were  dangeroufly  wounded. 
The  town  was  immediately  in  commotion.  Such  was  the  temper, 
force,  and  number  of  the  inhabitants,  that  notliing  but  an  engagement 
to  remove  the  troops  out  of  the  town,  together  with  the  advice  of 
moderate  men,  prevented  the  townfmen  from  falling  on  the  foldiers. 
The  killed  were  buried  in  one  vault,  and  in  a  moil  rcfpedful  manner, 
T4  in 

*  See  an  enumeration  of  grievances  in  the  •'  Aft  of  Independence,"'  and  in  a  vari- 
ety of  petitions  to  the  king  and  parliament. 
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in  order  to  exprefs  the  indignation  of  die  ii-Jiabitants  at  the  llaughtejr 
of  their  brethren,. by  foldiers  quartered  among  them,  in  violation  of 
their  civil  liberties.     Capt.  Prefton,  who  commanded  the  party  which 
fired  on  the  inhabitants,  was  corpmitted  to  jail,  and  afterwards  tried. 
,The  captain,  and  fix  of  the  men,  were  acquitted.     Two  were  brought  . 
in  guilty  of  rnan-llaughter.     It  appeared  on  the  trial,  that  the  foldiers  i 
were  abufed,  iufuked,  threatened  and  pelted, before  they  fired.     It  was  1 
alfo  proved,  diat  only  fcyen   guns  were  fired  by  the  eight  prifoners.- 1 
Thefe  circumftances  induced  the  jury  to  make  a  favourable  vcidi«5l. 
The  jefult  6f  the  trial  reiiected  great  honour  on  John  Adams,  (the 
prefent  Vice  Prefident  of  the  United  States)  and  Jofiah  Quincy,  Efqrs.  " 
the  council  for  the   prifoners  ;  and   alfo  on  the  integrity  of  the  jury,  | 
who  ventured  to  give  an  upright  verdi<n:,  in  defiance  of  popular  opin-  ' 
ions. 

The  confequences  of  this  tragical  event  funk  deep  in  the  minds  of  jj 
the  people,  and  were  made  fubfervient  to  important  purpofes.     The  ' 
anniverfaiy  of  it  was  obferved  with  great  folemnity  for  1 3  years.    Elo-  j 
quent  orators  were  fuccefllvely  employed   to  deliver  an  annual  ora- ' 
tion  to  preferve  tlie  remembrance  of  it  frefh  in  their  minds.     On  thcfp  \ 
occafions  the  bleifings  of  liberty — the  horrors  of  flavery — the  dangers  i 
of  a  ftanding  army — the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  a  variety  of  fuch 
topics,  were  reprefented  to  the  public  view  under  their  molt  pleafmg 
and  alarming  forms.     Thefe  ipmual  orations  adrainiftcred  fuel  to  th(?i 
fire  of  liberty,  and  kept  it  burning  wjth  an  incellant  flame.^ 

In  1773,  the  fpirit  of  the  Americans  broke  out  into  open  violence. 
The  Gafjiee,  an  armpd  fchooner  belonging  to  his  Britannic  Majefty, 
luid  been  ftationed  at  Providence,  in  Rhode  Ifland,  to  prevent  fmug- : 
;;ling.  The  vigilance  of  the  commander  irritated  the  inhabitants  to 
tliat  degree,  that  about  cwo  hundred  armed  men  entered  the  veflclat 
night,  compelled  the  oflicers  and  r»en  to  go  alhorc,  and  fet  fire  to  the 
jchooner.  A  reward  of  five  hundred  pounds,  offered  by  government 
for  apprehending  any  of  tlie  perfons  concerned  in  this  daring  a^, 
produced  no  effec^tual  difcovery. 

About  this  time,  the  diicovcry  and  publication  of  fome  private  con- 
fidential letters,  written  by  the  royal  officers  in  Boiion,  to  perfons  i^i 
oflice  in  England,  ferved  to  confirm  the  apprehenfions  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, with  refpea  to  the  defigns  of  the  Britilh  government.  It  was 
now  niade  obvious  that  more  efleftnal  meafures  would  be  taken  to  cf- 
tablifii  tJie  fuprcmacy  of  the  Britifti  parliament  over  the  colonic^. 
'Die  letters  recommended  decifive  meafuves,  and  the  writers  were 
cliarged,  by  the  cxafperatcd  Americans,  widi  betraying  their  truft  and 
the  people  tbcy  governed. 

As  die  refoliuions  of  the  colonies  not  to  import  or  confnme  tea, 
had,  in  a  great  meafure,  deprived  the  lEnglilh  government  cf  a  reven- 
ue Irom  this  cjuarter,  the  parliament  formed  a  fchcme  of  introducing 
tea  into  Ameiica,  under  cover  of  the  Eaft  India  Company.  For  this 
purpofe  an  a(^t  was  paflcd,  enabling  the  company  to  expoit  all  forts  of 
leas,  duty  free,  to  any  place  whatever.  The  company  departed  from 
Tl.cir  ultial  mode  of  doing  bufinefs,  and  became  their  own  exporters. 

Several 
*  See  Ramfay's  Ilift.  of  the  Amer.  Revoluii.m,  p.  90.  , 
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^ftverail  fhips  were  freighted  with  teas,  and  fent  to  the  American 
I '  colonies,  and  faftors  were  appointed  to  receive  and  difpofe  of  their 
^cargoes. 

The  Americans,  determined  to  oppofe  the  reye^nue  fyftem  of  the 
Jlnglifli  parliament  in  every  poflible  fhape,  confidered  the  attempt  of 
the  Eaft  India  Company  to  evade  the  refolutions  of  the  colonies,  and 
difpofe  of  teas  in  America,  as  an  indire<5t  mode  of  taxation,  fandion- 
cd  by  the  authority  of  parliament.  The  people  aOcmbled  in  various 
places,  and  in  th?  large  commercial  towns,  took  meafures  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  the  teas.  Committees  were  appointed,  and  armed  with 
extenfive  powers  to  infpe<5t  merchants'  books,  to  propofe  tcfts,  and 
make  ufe  of  other  expedients  to  fruftrate  the  defigns  of  the  Eaft 
India  Company.  The  fame  fpirit  pervaded  the  people  from  New 
Hampftiire  to  Georgia.  In  fome  places,  the  confignees  of  the  teas 
.were  intiiflidated  fo  far  as  to  relinquifh  their  appointments,  or  to 
/snter  into  engagerncnts  not  to  a<5t  in  that  capacity.  The  cargo  fent 
to  South  Carolina  was  ftored,  the  confignees  being  reftrained  from 
offering  the  tea  for  fale.  In  other  provinces,  the  fhips  returned  back 
without  difcharging  their  cargoes. 

It  was  otherwife  in  Maffachufetts.  The  tea  fhips  defigned  for  the 
/upply  of  Boflon,  were  configned  to  the  fon,  coufms  and  particular 
friends  of  governor  Hutchinlpn.  When  they  were  called  upon  to 
j-efign,  they  anfwered,  "  That  it  was  out  of  their  power."  The  col- 
ledlor  refufed  to  give  a  clearance,  unlefs  the  velfels  were  difcharged 
of  dutiable  articles.  The  governor  refufed  to  give  a  pafs  for  the 
velfels,  unlefs  properly  qualified  from  the  cuftom-iioufe.  The  gov- 
ernor likewife  requefted  admiral  Montague  to  guard  the  paffages 
put  of  the  harbour,  and  gave  orders  to  fuffer  no  velfels,  coaPcers  ex- 
cepted, to  pals  the  fortrefs  from  the  town,  without  a  pafs  figned  by 
himfelf.  From  ^  combination  of  thefe  circumftances,  the  return  of 
the  tea  veifels  from  Bofton  was  rendered  impoffible.  The  inhabit- 
ants then  had  no  alternative,  but  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  tea, 
or  to  fuffer  it  to  be  landed,  and  depend  on  the  unanimity  of  the  peo- 
ple not  to  purchafe  it,  or  to  deftroy  the  tea,  or  to  fuffer  a  dcep-laia 
fcheme  againft  their  facred  liberties  to  fake  effeft.  The  firft  would 
have  required  inceffant  watching  by  night,  as  well  as  by  day,  for  a 
period  of  time,  the  duration  of  which  no  one  could  compute.  The 
fecond  would  have  been  vifionary  to  childilhnefs,  by  fnfpending  the 
liberties  of  a  growing  country,  on  the  felf-denial  and  difcretion  of 
every  tea  drinker  jn  the  province.  They  viewed  the  tea  as  a  vehicle 
pf  an  unconftitutional  tax,  and  as  infcparably  alfociated  with  it.  To 
avoid  the  one  they  refolved  to  dellroy  the  other.  About  ieventeen 
perfons,  dreffed  as  Indians,  repaired  to  the  fhips,  broke  open  ^42 
cheftsof  tea,  and,  withoift  doing  any  ptlier  damage,  difcharged  tl-ieir 
contents  into  the  water.* 

No  fooner  did  the  news  of  this  deftrui5tion  of  the  tea  reach  Great 
Britain,  than  the  parliament  determined  to  panifh  that  devoted  tov.-n. 
Pn  the  king's  laying  the  An^erican  papers  before  them,  a  bill  was 
brought  in  and  paffed,  to  "  difcontinue  the  landing  and  difcharging, 

landing 
*  Ramfay's  Hiftory,  p.  95. 
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landing  and  fiiipplng  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandizes  at  the  twvn 
of  Bofton,  or  within  the  harbour." 

This  act,  pafTed  March  25,  1774,  and  called  The  Bojlon  Port  BilK 
threw  the  iniiabitants  into  the  greatell  conllemation.  The  town  of 
Bofton  pailed  a  refolution,  exprel^.ng  their  fenfe  of  this  oppreflive 
Jneafure,  and  a  defire  that  all  the  colonies  would  concur  to  Itop  all 
importations  fram  Great  Britain.  Moft  of  the  colonies  entered  into 
fpirited  refolutions,  on  this  pccafion,  to  unite  with  Maffachufetts  in  a 
firm  oppolltion  to  the  unconftitutlonal  meafures  of  the  parliament. 
The  firft  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  Port  Bill  was  to  take  place, 
was  appointed  to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  humiliation,  fafting  and  prayer 
throughout  the  colonies,  to  feek  the  divine  diveftion  and  aid,  in  that 
critical  and  gloomy  jundure  of  affairs. 

It  ought  here  to  be  obferved,  that  thi'->  rational  and  pious  cuftom  of 
obferving  fads  in  times  of  diftrcfs  and  impending  danger,  and  of  cele- 
brating days  of  public  thankigiving,  after  having  received  fpccial  tokens 
of  divine  favour,  has  ever  prevailed  in  New  England  fmce  its  firlt  fet- 
tletnent,and  in  fome  parts  of  other  ftates.  Thefe  public  fupplications 
and  acknowledgements  to  Heaven, at  the  commencementof  hoililities, 
and  during  the  whole  prcgrefs  of  the  war,  were  more  frequent  than 
ufiial,  and  were  attended  with  uncommon  fervour  and  folemnity. 
They  were  confidered  by  the  people,  ac  an  humble  appeal  to  Heaven 
for  the  juftnefs  of  their  canfe,  and  deligned  to  manifeft  their  depend- 
ence on  the  God  of  Hosts  for  aid  and  fuccefs  in  maintaining  it  a- 
gainfl  tlieir  hoftile  brethren.  The  prayers  and  public  difcourfes  of 
the  clergy,  Avho  were  friends  to  their  fuffering  country,  (and  there 
were  very  few  who  were  not)  breathed  the  fpirit  of  pvitriotifm  ;  and 
as  their  piety  and  Integrity  had  generally  fecureJ  to  them  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  they  had  great  influence  and  fuccefs  in  encourag- 
ing them  to  engage  in  its  defence.  In  this  way,  that  clafs  of  citizens, 
:iided  the  caufe  of  their  country  ;  and  to  their  pious  exertions,  under 
the  Great  Arbiter  of  human  affairs,  has  been  jullly  afcribed  no  in- 
confiderable  (hare  of  fuccefs  and  vi^ftory  that  crowned  the  American 
arms. 

During  the  height  of  the  conftcrnation  and  confuflon  which  the 
Boflon  Port  \V\\\  occafioned,  and  at  the  very  time  when  a  town  meet- 
ing was  fitting  to  confider  of  it,  general  Gage,  who  had  been  appoint- 
cd  to  the  government  of  Maifachufetts,  arrived  in  the  harbour.  His 
arrival,  however,  did  not  allay  tlie  popular  ferment,  or  check  the 
progrcfs  of  the  meafures  then  taking,  to  unite  the  colonies  in  oppofi- 
tion  10  the  opprcffive  adls  of  parliament.  He  was  received  with  all 
the  lionours  uiiial  on  Aich  occafions. 

But  the  Port  Bill  was  not  the  only  a£t  that  alarmed  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  the  Americans.  Determined  to  compel  the  province  of 
Mafrarluifctts  to  fubmit  to  their  laws,  parliament  pafTed  an  aift  for 
"The  better  regulating  govcrnmertl  in  the  province  of  Mailachufetts 
Bay."  The  objeft  of  this  adl  was  to  alter  the  government,  as  it  flood 
on  the  charter  of  king  William  ;  and  to  make  the  judges  and  Ihcriffs 
dependent  on  the  king,  and  rcmovcable  at  his  will  and  pleafurc. 

This 
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This  aft  was  foon  followed  by  anotlier,  which  ordained  that  any 
eerfon,  indifted  for  murder,  or  other  capital  offence  committed  in 
aiding  the  magiftrates  in  executing  the  laws,  might  be  fent  by  the 
governor,  either  to  any  other  colony,  or  to  Great  Britain,  for  his 
trial. 

This  was  foon  followed  by  the  Quebec  Bill  ;  which  extended  the 
bounds  of  that  province,  and  granted  many  privileges  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  objefl  of  this  bill  was,  to  fecure  the  attachment  of 
that  province  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  prevent  its  joining  the 
colonies  in  their  refiftance  of  the  laws  of  parliament. 

But  thefe  mcafures  did  not  intimidate  the  Americans.  On  the 
Dthcr  hand,  they  ferved  to  confirm  their  former  apprehenfions  of  tlie 
evil  defigns  of  government,  and  to  unite  the  colonies  in  their  oppo- 
fition.  A  coiTcfpondence  of  opinion  with  refpeft  to  the  uncon(litu- 
tional  a&s  of  parliament,  produced  a  uniformity  of  proceedings  ia 
the  colonies.  The  people  generally  concurred  in  a  propofition  for 
holding  a  congrefs,  by  deputation  from  the  feveral  colonies,  in  order 
to  concert  meafures  for  the  prefervation  of  their  rights.  Deputies 
were  accordingly  appointed,  and  met  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  zCth  of 
D(flober,  1774. 

In  this  firrt  congrefs,  tjie  proceedings  were  cool,  deliberate  and  loy- 
^1 ;  but  marked  with  unanimity  and  firmnefs,  Their  firfl  aft  was  a 
declaration,  or  ftate  of  their  claims  as  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
rights  of  Britifh  fubjeds,  and  particularly  that  of  taxing  thcmfelves 
exclufively,  and  of  regulating  the  internal  police  of  the  coloni<js. 
They  alfo  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  complaining  of  their  griev- 
ances, and  praying  for  a  repeal  of  the  unconftitutional  and  opprcffive 
afts  of  parliamtni:.  They  figned  an  affociation  to  fufpcnd  the  impor- 
tation of  Britiih  goods,  and  tlie  exportation  of  American  produce, 
pntil  their  grievances  fhould  be  redre/Ted.  Thfey  fent  an  addrefs  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  and  another  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica ;  in  the  former  of  which  they  enumerated  the  opprellive  fleps  of 
parliament,  and  called  on  their  Britifh  brethren  not  to  aid  the  minif- 
try  in  enfliiving  their  American  fubjedls  ;  and  in  the  latter,  they  en- 
deavoured to  confirm  the  people  in  a  fpirited  and  unanimous  deter- 
mination to  defend  their  conftitutional  rights. 

In  the  mean  time  every  tiling  in  Maflachufetts  wore  the  appearance 
of  oppofnion  by  force.  A  new  council  for  the  governor  had  been 
appointed  by  the  crown.  New  judges  were  appointed  and  attempted 
to  proceed  in  the  execution  of  their  office.  But  the  juries  refufed  to 
^e  fworn  imder  them.  In  fome  counties,  the  people  affembled  t(i- 
prevent  the  courts  from  proceeding  to  bufinefs  ;  and  in  Berkfliirc  they 
fucceeded,  fctting  an  example  of  refinance  that  has  fmce*  been  fol- 
lowed, in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  ftate. 

In  this  fituation  of  affairs,  the  day  for  the  annual  mufler  of  the 
militia  approached.  General  Gage,  apprehenfive  of  fome  violence, 
had  the  precaution  to  feize  the  magazines  of  ammunition  and  ftores  at 
Cambridge  and  Charleftown,  and  lodged  them  in  Bofton.  This  mcaf- 
ure,  with  the  fortifying  of  the  neck  of  land  which  joins  Bofton  to  thQ 
main  land  at  Roxbury,  caufed  a  univerfal  alarm  and  ferment. 

On 

♦  At  the  time  of  the  i.ofuiredlion  under  Shaj-s  and  others,  in  1786. 
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On  this  occafion,  an  aflembly  of  delegates  from  all  the  town-s  iii 
Suffolk  county,  was  called  ;  and  feveral  fpirited  refolutlons  were 
agreed  to.  Thefe  refolutions  were  prefaced  with  a  declaration  of  alle- 
giance ;  but  they  breathed  a  fpirit  of  freedom  that  does  honour  to  th* 
delegates.  They  declared  that  the  late  afts  of  parliament,  and  the 
proceedings  of  general  Gage,  were  glaring  infractions  of  their  rights 
and  liberties,  which  their  duty  called  them  to  defend  by  all  lawful 
means. 

This  aflembly  remonftrated  againll  the  fortification  of  Bofton  Neck, 
and  againit  the  Quebec  bill  ;  and  refolved  upon  a  fufpenfion  of  com- 
inerce,  an  encouragement  of  arts  afnd  manufadures,  the  holding  of  a 
provincial  congrefs,  and  a  fubmiillon  to  the  meafures  which  fhould  be- 
Tecommended  by  the  continental  congrefs.  They  recommended  that 
the  colledors  of  taxes  fliould  not  pay  any  money  into  the  treafury, 
•without  further  orders  ;  they  alfo  recommended  peace  and  good  order, 
as  they  meant  to  aft  merely  upon  the  defenfive. 

In  anfwcr  to  their  remonftrance,  general  Gage  afTured  them  that 
he  liad  no  intention  to  prevent  the  free  egrefs  and  regrefs  of  the  in- 
habitants to  and  from  the  town  of  Bofton,  and  that  he  would  not  fuf- 
fer  any  perfon  under  his  command  to  injure  the  perfon  or  property 
■of  any  of  his  majefty's  fubjedts. 

Previous  to  this,  a  general  aiTembly  had  been  fummoned  by  the 
governor  to  meet  at  Salem;  and  notwithftanding  the  writs  had 
been  countermanded  by  the  governor's  proclamation,  on  accouut 
of  the  violence  of  the  times,, and  the  refignation  of  feveral  of  the  new 
counfcllors,  yet  in  defiance  of  the  proclamation,  90  of  the  newly 
cleded  members  met  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  ;  and  foon  after 
refolved  themfclves  into  a  Provincial  Congrels  and  adjourned  to  Con- 
cord, 19  miles  from  Bofton,  and,  after  choofing  Mr.  Hancock  prcfi- 
dent,  proceeded  to  bufinefs. 

This  congrefs  addreiTed  the  governor  with  a  rehearfal  of  their  dif- 
treffes,  and  took  theneceifary  fteps  for  defending  their  rights.  They 
regulated  the  militia,  made  provifion  for  fupplying  the  treafury,  and 
iurniiliing  the  people  with  arms  ;  and  fuch  was  the  enthufiafm  and 
union  of  the  /jople,  that  the  recommendations  of  the  provincial  con- 
grefs had  the  force  of  laws. 

General  Gage  was  incenfed  at  thefe  meafures.  He  declared  in  his 
anfwer  to  the  addrefs,  that  Britain  could  never  harbour  the  black  de- 
fign  of  enllaving  her  fubjefts,  and  publilhed  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  infinuatcd  that  fuch  proceedings  amoimted  to  rebellion.  He  alfo 
ordered  barriicks  to  be  erefted  for'tlie  foldiers  ;  but  he  found  dilficulty  : 
in  procuring  labourers,  cither  in  Bofton  or  New  York. 

In  the  beginning  of  1775,  the  filhery  bills  were  paffed  in  parliament, 
by  which  the  colonies  were  prohibited  to  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
Ireland  or  the  Weft  Indies,  or  to  take  fifh  on  rhe  banks  of  Newfound- 
land. 

In  the  dillrcfTes  to  which  thefe  a^fls  of  parliament  reduced  the  town 
of  Bofton,  the  unanimity  of  the  colonies  was  remarkable,  in  the  large 
fupplies  of  provifion  furniftied  by  the  inhabitants  of  different  towns, 
from  New  Hampfliir-j  to  Georgia,  and  fhipped  to  the  relief  of  the  fuf- 
fcrcrs.  Preparations 
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Preparations  began  to  be  made,  to  oppofe  by  force,  the  execution  of 
ttiefe  afts  of  parliament.     The  militia  of  the  country  were  trained  to 
the  ufe  of  arms,  great  encouragement  was  given  for  the  manufacture 
'of  gun-powder,  and  meafures  were  taken  to  obtain  all  kinds  of  milita- 
ry rtores. 

In  February,  colonel  Leflie  was  fent  with  a  detachment  of  troops 

from  Bofton,  to  take  poiFeiTion  of  forne  cannon  at  Salem.     But  the 

'people  had   intelligence  of  the  defign — took  up  the  draw-bridge  In 

that  town,  and  prevented  the  troops  from  paffing,  until  the  cannoa 

were  fecured  ;  fo  that  the  expedition  failed. 

Provifions  and  military  ftores  were  alfo  collected  and  ftored  in 
different  places,  particularly  at  Concord.  General  Gage,  though 
zealous  for  his  royal  mailer's  interefl,  difcovered  a  prevailing  dcfire 
after  a  peaceable  accommodation.  He  wifhed  to  prevent  hoftilities, 
by  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  the  means  neceflary  for  carrying  them 
on.  With  this  view,*  he  determined  to  deftroy  the  ftores  which  he 
knew  were  coUeded  for  the  fupport  of  a  provincial  army  ;  and  wilhing 
to  accomplifn  this  without  bloodfhed',  he  took  every  precaution  to  effeft 
.  it  by  furprife,  and  without  alarming  the  country.  At  eleven  o'clock 
at  night  800  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  the  flower  of  the  royal  army, 
embarked  at  the  Common,  landed  at  Leechmore's  Point,  and  marched 
for  Concord,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant  colonel  Smith.  Neither 
the  fecrecy  with  which  this  expedition  was  planned — the  privacy  with 
which  the  troops  marched  out,  nor  an  order  that  no  inhabitant  Ihould 
leave  Bofton,  were  fufficient  to  prevent  intelligence  from  being  fent 
to  the  country  militia  of  what  was  going  on.  About  two  in-  the 
morning,  130  of  the  Lexington  militia  had  alfembled  to  oppofe  them, 
but  the  air  being  chilly,  and  intelligence  refpedting  the  regulars  uncer- 
tain, they  were  difmUfed,  with  orders  to  appear  again  at  the  beat  of 
•drum.  They  colledted  a  fecond  time,  to  the  number  of  70,  between 
■4  and  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  Britiih  regulars  foon  after 
.  made  their  appearance.  Major  Pitcairn,  who  led  the  advanced  corps > 
rode  up  to  them  and  called  out,  "  Difperfe,  you  rebels  ;  throw  dowTi 
yoiir  arms  and  difperfe."  They  ftill  continued  in  a  body,  on  which 
he  advanced  nearer — difcharged  his  piftol — and  ordered  his  foldiers 
to  fire.  A  difperfion  of  the  militia  was  the  confequence,  but  the 
firing  of  the  regulars  was  neverthelefs  continued.  Individuals  find- 
ing they  were  fired  upon>  though  difperiing,  returned' the  fire.  Three 
or  four  of  the  militia  were  killed  on  the  green.  A  few  more  were  fhot 
after  they  had  begun  to  difperfe.  The  royal  detachment  proceeded 
on  to  Concord,  and  executed  their  commifHon.  They  dlfabled  two 
24  pounders — threw  5oolb  of  ball  into  rivers  and  wells,  and  broke 
In  pieces  about  60  bairels  of  flour.  Mr.  John  Buterick,  major  of  a- 
minute  regiment,  not  knowing  what  hadpafTed-at  Lexington,  ordered 
his  men  not  to  give  the  firft  fire,  that  they  might  not  be  the  aggreffors. 
Upon  his  approaching  near  the  regulars,  they  fired,  and  killed  captain 
Ifaac  Davis,  and  one  private  of  the  provincial  miivute  men.     The  fire 

was 

*  It  is  bclitveJ  that  another  objecl  of  this  expedition  was,  to  feizeonthe  perfonsof 
Mcllrs.  Hancock  aad  S.  Adtms,  who  by  thfir  fgiritej  exertions,  had  lendercJ  thrm- 
felvcs  obnoxious  togen^eral  Gage, 
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was  returned,  and  a  flcirmlfh  enfaed.  The  king's  troops  having  don^ ' 
their  buflnefs,  beg;m  their  retreat  towards  Bofton.  This  was  con- 
da<5ted  with  expedition,  for  the  adjacent  inhabitants  had  afTembled  iii 
arms,  and  began  to  attack  theiti  in  every  diredion.  In  their  return  trf 
Lexington  they  were  exceedingly  annoyed,  both  by  thofe  who  preiFcd 
on  their  rear,  and  others  who  poured  in  from  all  fides,  firing  from  be-, 
hind  Hone  walls,  and  fuch  like  coverts,  which  fupplied  the  place  of 
lines  and  redoubts.  At  Lexington  the  regulars  were  joined  by  a  de- 
tachment of  900  men  under  lord  Piercy,  which  had  been  fent  out  by 
general  Gage  to  fupport  lieutenant  colonel  Smith.  This  reinforce- 
ment, having  two  pieces  of  cannon,  awed  the  provincials,  and  kept 
ihern  at  a  greater  dlftance  ;  but  they  continued  a  conflant,  though  ir- 
regular and  fcattering  fire,  which  did  great  execution.  The  clofe  fir- 
ing from  behind  the  walls  by  good  markfmen,  put  the  regular  troops 
in  no  imall  confufion,  but  they  neverthelefs  kept  up  a  brifk  retreating 
fire  on  the  militia  and  minute  men.  A  little  after  funfet  the  regulars 
reached  Bunker's Hill,worn  down  with  exceffive  fatigue, having  march- 
ed that  day  between  thirty  and  forty  miles.  On  the  next  day  they 
crofled  Charleftown  ferry,  to  Bofton. 

There  never  were  more  than  400  provincials  engaged  at  one  time, 
and  often  not  fo  many.  Asfome  tired  and  gave  out,  others  came  up 
and  took  their  places.  There  was  fcarcely  any  difciplme  obferved  a- 
mong  them.  Officers  and  privates  fired  when  they  were  ready  and 
faw  a  royal  uniform,  without  waiting  for  the  word  of  command. 
Their  knowledge  of  the  country  enabled  them  to  gain  opportunities,- 
by  croffing  fields  and  fences,  and  to  ad  as  flanking  parties  againft  die 
king's  troops,  who  kept  to  the  main  road. 

The  regulars  had  6^  killed,  174  wounded,  and  24  made  prifbners.. 
Of  the  provincials  49  were  killed,  and  39  woUnded  and  miillng. 

Here  was  fpilt  the  Jir^  Hood  in  the  late  war  ;  a  war  which  fevered 
America  from  the  Britilh  empire.  Lexington  opened  the  firil  fcene  to 
this  great  drama,  which,  in  its  progrefs,  exhibited  the  moft  lUuftrioas 
chara(Sters  and  events,  and  clofed  with  a  revolution,  equally  glorious 
for  the  a(flors,  and  important  in  its  confcquences  to  mankind.        i 

This  battle  roufed  all  America.  The  Provincial  Congrefs  of  MafTa- 
chufetts  being  at  this  time  in  fefllon,  voted  tlyat  "  An  aririy  of  30,000 
men  be  immediately  raifcd ;  that  13,600  be  of  their  own  province, 
and  that  a  letter  and  delegate  be  fent  to  the  feveral  colonies  of  New 
Hanipfliire,  Conne»5licut  and  Rhode  Ifland."  The  millitia  coUeded 
from  all  quarters,  and  Bofton,  in  a  few  days,  was  befieged  by  twenty 
thoufaiid  men.  A  flop  was  put  to  all  intercourfe  between  the  town 
and  country,  and  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  great  want  of  provi- 
fions.  General  Gage  promifed  to  let  the  people  depart,  if  they  would 
deliver  np  their  arms.  The  people  complied  ;  but  when  the  general 
liad  obtained  their  arms,  the  perfidious  man  refufed  to  let  tlie  people  go. 

This  breach  of  faith,  and  the  confeqliences  that  attended  it,  were 
juftly  and  greatly  complained  of;  and  although  many,  at  different 
limes,  were  permitted  to  leave  tlie  town,  they  were  obliged  to  leave 
all  their  cfii'ifts  behind  ;  fo  that  many  who  had  been  ufcd  to  live  in 
e.ile  and  affluence,  were  at  once  reduced  to  extreme  indigence  and 
mifcry.     A  circumftance  peculiarly  and  vrantonly  aggravating,  and 

which 
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vtrhich  was  the  ground  of  the  bitterefl  complaints  of  congrefi;,  was, 
that  palfports  were  granted  and  retained  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that 
families  were  broken,  and  the  deareft  connexions  feparated  ;  part  be- 
ing compelled  to  quit  the  town,  and  part  cruelly  retained  againll  their 
inclination. 

About  the  latter  end  of  May  a  great  part  of  the  reinforcements  or" 
dered  from  Great  Britain,  arrived  at  BoRon.  Three  Britifli  generals,, 
Howe,  Burgoyne  and  Clinton,  whofe  behaviour  in  the  preceding  war 
had  gained  them  great  reputation,  alfo  arrived  about  the  fame  time. 
General  Gage  thus  reinforced,  prepared  for  acftion  with  more  decif- 
ion  ;  but  before  he  proceeded  to  extremities,  he  conceived  it  due  to 
ancient  forms  to  iifue  a  proclamation,  holding  forth  to  the  inhabitants 
the  alternative  of  peace  or  war.  He  therefore  offered  pardon  in  thi 
king's  name  to  all  who  Ihould  forthwith  lay  down  their  arms,  and  re- 
turn to  their  rcfpedlive  occupations  and  peaceable  duties,  excepting  on- 
ly from  the  benefit  of  that  pardon  "  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Han- 
cock," whofe  offences  were  faid  to  be  "  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to 
admit  of  any  other  conlideration  than  that  of  condign  punilhment." 
He  alfo  proclaimed,  that  not  only  the  perfons  above  named  and  ex- 
cepted but  alfo  all  theii  adherents,  aifociates  and  corclpondents,  (hould. 
be  deemed  guilty  of  treafon  and  rebellion,  and  treated  accordingly.  By 
this  proclamation  it  was  alfo  declared,  "  that  as  the  courts  of  judica- 
ture were  fliat,  martial  law  Ihould  take  place,  till  a  due  courfe  of 
juilice  fliould  be  re-eftablilhed."  It  was  fuppofed  that  this  proclama- 
tion was  a  prelude  to  hoflilities,  and  preparations  were  accordingly 
made  by  the  Americans.  The  heights  of  Ch:.\rlefl:own  were  Co  fituat- 
ed  as  to  make  the  poffeffion  of  them  a  matter  of  great  confequence, 
to  either  of  the  contending  parties.  Orders  were  therefore  iffued,, 
June  1 6th,  by  the  provincial  comm^anders,  that  a  detachment  of  a 
tlioufand  men  Ihould  intrench  upon  Breed's  Hill.*  Here  the  Ameri- 
cans, between  midnight  and  morning,  with  uncomm.on  expedition  and 
filence,  threw  up  a  fmall  redoubt,  which  the  Britifli  did  not  difcover 
till  the  morning  of  the  17th,  when  they  began  an  inceffant  firing  and 
continued  it  till  afternoon.  With  the  intrepidity  of  veteran  fol- 
diers  the  Americans  bore  this  fire,  and  proceeded  to  finifh  their  re- 
doubt, and  to  throw  up  a  breaft-work,  extending  eaftward  of  it  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hill.  About  noon  general  Gage  detached  major 
general  Howe,  and  brigadier  general  Pigot,  with  the  flower  of  his 
army,  in  two  detachments,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  nearly  3000 
men.  They  landed  ^t  a  point  about  150  or  200  rods  foutheall  of 
tlie  redoubt,  and  deliberately  prepared  for  the  attack.  While  the 
troops,  who  firft  landed,  were  waiting  for  a  reinforcement,  the  Amer- 
icans on  the  left  wing  towards  Myftic  river,  for  their  fecurity,  pulled 
■up  fome  adjoining  pofl  and  ruil  fence,  and  fet  it  down  in  two  paral- 
lel Hnes  near  each  other,  and  filled  the  fpace  between  with  ha-y, 
whivh  the  day  before  was  mowed  and  remained  in  the  adjvicent  field. 
The  Brilifh  troops,  in  the  mean  time,  formed  in  two  lines,  and  about 

3  o'clock 

♦  Hlftorians  through  miftake,  have  called  the  hill  where  the  hattle  was  fought, 
Btmkir's  Hiil,  which  is  a  quarter  af  a.  mile  north  of  Breed's  or  Ruflell's  Hill,  where- 
the  battle  was  fought. 


It 
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3  o'clock  advanced  flpwly  towards  the  Americans.     The  hills  anH* 
{leep!?.s  in  Borton,'  and  the  circumjacent  country,  were  crowded  with' 
anxious  fpetflators  of  the   dubious  confliift.     While  ibme  felt  for  th 
}ionour  of  Eritifh   troops,  naultitudcs,  with  a  keener  fenfibility,  fel^ 
for  the  liberties  cf  a  great  and  growing  country.     The  attack  .com-3 
menccd  on  the  part  cf  the  Britilh  troops.     The  Americans  had  tliej 
j)recauLlon  to  refen'e   their  fire,   till  their  enemies  had  approaches 
vrlthin  10  or  12  rods  cf  their  works.     They  then  began  a  well-direftied 
and  furious  difcharge  of  fmall  arms,  which  mowed  down  their  ene 
mies  in  ranks,   and  occalioned  a  diforderly  and  precipitate   retrea 
Their  officers  rallied  them  v/ith  difficulty,  and  pufhed  them  forv/ar* 
with  th(;ir  fwords,  to  a  fecond  attack.     They  were  in  the  fame  mai^ 
iier  put  to  fliglit  a  fecond  time.     With  ftill  greater  difficulty  they  wer< 
forced  by  general  Howe,  to  a  third  attack.     By  this  time  the  powdei 
of  the  Americans  began  to  fail,  and  their  redoubt  was  attacked  oi 
two  fides.     Under  thele  circumilances,  a  retreat  was  ordered  ;  the 
left  wing  of  the  Americans,  nortbeaft  of  the  redoubt,  ftill  contimiing 
their  lire,  ignorant  of  what  had  taken  place  on  the  right,  till  the  Brit 
jih  had  nearly  furrounded  them.     The  retreat  was  eifecled,  Avith  ai  i 
jnconfiderable  lofs,  confidering  the  greater  part  of  the  diftance  they 
had  to  pafs  was  completely  expofed  to  the  inceffant  fire  of  the  Glaf-l 
gow  man-of-war  and  two  floating-batteries. 

During  the  heat  of  this  bloody  aftion,  by  order  of  general  Grige, 
Charleftown  was  fet  on  fire,  by  a  battery  on  Cops  Hill,  in  Bofton,  and' 
a  party  from  the  Somerfet  man-of-war  lying  in  Charles  river,  and 
nearly  400  houfes,  including  fix  public  buildings,  were  ccnlumed,' 
'.viih  their  furniture,  &c.  valued  by  19  men,  under  oath,  at 
/".  156,900,  fpecie  ;  and  20C0  perfons  reduced  from  affluence  and* 
mediocrity,  to  the  moft  aggravated  poverty  and  exile.* 

The  nulnber  of  Americans  engaged  in  this  memorable  asflion 
amounted  to  1500  only.  There  have  been  few  battles  in  modern 
wars  in  which,  all  circumftancos  confidered,  there  was  a  greater 
flaugliter  of  men  than  in  tliis  fliort  engagement.  The  lofs  of  thd 
Britifli,  as  acknowledged  by  general  Gage,  amounted  to  1054  men« 
Nineteen  commiffioned  officers  were  killed,  and  70  wounded.  Th* 
lofs  of  the  Americans  was  77  killed,  278  wounded  and  miffing.         J 

The  death  of  major  general  Warren,  who  four  days  before  haa 
received  his  commifllon,  and  who,  having  had  no  command  affignedji 
liim,  fouglit  this  day  as  a  volunteer,  was  particularly  and  greatly  la 
mented.     "  To  the  purcft  patriotifm,  and  the  moll  undaunted  brave 

ry,-  •; 

; 

•  This  pleafint  fown,  (thit  pirt  of  it  which  was  burnt)  has  4nce  been  rebuiU 
npnn  ,,n  impiovej  p!nn,  and  in  the  fall  of  1792,  contained,  hefides  a  large  meetirij 
houfc,  alnis  houft,  fchool  iioufe,  and  a  number  ot  lloics  and  other  buildini;s,  about 
215  dwelling  hoiife?;,  inhabited  by  234  families.  'Ihc  whole  number  oi  fouls  wai 
1  Zs4,  of  which  210  were  males  of  21  years  and  upwards.  The  number  of  males  ti 
"pwariii  of  11  years  in  this  ti»wn,  before  the  w.ir,  was  360,  of  which  in  .^pril,  1795ft 
i,;oonly  lived  in  Charleftown,  135  had  never  returned,  I2^  had  died.  In  Noveriii 
ber  I  791.  there  were  no  Ids  than  139  widows  of  men  who  were  natives  of  Cliarlcl-> 
tuu II,  beftJes  1 6  others  widows  of  Charlellown  men,  not  natives,  making  in  the  wliol* 
Ij^,  of  whom  77  wtre  in  the  town.  A't  this  time  there  were  not  more  than  rt 
widowers.     Since  1794  the  incrcafe  of  this  town  has  been  cxtreihely  rapid. 
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jry,  he  added  the  eloquence  of  an  accomplifhed  crater,  and  the  wif- 
dofh  of  an  able  ftatefman." 

About  this  time  a  fcheme  was  laid  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  iir 
Connefticut,  to  take  pofll-ffion  of  Ticonderoga,  where  a  threat  quanti- 
ty of  military  ftores  were  lodged,  a;nd  which  is  the  key  to  Canada. 
Having  made  the  neceffary  preparations,  and  colleified  270  men^ 
chiefly  Green  Mountain  loys,  they  rendezvoufed  at  CaRleton,  where  they 
were  joined  by  Col.  Allen,,  and  fhortly  after  by  Col.  Arnold  frmi 
Cambridge,  under  commiffion  from  the  Provincial  Conerfefs.  Col. 
Allen  commanded  this  volunteer  party.  Having  arrived  at  Lake 
Champlairij  oppofite  Ticonderoga,  in  the  night,  Cols.  Alien  and 
Arnold,  with  83  men,  crolTed  over,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day  entered 
the  fort  without  refiftance,  and  called  upon  the  commander  whri  was 
in  bed,  to  furrender  the  fort.  He  allced  by  what  auihority  ?  Col. 
Allen  replied,  "  I  demand  it  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and 
of  the  Continental  Congrefs."  Thus  the  fort  was  captured,  with  its 
valuable  ftores  and  48  prifoners.  Crown  Point  Was  taken  at  the  fame 
time  by  Col.  Warner,  and  poffellion  obtained  of  all  Lake  Champlain 
in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days,  by  a  few  determined  men. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  two  days  before  the  memorable  battle  on 
Breed's  Hill,  the  Continental  Congrefs  unanimouGy  appointed  George 
Wafliington,  Efq.*  a  native  of  Virginia^  to  the  chief  command  of  the 

American 

*  Notwithftanding  it  has  often  been  sfferted,  with  confidehce,  that  Prffideat  IVaJ]^- 
Ington  ■wx'i  a  native  of  fiugland,  certain  it  is  hi<!  anceftors  came  from  thence  to  thi'? 
country  fo  long  ago  as  the  year  1657.  He,  in  the  third  defccnt  after  their  migr?.- 
tion,  was  born  on  the  nth  of  February,  (old  ftyle)  I -32,  at  the  parifh  of  WalTiin?- 
ton,  in  Weftmoreland  count-y,  in  Virginia.  His  father's  family  was  numerous,  aird 
he  was  the  firft  fruit  of  a  I'econd  marriage.  His  education  having  been  priiuipaiiy 
conduced  by  a  private  tutor,  at  fifteen  years  old  he  was  entered  a  midihipman  oa 
loard  of  a  Britifh  veflrl  of  War  ftationed  on  the  coaft  df  Virginia,  and  his  bageagt; 
prepared  for  embarkation  ;  but  the  plan  was  abap.doned  on  account  of  the  relaitance 
his  motiier  expreffed  to  his  engaging  in  that  profeffion. 

Previous  to  this  tranfadtion,  when  he  wa?  but  teri  years  of  age,  his  father  died,  and 
ihe  charge  of  the  family  devolved  on  his  cldefl  brother.  His  eldert  brother,  a  young 
man  of  the  moft  promifng  talents,  had  a  command  in  the  colonial  troops  employed 
againft  Carthagena,  and  on  his  return  from  the  espeJition,  named  his  new  patrimo- 
fiial  rriaJifion  Moukt  Vernon,  in  honour  of  the  admiral  of  that  name,  from  whonx 
he  had  received  many  civilities.  He  was  afterwards  made  adjutant  general  of  the 
militia  of  Virginia,  but  did  not  long  furvive.  At  his  deceale,  the  eldeft  ion  by  thr 
fecond  marriage,  inherited  this  feat  and  a  confiderible  landed  property.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  extenfive  limits  of  the  colony,  the  vacant  office  of  adjutant  general  was 
divided  into  three  diftrifts,  and  the  future  Hero  of  America,  before  he  attained  his 
twentieth  year,  began  his  military  fervice  by  a  principal  appointment  in  that  de- 
partment, with  the  rank  of  major. 

When  he  was  little  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  an  event  occurred  which 
called  his  abilities  into  public  notice.  In  1753,  while  the  government  of  the  colony 
was  adminiftered  by  lieutenant  governor  Dinwiddle,  encroachments  were  reported 
to  have  been  made  by  the  French,  from  Canada,  on  the  territories  of  the  Britilh 
colonies,  at  the  weftward.  Mr.  W^lhinston,  who  was  fent  with  plenary  powers  to 
afcertain  the  fa<?ks,  treat  with  the  favages,  and  warn  the  French  to  defift  from  their 
agereffions,  performed  the  duties  of  his  miffion  with  (ingutar  induftry,  intelligtnce 
and  addrefs.  His  journal,  and  report  to  governor  Dinwiddle,  which  were  publiihed, 
announced  to  the  world  that  correftnefs  of  mind,  manlinel's  in  ftyle,- and  accuracy 
in  mode  of  doing  buiinefs,  which  have  fince  charaderiicd  him  in  the  conduft  of  mor« 

arduotiS 
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American  army.  Tills  gentleman  had  been  a  cTiftlnguiilied  and  ^ut'i^ 
celsful  officer  in  die  preceding  war,  and  feemed  deftined  by  Heaven^l 
to  be  the  laviour  of  his  country.  He  accepted  the  appointment  with"! 
a  difKdence  which  was  a  jiroof  of  his  modeih',  his  prudence,  and  hisi 
grcatnefs;  and  by  his  matchlefs  fkill,  fortitude  and  perfeverance,  con- 
duc'^ed  Americathrough  indefcribable  difBciikies,-to  independence  and] 
peace. 

General  Wafliington,  with  other  officers  appointed  1>y  Congrefs,; 
arrived  at  Cambridge,  and-  took  command  of  the  American  army  in 
July.  Fiom  tiiis  time,  the  affairs  of  x'\mericabegan  to  afTume  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  regular  and  general' oppofition  to  the  forces  of  Great) 
Britain.  In 

arduous  afHiirs.  But  it  wa^;  deemed,  by  fomc,  an  extraordinary  circuniOance  thaC 
fo  juvenile  and  in-experienced  a  perfon  Ihould  have  bscn  employed  on  a  rtegociation,' 
vkiih  which  fubjeiSsof  the  greateft  importan';e  «ere  involved  ;  fubjCiSls  which  (hort- 
]y  after  became  the  origin  of  a  war  between  Englan-d.  and  France,  that  raged  for 
many  years  throughout  every  pJ<rt  of  the  globe-. 

It  would  not'comport  with  the  intended  brevity  of  this  fketch,  to  mention  in  detav^ 
tht  fatig.-ies  he  endured,  the  plans  hefuggefted,  or  the  lyftera  he  purfued  for  the  de*' 
fence  of  the  frbntiers,  during  this  war  until  the  year  1758. 

Tranquillity  on  the  f'ror.tiers  of  the  middle  colonies  having  betn  reftored,  »nd  the 
health  of  colonel  Wathington  having  bccama  extremely  debilitated  by  an  JnveteraW 
pulmonary  complaint,  in  1759,  he  refigncdhismilitary  appointment. 

His  health  wiis  gradually'  le  eftablifhed.  He  married  Mrs.  Cufirs,+  a  handfomel 
and  amiable  young  widow,  poffefled  of  an  ample  jointure  ;  and  fettled  as  a  planter! 
and  farmer  on  his  eftate  at  Monnl  Vernon,  in  Fairfax  county. 

After  he  left  the  army,  until  the  year  1775,  he  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace.  He' 
was  conrtantly  a  member  of  alfembly,  a  magillratc  or  his  county,  and  a  judge  of  the 
ci>urt.  He  was  cleded  a  delegafe  to-the  tirft  Congrefs  in  1774  r  as  well  as  to  thati 
vvliich  affembled  in  the  year  following.  Soon  after  the  war  broke  out,  he  was  ap^-v 
pointed,  .ns  we  liSve  .neniioned,  by  Congrefs,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  forces  o^< 
the  United  Colonies. 

It  15  the  lefs  ncctffary  to  p.irticu!ari3e  in  this  place,  his  tranfatf^ior.s  in  the  courf*j 
of  the  late  war,  bccaufc  the  iniprelFion  which  they  made  is  yctfrefh  in  every  mind.* 
But  it  h  hoped  pofterity  will  be  taught,  in  what  manner  he  transformed  an  undifci-1 
;plined  body  of  pe.nf.intry  iiiio  a  regular  army  of  ,<"olJiers.  Commentaries  on  hjii 
cimpiign':  would  undoubtedly  be  h'ghly  interefting  ai'd  inftruiftive  to  future  general 
tions.  The  condudl  of  the  hrll  campaign,  in  compelling  the  Biitifti  troops  to  aban- 
don  Borton,  by  a  hloodlcfs  vi^ory,  will  merit  a  minute  narration.  But  a  volume: 
\»ould  fcarccly  contain  the  mortitications  he  cxperirnced,  ..nd  the  hr.iards  to  which. 
he  was  exnofrd  \a  1776  and  177  7,  in  contending  againll  the  prowefs  of  Bi  itain,  with' 
«n  inad' vjij.ue  force.  1  lis  good  dertiny  and  coi.fummatc  prudence,  prevented  want' 
ot  l^ccl•l^  from  pioducing  w.,nt  of  contidencc  on  the  part  of  tlie  public  ;  for  want  of 
fuccels  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of  periiiLious  counfeb,  through  the  levity  of  the 
people  or  the  ambii'ion  of  their  demagogues.  Shortly  after  tins  period,  fprang  'jpi 
the  only  cabal  that  ever  exlfted  during  l.is-public  life,  to  rob  him  of  his  reputation 
and  command.  It  proved  as  impotent  in  ctFeCl  as  it  was  audacious  in  dclign.  I.n 
the  three  lucceediiig  years  the  germ  of  difjipline  unfolded  ;  and  the  fources  of 
America  having  been  called  into  co-operatim  with  the  h.nd  and  raval  armies  f 
France,  produced  the  glorious  campaign  in  178  I.  From  this  time  the  gloom  bepa  „ 
fo  d.fapprjr  from  our  political  horizon,  ijnd  the  aflaits  of  the  UHion  proceeded  in  «j 
meligratinp  train,  till  1  peace  wis  moil  ably  negociated  by  our  arabafTadors  in  Eu. 
rof,  in   t78j. 

No  p«ifaM,  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  being  prefent  when  general  Waftiingtoit 

received  the  intrllipence  of  peace,  and  v»ho  did  not  accompany  him  to  his  domefric 

retirement,  can  dcfcribe  fi.e   relief  which  th.n*  joyful  event  brought  to  his  labourirtj 

fiirA,  or  the  fupieme  iatistaaion  with  which  he  withdrew  to  private  life.     From 

'•>  •  h;s 

t  Pr<Cd«:t  ami  Mf*,- ',V»(hii»g»on  were  bath  bdrp  in  the  fame  year. 
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vttt  Autumn,  a  body  of  tvoops,  under  the  comm^ind  of  general 
Jlontgortiery,  beCieged  and  took  the  garrifon  al  St.  Johii'sV  which 
commands  the  entrance  into  Canada.  I'he  prilbners  amounted  to 
atjout  feven  hundred.  ,  General  Morttgcmery  purfue.i  his  Ibcceft/  ar.d 
*ook  Montreal ;  and  deligrted  to  jnllh  his  victories  ro-Q_web'cc.        * 

A  body  of  troops,  commanded  by  genef-al  Arnold,  \ra's  crdc-^d  tb 
march  to  Canada,by  the  river  Kennebeck,  and  through  the  v.-ildernefs. 
After  fnff^ri'ng  every  hardlhip,  and  the  moil  diftTefling  hunger,  they 
'arrived  in'  Canada,  and  \vere  joined  by  general  Montgomery,  before 
"i^cbec.  This  city,  which  \^as  eoiiiinanded  by  governor  Catkcon, 
\vas  imn^ediately  bdiege:!.  But  there  being  little  hope  of  taking  the 
town  by  a  hege,  it  Avas  deterrtiined  to  ftoTm  it. 

The  garrifon  of  Quebec,  vTt  this  time,  confillied  of  abottt  i^aoinen, 
oFwiiich  Boo  were  miiitix  The  American  ai^riy  confuted  of  ftec 
meh.  General  Montgomery  having  divided  his  lit'.L  army  into  four 
detachments,  ordered  two  feintr,  to  bs  made  againft:  the  upper  town  ; 
one  by  colonel  Livingllon,  at  the  hiad  ot  the  Canadians,  againft  St. 
John's  Gaite  ;  the  Other  byttiajor  Brown  agaiull:  Cajie  Diamond  ;  re- 
ferving  to  himfeli  and  Col.  Amtild,  the  two  principal  attacks  againft 
the  lower  town.  At  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  general  Montgomery 
advanced  againft  the  lower tovv'n.  He  palfed  tl)«  firft  barrier,  and  was 
juft  opening  to  attack  the  fecond,  V^hen  he  was  killed,  together  with 
his  aid-de-eamp,  Capt.  M'Phtrfon.  This  fo  difpirited  the  men,  that 
Col.  Campbell,  on  whom  the  confimand  devolved,  thought  proper  to 
draw  them  oft'.  In  the  mean'  time  CoL  Arnold,  with  5  50  nrten,  niaide  a 
fuccefsful  attack  on  anotlier  -part  of  the  town.  In  the  attack  of  the 
'firlt  battery  Col.  Arnold  was  wounded,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried 
oft  the  iield  of  battle.     His  party,  however,  con:mland^;d  bv  Capi. 

Morgan, 

his  friumphal  entry  Into  N^w  York,  iipdn  the  evacurftirtn  of  thit  city  by  fhr  RVitiili 
'"«frmy,  to  his  ar'rhal  st  Mount  Vernon,  after  the  refig-nation  of 'his  commiiSon  fn 
Congrefs,  feltive  crowds  impeJed  his  paffage  through  all  the  populous  toWpis  ;  tb;* 
•  devotion  of  a  whole  people  puriued  him  with  prayers  .to  Heaven  for  bieriirVgs  <*  i:i? 
•head,  while  ilitic  gratitude  fought  the  moll  exprelfive  language  of  m^filfeniji""  itfeif 
to  him,  as  their  common  fnther  and  benefaftor.  When  he  became  a  private  citizen, 
'Weti'a'd  the'  unufual  felicity  to  find  that  his  nati've  ftate  wds  aiiiong  tlie  moft  zealou'?  . 
ftn  do?n^  juilice  to  his  merits  ;  and  ihit  Itrorrger  demonftrati'ms  of  affeiftionate  ei- 
teem  (if  poifibie)  were:  giveji  by  the  citizens  of  his  neighbourhood,  thaa  by  any  other 
defcriptiou  oi  men  on  the  contiacn:.  But  he  has  conAantly  declined  accepting  a:>y 
compen-fation  for  his  I'ervices,  or  pioviTion  for  the  Augmented  expenfes  Whith  have 
been  incurred  by  him  in  conlequcnce  of  his  public  employment,  although  propofals 
have  been  made  in  the  rr.oit  delicate  manner,  ei'pecially  by  the  States  of  Virginia 
and  Pennlyivania. 

The  happinefs  of  private  life  he  did  not  lorrg  enjoy.  In  17^9,  by  the  unanimoMs 
voice  of  hiscountrymen,  (which  iiasfince  been  repeated)  he  was  called  to  the  dignihaJ 
office  of  Chief  Magiftrate  of  the  United  States  of  AmerTca  ;  which  office  he  l.as 
'everfince  Aift^ained;  and  with  how  much  dignity,  piudence,  firmnefs  and  ability, 
the  general  applaufe  of  his  conftituents  amply  tcilify.  The  bjrtory  of  the  life,  arid 
'the  delineation  of  the  ch  a  rafter  of  this  truly  ereat  man,  are  luhjects  which  will 
'*ccupy  muny  of  the  molt  ctrtertaining  and  iaftrtttlivc  pages  of  the  future  impartial 
hiftories  of  America. 

,   ^Vhile  true   merit  is  cfteemed,  or  virtue  honoured,  mankir.d  will  never  ceafe  tsh 
"revere  the  memory  of  this  Hero  and  Statcfman  ;  and  whVk  gratitude  remains  in  the 
Jiuman  brcaft,  the  praifes  of  Washing  ton  Ihali  dwell  un  every  Ameri;^vi  tor.^tue. 

u  * 
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Morgan,  of  Virginia,  proceeded,  and  entered  the  to\\Ti ;  but  not  be- 
ing joined  by  th?  otlier  parties,  was  obliged  to  furrender  to  fuperior 
force. 

The  lofs  of  the  Americans  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  about  loo, 
and  300  were  taken  prifoners.  Hiftorians  will  do  j.uftice  to  the  brave- 
ry of  the  provincial  troops  on  this  occafion. 

After  the  defeat.  Col.  Arnold,  who  now  commanded  the  troops, 
continued  fome  months  before  Quebec,  although  his  troops  were 
reduced  in  numbers,  and  fufFered  incredibly  from  cold  and  ficknefs. 

The  death  of  general  Montgomery  was  greatly  and  fmcerely  regret- 
ted on  both  fides.  "  Kis  many  amiable  qualities  had  procured  him 
an  uncommon  {liare  of  private  affedlion,  and  his  great  abilities,  an 
equal  proportion  of  public  efteem.  His  name  was  mentioned  in  par- 
liament with  fingular  refpedt.  The  minifter  himfelf  acknowledged 
his  worth,  while  he  reprobated  the  caufe  in  which  he  fell.  He  con- 
cluded an  involuntary  panegyric,  by  faying,  "  Curfe  on  his  virtues, 
they  have  undone  his  country."* 

About  this  time,  the  large  and  flourlfhing  town  of  Norfolk,  in  Vir- 
ginia, was  wantonly  burnt  by  order  of  lord  Dunmore,  the  then  royal 
governor  of  that  province. 

General  Gage  went  to  England  in  September,  and  was  fucceeded 
in  the  command  by  general  Howe. 

Falmouth,  a  confiderable  town  in  the  Province  of  Main,  in  Mafla- 
chufetts,  (hared  the  fate  of  Norfolk  j  being  laid  in  afhes  by  order  of 
the  Britifli  admiral.- 

The  Britilh  king  entered  into  treaties  with  fome  of  the  German^ 
princes  for  about  fourteen  thoufand  men,,  who  were  to  be  fent  to 
America  the  next  year,  to  aflifl:  in  fubduing  the  colonies.  The  par- 
liament alfo  palFed  an  adt,  forbidding  all  intercourfe  with  America  ;- 
and  while  they  repealed  the  Boilon  port  and  fifhery  hills,  they 
declared  all  American  property  on  the  high  feas,  forfeited  to  the 
captorl;. 

Mcifures  were  taken  to  annoy  the  eftertiy  in  Bbfton.  For  this  pur- 
pofc  batteries  were  opened  on  feveral  hills,  from  whence  fhot  and 
bombs  were  thrown  into  the  town.  But  the  batteries  which  were  open- 
ed on  Dorchefter  Point  had  the  belVeffedl,  and  foon  obliged  general 
Howe. to  abandon  the  town.  In  March,  1776,  the  Britilli  troops  em- 
barked for  Halifax,  and  general  Waftiingtou  entered  Bofton  in  tri- 
umph. 

In 

•  General  Montgomery  dcfcended  from  a  ref[)e£lable  family  in  the  North  of  Ire.  ■ 
Ilnd,  an<i  >vas  hurti  in  il)«  year  1737.  His  attachment  to  liberty  was  innate,  and 
n)D(urc>J  by  a  fine  e  lucaiion  and  an  excellent  underftanding.  Having  married  4 
wife,  and  purchaled  an  cllate  in  New  York,  he  \va?,  from  thefe  circumlVances,  a* 
vrell  as  from  his  natural  love  of  freedom,  and  from  a  conv.dlion  of  tlie  juftnefs  of  her 
caiile,  nduoed  to  confuler  himfelf  as  an  American.  From  principle,  he  early  em- 
birlted  in  hercaulc,  and  quitted  the  I'wcets  of  eafy  fortune,  the  enjoyment  of  a  loved 
tnd  philofophical  rural  lite,  with  the  highcft  domelHc  felicity,  to  taltc  an  ndli\'e 
ihiv  in  all  the  harJlliips  .,nd  dangers  thlt  attend  the  foldier's  life. 

Befoie  he  came  over  to  America,  he  had  been  an  officer  in  the  fervice  of  England, 
and  had  fuccefnfully  foutchi  her  liaiiles  with  the  immortal  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  in  the 
war  of  I7j6,  on  the  very  Jpot,  where,  when  lighting  under  the  ftandard  of  freedom, 
he  was  doomed  to  fall  in  arms  againil  hrr. 
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In  die  enfnlng  fummer,  a  fmall  fquadron  of  fhlps  commanded  by 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  and  a  body  of  troops  under  the  generals  Clintoa 
and  Cornwallis,  attempted  to  take  Charlefton,  the  capital  of  South 
Carolina.  The  fhips  mad€  a  violent  attack  upon  the  fort  on  Sullivan's 
IHand,  but  were  repulfed  with  great  lofs,  and  the  expedition  was  aban- 
doned. 

In  July,  Congrefs  publifked  their  declaration  of  independence, 
which  feparated  America  from  Great  Britain.  This  great  event  took 
place  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  years  after  the  difcovery  of  Amer- 
ica by  Columbus — one  hundred  and  fixty-fix  from  the  firft  effeflual 
iettlement  in  Virginia,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-fix  from  the  firft  fet- 
tlement  of  Plymouth  in  Maffachufetts,  which  were-th-e  earlieft  Englifli 
fettlements  in  America. 

Juft  after  this  declaration,  general  Howe,  with  a  poweiful  force, 
arrived  near  New  York,  and  landed  his  troops  on  Staten  Ifland. 
General  Waihington  was  in  New  York  with  about  thirteen  thoufand 
men,  who  M'ere  encamped  eitlier  in  the  city  or  the  neiglibouring  forti- 
lications. 

The  operations  of  the  Britifli  began  by  the  a<5l:ion  on  Long  Ifland, 
in  the  month  of  Auguft.  The  American  generals  Sullivan  and  lord 
Sterling,  with  a  large  body  of  men,  were  ^nade  prifoners.  The  night 
after  the  engagement,  a  retreat  was  ordered  and  executed  with  fuch 
fdence,  tliat  the  Americans  left  the  ifland  without  alarniuig  their  ene- 
mies, and  without  lofs.. 

In  September,  the  city  of  New  York  was  abandoned  by  the  Ameri- 
can army,  and  taken  by  the  Britifli. 

In  Noven;be-r,Fort  Wafliington  on  York  Ifland  was  taken, and  more 
than  two  thoufand  Americans  made  prifoners.  Fort  Lee,  oppofite  to 
Fort  Wafliington,  on  the  Jerfey  fliore,  was  foon  after  taken,  but  the 
garrifon  efcaped. 

About  the  fame  time,  general  Clinton  was  fent  with  a  body  of 
troops  to  take  poffeiTion  of  Rhode  Ifland,  and  fucceeded.  In 
addition  to  all  thefe  lofTes  and  defeats,  the  American  array  fuffered 
by  defertion,  and  more  by  ficknefs,  which  was  epidemic,  and  very 
mortal. 

The  northern  army  at  Ticonderoga  was  in  a  difagreeable  fituation, 
particularly,  after  the  battle  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican force,  confifting  of  a  few  light  veifels,  under  the  command  of  gen- 
erals Arnold  and  Waterbury,  was  totally  difperfed.  But  general 
Carleton,  inftead  of  puifuing  his  victory,  landed  at  Crown  Point,  re- 
connoitred pur  pofts  at  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence,  and 
returned  to  winter-quarters  in  Canada. 
•  The  American  army  might  now  be  faid  to  be  no  more.  A^  that 
now  rem.ained  of  an  army,  which  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
amounted  to  at  leaft  twenty-five  thoufand  men,  did  not  now  exceed 
three  thoufand.  The  term  of  their  engagements  being  expired,  they 
returned,  in  large  bodies,  to  their  families  and  friends  ;  the  few,  who, 
from  perfonal  attachment,  local  circumftances,  or  fuperior  perfeve- 
Wftce  and  bravery,  continued  with  the  generals  Wafliington  and  Lee, 
U  3  were 
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were  too  inconfideraMe  to  appear  formidal^le  in  the  view  of  a  pawer- 
ful  and  vidorious  enemy. 

In  this  alarniing  and  critica.!  fituation  of  affairs,  general  Lee, 
through  9.11  imprudent  carcleiracls,  which  ill  became  a  man  in  his  im. 
poitant  llation,  was  captured  hj  a  party  of  Biitillv  light-horfe,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Harcovirt.  This  uni'ortunate  circumilance  gave  afe^ 
vere  llipck  to  the  remaining  hopes  of  the  little  areiy,  and  rendered 
their  fituation  truly  diftreiling. 

While  thefe  things  were  tranfaifUng  in  New  Jerfey,  general  Wafh- 
jngton,  far  from  being  diicoi,iraged  by  the  lofs  jof  general  Lee,  and 
always  ready  to  improve  every  advantage  to  r^ife  the  drooping  fpirits 
of  Ills  handful  of  men,  had  made  a  (lajid  on  the  Pennfylvaui^  fide 
of  the  Dehiware.  He  collected  his  fcattered  forces,  c:Uled  in  the 
afHitance  of  die  Pennfylvania  raiiitia,  and  on  the  njght  of  the  z^tb  of 
December  (1776)  v,-facn  the  enemy  were  lulled  into  fecurity  by  the 
idea  of  liis  weakncfs,  iuid  by  the  inclemency  of  the  night,  winch  ^va? 
remariiably  boiiterous,  as  well  as  by  the  fumes  of  a  Chrillmas  eve,  he 
croiTed  tlie  river,  and  at  the  breaking  of  day,  marched  down  to  Tren- 
ton, and  io  C(/mpletely  furprifed  them,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  de- 
tacliment  which  were  ftationed  at  this  place  furrendered  after  a  fhort 
xcJiifance.  The  horfemcn  and  a  few  others  made  their  efcape  at  the 
cppolite  end  of  the  town.  Upwards  of  nine  hundred  HcCIans  were 
taken  ppfoners  at  this  time. 

Vhc  addrefs  in  planning  and  executing  this  enterprife,  reflei^ed  tlie 
higHell  honour  on  the  commander,  and  the  fuccefs  revived  the  def- 
punding  hopes  of  America.  The  lofs  of  general  Mercer,  a  gallant 
offii  er,  at  Princeton^  was  the  pnocipal  ciicum/tance  that  allayed  die 
joys  of  vi(5tory. 

The  following  year,  1777,  was  diftinguiihed  by  very  memorable 
events,  in  favour  of  America.  On  the  opening  of  tlie  campaign,  gov- 
ernor Tryon  was  fent  with  a  body  of  troops  to  deltroy  the  ftores  at 
I3anbury  in  Connci'Ucut.  This  plan  was  executed,  and  the  town  moA- 
ly  burnt.  The  enemy  fuffered  in  their  relrcut,  and  the  Americans 
loft  ^^eneral  Woorter,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer. 

General  Prefcot  was  taken  from  his  quarters,  on  Rhode  Ifland,  by 
the  addrefs  and  cnterprifc  of  Col.  Barton,  and  conveyed  prifoner  to 
tlie  continciit. 

Gjneral  Diirgoync,  who  commanded  the  northern  BritKh  army, 
took  polfelhon  of  Ti.conderoga,  which  had  been  ubandoned  by  the 
Americans.  lie  pulhed  bis  fucceffes,  crolfed  Lake  George,  and  en- 
camped upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudfon,  near  Saratoga.  His  progref§ 
however  was  checked,  by  the  defeat  of  Coi.  Baum,  near  Bennington, 
in  which  the  undifcipliiied  miliiia,  under  general  Staik,  difplayed  un- 
exampled hravciy,  and  captured  alnu)():  the  whole  det.-ichment.  The 
militia  aiicnililed  from  all  psuts  of  New  Eugland,  to  llop  tlie  progreii 
of  genera;!  Burgoyne. 

Thcff,  with  th-  regular  troops,  formed  a  refpe<5table  ariny,  com- 
manded by  grncral  Gates.  After  two  fcvere  adt<ms,  in  which  the 
generds  Lincoln  and  Arnold  behaved  with  uncommon  gallantry* 
and  were  wounded,  general   Burgoyne  found  hinifelf  enclufed  with 

brave 
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brave  tioops,  and  was  forced  to  furrender  his  whole  army,  amounting 
to  five  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  tifty-two  men,  into  the  hands  ot 
the  Americans.-'  This  memorable  event  happened  on  the  17th  ot 
Oduber,  1777  ;  ^^^  diffufed  an  univerfal  joy  over  America,  and  laid 
a  foundation  for  the  treaty  with  France. 

But  before  tliefe  tranfadions,  the  >nain  body  of  the  Britifh  forces 
3iad  embarked  at  New  York,  lailed  up  the  Chefapeek,  and  landed  at 
the  Head  of  Elk 'River.  The  army  foon  began  their  inarch  for  Phila- 
delphia. General  IVafhingtonluad  determined  to  oppofe  them,  and 
fw  ■.his  purpofe  made  a  ftand,  firtt  at  Red  Cky  Creek,  and  then  upon 
the  heights,  near  Brandywlne  Creek.  Here  the  armies  engaged,  and 
the  Americans  were  merpowered,  andfull'ered  great  lofs.  The  ene- 
my foon  pnrfued  their  march,  and 'took  poifetiion  of  Philadelphia,  to- 
Avards  the  clcfe  of  SepteKiber. 

Not  long  after,  the  two  armies  >were  again  engaged  at'Germantov.-n., 
and  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  action,  the  Americans  had  tlie  advantage ; 
•but  by  feme  unlucky  accident,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  turned  in 
favour  of  the  Britilh.  Beth  fides  -luffcred  confiderable  lolTcs  .:  en  the 
.^ide  of  the  Americans,  was  general  Nadi. 

»  In  an  attack  upon  the  forts  at  Mud  lOand  and  Red  Bant,  the  HcT- 
fians  were  uiifuccefsful,  and  their  commander.  Col.  Donop,  killed. 
The  Bricifli  alfo  loft  the  Augufta,  a  Ihip  of  the  Hne.  But  tlie  forts 
-were  afterwards  takei%5  and  the  navigation  of  the  DelaAvare  opened. 
iGeneral  Wafliington  v/as  rcinfor,ced,  with  a  part  (i"  the  troops  which 
had  compofed  the  northern  army,  mider  general  Gates  ;  and  both  ar- 
mies retired  to  winter-quarters. 

In  Odober,  the  fame  month  -In  which  general  Burgoyne  was  taken 
at  Saratoga,  genei-al  Vaughan,  vnth  a  fmall  fleet,  failed  up  Hudfon's 
Tiver,  and  wantonly  burnt  Kingfton,  a  beautiful  Dutch  fettlement,  en 
the  weft  fide  of  the  river. 

The  beginning  of  the  next  year,  i  'j'jS'i'wa.s  diilinguifhed  by  a  tieat.y 
•of  alliance  between  France  and  America  ;  by  which  we  obtained  a 
powerful  and  generous  ally.  When  the  Engliih  miniftry  were  in- 
formed tlaat  this  treaty  was  on  foot,  they  difpatched  commiiHoneTS  tft^ 
America,  to  attempt  a  reconciliation.  But  America  would  not  now 
accept  their  offers.  Early  in  the  fpi-ing.  Count  dc  Eftaing,  with  a 
fleet  of  fifteen  fail  of  the  line,  was  fent  by  the  court  of  France  to  aflift 
America. 

General  Howe  left  the  army,  and  reterned  to  England ;  die  com- 
Tnand  then  devolved  upon  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

In  June  the  Britilh  army  left  Philadelphia,  and  marched  for  New- 
York.  On  their  march  they  were  annoyed  by  die  Americans  ;  and 
at  Monmoath  a  very  regular  action  took  place,  between  part  of  the 
armies  ;  the  enemy  were  repulfed  with  great  lofs.  General  Lee,  for 
his  mifcondudt  that  day,  was  fufpcnded,  and  was  never  afterwards 
permitted  to  join  the  army. 

General  Lee's  condufl,  at  feveral  times  before  this,  had  lieen  very 
wfufpicious.     In  December,  1776,  he  lay  at  Chatham,  about  eleven  miles 
^  froiTi  Elizabeth  Town,  with  a  brigade  of  troops,  when  a  great  quan- 
U  4  tity 

*  VV4i;a  general  Burgoyne  left  Canada,  his  army  confifted  q{  ic,oco  m;n. 
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tity  of  baggage  was  ftored'at  Elizabeth  Town,  under  a  guard  of  only^^ 
five  hundred  Hcflians.  General  Lee  was  apprifed  of  this,  and  might  i 
have  furprifed  the  guard  and  taken  the  baggage.  But  he  neglefted  the  ^ 
opportunity,  and  after  fevcral  marches  and  counter-marches  between 
Troy,  Chatham  and  Morris  Town,  he  took  up  his  quarters  at  or  near; 
White's  tavern,  where  he  was  lurprifed  and  taken  prifonerby  a  party.^ 
of  the  Britiih  horle.  He  was  heard  to  fay,  repeatedly,  that  general, 
Wafuington  would  ruin  a  fine  army.  It  was  fufpected  that  he  had^ 
defigns  to  fupplant  the  general,  and  his  friends  attempted  to  place  him' 
at  the  head  Of  the  army.  General  Wafhington's  prudent  delays  and 
«  kutious  movements  aiforded  general  Lee's  friends  many  opportunist 
tics  to  fpread  reports  unfavourable  to  his  charafter.  It  was  infmuat-l 
cd,  with  feme  fuccefs,  that  general  Waihington  wanted  courage  audi 
al)ilities.  Reports  of  this  kind,  at  one  time,  rendered  general  Lee 
very  popular,  and  it  is  fuppofed  he  wilhed  to  fruftrate  general  Wafhing- 
ton's plans,  in  order  to  increafe  the  iufpicions  already  entertained  of 
his  generaUhip,  and  turn  the'  public  clamour  in  his  own  favour.  His 
conduct  at  Monmouth  was,  by  feme,  fuppofed  to  have  proceeded 
from  fuch  a  defign  ;  for  he  commanded  the  flower  of  the  American 
army,  and  was  not  deftltute  of  courage. 

In  Auguft,  general  Sullivan,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  attempted 
to  take  polfeffion  of  Rhode  Illand,  but  did  not  fuccecd.  Soon  after, 
tlie  Itoi  es  and  (hipping  at  Bedford  in  Mallachufetts,  were  burnt  by  a 
party  of  the  Britiih  troops.  The  fame  year.  Savannah,  the  capital 
of  Gcoigiu,  was  taken  by  the  Britiih,  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Campbell. 

In  the  following  year  ( 1 779)  general  Lincoln  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  fouihern  army. 

Governor  Tryon  and  Sir  George  Collier  made  an  incurfion  into 
Coni.cdticut,  and  burnt,  with  wanton  barbarity,  the  towns  of  Fairlicld 
and  Norwalk.  But  the  American  arms  were  crowned  with  fuccefs, 
in  a  bold  attack  upon  Stoi.ey  Point,  which  was  furprized  and  takeii 
by  tlie  brave  general  Wayne,  in  the  night  of  the  15th  of  July.  Five 
^^lundrcd  men  were  made  prifoners,  with  little  lofs  on  either  fide. 

A  party  of  Britifn  forces  attempted,  this  fummer,  to  build  a  fort 
on  Pcnobfcot  River,  for  the  purpofe  of  cutting  timber  in  the  neigh- 
bouring forelt.  A  plan  was  laid  in  Maflachuletts  to  diflodge  them, 
and  a  conliderable  fleet  colledled  for  the  purpofe.  But  the  plan  fail- 
ed of  lucccfs,  and  the  whole  marine  force  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Britiih,  except  fome  vcifels  which  were  burnt  by  the  Americans  them* 
illvcs. 

In  Odlober,  general  Lincoln  and  Count  de  Eftaing  made  an  afTault 
upon  Savannah  ;  but  they  were  repulfed  with  confiderable  lofs.  In 
this  ac'ticn,  the  celebrated  Polilh  count  Pulafki,  who  had  acquire4 
the  rc|5iitalion  of  a  brave  foldicr,  was  mortally  wounded. 

In  this  All imici-,  gencnd  Sullivan  marched  with  a  body  of  troops, 
into  the  Indian  country,  in  the  welkrn  part  of  New  York  State,  aud_ 
burnt  and  dclhoycd  all  their  provifioiis  and  Iculcmcnts  that  fell  JfS-' 
tl;ci-.j  \\-.r  . 

O 
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On  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the  ne^t  year,  (1780)  the  Britifli 
troops  left  Rhode  Wand.  An  expedition  under  general  Clinton  and 
lord  Cornwallis,  was  undertaken  againil  Charlefton,  South  Carolina* 
where  general  Lincoln  commanded.  This  town,  after  a  clofe  fiege 
o£  about  fix  weeks,  was  furrendered  to  the  Britilh  commander  ; 
and  general  Lincoln,  and  the  whole  American  garrifon,  were  made 
prifoners. 

General  Gates  was  appointed  to  the  command  in  the  fouthern  de- 
partment, and  another  army  colledled.  In  Auguft,  lord  Ccrmvallis 
attacked  the  American  troops  at  Camden,  in  South  Carolina,  and  rout- 
ed them  with  confiderable  lofs.  He  afterwards  marched  through  the 
fouthern  llates,  and  fuppofed  them  entirely  fubdued. 

The  fame  fummer,  the  Britilh  troops  made  frequent  incurfions 

from  New  York  into  the  Jerfies,  ravaging  and  plundering  the  country. 

In  July,  a  French  fleet,  under  Monfieur  de  Ternay,  with  a  body  of 

land  forces,  commanded  by  Count  de  Rochambeau,  arrived  at  Rhode 

Ifland,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Americans. 

This  year  was  alio  diftinguifhed  by  the  infamous  treafou  of  gen- 
eral Arnold.  General  Wafliington  having  fome  bufmefs  to  tranfaft 
at  Weathersfield  in  Connedticut,  left  Arnold  to  command  the  impor- 
tant poll  of  Weft -Point,  which  guards  a  pafs  in  Hudfon's  River,  about 
Axty  miles  from  New  York.  Arnold's  condud  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  preceding  winter,  had  been  cenfured  ;  and  the  treatment 
he  received  in  confequence,  had  given  him  offence. 

He  determined  to  lake  revenge ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  he  entered 
into  a  negxjciation  with  Sir  Henry  CHnton,  to  deliver  Weft  Point» 
and  the  army,  into  the  hands  of  the  Britifh.  While  general  Wafli- 
ington was  abfent,  he  difmounted  the  cannon  in  fome  of  the  forts, 
and  took  other  fteps  to  render  the  taking  of  the  poft  eafy  for  the  enemy. 
But  by  a  providential  difcovery,  the  whole  plan  was  defeated.  Ma- 
jor Andre,  adjutant  general  of  the  Britifh  army,  a  brave  ofScer,  who 
had  been  fbnt  up  the  river  as  a  fpy,  to  concert  the  plan  of  operations 
with  Arnold,  was  taken,  condemned  by  a  court-martial,  and  executed. 
Arnold  made  his  efcape,  by  getting  on  board  the  Vulture,  a  Britifh 
veffel  which  lay  in  the  river.  Plis  conduct  has  ftamped  him  with  in- 
famy ;  and,  like  all  traitors,  he  is  defpifed  by  all  mankind.  The  name 
of  Benedift  Arnold  has  become  proverbially  contemptible.  General 
Wafhington  arrived  in  camp  juft  after  Arnold  made  his  efcape,  and 
reftored  order  in  the  garrifon. 

After  the  defeat  of  general  Gates  in  Carolina,  general  Greene 
was  appointed  to  command  in  the  fouthern  department.*     From  this 

period, 
*  General  Greene  was  born  at  Warwick,  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Ifland,  about  the 
y«ar  1 741,  of  reputable  parents,  belonging  to  the  lociety  of  Friends.  He  was  endow- 
ed wiih  an  uncoiiiniuii  degree  of  judgment  and  penetration;  his  difpofuioa  was  be- 
nevolent, and  his  manners  affable.  At  an  early  period  of  life,  he  was  choleii  a 
jnemSer  of  the  aflTembly,  and  he  diftharged  his  truft  to  the  entire  fatisfa£tion  of  his 
conrtituents. 

After  the  battle  of  Lexington,  three  regiments  of  troops  were  raifed  in  Rhode 
Jfland,  and  the  command  of  them  given  to  Mr.  Greene,  who  was  nominated  a  brig- 
adier general.  His  merit  and  abilities,  both  in  council  and  in  the  tield,  were  foon 
policed  by  general  Waihington,  and  in  AuguH  1776,  he  was  appointed  majorgeneral. 

His 
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ptriod,  things  in  that  quarter  wore  a  more  favourable  afpecJl.  Colonel 
Tarleton,  the  adivc  commander  of  the  Biitilh  legion,  was  defeated  by- 
general  Morgan,  tke  intrepid  commander  of  the  riflemen. 

After  a  variety  of  movements  the  two  armies  met  at  Guilford,  in 
Carolina.  Here  was  one  of  the  bc(t  fo\ight  a<^ions  during  the  war. 
"General  Greene  and  lord  Cornwallis  exerted  themfelves  at  the  head 
of  their  rcfpedlive  armies  ;  and  allhongh  the  Americar.s  were  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  field,  yet  the  JBritilh  i^rmy  fuffered  an  imtneiife  lof;>, 
and  could  not  purfue  the  vidorj-.  The  atSion  happened  on  the  15th 
of  March,  1781. 

In  the  fpring,  Arnold,  the  traitor,  who  was  made  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  the  Britilh  fer\'ice,  with  a  fmall  number  of  troops,  failed  fox. 
Virginia,  and  plundered  the  country.  This  called  tlie  attention  (if  the  ■ 
I'rench  fleet  to  that  quarter,  and  a  naval  ens^agement  took  place  be- 
tween the  Enghfh  and  French,  in  which  forae  of  the  Engliih  Jiiips 
were  much  damaged,  and  one  entirely  difabled. 

After  the  battle  of  Guilford,  general  Greene  moved  towards  South 
Carohna,  to  drive  die  Britilh  from  their  pofts  in  tliat  ftate.  Here 
Irrd  Rav/don  obtained  an  inconllderable  advantage  over  the  Ameri- 
cans near  Camden.  But  general  Greene  more  than  recovered  this 
difadvantagc,  'by  the  brilliant  and  fuccefsful  a<5lion  at  the  EutaAT 
•springs  ;  where  general  llarian  dillinguilhed  himfelf,  and  the  brave 
<  ol.  Walhington  was  wounded  and  taken  prifoncr. 

Lord  Cornwall-is,  iinding  general  Greene  fuccef^ful  in  Carolina, 
inarched  to  Virginia,  coUefted  his  forces,  and  fortified  himfelf  in  York 
Town.  In  the  mean  time  Arnold  made  an  incurfion  into  Connecticut, 
burnt  a  part  of  New  London,  took  Fort  Grifwold  by  ftorm,  and  put 
tiie  garrifon  to  the  fword.  The  garrifon  confilled  chiefly  of  men  col- 
Icdcd  from  the  little  town  of  Groton,  which.,  l)y  the  favagc  cruelty  of 
the  Britilh  officer  who  commanded  the  attack,  loft,  in  one  hour,  al- 
moll  all  its  heads  of  families.  The  brave  Col.  Ledyard,  who  com- 
mandcd  the  fort,  was  flain  with  his  own  fword  after  he  had  furreiir 
dcred. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,*  the  brave  and  generous  nobleman, 

whofe 
His  ai\ion  with  the  Britifli  troep?  at  Eutaw  Springs  wa^  one  of  tlie  bed  conduae* 
•nd  mort  furcrfiiul  engagemcnis  rhat  look,  place  during  the  war.  For  this,  general 
<.rcene  -vas  honoured  by  Congrds  with  a  Britilh  ft.ir.dard  and  a  fold  medal.  As  a 
reward  fnr  his  particular  fcrvices  in  the  louthern  dcpartn-.cnt,  the  Itatc  of  Ccorgia 
picfeiited  hirawith  a  large  and  valuihlc  trad  of  land  on  an  iflanJ  near  Sjvann.h. 

Af:er  the  war,  he  returned  to  his  native  ftrue.  The  contentions  and  b.jd  po.icv  •£ 
that  ftatc,  ir.uuced  him  to  leave  it  and  retire  to  hi'  rltaie  in  Georgia. 

He  removed  his  family  in  Odohcr,  i-S;  ;  b»t  in  June  the  next  f^immer,  the  ex- 
<remehe..t.  ^nd  the  fatigue  of  a  walk,  brond.t  on  a  diforder  that  lut  a  period  tj  hif 
life,  on  the  i.,th  of  thr  lame  month.  He  lived  univerlaliy  lov.d  and  refnedcd,  aid 
Iii<  de»tli  was  univerfjily  Lamented. 

Hiybody  w.i,  interred  in  Savannah,  and  the  funeral  proceffion  attended  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati. '  ■' 

•  The  Marqui,  de  la  Fayette  w.,s  horn  about  the  yenr  1757.  At  the  a?e  of  nine- 
Uen  he  cfponfrd  the  caulc  of  America.  «i,h  ..lithe  ardour  which  the  mo!t  generous 
ph.Unthropy  couU  .nfp.rr.  At  a  very  early  period  of  the  war,  he  determined  to 
embark  fiom  h^,  tjatiye  country  for  the  United  States.  Before  he  could  complete 
k,^  .nieut.cn,  intcllisence  arrived  in  hurojjc,  tha:  the  American  iufurgenls, reduced 
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whofe  f«i-vices  command  the  gratitude  of  every  American,  had  been 
difpatched  with  ;ibout  two  thoufand  light  irfantry,  from  the  main  ar- 
my, to  watch  the  motions  of  Lord  CornwaUis  in  Virginia^.  He  profc- 
cuted  this  expedition  with  the  greatefl  mihtary  abiUty.  Although 
his  force  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  obliged  them  to 
leave  Richmond  and  Williamiburg,  and  to  feek  protefliou  under 
their  fhipping. 

About  the  lafl  of  Auguft,  Count  de  GrafTe  ai"rived  in  the  Chefapcek, 
and  blocked  up  the  Britifh  troops  at  York  Town.  Admiral  Greaves, 
•with  a  Britift  fleet,  appeared  off  the  Capes,  and  an  aiStion  fucceeded  ; 
iftit  it  was  npt  deciftve. 

General  Wafliington  had  before  this  time  moved  the  m.ain  body  of 
his  army,  together  with  the  French  troops,  to  the  fouihward  ;  and  as 
foon  as  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Chefapeek, 
he  made  rapid  marches  to  the  Head  of  Elk,  where  embarking,  tiie 
troops  foon  arrived  at  York  Town. 

A  clofe 

ti>  two  thoufand  men,  were  flying  through  Jerfey  before  a  BritiTr!  force  of  tJiirty 
thoufand  regulars.  The  news  fo  effectually  extinguiihed  the  Ijttle  credit  which 
America  had  in  Europe,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1777,  that  the  commiirioners 
of  Congref  sat  parrs,  though  they  had  previoufty  encouraged  his  piojeft,  could  not 
procure  a  veffei  to  forward  hi?  intentions.  Under  tbefe  circumftances  ihey  thought 
it  buthoneft  to  diffuade  him  from  the  prefent  profecution  of  his  perilous  enterprife. 
It  was  in  vain  they  adted  fo  candid  apart.  The  flame  which  America  had  kindled 
in  his  breaft,  could  not  be  extinguiflied  by  her  misfortunes.  "Hitherto,"  faid  he,' 
in  the  true  fpirit  of  patrlotifm,  "  I  have  only  cheriftied  yotir  caufe-r-now  I  am  going 
to  ferve  it.  The  lowe»  it  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  greater  will  be  the 
effeift  of  my  departure;  and  fince  you  cannot  get  a  veflel,  1  ftiall  purchafe  and  tt 
iMitone  to  carry  your  difpatches  to  Congrefs  and  myfelf  to  America."  Whilft  th.s 
veffei  was  preparing  he  vtfited  England,  was  introduced, to  the  king's  minifter  and 
many  of  the  nobility  and  firft  charaifters  of  the  nation.  By  this  means  he  was  en- 
abled to  form  a  good  judgment  of  men  and  things  there.  !le  embarked  and  arrived 
in  Chariefton  early  in  the  year  1777.  Congrefs  foon  conferred  on  him  the  rank  of 
fnajor-generaf.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  but  not  without  exa/'ting  two  condi- 
tions, which  difplayed  the  elevation  of  his  fpirit  ;  the  one,  that  he  fhoutd  ferve  on 
fiis  own  expenfe  ;  the  other,  that  he  (hould  begin  his  fervices  as  a  volunteer. 

He  was  foon  appointed  to  comntand  an  expedition  to  Canadi.  The  plan  was  te 
crofs  the  lakes  on  the  ice;  the  o'ejeft,  to  feize  Montreal  and  St.  John's.  He  v/as 
now  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  nsuft  have  keenly  experienced  the  allurement'!  of 
independent  command  :  But  his  cool  judgment  and  honeft  heart  retrained  him 
from  indulging  a  paifion  for  military  fame,  under  circumftanccs  which  might  have 
injured  tlie  cavfe  w  hich  he  had  fo  zealoufly  efpoufed.  He  found  that,  in  cal'e  of  his 
proceeding,  the  army  under  his  command  would  be  in  danger  of  experiencing  a  fate 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  unfortunate  Burgoyne.  With  a  boldnefs  of  judgment  thnt  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  mo'.t  experienced  general,  and  without  adv.incing  beyond 
Albany,  he  relinquifhed  the  expedition.  Sooa  after,  Le  received  the  thanks  of  Con- 
jrefs  for  his  prudence. 

In  the  four  campaigns  which  fucceeded  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis  dela  Fayette 
in  America,  he  gave  repeated  proofs  of  his  military  talents  in  the  middle  and  eafterii 
ftates ;  but  the  events  that  took  place  under  his  command  in  Virginia,  contributed 
moft  to  his  military  glory. 

Some  time  after  the  capture  of  Cornwallis,  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  went  to 
France,  where  he  ufed  his  endeavours  to  promote  the  commercial  and  political  inte- 
reft  of  thefe  ftatts,and  to  effe.fl  a  revolution  in  his  native  country,  in  favour  of  liberty. 
In  Auguft,  17,92,  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  party  in  France,  and  prudently 
made  his  efcape  to  the  enemy,  among  whom  he  has  ever  fince  remained  a  prifoner. 
It  remains  for  future  ages  to  pourtray  the  virtues  and  exploits  of  this  truly  great  mu.ii 
—.this  friend  to  human  nature— this  fecond  Washington, 
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A  clofe  ficge  immediately  commenced,  and  was  carried  on  wiA 
fuch  vigour,  by  the  combined  forces  of  America  and  France,  that 
lord  Comwallis  was  obh'ged  to  furrender.  This  glorious  event, 
which  tool:  place  on  the  19th  of  Oflober,  1781,  decided  the  conteft 
in  favour  of  America  ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  general  peace.  •  . 

A  few  months  after  the  fuxrender  of  Cornwallis,  the  Britilh  evacu- 
ated all  their  polls  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  retired  to  th« 
main  army  in  New  York. 

The  nextfpring,  (1782)  Sir  Guy  Carleton  arrived  in  New  York, 
and  t(»ok  the  command  of  the  Britiih  army  in  America.  Immediate- 
ly on  his  arrival^  he  acquainted  general  Walhington  and  Congrefs 
that  negociations  for  peace  had  commenced  at  Paris. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1782,  the  provifional  articles  of 
peace  and  reconciliation,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  American 
States,  were  figned  at  Paris,  by  Dr.  Franklin,*  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 

Jay, 

•Dr.  Fran-klin  was  born  in  Bofton,  January  61I1,  1706,  O.  S.  He  was  educated 
to  the  bufincTs  of  printing.  In  the  hrlt  24year!i  of  liis  life  he  palTcd  llirough  an  un- 
common variety  of  fcencs,  «hicti  lie  improved  to  valuable  purpofes.  He  early  dif- 
tovcrcd  a  llrong  and  diftinguifliing  mind,  and  a  fci  tile,  inventive  genius.  About  the 
ajjcof  Z4liC  married  Mil's  Ke^dot  Philadelphia,  where  he  had  eftablifhed  himfelf  as  a 
|.rinier.  In  I7;f.  he  wis  clioien  Clerk  of  the  General  Airenibly  of  PcHiifylvania; 
and  the  year  folluwing  was  appointed  Poft  Maltcr  in  Philadelphia.  In  1744.,  he 
kroached  the  idea  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  had  the  pleilure  t<| 
tind  It  meet  with  all  the  luccefs  he  could  defire.  He  was  the  principal  inftrument 
alio  in  phinning  uiid  citabliflring  the  Academy  gf  Philadelphia,  from  which  have 
fpiung  the  College  and  U/iiv.eifity  in  that  city. 

In  17471  a'ld  for  twenty  years  after,  i'utcelTively,  he  waschofen  a  reprefcntative  to 
ahe  A(Tcml);y  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia  ;  in  which  lituation  he  was  highly  lefpedt- 
ed,  and  )in|{ul.irly  ufctul.  He  was  appoint^cd  joint  Poft  Mafter  General  v.  1th  Mr. 
William  Hunter  in  1753.  He  was  greutiy  inllrumental  in  carrying  into  effcd  Dr. 
Bond'i  plan  lor  a  holpital  in  Philadelphia,  the  advantages  of  which  have  been  exten- 
fivcly  experiencfd.  By  this  time  his  chai after  as  a  philolopher  w.is  known  in  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  America,  and  he  recciytd  the  honorary  degree  of  Mafter  of  Arts,  froii| 
Yale  and  Harvard  Colleges. 

In  1 7  54,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  CommiflTidoncrs  from  Pjcnnfylvania  to  attend 
«hj  celcbiate.4  Albany  Congrefs  i"  order  to  devile  a  plan  for  defending  the  country 
aRjinft  the  French.  Here  he  drew  up  liis  "  Albany  Plan  of  Union,"  vvhich  wa? 
unaiiimouny  agreed  toby  Congrefs,  but,  tl,oui;h  wifely  adapted  to  prefervc  the  harr 
mony  between  Great  Britain  and  her  coloi.ics,  was  ultimately  rijeftcd. 

In  1757,  the  Allcmbly  of  I'einilylvania,  indignant  at  tj;c  obftinacy  of  the  govern- 
or., who  vicic  (hackled  with  inllruilioiis  not  to  aflentto  any  tax  bill,  that  did  no^ 
exempt  the  eftatti  of  the  proprietors  from  contributing  to  the  public  lervice,  deter- 
mined to  fend  an  agent  to  London,  to  petition  the  king  for  redrels.  Mr.  Franklii^ 
wai  appointed  for  llu?  purpojt.  and  ably  negocialed  the  bufinefs,  for  which,  on  his  re. 


""u  '"1  i"''"'''^'"'''  '"  ""^'^'''''•^  '■^^  ihiaks  ot  the  General  Allcmbly. 

Hiidirting.Mlhcd  literary  reputation,  procuicd  him  while  in  England,  the  honorary 
ink  or  Uo<tor  01  Lawn,  from  Edinbuig  and  Oxford  Univcrllties. 

!»m«  time  afirr  thi*.  he  wa.  again  fent  to  England,  fcy  the  Allcmbly  of  Pennfylva- 
nit,  with  a  peiuion  to  have  a  new  lorrn  of  government  cltablillicd,  and  to  be  taken 
under  tl.e  royal  proledion.      Bdoic  Lis  return  to  Amciica,  he  travelled,  in  I  766,  in- 

Y«7"»"y«  -"ndin  1767.  into  rr..,Ke  J   and  whcrcever  he  appeared,  he  was  received 
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•Jay,*  and  Mr.  Laurens,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  by  Mr.  Ol- 
wald  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  Thefe  articles  formed  the  bafis  of 
the  definitive  treaty,  which  was  concluded  the  3d'of  Septemher,  1 783, 
and  figned  by  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jay  Qn_thc  one  part 
and  David  iiartly  on  the  other.  '.  [^Franklin's  Life,  VoUI.  /.  288. 

:;     '■  ■  Thus 

of  Congrefs  to.  wait  on  lord  Howe,  and  ttf  inquire  into  the  extent  of  his  powers  to 
treat  of  the  reftoration  of  peace.  Lord  Howe  having  expreffed  his  concern  at  being 
obliged  to  diftrefs  thofe  whom  he  fo  much  regarded,  Dr.  franklin  affured  him,  that 
the  Americans,  out  of  reciprocal  regard,  would  endeavour  to  leffen,  as  much  aspoifj- 
He,  the  pain  he  might  feel  on  their  account,  l>y  taking  the  utmoft  care  of  themfel  ve«. 

In  1776,  a  convention  was  called,  in  Penpfylvania,  toeftaWilh  a  new  form  of  gov- 
'  ernment.      Dr.  Franklin  was  appointed  Prefident.      The  latter  end  of  the  fame  year 
he  was  fent  to  France,  where,  with  the  affiftance  of  Mr.  Silas  Dean,  h-e  negociateda- 
treaty  with  France,  Feb.  177S. 

We  have  already  mentioned  his  being  one  of  the  three  Commiffioners,  who  nego- 
ciated  the  peace  of  178,^.  He  returned  to  .A.merica  in  1785,  and  was  chcfen  Preli-- 
dent  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennlylvania  ;  and  in  1787,  was  appoint- 
ed a  delegate  ftom  thatftate,  to  the^iuguft  body  which  formed  the  prefent  frame  of 
government  of  the  United  State-;. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1790,  after  a  long  and  painful  illnefs,  he  refigned  a  life, 
which  had  been  lingularly  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  the  good  of  man- 
kind. » 

He  lies  buried  in  the  cemetary  belonging  to  the  epifcopal  congregation  of  Chrift'"; 
Church,   in   Philadelphia,  near  the  N.  W.  corner  of  it.     On  a  plain  marble  llab, 
which  marks  the  fpol  where  he  lies,  is -this  iufcription — 
'♦  Beniamin  ) 

and  >  pRANKLrN. 

•'  Deeorah  ) 

1790." 

Among  the  many  teftinjpnies  of  refpedi  paid  to  his  memory,  the  Congrefs  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  I^fillonal  Affembly  of  France,  went  into  mourning  on  his 
death. 

Dr.  Franklin  pofTeued  an  original  genius.  The  faculties  of  hi?  mind  snalified 
him  to  penetrate  into  every  fcience  ;  and  his  Angular  and  unremitting  diligence,  left 
no  field  of  knowledge  unexplored.  He  was  eminently  diftinguilhed  as  a  politician, 
'and  a  fcholar,  and  if  poUiMe  m&re  fo  as  a  man  and  a  citizen.  He  was  great  in  common 
things,  and  his  life  was  ufeful  beyond  mod  men  that  have  lived.  The  whole  tenor  of 
his  life  was  a  perpetual  lei£ture  againft  the  idle,  the  extravagant,  and  the  proud.  It 
was  his  principal  aim  to  infpirc  mankind  with  a  love  of  induftry,  temperance  aal 
frugality.  By  a  judicious  divifion  of  time,  he  acquired  the  art  of  doing  every  thing 
to  advantage.  In  whatever  fituation  he  was  placed,  by  chance  or  defign,  he  extradt- 
ed  fomething  ufeful  for  himfelf  or  others.  His  manners  were  eafv  and  accommo- 
dating, and  his  addrefs  winning  and  refpeiflful.  All  who  knew  him  fpcak  of  hin\ 
as  an  agrecabTe  man  ;  and  all  who  have  heard  of  him,  applaud  him  as  a  very  ufe- 
ful one.  A  man  io  wife  and  fo  amiable,  could  not  but  have  many  admirers  and  many 
friends.  (<j)       . 

*  John  Jay',  Efq.  is  a  defcsndant  of  one  of  the  French  Proteftant  emigrants,  wh* 
came  to  America,  inconfequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edift  of  Nantz,  in  16S5, 
It  is  remarkable  that  among  the  defcendants  of  thefe  emigrants,  fome  of  whom  ijet- 
tled  in  New  York,  and  fome  in  Bolton,  there  have  been  the  following  eminent  char- 
afters  ;  James  Bowdoin,  Efq.  who  had  been  governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Maffachufetts,  and  at  his  death  was  Prefident  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  andi 
Sciences;  Henry  Laurens,  Efq.  who  has  been  Prefident  of  Congrefs,  and  AmbafTa- 
dor  to  a  foreign  court.  Elias  Boudinot,  Efq.  who  has  been  Prefident  of  Congrefs, 
and  for  many  years  a  Rcprefentative  ;  and  John  Jay,  Efq.  who  has  been  Prefident 
of  Congrefs,  AmbaflTador  to  a  foreign  Court,  Chief  Juftice  of  the  American  States, 
and  is  now  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

(a)  American  MufcUm,  Vol.  VIII. 
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Thu2  ended  a  long  and  arduous  conflift,  in  which  Great  Britaill! 
expended  near  a  hundred  millions  of  money,  with  a  hundred  thou-i 
find  lives,  and  won  nothing.  America  endured  every  cruelty  an4'. 
ilillrefs  from  her  enemies ;  loft  many  lives  and  much  trcalUre  ;  btft- 
delivered  herfelf  from  a  foreign  dominion,  and  gained  a  rank  among' 
tjie  nations  of  the  earth.  j 

Holland  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States  cia 
the  19th  of  April,  1782  ;  Sweden,  February  5th,  1783.  "On  the  3^1 
of  April  17H3,  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  Unite4 
S^ates  and  Sweden  was  concluded  at  Paris  by  Dr.  Franklin  and  th« 
Count  Von  Krutz."  "A  fimiiar  treaty  with  Pruffiawas  concluded  in 
1785."*  Another  with  Denmark  the  1 5th  of  February  ;  with  Spaiti;- 
in  March,  aad  with  Rudia  in  July,  1783. 

No  fooner  was  peace  reftored  by  the  definitive  treaty,  and  the  Brit* 
iih  troops  wltlidravvn  from  the  country,  than  the  United  States  begaa" 
to  experience  the  defeifts  of  their  general  government.  While  an  ene* 
my  was  In  the  country,  fear,  which  had  nrft  impelled  the  colonies  tO* 
-afiociate  in  mutual  defence,  continued  to  operate  as  a  band  o£  politics^ 
vinion.  *It  gave  to  the  rdblucions  and  recommendations  of  Congrefs  the' 
force  of  laws,  and  generally  commanded  a  ready  acquitffccnce  on  thfe* 
part  of  the  ftaie  legiilatures.  Articles  of  confederation  and  perpetiiaj  , 
ur.ion  had  been  framed  in  Congrefs,and  fubmitted  to  the  conlideration* 
cf  the  ftatcs,  in  the  year  1778.  Some  of  tlie  Hates  immediately  ac- 
ceded to  them  ;  but  others,  which  had  not  unappropriated  lands,  hefi-' 
tatcd  to  fubfcribe  a  compaiS,  which  vv'ould  give  an  advant.ige  to  the 
ftates  which  poffeffed  large  tra(5ts  of  unlocated  lands  and  were  tJiuSi* 
capable  of  a  great  fiiperiority  in  wealth  and  population.  AH  objeo 
lions,  however,  had  been  overcome,  and  by  the  accedion  of  M.^ry^a!1Ai•| 
in  March,  17B1,  the  articles  of  confederation  were  rati'icd,  as  the 
•fi-irrre  of  government  for  the  United  States. 

Tlicfe  articles, however,  were  framed  during  the  vage  of  war,  wheal  1 
a  principle  of  common  fafety  fupplied  the  place  of  r.  coercive  poweir 
in  government ;  by  men  who  could  have  had  no  ctpeiience  in  the  oC0 
of  governing  an  extenHve  country,  and  under  circumibancci  the  moii 
critical  and  cmbarrafling.  To  have  ofFereu  to  rfje  people,  at  thtit  time, 
a  fyitcm  of  government  armed  with  the  powers  neccif.uy  to  regul.rtc 
and  control  the  contending  intereih  of  thirteen  States,  and  the  polfef- 
fions  (if  millions  of  people,  might  have  railed  a  jealoufy  between  the 
Hates  or  ill  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large,  tjiat  would  have  weak- 
ened the  operations  of  war,  and  perhaps  have  rendered  a  union  im- 
pra(^ic.ibk-.     Hence  the  numerous  defers  of  the  confederation. 

On  the  conclufion  ot  peace,  thefc  dcfe>51s  began  to  be  felt.  Each 
ftatf;  affumed  the  right  of  difputing  the  propriety  of  the  refolutlons  of 
Congrefs,  and  the  intereft  of  an  individual  ftate  was  placed  in  oppo- 
fuion  to  ihi  common  intci-cll  of  the  union.  In  addition  to  this  fource 
of  divilion,  a  jcalouiy  of  the  powers  of  Congrefs  began  to  be  excited^ 
in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

This  jealoufy  of  tlie  privileges  cf  freemen  had  been  roufed  by  the 
oppr.flive  »^  of  the  Dritifh  parliament ;  and  no  fooner  had  the  dan- 

ger 
•  Franklin's  Life,  Vol.  I.  p.  288. 
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gCT  from  rhb  niiarter  ceafed,  tliiin  the  fears  of  the  people  changed 
ttieir  objeit,  and  were  tiiiTicd  againft  tlieir  own  rulers. 

In  this  fitiva-tlon,  there  were  not  wanting  men  of  induftry  and  talents,, 
rX-ho  had  been  enemies  to  the  revolution)  and  who  embraced  the  op- 
portunity to  multiply  the  apprehenfions  cf  people  and  increafe  the  pop- 
ular dilcontents.  A  remarkable  inltance  of  this  happened  in  Con- 
necticut. As  foon  as  the  tumults  of  w;u-  had  fublided,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  convince  the  people,  that  the  aft  of  Congrefi  paffed  in 
T778,  granting  to  the  officers  of  tbe  army  half  pay  for  life,  was  high- 
ly unjull  and  tyrannical ;  and  that  it  was  but  the  firfl  ftep  tov.ards  thr: 
eilablilhment  of  penfions  and  an  uncontrollable  defpotihn.  Tlie  aft 
of  Congrefs,  pafTed  in  1783,  commuting  half  pay  for  life,  for  five  years 
full  pay,  was  deiigued  to  appeafe  the  apprehenlions  of  the  people,,  and 
to  convince  them  that  this  gratuity  was  intended  merely  to  indemnify 
the  officers  for  their  loifes  by  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency^. 
land  not  to  eftabliflv  a  precedent  for  the  granting  cf  penfions.  This 
aft  however  did;  not  fatisfy  the  people,  who  fuppofed  tliat  the  officers 
Had  been  generally  indemnified  for  the  lofs  of  their  pay,  by  the  grants 
made  them  from  time  to  time  by  the  legillatures  of  tlK  fcveral  Itates. 
Befides,  the  aft,  while  it  gave  five  years  full  pay  to  the  officers,  allow- 
ed but  one  year's  pay  to  the  privates  ;  a  diftinft^'on  which  had.  great 
influence  in  exciting  and  continuing  the  popular  ferment,  and  one 
tJiat  turned  a  large  ffiare  of  the  public  rage  againft  the  officers  them- 
felves. 

The  moment  an  alarm  was  raifed  refpefting  this  aft  of  Congrefs, 
the  enemies  of  our  independence  became  aftlve  in  blowing  up  the 
flame,  b)'  fpreading  reports  unfavourable  to  the  general  government,. 
and  tending  to  create  public  diircnfions.  Newfpapers,  in  feme  parts^ 
6f  thecountry,  were  filled  with  inflammatory  publications  ;  while  falf^i 
Yeports  and  groundlefs  infinuati(:)ns  were  induftrioufly  circulated  to 
the  prejudice  of  Congrefs  and  the  officers  of  the  late  army.  Among 
a  people  feelingly  alive  to  every  thing  tliat  could  affeft  the  rights  for 
^to^hich  they  had  been  contending,  thcTe  reports  could  not  fail  of  hav- 
ing a  powerful  effisft;  the  clamour  foon  became  general  ;  the  offi;- 
cers  of  the  army,  it  was  believed,  had  attempted  to  raifc  their  fortunes- 
©u  the  ditlrcHes  of  their  fellov.'-citizcns,  and  Congrefs  become  the  ty- 
rants of  their  country. 

Connefticut  was  the  feat  of  this  uneafmefs  ;  although  other  ftates 
1»'ere  much  agitated  on  the  occafion.  But  the  inhaiaitants  of  that 
ftate,  accuflomcd  to  order  and  a  due  fiihordinatlon  to  the  laws,  did  not 
proceed  to  outrages  ;  they  took  their  ufualmode  of  collefting  tlie  fenfe- 
Of  the  ftate — affembled  in  town  meetings — apporntcd  committees  to 
.'meet  in  convention,  and  confult  v/hat  meafures  Oiould  be  adopted  to 
procure  a  redrcfs  of  their  grievances.  In  this  convention,  which  was 
licld  at  Middletown,  fome  negatory  refolves  were  palfed,  expreffing 
the  difapprobatlon  of  the  half-pay  aft,  and  the  fubfequtnt  commuta- 
tion of  the  grant  for  five  years  whole  pay.  The  fame  fpirit  alfo  dif- 
j  covered  itfelf  in  the  affembly  at  their  Oftober  feffion  1783.  A  rcmon- 
ftrance  again;l  tl>e  a,fts  in  fa'^o:iir  of  tne  ofllcers»  was  framed  in  the 
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lioufe  of  reprefentatives,  and  notwithiiunding  the  upper  houfe  refufea 
to  concur  in  the  meafurc,  it  was  fent  to  Congrefs,  already  mentioned. 

During  this  fituation  of  affairs,  the  public  odium  againft  the  officers 
x^'as  augmented  by  another  circumllance.  The  officers,  jufl  before: 
the  difbanding  of  the  army,  had  formed  a  fociety,  called  by  the  name  of 
the  Cincinnafi,  after  the  Roman  Divflator,  Cincinnatus. 

Whatever  v.'crc  the  renl  viev/s  of  the  franiers  of  this  inflltution,  its 
defign  was  generally  underftnod  to  be  harmlefs  and  honourable.  The 
oftenrible  views  of  the  fociety  could  not  however  fcreen  it  from 
popular  jcaloufy.  A  fpirited  pamphlet  appeared  in  South  Carolina, 
the  avowed  produi5tion  of  Mr.  Burke,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
fnprcme  court  in  that  ftatc,  in  which  the  author  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  principles  on  which  the  fociety  was  formed,  would,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  originate  and  eftabliflv  an  order  of  nobility  in  this  coun- 
try, which  would  be  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  our  republican  gov- 
C'rnments  and  dangerous  to  liberty.  This  pamphlet  appeared  in  Con- 
nc(flicut,  during  the  commotions  raifed  by  the  half-pay  and  commu- 
tation acfls,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  fprcad  the  flame  of  oppofi- 
tion. 

Notwithftan^Ing  the  difcontehts  of  the  people  were  general,  and. 
ready  to  burft  forth  into  fedilion,  yet  men  of  information,  viz.  the  offi- 
cers of  government,  the  clergy,  and  perfons  of  liberal  education,  were 
nioftly  oppofed  to  the  unconlHtutional  fteps  taken  by  the  committees 
and  convention  at  Middletown.  They  fupported  the  propriety  cf  the 
meafurcs  of  Congrefs,  both  by  converfation  and  writing,  proved  that' 
fuch  grants  to  the  army  were  neceffary  to  keep  the  troops  together,  and 
that  the  expcnfo  would  not  be  enormous  nor  oppreffive.  During  the 
clofe  of  the  year  17B3,  every  poffible  exertion  was  made  to  enlighten 
the  people,  and  fuch  was  the  cfFeft  of  the  arguments  ufed  by  tlie  mi- 
nority, that  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  the  oppofition 
fubfided,  the  committees  were  difmiffcd,  and  tranquillity  reftored  to 
the  ftatc.  In  May,  the  legiflature  were  able  to  carry  fcveral  meafurcs 
which  had  before  been  extremely  unpopular.  An  a«5t  was  pafTed 
;^ranting  the  import  of  five  per  cent,  to  Congrefs  ;  another  giving 
great  encouragement  to  commerce  ;  and  feveral  towns  were  incor- 
porated with  '•xtenfive  privileges,  for  the  purpofe  of  regulating  the  ex- 
l>orts  of  the  Hate,  and  facilitating  the  colleftion  of  dcbt.^. 

The  oppofition  to  the  congreffionaT  a<5ls  in  favour  of  the  officers, 
and  to  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati,  did  not  rife  to  the  fame  pitch  in 
the  other  dates  as  in  Connecflicut  ;  yet  it  produced  much  difturbance 
in  MafTachufctts,  and  fomc  others.  Jealoufy  of  power  had  been  uni- 
vcrfally  fprcad  among  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  dcHruc- 
tion  I  f  the  old  forms  of  governments,  and  the  liccntioufnefs  of  war. 
had,  in  a  gr^rat  meafurc,  broken  their  lubits  of  obedience  ;  their  pui 
fions  had  b-cn  inflamed  by  the  cry  of  defpotifm ;  and  like  centinel<, 
who  have  been  fuddcnly  furprlfed  by  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  the 
rudling  of  a  leaf  was  fufficicnt  to  give  them  an  alarm.  This  fpirit  of 
jcaloufy  operated  widi  other  caufcs  to  relax  the  energy  of  federal  op* 

During 
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During  the  war,  vaft  fums  of  paper  currency  h;id  been  emitted  Iir 
Co^igrefs,  and  large  quantities  of  fpecie  had  beqn  introJuccd,  tovards 
the  clofe  of  the  war,  by  the  French  army,  and  the  Spunifh  trade.  This 
plenty  of  money  enabled  the  ftates  to  comply  with  the  firft  reqinfitions 
of  Congrefs ;  fo  that  during  two  or  three  years,  the  federal  treafury 
T\'as,  ill  fome  meafure,  fupplied.  But  when  the  danger  of  war  had 
ceafed,  and  the  vaft  Lmporttaions  of  foreign  goods  had  IcfTcucd  the 
quantity  of  circulating  fpecie,  the  ftates  began  to  be  very  remifs  ir* 
furnilhing  their  proportion  of  monies,  The  annihilation  of 'Jie  credit 
of  the  paper  bills  had  totally  (lopped  their  circjilation,  and  the  fpecie 
was  leaving  the  country  in  cargoes,  for  remittances  to  Great  Britain  ; 
ftill  the  luxurious  habits  of  tlie  people,  con  trailed  daring  the  war, 
called  for  new  fupplies  of  goods  ;  and  private  gratification  fecondc.t 
the  narrow  policy  of  ftate  interell  in  defeathig  the  operations  of  the 
general  government. 

Thus  the  revenues  of  Congrefs  were'  annually  dlminiiTiIng ;  foms 
of  the  ftates  wholly  neglcdting  to  make  provifion  for  paying  the  inter-- 
*ft  of  the  national  debt  ;  others  making  but  a  partial  provifion,  until 
the  fcanty  fupplies  received  from  a  few  of  the  richeft  ftates,  would 
hardly  fatisfy  the  demands  of  the  civil  hft. 

This  weaknefs  of  the  federal  government,  In  conjundion  with  the 
flood  of  certificates  or  public  fecurities,  which  Congrefs  could  neither 
furid  nor  pay,  occafioned  them  to  depreciate  to  a  very  inconfidet-able 
value.  The  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  late  army,  and  thofe  who 
furnifhed  fupplies  for  public  exigences,  were  obliged  to  receive  for 
wages  tliefe  certificates,  or  promifTory  notes,  which  pafied  at  a  fifth,  aa 
eiglyh  or  a  tenth  of  their  nominal  value  ;  being  thus  deprived  at  once 
of  the  greateft  part  of  tlie  re^?:lrd  due  for  their  fervices.  Some  indeed 
profited  by  fpcculations  in  thefc  evidences  of  the  public  debt ;  but  fuch 
as  were  under  a  necefilty  of  parting  with  them,  were  robbed  of  that 
fupport  which  they  had  a  right  to  expect  and  demand  from  their 
countrjTnen. 

Pennfylvania  indeed  m.ade  provifion  for  paying  the  intcreft  of  her 

debts,  both  ftate  and  federal  ;  afTuming  her.  fuppofed  proportion  of 

the  continental  debt,  and  giving  the  creditors   her  own  ftate  notes  in 

exchange  for  thofe  of  the  'United  States.     The  refources  of  that  flats 
o 

are  immenfe,  but  fhe  v^'as  not  able  to  mvrke  pun(a:uai  paymferits,  even 
ill  a  depreciated  paper  currency. 

Mallachufetts,  in  her  zeal  to  comply  fully  with  the  requifitions  of 
Congrefs,  and  fatisfy  the  demands  of  her  own  creditors,  laid  a  heavy 
tax  upon  the  people.  This  was  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  rebellion 
in  that  ftate,  in  1786.  But  a  heavy  debt  lying  on  the  ftate,  added  tf> 
burdens  of  the  fame  nature,  upon  almoft  every  corporation  within  it  j 
a  decline,  or  rather  an  extindlion  of  public  credit ;  a  relaxation  and 
corruption  of  manners,  and  a  free  ufc  of  foreign  luxuries  ;  a  decay" 
of  trade  and  manufadlures,  with  a  prevailing  fcarcity  of  money  ;  and 
above  all,  individuals  irrvolved  in  debt  to  each  other ; — thefe  were 
the  real,  though  more  remote  cauics  of  th.e  infurredtlon.  It  was  the 
tax  which  the  people  were  required  to  pay,  tliat  caufcd  them  to  feel 
the  evils  which  we  have  enumerated  :  This  called  forth  all  their  other 
W  grievance,* 
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grievances  ;  and  the  firft  ad  of  violence  committed,  was  tlie  burning 
or  dciVoying  of  the  tax-bill.  This  fedition  threw  the  ftate  into  a  con- 
vulfion  which  laftcd  about  a  year  ;  courts  of  jnftice  were  violcntly 
cbftriuled  ;  the  colledion  of  debts  was  fufpended  ;  and  a  body  of 
armed  troops,  under  the  command  of  general  Lincoln,  was  employed, 
during  the  winter  of  1 786,  to  difpcrfe  the  infurgents.  Yet  fo  numer- 
ous were  tlie  latter  in  the  counties  of  Worccfter,  Hampfhire  and 
Berkfliire,  and  fo  ohllinatcly  combined  to  oppofe  the  execution  of  law 
by  force,  that  the  governor  and  council  of  the  ftate  tliought  proper 
not  to  entruft  general  Lincoln  with  miiitar]^  powers,  except  to  ai5l  on 
the  dcfenfive,  and  to  repel  force  with  force,  in  cafe  the  infurgents 
Ihonld  attack  him.  The  leaders  of  the  rebels,  however,  were  not  men 
of  talents  ;  they  were  defperate,  but  without  fortitude ;  and  while 
they  wer>;  fupportcd  with  a  fuperiour  force,  they  appeared  to  be  im- 
preifcd  with  that  confcioufnefs  of  guilt,  which  awes  the  moft  daring 
•RTetch,  and  makes  him  Jhrink  from  his  purpofe.  This  appears  by 
the  conduft  of  a  large  party  of  the  rebels  before  the  magazine  at 
Springfield  ;  where  general  Shepard,  with  a  fmall  guard,  was  ftation- 
cd  to  prote(5t  the  continental  ftorcs.  The  infurgents  appeared  upon 
the  plain,  with  a  vaft  fupcriority  of  numbers,  but  a  few  (hot  from  the 
.-irtillcry  made  the  multitude  retreat  in  diforder,  with  the  lofs  of  four 
men.  Tliis  fpirited  condud  of  general  Shepard,  with  the  induilry, 
perfeverance  and  prudent  firmnefs  of  general  Lincoln,  difperfed  the 
rebels — drove  the  leaders  from  the  ftate,  and  reftored  tranquillity. 
An  ad  of  indemnity  was  palfed  in  the  legifiature  for  all  the  infur- 
gents, except  a  few  of  the  leaders,  on  condition  they  (hould  become 
peaceable  fuhje«5ls,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  leaders  after- 
wards petitioned  for  pardon^  which,  from  motives  of  policy,  was 
granted  by  the  legillature.* 

But  the  lofs  of  public  credit,  popular  difturbnnces  and  infurre<ftions^ 
WLrc  not  the  only  evils  v  liich  were  generated  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
ftances  of  tlic  times.  The  cmiihons  of  bills  of  credit  and  tender 
laws,  were  added  to  the  black  catalogue  of  political  diforders. 

Tlie  expedient  ot  fupplying  the  deficiencies  of  fpecic,  by  cmiflions 
of  paper  bills,  was  adopted  very  cavly  in  the  colonies.  The  expedii. 
ent  was  obvious,  and  produced  good  cfFefts.  In  a  new  country, 
where  popidalion  is  rapid,  and  the  value  of  lands  increafmg,  the  farm- 
er finds  an  advantage  in  p.iying  legal  intcrcft  for  money  ;  for  if  he 
can  pay  the  intcrcft  by  his  profits,  the  increafing  value  of  his  lands 
will  in  a  few  years  diahiugc  the  principal. 

In  no  colony  war;  this  advantage  more  fenfibly  experienced  than  in 
Pcnnfylvania.  The  emigrations  to  that  province  were  numerous  ;  the 
natural  population  rapid  ;  and  thcfe  circumftances  combined,  advanced 
the  value  of  real  property  to  an  allonilliing  degree.  As  the  firft  fet- 
ikrs  there,  as  well  as  in  other  provinces,  were  poor,  the  purchafe  of 
a  few  foreign  articles  drained  iliem  of  fpecie.  Indeed  for  many  years 
ihc  balance  of  trade  muft  liavc  nccclfarily  been  greatly  againft  the 
colonics. 

But 

•See  an  rle|»nt  Mi!  ifnpirtial  FLftory  of  (bit  Rebellion,  by  Ccorgr  Richari* 
MioQt,  E(^ 
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But  bills  of  credit,  emitted  by  the  ftate  and  loaned  to  tlie  induftrious 
inhabitants,  lupplied  the  want  of  fpecie,  and  enabled  the  farmer  tO' 
fiurchaie  (lock.  Thefe  bills  were  generally  a  legal  tender  in  all  coloni- 
al or  private  contrads,  and  the  fums  iifued  did  not  generally  exceed  the 
quantity  requifite  for  a  medium  of  trade  ;  they  retained  their  full  nom- 
inal value  in  the  purchafe  of  comiriOdities.  But  as  they  v.'ere  not  re- 
ceived by  the  Brililh  merchants,  in  payment  of  their  goods,  there 
was  a  great  demand  for  fpecre  and  bills,  which  occafioried  the  latter  at 
various  times  to  appreciate,  Tims  was  introduced  a  difference  between 
the  Englilh  fterling  money  and  the  currencies  of  the  colonies,  which 
remains  to  this  day.* 

The  advantages  tlie  colonies  had  derived  from  bills  of  credit,  under 
the  Britilh  government,  fuggefted  to  Congrefs,  in  1775,  the  idea  of  if- 
fuing  bills  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying   on  the  war.     And  this  was 
perhaps  their  only  expedient.    Money  could  not  be  raifed  by  tax:ati"On  ; 
it- could  not  be  borrowed.     The  fiill:  emilTions  had  no  otL^er  effeft 
upon  the  medium  of  com.merce,  than  to  drive  the  fpecie  from  circu- 
lation.    But  when  the  paper  fubftituted  for  fpecie,  had,  by  repeated 
emlflions,  augmented  the  fum  in  circulation  much  beyond  the    ufual 
fum  of  fpecie,  the  bills  began  to  lofe  their  value.     Tlie  depreciation 
continued  in  proportion  to  the  fums  emitted,  until  fevcnty,  and  evea 
one  hundred  and  fifty  nominal  paper  dollars,  were  hardly  an  equiva- 
lent for  one  Spanifli  milled  dollar.     Still,  from  the  year  r  7  75  to  1 78 1 , 
this  depreciating  paper  currency  was  almoft  the  only  medium  of  trade. 
!    It  fupplied   the  place  of  fpecie,   and  Enabled  Congrefs  to  fupport  a 
numerous  army  ;  until  the  fum  in  circulation  amounted  to  two  hun- 
i    dred  millions  of  dollars.     But  about  the  year  1 780,  fpecie  began  to  be 
^    plentiful,  being  introduced  by  the  French  army,  a  private  trade  with 
I    the  Spanilh  iflands,  and  an  illicit  iiUerccurfe  with  the  Britiih  gnrrlfon 
I    at  New  York.     This  circumilance  accelerated  the  depreciation  of  pa- 
;    per  bills,  until  their  value  had  funk  almoft  to  nothing.     In  1781,  the 
;    merchants  and  'brokers  in  the  fouthern   ftates,  apprehenllve.  of  the 
\    approaching  fate  of  the  currency,  puflied  immenfe  quantities  of  it 
I    fuddenly  into  New  England,  made  vail  purchafes  of  goods  in  Bcfton  j 
I    and  inftantly  the  bills  vaniflied  from  circulation. 

I  The  whole  hiftory  of  this  continental  paper  is  a  hiftory  of  public 
;jl  and  private  fi-auds.  Old  fpecie  debts  were  often  paid  in  a  depreciated 
currency  ;  and  even  new  contrads  for  a  few  weeks  or  days  were  of- 
ten difcharged  with  a  fmall  part  of  the  value  received.  From  this 
plenty  and  fluftuating  ftate  of  the  medium,  fprung  hofts  of  fpecula- 
tors  and  itinerant  traders,  who  left  their  lioncft  occupations  for  the 
profpecft  of  immenfe  gains,  in  a  fraudulent  bufmefs,  that  depended  on 
\  no  fixed  principles,  and  the  profits  of  which  could  be  reduced  to  no 
certain  calculations. 

To  increafe  thefe  evils,  a  prcjeft  was  formed  to  fix  the  prices  of  ar- 
ticles, and  reftrain  perfons  from  giving  or  receiving  more  for  any  com- 
W  2  modity 

*  A  Dollar  in  Sterling  money,  is  4/6.  But  the  price  cf  a  Dollar  rofc  in  New 
England  currency  to  6/  in  New  York  10  ?/.  in  New  Jwlcy,  Penr.fylvaiiia  and  Mary- 
land to  7/6.  in  Virginia  to  6/.  in  North  Carolina  to  8/".  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  to  4/8.  Tliis  dlfFerence,  originating  bei'xcen  paper  and  Ip.ecie,  or  bills, 
eentinucd  afterwards  to  exifl  in  the  nominal  ejlimatiun  of  gold  andfilver. 
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modity  than  the  price  ftatcJ  by  authority.  Thefe  regulating  nQs  were 
reprobated  by  every  rr/an  acquainted  with  commerce  and  finance  ;  as 
they  were  intended  to  prevent  an  effeift  without  removing  the  eaufc. 
To  attempt  to  l:x  the  value  of  money,  while  ftreams  of  bills  were  in- 
ceflantly  flowing  from  the  treafury  of  the  United  States,  was  as  ridicu- 
lous as  an  attempt  to  reUrain  the  rifmg  of  water  in  rivers  amidft  fhow^ 
crs  of  rain. 

Nolwithftanding  all  oppofition,  fome  ftates  framed  and  attempted 
to  enforce  thefe  regulating  ads.  The  cffed  was,  a  momentary  appar- 
ent (land  in  the  price  of  articles ;  innumerable  ads  of  collufion  and 
cvafion  among  the  dillioneft  ;  numberlefs  injuries  done  to  the  honeft  ; 
and  finally  a  total  difrcgard  of  all  fuch  regulations,  and  tlie  confequent 
contempt  of  laws  and  tlie  authority  of  the  magiftrate. 

During  thcfc  fiuduatrons  of  builnefs,  occalioned  by  the  vari.ible 
value  of  money,  people  loft  fight,  in  fome  meafure,  of  the  fteady  prin- 
ciples which  liad  before  governed  their  intercourle  with  each  other. 
Speculation  followed  and  relaxed  the  rigour  of  commercial  obliga- 
tions. 

Induftry  likewife  had  fuifered  by  the  flood  of  money  which  had 
deluged  the  flates.  The  prices  of  produce  had  rifen  in  proportion  to 
tlje  quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  and  the  demand  for  the  commo- 
Jitics  of  the  country.  This  made  the  acquifition  of  money  cafy,  and 
indolence  and  luxury,  with  their  train  of  dcfolating  confe<iuences, 
fpFcad  thcmfclvcs  among  all  defcriplions  of  people. 

But  as  foon  as  hoftilitics  between  Great  Britain  and  America  were 
fufpended,  the  ftenc  was  changed.  The  bills  emitted  by  Congrefs  had 
for  rcm.c  time  before  ceafcd  to  circulate  ;  and  the  fpecie  of  the  country 
vas  fuon  dranied  ofFto  pay  for  foreign  goods, the  importations  of  which 
exceeded  all  calculation.  Within  two  years  from  the  clofe  of  the 
war,  a  fcarcli^  of  mvney  was  the  general  cry.  The  merchants  found 
it  impolfible  to  colled  their  debts,  and  make  pundual  remittances  to 
their  creditors  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  confumcrs  were  driven  to 
the  ncccility  of  retrenching  their  fuperflulties  in  living,  and  of  return- 
ing to  their  ancient  habits  of  induftry  and  economy. 

This  change  was  however  progreflive  and  fiow.  In  many  of  tlic 
ftates  which  fulFcTcd  by  the  numerous  debts  they  had  contraded^and 
by  llic  dillrdfes  of  war,  the  people  called  aloud  for  cmlilions  of  paper 
bills  to  Aipply  the  deficiency  of  a  medium.  The  depreciation  of 
the  continental  bilU,  w:rs  a  recent  example  of  the  ill  efl'eds  of  fuch 
an  expedient,  and  the  impoilibility  of  fupporting  the  credit  of  paper, 
was  urged  by  tlie  oppofers  of  the  mcafuie  as  a  fubftantial  aigumcnt 
againft  Adopting  it.  But  nothing  would  filcnce  the  popular  clamor  ; 
and  many  men,  of  the  firft  ir.lents  and  eminence,  united  their  voices 
witli  tliJl  ol  ilic  pnpnl.icc.  Paper  money  had  formerly  maintained  its 
credit,  and  been  of  fingular  utility  ;  and  paft  experience,  notwith- 
fianding  a  cliange  cf  circumilanccs,  was  .an  argument  in  its  favour  that 
bore  down  all  oppofition. 

Pennfylvania,  ahlii^ugh  one  ofthc  ticheft  ftates  in  the  union,  was 
the  firft  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  as  a  fubftitutc  for  fpecie.  But  the 
rcvoiuUon  had  removed  the  ncccflity  of  it,  »t  the  fame  time,  that  it 

had 
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had  deftroyed  the  means  by  which  its  foriner  credit  liad  been  fupport- 
ed.  Lands,  at  the  clofs  of  the  war,  were  not  rifmg  in  value  ;  bills 
on  London  could  not  fo  readily  be  purchafed,  as  while  the  province 
was  dependent  on  Great  Britain  ;  the  ftate  was  fplit  into  parties,  one 
of  which  attempted  to  defeat  the  meafures  molt  popular  wiih  the 
other  ;  and  the  depreciation  of  continental  bills,  with  the  injaiies 
which  it  had  done  to  individuals,  infpired  a  general  diftruft  of  all  pub- 
lic promiles. 

Nctwithftanding  a  part  of  the  money  was  loaned  on  good  landed 
fecurily,  and  the  fiiith  of  that  wealthy  ftate  pledged  for  tlie  redemp- 
tion of  the  whole  at  its  nominal  value,  yet  the  advantages  of  fpecie 
as  a  medium  of  commerce,  efpecially  as  an  article  of  remittance  to 
London,  foon  made  a  difference  of  ten  per  cent,  between  the  bills 
of  credit  and  fpecie.  This  difference  may  be  confidcrcd  rather  as  an 
appreciation  of  gold  and  fdver,  than  a  depreciation  of  paper;  but 
its  effects,  in  a  commercial  ftate,  muft  be  highly  prejudicial.  It  opens 
the  door  to  frauds  of  all  kinds,  and  frauds  are  ufually  prad>ifed 
on  the  honed  and  unfufpeding,  efpecially  upon  all  claffes  of  lar 
bonrers. 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  had  recourfe  to 
the  fam.e  wretched  expedient  to  fupply  themfelves  wijih  money ;  not 
refleding  that  induftry,  frugality,  and  good  commercial  laws  are  the 
only  means  of  turning  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  a  country,  and 
that  this  balance  is  the  only  permanent  fource  of  folid  wealth  and 
ready  money.  But  the  bills  they  emitted  fhared  a  worfe  fate  than 
thofe  of  Pennfylvania  ;  they  expelled  almcfl  all  the  circulating  cafli 
from  the  nates  ;  they  loft  a  great  part  of  their  nominal  value,  they  im- 
poveriihed  the  merchants,  and  embarraffed  the  planters. 

The  ftate  of  Virginia  tolerated  a  bafe  praftice  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  cutting  dollars  and  fmaller  pieces  of  filver,  in  order  to  prevent 
it  from  leaving  tlie  ftate.  This  pernicious  practice  prevailed  alfo  in 
Georgia.*  * 

Maryland  efc^ped  the  calamity  of  a  paper  cuiTcncy.  The  houfe  of 
delegates  brought  forward  a  bill  for  the  emiffion  of  bills  of  credit  to 
a  large  amount ;  but  the  fenate  Srmly  and  fuccefsfully  refifted  the 
pernicious  fcheme.  The  oppofition  between  the  two  houfcs  was  vio- 
lent and  tumultuous  ;  it  thi-eatened  the  ftate  with  anarchy  ;  but  die 
qucftion  was  carried  to  the  people,  and  the  -good  fenfe  of  the  fenate 
finally  prevailed. 

New  Jerfey  is  fituated  between  two  of  the  largeft  commercial  to\^iis 
in  America,  and  confequently  drained  of  fpecie.  This  ftate  alfo  e- 
mitted  a  large  fum  in  bills  of  credit,  which  ferved  to  pay  the  intereft 
of  the  public  debt  ;  but  the  currency  depreciated,  as  in  other  ftates. 

Rhode  Ifland  exhibited  a  melancholy  proof  of  that  licentioufncfs 
and  anarchy  which  always  follows  a  relaxation  of  the  moral  princi- 
ples. In  a  rage  for  fupplyin^i  the  ftate  with  money,  and  fiUing-every 
man's  pocket  without  obliging  him  to  earn  it  by  his  diligence,  the  legii- 
lature  paffed  anait  for  making  cne  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  bills ; 
W  3  a  fum 

*  A  dollar  v.-ariifually  cut  in  five  pieces,  and  each  paffed  by  toll  for  a  ijuiiter;  fe 
that  the  man  who  cut  it  gained  a  quarter,  or  raihtr  a  fifth. 
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a  fum  much  more  th:in  fufficient  for  a  medium  of  trade  in  that  ftrits, 
even  without  any  fpecie.  The  merchants  in  Newport  and  Pi07- 
idence  cppofed  the  aft  with  firmnefs ;  and  their  oppofition  aided 
frefh  vigcur  to  the  refohuion  of  the  aflembl}'",  and  induced  tliem  u<  en- 
force the  fcheme  by  a  legal  tender  of  a  moft  extraordinary  nature. 
They  pa<fed  an  nd:,  ordaining  that  if  any  creditor  Ihould  refufe  to  take 
their  billr.,  for  any  debt  whatever,  the  debtor  might  lodge  the  fum 
due,  with  a  jullice  of  the  peace,  who  Hiould  give  notice  of  it  in  the 
pubhc  papers;  and  if  the  creditor  did  not  appear  and  receive  the 
money  within  fix  months  from  the  firft  notice,  his  debt  fhould  be  for- 
feited. This  act  aftoniOied  all  honeft  men  ;  and  even'  the  promoters 
of  paper  money-making  in  other  Hates,  and  other  principles,  reprobat- 
ed this  aifl  of  Rhode  Ifland,  as  wicked  and  oppreflive.  But  the  ftate 
was  governed  by  fadtion.  Duiing  the  cry  for  paper  money,  a  num- 
ber cfboiAerous,  ignorant  men,  were  elefted  into  the  legiflalure,  from 
the  fmaller  towns  in  the  ftale.  Finding  themfelves  united  with  a 
majority  in  opinion,  they  formed  and  executed  any  plan  their  in- 
clination fuggeRed  ;  they  oppofed  every  meafure  that  was  agreeable 
to  the  mercantile  intereft  ;  they  not  only  made  bad  laws  to  fuit  their 
ov.-n  wicked  purpofes,  but  appointed  their  own  corrupt  creatures  to  fill 
the  judicial  and  executive  departments.  Their  money  depreciated 
fufficiently  to  anfwer  all  their  vile  purpofes  in  the  difcharge  of  debts ; 
bufinefs  almoll  totally  ceafed  ;  all  coniidance  was  loft  ;  the  Hate  was 
thrown  inio  confufion  at  home,  and  was  execrated  abroad. 

Maflachufetts  Bay  had  the  good  fortune,  amidft  her  political  calam- 
ities, to  prevent  an  emifHon  of  bills  of  credit.  New  Hampfliire  made 
no  paper ;  but  in  the  diil:rcires  which  followed  her  lofs  of  hufmefs  af- 
ter the  war,  the  legiflature~  made  horfes,  lumber,  and  moft  articles  of 
produce,  a  legal  tender  in  the  fultilmeut  of  contrscls.  It  is  doubtlcfs 
urjuil  to  oblige  a  creditor  to  receive  any  thing  for  his  debt,  which 
he  had  not  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  the  contrad.  But  as  the 
.commodities  wliich  were  to  bea  tender  by  law,  in  New  Ham plhire,  were 
of  an  intrinfic  value,  bearing  Ibme  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
debt,  tlic  injuftice  of  the  law  was  leh.  flagrant,  than  that  which  enfor- 
ced tlie  tender  of  paper  in  Rhode  Illand.  Indeed  a  fimilar  law  pre- 
vailed f  ir  fome  time  in  Madachufetts  ;  and  in  Connecticut  it  is  op- 
tional widi  the  creditor  either  to  imprifim  the  debtor,  or  take  land  on 
execution,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  three  indiflcrout  freeholders  ;  pro- 
vided no  other  moans  of  payment  Ihall  aj^pear  to  faiisfy  the  demand. 
It  miifl  not  however  be  omitted,  tliat  while  the  moft  fl  nniliiing  com- 
mcrci.il  ftatcs  introduced  a  paper  medium',  to  the  great  injury  of  hon- 
fft  men,  a  bill  for  an  cmiiiion  of  paper  in  Conneflicut,  where  there  is 
very  link-  fpecie,  could  never  command  more  than  out; -eighth  of  the 
votes  <f  the  I.giflaturc.  T'he  movers  of  llie  bill  have  hardly  efcaped 
ri.licule  ;  lo  gen.rally  is  the  meafure  reprobated  as  a  fourcc  o£  frauds 
.ind  ptibiic  nillchiel'. 

The  Icgiflattire  of  New  Y(nk,  a  ftate  that  had  the  leaft  nectfTity  and 
a|x>logy  for  mnk'Og  paper  monoy»  as  her  commercial  adv;i;itages  al- 
wjiys  furnilli  her  wixh  fpecie  futlicient  for  a  medium,  ilfued  a  l.irge 
;"j:a  in  L«i)'.    if  crc.i;- ,  v  Inch  furported  tlieir  value  better  than  the  cur- 
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i-ency  of  any  other  ftate.  Still  the  paper  raifed  the  value  of  fpecle, 
-which  is  always  in  demand  tor  exportation,  and  this  difference  of  ex- 
change between  paper  and  fpecie,  ever  expofes  commerce  to  moft  of 
the  inconveniences  refulting  from  a  depreciated  medium. 

Such  is  the  hiftory  of  paper  money  thus  far  ;  a  miferable  fubfti- 
tute  for  real  coin,  in  a  country  w-here  the  reins  of  government  are  too 
weak  to  compel  the  fulfilment  of  public  engagements,  and  where  all 
confidence  in  public  faith  is  totally  deftroyed. 

While  the  ftates  were  thus  endeavouring  to  repair  the  lofs  of  fpecie, 
by  empty  promifes,  and  to  fupport  their  bufmefs  by  fliadows,  rather 
than  by  reality,  tlie  Britilh  miniftry  formed  fome  commercial  regula- 
tions that  deprived  them  of  the  profits  of  their  trade  to  the  Weft  In- 
dies and  Great  Britain.  Heavy  duties  were  laid  upon  fuch  articles 
as  were  remitted  to  the  London  merchants  for  their  goods,  and  fuch 
were  tlie  duties  upon  American  bottoms,  that  the  ftates  » -ere  almoft 
wholly  deprived  of  the  carryhig  trade.  A  prohibition  was  laid  upon 
the  produce  of  the  United  States,  fliipped  to  the  Englifh  Weft  In- 
dia Illands  in  American  built  veifels,  and  in  thofe  manned  by  Amer- 
ican feamen.  Thefe  reilrivftions  fell  heavy  upon  the  eaftern  ftates, 
which  depended  much  upon  fiiip-building  for  the  fupport  of  tlieir 
trade  ;  and  they  materially  injured  the  bufmefs  of  the  other  ftates. 

Without  a  uoion  tliat  was  able  to  form  and  execuLe  a  general  fyftem 
of  commercial  regulations,  fome  of  the  ftates  attempted  to  impofe  rc- 
ftraints  upon  the  Britiih  trade  that  fhould  indemnify  the  merchant 
lor  the  loffes  he  had  fuffered,  or  induce  the  Britifh  miniftry  to  enter 
into  a  commercial  treaty  and  relax  the  rigor  of  their  navigation  laws. 

Thefe  meafures,  however,  produced  nothing  but  mifchief.  The 
ftates  did  not  aft  in  concert,  and  the  reftraints  laid  oa  die  trade  of  one 
ftate,  operated  to  throw  the  bufinefs  into  the  hands  of  its  neighbour. 
Maffachufetts,  in  her  zeal  to  counteraift  the  effeci  of  the  Englifh  nav- 
igation laws,  laid  enormous  duties  upon  Britifh  goods  imported  into 
that  ftate  ;  but  the  other  ftates  did  not  adopt  a  fimilar  meafure  ;  and 
the  lofs  of  bufinefs  foon  obliged  that  ftate  to  repeal  or  fufpend  the  law. 
Thus  when  Pennfylvania  laid  heavy  duties  on  Britiih  goods,  Dela- 
ware and  New  Jerfey  made  a  number  of  free  ports  to  encourage  the 
landing  of  goods  within  the  limits  of  thofe  ftates  ;-  and  the  duties  ia 
Pennfylvania  ferved  no  purpofe,  but  to  create  fmuggling. 

Thus  divided,  the  ftates  began  to  feel  their  v/eaknefs.  Moft  of 
the  legiflatures  had  neglected  to  comply  with  the  requifitions  of  Con- 
grefs  for  furnifnlng  the  federal  treafury ;  the  rcfolves  of  Congrefs 
were  difregarded  ;  the  propofition  for  a  general  impoft  to  be  laid  and 
collected  by  Congrefs  was  negatived  firft  by  Rhode  Ifland,  and  after- 
wards by  New  York.  The  Britiih  troops  continued,  luider  pretence 
of  a  breach  of  treaty  on  the  part  of  America,  to  hold  poflcftion  of  the 
forts  on  the  frontiers  of  the  ft.ates.  Many  of  the  ftates  inf.'ividually 
were  infefted  with  popular  commotions  or  iniquicous  tender  laws, 
while  they  were  opprelfed  with  public  debts  ;  the  certificates  or  public 
notes  had  loft  moft  of  their  value,  and  circulated  merely  as  the  objeds 
cf  fpeculation  ;  Congrefs  loft  their  rcfpcvftability,  and  the  United  States 
^heir  credit  and  importance, 
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In  xht  mldft  of  thefe  calamities,  a  propofition  was  made  in  178 J, 
jn  the  houfe  of  delegates  in  Virginia,  to  appoint  commiffioners,  to  meet 
fi)ch  as  might  be  appointed  in  the  other  dates,  who  Ihould  form  a  fyf- 
tcm  cf  commercial  regulations  for  the  United  Spates,  and  recommend 
it  to  the  feveral  legitlalures  for  adoption.  Commiffioners  were  accord- 
ingly appointed,  and  a  requeft  wa3  made  to  the  Icgillatures  of  tlis 
Other  ftates  to  accede  to  th>;  propofition.  Accordingly  feveral  of  the 
Aatcs  appointed  commiffioners  who  met  at  Annapolis  in  the  fummer 
of  1786,  to  confult  what  mcafares  ihould  be  taken  to  unite  the  Itate? 
in  fome  general  and  efficient  commercial  fyilem.  But  as  the  ftates 
were  not  aU  rcprefenied,  and  the  powers  of  the  commiffioners  were,  in 
in  their  opinion,  too  limited  to  propofe  a  fyilem  of  regulations  ade- 
quate to  the  purpofes  of  government,  they  agreed  to  recommend  a 
general  convention  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  the  next  year,  witl^ 
jviwcrs  to  f,r»me  a  geneial  plan  of  government  for  the  United  States. 
1  his  rrcafure  appeared  to  the  commiffioners  abfolutely  neccirary. 
The  old  confederation  was  effentially  defeftive.  It  was  dellitute  of 
almoll  every  principle  neceffiiry  to  give  etfeft  to  legillation. 

It  was  defective  in  the  article  of  legiflating  over  ftates,  inftead  of" 
individuals.  All  hiftory  teftilies  that  recomendations  will  not  op- 
erate as  laws,  and  ccm.pulfion  cannot  be  exercifcd  over  ftates,  with- 
out violence,  war  and  anarchy.  The  confederation  was  alfo  deftitute 
cf  a  fan(5lIon  to  its  laws.  When  refolutions  were  paifed  in  Congrefs, 
there  V.  us  no  power  to  compel  obedience  by  fine,  by  fufpenfion  of  priv- 
ileges or  other  means.  It  was  alio  deftitute  of  a  guarantee  for  tha 
ftaie  governments.  Had  one  ftate  been  invaded  by  its  neighbour, 
the  v.r.ion  was  not  conftituiionally  bound  to  alilft  ir>  repelling  tlie  inva- 
fion,  and  fupportlng  the  conftitution  of  the  invaded  ftate.  The  con- 
federation was  further  deficient  in  the  principle  of  apportioning  die 
quotas  «.f  money  to  be  furniffied  by  each  ftate  ;  in  a  want  of  power  ti> 
form  commercial  laws,  and  to  raife  troops  for  the  defence  and  fecu- 
rity  of  the  union  ;  in  the  equal  I'ulFrage  of  the  ftates,  which  placed 
Rhode  IHand  on  a  footing  in  Congrefs  with  Virginia  )  and  to  crowti 
;ill  the  defc*fts,  we  may  add  tlic  want  of  a  judiciary  power,  to  detine 
the  laws  of  the  union,  and  to  reconcile  the  contradidory  deciiion*  of 
a  number  cf  independent  judicatories. 

Th'.'lc  and  many  inferior  d'.fefis  were  obvious  to  the  commiffioners^ 
•.»nd  thTclorc  thry  urged  a  general  convention,  with  powers  to  foim 
and  oj.r  to  the  conlidcration  of  the  fta*cs  .1  fvftem  if  central  j;ov- 
emment  that  ftiould  b;;  Icfs  exc-.-piionablc.  Accordingly  in  May, 
17B-,  delegates  from  all  the  ftatO'^,  except  Rhode  Iftandlairembled at 
Philadelphia,  and  cliofc  General  Walhington  for  their  preftdent.  Af- 
trr  four  moiuhs  deliberation,  in  whiih  t'.ic  clanting  iuterefts  of  the 
frvcnil  llutcs  appeared  in  all  their  force,  the  convention  agreed  to 
•njcad  the  plan  of  federal  govcnvmcnt  which  we  have  already 

A .  foon  fl-,  th<»  plan  of  the  federal  conllitution  was  fijbmittcd  to  the 
iegiflatures  of  the  feveral  ftate-,  thry  pn>cctded  to  take  meafurcs  for 
<oll«Nj>ing  the  fenfc  of  the  ptople  upon  the  propriety  cf  adopting  it, 
h^  the  fmall  i;;:tc  ot  D  'ivMi  ■,  h  couven.l'.")  u  is  rolled  io  November^ 
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which,  after  a  few  days  deliberation,  ratified  tlie  confUtution,  with- 
out a  dilfenting  voice. 

In  the  convention  of  Pennfylvania,  held  the  fame  month,  there 
was  a  fpirited  oppofitlon  to  tlie  new  form  of  goveinment.  The  de- 
bates were  long  and  interefting.  Great  abilities  and  firmnefs  v>xre 
difplayed  on  both  fides  ;  but  on  the  1 3th  of  December,  the  conditu- 
tlon  was  received  by  two-tlii;ds  of  the  members.  The  minority  were 
jdiflatisfied,  and  with  an  obftinacy  that  ill  became  the  reprefcntatives 
of  a  free  people,  publilhed  their  reafons  of  diflent,  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  inJlame  a  pai'ty  already  violent,  and  which,  in  faft,  produced 
fome  didurbances  in  the  weftern  part  of  the  ftate. 

In  New  Jerfey,  the  convention  which  met  in  December,  were  unan- 
imous in  adopting  the  conftitution  ;  as  was  likewife  that  of  Ge(  rgla. 

In  Connedticut  there  was  fome  oppofuion  ;  but  the  conulLution 
vpas,  on  the  9th  of  January  1788,  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
yotes  in  convention,  and  the  minority  peaceably  acquiefced  in  the  de- 
cifion. 

In  MaiTachufetts,  the  x)ppofition  was  large  and  refpeilable.  The 
convention,  confiding  of  more  than  three  hundred  delegates,  were 
alfembled  in  January,  and  continued  their  debates  with  grc^at  candour 
and  liberality,  about  five  weeks.  At  length  the  quell  ion  was  carried 
for  the  conftitution  by  afmall  majority  ;  and  the  minority,  with  that 
manly  condefcenfion  which  becomes  great  minds,  fubmiited  to  the 
meafiire,  and  tinited  to  fupport  the  government. 

In  New  Hampfhire,  the  federal  caufe  was  for  fome  time  doubtful. 
The  greatefl  number  of  the  delegates  in  convention,  weie  at  firil  oil 
the  fide  of  the  oppofition  ;  and  fome,  who  might  have  had  their  ob- 
jeftions  removed  by  the  difcuffion  of  the  fubject,  were  inRrudted  to 
tejeft  the  conftitution.  Although  the  inllruftions  of  conllituents  can- 
not, on  the  true  principles  of  reprefentation,  be  binding  upon  a  depu- 
ty, in  any  legiflative  afiembly,  becaufe  his  conftitueuts  are  but  ri  part 
v£  the  ftate,  and  have  not  heard  the  arguments  and  cbjeclions  of  the 
mjholcf  whereas  his  adl  is  to  affedt  the  'zvho'e  ftate,  and  therefore  is  to  be 
dirededby  the  fenfe  or  wifdcm  of  the  whole,  collefted  in  the  legifla- 
tive a-flembly  ;  yet  the  delegates  in  the  New  Hamplhire  convention 
conceived  very  erroneoufly,  that  the  fcnfe  cf  die  freemen  in  the  towns, 
tbofe  little  diftri(fts,  where  no  aft  of  legiflation  can  be  performed,  im- 
pofed  a  reftralnt  upon  their  own  wills.*  An  adjourrn:cnt  was  there- 
fore moved  and  carried.  Thh  gave  the  people  opportunity  to  gain  a 
farther  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the  conftitution,  and  at  the  Jbcond 
ngeeting  of  the  convention,  it  was  ratiiied  by  a  refpeflable  m.ajority. 

In  Maryland,  feveral  men  of  abilities  appeared. in  the  oppofition, 
and  were  unremitted  in  their  endeavours  to  pcrfuade  the  people  that 
the  propofed  plan  of  government  was  artfully  calculated  to  deprive 
them  of  thgir  deareft  rights  ;  yet  in  convention  it  appeared  that  five- 
fixths  of  the  voices  were  in  favour  of  it. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  oppofition  was  refpe<flable ;  but  two-thirds 
of  tlie  conventipn  appeared  to  advocate  and  vote  for  the  conftitution. 

In 

Ibis  pernicious  opinloa  has  prevailed  in  a!!  the  ftates,  and  done  infinite  mifchicfr 
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In  Virginia,  many  of  the  principal  charafters  oppofed  the  ratifica- 
tion of  tlie  conftitution  with  great  abilities  and  induftry.  But  after  a 
full  difcuffion  of  the  fubjeft,  a  fmall  majority,  of  a  numerous  conven- 
tion, appeared  for  its  adoption. 

In  New  York,  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  in  convention  were,  at 
their  firft  meeting,  determined  to  reje(5t  the  conftitution.  Here  tliere- 
fore  tlie  debates  were  the  moft  interefting,  and  the  event  extremely 
doubtful.  The  argument  was  managed  with  uncommon  addrefs  and 
abilities  on  both  fides  of  the  queftion.  But  during  the  feflion,  the 
ninth  and  tenth  ftates  had  acceded  to  the  propofed  plan,  fo  that  by 
the  conftitution,  Congrefs  were  empowered  to  ilfue  an  ordinance  for 
organizing  the  new  government.  This  event  placed  the  oppofition 
on  new  ground  ;  and  tlie  expediency  of  uniting  with  the  other  ftates, 
tlie  generous  motives  of  conciliating  all  differences,  and  tlie  danger  of 
a  rejetflion,  influenced  a  refpeftable  number,  who  were  originally  op- 
pofed to  tlie  conftitution,  to  join  tlie  federal  intereft.  The  conftitution 
was  accordingly  ratified  by  a  fmall  majority  ;  but  the  ratification  was 
accompanied  here,  as  in  Virginia,  with  a  bill  of  rights,  declaratory  of 
the  fenfe  of  the  convention,  as  to  certain  great  principles,  and  with  a 
catalogue  of  amendments,  which  were  to  be  recommended  to  the 
confidcration  of  the  new  Congrefs,  and  the  fcveral  ftate  legiftatures. 

North  Carolina  met  in  convention  in  July,  to  deliberate  on  the  new 
conftitution.  After  a  Ihort  feifion  they  rejefled  it  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  feventy-fix  againft  feventy-fix.  In  November  1789, 
however,  this  ftate  again  m;t  in  convention,  and  ratified  the  conftitu- 
tion by  a  large  majority. 

Rhode  Ifland  was  doomed  to  be  the  fport  of  a  blind  and  fingular 
policy.  The  legiftaturc,  in  confiftency  with  the  meafures  which  had 
been  before  purfued,  did  not  call  a  convention,  to  collcfl  the  fenfe  of 
the  ftate  upon  the  propofed  conftitution  ;  but  in  an  unconftitution;U 
and  abfurd  manner,  fubmittcd  the  plan  of  goveniment  to  the  confidcr- 
ation nt  the  people.  Accordingly  it  was  brought  before  town-meet- 
ings, and  in  moft  of  them  rcje^ed.  In  fome  of  the  large  towns,  par? 
ticularly  in  Newport  and  Providence,  the  people  collct5ted  and  refolv- 
cd,  with  great  propriety,  that  they  could  not  take  up  th^  fubjed  ;  and 
that  the  j)ropolitlon  for  embracing  or  rejctfling  the  federal  conftitution, 
could  come  before  no  tribunal  but  that  of  the  ftate  in  convention  or 
■  lcgi(l;iturf.  On  the  24lh  of  May  i  790,  a  convention  of  this  ftate  met 
,Tt  Ncv'pi.rt.and  on  tlie  29th,  adopted  the  conftitution  by  a  majority 
fit  two  only. 

Vermont,  in  convi"niinn  at  Bennington,  January  ict;h  1791,  ratifi- 
ed llic  conltiiution  of  tiie  United  Stales,  by  a  great  majority.* 

From 
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From  the  moment  the  proceedhigs  of  the  general  convention  at 
Philadelphia  tranfpired,  the  pviblic  mind  was  exceedingly  agitated, 
and  ful'pended  between  hope  and  fear,  until  nine  dates  had  ratified 
their  plan  of  a  federal  government.  Indeed  the  anxiety  continued 
until  Virginia  and  New  York  had  acceded  to  the  fyftem.  But  this 
did  not  prevent  the  demonflrations  of  their  joy,  on  the  accefllon  of 
each  Rate. 

On  the  ratification  in  MafTachufetts,  the  citizens  of  Bofton,  in  the  el- 
evation of  their  joy,  formed  a  proceflion  in  honour  of  the  happy  event, 
v.-liich  was  novel,  fplendid  and  magnificent.  This  example  was  after- 
wards followed,  and  in  fome  inftances  improved  upon,  in  Baltimore, 
Charlcfton,  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Portfmouth  and  New  York, 
fuccefiively.  Nothing  could  equal  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  thefe' 
exhibitions.  A  fhip  was  mounted  upon  wheels,  and  drawn  throuj>h 
the  ilreets  ;  mechanics  eredied  ftages,  and  exhibited  fpecimens  of  la- 
bour in  their  feveral  occupations,  as  they  moved  along  the  road  ;  flags 
with  emblems,  defcriptive  of  all  the  arts  and  of  the  federal  union,  were 
invented  and  difplayed  in  honour  of  the  government ;  multitudes  of  all 
lanks  in  life  a/Tembled  to  view  the  fplendid  fcenes ;  while  fobriety, 
joy  and  harmony  marked  the  brilliant  exhibitions,  by  which  the 
Americans  celebrated  the  eftabliihment  of  their  empire. 

On  the  3d  of  March  1789,  the  delegates  from  the  eleven  ftates, 
svhich  at  that  time  had  ratified  the  conilitution,  alTembled  at  New 
York,  where  a  convenient  and  elegant  building  had  been  prepared  for 
their  accommodation.  On  opening  and  counting  the  votes  for  Prefi- 
dent,  it  was  found  that  George  Washington  was  unanimoi/fly  ele&ed 
to  tliat  dignified  office, and  that  John  Adams  *  was  chofen  Vice  Pref- 

ident. 

Maryland,  April 

South  Carolina,  May 

New  Hampfliire,  June 

Virginia,  June 

New  York,  July 

North  Carolina,  November 

Rhode  llland,  May 

Vermont,  January 
Kentucky, 

•Mr.  Adams  is  a  defcendant  of  one  of  the  firft  families  who  founded  the  colony  of 
MafTacliuletts  Bay  in  1630.  He  was  born  at  Braintree,  in  Mdfl'achufetts,  Oiflober 
jgth,  1735. 

He  was  by  profeflion  a  lawyer;  and  fuch  were  his  abilities  and  integrity,  that  he 
attra£led  the  attention,  tl)e  efteem,  and  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Not 
contented  with  barely  maintaining  the  lights  of  individuals,  he  early  fignali/ed  him- 
I'clf  in  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  his  country  and  of  mankind  at  large,  by  writing 
his  admirable  DifT^rtation  on  the  Canon  and  Feudal  Laws  ;  a  work  well  adapted  ta 
convince  or  conlound  the  advocates  either  for  civil  or  ecclertaftical  tyranny.  It  evin- 
ced tlijt  he  had  abilities  to  afford  powerful  aid  in  the  lormation  of  republics,  on  th« 
genuine  principles  of  jullice  and  virtue. 

Tlie  zeal  and  fumnefs  with  which  Mr.  Adams  defended  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
did  not  prevent  his  adling  in  the  fervice  of  her  enemies,  where  he  th  m  ^ht  they  were 
treated  with  too  much  leverity.  Called  upon  by  his  profefTion,  he  boldly  flood  forth 
as  the  advocate  of  Capt.  Prelton,  who  liad  been  impnfoned  as  the  murderer  of  fome 
.ofthe  cirizensof  BolloH,  on  the  rnemorable  5th  of  March,  1770.  His  client's  caufe 
.Was  mod  unpopular.  The  whole  town  had  been  in  a  ftate  of  irritation,  on  account 
Af  the  condud  of  Governor  Hutchinlcn,  and  the  tioajs  which   were  ftitioned  in  it.. 
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ident.  The  annunciation  of  the  choice  of  the  firfl:  and  fecond  mag- 
iftrates  of  the  United  States,  occarioned  a  geueral  diffafion  of  j«y 
among  the  friends  to  tlie  union,  and  fully  evinced  tliat  thcfe  eminent 
charaiftcrs  were  the  choice  of  the  people. 

On  the  30th  of  April  1789,  George  Washington  was  inaugiira- 
ted  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  city  of  New 
York.     The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  open  gallery  of  Federal 

Hall, 

Their  refentment  no\7  burft  into  a  flame.  But  he  felt  the  caufc  to  be  a  jull  one ; 
and  the  danger  of  incurring  the  difpleafure  of  his  countrymen  could  not  deter  him 
from  undertaking  it.  He  condaiieJ  the  caufe  with  great  addrefs,  by  keeping  off  the 
trial  till  the  pafl'ions  of  the  people  had  time  to  fuhfide.  The  trial  at  length  com- 
menced, and  lafted  feveral  days,  during  which  he  difplayed  the  moll  cxtenfive  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  of  humanity  ;  and  at  the  conclufion  he  had  the 
fatisfaiflion  of  proving  to  Grest  Britain  herfelf,  that  the  citizens  of  MiflTachufettt 
would  bejuft  and  humane  to  their  enemies  amidft  the  groffeft  infults  and  provocations. 
Capt.  Prcfton  was  acqiutted.  In  this  moft  delicate  and  important  trial,  Mr.  Adam» 
manifefted  that  firmnefs  of  mind,  that  ditinterefted  and  enlightened  patriotifm,  and 
that  love  of  juftice  and  humanity,  which  have  uniformly  marked  his  condu.!t  in  all 
thofe  great  departments  which  he  has  fince  fiiled  with  fo  much  ability  and  dignity. 
He  w.TS  a  member  of  the  firil  Congrefs  in  I T74  ;  and  was  one  of  the  principal  pro- 
moters of  the  famous  refolution  of  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  which  declared  the  Ameri- 
can colonics  Free,  Sovereign,  and  Indepe-ndent  States. 

Having  been  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time  one  of  the  commidl  jners  of  the  war 
department,  and  a  principal  fuggi'ftor  of  the  terras  to  be  offered  to  France,  for  form- 
ing a  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce,  he  was  fent  to  the  court  of  Vcrfailles  as  one 
01  the  miniilers  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  to  confummate  that  important 
bufinef^. 

On  his  return  from  France,  he  was  called  upon  by  Maffachufetts  to  afTift  in  form- 
ing a  plan  of  government ;  and  to  him  this  State  is  chiefly  indebted  for  their  pref- 
cot  excellent  corJIitution. 

After  this  important  bufinefs  wa5  accompliflied,  he  returned  to  Europe,  vefted 
with  full  powers  from  Congrefs  to  alTiil:  at  any  conference  which  might  be  opened  for 
the  eftiblifhrnent  of  peace  ;  and  he  foon  after  received  other  powers  to  negociate  a 
loan  of  money  for  the  ufe  of  the  United  States  ;  and  to  reprefent  them  as  their  min- 
iftcr  plenipotentiary  to  tl.cir  High  Mightinelies  the  States  General  of  the  United 
Provinces.  Such  important  tr'iils  fliew  in  what  high  eftimation  he  was  held  by  hit 
country,  and  ilicable  and  latisfavlory  minner  m  which  he  executed  them,  proved 
th.it  their  conhdencc  was  well  placed. 

While  in  l:urope,  Mr.  Adam<;  publiihcJ  his  learned  and  celebrated  work,  entitled 
••  .\  OcKLce  of  the  Conflitutions  of  Government  of  tj.c  United  Sate;  of  America," 
in  which  he  .ndvocaies.  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  free  governincut — equal 
reprefentation,  of  which  numbers,  or  property,  or  both,(hould  be  the  rule — a  total 
feparatiyii  of  the  executive  from  the  legiibtive  power,  and  of  the  judicitl  from  both — 
an  I  a  h^'.  inrr  in  the  Icginativeby  three  indt-pcndcnt, equal  brandies.  "  If  there  Uatti 
crrtain  truth,"  fayj  he,  "  to  be  coilciled  from  the  hillory  of  all  ages,  it  i;  this  :  That 
the  people's  rights  and  liberties,  and  the  dcmocratical  mixture  in  a  conlVitution,  can 
revcr  be  prefcrved  without  a  itrong  executive  ;  or  in  other  words,  without  fepirat- 
itig  the  executive  power  from  the  legirtative." 

A  ch^taArr  w  ho  rendered  fuch  emin<'nt  fervices  fo  his  couatry,  both  at  home  and 
•broad,  in  feilor.t  of  the  gri-iicil  gloomincls  and  dang'rr,  and  who  poffelFed  fuch  an 
esfenfivij  knowlcd(e  of  politic!  irtd  government,  did  not  remain  unnoti'Td  by  hij 
fr.itctui  cnintrymcn.  He  was  ■:»llrd,  in  17S9,  by  the  choice  of  his  country,  to  th« 
Virc  VrriilrM--v  .)f  the  Unite  J  State:,  which  orti:e  he  dill  retains. 

•*  Thry  w  *  livr  Iivi  an  opportuT;ity  of  knowing  hii.  Excellency  Mr.  Adams," 
I'jyt  an  Europian  writer,  «'  trace  in  his  fcituresilie  moftunequivoc.il  marks  of  prob- 
ity and  candour.  He  unites  to  that  gravity  which  is  fuitable  t^)  the  dignity  of  his 
rtation,  in  affability  which  prej-filoes  you  in  his  favour.  Although  of  a  filent  turn,  ai 
i»«comnion  to  m^n  "-ho  engage  in  nnporlant  affairs,  yet  he  has  a  natural  eloquence 
.'or  th'  iif^uffion  mf  iirp^rrm;  fubiect.-,  ind  tor  the  rrcemmendin;   md  cnforcinj 
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Mallj  in  the  view  of  many  ihoufand  fpetftators.  The  oath  was  admin- 
iftered  by  Chancellor  Livingilon.  Several  circumftances  concurred 
to  render  the  Icene  unufually  folemn — the  prefence  of  the  beloved  I?'a- 
riier  and  Deliverer  of  his  country — the  impreffions  of  gratitude  for  his 
pad  fervices — the  vaft  concourfe  of  fpeftators — the  devout  |ervency 
with  which  he  repeated  the  oath,  and  the  reverential  manner  in  which 
he  bowed  to  kifs  the  faered  volume — thefe  circumftances,  together 
with  that  of  his  being  chofen  to  the  moll  dignified  office  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  perhaps  In  the  world,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  more  than 
three  millions  of  enlightened  yJ^frz^//,  all  confpired  to  place  this  among 
the  moft  auguft  and  interefting  fcenes  which  have  ever  been  exhibit- 
ed on  this  globe.*  For  feveral  years  after  the  eftablifliment  of  the 
new  conftllution,  the  United  States  were  happily  diftinguilhed  by 
affording  few  materials  for  hiftory. 

The  deliberations  of  the  legii]ature  of  the  union  were  m.arked  with 
wifdom,  and  the  meafures  they  adopted  produdive  of  great  national, 
profperity.  The  wife  appointments  to  office,  which,  in  general,  v^ere 
made — the  eftablifhment  of  a  revenue  and  judiciary  fyftem,  and  of  a 
national  bank — the  affumption  cf  the  debts  of  the  individual  ftates, 
and  the  encouragement  given  to  manufac^tures,  commerce,  literature, 
and  to  ufefwl  inventions,  opened  the  faireft  profpefts  of  the  peace, 
union  and  increafmg  refpctJfabiiity  of  the  American  States.  Thefe 
profpefts,  hitherto,  have  been  fully  realized. 

To  give  a  regular  hiftory  in  detail,  or  even  a  flcetch,  of  the  prog- 
refs  of  things  under  the  adminiftration  of  the  Federal  government— 
of  the  wifdom  and  firmnefs  exhibited  by  the  Prefident  and  Congrefs, 
In  their  meafures  and  condudt,  in  times  the  moft  critical  and  trying— 
of  the  intrigues,  and  coliifions  of  contending  parties — of  the  dangers, 
domeftic  and  foreign  which  we  have  fo  happily  efcaped — and  of  the 
exifting  ftate  of  our  political  affairs, — if  the  author  had  abilities  and 
authentic  documents  to  execute  the  delicate  tafk,  would  not  confiffc 
with  the  intended  brevity  of  the  hiftorical  part  of  this  work.  We 
confign  this  bufmefs,  tliercfore,  to  the  profeffedhiftoxian,  to  whom  it 
properly  belongs. 

GRAND 

« 

Ae  meafures  and  fyllems  which  are  diftated  by  found  policy  He  has  neither  the 
•tyrupted  nor  corrupting  principles  of  Lord  Chefterfield,  but  the  plain  and  virtuous 
demeanour  of  Sir  William  Temple.  Like  him  alio  he  is  fimple  in  ncgociatlon, 
^here  he  finds  candour  in  thofe  who  treat  with  him.  Otherwife  he  has  the  feveri- 
ty  of  a  true  Republican,  his  high  idea  of  virtue  giving  him  a  rigidiiefs,  which  maket 
it  difficult  for  him  to  ascommodate  himfelf  to  thofe  intrigues  which  £.iropean  poli- 
tics have  introduced  into  negociation." 

*  '•  It  fcemed,  from  the  number  of  witnefTcs,"  faid  a  fpeflafor  ofthe  fcene,  "tobe 
a  folemn  appeal  to  heaven  and  earth  at  once.  Upon  the  fubjedi  of  this  great  and. 
good  man,  I  may  perhaps  be  an  enthufiafl;  but  I  confefs  I  was  under  an  awful  and 
religious  perfuafion,  that  the  gracious  Ruler  of  the  Univerfe,  was  lookingdown  at 
that  moment,  with  peculiar  complacency  on  an  aft,  which,  to  a  part  of  his  creatures, 
wasfoTcry  important.  Under  this  impreffion,  when  the  chancellor  pronounced,  in 
a  very  feeling  manner,  "  Love  live  Gzorce  Washington,"  my  fenfibility  was 
Woundup  tofuch  a  pitch,  that  I  co'j'.ddo  no  more  than  wave  my  hat,  with  the  reft, 
without  ti»e  power  of  joining  in  the  repeated  acclamations  which  rent  the  air." 
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GRAND  DIVISIONS   of  the  UNITED   STATES, 

THE  American  Republic,  of  which  we  have  given  a  general  ac- 
count, confilis  of  three  grand  divifions,  denominated  the  North- 
em,  or  more  properly  Ea/l:'rn,  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

Thefr/i  divifion,  (the  Northern  or  Eaftcrn  States)  comprehends 
Vfrmovt  Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire  .Rhode  Island 

.District  of  Maine  Connecticut 

(belonging  to  Maflachnfctts ) 
Thefe  are  called  the  New  England  States,  and   comprehend  that 
part  of  America,  which,  fince  the  year  1614,  has  been  known  by  the 
name  of  Nev/  England.  — . 

The  fccond  diviiion  (the  Middle  States)  comprehends 
New  York  Delawark 

New  Jersey  Territory  N.  W.  of  Ohio. 

Pennsylvania 
The  third  divhlon  (the  Southern  States)  comprehends 
Maryland  Territory  S.  of  Ohio 

Virginia  South  Carolina 

Kentucky  Georgia. 

North  Carolina 
Of  tliefc  we  ihall  treat  in  their  order. 


NEW     ENGLAND, 

OR 

The  NORTHERN  or  EASTERN  STATES. 

Situation  and  Boundaries. 

NEW  ENGLAND  lies  between  41  and  about 47  degrees  N.  Lat. 
and  between  i  degree  30  minutes  and  8  degrees  E.  Long, 
from  Philadelphia  ;  and  is  bounded  north,  by  Lower  Canada  ;  eaik, 
by  the  Province  of  New  Bruiifwick  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  fouth, 
hy  llic  fame  ocean,  and  Long  Kland  Sound  ;  weft,  by  the  flate  of 
New  Ycrk.  It  lies  in  the  form  of  a  quarter  of  a  circle.  Its  welt 
line,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Byram  river,  which  empties  into 
Long  in.md  Sr.und  at  the  foiuhu-cft  corner  of  Conneflicut,  lat.  41°, 
runs  a  little  cafl  of  north,  until  it  llrikes  the  45th  degree  of  latitude, 
and  then  curves  to  the  caftward  almoft  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. 

Climaie  AND  Diseases.]  New  England  has  a  very  healthful 
climate,  as  is  evinced  by  the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  efti- 
mated  that  about  one  in  feven  of  the  inhabitants  live  to  the  age  of  70 
years  ;  and  about  one  in  thirteen  or  fourteen  to  80  years  and  up- 
wards. 

Nonhwcfl,  weft,  and  fouthwcfl  winds  arc  the  moft  prevalent. 
Eaft  and  northcall  winds,  which  arc  unelaftic  and  difagrceablc,  arc 

frequent 
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frequent  at  certain  feafons  of  the  yenr,  particularly  in  April  and  May, 
oil  the  fea  coafts.  The  weather  is  lefb  variable  than  in  the  middle 
and  efpecially  the  fouthcrn  ftates,  and  more  fo  than  in  Canada.  The 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  according  to  Farenheit's  thermometer,  are 
from  20°  below,  to  ioo°  above  o.  The  medium  is  from  48°  to  50°. 
The  inhabitants  of  New  England,  on  account  of  the  drynefs  of  their 
atmofphere,  can  endure,  without  inconvenience  a  greater  degree  of 
heat  than  the  inhabitants  of  a  moifter  climate.  It  is  fuppofed  by 
Ibme  philofophers,  that  the  difference  of  moifture  in  the  atmofphere 
in  Ftnnfylvania  and  New  England  is  fuch,  as  that  a  perfon 
•might  bear  at  lead  ten  degrees  of  heat  more  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former. 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  England  annually,  is  computed 
to  be  24  inches  ;  in  France  18  inches,  and  in  New  England  from  48 
to  50  inches  ;  and  yet  in  New  England  they  fuffer  more  from  drought 
than  in  either  of  the  forementioned  countries,  altliough  they  have 
more  than  double  the  quantity  of  rain.  Thefe  fafts  evince  the  re- 
markable drynefs  of  the  atmofphere,  in  this  eaftem  divifion  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  part  account  for  its  fmgular  healthfulnefs. 
Winter  commonly  commences,  in  its  feverity,  about  the  middle  of 
December ;  fometimes  earlier,  and  fometimes  not  till  Chriftmas. 
Cattle  are  fed  or  houfed,  in  the  northern  parts  of  New  England, 
from  about  the  20th  of  November  to  the  20th  of  May  ;  in  the  fouth- 
ern  parts  not  quite  fo  long.  There  have  been  froftsin  almoft  every 
month  in  the  year,  though  not  in  the  fame  year  ;  but  not  very  inju- 
rious. 

The  difeafes  moft  prevalent  in  New  England  are  the  following,  viz. 

Alvine  fluxes  Inflammatory  1 

St.  Anthony's  Fire  Slow  nervous,  and  >    Fevers. 

Afthma  Mixed  J  . 

Atrophy  Pulmonary  Confumption 

Catarrh  Quinfy 

Colic  Rheum^atifm. 

Of  thefe  diforders,  the  pulmonary  confumption  is  much  the  moft 
deftrutftive,  and  is  commonly  the  effccT:  of  imprudent  expofures  to 
cold  and  rainy  weather,  and  the  night  air  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
clothing,  and  tlie  wearing  of  damp  linen ;  and  among  the  lowefl 
order  of  people,  from  tlie  intemperate  ufe  of  fl:rong  liquors,  efpecial- 
ly of  frelli  diftilled  rum,  which  in  too  many  inllances  proves  the  banc 
of  morals,  and  the  ruin  of  families. 

The  fmall  poj:,  which  is  a  fpecific,  infedlous  difeafe,  is  not  allowed 
at  prefent  to  be  communicated  by  inoculation,  except  in  hofpitals 
ereifled  for  the  purpofe,  in  bye  places,  and  in  cafes  where  there  is  a 
probability  of  a  general  fpread  of  the  infeftion  in  a  town.  Nor  is  this 
difeafe  permitted  to  be  communicated  generally  by  inoculation,  in 
any  of  the  United  States,  except  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  Pennfylva- 
nia,  Delaware  and  South  Carolina.*  In 

♦  Much  curious  and  valuable  information  refpefting  the  fmall  pox,  may  be  found 
in  Dr.  Haggarth's  «'  Correfpondence,  on  the  Nature  of  Variolus  Contagion,"  ".ith 
Frofeflbr  Waterhoufe  of  Camliridge,  and  various  ether  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  in 
America  and  England;  publi(hed  in  tw«  Tolumas,  London,  1793;  efpecially  im 
Koltime  II. 
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In  populous  town"!,  the  prevalent  difeafes  are  more  numerous  an<f 
complicated,  owing  to  want  of  frelh  air  and  czercife,  and  to  luxuri- 
ous and  fafh'jonable  living. 

In  thcfe  northern  latitudes,  the  prevalent  diforders  among  the 
males  in  the  winter  months  are  hiflammatory.  Both  men  and  womea 
fuifer  from  not  adopting  a  warmer  method  of  clothing. 

The  intermittent  fever,  or  ague,  is  feldom  fecn  within  30  or  46 
miles  of  the  fea  coafl,  and  fcarcely  ever,  any  where  in  New  England, 
excepting  where  they  have  dammed  up  the  water,  for  the  fake  of 
mill  ftreams,  that  is  to  fay,  v/here  they  have  converted  a  running 
*vater  into  nearly  a  flagnant  pond. 

A  late  writer  *  has  o'oferved  that  *'  in  other  countries,  mert  are  di- 
vided according  to  their  wealth  or  indigenre,  into  three  clafTes  ;  the 
opulent,  the  middling  and  the  poor  ;  the  idlenefs,  luxuries  and  de- 
baucheries of  the  firil,  and  the  mifery  and  too  frequent  intemperance 
of  th:  latt,  dcftroy  the  greater  proportion  of  thefe  two.  The  inter- 
mediate clafs  is  below  thofe  indulgencies  which  prove  fatal  to  thi 
rich,  and  above  thofe  fuiferings  to  which  the  unfortunate  poor  fall 
victims  :  This  is  therefore  the  happieft  divifion  of  the  three.  Of  the 
Vich  and  poor,  the  American  Republic  furniflies  a  much  fmaller  pro- 
portion than  any  other  diftrict  of  the  known  world.  In  Connedlicut 
particularly,  the  diftribution  of  wealth  and  its  concomitants  is  more 
equal  than  cirewjicre,  and  therefore,  as  far  as  excefs  or  want  of  wealth 
may  prove  dellruflive  or  falutary  to  life,  the  inhabitants  of  tliis  (late 
may  plead  exemption  from  difeaics."  What  this  writer  fays  of  Con- 
neiiicut  in  p^trticular,  will,  with  very  few  exceptions,  apply  to  New 
England  at  large, -f- 

Face  of  t!if.  Country,  Mountains,  &c.]  New  England  is  a 
high,  liilly,  and  in  fi^me  parts  a  mountainous  country,  formed  by  na- 
ture to  be  inhabited  by  a  hardy  race  of  free,  Independent  republicans. 
The  mountains  are  comparatively  fmall,  running  nearly  north  and 
fouth  in  ridges  parallel  to  each  other.'  Between  thefe  ridges,  flow 
the  great  rivers  in  majeftic  meanders,  receiving  tlie  innumerable  rivu- 
lets 

•  Dr.  Foulkc,  in  a  difsourfe  which  he  read  before  the  American  PhilofophicU 
Socirry. 

+  The  following  calciilafioni   and  oSfcrvitions  on  the  length  of  man's  life,  the 
»»fult  of  much  inveOigation,  are  infcrted  for  the  gratification  of  the  curious  : 
Of  io>©perlbi;o — 23  die  at  their  birth 

377  cutfing  teetli,  worms  and  convulfion* 
80  fmall  pox 

7  meafles 

8  women  in  child-birth 

191  confuraptioni,  allhma,  and  ether  complaiatt  of  the  brcift 
150  of  fevcis 

I  a  apoplexy 

41  dropfy 

I  coo  _  '\ 

an  only  arrive  at  advanced  age,  and  from  theTe  mufl  be  deduile^ 
thofe  wha  are  carried  off"  by  cafuilties,  mJ  4iieaf«  not  men- 
tioned above. 
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itts  and  larger  ftrearrts  which  proceed  from  the  mountains  on  each 
,  fide.     To  a  fpe<5tator  on  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  mountain,  the' 
vales  between  the  ridges,  v\'hile  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  exhibit  a  romantic 
appearance.     They  feem  an  ocean  of  woods,  fwefled  and   depreiled 
'  in  its  furface  li.ke  that  of  the  great  ocean  ilfetf.     A  richer,  though 
'lefs  romantic  view  is  prefented,  when  the  valUes,  bv  induftrious  hul- 
'  bandmen,  have  been  cleared  of  their  natural  growth  ;  and  the  fruit 
of  their  labour  appears  in  loaded  orchards,  extenftve  meadovvs,  cov- 
ered with  large  herds  of  Iheep  and  neat  cattle,  and  rich  fields  of  flax, 
corn,  and  the  various  kinds  of  grain. 

Thefe  vallies  are  of  various  breadths,  from  two  to  twenty  miles  ; 
and  by  the  annual  inundations  of  the  rivers  and  fmaller  fti-eams^  which 
flow  through  therti,  there  is  frequently  an  accumulation  of  rich,  fit 
foil,  left  upon  iheir  furface  when  the  waters  retire. 

There  are  three  principal  ranges  of  mountains,  paflrng  nearly  from 
fouthweft,  to  northeaft,  through  New  England.  Thefe  confift  of  a 
multitude  of  parallel  ridges,  each  having  many  fpurs,  deviating  from 
the  courfe  of  the  general  range  ;  which  ipurs  are  again  broken  into  ir- 
regular hilly  land.  The  main  ridges  commence,  in  high  bluff  heads, 
near  the  fea  coaft  ;  and  femetimes  by  a  gradual  afcent  in  the  interior 
part  of  the  country.  One  of  the  main  ranges  runs  between  Connefti- 
cut  and  Hudfon's  rivers.  This  range  branches^  and  bounds  the  vale 
through  which  flows  the  Houfeonick  river. 

In  Lyme,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  mouth  of  Conriefticut  river,  anoth- 
er range  of  mountains  commences,  forming  the  eaftern  boundary  of 
Conneifticut  rale.  This  range  runs  northerly,  at  the  diftance,  gener- 
ally, of  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  eaft  from  the  river,  and  paifes 
through  Malfachafetts,  where  the  range  takes  the  name  of  Chicabee 
Mountain  ;  thence  croffing  into  New  Hampfliire,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  f  o  miles  from  the  Maffachufetts  line,  it  runs  up  into  a  very 
lligh  peak,  called  Monadno:k,  which  terminates  this  ridge  of  the  range. 
A  weftern  ridge  continues,  and  in  about  latitude  43°  20'y  runs  up  into 
Sunapee  mountains.  About  50  miles  further,  in  the  fanne  ridge,  is 
Moofefyillock  mountain. 

A  third  range  begins  near  Stonington,  in  Connefticut.     It  takes  its 
courfe  northeafterly,  and  is  fometimes  broken  and  difcontinued  ;  ic 
■■  then  rifes  again,  and  ranges  in  the  fame  diredtion  into  New  Hamp- 
fhire. 

Thefe  ranges  of  mountains  are  full  of  fprings  of  water,  that  give 
rife  to  numberlefs  ftreams  of  various  frzes,  which,  interlocking  each 
other  in  every  diretSion,  and  falling  over  the  rocks  in  ronvintic  caf- 
cades,  flow  meandering  into  the  rivers  below.  No  country  on  the 
globe  is  better  watered  than  New  England. 

On  the  fea  coaft  the  land  is  low,  and  in  many  parts  level  and  fandy. 
In  the  vallies,  between  the  forementioned  ranges  of  mountains,  the 
land  is  generally  broken,  and  in  many  places  rocky,  but  of  a  ftrong 
rich  foil,  capable  of  being  cultivated  to  good  advantage,  which  alio 
is  the  cafe  with  many  fpots  even  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 

Rivers.]     The  principal  rivers  in  New  England  are  Penobfcot, 
Kennebeck",  Androfcogin.or  Amerifcoggin,  Saco,  (pronounced  Sawco) 
•    X  Merrimack, 
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Merrimack,  Connefticut,  Houfatonick  and  Onion  rivers  ;  befides  ma- 
ny fmaller  ones. 

Flowering  Shrubs  and  Plants.]  Dr.  Cutler  has  furniftied  die 
following  catalogue  of  flowering  ftirubs  and  plants  in  New  England, 
which,  from  the  attention  he  has  paid  to  natural  hiftory,  ws  have  rea- 
fon  to  rely  upon  as  accurate. 

Blue  t'lag  (Ir'n  virgifiica) — Globe  Flower  (^Cephalanthus  occidcntal'i!)—' 
Pigeonberry  \^CiJfas  Jicyoldes) — Cornel  {^Cornus  canadenfis) — Americfln 
Honeyfuckle  {yfzaka  vi/cofa) — American  Tea  {Ceanothus  Ameiicanus) — 
Cherry  Honeyfuckle  {Lonicera  diervllla) — Great  Convolvulus  [Convof- 
vitluj  arvcnfts) — Stag's  horn  Sumach  [Rhus  typhinum) — Mealtree  ( /'^r- 
iurnum  lantaria) — White  flowered  Elder  [Samlucus  nigra) — Red  berried 
Elder  [Sambucus  canadenfis) — Meadow  Blue  Bells  {Geniiana  cillaia)-— 
Lillies,  fetcral  fpecies  {Lilium) — Bethlem  Star  [Onikhogulum  luteum) — 
American  Senna  {Rhodora  canadenfis) — Great  Laurel  [Kalnua  latifolia) 
- — Dwarf  Laurel  {Ka/mia  angujlifolia) — ^White  Pepper  Bufti  {Andro- 
meda arhorea) — Bog  Evergreen  {j^ndromeda  calyculata) — Sweet  Pepper 
bufii  {Clcthra  ain'tfolia) — Mountain  Laurel,  or  Sorbus  tree  {Sorbus  autu- 
pora  P) — Meadow  Sweet  (Splra'a  fulic'ifo/ia) — Queen  of  the  Meadows 
Spiraa  lormentofa) — Service  Tree {Mejpilus  canaderifis) — Wild  Rofe  (Ro- 
fii  Carolina) — Superb  Rafpberry  {Rubus  odoratus) — Cohufh  {/Iffeajpica- 
ta) — Side  faddle  flower  (Sarracena  purpurea) — Red  Columbine  [ylqai- 
Ugia  canadenfis) — Anemone,  feveral  fpecies  {y^nemone  hepatsca,  fytveftris  et 
nemorofa) — Traveller's  Joy  {Clematis  virginica) — Dragon's  Head  {Dra- 
cocephalum  virginicum) — Snap  Dragon  {Antirrhinum  canadenjts) — Ameri- 
can Cardimine  {Cardamine  virginica) — Lupin  {Lupinus  anguJlifoHa)—' 
Locuft  {Robinia  pfeud-acacia) — Beach  Pea  {Pifum  maritimum) — Pied  Pea 
{Pi/urn  ochrus) — Wood  Pea  {Orobus fylvaticus) — Variegated  Pea  {Lathy' 
TVS  hcteropl}yllus) — Meadow  Sunflower  {jigeratum  ciliare) — American 
Amaranihus  {Gnaphaliu?n  helian  themifolium) — New  England  After  {After 
ncv-anglicum) — Smooth  leaved  Golden  rod  {SoUdago  ahiffima) — New 
England  Sunflower  {Helianthus  divaricatus) — American  Pride  {Lobelia 
cardinalis) — Ladies  Plume  {Orchis  pycodes) — Ladies  Slipper  {Cypripedi- 
vm  calceolus) — Blue  eye  {Sifyrinchium  bermudiauna)—Swa.mp  Willow,  or 
Dog. wood  {Salix  cinerea  ?) —Red  flowered  Maple  {Acerubrum.) 

pRODucTiQws  FROM  CuLTURE.j  New  England,  generally  fpeak- 
mg,  is  better  adapted  for  grazing  than  for  grain,  tliough  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  the  latter  is  raifcd  tor  home  confumption,  if  we  except 
tvheat,  wliich  is  imported  in  confidcrable  quantities  from  the  middle 
and  foutlKrn  flares.  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buck  wheat,  flax 
and  hemp,  generally  fucceed  very  well.  Wheat  is  cultivated  to  ad- 
vantage in  many  parts  of  tlie  interior  country,  but  on  the  fca  coaft  it 
fs  fubje»!l  to  blafl.  This  has  been  attributed  to  various  caufes,  but  the 
true  one  probably  is,  the  fudden  cold,  eafterly  winds,  after  a  hot  day, 
which  caufc  a  ftagnation  and  extravafation  of  the  juices  of  the  ftalk. 
Apples  arc  common,  and  in  general  plenty  in  New  England  ;  and  ci- 
der conftitutcs  the  principal  drink  of  the  Inhabitants.  Peaches  da 
not  thrive  as  well  as  formerly.  The  Other  common  fruits  are  more 
or  Icfs  cultivated  in  difl"crcnt  parts. 

New 
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New  England  is  a  fine  grazing  country  ;  tlie  vallies,  between  the. 
hills,  are  generally  interfered  with  brooks  of  water,  die  banks  of 
which  are  lined  with  a  trad  of  rich  meadow  or  intervale  land.  Tha 
high  and  rocky  ground  is,  in  many  parts,  covered  with  clover,  and 
generally  affords  the  flneft  of  pafture.  It  will  not  be  a  matter  of  won- 
der, therefore,  that  New  England  boa!fts  of  raifmg  {ome  of  the  finefl: 
cattle  in  the  world  ;  nor  v  111  flie  be  envied,  when  tjie  labour  of  raif- 
ing  them  is  taken  into  view.  Two  months  of  the  hotteft  feafon  in  the 
year,  the  farmers  are  employed  in  procuring  food  for  their  cattle  ;  and 
the  cold  winter  is  fpent  in  dealing  it  out  to  them.  The  pleafure  and 
profit  of  doing  this  is,  however,  a  fatisfying  compenfation  to  the  hon- 
eft  and  induftt  ious  farmer.  Butter  and  cheefe  are  made  for  exporta- 
tion. Confiderable  attention  has  lately  been  paid  to  the  raifing  of 
flieep  and  mules. 

Population,  Character  anb  Diversions.}  New  England  is  the 
mofl:  populous  part  of  the  United  States.  It  contains  according  to 
the  cenfus  of  179c,  1,009,522  fouls.  The  great  body  of  thefe  are 
landholders  and  cultivators  of  the  foil.  As  they  pofTefs,  in  fee  fim» 
pie,  the  farms  which  they  cultivate,  they  are  naturally  all  attached  to 
their  country  ;  the  cultivation  of  the  foil  makes  them  robull  and 
healthy,  and  enables  them  to  defend  ft. 

New  England  may,  with  propriety  be  called  a  nurfery  of  men^ 
whence  are  annually  tranfplanted,  into  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  thoufands  of  its  natives.  Vaft  numbers  of  theiti,  fince  the  war, 
have  emigrated  into  the  northern  parts  of  New  York,  into  Kentucky 
and  the  Weftem  Territory,  and  into  Georgia  ;  and  fome  are  fcattered 
into  every  State,  and  every  town  of  note  in  the  union. 

The  iniliabltants  of  New  England  are  almoft  univerfally  of  Engliflx, 
defcent ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  circumftance,  and  to  the  great  and 
general  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  education,  that  the  Englifh 
language  has  been  preferved  among  them  fo  free  of  corruption. 

The  New  Englanders  are  generally  tall,  ftout,  and  well  built.    Their 
education,  laws  and  fituntion,  ferve  to  infpire  them  with  high  notions 
of  liberty.     Their  jealoufy  is  awakened  at  the  firft  motion  towards  an 
invafion  of  tlieir  rights.    They  are  indeed  often  jealous  to  excefs  ;  a 
.  circumftance  which  is  a  fruitful  fource  of  imaginary  grievances,  and 
.  of'  groundlefs  fufpicions  and  complaints  againfl:  government.     But 
;  thefe  ebullitions  of  jealoufy,  though  cenfurable,  and  prodaftive  of  feme 
political  evils,   fhew  that  the  effence  of  true  liberty  exifts  in  I^en' 
England  ;  for  jealoufy  is  a  guardian  of  liberty,  and  a  charadteriftic 
cf  free  republicans.     A  chief  foundaaon  of  liberty  a''nd  equality  ia 
the  New  England  States,  is  a  law  by  which  inteftate  eftates  defcend 
. ,  to  all  the  children,  or  other  heirs,  in  equal  proportions,  except  to  the 
•  eldeft  fon,  who  has  two  (hares.     In  1789  Maflachufetts  aboliftied  this 
>  exception.     In  confequence  of  thefe  laws,  the  people  of  Kew  Eng. 
land  enjoy  an  equality  of  condition  unknown  in  any  otlier  part  of  the 
world  :  And  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  people  have  preferved  that  hap- 
py ihediocrity  among  themfelves,  which,  by  inducing  economy  and 
induftry,  removes  from  them  temptations  to  luxury,  and  forms  them 
to  habits  of  fobriety  and  temperance.     At  the  fame  time,  their  induf- 
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try  and  frugality  exempt  them  from  want,  and  from  the  neceffitj 
cf  fubmitting  to  any  encroacliments  on  their  liberties. 
.  In  New  England,  learning  is  more  generally  difFufed  among  all 
ranks  of  people  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe  ;  arifrng  from  the 
excellent  eftabllfhment  of  fchools  in  almoft  every  townftiip. 

In  thefe  fchools,  which  are  generally  fupported  by  a  public  tax,  and 
under  the  dire(flion  of  a  fchool  committee,  are  tau-ght  the  elements  of 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  ;  and  in  the  more  wealthy  towns,  they 
are  beginning  to  introduce  the  higher  branches  of  grammar,  geogra- 
phy, Sec. 

A  very  valuable  fource  of  Information  to  the  people  is  the  newfpa- 
pers,  of  which  not  lefs  than  thirty  thoufand  are  printed  every  •week  in 
New  England,  and  circulated  in  almoft  every  town  and  village  in  the 
country,* 

A  pcrfon  of  mature  age,  who  cannot  both  read  and  write,  is  rarely 
to  be  found.  By  means  of  this  general  eftabllfhment  of  fchools,  the 
extenfive  circulation  of  newfpapers,  and  the  confequent  fpread  of 
learning,  every  townlliip  throughout  the  country  is  furnilhed  with 
men  capable  of  conduding  the  affairs  of  their  town  with  judgment 
and  difcretion  :  Thefe  men  are  the  channels  of  political  information 
to  tlic  lower  clafs  of  people,  if  fuch  a  clafs  may  be  fald  to  exlft  in 
New  England,  where  every  man  thinks  himfelf  at  leaft  as  good  as  his 
neighbour,  and  believes  that  all  mankind  are,,  or  ought  to  be,  equal. 
The  people,  from  then-  childhood,  form  habits  of  canvaffing  public  af- 
fairs, and  commence  politicians.  Tliis  naturally  leads  them  to  be 
very  inquifitlve.  It  is  with  knowledge  as  with  riches,  the  more  a  man 
has,  the  more  he  wifhes  to  obtain  ;  his  defire  has  no  bound.  This 
defire  after  knowledge,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  prevails  through- 
out all  claffcs  of  people  in  New  England  ;  and,  from  their  various 
modes  of  exprcfling  it,  fomc  of  which  are  blunt  and  familiar,  border- 
ing on  impertinence,  ftrangcrs  have  been  induced  to  mention  wiperti- 
nnit  mquifitlvcnffs  as  a  diftinguifhing  charaderiftic  of  New  England 
people.  But  this  is  true  only  with  regard  to  that  clafs  of  people  who 
have  confined  themfelvcs  to  domeftic  life,  and  have  not  had  opportu- 
nity of  mingling  with  the  world  ;  and  fuch  people  are  not  peculiar 
to  New  EngUmd  ;  they  compofe  a  great  part  of  the  citizens  of  every 
ftatc  and  country. 

Before  the  late  war,  which  introduced  into  New  England  a  flood  of 
corruptions,  v.ith  many  improvements,  the  Sabbatli  was  obferved  with, 
great  ftrictiiefs  ;  no  unneceflary  travelling,  no  fecular  bufincfs,no  vif- 
Jtmg,  no  divcrlions  were  permitted  on  that  facrcd  day.  They  con- 
lidtrcd  it  as  confccratcd  to  divine  worlhip,  and  were  generally  punc- 
tual and  ft-rious  in  their  attendance  upon  it.  Their  laws  were 
ftrift  in  T^narding  the  fahbath  againft  every  innovation.  The  fuppofed 
fevcrity  with  which  thefe  laws  were  compofed  and  executed,  to- 
gether 

•  According  to  an  accurate  eftimate  l.itely  made,  it  appears  that  no  Id-  tl)u> 
77,OOC,  nenfpapers  are  printcJ  weekly,  in  the  American  States,  which,  in  a  vcr, 
would  amount  to  upwards  of/o/^.  millions,  and  at  4 cents  each  would  make  16^,.  1 
dollars.  Since  this  cftimatc  was  made,  which  was  in  1788  the  number  has  incicjl- 
<d,.  It  iJ  fuppolcd,  a  quarter  pait,  perhaps  more. 
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•  gether  with  fome  other  traits  in  their  religious  charafler,  have  acqui- 
red for  the  New  Englanders  the  name  of  a  fuperftitious,  bigotted 
people.  But  fuperftition  and  bigotry  are  fo  indefinite  in  their  fig- 
nifications,  and  fo  varioufly  applied  by  perfons  of  different  principles 
and  educations,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether  they  ever  de- 
I'erved  that  charafter.  Leaving  every  perfon  to  enjoy  his  own  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  this  matter,  we  will  only  obferve,  that,  fince  the  war, 
a  catholic,  tolerant  fpirit,  occafioned  by  a  more  enlarged  intercourfe 
vv  ith  mankind,  has  greatly  increafed,  and  is  becoming  univerfal :  And 
if  they  do  not  break  the  proper  bound,  and  liberalize  away  all  true  re- 
ligion, of  which  there  is  very  great  danger,  they  will  counteraft  that 
ftrong  propenfity  in  human  nature,  which  leads  men  to  vibrate  from 
one  extreme  to  its  oppofite. 

There  is  one  diftinguiihimg  charadleriftlc  in  the  religious  characfler 
of  this  people,  which  we  muft  not  omit  to  mention  ;  and  that  is,  the 
cuftom  of  annually  cekbraling  Fafts  and  Thankfgivings.  In  the 
fpring,  the  governours  of  the  feveral  New  England  ftates,  except 
Rhode  Ifland,  iflue  their  proclamations,  appointing  a  day  to  be  re- 
ligioufly  obferved  in  fading,  humiliation  and  prayer  throughout  their 
refpec'ilive  ftates  ;  in  which  the  predominating  vices,  that  particularly 
call  for  humiliation,  are  enumerated.  In  autumn,  after  harveft,  that 
gladfome  era  in  the  hufbandman's  life,  the  governours  again  ifTue  their 
proclamations,  appointing  a  day  of  public  thankfgiving,  enume- 
r.iting  the  public  blefllngs  received  in  the  courfe  of  the  foregoing 
year. 

This  pious  cuftom  originated  with  their  venerable  anceftors,  the 
firft  fettlers  of  New  England  ;  and  has  been  handed  down  as  ftcred, 
through  the  fucceflive  generations  of  their  poilerity.  A  cullom  fo 
rational,  and  fo  happily  calculated  to  cherifli  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  fehfe  of  their  dependence  on  the  great  Benefactor  of  the 
„  world  for  ail  their  blefllngs,  it  is  hoped  will  ever  be  facredly  pre- 
fer ved. 

The  people  of  New  England  generally  obtain  their  eflates  by  hard 
and  perfevering  labour:  They  of  confequence  know  their  value,  and 
j^fpend  with  frugality.     Yet  in  no  country  do  the  indigent  and  unfor- 
'^.tunate  fare  better.     Their  laws  oblige  every  town  to^rovide  a  compe- 
!*  ient  maintenance  fir  their  poor,  and  the  neceilitous  ftranger  is  pro- 
vtefted  and  relieved  by  their  humane  inftitutions.     It  may  in  trutli  be 
iaid,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  people  happier,  better  fur- 
,  nifhed  with  the  necclfarles  and  conveniences  of  life,  or  more  independ- 
ent than  the  farmers  in  New  England.     As  the  great  body  of  th^ 
•people  are  hardy,  independent  freeholders,  their  manners  are, as  they 
ought  to  be,  congenial  to  their  employment,  plain,  fimple,  and  unpol- 
iihed.     Strangers  are  received  and  entertained  among  them  with  a 
great  deal  of  artlefs  fincerity,  and  friendly,  unformal  hofpitality. 
Their  children,  thofe  imitative  creatures,  to  whofe  education  partlcu- 
'  lar  attention  is  paid,  early  imbibe  the  manners  and  habits  of  tliofe 
around  them  ;  and  the  ftranger,  with  pleafnre,  notices  the  honeft  and 
decent  refpeft  that  is  paid  him  by  the  children  as  he  paiTcs  throneh 
the  country, 
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As  the  people,  by  reprefentation,  make  their  own  Uavs  and  appoint 
their  own  officers,  they  cannot  be  oppreffed  ;  and,  living  under  gov- 
ernments which  have  few  lucrative  places,  they  have  few  motives  to 
bribery,  corrupt  canvaflings,  or  intrigue.  Real  abilities  and  a  moral 
tharader  unblemished,  formerly  were  the  qualifications  requifite  in  the 
view  of  moft  people,  for  oifficers  of  public  truft.  The  expreflion  of  a 
wilh  to  be  promoted,  was  and  is  ftill,  in  fome  parts  of  New  England, 
the  direi.^  way  to  be  difappointed.  ._ 

The  inhabitants  are  generally  fond  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  liavc 
cultivated  them  with  great  fuccefs.  Their  colleges  have  flourilhcd. 
The  illuftrious  charaftcrs  they  have  produced,  who  have  diftinguilhed 
themfelves  in  politics,  law,  divinity,  the  mathematics  and  philofo- 
phy,  natural  and  civil  hiftory,  and  in  llie  fine  arts,  particularly  poetry, 
evince  the  truth  of  thefe  obfervations.  , 

Many  of  the  women  in  New  England  are  handfome.     They  gene- 
rally have  fair,  frefh  and  healthful  countenances,  mingled  with  much 
female  foftncfs  and  delicacy.     Thoi^e  who  have  had  the  advantages 
of  a  good  education  (and  they  arc  numerous)  are  genteel,  eafy,  a.:d 
agreeable  in  their  manners,  and  are  fprightly  and  fcnfible  in  convcr- 
fation.     They  are  eaily  taught  to  manage  domeftic  concerns  wi' 
neatnefs  and  economy.     Ladies  of  the  firft  rank  and  fortune,  mak 
it  a  part  of  their  daily  bufinefs  to  fuperintend  the  affairs  of  the  family. 
Employment  at  the  needle,  in  cookeiy,  and  at  the  fpinning  who^i, 
with  them  is  honoura]>le.     IJlcnefs,  even  in  thofe  of  independent 
"  Ibi  times,  is  univevfally  dilreputable.     The  women  in  country  towns, 
rnanuf  iftuie  tlie  greater  part  of  the  cloathing  of  their  families.     Their 
Jiucn  und  woollen  doihs  are  (Irong  and  .decent.     Their  butter  and 
chccfc  is  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  world. 

Dancing  is  the  principal  and  favourite  amufement  in  New  England  ; 
-I'.id  of  tills  tlic  young  people  of  both  fe.ces  are  extremely  fonJ. 
iruming  is  praftifcd  by  nor.e  but  ibole  who  cannot,  or  rather  will 
not,  Find  a  reputable  employment.  The  gamefter,  the  horfe-jockey, 
and  the  kr.avc,  are  equally  dcfpifed,  and  their  company  is  avoided  by 
;iU  vj.c  vould  fullain  fair  and  iireproachable  characters. 

The  ailiktic  and  hculthy  diveii'ions  of  cricket,  foot-ball,    quoits^, 

wrcl*!ing,  jumping,  hopping,  foot  races,  and  prifun  bafs  are  univerr; 

1  .i(»^jj^i!  in  the  c(.iintry,  and  fome  of  them  in  the  moft  populous! 

..iid  by  pc(»j.'le  of  almoft  all  ranks.  1 

ii.-foky.]     N':w  England  ouet  its   firft  fcltlement  to  religions, 

;  'rrecut.un.     SwO.\  aficr  the  commeriCemciii  of  the  reformation  *   iir 

England,    1 

i •-■  .--l.-: be^-:   bv  M.ir^^n  Luthei,  a  naine  of  Saxony,  horn  'n 

^  yt»t  %^i}.  Mc  wa^ediicitcd  in  tlie  Roimn  Catholic  rriigioii,  and  was  an  AugJi 
I'r'ar,  w'l  en,  in  15JT,  having  writ'ft.  junrty-hve  TheUR  ugainft  the  Pope's  ini_ 
^nC>«*.  I;r  eihibticd  them  to  p-Slic  view  on  the  church  lioor  at  Wirtcnburg, 
S«xunv,  <nj  thuj  began  the  refotmation  in  Ofrmany.  In  1528,  the  reformed  rc« 
\'.f\-r.  ■  -  -T  '  :cj  inio  SvvitcerUnd  by  Zuingliu:,  Cecolampsdius,  and  oilv  - 
T-'  •((» 'he  Diet  of  the  Geiman  Emp.re  ifi'tmbleJ  at  Spire,  and  Hi      " 

\<-<r^'f  ■     '«   reformation.     Agiinll   this   decire,    the    elrftor  of   Saxi      . 

O»oite,  Ni*iijUii  of  Brandenburg,  Etneft,  a.Td  Fiar.e^s,  Duke  of  LuDcnburg, 
I.ana*ravev,f  He(Tc,;rd  the  C.ur.tof  Anhalt,  who  were  joined  by  fcveral  of  the  c 
publiclcly  read  their  ?<tt<JI,  and  in  thu  way,  acqti.'e  I  fbr  themfcires  aod  iheii  < 
•.«iT«f«dcwa  t«  iheprcfca:  tlmt,  the  name  of  Fr^^antt.        ■'  ^ 


1 
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England,  which  was  not  until  the  year  1534,  the  Proteftants  were  di- 
vided into  two  parties  ;  one  the  followers  of  Luther,  and  the  other  of 
Calvin.  The  former  had  chofen  gradually,  and  almofl:  imperceptibly, 
to  recede  from  the  chuixh  of  Rome  ;  while  the  latter,  more  zealous, 
and  convinced  of  the  importance  of  a  thorough  reformation,  and  at 
the  fame  time  poffeffing  much  firmnefs  and  high  notions  of  religious 
liberty,  was  for  efFcfting  a  thornirgh  change  at  once.  Their  confe- 
quent  endeavours  to  expunge  fr;.m  the  church  all  the  inventions  which 
had  been  brought  into  it  fince  the  days  of  the  Apoftles,  and  to  intro- 
duce the  "  Scripture  purity,"  derived  for  them  the  name  of  Puri- 
tans.    From  thefe  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  defcended. 

The  fir  ft  company  that  came  to  New  England,  planted  tliemfelves 
at  Plymouth.  They  were  a  part  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinfon's  con- 
gregation, which,  for  12  years  before,  had  lived  in  Holland,  for  the 
fake  of  enjoying  liberty  of  confcience.  They  came  over  in  the  year 
1620. 

It  was  their  intention  to  have  fettled  at  the  mouth  of  Hudfon's  riv- 
er ;  but  the  Dutch,  intending  to  plant  a  colony  there  of  their  own, 
privately  hired  the  mafter  of  the  fhip  to  contrive  delays  in  England, 
and  then  to  condutjt  them  to  thefe  northern  coafts,  and  there,  under 
pretence  of  fhoals  and  winter,  to  difcourage  them  from  venturing  to 
the  place  of  deftination.  This  is  confidently  aiferted  by  the  hiftorians 
of  that  time.  Although  Cape  Cod  harbour,  in  which  they  firft  an- 
chored, was  good,  the  country  around  was  fandy  and  barren.  Thefe 
were  difcouraging  ciicumftaiices  ;  but  the  feafon  being  far  advanced, 
they  prudently  determined  to  make  the  beft  of  their  prefent  fituation. 

As  they  were  not  within  the  limits  of  their  patent,  and  confequcnt- 
ly  not  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  Virginia  company,  they  concluded 
it  necefiary  to  eftablifh  a  fcparate  government  for  tliemfelves.  Ac- 
cordingly, before  they  landed,  having  o4i  their  knees  devoutly  given 
thanks  to  God  for  their  fafe  arrival,  they  formed  themfelves  into  a 
body  politic,  by  Tijolemn  eontraS,*  to  which  they  all  fubfcr ibed,  thereby 

making 

Calvin,  anorher  ce!ebrated  reformer,  wns  born  at  Nnyo!«,  in  France,  in  the  ye* 
1509.  He  improved  upoir  Luther's  plan — exptinjed  many  of  the  Romilh  ceremonies 
which  he  haa  indulged — entertained  dlffereiir  ideas  concerning  fome  of  ihe  great 
do<flrines  of  Cf»ri(l;»niiy.  and  let  the  Proteftaiitat  a  greater  remove  from  the  Rom?.n 
Catholic  religion.  The  foiluwtri-.  of  Lutiicr  have  bic  r  diftingaifliCd  by  the  nime  ot 
Lutherans  \  and  the  followers  of  Oalvin  by  the  nanvc  u\  Civ'tH'iJls. 

Such  was  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Froteftant  iiiterefi,  ;h.u  In  156^,  only  46  yeat-s 
after  the  comraer.cemsnt  of  the  retormatioa  by  Luther,  ii.f.e  were  in  France  zi5« 
affemblies  of  Protctlaiuo. 

*  The  following;  is  an  authentic  copy  of  this  contra^J^  :—"  iit  the  name  of  Cod, 
Amen  \  We  whole  Name*  are  under-v.rittea,  the  Loyal  SubjetSs  of  our  dreiJ  Sove- 
reign Lord,  King  Jame?,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,. 
Kjng,  Defender  of  the  faith,  &c. 

"  Having  undertaken,  for  the  Glory  of  God,  nnd  the  advancement  of  the  Chriftia.-i 
Faith  and  honour  uf  our  King  and  country,  a  Voyage  t9  Plaat  the  firft  Colony  \n 
the  Northern  parts  of  Virgiuia;  Do,  by  thefe  Prcl'ent?,  l'o!emnly  and  mtituiUy,  in 
the  Pretence  of  God,  and  of  one  another,  Covenant  and  Combii^e  ourlelvc;  togeth- 
er into  a  Civil  Body  Politic,  for  our  better  Oidering  and  Prcfervatjon,  and  further- 
ance of  the  EndsaforefaiJ  ;  and  by  virtue  hereof  to  enaQ,  conftitute  and  fraii«  fuch 
jaft  and  e^ual  Lmws,  Ordinaiices,  Adls,  Conititutions  aod  OfC:et  fiom  Time  tsnTimr, 

as 
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making  it  die  bafis  of  their  government.  They  chofe  Mr.  John 
Carver,  a  gentleman  of  piety  and  approved  abilities,  to  be  their  gbv- 
crnour  for  the  firft  year.     This  was  on  the  nth  of  November,  1620. 

Their  next  objeft  was  to  fix  on  a  convenient  place  for  fettlement. 
In  doing  this  they  were  obliged  to  encounter  numerous  difficulties, 
and  to  fuflfer  incredible  hardlhips.  Many  of  them  were  fick  in  confe- 
ouence  of  the  f  itigues  of  a  long  voyage  ;  Their  provifions  were  bad  ; 
the  ftalbn  was  uncommonly  cold  ;  the  Indians,  though  afterAvards 
fiiendly,  were  now  holtile ;  and  they  were  unacquainted  with  the 
coaft.  Thcfe  difficulties  they  furmounted,  and  on  the  3 1  ft  of  Decem- 
ber they  were  all  faiely  landed  at  a  place,  which,  in  grateful  commom- 
oration  of  Plymouth  in  England,  the  town  which  they  laft  left  in 
their  native  land,  they  called  Plymouth.  This  is  the  firft  Englilli  town 
that  was  fettled  in  New  England. 

In  fome  of  their  excurfions  in  fearch  of  a  fuitable  place  for  fettle- 
ment, they  found  buried  feveral  bafkets  of  Indian  corn,  to  the  amount 
of  ten  biiftiels,  which  fortunately  ferved  them  for  planting  the  next 
fpring,  and  perhaps  was  the  means  of  preferving  them  from  perilh- 
ing  with  hunger.  Tliey  made  diligent  inquiry  for  the  owners,  whom 
they  found,  and  afterwards  paid  the  full  value  of  the  corn. 

Before  the  end  of  November,  Sufanna,  the  wife  of  William  Wliite, 
was  delivered  o\  a  foil,  whom  they  called  Peregrine.  He  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  lirll  child  of  European  extra^ft,  born  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  whole  company  that  landed  confiftedof  bat  loi  fouls.  Their 
fitnation  was  dillrelTing,  and  their  profpe<fl  truly  difmaland  difcour- 
aging.  Their  ncarcft  neighboius,  except  the  natives,  were  a  French 
I'ettlement  at  Port  Royal,  and  one  of  the  Englilh  at  Virginia.  The 
jicntcil  of  thele  was  five  huiulred  miles  from  them,  and  utterly  inca- 
pable of  aflording  them  relief  in  a  time  of  famine  or  danger.  Where- 
cvcr  they  turned  their  eyes,  diilrcis  was  before  them.  Perfecuted  fori 
their  religion  in  their  native  land — grieved  for  the  profanation  of  the 
holy  Sabbath,  and  other  licentioufnefs  in  Holland — fatigued  by  their 
long  and  boillerous  voyage — difappointed  through  the  treachery  of 
their  commander,  cf  their  cxpeO-tcd  country — forced  on  a  dangerous 
\v^k\  vinLnov.-n  lliorc,  in  the  advance  of  a  cold  winter — furrc)unded 
with  hoftii?  baibariaus,  without  any  hope  of  human  fuccour — denied 
rlie  aid  or  favour  of  the  court  of  England — without  a  patent — with- 
out a  public  proniife  of  a  peaceable  enjoyment  ^.^{  their  religious  lib- 
erties— worn  out  with  toil  und  fulfcrings — without  convenient  fhelter 
from  the  rigours  ol  the  weather  : — Such  were  the  profpefts,  and  fuch 
tJie  fiiuation  of  lliefc  piou<;  lijlilary  chriftians  ;  and,  to  add  to  their 
dillrcllbs,  a  general  and  very  mortiil  ficknefs  prevailed  anumg  them, 
whicli  fvvcpt  off  forty-fix  of  their  number  before  the  opening  of  the 

next 

Qi  ftt.iH  V<"thoiisht  meftmf«t»nJ  convenient  for  the  Gcirril  CimJ  of  the  Co! 
f.nto  which  we  Fromife  all  due  Submitlion  anl  OheJicntc  :  In  witnefs  \<  hcici 
^.ive  hfrrun-ler  I'libf'ciibcd  our  naire^  at  C'ajie  Cud,  the  iith  of  Novcn.ber,  i 
Yejr  ol  tne  Rcien  of  our  Sovreigu  I.o- J  King  Jarres,  of  EnglanJ,  France  an^ 
\i:\i\,  the  Lighterrith.  i'\\  of  Scotlaml  th:  Fifcy-tcitrih,  Anro  Uomin;,  1620." 
'this  inrtrumctit  was  I'lgned  by  24  headsof  fimilics,  with  the  T'lribci  i;i  i'k'.. 
j.-.'live  f»miliei»nnexcd,  and  17  finjle  men,  oiaVinj  inil;c  V  ' 
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_nextfpring.  To  fupport  them  under  thefe  trials,  they  had  need  of 
all  the  aids  and  comforts  which  chriftianity  affords  ;  and  thefe  were 
fulHcient.  The  free  and  unmolefted  enjoyment  of  their  religion,  rec- 
onciled them  to  their  humble  and  lordly  fituation  ;  they  bore  their 
hardiliips  with  unexampled  patience,  and  perfevered  in  their  pilgrim- 
:!ge  of  almoft  unparalleled  trials,  with  fuch  refignation  and  calmnefs, 
as  gave  proof  of  great  piety  and  unconquerable  virtue. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1620,  king  James  figned  a  patent,  Incor- 
jioratiag  the  duke  of  Lenox,  the  marquiffes  of  Buckingham  and 
Hamilton,  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  Sir  Francis  Goi-ges, 
with  thirty-four  others,  and  their  fucceflbrs,  ftyling  them  "  The  coun- 
cil eftabliOied  in  Plymouth,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  for  the  planting, 
ruling,  ordering  and  governing  of  New  England  in  America."  To 
this  council  he  granted  all  that  part  of  America  which  lies  between 
the  4otli  and  48th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  This  patent  is  the  great 
civil bafis  of  all  the  grants  and  patents  by  \vhich  New  England  was 
afterwards  divided. 

The  Plymouth  council  retained  the  power  veftcd  In  them  by  the 
crown,  until  the  year  1635,  when  they  rellgned  their  charter.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  however,  the  council  had  made  feveral  grants  of  land  to 
adventurers,  who  propofed  to  fettle  in  New  England.  They  granted 
New  Hampfhire  to  Capt.  John  Mafon  in  1621  ;  the  Province  of  Main 
to  Sir  R.  Gorges  in  1622,  and  Maffachufetts  Bay  to  Sir  Henry  Rof- 
vell  and  five  others,  in  1627. 

As  early  as  March,    1621,  MafaiToit,*  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
xigamores  of  the  neighbouring  Indians,  with  fixty  attendants,  made 
!   vifit  to  the  Plymouth  fettlers,  and  entered  into  a  formal  and  very 
'  iiendly  treaty  with  them,  wherein  they  agreed  to  avoid  injuries  on 
both  fides — to   punifh  offenders — to  rellore   ftolen  goods — to  ailift 
:  .each  other  in  all  juftifiable  wars — to  promote  peace  among  their 
'  neighbours,  &c.     Mafaflbit  and  his  fucceflbrs  for  lifty  years,  inviola- 
bly obferved  this  treaty.     The  Englifh  are  much  indebted  to  him  for 
Ills  friendfhip  ;  and  his  memory  will  ever  be  refpected  in  New  Eng- 

iaUd. 

The  Narraganfets,  dlfliklng  the  condu<5l  of  MafaiToit,  declared  v.-ar 
5  z;ainft  him,  which  occafioned  much   confufion  and  fighting  among 

lie  Indians.  The  Plymputh  colony  interpofed  in  favour  of  Mafal- 
.  lit,  their  good  ally,  and  terminated  the  difpute,  to  the  terror  oi'  their 
enemies.  Even  Canontcus  himfelf,  the  terrific  Sachem  of  the  Narra- 
g  mfets,  fued  for  peace. 

The  prudent,  friendly  and  upright  condudt  of  the  Plymouih  colony 

oward  their  neighbours,  the  Indians,  fecured  their  fricndlhip  and  al- 
liance. On  the  13th  of  September  162 1,  no  lefs  than  nine  Sachem,-: 
declared  allegiance  to  king  James  ;  and  MafaiToit,  with  many  of  Jii.-^ 
S  lb-Sachems,  who  lived  around  the  bays  of  Patuxent  and  Mnlfachu- 
letts,  fubfcribed  a  writing,  acknowledging  the  king  of  England  their 
aialter.  Thele  tranfacftions  arc  fo  many  proofs*  of  the  peaceful  and 
b..nevolent  difpofition  of  the  Plymouth  fettlers;  for  had  they  been 

otherwifc 

*  The  feat  of  Mafaffoit  vvas  at  Pahanpkit,  on  Namarikst  river,  which  emptie-,  into 
■-.inaganfet  Bay. 
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©therwife  difpofed  they  never  could  have  introduced  and  maliitalacd 
a  friendly  intercourfe  with  the  natives. 

On  the  loth  of  Sept.  this  year,  the  king  granted  to  Sir  William  Al- 
exander a  patent  of  all  the  traft  of  country  bounded  by  a  line  drawn 
from  Cape  Sables  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Mary  ;  thence  to  the  river  St. 
Croix ;  thence  north  to  Canada  river  ;  down  the  river  to  Gachepd  ; 
thence  foutheaft  to  Cape  Breton  ifland  and  Cape  Breton  ;  thence  round 
to  Cape  Sables  ;  with  all  fea?  and  iflands  within  fix  leagues  of  the 
weftern  and  eaftcrn  parts,  and  within  forty  leagues  fouthward  of  Cape 
"Breton  and  Cape  Sables  ;  to  be  called  Nova  Scotia. 

The  firft  durl  'v\  New  England  was  fought  with  fword  and  dagger 
between  two  fervants.  Neither  of  them  was  killed,  but  both  were 
wmmded.  For  this  difgraceful  offence,  they  were  formally  tried  be- 
fore the  whole  company,  and  fentenced  to  have  '  their  heads  and  feet 
tied  together,  and  fo  to  be  twenty-four  hours  without  meat  or  drink.' 

This  year  (1622)  died  Squanto,  the  friend  of  the  Englilh,  who  mer- 
its to  have  his  name  perpetuated  in  hillory.  Squanto  was  one  of  the 
twenty  Indians  whom  Hunt  perfiJiouily  carried  to  Spain  ;*  whence 
he  came  to  London,  and  afterwards  to  his  native  country  with  the 
Plymouth  colony.  Forgetting  the  perfidy  of  thofe  who  made  him  a 
captive,  he  became  a  warm  friend  to  the  Englilh,  and  continued  fo  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  A  few  days  before  he  died,  he  defired  the  gov- 
einour  to  pray  that  he  miglitgo  to  the  Englilhmau's  God  in  heaven. 

In  March  1624,  Mr.  Winflow,  agent  for  the  colony,  arrived,  and 
together  with  a  good  fupply  of  clothing,  brought  a  h.tU  and  three  heifers, 
which  were  the  firlt  cattle  of  the  kind  in  this  part  of  America.  From 
thefe,  and  others  tliat  were  afterwards  brought  over  from  E:igland, 
Iprang  the  prefent  multitude  of  cattle  in  tl>e  northern  ftates.  None 
of  the  dumcllic  animals  were  found  in  America  by  the  firft  European 
icttlers. 

At  the  clofc  of  this  year,  (1^124)  the  plantation  at  New:nymoiith, 
confilled  of  180  perfoni,  who  lived  m  thirty-two  dwelling  houfes. 
Their  ftock  was  a  few  cattle  and  goats,  ;ind  a  plenty  of  fwine  and  poul- 
try. Their  tovvn  was  impaled  abn-n  lialfa  mile  iu  compafs.  On  a 
high  mount  in  the  town,  they  hid  ereded  a  fort  of  vrood,  lime  and 
ftone,  and  a  handfonie  watcli  tower. 

The  year  i  625  is  dillir.guilhed  by  the  de;rji  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robin- 
fnn.  He  dt'^u  ai  l.jyticji  in  Martii,  in  the  joih  )  i-ar  of  his  age.  He 
v'j  i  trniy  a  great  and  gt;od  man,  and  lived  in  great  love  and  harmony 
with  hi<.  pc(i)l<'.  He  /.as  hold  ii-.  hivh  clVunation  liy  all  his  acquaiiu- 
ancc,  for  his  I'-arning,  pitt) ,  inijdvr..tion  .ind  ccellcni  acconiplilh- 
mcnty.  His  dcatli  was  lanicntcd  us  a  public  lolV,  and  felt  by  none 
more  than  by  his  beloved  and  far  diibnt  people  at  Plymonih.  Hii 
■fon  lia.K:  came  over  10  Plymouth,  v.hcrc  he  lived  to  the  age  of  90 
yeaj*.  iii*  dcllcndantr.  ilill  ILtc  in  Barnllablc  county,  in  ^^;^ll"achu• 
fottb. 

Al'rcr  th'.-  J.M»h  of  NTr.  Robinfon,  il;e  rcmamlne  part  of  his  congrc- 
<^ltjo^  wcie  exirtmcly  dcfirous  of  coming  over  to  tl^lr  friends  at 
I'lymnufh,  .md  mcafurcs  were  taken  for  the  purpofo  ;  yet  it  was  not 
•,  iiiU  1}  r  \i-ur  i62g  tliatthcy  effe(?^ed  their  drfign. 

From 


m 
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From  this  time  New  England  began  to  flourtfh.  Sir  Henry  Rof- 
wcU  and  olhers  had  received  a  patent  of  Maflfachufetts  from  the  coun- 
cil of  New  England.  Settlements  were  fuccefsfuUy  enterprized  at 
Salem,  Charlellown,  Bofton,  Dorchefter  and  other  places,  fo  that  in 
forty  years  from  this  time  (1629)  120  towns  were  fettled,  and  forty 
churches  were  gathered. 

The  Laudian  perfecution  was  condudled  with  unrelenting  feverity  ; 
and  while  it  caufed  the  deftrudion  of  thoufands  in  England,  proved 
to  be  a  principle  of  life  and  vigour  to  the  Infant  fettlements  in  Amer- 
ica. Several  men  of  eminence  in  England,  who  were  the  friends  and 
protestors  of  the  Puritans,  entertained  a  defign  of  fettling  in  New 
England,  if  they  {hould  fail  in  the  meafures  they  were  purluing  for 
the  eftab'  <hment  of  the  liberty,  and  the  reformation  of  the  religion 
of  tlieir  own  country.  They  folicited  and  obtained  grants  in  New 
England,  and  were  at  great  pains  in  fettling  them.  Among  thele 
patentees  were  the  Lords  Brook,  Say  and  Seal,  the  Pelhams,  the 
Hampdens  and  the  Pyms  ;  names  which  afterwards  appeared  with 
great  eclat.  Sir  Matthew  Boynton,  Sir  William  Conftable,  Sir  Ar- 
thur Haflerig,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  were  adlually  upon  the  point  of 
embarking  for  Nev/  England,  when  Archbiihop  Laud,  unwilling  chat 
fo  many  objefts  of  his  hatred  fhould  be  removed  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  power,  applied  for,  and  obtained,  an  order  from  the  court  to  put 
a  ftop  to  thefe  tranfportations.  However,  he  was  not  able  to  prevail 
fo  far  as  to  hinder  New  England  from  receiving  vaft  additions,  as 
well  of  the  clergy,  who  were  fdenced  and  deprived  of  their  living, 
for  non-conformity,  as  of  the  laity,  who  adhered  to  their  opinions. 

The  colony  of  Plymouth  remained  without  a  charter,  until  they 
were  incorporated  with  Maflachufctts  in,  1691  or  1692.  Nntwith- 
ftanding  this,  it  was  a  government  defafio,  and  <ionfidered  as  fuch  by 
king  Charles  in  his  letters  and  orders,  which  were  fen*:  ihem  at  vari- 
ous times  previous  to  their  incorporation  with  Mafiathafetts. 

It  was  in  the  fpring  of  1630,  that  the  great  conspiracy  was  en- 
ered  into  by  the  Indians  iij  nil  parts,  from  the  Narraganfets  round 
to  the  eaftward,  to  extirpate  the  Englifh.  The  colony  at  Plymoutli 
was  the  principal  objeft  of  this  confpiracy.  They  well  knew  that  if 
they  could  effed  the  deftrudion  of  Plymouth,  the  infant  fettlcmcnt  at 
MafTachufetts  would  fall  an  cafy  iacrilice.  They  hiid  their  p!;ai  v.  ith 
much  art.  Under  colour  01"  Laving  fome  dlvcrfton  at  Plymouth,  they 
intended  to  have  fallen  upon  the  inliabitants,  and  thus  to  have  effected 
their  defign.  But  their  plot  was  difclofcd  to  th^-  people  at  Chariei- 
town,  by  Joha  Sagamore,  an  Indian,  who  had  idways  bcen>  a  j;vcat 
friend  to  the  Lnglilh.  This  treacherous  defign  of  the  Indians  a!:uni- 
edthe  Englilh,  and  induced  them  to  trcci  forts  and  mpJnf^in  guavd:^;, 
to  prevent  any  fuch  fatal  furprize  in  future.  Thefe  prcnanit:ion<--, 
and  the  firing  of  the  ^/y.?/ ^««r,  fo  terrified  the  Indians  that  the/  dif- 
perfed,  relinquifhcd  ^icir  defign,  and  declaiid  themfelves  the  ulcnJs 
of  the  Engiilh. 

Such  wa>  tlie  vafl  increafc  of  inhabitnnt«;  in  Nev:  Knglan*!  by  natu- 
tal  popiilatinp,  and  particalarly  by  emigrations  from  Great  Britain, 
hat  in  a  few  years,  bcfidcs  the  fottlcmcnts  jn  Plymouth  and  Mafla- 

chufctt.>, 
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chufetts,  very  flourifliing  colonies  were  planted  in  Rhode  Ifland,  C»n- 
nedicut,  New  Haven  and  New  Hamplhire.  The  dangers  to  which 
thcic  colonies  were  expofed  from  tlie  furrouuding  Indians,  as  well  as 
from  the  Dutch,  who,  although  very  friendly  to  the  infant  colony  at 
Plymouth,  were  now  likely  to  prove  troublefome  neighbours,  firft  in 
duced  them  to  think  of  an  alliance  and  confederacy  for  their  mutual 
defence.  Accordingly,  in  1643,  the  ^'^^^  colonies  of  Plymouth,  Maf- 
f.ichufetts  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,'  agreed  upon  articles  of  con- 
federation, v.-hereby  a  Congrcfs  was  formed,  confiding  of  two  com- 
miflioners  from  each  colony,  who  were  chofen  annually,  and  when 
met  were  confidercd  as  the  reprefentatives  of  "  The  United  Colonies 
of  New  England."  The  powers  delegated  to  the  commiffioners,  were 
r.n>ch  die  fame  as  thofe  veiled  in  Congrefs  by  the  articles  fXcConfede- 
r  ition,  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  in  1778.  The  colony  of 
ilhode  Ifland  would  gladly  have  joined  in  this  confederacy,  but  Maf- 
>  ichufetts,  for  particular  reafons,  refufed  to  admit  their  commiffioners. 
'i'nis  union  fubfifted,  with  fome  few  alterations,  until  the  year  1686, 
vhcn  all  the  charters,  except  that  of  Connedticut,  were  in  effed  vaca- 
ted by  a  commilTion  from  James  II. 

The  reader  will  obtain  the  beft  knowledge  of  the  hiftory  of  New 
Kngland  by  confulting  lintchinfon's  Hiftory  of  Maffuchufetts — 
Plazard's  Hiftorical  ColletTlions,  4to,  2  vols. — Belknap's  Hiftory  of 
New  Hamplhire — The  Hrft  letter  in  Dr.  Gordon's  Hiftory  of  the 
American  Re  volution — Gov.  Winthrop's  Journal — Chalmer's  Politi- 
cal Annah — and  Gookins'  Hiftorical  Colledions  of  the  Indians  in 
Now  England,  publifhed  in  Bofton,  by  the  Hiftoric^  Society,  1792. 
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SiTVATio>f   AND  Extent. 
Miles. 
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Containing  10,237  fquare  miles,  and  6,552,000  acres. 

lioi'snARTts  1     T>(^^^N1-^KD  nortli,  by  Lower  Canada;  c-'"' 
o.  j      j-^  ^^  Connc(5licnt  River,  which  divides  it  fr 
Ntw  HampHi'-r.- ;  fouch,  by  Maflachufetts  ;  weft,  by  New  York. 

Division's.]  Vermont  is  naturally  divided  by  the  Green  Mom 
tnin,  which  runs  from  fvjutii  to  nwrth,  and  divides  the  ftatc  nearly  u 
t!»e  middi'^.     It  is  at  pnfeut  divided  into  the  i'ollowing  counties,  vi. 

Counties. 

'  The  r.orilicrn  ;.  ,;.  .v,  .aing  Vermont  trcn  Canada  1596  miles  lon^.  1  . 
fsMihc.ra  line,  divUing  Vetnont  from  MaiTacbulccct,  it  40  miUs  ia  Itpjth, 
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chufelts,  very  flourifliing  colonies  were  planted  in  Rhode  Ifland,  C»n- 
jie<5licut,  New  Haven  and  New  Hamplhire.  The  dangers  to  which 
thcfo  colonies  were  expofed  from  tlie  furrounding  Indians,  as  well  as 
from  tlie  Dutch,  who,  dthough  very  friendly  to  the  infant  colony  at 
Plymouth,  were  now  likely  to  prove  troublefome  neighbours,  firft  in 
duced  them  to  think  of  an  alliance  and  confederacy  for  their  mutual 
defence.  Accordingly,  in  1643,  the  four  colonies  of  Plymouth,  Maf- 
fachufetts  Conneclicut  and  New  Haven,'  agreed  upon  articles  of  con- 
federation, whereby  a  Congrcfs  was  formed,  confiding  of  two  com- 
miflloners  from  each  colony,  who  were  chofen  annually,  and  when 
met  were  conlidered  as  the  reprefentatives  of  "  The  United  Colonies 
of  New  England."  The  powers  delegated  to  the  commiflloners,  were 
r.iiKh  die  fame  as  thofe  vefted  in  Congrefs  by  the  articles  f7"rf:onfede- 
:  idon,  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  in  1778.  The  colony  of 
JMiode  Ifland  would  gladly  have  joined  in  this  confederacy,  but  iSTaf- 
:  i':hafetts,  for  particular  reafons,  refufed  to  admit  their  commifiioners. 
'i'ais  union  fubfifted,  with  fome  few  alterations,  until  the  year  1686, 
vhcn  all  the  charters,  except  that  of  Connedicut,  were  in  effed  vaca- 
ted by  a  commiihon  from  James  II. 

The  reader  will  obtain  the  beft  knowledge  of  the  hiftory  of  New 
England  by  confulting  Hutchlnfon's  Hiftory  of  Maffachufetts — 
Hazard's  Hiftorical  Colledions,  410,  2  vols. — Belknap's  Hiftory  of 
New  Hampfhire — The  Hrft  letter  in  Dr.  Gordon's  Hiftory  of  the 
American  Rcvolulion — Gov.  Winthrop's  Journal — Chalmer's  Politi- 
cal Annah — and  Gookins'  Hiftorical  CoUedions  of  the  Indians  in 
New  England,  publiftied  in  Bofton,  by  the  Hiftorical  Society,  1792. 
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(bounties.  Towns. 

r  Bennington  & 
\  Manchefter. 
Rutland. 
Addifon     and 
Middleburg. 
Colchefter  and 
Burlington. 
Thefe  counties  are  divided  into 


Bennington 
Rutland 
•s' Addison 


Chittendon 


i\ 


Counties. 

f  Orange* 
Windsor. 


Windham 


Newbury, 
f  Wind  for    & 
\Woodilock. 
j  Newfane  &, 


Putney. 


;  r  9  towns.     The  towns  are  incor- 


.  -porated  and  organized  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the   towns  in 

^  Maflachufetts  and  Connedlicut.     In  each  of  the  towns  granted  by  the 

''"  governour  of  New  Hampfhire,  while  this  territory  was  under  the  jurii- 

4  didlion  of  that  province,  in  number  114,  there  is  a  referve  cf  one  right 

'y  of  land,  in  fee,  ufually  containing  330  acres,  for  the  firft  fettled  niin- 

;    ifter  in  fuch  town  ;  one  right,  as  a  glebe,  for  the  church  of  England  ; 

one  right  to  the  Society  in  Great  Britain  for  the  propagation  of  the 

gofpel  in  foreign  parts  ;  and  one  right  for  the  fupport  ol  a  fchool  in 

;  >  the  town.     In  the  remaining  towns  granted  by  the  ftate  of  Vermont, 

'i-f  there  is  one  right  for  tlie  ufe  of  an  univerfity  ;  one  for  the  ufe  of  fchools 

!.  in  each  town;  one  for  the  ufe  of  county  grammar  fchools,  and  one 

'. •  for  the  fupport  of  the  gofpel. 

Lakes  and  Rivers.]     Lake  Champlain,  m.ore  than  half  of  which 

lies  within  the  ftate  of  Vermont,  from  Whitehall,  formerly  Skeenfbor- 

ough,  at  the  fouthern  extremity,  including  Soath  Bay,  to  latitude 

45,  is    one    hundred  miles  in  length.     It  is  about  twelve   miles  in 

breadth  in  the  wideft  place.f     Lake  Memphremagog  lies   partly 

in  the  ftate  of  Vermont,  and   partly   in  Lower  Canada,    the  line 

crofting  it  about  7  miles  from  the  fouthern   extremity.     This  lake 

communicates    with  the  St.'  Lawrence,   by  the  river   St.  Francois. 

,';•  There  are  numerous  fmall  lakes   and  ponds  of  lefs  note,  fome  of  the 

'^  principal  of  which  are,  Willoughby's  lake,  in  Greenftjorough,  which 

''furnilhes  fifli  refembling  bafs,  weighing  from    10  to   4olbs.     They 

make  a  delicious  feaft  for  the  new  fettlers.     People  travel  20  miles  to 

this  lake  to  procure  a  winter's  ftock  of  this  flfli.     Leicefter  Pond  oj^ 

.  Lake,  in  the  town  of  Salifbury,  remarkable  for  the  depth  and  tranfpar- 

ency  of  its  waters,  and  for  a  large  fpecies  of  trout  which  itproduces^ 

.  fome  of  which  have  been  found  to  weigh  above  nineteen  pounds. 

Lake  Bombazon,  in  Caftleton,  which  gives  rrfe  to  a  branch  of  Poulr-. 

ney  river,  on  which  iron  works  have,been  erefted  in  Fair  Haven  ;  and 

a  large  pond  in  the  town  of  Wells. 

Few  countries  are  better  watered  than  the  ftate  of  Vermont.  Nu- 
merous perennial  fountains  rife  on  almoft  every  farm.     In  this  ftate 

is 

*  The  counties  of  Franklin,  Orleans,  Caledonia,  and  EfTex,  have  lately  beer* 
formed  in  the  northern  parts  of  Orange  and  Chittendon  counties,  oh  the  CaiuJu 
line,  and  are  to  be  organized  in  1796. 

+  The  ftate  of  Nej;-  York  has,  by  an  aft  of  the  legiflature,  eftablifhed  a  company  for 
the  purpofe  of  ope^V'  g  an  inland  navigation,  by  the  Hudfon,  from  Lanfingburg  to 
fort  Edward,  and  from  fort  Edward  to  Wood  Creek  and  Lake  Champlain.  Thf 
work  is  now  in  forwardnefs,  and,  when  completed,  will  open  to  Vermont  a  wattr 
communication  with  Lanfingburg,  Albany  and  New  York.     The  whole  of  this  in- 

f.    land  navigation  will  be  three  hundred  and  fevenry  miles-,  from  latitude  45  to  N'r^-. 

,    York. 
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is  the  height  of  land,  between  Conneftlcut,  Hudfon  and  St.  Lawrence.  ; 
Streams  delcend  from  the  mountains  in  various  direftions,  and  form  i 
numerous  fmall  rivers,  which  fertilize  the  lands  through  which  they 
pafs  and  furnifli  abundant  conveniences  for  mills  and  founderies. 
The  river  Connefticut  forms  the  eaftern  boundary  of  Vermont*    From 
iLs  prefent  importance  to  the  commerce  of  this  ftate,  and  the  profpeft 
of  opening  an  inland  navigation  from  Hartford,  in  Connefticut,  to 
Barnet,  in  Vermont,  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  the  fouth  line 
of  this  ftate,  it  merits  to  be  noticed  in  this  place.     This  river  has 
iis  fource  in  the  high  lands  which  divide  the  waters  falling  fouthward 
into  the  Atlantic,  from  thofe  which  fall  into  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  about 
5o,others  fay  25, miles  north  of  latitude  45'^.    From  its  fource,  or  rath-- 
cr  that  of  its  northweftern  branch,  to  latitude  45°  it  is  the  boundary 
between  the  VJnited  States  and   jhe  Britifh  dominions  in  America. 
For  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  its  rife,  its  courfe  is. 
ubout  S.  W.  by  S.  thence  its  general  courfe  is  nearly  fouth,  until,  pafT- 
ing  through  Maifachufetts  and  Connefticut,  it  empties  itfelf  into  the 
found,  between  Saybroolc  and  Lime.     Its  length,  from  its  fource  to 
the  fea,  including  all  its  turnings,  is  nearly  four  hundred  miles,  and 
it  croffes  more  than  four  parallels  of  latitude.     Loaded  boats  afcend 
from  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  to  the  foot  of  the  fifteen  miles  rapid,- 
five  miles  above  Newbury,  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
the  fea.     In  this  courfe,  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  the  rapids  at 
Hadley  ;  Miller's  F.ills,  at  or  near  Northfield  ;  Bellows's  Falls,  be- 
tween Rockingham  in  Vermont,  and  Walpole  in  New  Hamplhire  f 
Qucechy  Falls,  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name» 
and  White  River  Falls,  four  and  un  half  m.iles  below  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege.    Companies  have  been  formed  by  the  feveral  ftates  of  Mafla- 
chufctts.  New  Hampfhire  and  Vermont,  for  the  purpofe  of  removing 
thcfe  obftru6lions,  by  means  of  locks  ;  fome  of  which  arc  already  com- 
pleted. 

The  falls  of  Queechy,  are  but  a  flight  obftruftlon.  The  falls,  or. 
rapids  of  White  River,  arc  about  a  half  a  mile  in  lengtli,  and  twenty- 
feet  pcr|)endicular' height. 

Tlic  Imaller  rivers  which  fall  into  Connefticut  river,  on  the  caft,. 
are. 

Rivers.  Rifcs  in  Empties  at 

U    ^c"tj  '^'  °^  i     Somerfet,  Deerfield  inMafTachufctts. 

Dccrhcld  nvcr,  J  ' 

Siuton's  river,  Londonderry,  Wcftminftcr. 

Williams's  river,         Amdovcr,  Rockingham. 

Black  river,  S;th:ilh,  Springfield. 

Queechy  river,  Killington,  Haitland, 

White  river,  Killington,  Hartford. 

Ompompanoofock,Tonbridgc  and  Verflure,  Norwich. 
Wait's  river,  Orange,  BradfoK*.' 

Wells'  river,  Grafton,  Newbury. 

Pafumpfick,  Wcftmorc,  Barnet. 

Mulliegan,  Lewis,  Brunfwick. 

On 
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On  the  north,  and  falling  into  Lake  M::mphrem  igoj,  are, 
Rivers.  Rifes  in  Empties  at 

The  Clyde,  Navy,  Derby. 

Bortan,  Wcftmore,  Salem. 

Black  river,  Greenfborough,         Duncanfborough. 

On  the  weft,  and  falling  into  Lake  Champlain,  are, 


ZiJ- 


Miffifcout, 
La  Moelle, 
Winoufki,  or    1 
Onion  river,     J 
La  Platte, 
Lewis  creek. 
River  a  Lotris,  o 
Otter  Creek, 
Poultney  river, 
Mettowee,  or   "1 
Pawlett  riTer,    J 


Empties  at 


Highgatc. 

Milton. 

„  r  Colchefter  and 

Between  -j  v,     v  „»„„ 
|_  Burimgton. 

Shelbvirne. 

P  err  i  {burg. 

Ferrifburg. 

Eaft  Bay. 

f  Lake  Champlain,  by 
\      Woodcreek. 


Rifes  in 
Kellyvale, 
Greenfborough, 

Cabot, 

Starkfborough, 
Briftol, 

Bromley, 

Tinmouth, 

Dovfet, 

On  all  thefe  rivers,  from  fix  to  eight  miles  from  the  lake,  are  very 
confiderable  falls,  to  the  feet  of  which  they  are  navigable  for  the 
largeft  boats. 

Falling  into  the  Hudfon,  are, 

Rifes  in  Empties  at 

The  Battenkill,  Bromley,  Saratoga. 

Hofaick,northbranch,  Woodford,  T 

/.    ,,  ,         V       /  Enters  Pownal  from  >  Schatlcoack. 
fouUi  branch,     ( ^afikchufetts,      ^     j 
The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  various  kinds  of  fifh.     Shad  arc 
^ken  in  Connedicut  river,  as  high  as  Bellows's  Falls,  over  which  they 
.-^never  pafs.     Salmon  are  caught  in  the  fpring,  the  whole  length  of 
Connefticut  river,  and  in  moft  of  its  tributary  ftreams.     A  fmall  fpe- 
cies  of  falmon  is  taken  in  Lake  Champlain,  the  Winoufki,  or  Onioi\ 
river.  La  Moelle  and   Miffifcoui,  but  in  none  of  the  fouthern  rivers. 
Perch,  pike,  pickerel,  mafkinungas,  a  very  large  fpecies  of  pickerel, 
pout,  mullet,  and  a  filh  called  lake  bafs,  are  found  in  great  plenty. 
All  the  ftreams  abound  with  falmon-trout. 

Springs.]     Befides  the  numerous  fprings  of  frefii  water,  there  are 
fome  chalybeate  fprings.     There  is  a  fpring  in  Orwel,  near  Mount  In- 
dependence, and  another  in  Bridport,  which  produce  the  Epfom  falts. 
There   is  alfo  a  curious  mineral  fpring  on  fome  low  land  over 
agafnft  the  great  Ox  Bow,  dilcovered  about  20  years  ago. 

Mountains,  AND  Face!  Vermont  is  divided,  from  nortli  to 
OF  THE  Country.  J  fouth,  by  a  high  chain  of  mountains.  Thk 
chain  has,  from  the  evergreens  with  which  it  is  covered  in  many  pla- 
ces, obtained  the  name  of  Green  Mountain,  from  which  the  name  of 
Vermont  is  derived  to  the  ftate.  The  fouthern  extremity  is  called 
Weft  Rock,ahuge  precipice  about  three  miles  from  New  Haven,inCon- 
ncdicut ;  thence  the  mountain  ranges  northward,  rifing  in  height,  as 
it  advances  through  Conneiflicut,  MafTachufetts  and  Vermont.  To- 
wards Lake  Memphremagog  it  fpreads  into  a  high,  plain  country,  tt- 

ceetiingly 
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ceedingly  fertile,  and  paflTes  into  the  province  of  Quebec.  After  hav- 
ing'formed  the  rapids  of  St.  Francois,  it  collefts  into  a  high  rans^e  of 
mountains,  which  terminate  near  tlie  St.  Lawrence.  From  Maifachu- 
fotts  line,  more  than  So  miles  to  the  noith,  the  vveftem  verge  of  the 
Green  Mountain  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  on  a  ftrait  Une  from- 
Connedicut  river,  Almoft  the  whole  of  this  country  is  formed  with 
mountains  ranging  parallel  wilh  the  courfe  of  Connefticut  river. 
The  wed  range,  which  continues  unbroken,  with  few  exceptions,  near- 
ly through  the  liate,  is,  in  general,  much  the  higheft.  On  the  eaft 
they  decreafc  gradually  to  the  meadows,  and  fometimes  to  the  edge 
of  the  river.  Theie  laft  are  intcrfc*n:ed  by  the  rivers  which  run  into 
the  Conn<i>5ticut,  in  a  dire<ftion  nearly  from  the  northweft  to  the  fouth- 
ea!t.  Tlie  vallies,  or  rather  glens  which  feparate  thefe  ranges,  are 
generally  narrow,  and  moOly  covered  witii  hemlock,  fir  and    fpruce. 

About  lOo  miles  from  MaJfachufetts  line,  between  the  waters  of 
Wiiite  river  and  WinoufKi,  or  Onion  river,  there  palTes  off"  to  the 
northeafl,  a  range  of  high  lands,  frequently  rifmg  into  very  elevated 
mountains.  This  runs  parallel  with  Connedicut  river;  the  height 
being  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  diftant,  as  far  as  the  north  line  of  the 
flate.  The  weftern  range  continues  northwaid,  fometimes  falling 
below  the  clouds,  fometimes  rifing  above  them.  Between  tliefe  two 
ranges,  extending  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  is  a  beauti- 
ful champaign  country,  fecond  in  fertility,  perhaps,  to  none  in  Ver- 
mont, 

The  moft  remarkable  mountains  in  the  ftate,  are  Mount  Anthony, 
between  Bennington  and  Pownal,  Stratton  Mountain,  Danby  Moun- 
tain, Kcllington  Peaks,  Kingfton  Mountain,  Camel's  Rump,  Mans- 
field Mountain,  a  very  high  mountain  between  Kelly  V<}le  and  Belvi- 
dere.  Upper  Great  Monadnock,  quite  in  the  N.  E,  corner  of  the  ftate, 
and  Afcutney,  between  Windfor  and  Weathersfield.  On  the  weft  of 
the  Green  Mountain,  there  is  one,  and,  in  fome  places,  two  or  three 
ranges  of  fmallcr  mountains,  though  frequently  interrupted,  Thefe 
extend  as  far  as  the  north  line  of  the  county  of  Rutland  :  From  that, 
to  the  latitude  of  forty-five  degrees,  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  between  Lake  Champlain  and 
the  Green  Mountain,  is  a  fine  traifl  of  land,  abounding  with  only 
moderate  hills.  Through  this  whole  extent,  few  tra(5ls  can  be  found 
unfit  for  cultivation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  hills  and  mountains  are  generally  covered 
en  the  eaft  fides  with  what  is  called  hard  wood,  fuch  as  birch,  beach, 
maple,  a!h,  elm,  and  butternut;  the  weft  fide  is  generally  covered 
with  cvcrg'wns,  •* 

Climate.]  During  the  winter  in  Vermont,  the  fky  is  moftly  ferene, 
a  keen  r.ir,  and  the  ground,  from  about  the  middle  of  December  to  the 
latter  part  of  March,  is  covered  with  Inow  ;  and  on  the  high  lands, 
amonn;  the  mountain";,  frequently  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet. 
It  is  founil,  howcvf^r,  ;hnt  the  fcverity  of  the  winter  is  fenfibly  moder- 
ated, and  tlic  (juantiiy  of  fnow  dim'inifhed,  as  the  fcttlement  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  country  have  advanced.  As  there  is  little  froft  in  the 
e-arih,  on  the  dilfolution  of  the  Ihows,  vegetation  generally  advances 
in  Uie  fpring  with  great  rapidity.  .  S©il 
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Soil  akd  Productions. J  There  are  a  great  vaiicty  of  foils  in 
Vermont ;  loam,  fand,  gravel,  clay,  marie,  llate  ;  andthefe  varioufly 
intermixed.  The  country,  in  general,  even,  the  hilly  and  mountain- 
ous part,  is  not  rocky.     On  the  weft  fide  of  the  Green  mountain,  and  , 

,  in  many  places  on  Connedlcut  river,  is  railed  a  great  quantity  of 
wheat,  of  an  excellent  quality',  particularly  on  the  marly  lands  bor- 
dering on  Lake  Champlaine.  On  the  mountainous  part,  to  the  eaft, 
winter  wheat  does  not,  in  general,  fucceed,  until  the  lands  have  been  . 
fome  time  cultivated.  -  But  llimmer  wheat  thrives  well,  as  do, 
very  generally,  barley,  oats,  peas,  flax,  and  all  kinds  of  eatable  roots, 

;   which  are  cultivated  in  the  neiglibouring  ftates.     The  warmer  foils, 

•^  and  the  lands  along  the  rivers,  produce  good  Indian  corn.  The  ftate 
affords  the  beft  palturage,  particularly  the  higher  lands,  and  already 
fends  confiderable  quantities  of  very  fine  beef  to  market. 

Minks,  Minerals  and  Fossils.]  Iron  mines  abound,  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  mountain.  The  firft  iron  mine  in  this  ftate  was  opened  in 
Tinmouth,  in  the  year  1785  ;  fince  which  others  have  been  difcover- 
ed  and  worked  in  Shaftfbury,  Rutland,  Shoreham,  Monkton  and  Mil- 
ton.    Several  have  been  found,   which  have  not  yet  been  worked. 

'  A  lead  mine  has  lately  been  difcovered  in  Sunderland.     The  vein  is 

"'  in  a  rock  of  white  flint.  The  ore  is  very  rich,  but  the  mine  has  not 
been  opened  fufticiently  to  difcover  the  quantity.  In  ShrewPjury, 
in  the  county  of  Rutland,  is  found  a  mine  of  that  fpecies  of  iron  ore 
called  pyrites  ;  the  fame  in  quality,  though  not  in  appearance,  ^vith 
what  are  called  brafs  lumps,  from  which  copperas,  or  green  vitriol,  is 
extraded.  It  is  fo  highly  fulphureous,  that  a  piece,  thrown  into  the 
fire,  will  blaze  like  a  brimftone  m.atch.  From  this  ore,  fmall  quanti- 
ties of  copperas  have  been  made,  merely  for  experiment.     There  is, 

■  in  tlie  town  of  Rutland,  a  vein  of  very  fine  pipe-clay,  which  has  been 
wrought  into  crucibles,  that  prove  very  durable.  This  may  hereaf- 
ter furnilh  a  material  for  a  valuable  manufad:ure  of  white  earthen 

'  ware.  Numerous  quarries  of  marble,  white,  grey  and  variegated, 
•are  found  in  almoft  every  town  from  Bennington  to  the  Miilifcoui. 

,.  A  quarry  has  lately  been  opened  in  Bennington,  which,  in  finenefs 
and  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  clouds,  may  vie  with  the  beft  im- 
ported marble. 

Trade  and  Manufactures.]  The  trade  from  this  ftate  is  princi- 
pally to  Hartford,  Bofton  and  New  York.  Some  little  trade  is  carried 
on  with  the  province  of  Quebec.  The  remittances  to  Quebec  are  moft- 
ly  made  in  lumber,  fuch  as  boards,  plank,  fvjuare  timber  and  ftaves,  by 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  articles  of  export  to 
Hartford,  Bofton  and  New  York,  are  horfes,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheefe, 
wheat,  wheat  flour,  iron,  nails,  pot  and  peail  afiies.  Of  the  two 
laft  articles,  one  thoufand  tons  were  made  in  the  ftate  in  the  year  1 791. 
There  are  feveral  diftilleries  for  corn  fpirits  in  this  ftate.  At  Mid- 
dlebur)'-  Is  a  porter  brewery  on  a  pretty  large  fcale.  The  iron  manu- 
fadture  is  carried  on  to  a  confiderable  extent.  In  the  county  of  Ben- 
nington are  three  forges  and  a  furnace.  In  the  county  of  Rutland 
are  fourteen  forges,  three  furnaces,  and  a  flitting-mill.  In  the  coun- 
*^?s  of  Addifon  and  Chittenden  are  five  forges.  In  common  fcafons, 
Y  large 
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large  qnintitles  of  maple  fugiirare  manuFaiflured  for  home  confump- 
tion.  It  lias  been  eftimatecK  by  a  competent  judge,  that  the  average 
quuntfty  made  for  every  family  buck  of  Connedticut  river,  is  2oolbs. 
a  year.  One  man,  with  but  ordinary  advantages,  in  one  month,  made 
55o!bs.  of  a  quality  equal  to  Imported  brown  fugar.  In  two  towns, 
in  Orange  county,  containing  no  more  than  40  families,  i3,ooolbs. 
of  fugar  were  made  in  the  year  1791.  The  probability  is,  that  in  a 
few  years,  maple  fugar  will  become  an  article  of  export.  In  fome 
parts  of  the  ftate,  the  inhabitants  are  beginning  to  line  the  roads  with 
maple  trees.  And  it  would  certainly  be  a  wife  raeafure  if  this  pra(ftice 
Ihould  become  general  throughout  the  ftates.  Orchards  of  thefe 
trees  planted  on  floping  hills,  fo  as  to  render  it  eafy  to  colledt  the  juice, 
might  be  attended  with  peculiar  advantages  to  the  owners.  Moft 
families  manufadure,  in  their  houfes,  the  greater  part  of  their  com- 
mon clothing,  from  flax  and  wool  ralfed  on  their  own  farms,  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality. 

Animals.3  The  domeftic  animals  are  horfes  and  black  cattle,  to 
tlie  breed  of  which,  great  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  ;  jacks, 
mules,  and  a  very  fine  breed  of  fheep,  which  thrive  no  where  better 
perhaps  than  in  Vermont.  The  indigenous  quadrupedes  are  the 
moofe-dcer,  common  deer,  bears,  wolves,  cats  of  the  mountain,  wild 
cats,  black  cats,  foxes,  a  fpecies  of  hare  which  are  white  in  winter, 
feveral  kinds  of  fquirrels,  martins,  the  mink,  otters  and  beavers  ;  al- 
tliough  the  latter  arc  perhaps  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  ftate  at  pref- 
ect. Here  is  alfo  to  be  found  the  urchin'  or  hedge-hog.  It  has 
been  confidently  aOerted,  that  this  animal  has  the  power  of  fliooting 
his  quills  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  to  the  no  fmall  danger  of  hii 
purfuers.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  fusion.  The  quills  of  this  an- 
imal are  flightly  inferted.  They  have  a  very  fharp  and  fine  barbed 
point.  When  attac-ked,  inftcad  of  ftauding  in  his  defence,  he  lies  on 
his  belly,  and  draws  himfelf  into  the  Ihiipe  of  a  ball,  and,  by  means  of 
ftifF  briftlcs  with  which  his  body  is  thinly  covered,  erefts  his  quills  in 
every  direftion.  If  a  dog,  or  other  creature  venture  to  attack  him 
in  this  pofiiion,  the  head  and  mouth  are  inftantly  filled  with  the  quills, 
and,  indeed,  every  part  which  comes  in  conta(fl  with  their  points. 
Thcfc  quills,  by  rcafon  of  their  fine,  barbed  points,  are  extracted  with 
difficulty,  and  if  left  to  themfelvcs,  foon  make  their  way  through  any 
of  the  flclhy  parts.  It  is  however  frequently  killed  with  a  Ihort  club, 
without  the  Icaft  danger.  Its  weight  is  from  twelve  to  twenty 
pounds. 

Population,  Ret.igios,  1  The  number  of  people  in  Vermont,  ac- 
AND  Character.  5  cording  to  the  ccnfus  taken  in  the  year 
1790,  was  ?5,5><9.  Since  that  time  the  increafc  of  population  has 
been  very  great.  The  inhabitants  of  Vermont  confift  principally  of 
emigrants  from  Malfachufetts  and  Connedticut,  and  their  defcendants. 
Tlierc  have  been  fome  from  Rhode  Illand,  New  Hamplhirc,  New 
York  and  New  Jcrfey.  Two  towns  in  Orange  county  are  moftly 
peopled  from  Scotland.  The  manners  of  the  people  are  the  fame  as 
ihofe  of  the  Hates  from  whence  they  emigrated.  The  body  of 
Uic  people  are  ccngrcgationaUfls.     The  other  denominations  are  bap- 
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tifts,  epifcopalians,  and  quakers.  Tliis  fl:ate  is  rapidly  peopling. 
Eight  years  ago,  the  tov^lhip  of  Danville,  in  the  county  of  Orange, 
was  a  wildernefs  withoutfo  much  as  a  fingle  family.  In  1 792  they  had 
two  confiderable  companies  of  militia ;  befides  a  company  of  light 
infantry,  dreffed  in  uniform. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  ftate  are  an  afTemblage  of  people  from  va- 
rious places,  of  different  fentiments,  manners  and  habits.  They  have 
not  lived  together  long  enough  to  affimilate  and  form  a  general  char- 
at5ter.  Aflcmble  togetlier,  in  imagination,  a  number  of  individuals  of 
diiferent  nations — confider  them  as  living  together  amicably,  and  af- 
fifting  each  other  through  the  toils  and  difficulties  of  life  ;  and  yet 
rigoroufly  oppofed  in  particular  religious  and  political  tenets  ;  jeal- 
ous of  their  rulers,  and  tenacious  of  their  liberties — difpofitions  which 
originate  naturally  from  the  dread  of  experienced  opprefflon,  and  the 
habit  of  living  under  a  free  government — and  you  have  a  pretty  juft 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  people  of  Vermont.  Indolence  is  never  a 
characteriftical  feature  of  the  fettlers  of  a  new  country.  Emigrants  in 
general  are  adlive  and  induftrious.  The  oppofite  characters  have  nei- 
ther fpirit  nor  inclination  to  quit  their  native  fpot.  The  inference  is, 
that  Vermont  is  peopled  with  an  aftive,  induftrious,  hardy  t'ugal  race; 
as  is  really  the  cafe.  And  as  it  is  a  maxim  that  the  inhabitants  of  all 
new  countries  grow  virtuous  before  they  degenerate,  it  will  moll 
probably  be  fo  in  Vermont. 

Military  Strength.]  There  are  on  the  militia  rolls  19,500 
men.  Thefe  are  forme.d  into  4  divifions,  confifting  of  8  brigades 
and  22  regiments.  The  bravery  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  is  pro- 
verbial. 

Learning  and  Literature.]  In  a  new  country,  like  Vermont, 
few  have  leifure  to  attend  the  arts  and  fciences  beyond  the  prefent  o.c- 
cafions  of  life.  The  higher  branches  of  learning  are  therefore  very 
little  taught  in  this  ftate.  Numbers,  however,  are  educated  in  the 
feminaries  of  the  neighbouring  ftates.  In  Ofiober  1791,  the  legifla- 
ture  of  the  ftate  parted  an  adl  for  eftabliftiing  a  univerlity  at  Burling- 
ton, on  Lake  Champlaine,  in  a  delightful  fituation,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  Winoufki,  or  Onion  river,  and  appointed  ten  truftees.  The  fum 
of  fix  thoufand  pounds  was  fecured  by  donation,  part  of  which  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  eredting  of  buildings,  and  part  fettled  as  a  fund  for 
the  fupport  of  the  inftitution.  There  have  been  referved  in  the  fever- 
al  grants  made  by  this  ftate  about  thirty-three  thoufand  acres  of  land, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  univerfity.  This,  in  a  few  years,  will  become  a 
very  valuable  fund.  There  is,  in  every  tov/n,  granted  by  the  ftate, 
confifting  of  about  one  hundred,  a  right  of  land,  containing  about 
three  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  on  an  average,  referved  for  the  ufe  of 
county  grammar  fchools  ;  and  in  every  town  through  the  ftate,  there 
is  a  right  for  the  fupport  of  town  fchools.  In  no  country  is  com.mon 
fchooling  more  attended  to.  A  family  of  children,  who  could  not 
read,  write,  and  underftand  common  arithmetic,  would  be  looked  up- 
on as  little  better  than  favages.  The  proviiion,  in  this  refpect,  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  imitation.  The  inhabitants  of  each  town  are  em- 
powered by  law  to  divide  it  into  as  many  diftrids  as  fliall  be  found 
y  2  convcni^entj 
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convenient ;  to  appoint  one  or  more  pcrfons  in  each  diilrl(5V,  who,  with 
the  feleiflmen  of  the  town,  form  aboard  of  truft  for  the  fchools  of  that 
town  ;  and  are  empowered  to  leafe  all  lands  and  loan  monies  that 
belong  to  the  town,  for  the  ufe  of  ichools,  and  to  profecute  or  defend 
any  fuit  or  matter  relating  to  their  trurt.  The  inhabitants  of  each 
diRri<5t  have  likewife  a  power  to  appoint  a  committee  of  one  or  more 
perfons,  to  raife  by  tax,  on  the  rateable  eftates  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  diftriift,  one-half  of  the  Aim  which  they  may  find  necelHiry  for 
building  a  Ichool  houib  and  fupporting  a  fchool.  The  remainder  of 
the  money  is  to  be  raifcd  by  fubfciiption,  or,  if  voted  by  two-thirds 
of  the  Inhabitants,  by  a  tax  in  like  manner.  By  thefe^  means,  every 
clafs  of  citizens  may  have  accefs  to  the  common  fchools. 

Curiosities.]  In  the  town  of  Clarendon,  on  tlie  fide  of  a  moun- 
tain, is  a  remarkable  cave.  The  entrance  is  through  a  marble  rock, 
and  is  about  the  fize  of  a  hogfhead.  It  defcends,  making  an  angle  of 
about  twenty  degrees  with  the  horizon,  thirty-one  and  a  half  feet, 
and  then  opens  into  a  large  room,  twenty-nine  and  a  half  feet  in 
length,  twelve  and  a  half  feet  in  breadth,  and  eighteen  feet  in  height. 
Near  the  extreme  end  of  this  room  is  a  narroAv  perpendicular  defcent 
into  another  mom  of  an  oval  Ihape,  twenty  feet  the  longeft,  and  four- 
teen feet  the  Ihorlell  diameter,  and  twenty  feet  in  height. 

In  the  year  1782,  when  this  cavern  was  firfb  difcovered,  there  were 
numerous  ftalaiftitcs  defcending  from  the  roof  of  the  upper  cavern. 
Some  of  thefe  were  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  reached  from  the 
roof  to  the  floor.  The  whole  have  fmce,  by  the  wantonnefs  of  vilit- 
ors,  been  J^roken  down.  There  are,  on  the  fides  of  the  cavern,  many 
incrullations,  which  evidently  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  petri- 
faction. The  matter  of  lliefc  incfuftations,  and  the  rtahn^tites,  is  cal- 
careous fpar,  or  marble  of  the  fame  quality  as  the  rock  from  whicli 
the  matter  of  their  formation  iffued,  and  more  or  lefs  indurated. 
Thefe  incruilations  and  llala*5lites  appear  to  be  formed  by  waters  drip- 
ping or  exuding  from  the  rock,  and  which,  in  their  paffage  through 
the  flrata  of  marble,  have  been  elaborated  and  prepared  for  the  pro- 
duiflion  of  new  marble,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  water  is  elabo- 
rated and  prepared  in  palling  through  the  ftcms  and  boughs  of  plants, 
for  the  producftion  of  new  Ihoots,  &c. 

There  is  another  cave  on  a  mountain  in  Dorfet.  It  is  an  excava- 
tion in  a  folid  maible  rock.  The  entrance,  which  Is  a  perpendicular 
ledge,  twenty  feet  in  lieight,  is  about  twelve  feet  broad,  and  as  many 
in  height.  Within,  it  defcends  about  twentv-fivc  degrees,  is  twenty-five 
feet  in  breadth,  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  one  hundred  and  fift}-  feet 
in  Icngtli.  At  the  fanlicr  extremity,  two  narrow  pafTages  run  off  to 
an  unknown  diftance  into  the  mountain,  in  very  few  places  affording 
room  for  pcvfcns  to  (land  crecft.  There  are,  in  tills  cavern,  no  ftalac- 
ikes,  nor,  indeed,  any  proper  petrifac'tions.  There  is  found,  hov/ev- 
cr,  in  fevcral  jilaces,  a  while,  friable,  calcareous  earth,  that  appears 
to  be  formed  by  water  which  percolates  through  the  incumbent  UnUa, 
and  whicli,  from  the  defcent  of  the  cavern  and  the  rife  of  the  rock. 
above,  is,  within  tJlirly  feet  of  the  entrance,  one  hundr-cd  and  iiity 
fret  in  thickncfs. 

In 
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In  the  fouth  part  of  Manchefter,  In  a  hill  a  little  weft  of  the  Batten 
kill,  is  a  deep  ilratum  of  friable  calcareous  earth,  of  the  whitenefs 
of  chalk.  This  earth,  with  a  little  burning,  produces  lime  of  a  good 
quality.  A  lump,  taken  frelh  from  the  ftratum,  and  carefully  bro- 
ken with  the  hand,  exhibits,  in  perfect  Ihape,  innumerable  mufcle 
Ihells,  fcallops,  &c.  intermixed  with  (ticks,  leaves,  and  other  fub- 
ftances.  The  whole  are,  however,  fo  perfectly  macerated  and  af- 
fimilated,  as  to  form  one  uniform  mafs  ;  what  was  once  vegetable 
matter,  not  being  dillinguilhable,  except  to  the  eye,  on  being  opened 
as  mentioned  above,  from  the  matter  of  the  ihells. 

On  the  South  Hero  (Grand  Ifle)  in  Lake  Champlain,  about  twelve 
feet  from  the  prei'ent  high  water  mark,  is  a  large  quarry  of  fine 
building  ftone,  of  greylih  blue  marble,  which,  on  being  fplit  horizon- 
tally, appears  to  be  wholly  formed  by  the  petrifaction  of  fmall  fcal- 
lops, a  fpecies  of  Ihell  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  lake,  intermixed  with  the  common  earth  of  the  fhore, 
which  is  of  a  marly  nature. 

Between  Burlington  and  Colchefter,  the  Winoufki,  or  Onion  river, 
has  worn  a  bed  through  a  folid  rock  of  lime-Itone,  which,  in  fome 
time  of  remote  antiquity,  mufl  have  formed  at  this  place  a  prodigious 
cataraS.  The  chafm  is  between  feventy  and  eighty  feet  in  depth 
at  flow  water;  and,  in  one  place,,  feventy  feet  from  rock  to  rock, 
where  a  wooden  bridge  is  thrown  acrofs. 

On  the  fame  river,  at  Bolton,  is  a  chafm  formed  In  the  fame  man- 
ner. It  is  fomewhat  wider,  and  the  rock  is  at  lead  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  in  height.  From  one  fide  feveral  large  rocks  have 
fallen  acrofs  the  river,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  natural  bridge 
at  lov/  water,  but  in  a  fituation  to  be  an  objeift  of  curiofity  only. 
•Several  other  rivers  exhibit  fimilar  Inllances. 

A  remarkable  change  was  made  in  Poultney  river,  in  the  year  1 7S3. 
This  river  empties  into  Eaft  Bay,  which  communicates  with  Lake 
.'Champlain,  at  Whi'^ehail,  (formerly  Skeenfjorough. )  A  little  above 
its  jundion  with  Eaft  Bay,  a  ridge  of  land  crofTes  in  a  northerly  di- 
re«5Jion,  the  river  running  a  northwefterly  courfe,  on  meeting  tlie  ridge, 
•turned  fuddenly  to  ':he  nortlieaft,  and,  keeping  that  courfe  about 
half  a  mile,  theu  lurning  wefterly,  palTed  the  ridge  over  a  very  high 
ledge  of  rocks.  For  ievcral  years  the  river  had  gradually  worn  away 
the  bank  ou  the  fide  of  the  ridge  jufl;  in  the  bend  where  the  river  turn- 
■ed  to  the  northeaft.  In  May,  1783,  during  a  remarkable  frelhet, 
the  river,  at  this  place,  broke  the  ridge,  and,  irieeting  no  rock,  it  wore 
a  channel  fixty  feet  deep  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  llream  below,  leav- 
hig  the  former  channel  and  falls  dry.  The  channel  of  the  river,  for 
A  confiderabie  way  above  this  place,  was  lowered  to  a  great  depth,  fo 
that  the  low  meadow  lands,  along  the  river,  which  before  were  over- 
flowed with  every  n  cfliet,  have  now  become  a  dry  plain.  The  ea^th 
thrown  out  of  this  prodigious  chafm,  filled  Eaft  Bay  for  feveral  miles, 
where  it  had  been  navigable  for  velfels  of  forty  tons  burden,  fo  that  a 
.canoe  could  widi  dlfhculty  pafs  at  low  water,  and  even  obftru<5led  the 
navigation  at  Fiddler's  Elbow,  a  narrow  place  near  the  entrance 
from  Whitehall  to  South  Bay..  Thefe  obftr.u^ions  (both  at  the  Nar- 
Y  3  rows 
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rows  and  in  Eaft  Bay)  have  fince  been  mollly  removed  by  the  force 
of  the  current.     Similar  alterations   appear  to  have  been  made  in 
Other  rivfrs.     Connedticut  river  has  lowered  its  channel  from  So  to 
loo  feet  perpendicular,   through    the  whole   length   of  this   Itate. 
From  tlie  various  fteps,  ranged  one  above  another,  and  which  muft, 
at  various  times,  have  formed  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  alterations 
appear  not  to  have  been  made  at  once,  nor  in  continuance  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  river,  but  at  remote  and  unequal   periods. 
Thefe  changes  appear,  in  fome  inftances,  to  have  been  cccafioned  by 
the  river  fuddenly  ihifting  its  channel,  as  was  the  cafe  of  the  river  at 
Fairhavcn,  mentioned  above  ;  in  fome  inftances,  by  a  gradual  attri- 
tion of  the  rocks,  which,  in  fome  remote  period  of  antiquity,  formed 
numerous  catarads.     On  the  plain  where  Dartmouth  college  ftands, 
which  is  nearly  ico  feet  above  the  prefent  bed  of  the  river,  logs   of 
timber  have  been  dug  up  at  the  depth  of  twenty-five  and  thirty  feet 
below  tiie  furface.     This  is  about  the  depth  of  the  river  at  prefent  in 
the  highe!^  frefhets,  and  of  what  is  called  the  made  or  meadow  lands 
on  the  river,  and  both  arc  formed  in  the  fame  manner  with  alternate 
Ilrala  of  clay,  fand,  ai)d  graveL     3ome  of  the  earth,  which  has  In  a 
lapfc  of  time  been  fcoopcd  out  of  the  immenfe  chafm,  has  doubtlcfs 
been  canied  into  the  fea ;  while  large  quantities  have  fcrvcd  to  fill 
the  numerous  lakes,  of  larger  or  fmaiier  dimenfions,  through  which 
the  river  once  made   its  way.     In  Burlington,  on  the  Winoufki,  a 
little  above  the  chafm  worn   in  the  rocks,  as  mentioned  above,  is  a 
large  bow  of  intervale  land.     On  a  part  of  this,  which  now  lies  con- 
fidcrably  higher  than  the  river,  a  well  was  dug  by  the  owner,  a  Mr. 
Lane,   in  the  fummcr  of  1786.     Through  the  whole   depth  of  the 
well,  which  was  fiity  feet,  the  earth  was  compofed  of  a  fine  river 
fand  ;  Twenty-five  feet  below  the  furface,  were  uvrg  up  a  large  num- 
ber of  frogs  in  a  torpid  Itatc,  which  were  found  bedded  in  the  earth 
like  fmall  (tones.     After  being  expofed  a  fnort  time  to  the  air,  tliey 
dilcovcrcd  figns  of  life,  and  loon  were  able  to  leap  about.     They  did 
not,  however,  cojrtinne  long,  but  jirefently  became  languid,  and  died, 
'j'his  was  probably  ov.  liu^  to  their  being  at  once  expofed  to  the  burn- 
ing heat  of  a  fummcr's  fun,  without  water.-  They  might  unqueftion- 
ably  have  recovered  die  ufnal  vigour  of  their  fpecies,  had  more  atten- 
tion been  paid  to  them.     Thcfe  frogs  muft  have  been  buried  in  the 
ipot  wliere  they  were  found,  by  fome  extraordinary  inundation  of 
the  ri\'er,  while  in  that  ftate  of  torpor  in  which  they  always  pafs  the 
winter  in  tliofe  climates,  and  have  continued  in  that  fituation  for 
cciiluries.     Forty-nine  feet  below  the  furface,  in  the  fame  well,  was 
lound  a  lug  of  timber. 

Chut  Tuwns.]  In  a  new  and  interior  country,  large  populous 
towns  arc  not  to  bccxpeetcd.  Bennington,  fituated  near  the  fouth- 
^fi  corner  of  the  (late,  is  one  of  the  largeft.  It  coutains  about 
2,400  inhabitants,  a  number  of  hand  feme,  houfcs,  a  congregational 
church,  a  couvt-honf-:  and  ga*»l.  A  famous  battle  was  fought  in  or 
near  this  town,  during  the  late  wai,  in  1777,  between  brigadier-gcn- 
cnd  Stai  kc,  at  the  head  of  8<X)  undifciplined  militia,  and  a  detachmcr.t 
of  general  iJurgoyne's  army,  commanded  by  Col.  Baum.  In  thi; 
^  '  a(51ion, 
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affion,  and  the  one  that  fucceeded  it  in  the  fame  place,  and  on  the 
fame  day,  between  a  reinforcement  of  the  Britifn,  undei  Col.  Brey- 
men,  and.genend  Starke,  who  was  reinforced  by  Col.  Warner,  widi 
a  continental  regiment,  was  taken  4  brafs  field  pieces,  and  other 
military  ftores,  and  700  prifoners.  The  overthrow  of  thefe  detach- 
ments was  the  firft  link  in  a  grand  chain  of  caufes,  which  finally 
proved  the  ruin  of  the  royal  army.  This  is  one  of  the  oldeft  towns 
in  the  ftate,  being  firft  fetded  about  the  year  1764,  and  is  a  thriving 
town,  and  has  been,  till  lately,  the  feat  of  government. 

Windfor  and  Rutland,  by  a  late  ad  of  the  legiilature,  are  alter- 
nately to  be  the  feat  of  government  for  8  years.  The  former  is  fit- 
uated  on  ConnefVicut  river,  and  contains  about  1,600  inliabitants  ; 
the  latter  lies  upon  Otter  Creek,  and  contains  upwards  of  1,400  in- 
habitants. Both  are  flourifliing  towns.  Guildford,  BrattleboroUgh, 
Putney,  Weftminfter,  Weathersfield,  Hartland,  Norwich  and  New- 
bury, are  confiderable  towns,  lying  from  fouth  to  north,  on  Conneifti- 
cut  river,  Newbury  is  the  ihire  town  of  Orange  county,  which  com- 
prehends about  three-eighths  of  the  whole  flate,  and  contains  about 
900  inhabitants.*  It  has  a  court-houfe,  and  a  very  elegant  meeting- 
houfe  for  Congregationalifts,  with  a  fteeple,  the  firft  erefted  in  the 
ftate.  The  celebrated  Coos  meadov.-s  or  intervales,  commence  about 
9  miles  below  the  town.  Newbury  court-houfe  ftands  on  the  high 
lands  back  from  the  river,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  what  is  call- 
ed the  great  Ox  Bow,  which  is  formed  by  a  curious  bend  in  the  river. 
It  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  and  fertile  meadows  in  New  England. 
The  circumference  of  this  Bow,  is  about  44  miles  ;  its  greateft  deptli 
is  feven-eighths  of  a  mile,  csntaining  about  4^0  ucres.  At  the  feal'on 
when  nature  is  dreffed  in  her  green  attire,  a  view  of  this  meadow 
from  the  high  lands  is  triily  luxuriant. 

Shaftft»ury,  Pownal,  Mancheftor,  Clarendon,  Poultney,  Pawlet, 
Danby  and  CharIotte,.are  confiderable  sv.d  flourifliing  towns,  w-eft  of 
the  mountain.  In  the  town  of  Orwell  is  Mount  Independence,  .at 
the  fouthern  extremity  of  Lake  Champluin',  oppofiteto  whicb  isTi- 
conderoga,  in  the  ftate  of  New  York.  1  -     ..;... 

CoNSTiTxrriON.]]  The  Inhabitants  of  Vermont,  by  dieii-^repfb- 
fentatlves  in  convention,  at  Windfor,  on  the  2.5th  of  December,  177^, 
declared  that  the  territory  called  Vermont,. was,  and  of  right  ought 
to  be,  a  free  and  independent  ftate  ;  and  for  ihe  purpofe  of  maintain- 
ing regular  government  in  the  fame,  they  made  a  folemn  declaration 
of  their  rights,  and  ratified  a  conftitution,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  abftraifl:.     '        •.^''-      ■  '    -"  ''  '-"    ■   '     '  ' 

Their  declarati oil,' which  makes  a  part  of  their  conftitution,  afterts 
lliat  all  men  are  hhm  ef^ually  free. — with  equal  rights,  and  ought  to 
enjoy  liberty  of  Confcience — -freedom  of  llie  prel's — trial  by  jury- — 
power  to  form  new  ftates  in  vacant  countries*  and  to  regulate  their 
own  internal  police— that  all  ele<5lions  ought  to  be  free — that  all 
power  is  originally  in  the  people — tliat  government  ought  to  be  in- 

ftituted 

*  General  Bayley  and  C«l.  Thomas  Jolinfqn.eaterprized.  the  firft  I'ettlemcpB 
into  this  part  of  th?  couctry,  about  the  year  1762.  At  this  period  there  was  no 
road  nor  human  inhabitant  for  -o  miles  down  the  river,  ror  fjr  »^  niany  u'.iks  eaft* 
v.ard.     It  .5  r.g-,v  thickly  inhabited  by  thriving  firmcrs. 
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ftituted  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  community — and  that  tlie 
community  have  ii  right  to  reform  or  abolilh  government — that  eve- 
ry member  of  fociety  hath  a  riglit  to  proteiftion  of  life,  hberty  and 
property — and  in  return  is  bound  to  coutribiite  his  proportion  of  the 
expenfe  C'f  that  protc<5tion,  and  yield  his  perfonal  fervice  when  necef- 
fary — that  he  lliall  not. be  obliged  to  give  evidence  againli  himfelf — 
that  the  people  have  a  right  to  bear  arms-^but  no  Handing  armies 
iliall  be  maintained  in  time  of  peace — -diat  the  people  have  a  right 
to  hold  themiilvesy  their  lu-ufe-s,  papers,  and  polTcfllons,  free  from 
feafch  or  fei/.urc— and  therefore  warrants  without  oaths  lirft  made, 
affording  fuihcient  foundation  for  them,  are  contrary  to  that  right 
•and  ought  not  to.  be  granted — that  no  perfon  fludl  be  liable  to  be 
tranfported  out  of  this  lliUe  for  trial,  for. uny, offence  committed  with- 
.intJiis  llate,  6cc..',  ■....[.  '•■'  <  ■    •     ■   . 

■  I'y  the  frame  of  government,  the  fupreme  legiflative  p6\*er  is  veft- 
.ed  ill  a  houfc  of  reprefentatives  of  the  fieemcn  of  the  llate  of  Ver- 
mont, to  be  chofen  annually  by  the  freemen  on  the  firft  Tuefday  in 
September,  and  to  meet  the  fecond  Thurfday  of  the  fiicceeding  Octo- 
bers—this body  is  vefted.v.ith  all  the  powers  necelfary  for  the  legilla- 
ture  of  a  free  itate-— two-thirds  of  tlie  whole  number  of  reprefenta- 
itivis  elected,  make  a  quorum.        .;..;,.." 

i!  'Each  inhabited:  town  throughout  th^.ftate,  has  aright  to  fehd  one 
nopi  efcntative  to  theafiembly.  (      .       1     .  ,  '    : 

I'he  fupreme: executive  power  is, *vq(W4'1^  9- governo-r,  lieutenant 
governor,  and  twelve  cQunfellors,  to  b£  clioftUiinnually  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  veiled  with  the  fame  powers, as  in  Conneviticut. 

Every  perfoij  of  the  age  of  21  ■yea.^?Si;:>vJ.»(),has,  relided  in  the  ftate 
cue  whole  yc;ir  next'  bafare  the  •ele6Ur)-n  <sf -r^prelentatives,  and  is  of  a 
quiet  pcactaldc  bchavicuir,  and  will  .bind;. himself  by  his  Oath  .to  do 
wliat  he.  fhall  ia'icofjfciencc  judge  tosbeiiftfoljt  conducive  to  the  bell 
•good  of  the  rtateii;£h»llibe.,«nLitlf;4 :X0t^ljthf3;Rriivikges  of  a  freeman 
<if  .this  ft  ate.     ,  '     ;.  :i  ■:  ■  .■    '.» 'l'.-  :r;,  >j  •,:'j  f.  '   .    • 

•'Each  member  of  the  honfe  of  itfpr^fi^iltativcs,^  before  he  takes  his 
feat  mull  declare  his  b'^licf  in  one  i*cdrr^iif'-iturc  rewards  and  pun- 
irtimcnts,  and  in  th<  di\dnity  of  i])e,,itTJpU<rps  <rf' the  Old  and  New 
*r-c(tament,  and  mult  prtifefs  the  pro^elt'sfnt.rpljgion. 

Courts  of  julticciire.  tp.be.eltabliliJod  i^ s)WFy  county  tliroqghout 
thcliato.  ,.,.....^  , ..-.  ^-  ,  1     ,,  •  ,  •.  "  .-f  ;'■:   ,  "I.   ■ 

;.  Whc  liiprerr.e  [court*, -and  ^tllc  iVye?^l-ct»q^irits  pf:pommon  plea.s  of  this 
ft-4lcv  helldcs  thcipowcri  ufuwUy  e5fer$iliej,.J^j;4»ch  courts,  have  the 
pmvtrs  oi  a  couit  of  chancerv,  lb  lar  as  rel.ites  to  perpetuating  tefti- 
moily,(ibtainintf  evidence  from  plat«5  npc  Nwtl>in  the  Hate,  and  the 
card  ot  the  pi-iibns  aad  elUt/r^  of  thole  wh9  iire:wo«  compotes  irienlh, 
&.C.  AH  prol'ccutions  arc  tn  be  corom'-nc^>d  in  ^-bc  name,  and  by  the 
•amhority  of  the  freemen  of  the  Uatc  of  Vermont.  The  Icgillature 
ire  torcguLitc  cTiuails  lb  as, to  prevent  pt^rpctuitics. 

All  held  and  ftatf-  otfjcers,  and  coiirjtTiiiru^ncd  officers  of  the  army, 
aru.1  all  general  officers  df  the  miliiia,  (Irall  be  chofen  by  the  general 
^AfTcmblyi  and  be  cbnunitljoned  b\*  (lie  goVcmor. 

Ever\ 
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Every  feventh  year,  beginning  with  the  year  1785,  thirteen  perfons 
(none  of  whom  are  to  be  of  the  council  or  alfembly)  lliallbe  chofen  by 
the  freemen,  and  be  called  '  the  council  of  cenfors,'  whole  duty  it  fliall 
be,  to  inquire  whether  the  conftitution  has  been  preferred  inviolate  in 
every  part — whether  the  legiflative  and  executive  powers  have  been 
properly  exerciled — taxes  juftly  laid  and  collected — the  public  monies 
rightly  difpofed  of — and  the  laws  duly  executed.  For  thefe  purpofes 
they  Ihall  have  power  to  fend  for  perfons,  papers,  Sec. — to  pafs  public 
cenfures — to  order  impeachments,  and  to  recommend  the  repeals  of  all 
laws  enaded  contrary  to  the  principles  of  tlie  conllitution.  They  are 
to  be  vcfted  with  theie  powers  for  one  year  only,  after  the  day  of  their 
election. 

The  council  of  cenfors,  when  neceffary,  may  call  a  convention,  to 
meet  two  years  after  their  fitting,  to  alter  the  conftilution — the  pro- 
pofed  alterations  to  be  publilhed  at  Icalt  fix  months  before  tlie  elec- 
tion pf  delegates  to  A.ich  convention. 

History.]  Th.^fouth  part  of  the  territory  of  Vermont  was  for- 
merly claimed  by  MaJfachufetts.  As  early  as  the  year  17 18,  that 
government  had  granted  forty-nine  thoufand  acres,  compreliending 
part  of  the  prefent  tOAvns  of  Brattleborough,  Fulton  and  Putney,  as 
an  equivalent  to  the  colony  of  Ccnnefticut,  for  feme  lands  which  had 
been  granted  by  Maffachufctts  within  the  limits  of  the  Connecticut 
charter.  In  the  year  1725,  the  government  of  Maflachufetts  ercdted  a 
fort  in  the  town  of  Brattleborough.  Around  this  fort  were  begun 
the  firfl:  fettlements  within  the  prefent  limits  of  Vermont.  On  a  fi- 
nal fettlement  of  a  difpute  between  Mallkchufetts  and  New  Hamp- 
flaire,  the  prefent  jurifdictional  line  between  Vermont  and  MafTachu- 
fetts,  was  run  and  eftablillicd,  in  the  year  1741.  From  that  time  un- 
til the  year  1764,  this  territory  was  confidered  as  lying  within  the  ju- 
rifdiction  of  New  Hampihire.  During  this  period,  numerous  grants 
were  made;  and,  after  the  year  1760,  fomc  confiderable  fettlements 
were  begitn  under  the  autliority  of  that  province.  In  the  year  1764, 
by  order  of  the  king  of  Britain,  this  territory  was  annexed  to  the 
province  of  New  York.  The  government  of  that  province  pretended, 
to  claim  the  right  of  foil,  as  well  as  jurifdidion,  and  held  the  grants 
formerly  made  under  New  Hampfliire  to  be  void.  This  occafioned 
a  long  feries  of  altercation  between  the  fettlers  and  claimants  under 
"  New  Hampihire  and  tlie  government  of  New  York,  and  whicli,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  late  revolution,  terminated  in  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  a  feparate  jurifdiftion  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  Vermont.  A 
particular  detail  of  this  controveH'y  would  be  unentertuinlng.  It  is 
fufficierit  to  obferve,  that  on  the  1 7th  day  of  Oiftober,  1 790,  the  difpute 
was  finally  compromifed,  by  commidioncrs  appointed  by  the  ftates 
of  Uew  York  and  Vermont  ;  and  the  claims  cf  New  York,  both  to 
jurifdidtion  and  property,  extinguilhcd,  in  confideration  of  tlie  fum  of 
thirty  thoufand  dollars  to-be  paid  by  the  ftate  of  Vermont  to  that  of 
New  York  :  And  on  tlie  41]!  of  March,  1791,  Vermont  wa^  admitted 
a  member  of  the  federal  union.  In  tlie  late  war,  between  Biitain  and 
tlie  United  States,  the  inhabitants  of  this  territory  took  a  very  early 
3.nd  adive  part.     Immediately  on  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington, 

a  company 
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a  company  of  volunteers,  under  the  late  general  Ethan  Allen,  attack- 
ed and  took  the  Britifh  garrifon  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga. 
A  regiment  was  commiffioned  by  Congrefs  and  continued  in  fervice 
under  the  command  of  the  late  colonel  Warner.  Other  troops  were 
raifed  and  condantly  kept  in  fervice  by  tlie  convention  of  New  Hampi 
fhire  grants,  and  afterwards  by  the  ftate  of  Vermont.  The  fpirit  of 
thefe  troops,  and  the  militia  of  the  grants,  in  the  battle  of  Hubberton 
and  Bennington,  in  the  year  1777,  and  the  afCftance  which  they  afford- 
ed in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  are  well  known  to  the  public.  General 
Burgoyne,  in  a  letter  to  the  Britifli  miniftry,  written  at  Saratoga, 
jnakes  the  following  obfervation  :  "  The  inhabitants  of  the  New 
Hampfliire  grants,  a  territory  unpeopled  and  almoft  unknown  in  the 
laft  war,  now  pour  forth  by  dioufands,  and  hang  like  dark  clouds  on 
my  left." 

The  hiftory  of -Vermont  has  been  well  written  by  Samuel  V^^•iIl^ams, 
1. 1..  D.  publilhed  in  1794. 


NEW       HAMPSHIRE, 

Situation  and  Extsnt. 

Milec. 

Greild-l  Breadth  90 1  between  i+%'  '^''/'"{^{'  ^?',r^V^'''' 
Leaft  Breadth      i^S  «-   ^    "^^    ^"^  +    "^   ^-  ^""S' 

Boundaries.]     T>  O^^N^ED  north,  by  the  Province  of  I.owcr 

j3  Canada  ;  eaft  by  the  Dillridl  of  Main  and  the 

Atlantic  Ocean  ;  fouth,  by  MaiHachufetts  ;  weft,  by  the  weftern  bank 

<ir*Connc(5>icut  river;    containing  9,491  fquarc  miles,  or  6,074,240 

acres  ;  of  which  at  leaft  100,000  acres  are  water. 

Civil  Divisions.]  This  ftate  is  divided  into  5  counties,  which  arc 
fubdivided  into  2i4tovvnniips  and  locations,  moll  of  which  are  about 
6  miles  fquarc. 

Chief  Towns.  No.  Inh.ib. 

Couniie-i.       *      Townfliii)-;,         Inhabifants.  f  Poirfmoutl),  Lat.  43°  5' 4,720 

1,722 

»»747 

1,998 

tiam  J>2  47 


Rockingham       46 


StiiiTord  ;^*-i;*   1I0-  fD..v.r  1,998 

(canons  ^'  (Diirha 


Inhabifants.  f  Poirfm 

43,169    <  Exeter 

C  Concoi 

Hillfljorough  l^^^j'^^^^^o-      28,772    I  An.herft  ^369 

Chcnilrc  34  2.>,87i    f^^^"'   „  '•'''4 

■*^  ^^   '    '       L  Ckarlcftowa  ..093 

Grafton  \  !■=.;  ''  ^''^    ,3:47,    /  "•''^•^'i"'!  ^5^ 

(cation*  •5'^/''    \Plvniout:i  625 


Total  214  1 41,^85 

Climate. J     S..N:  New  England. 


■^ 


■&^ 
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Face  of  the  Country.]  This  ftate  has  but  about  i8  miles  of  fea 
eoaft,  at  its  Ibutheaft  corner.  In  this  diftance  there  are  feveral  coves 
/or  fifiiing  veflels  ;  but  the  only  harbour  for  fliips  is  the  entrance  of 
Pifcataqua  liver,  the  Ihores  of  which  are  rocky.  The  Jhore  is  moftly 
a  ^ndy  beach,  adjoining  which  are  fait  niarflies,  interfeded  by  creeks. 
Prom  the  fea  no  remarkable  high  lands  in  New  Hampihire  appeal", 
nearer  than  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  The  firft  ridge,  by  the  name  of 
the  Blue  Hill?,  paffes  through  Rochefter,  Barrington  and  Nottingham., 
and  the  feveral  fummits  are  diftinguilhed  by  dilFerent  names.  Be- 
yond thefe  are  fevenil  higher  detached  mountains.  Farther  back, 
the  mountains  rife  ftill  higher,  and  among  this  third  range,  Chocorua, 
O/Tapy  and  Kyarl'arge,  are  the  principal.  Beyond  thefe  is  the  lof- 
ty ridge  which  divides  the  branches  of  Connecticut  and  Merrimacjj 
rivers,  denominated  The  Height  of  Land.  In  this  ridge  is  the  celebra- 
ted Monadnock  mountain.  Thirty  miles  north  of  which  is  Sunapee, 
and  48  ftiiles  further,  in  the  fame  diredion,  is  Moofehillock  moun- 
tain. The  ridge  is  then  continued  northerly,  dividing  the  waters  of 
the  river  Connefticut  from  thofe  of  Saco,  and  Amerifcoggin.  Here 
the  mountains  rife  much  higher,  and  the  moil  elevated  fummits  in  this 
range,  are  the  White  Mountains.  The  lands  weft  of  this  lall  men- 
tioned range  of  mountains,  bordering  on  Conneilicut  river,  are  in- 
terfperfed  with  extenfive  meadows  of  intervales,  rich  and  well 
watered. 

Mountains.]  We  have  already  named  the  moft  confidfrrable 
mountains  in  this  ftate.  Several  of  them  require  a  particular  def- 
cription.  We  begin  with  the  Monadnock,  which  lies  lo  miles  north 
of  the  foutliern  boundary  of  the  ftate,  and  22  miles  eaft  of  Connedicut 
river.  The  elevation  of  this  mountain  above  tlie  level  of  the  fea,  as 
meafured  by  James  Winthrop,  Efq.  1780,  is  3254  feet.  The  bafe  of 
this  mountain  is  about  5  miles  in  diameter,  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
3  from  eaft  to  weft.  Its  fummit  is  a  bald  rock  ;  and  on  the  fides  are 
fome  appearances  of  the  explofion  of  fubterraneous  fires.  In  Weft 
river  mountain,  adjoining  Connedicut  river,  in  the  townftiip  of  Chef- 
terfield,  appearances  of  a  fimilar  nature  are  more  vifible.  About  the 
year  1 730,  the  garrifon  of  Fort  Dummer,  4  miles  diftant,  was  alarmed 
with  frequent  explofions  of  fire  and  fmoke,  emitted  from  the  mountain. 
The  like  appearances  have  been  obferved  fmce. 

Offapy  Mountain  lies  adjoining  the  town  of  Moultontjorough,  on 
thenortheaft.  In  this  town  it  is  obferved,  that  in  a  N.-  E.  ftorm,  the 
wind  falls  over  the  mountain,  like  water  over  a  dam  ;  and  with  fuch 
force,  as  frequently  to  unroof  houfes. 

Moofehillock  Mountain  is  the  higheft  of  this  chain,  the  Wlu'te 
Mountains  excepted.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  circnmftance  of  its 
beii^  a  remarkable  range  for  Moofe.  This  mountain  is  about  70  miles 
wfeftward  of  the  White  Mountains.  From  its  N.  W.  fide  flows  B'a» 
kcr's  river,  a  branch  of  PemigewafTet.  On  this  m.ountain  fnow  has 
been  feen,  from  the  town  of  Newbury,  on  the  30th  of  June  and  31(1 
of  Auguft  ;  and  on  the  mountains  intervening,  called  Franconiaand 
Lincoln  Mountains,  fnow,  it  is  faid,  lies  through  the  year. 

People 
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People  who  live  near  thefe  mountains,  by  noticing  the  various 
movements  of  attrafted  vapours,  can  form  a  pretty  accurate  judg- 
ment of  the  weather ;  and  they  hence  ftyle  thefe  mountains  their  Al- 
manack. If  a  cloud  is  attracted  by  a  mountain,  and  hovers  on  its  top, 
.they  predl(5l  rain  ;  and  if,  after  rain,  the  mountain  continues  capped, 
they  expedt  a  repetition  of  Ihowers.  A  ftorm  is  preceded  for  feveral 
hours  by  a  roaring  of  the  mountain,  which  may  be  heard  10  or  12 
miles. 

But  the  Wliite  Mountains  are  by  far  the  moft  flupeudoiis  of  any 
jn  this  Hate  or  in  New  England,  and  perhaps  are  the  moft  remarka- 
ble of  any  within  the  United  States.  They  therefore  merit  particular 
notice.  The  Rev,  Dr.  Belknap  eleganlly  defcribes  them  as  follows : 
•'  T^ey  are  undoubtedly  the  higheft  land  in  New  England,  aad,  in 
.clear  weather,  are  difcovered  before  any  other  land,  by  veil'els  com-ing 
in  to  the  eailern  coaft  ;  but  by  rcafon  of  their  white  appearance,  are 
frequenriy  miftaken  for  clouds.  They  are  vifiWc  on  the  land  at  the 
diftance  of  eighty  miles,  on  the  fouth  and  foutheall  fides  ;  tlicy  ap- 
pear higher  when  viewed  from  the  northeaft,  and  it  is  faid,  they  are 
feen  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Charablee  and  Quebec.  The  In- 
dians ^ave  them  the  name  of  Agiocochook  :  They  had  9.  very  ancient 
tradition  that  their  country  was  once  drowned,  with  all  its  inhabitf 
;ants,  except  one  Powaw  and  his  wife,  who,  forefteing  the  flood,  fled  to 
thefe  mountains,  where  they  were  preferved,  and  that  from  them  the 
country  was  rc-peopled.*  They  had  a  fu per ftitious  veneration  for 
the  fummit,  as  the  habitation  of  invifible  beings;  they  never  venture 
to  afcend  it,  and  always  endeavour  to  dilfuade  jsvery  one  from  the  at- 
tempt. From  them,  and  the  captivcK,  whom  they  fometimes  led  to 
Canada  through  the  pailes  of  thefe  mountaias,  many  flclions  have  been 
propagated,  which  have  given  rife  to  marvellous  aad  incredible  fto- 
rics  ;  particularly,  It  has  been  reported,  that  at  immeijfc  and  inacceiri- 
ble  heights,  there  have  been  feen  carbuncles,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
appear  luminous  In  the  night.  Some  writers,  who  have  attempted 
to  give  an  account  of  thefe  mountains,  have  afcribed  the  whitenefs  of 
them  to  fiiining  rocks,  or  a  kind  of  white  mofs  :  and  the  higheft 
fummit  has  been  deemed  iiiaccefliblc,  on  account  of  the  extreme  cold, 
which  threatens  to  freeze  the  traveller,  in  the  midft  of  fummer. 

Natuie  has,  indeed,  in  that  region,  formed  her  works  on  a  large 
fcalc,  and  prclented  to  view  many  objeds  which  do  not  ordinarily  oc- 
cur. A  pcrfon  who  is  unacquainted  with  a  mountainous  country, 
cannot,  upon  his  firft  coming  into  it,  make  an  adequate  judgment  of 
heiglits  and  dillances  ;  he  will  imagine  every  thing  to  be  nearer  and 
Jefs  than  it  really  Is,  until,  by  experience,  he  learns  to  corred  his  ap- 
prehenllons,  and  accommodate  liis  eye  to  the  magnitude  and  fituation 
of  tlie  obj'ec'ts  around  him.  When  amazement  is  excited  by  the  gran- 
deur and  fuhllmity  of  the  fcenes  prsfented  to  view,  it  is  nect-fiary  to 
curb  the  imagination,  and  cxercife  judgment  with  mathematical  pre- 
ciflon,  or  the  icmplatlon  to  romance  will  be  Invincible. 

The  White  Mountains  are  tlie  nloft  elevated  part  of  a  ridge,  which 
extends  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  to  an  Immcnfe  diftance.     The  sirea  of  their 

bafe 
*  Joffelyn's  Voyage  to  New  England,  p.  135, 
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bafc  is  an  irregular  figure,  the  whole  circuit  of  which,  is  not  lefs  than 
lixty  miles.  The  number  of  fummits  within  this  area,  cannot  at  pref- 
ent  be  afcertained,  the  country  around  them  being  a  thick  wildernefs.- 
The  greateft  number  which  can  be  feen  at  once,  is  at  Dartmouth,  on' 
the  N.  W.  fide,  where  feven  fummits  appear  at  one  view,  of  which 
four  are  bald.  Of  thefe  the  three  highell  are  the  moft  diftant,  being 
on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  clufter  ;  one  of  thefe  is  the  mountain  which 
malces  fo  majeftic  an  appearance  all  along  the  fhcre  of  the  eaftern 
counties  of  Maifachufetts :  It  has  lately  been  diftinguiflied  by  the 
name  cf  Mount  Washington. 

To  arrive  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  there  is  a  continual  afcenC 
of  twelve  miles,  from  the  plain  of  Pigwacket,  which  brings  the  travel- 
ler to  the  height  of  land,  between  Saco  and  Amerifcoggin  rivers. 
At  this  height  there  is  a  level  of  about  a  mile  fquare,  part  of  which 
is  a  meadow,  formerly  a  beaver  pond,  with  a  dam  at  each  end.  Here, 
though  elevated  more  than  three  thoufand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
fea,  the  traveller  find's  himfelf  in  a  deep  valley.  On  the  caft  is  a  fteep 
mountain,  out  of  which  iifue  feveral  fprings,  one  of  which  is  the 
fountain  of  Ellis  river,  a  branch  of  Saco,  which  runs  fouth  ;  another,. 
of  Peabody  river,  a  branch  of  Amerifcoggin,  which  runs  north. 
From  this  meadow,  towards  the  weft,*thei-e  is  an  uninterrupted  af- 
cent  on  a  ridge  between  two  deep  gullies,  to  the  fummit  of  Mount 
''  Wafliington. 

The  lower  part  of  the  mountain  is  fhaded  by  a  thick  growth  of 
^ruce  axui  fi-r.  The  furface  is  compofed  of  rocks,  covered  with 
very  long,  green  mofs,  which  extends  from  one  rock  to  another,  and 
is,  in  many  places,  fo  thick  and  ftrong,  as  to  bear  a  man's  weight. 
This  immenfe  bed  of  mofi,  ferves  a-s  a  fpongc,  to  retain  the  moifture 
brought  by  the  cl-ouds  and  vapours,  which  are  freqneutly  rifing  and 
gathering  round  the  mountains  ;  the  thick  growth  of  wood  prevents 
the  rays  of  the  fun  from  penetrating  to  exhale  it ;  fo  that  there  is  a 
conftant  fupply  of  water  depofited  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and 
iifuing  in  the  form  of  fprings,  from  every  part  of  the  mountain. 

The  rocks  which  compofe  the  furface  of  the  mountain,  are,  in  fome 
parts,  flate,  in  others  flint ;  fome  fpccimcns  of  rock  cryftal  have 
been  found,  but  of  no  great  value.  No  lime-ftone  has  yet  been  di{- 
covered,  though  the  moft  likely  rocks  have  been  tried  with  aquafortis. 
There  is  one  precipice,  on  the  eaftern  fide,  not  only  completely  per- 
pendicular, but  com.pofed  of  fquare  ftones,  as  regular  as  a  piece  of 
inafonry ;  it  is  about  five  feet  high,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in 
length.  The  uppermoft  rocks  of  the  mountain,  are  the  common 
quartz,  of  a  dark  grey  colour;  when  broken,  they  Ihew  very  fmall 
fhining  fpecks,  but  there  is  no  fuch  appearance  on  the  exterior  part- 
The  eaftern  fide  of  the  mcJuntain  rifes  in  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and 
requires  fix  or  feven  hours  of  hsrd  labour  to  afcend  it.  Many  of 
the  precipices  are  fo  ftcep  as  to  oblige  the  traveller  to  ufe  his  hands, 
as  well  as  his  feet,  and  to  hold  by  the  trees,  which  diminiih  in  fizc, 
till  they  degenerate  into  fhrubs  and  buflies :  Above  thefe,  are  low- 
vines,  fome  bearing  red,  and  others  blue  berries  ;  and  the  uppermoft 
vegetation  is  a  fpecics  of  grafs,  called  winter-grafs,  mixed  with  th^ 
Inofs  of  the  rocks.  Having 
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Having  furmounted  the  upper  and  fteepeft  precipice,  there  is  a 
large  aiea,  called  tlie  plain.  It  is  a  dry  heath,  compofed  of  rocks 
covered  with  mofs,  and  bearing  the  appearance  of  a  pafture,  in  the 
beginaing  of  the  winter  feafon.  In  feme  openings^  between  the  rocks, 
there  are  fprings  of  water,  in  others,  dry  gravel.  Here  the  grous  or 
heath-1>ird  reforts,  and  is  generally  out  of  danger.  The  fugar  loaf, 
which  ftands  on  this  plain,  is  a  pyramidal  heap  of  grey  rocks,  which, 
in  fome  places,  are  formed  like  winding  fteps.  This  pinnacle  has  been 
afcended  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  traveller  having  gained  the 
lummit,  is  recompenfed  for  his  toil,  if  the  iky  be  ferene,  with  a  moft 
noble  and  extenfive  profpefl:.  On  the  S.  E.  fide,  there  is  a  view  of 
tlic  Atlantic  ocean,  the  ncareft  part  of  which,  is  fixty-five  miles,  in 
a  dired  line.  On  the  W.  and  N.  the  profpeft  is  bounded  by  the  high 
lands,  which  feparate  tlie  waters  of  Connedlicut  and  Amerifcoggin 
rivers  from  thofe  of  Lake  Champlaine  and  St.  Lawrence.  On  the 
fouth,  it  extends  to  the  furthermoil  mountains  of  Now  Hampfliire, 
comprehending  a  view  of  the  Lake  Winipifeogee.  On  every  fide  of 
thefe  mountains,  are  long  winding  gullies,  beginning  at  the  precipice 
below  tlie  plain,  and  deepening  in  the  defcent.  In  winter,  the  fno\T 
lodges  in  thefe  gullies ;  and  being  driven,  by  the  N.  W.  and  N.  E. 
wind,  from  the  top,  is  deepeft  in  thofe  which  are  fituated  on  the  fouth- 
erly  fide.  It  is  obferved  to  lie  longer  in  the  fpring  on  the  fouth,  than 
on  the  N.  W.  fide,  which  is  the  cafe  with  many  other  hills  in  New 
Hampfhire. 

During  the  period  of  nine  or  ten  months,  the  mountains  exhibit 
more  or  lefs  of  that  bright  appearance,  from  which  they  are  denomi- 
nated white.  In  the  fpring,  when  the  fnow  is  partly  difiblved,  tliey 
appear  of  a  pale  blue,  ftreaked  with  white  ;  and  after  it  is  wholly  gone, 
at  the  di'.lani*,  of  60  miles,  tliey  are  altogether  of  the  fame  pale  blue, 
nearly  approaching  a  fky  colour ;  while  at  the  fame  time,  viewed  at 
tlic  dillancc  of  eight  miles  or  lefsj  they  appear  of  the  proper  colour 
of  the  rock.  Thefe  changes  are  obferved  by  people  who  live  within 
conftant  view  of  them  ;  and  from  thefe  fa<51s  and  obfervations,  it  may 
with  certainty  be  cfoncluJed,  that  the  v,'hitencfs  of  them  is  wholly 
caufcd  by  the  fnow,  and  not  by  any  other  white  fubftance,  for  in  fad 
tliere  is  none. 

A  company  of  gentlemen  vifited  thefe  mountains  in  July,  1784, 
witli  a  view  to  make  particular  obforvations  on  the  feveral  phenomena  T 
which  might  occur.     It  happened,  unfortunately,  that  thick  clouds 
covered  the  mountains  almoil  the  whole  time,  fo  that  fome  of  the  in-' 
ftrumcr.ts,  which,  with  much  labour,  they  had  carried  up,  were  rea 
dercd  Aifclefs. 

The  height  of  the  mountain  was  computed,  in  round  numbers,  at 
five  thouLind  and  five  hundred  feet  above  the  meadow  in  the  valle/j 
below,  and  ncaily  ten  tlioufand  fact  above  the  level  of  the  fea.* 

Thefe 

•  '  Tlii«  computation  wa-!  maJc  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler.     Subfcqucnt  oSfervatiofl 
anJ  calculations  luvrinduccJ  the  author  to  Kclieve  the  computation  othis  ingeniou 
friend  too  moJcuitc;  and  he  ii  pei  fuaded,  that  whenever  the  tiiountain  can  be  meaf 
urcJ  wiih   the  icquiiite  precifion,    it  will   he  found  to  cxcctJ   ten   thoufind  feet 
perpendicular  altiiudi-  above  tiic  level  of  the  ccean.' 
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Thefe  vaft  and  irregular  heights, being  copiouflv  replenifliedwith  wa- 
ter, exhibit  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  cafcades  ;  fome  of  which  fall 
in  a  perpendicular  fheet  or  fpout,  others  are  winding  and  Hoping, others- 
fpread,  and  form  a  bafon  in  the  rock,  and  then  gulh  in  a  cataraft  over 
its  edge.  A  poetic  fancy  may  find  full  gratification  amidll  thefe  wild 
and  rugged  fcenes,  if  its  ardour  be  not  checked  by  the  fatigue  of  the 
approach.  Almoft  every  thing  in  nature,  which  can  be  fuppofed  ca- 
pable of  infpiring  ideas  of  the  fublime  and  beautiful,  is  here  realized. 
Aged  mountains,  ftupendous  elevations,  rolling  clouds,  impending 
rocks,  verdant  woods,  cryftal  ftreams,  the  gentle  rill,  and  the  roar- 
ing torrent,  all  confpire  to  amaze,  to  foothe,  and  to  enrapture. 

On  the  wefterapart  of  thefe  mountains  is  a  pafs,  commonly  called 
the  notch,  which,  in  the  narroweft  part,  meafures  but  twenty-two  feet» 
between  two  perpendicular  rocks.  From  the  height  above  it,  a  brook 
defcend-s,  and  meanders  through  a  meadow,  formerly  a  beaver  pond. 
It  is  furrounded  by  rocks,  which ^  on  one  fide,  are  perpendicular,  and 
on  the  others,  rife  in  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees — a  ftrikingly  pic- 

'  turefque  fcene  !  This  defile  was  known  to  the  Indians,  who  formerly- 
led  their  captives  through  it  to  Canada  ;  but  it  had  been  forp-otteiv 
or  negleded,  till  the  year  1771,  when  two  hunters  pa/Ted  through  it,, 
and  from  their  report,  the  proprietors  of  lands  on  the  northern  parts 
of  Connedicut  river  formed  the  plan  of  a  road  through  it,  to  the  Up- 
per Coos,  from  which  it  is  diftant  twenty-five  miles.  Along  the  eaft- 
ern  fide  of  the  meadow,  under  the  perpendicular  rock,  is  a-  caufeway^ 
of  large  logs,  funk  into  the  mud  by  rocks,  blown  with  gun-powder,- 
from  tlie  mountain.     On  this  foundation  is  conftrnfted  a  road  which 

i  pafTes   through  the  narrow  defile  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  meadow, 

i  leaving  a  paflage  for  the  rivulet,  which  glides  along  the  weftem  fvde. 
This  rivulet  is  the  head  of  the  river  Saco ;  and  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  meadow,  at  a  little  diftance,  is  another  brook,  which  is  the  head 
©f  Amonoofuck,  a  large  branch  of  Ccnncifticut  river.  The  latitude 
of  this  place,  is  44°    12'  N. 

Tlie  rivulet,  which  gives  rife  to  Saco,  defcends  towards  the  fouth ; 
and  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  defile,  its  waters  are  augmented  by 
two  ftreams  from  the  left,  one  of  which  defcends  in  a  trench  two  feetr 
wide,  and  is  called  the  flume,  from  the  near  refemblance  which  it 
l)ears  to  an  artificial  flume.  Over  thefe  are  thrown  ftrong  bridges ;. 
and  the  whole  conftru(5tion  of  this  road  is  firm  and  durable ;  much 
labour  has  been  expended  upon  it,  and  the  neat  proceeds  of  a  confif- 
cated  eftate  were  applied  to  defray  the  expenfe.  In  the  defcent,  the 
pafs  widens,  and   the  ftream  increaies  ;  but  for  eight  or  ten  miles 

I  from  the  notch,  the  mountains  on  each  fide  are  fo  near,  as  to  leave 
room  only  for  the  river  and  its  intervales  ;  which  are  not  more  than 
half  a  mile  wide.  In  the  courfe  of  this  defcent,  feveral  curious  objefts 
prefent  themfelves  to  view.  On  the  fide  of  one  mountain  is  a  pro- 
jeftion  refcmbling  a  Ciclf,  on  which  Hand  four  large  fquare  rocks,  in 
a  form  refembling  as  many  huge  folio  volumes.  In  two  or  three  pla- 
ces, at  immenfe  heights,  and  perfedily  inaccefiible,  appear  rocks  of  a 
white  and  red  hue,  the  furface  of  which  is  poliihed,  like  a  mirror,  by 
the  conftant  trickling  of  v/ater  over  tlicm.     Tfcefe,  being  expofed  to 

the 
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the  weft  and  fouth,  are  capable,  in  the  night,  of  reflefling  the  moon 
and  ftar  beams  to  the  wondering  traveller  in  the  deep,  dark  valley 
below,  and  by  the  help  of  imagination,  are  fufficienL  to  give  rife  to 
the  fiction  of  carbuncks. 

To  encompafs  thcfe  mountains  as  the  roads  are  laid  out,  through 
the  eaftern  and  weilern  palfes,  and  round  the  northern  fide  of  the 
whole  clutter,  it  is  nccelfary  to  travel  more  than  feventy  miles,  and  to 
ford  eight  confiderable  rivers,  befides  many  fmaller  ilreams.  The 
diftance  between  the  heads  of  rivers,  which  pnrfue  fuch  different  courf- 
es,  from  this  Immenfe  elevation,  and  which  fall  into  the  fea,  fo  many 
hundred  miles  afunder,  is  fo  fmall,  that  a  traveller  may,  in  the  courfe 
of  one  day,  dnnk  die  waters  of  Saco,  Amerlfcoggin  and  Conneifticut 
rivers.  Thefe  waters  are  all  pecfeftly  limpid  and  fweet,  excepting 
one  brook,  on  the  eaitern  fide  of  Mount  Wafhington,  which  has  a  fap- 
onaceoLis  tafte,  and  is  covered  with  a  very  thick  and  ftrong  froth.  It 
is  faid,  that  there  is  a  part  of  the  mountain  where  the  magnetic  needle 
refiifes  to  traverfe  ;  this  is  probably  caufed  by  a  body  of  iron  ore.  It 
is  alfo  faid  that  a  mineral,  fuppofed  to  be  lead,  has  been  difcovered, 
near  the  eaftern  pafs ;  but  that  the  fpot  cannot  now  be  found.  What 
ftores  the  bowels  of  thefe  mountains  contain,  time  muft  unfold;  all 
iearches  for  fubterraneous  treafui-es,  having  hitherto  proved  fruitlefs. 
The  moft  certain  riches  which  they  yield,  are  the  frefliets,  which  bring 
down  the  foil,  to  the  intervales  below,  and  form  a  fine  mould,  produ- 
cing by  the  aid  of  cultivation,  corn  and  herbage,  in  the  moft  luxuriant 
plenty."* 

Rivers.]  Five  of  the  largeft  ftreams  in  New  England  receive 
more  or  Icis  of  their  waters  from  this  ftatc.  Thefe  are,  Conncdicut, 
Ameriicoggin,  Saco,  Merrimack  and  Pifcataqua  rivers. 

In  addition  to  tlie  deicription  already  given  of  Conne(5ticut  river, 
(p'lg^  350)  we  obfervc,  that  it  is  fettled  all  the  way  nearly  to  its  fource. 
It  extends  along  the  weftern  fide  of  New  Hampftire,  about  170  miles, 
and  then  palfes  into  Mriffichufetts.  The  rivers  which  it  receives  from 
Vermont,  on  the  weftern  fide,  have  been  alread)^  mentioned.  Befides 
fmaller  ftreams,  it  receives  from  New  Hampilfirc,  tipper  Amonoo- 
fuck,  which  palfes  tlirough  excellent  meadows  :  Ifrael  river,  a  roman- 
tic ftream,  bordered  with  fine  land,  us  is  John's  river,  a  deep,  mud- 
dy ftrcam,  29  '-)r  30  yards  wide,  6  miles  below  Ifrael  river.  This 
country,  is  called  Upper  Coos.  Juft  above  the  town  of  Haverhill  in 
Lower  Coos,  falls  in  Great  or  Lower  Amonoofiick,  100  yards  wide — 
and  which,  2  miles  Jrom  its  mouth,  receives  Wild  Amonoofuck,  40 
yards  wide,  from  Franconia  and  Lincoln  monntiins.  Two  or  three 
hours  heavy  raiii  raifes  the  water  in  this  river  feveral  feet,  and  occa- 
fions  a  current  fo  furiou-;,  as  to  put  in  motion  ftones  of  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter ;  but  its  violence  foon  fub/ides.  As  you  proceed  fouth  to  the 
Maffachufotts  line  you  pafs  Sugar,  Cold  and  Aihuelot  rivers. 

At  Walpolc  is  a  remarkable  fall,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Great  Fall,  n(nv  denominated  Bellows's  Falls.  The  breadth  of  the 
river  above  them  is,  in  fome  places  22,  in  others  not  above  16  rods. 
The  depth  of  the  cluinncl  is  about  25  feet,  and  commonly  runs  full  of 

water. 
•  Sec  Dr.  Belknap's  Ilia,  of  N.  Ilampfliire,  Vol.  III.  p.  3g. 
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vater.  In  Sept.  1792,  hovrever,  owing  to  the  favere  drouc^ht,  the 
water  of  the  river,  it  is  laid,  "  pafTed  vithin  tlie  fpace  of  12  feet  wide 
and  24  feet  deep."  A  large  rock  divides  the  ftreain  into  tv\-o  chan-  ' 
nels,  each  about  90  feet  wide.  When  the  water  is  low,  the  ealiern 
channel  is  dry,  being  croffed  by  a  bar  of  folid  rock,  and  the  whole 
ftream  falls  into  the  weftern  channel,  where  it  is  contra>5ted  to  the 
breadth  of  16  feet,  and  flows  vinth  aftonilliing  rapidity.  The  perpen* 
dicular  height  of  this  fall,  reckoning  from  the  foot  to  the  upper  bar, 
the  diftance  of  about  100  rods,  is  ^o  feet.  There  are  feveral  pitches 
one  above  another,  in  the  length  cf  half  a  mile,  the  largeft  of  which  is 
that  where  the  rock  divides  the  ftream.  Notwithftanding  the  velocity 
of  the  current,  the  falmon  pafs  up  the  fall,  and  are  taken  many  miles 
above  ;  but  the  fhad  proceed  no  farther.  This  is  the  famous  fall 
which  is  fo  extravagantly  and  ludicroufiy  defcribed  in  an  anonymous 
publication,  filled  with  fuch  extravagant  falfehoods,  commonly  known 
by  the  title  of  "  Peters'  Hiftory  of  Conneaicut." 

On  the  fteep  fides  of  the  ifland  rock,  hang  feveral  arm  chairs,  faft- 
ened  to  ladders,  and  fecnred  by  a  counterpoife,  in  which  filhermerr 
fet  to  catch  falmon  v/ith  dipping  nets.  In  1784,  a  bridge  cf  timber, 
conftruAed  by  Col.  Hale,  was  projefted  over  this  fall,  365  feet  long, 
and  fupported  in  the  middle  by  the  great  rock,  under  which  the  high'- 
eft  floods  pafs  without  detriment.  This  is  the  firft  and  cnly  bridge 
that  has  been  eredled  upon  this  river  ;  but  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
ereifl  another,  30  miles  above,  at  the  middle  bar  of  Agar's  Falls,  where 
the  paflage  for  the  water  between  the  rocks  is  about  100  feet  wide. 
This  place  is  in  the  townfhip  of  Lebanon,  two  miles  below  Dartmouth 
College.  This  beautiful  river,  in  its  whole  length,  is  lined  on  each 
fide,  with  a  great  number  of  the  moft  flouriihing  and  pleafant  towns 
in  the  United  States.  In  its  whole  courfe  it  prefer  ves  a  diilance  of 
from  80  to  100  miles  from  the  fea  coaft. 

Merrimack  river  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  PemigewaiTet  and 
Winnipifeogee  rivers;  the  former  is  a  very  rapid  river,  and  fprings 
from  a  white  mountain,  weft  of  the  noted  mountains  of  that  name  ; 
and  before  its  jundion  with  the  AVinnipifeogee  branch,  it  receives  from 
the  weft.  Baker's  river,  a  pleafant  ftream,  forty  miles  in  length,  and 
feveral  fmaller  ftreams.  The  Winnipifeogee  branch  rifes  from  the 
Lake  of  the  fame  name.  The  ftream  which  iffues  from  the  lake  is 
fmall,  and  in  its  courfe  pafTes  through  a  bay  12  miles  long,  and  from 
3  to  5  broad.  A  few  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Ptmigewaftet, 
is  a  place  called  the  Wares,  remarkable  for  the  number  of  tiih  which 
are  here  caught.  The  river  is  wide,  and  fo  lliallovr  that  the  fiftier- 
men  turn  the  courfe  of  the  river,  in  a  fnort  time,  or  comprefs  it  into  a 
harrow  channel,  where  they  fix  their  gill  nets,  and  take  the  filh  as  they 
pafs  up  the  ftream.  After  the  Pemigewaffet  receives  the  waters  of 
Winnipifeogee,  it  takes  the  name  of  Merrimack  ;  and  after  a  courfe  of 
about  90  miles,  firft  in  a  foutherly,  and  then  in  an  eafterlr  dired'tion, 
and  palling  over  Hookfet,  Amufkeag,  and  Pantucket  Falls,  empties 
into  the  fea  at  Newburyport.  From  the  weft  it  receives  Blackwater, 
Contoocook,  Pifcataquoag,  Souhegan,  Nafhua  and  Concord  rivers  ; 
from  the  eaft,  Bowcook,  Suncoclc,  Cohas,  Beaver,  Spickct  and  Powow 
Z  livers. 
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rivers.  Contoocook  heads  near  Monadnock  mountaiii,  Is  very  rapid, 
and  lo  or  12  miles  from  its  mouth  is  100  yards  wide.  Juft  before  its 
entrance  into  tlie  Merrimack,  it  branches  and  forms  a  beautiful  ifland, 
of  about  5  or  6  acres.  This  ifland  is  remarkable  as  being  the  fpot 
where  a  Mrs.  Dulloa  performed  an  extraordinary  exploit.  Tliis* 
woman  had  been  taken  by  a  party  of  Indians  from  Haverhill  in  M.i£^ 
fachufetts,  and  carried  to  this  ifiand.  The  Indians,  8  or  10  in  num- 
ber, fatigued,  and  tliinking  ihemfelves  fecure,  fell  afleep.  Slie  im- 
proved this  opportunity  to  make  her  efcape,  and  that  fiie  might  effeft 
it  without  danger  of  being  puifaed,  Ihc,  with  one  of  their  tomahawks 
killed  them  all,  and  fcalped  them,  and  took  their  canoe,  and  returned 
down  the  river  to  Haverhill,  and  carried  the  fcalps  to  Bollon,  where 
fhe  was  gencrouily  rewarded. 

Abridge  has  lately  been  proje*fted  over  Amuficeag  Falls,  556  feet 
In  lengih,  and  80  feet  wide,  fujiported  by  5  piers,  and  an  abutment  oil 
each  fide  ;  the  top  of  the  bridge  is  30  ieet  from  the  bottom  of  the 
river.  In  the  conftru(5tion  of  the  Avood'  work,  2,000  tons  of  timber 
uere  ufed.  And,  what  is  remarkable,  this  bridge  was  rendered  paflst* 
ble  for  travellers,  in  57  days  after  it  was  begun.  A  bridge  has  latdy? 
been  built  acrofs  this  river  at  Conconl.  Two  otlier  bridges  are  build- 
ing over  this  river,  in  MaJlachufetts. 

"  The  Pifoataqua  is  the  only  large  river  whofe  whole  courfe  is  ii> 
New  Hamplhire.  Its  head  is  a  pond  in  the  N.  E.  coiner  cf  the  town 
of  Wakefield,  and  its  general  cotnfe  thence,  to  tlie  fca,^  is  S.  8.  E.  a- 
bout  ^o  miles.  It  divides  New  Hamplhirc  from  York  county,  in  the 
-Diltriift  of  Main,  and  is  called  Salmon  Fall  river,  from  its  hciui,  to  the 
lower  falls  at  Berwick ;  where  it  alinmes  the  name  of  N.wichawan- 
nock,  vrhich  it  bears  till  it  meets  with  Cochecho  river,  which  com«^ 
iiom  Dover,  when  lioth  run  together  in  one  channel,  to  Hilton'i 
Point,  where  the  weftcrn  hianch  meets  it.  From  this  jun*51ion  to  the 
fea,  the  river  is  fo  rapid  that  it  never  freezes  ;  the  diftance  is  kxen 
miles,  and  the  coarfe  generally  from  S.  to  S.  E.  Tlie  weftern  branch 
iy>  formed  by  Swamfcot  river,  which  comes  from  Exeter,  Winnicct 
river,  wljich  comes  through  Greenland,  and  Lamprey  river,  v/hich 
divides  Newmarket  from  Durham  ;  thcfe  empty  into  a  bay  four  miles 
vid?,  called  tlie  Great  Bay.  The  water  in  its  further  progrefs,  is 
contrai^ej  into  a  Iclicr  bay,  and  then  it  receives  Oyfter  river,  which 
runs  through  Durham,  and  Back  river,  which  comes  from  Dover, 
and  at  length  meets  with  the  main  dream  at  Hilton's  Point.  Th'- 
tide  rifcs  into  all  thcfe  bays,  and  branches  as  far  as  the  lower  falls  in 
each  '.iver,  and  forms  a  rnoll  rapid  current,  eipecially  at  the  fcalbn  c  f 
the  frefivets,  when  the  elib  continues  about  two  hours  longer  than  the 
flood  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  numerous  eddies,  formed  by  the  in- 
dcnlings  "f  the  Oicrr,  the  fenlcs  would  then  be  impaffable. 

At  the  lover  iallsSn  the  fevcr.il  branches  vi'  the  river,  are  landing 
f  laces,  v.-hcncc  lumber  and  other  country  produce  is  tranfported,  and 
vcirrls  or  boats  from  below  difchargc  their  lading  :  So  that  in  eacii 
river  there  i^  a  convenient  trading  place,  not  more  than  twelve  or  fif- 
teen miles  dift.int  from  Portfmouth,  with  wliich  there  is  conftant  com- 
nuE'cation  by  cv;ry  tide.     TJms  the  river,  from  its  form,  nnd  th 
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fituatlon  of  its  brarxhes,  Is  extremely  favourable  to  the  purpofes  of 
navigation  and  coriimerce. 

At  Dover  is  an  high  neck  of  land  between  the  main  branch  o£  Pif- 
cataqua  and  Back  river,  about  two  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  wide, 
rifinjT  gently  along  a  fine  road,  and  declining  on  each  fide  like  a  fhip's 
deck.  It  commands  an  extenfive  and  variegated  profpeft  of  the  riv- 
ers, bays,  adjacent  fiiores,  and  diftant  mountains.  It  has  often  beea 
admired  by  travellers  as  an  elegant  fituation  for  a  city,  and  by  mih- 
taiy  gentlemen  for  a  fortrefs.  The  firll  fettlers  pitched  here,  but  the 
trade  has  long  fince  been  removed  to  Cochecho  Falls,  about  four 
miles  farther  up  ;  and  this  beautiful  fpot  is  almoft  deferted  of  inhab- 
itants."* 

Amerifcoggin  and  Saco  rivers^  are  principally  in  the  Diftritfl  of 
Maine,  and  will  be  defcribed  under  that  head. 

Lakes.]  Winnipifeogee  Lake,  is  the  largefl:  collection  of  Water  in 
New  Hampfhire.  It  is  about  24  miles  in  length,  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W. 
and  of  very  unequal  breadth,  from  3  to  12  miles.  It  is  full  of  iflands, 
and  is  fupplied  with  numerous  rivulets  from  the  furrounding  moun- 
tains. This  lake  is  frozen  about  3  months  in  a  year,  and  many  fleighs 
and  teams,  from  the  circumjacent  towns,  crofs  it  on  the  ice.  In 
fummer  it  is  navigable  its  wliole  length.  The  landing  on  the  S.  E. 
fide  of  tlie  lake  is  26  miles  from  Dover  landing,  where  the  tide 
flow;. 

The  other  confiderable  lakes,  are  Umbagog,  in  the  N.  E.  corner 
of  the  ftate,  and  partly  in  the  Diftrid  of  Maine,  Squam,  Sunnapee, 
and  Great  OfTapy. 

Soil  and  Productions.]  Of  thefe  there  is  a  great  variety  in  this 
ftate.  The  intervale  lands  upon  the  margin  of  the  large  rivers  arc 
the  mod  valuable,  becaufe  they  are  overfiowed  and  enriched  every 
year,  by  the  water  from  the  uplands,  which  brings  down  a  fat  films 
or  fediment.  There  are  generally  tv/o  ftrata  of  intervale  lands,  on 
the  borders  of  the  large  rivers,  one  is  overflowed  every  year,  the 
other,  which  is  confiderably  higher,  only  in  very  high  frefhets.  Thefe 
intervale  lands  are  of  various  breadths,  according  to  the  near  or  re- 
mote fituation  of  the  hills.  On  Connecticut  river,  they  are  from  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  on  each  fide  ;  and  it  is  obferv- 
able,  that  they  yield  wheat  in  greater  abundance  and  perfe«5ilon,  than 
tlie  fame  kind  of  foil,  eaft  of  the  height  of  land.  Thefe  lands,  in  every 
part  of  the  ftate,  yield  all  tlie  other  kinds  of  grain,  in  the  greateft 
perfedlion  ;  but  are  not  fo  good  for  pafture  as  the  uplands  of  a  proper 
quality.  The  wide  fpreading  liills  are  generally  much  efteemed  as 
warm  and  rich  ;  rocky,  moift  land,  is  accounted  good  for  pafture ; 
drained  f^^amps  have  a  deep  mellow  foil ;  and  the  vallies  bctv;eeii 
hills  are  generally  very  produilive. 

Apples  and  pears  are  the  moft  common,  and  the  principal  fruits 
cultivated  in  this  ftate.     No  good  huftjandman  thinks  his  farm  comu| 
plete  without  an  orchard. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  bufmefs  of  the  inhabitants   of  this  ftate. 
Beef,  pork,  mutton,   pnjikry,  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  barley,  puifc, 
Z  2  Matter, 
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butter,  cheefe,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  efculcnt  plants  and  roots  ;  articles'- 
\vhich  will  always  find  a  market,  may  be  produced  in  abundance  in: 
New  Hampfhire. 

Trade  and  Makufactures.]  The  inhabitants  in  the  fouthweft- 
ern  quarter  cf  this  ftate  generally  carry  their  produce  to  Bofton.  In 
the  middle  and  northern  part,  as  far  as  the  Lower  Coos,  they  trade 
at  Portfmouth.  Above  the  Lower  Coos,  there  are  yet  no  convenient 
roads  directly  to  the  fea  coaft.  The  people  on  the  upper  branches  of 
Saco  river,  find  their  neareft  market  at  Portland,  in  the  Diftridl  of 
Maine  ;  and  thither  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Coos  have  generally  car- 
ried their  produce  ;  feme  have  gone  in  the  other  direction  to  New 
York  market.  But  from  a  furvey  made  in  1782,  it  was  found  that  a 
road  from  the  upper  Amonool'uck,  which  empties  into  Conne<5ticut 
river,  to  the  head  of  navigation,  in  Kennebeck  river,  is  very  praftica- 
ble  ;  the  dillance  80  or  90  miles  ;  and  for  a  third  part  of  that  dif- 
tancc  from  Kennebeck,  there  are  already  roads  and  fettlements. 

The  articles  and  the  quantity  of  each,  exported  and  imported  into 
the  port  of  Pifcataqua,  in  two  years  following  Odober  i,  1789,  will 
appear  from  the  following  tables  taken  from  Dr.  Belknap's  Hiliory. 

TABLE  of  Exportation  from  the  port  of  Pifcataqua,  from 
Oftober  I,  1789,  to  Oftobcr  i,  1791. 


Aitiilos  ixporteil  to 


Fiirope. 


i-ooo 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


feet  of  pine  boards  6247 
feet  of  oak  plank  378 
ftaves  and  heading    13 17 


clapbrrtrds 

Ihingles 

hoops 

f«et  of  oar  rafters 
Tons  of  pi  DC  timber 
do.   of  0:1k  timber 
Frames  of  hoofes 
Pine  malls 
Spruce  i'pars 
Shook  hoglheads 
Waggons 

Pairs  of  cart  wheels 
Sets  ot  yokes  and  bows 
Boats 

Handfpikcs 
(i^iintals  of  dry  fifli 
Barrels  of  pickled  firti 

do.     of  whale  oil 
f  do.     of  tar 
Calks  of  flax  feed 
Barrels  of  beef 
do.     of  pork 
do.     of  rice 


rooo 
884 
251 

^3 


So 
25-0 


T613 

1798 


11622 
26 

1608 

19 

268 

79t 
950 

86 
20 
12 

4 

72 

2079 
2 

H 
28 

30 

26207 

501 

120 

60 

'2775 


Nova  Scot. 

Africa. 

96 

69 

44 

■ 

7 

2 

I 

2 

18034 
404 

2969 

21 

2689 

47950 

174-^ 

271 

12 

45 

85 

2079 

2 

14 
28 

30 

80 

26457 

501 

120 

1673 

1798 

2777 

10 

2 

Bufliels 
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Aitidcs  exportv4  to 

Europe. 

Welt  Indic-!. 

Nova  Scot. 

Africa. 

Total. 

Bulhels  of  Indian  corn 

391 

2000 

2391 

•Oxen  and  cows 

577 

33 

610 

Horfes 

207 

2 

209 

Sheep 

261 

.229 

490 

Gallons  of  N.  E.  rum 

150 

1449 

1599 

do.    Madeira  wnne 

845 

845 

Thoufands  of  bricks 

129 

129 

Tons  of  pot  ait 

881 

88i- 

do.  of  pearl  afli 

304 

304 

Boxes  of  candles 

28 

28 

Total  value  of  exportation! 
for  two  years  J 


296,839  dollars,  j.i  ceots. 


TABLE  of  Importation  into  the  port  of  Pifcataqua,  from  Oclober 
I,  1789,  to  Oflober  i,  1791. 


Articles  imported  from 

Europe. 

W.  Indies. 

Nova  Scot. 

Total." 

Gallons  of  rum 

138911 

I389II 

do.      gin 

22i 

22t 

do.      molafTes 

270785 

2-70785 

vdo.       wine  from  Made 

ra 

4721 

do.       porter 

457 

457 

lbs.  of  unrefined  fugar 

546648      . 

546648 

do.       loaf  fugar 

77 

11 

do.      colfee 

68633 

686j5 

do.      cotton 

17564 

17564 

do.      cocoa 

27944 

27944 

do.      cheefe 

1056 

1056 

do.      tea 

2696 

86 

2782 

do.      twine 

2204 

2204 

do.      nails 

16890 

j68cjo 

•Hundreds  of  cordage 

I7.i>7 

I7>^»7 

do.         hemp 

940— 

940 — 

Buftiels  of  fait 

(part) 

(part) 

98336 

do.     fea  coal 

3131 

313 1 

lbs.  of  fteal  unwrought 

16527 

16527 

do.     bar  and  fhcet  lead 

4336 

4336 

Grindllones 

(1  few  not  af- 
certaiucd; 

N.  B.  "  What  comes  coafl:  ways  from  any  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  afcertained  ;  as  no  regular  entries  are  made  where  only 
die  produce  of  the  United  States  is  on  board,  except  accompanied 
•with  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  value  of  foreign  articles.  The 
•value  of  imported  articles  is  generally  governed  by  the  Bofton 
.market." 
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Table  of  CLEARANCES  at 
1,  1789,  to 


the  port  of  PIfcataqua,  from  Otflobcr 
0(5tober   i,   1791. 


France 

French  Weft  Indies 
St.  Peter's  and  Mique 
England  [Ion 

Scotland 
Ireland 

Britilh  Weft  Indies 
Nova  Scoti9, 
Portugal 

I'ortuguefe  Iflands 
Holland  and  Planta. 
Denj7iark  and  Iflands 
Africa  [cry 

Co^ifting  andCodFilh 
Total 


25 
4 
3 
3 


i? 
431107  105 


<u 

to 

rt 

t/i 

C 

g 

0 

w 

> 

C! 

Uh 

rt 

in 

C 

_o 

D. 

"-; 

0 
0 

0 

a 

55 

H 

< 

10 

136 

16616 

J 

9 

428 

42 

6725 

4 

616 

4 

666 

1 

16 

12 

I 

2 

233 
1 10 

10 
22 

50 
277 

1 1 66 

26560 

34 


0 

2 

bO 

^-j 

,-8 

0 

^ 

g 

(L) 

0 

«-* 

ci 

«-• 

^ 

'^ 

to 

3 

pa 

0 

H 

16880 
462 

441 

7(66 
616 
666 

3134 

3134 

502 

502 

162 

162 
233 

1  TO 

U66 

4077 

162 

i^ogj 

Statement  of  the  FISHERIES  at  Pifcataqua  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 
Schooners  27") 

Bmis  20  (employed  in  the  Cod  and, Scale- 

Tonnage  6301"  Fifliery  annually.    .       ,, 


Seamen 


630  f 
250J 


The  Schooners,  Boats  and  Seamen  belonging  to  the  Ifles  of  ^h6;Us, 
arc  not  included  in  the  aliove  eftimation. 

Produdt  of  the  Filhery  in  the  year  1791. 

{Merchantable  fiih  5170 

Jamaica         ditto  142 '7 

Scale  ditto  6463 


Total 


25850 


The  fifli  ma4c  »t  die  Illes  of  Shoals  are  included  in  tliis  ft^tc- 
Itient.  , 

The  fuccefs  of  the  Rlhcry  in  this  feafon  was  uncommonly  good. 

TJic  ftaplc  commcKiiiics  of  New  Haniplhire  are  Oiips,  lumber,  pro- 
vifions,  fiili,  horlcs,  pot  and  peaj.l  allies,  and  flax  Iced.  Ships  are 
^uilt  in  nil  the  towns  contiguous  to  the  river  Pifcataqua  and  its  braach- 
«.:,     'I'hc  number  of  fliips  built  in  i  790,  was  8  ;  in  1  791,  20. 
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The  number  of  ftiips  and  other  veflols  helonging  to  the  Port  of  Pii- 
cataqua,  in  1791,  was  as  follows,  :  Above  100  tons,  53  :  Under  100 
toils,  50  ;  in  all  85. 

The  people  in  th?:Country  generally  manufaclure  their  own  cloth- 
ing ;  and  confiderable  quantities  of  tow  cloth  for  exportation.  The 
other  manufadures  are  pot  and  pearl  alLes,  maple  fugar,  bricks  and 
pottery,  and  fome  iron,  not  fufficient.  however,  for  home  confump-. 
tion,  though  it  might  be  made  an  article  of  exportation.  ^' 

Bank.]  By  ad  of  affembiy,  of  January  1 792,  a  bank,  by  the  name 
of,  *'  The  Bank  of  New  Hamplliire,"  was  eftablilhcd  at  Portlmouth, 
to  continue  50  years  ;  under  the  management  of  a  Frefident,  and  fe- 
ven  direilors.  The  capItiJ  ftock  is  6o,cco  dollars  ;  and  the  fiock- 
liolders  have  liberty  to  increafe  it  to  200,000  dollars  fpecie,  and 
100,000  dollars  in  any  other  eltate. 

Population  and  Character.]  The  number  of  inhabitants  ia 
1790  was  141,885.  In  1767  they  were  eftimated  at  52,700.  The  mean 
incrcafing  ratio  per  annum  fmce,  has  been  3883.  According  to  this 
mode  of  computation,  tlie  number  of  people  in  New  Hamplhire  has 
adually  doubled  in  lefs  tjian  19  yeai'S.;   7  of  thofe  19  were  years  of 

Dr.  ^elknap  mentions  a  number  of  inftances  of  remarkable  lon- 
gevity in  tliis  ftate.  In  Barrington,  14  of  tlie  tirll  fettlers  were  living 
in  1785,  who  were  between  80  and  90  years  of  age.  In  London- 
derry, the  tirft  planters  lived  on  an  average,  to  80  years,  and  fome  to 
104.  One  Robert  Macklin,  a  native  of  Scotland,  died  at  Wakefield, 
in  1787,  aged  115.  He  frequently  walked  from  Pordmouth  to  Bof- 
ton,  66  miles,  in  one  day,  and  returned  the  next.  He  performed 
tliis  journey  the  lafi:  time,  when  he  was  80  years  old. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Kampiliire,  like  the  fettlers  in  all  new 
couritries,  are  in  general,  a  hardy,  robuft,  aftlve,  brave  people.  The 
advantages  of  early  education  have  not  been  fo  generally  enjoyed,  as 
good  men  have  wilhcd,  in  confequence  of  which  there  has  been  a 
deficiency  of  perfons  properly  qualified  to  fill  the  various  depart- 
ments of  government.  But  fince  the  revolution,  the  means  of  infor- 
mation and  Impiovement  have  b-;en  increafed  and  extended,  and  this 
political  evil  in  a  great  nreafure  remedied. 

"  The  free  indulgence  of  fpiiltuous  liquors,  has  been  and  is  now, 
one  of  die  greatell  faults  of  many  of  tlie  people  of  New  Hampfhire  ; 
ei'pecially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Pi'cataqua  and  its  branch- 
es, and  wherever  bufinefs  of  getting  lumber  torms  the  principal  em- 
ployment of  the  people.  In  travelling  up  the  country  it  affords  pleaf- 
ure  10  obferve  tlie  various  articles  of  produce  and  manufai5lure  com- 
ing to  market ;  but  in  travelling  down  the  country  it  is  equally  dif- 
gullful  to  meet  the  fame  teams  returning,  loaded  with  cafks  of  rum,  a- 
long  with  fifh,  fait  and  other  necelfary  articles.  Among  hulband- 
men,  cyder  is  their  common  drink.  Malt  liquor  is  not  fo  frequently 
ufed,  as  its  wholefomenefs  dcferves.  But  at'^tcr  all,  there  are  no  per- 
fons more  robuft  and  healthy,  than  thofe  whofe  only  or  principal 
drink  is  the  fimple  element,  with  which  nature  has  univerfally  and 
bcuntiiully  fupplied  this  happy  land."*  CoiLtct, 

♦  Dr.  Belkiiac. 
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College,  Academies,  &c.]  The  only  college  in  this  State  is  in 
the  townfaip  of  ILinover,  li'.uated  on  a  beautiful  plain  about  half  a 
mile  eail;  otConnciiicat  river,  in  latitude  43°  33'.  It  was  named  Dart- 
mouth  Co/k^c,  after  the  Right  Honourable  IVi/liam,  Earl  of  Dartmouth^ 
vho  was  one  of  its  principal  benefaiftors.  It  was  founded  by  the  late 
riou.i  and  bcnevolcnr  Dr.  Eleazer  IVhselock,  who,  in  1769,  obtained  a 
roynl  charter,  wherein  ample  privileges  were  granted,  and  fuitublc 
pru.iaons  made  for  the  education  and  !nftru(5tion  of  youth  of  the  In- 
dictn  tribes,  in  reading,  writing  and  all  parts  of  learning  which  fliould 
appear  neceffary  and  expedient  for  civilizing  and  chriftianizing  the 
children  of  Pagans,  as  well  as  in  all  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  and  alfo 
of  Englilh  youths  and  any  others.  The  very  humane  and  laudable 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  chrillianize  and  educate  the  In- 
dians, have  not,  through  their  native  untradtablenefs,  been  crowned 
with  that  fuccefs  which  was  hoped  and  expeded.  Its  lituation,  in  a 
frontier  country,  expofed  it,  during  the  late  war,  to  many  inconveni- 
ences, which  impeded  its  profperity.  It  flouriflied,  however,  amidft 
all  its  enili.irraiFments,  and  is  now  one  of  the  moll  growing  femina- 
rits  in  the  United  States. 

The  funds  of  this  college  confift  chiefly  of  lands,  amounting  to 
about  8o,oco  acres,  whicli  are  increafing  in  value,  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  the  country.  Twelve  hundred  acres  lie  contiguous  to  die 
college,  and  are  capable  of  the  bed  ijiiprovement.  Tv/elve  thoufand 
acres  lie  in  Vermont.  A  tract  of  8  miles  fquare  was  granted  by  the 
alfembly  of  New  Hampltiire,  in  1789.  The  revenue  of  the  college, 
arifing  from  the  lands,  in  1793  amounted  annually  to  /'140.  By 
contra»5ts  then  made,  would  amount,  in  four  years  after,  to  £/^$o  ;  and 
in  twelve  years  to  £6^c.  The  income  from  tuition  is  about  £6co 
per  annum. 

The  number  of  under  graduates  Is,  on  an  average,  about  150.  A 
gramnMr  fchool,  of  about  50  or  6ofcholars,  is  annexed  to  the  college. 

The  (tudents  are  under  tlie  immediate  government  and  inftrudlion 
of  a  Prcfident,  who  is  alfo  profeflbr  of  hillory  ;  a  profeflbr  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philofophy,  a  profelfor  of  languages,  and  two  tu- 
tors. In  22  years  after  the  college  was  founded,  479  fludents  re- 
ceived degrees,  140  of  whom  arc  or  have  been  niiniilers  of  the  gof- 
pcl,  and  44S  were  living  in  1792. 

The  college  is  furnilhcd  with  a  handfomc  library  and  a  philofophi- 
cal  apparatus  tolerably  eompletc.  A  new  college  built  of  wood,  150 
by  50  feet,  and  three  Uories  high,  was  eret^ed  in  1786,  containing  36 
rooms  for  lludents.  Its  lituation  is  elevated,  healthful  and  pleafant, 
commanding  an  extenfive  profped  to  the  weft.  There  are  thicc 
other  public  buildin:;s  belonging  to  the  college. 

There  are  a  numb-jr  of  academics  in  this  ftate  ;  the  principal  cf 
which  is  at  Exetcr,  founded  and  endowed  by  the  Hon.  John  Phillips, 
t.  L.r-  of  Ercter.and  incorporated  by  avft  of  alFcmbly  in  1781, by  the 
iranie  of  "  Plii!li[)s*h  Exeter  Academy."  It  is  a  very  refpedtablc  and 
ulcful  inllitution,  under  the  infpe<fHpn  of  a  board  of  trultees,  and  the 
immediate  government  and  inib  action  of  a  preceptor  and  an  airiftant. 
It  ha!»  a  fund  vf  £i^,cco,  a  p.iit  of  which  is  in  lands  not  yet  produiU 
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ive.     The  prefent  annual  income  is  ;^48o.     It  has  commonly  between 
50  and  60  Undents. 

,  An  academy  at  New  Ipfwich,  was  incorporated  in  1789  ;  and  has 
a.  fund  of  about  ;i^ I  coo,  and  generally  from  40  to  50  fcholars. 

There  is  another  academy  at  Atkinfon,  founded  by  the  Honorable 
Nathaniel  Peabody,  who  has  endowed  it  with  a  donation  of  loco 
acres  of  land.     It  was  incorporated  in  1 790. 

At  Amherft  is  an  academy  incorporated  in  1791,  by  the  name  of 
the  "  Aurean  Academy."  Similar  inllitutions  are  forming  at  Charlef- 
ton.  Concord  and  other  places,  which,  with  the  peculiar  attention 
which  has  lately  been  paid  to  fchools,  by  the  Icgillature,  and  the  ertab- 
lilhment  of  fecial  libraries  in  feveral  towns,  attord  a  pleafmg  profpecl: 
of  the  increafe  of  literature  and  ufeful  knowledge  in  this  ftate. 

Chief  Towns.]  Portfmouth  is  the  largefl  town  in  this  ftate.  It 
is  about  two  miles  from  the  fea,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Pifcataqua  river. 
It  contains  about  640  dwelling  houfes,  and  nearly  as  many  other 
buildings,  befides  thofe  for  public  ufes,  which  are  three  congregational 
churches,  one  epifcopal,  one  unlverfalift,  a  ftate-houfe,  market-houle, 
four  fchool-houfes,  and  a  work-houfe. 

Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  fineft  on  the  continent,  having  a  fufficient 
depth  of  water  for  vefTeis  of  any  burthen.  It  is  defended  again  ft 
ftorms  by  the  adjacent  land,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  ftiips  may  fe- 
curely  ride  there  in  any  feafon  of  the  year.  Befides,  the  haibour  is 
fo  well  fortified  by  nature  that  very  little  art  will  be  necelfary  to  ren- 
der it  impregnable.  Its  vicinity  to  the  fea  renders  it  very  convenient 
for  naval  trade.  A  light-houfe,  with  a  fmgle  light,  Itands  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour.  Ships  of  war  have  been  built  hero  ;  anionjj 
others,  the  America,  of  74  guns,  launched  November,  1782,  a\id  pie- 
fented  to  the  king  of  France,  by  the  Congrefs  of  the  United  Stales. 

Exeter  is  15  miles  S.  W.  from  Portfmouth,  fitaated  at  the  head  of 
navigation,  upon  Swamfcot,  or  Exeter  river.  The  tide  riics  here  1 1 
feet,  it  is  well  fituated  for  a  manufaduring  town,  and  has  already  a 
duck  manufactory,  in  its  infancy,  fix  faw-mills,  a  fulling-mill,  fiitting 
mill,  paper-mill,  fnuff"-mill,  two  chocolate  and  ten  grift-mills,  iron 
works  and  two  printing-offices.  The  public  buildings  aie  two  con- 
gregational churches,  a  new  and  elegant  academy  editice,  a  new  and 
handfome  court-houfe,  and  a  gaol.  The  public  offices  of  the  ftate  arc 
kept  here.  Formerly  this  town  was  famous  for  fhip-building,  but  this 
bufinefs  has  not  flourifhed  fince  its  interruption  by  the  war. 

Concord  is  a  pleafant,  flourillung,  inland  town,  litualed  on  the  weft 
bank  of  Merrimack  river,  54  miles  W.  N.  W,  from  Portlmoulh.  The 
general  court,  of  late,  have  commonly  held  ihcir  felHons  here  ;  and 
from  its  central  fitualion,  and  a  thriving  back  country,  it  will  prrbri- 
bly  foon  become  the  permanent  feat  of  government.  Much  of  the 
trade  of  the  upper  country  centers  in  this  town. 

Dover,  Amherft,  Keen,  Charlefton,  Plymouth  and  Haverhill,  are 
the  other  moft  confiderable  towns  in  this  Itate.  Haverhill,  is  a  new, 
thriving  town,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Conneifticut  river,  in  Lower  Coos. 
It  is  the  moft  confiderable  town  in  the  county  of  Grafton,  and  has  a 
well  conltrufted  court-houfe  and  a  congregational  church.     In  it  is  a 
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bed  of  iron  ore,  which  lias  yielded  feme  profit  to  the  proprietor;  alfo 
ii  quarry  of  free-ltone,  from  which  the  people  are  fuppiied  with  chim- 
ney pieces,  hearth  ftones,  &c.  It  has  alio  a  fulling-raiU  and  an  oil- 
jnill,  and  many  other  excellent  mill  feats. 

Curiosities  and  Canal.]  In  the  tov>7^nfhip  of  Chefter,  on  the 
main  road  from  Haverliill  to  Concord,  is  a  circular  eminence,  half  a 
mile  in  diameter,  and  400  feet  high,  called  Rattlefnaice  hill.  On  the 
ft)uth  fide,  10  yards  from  its  bafe,  is  the  entrance  of  a  cave  called  the 
Divil's  Den,  in  which  is  a  room  15  or  20  feet  fquarc  and  4  feet  liigli^ 
floored  and  circled  by  a  regular  rock,  from  the  upper  part  of  which 
are  dependent  many  excrefcences,  nearly  in  the  form  and  fize  of  a 
pear,  and,  when  approached  by  a  torch,  throw  out  a  fparkling  luftre  of 
almolt  every  luie.  Many  frightful  ftories  have  been  told  of  this  cave, 
by  thofe  who  delight  in  the  marvellous,  Jt  is  a  cold,  dreary,  gloomy 
place. 

In  the  town  of  Durham  is  a  rock,  computed  to  weigh  60  or  70  tons. 
It  lies  fo  exactly  poifed  on  anotlier  rock,  as  to  be  eaiily  moved   with 
one  Hnger.     It  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  appears  to  be  natural.     In 
the  towndiip  of  Atkinfon,  in   a  large  meadow,  there  is  a  fmall  iflaiid 
of  6  or  7  acres,  which  was  formerly  loaded  with  valuable  pine  timber, 
and  other  foreft  wood.     Wlien  the  meadow  is  overflowed,  by  means 
of  an  artiricial  dam,  this  ifland  rifes  with  the  water,  which  is  fome- 
times  6  feet.     Near  the  middle  of  tlie  ifland  is  a  fmall  pond,  which 
has  been  gradually  leifening  ever  fince  it  was  known,  and  is  now  al- 
moil  covered  with  verdure.     In  this  place  a  pole  50  feet  long  has  <Jif- 
appcared,  without  finding  bottom.     In  the  water  of  that  pond,  there 
have  been  fiih  in  plenty,  which,  when  the  meadow  has  been  overflow-    „ 
cd,  have  appeared  there,    and  wlien  the  water  has    been   drawn  off,  J 
have  been  left  on  the  meadow,  at  which  time  the  ifland  fctdcs  to  its  ^ 
uFual  place. 

In  the  year.,"^jfii,  a  canal  was  cut  through  the  marfhes,  which  open? 
an  inland  navigation,  from  Hampton,  through  Salilbury,  into  Mcni- 
mack  river,  for  about  8  miles.  By  this  paflage,  loaded  boats  may 
he  condu»5icd  with  tlie  utmoll  eafe  and  fafcty. 

RraiGiON.]  The  principal  denominations  of  Chriftians  in  thi*- 
State,  are  Congregationaliib,  Piefbytcrians,  Epifcopalians,  Baptifls 
and  Quakers.  There  is  a  fniall  fociety  of  Sandemanians,  und  anoth- 
er of  Univerfalifts,  in  Porti^outh.  For  the  ditlinguifliing  charaftcr- 
iilics  of  thcic  fcveral  fcits,  fee  the  general  account  of  tlie  United  States, 
nriic!'.'   Religion. 

"The  pcfiplc  in  general  thrnugliout  the  (late,  are  profcifors  of  the 
Clui!li-in  religion,  in  fomc  form  o'r  other.  There  is,  however,  a  fort  of 
tvlfe  ;;;.«,  who  pretend  to  rejcft  it ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
fubl'.itiiic  a  better  in  its  place."* 

CoNM  ITU  rioN.]  The  citizens  of  this  State  have  lately  formed  for 
themfclvcs  a  new  Ucpublicau  conllitution  of  government,  upon  the 
lame  genciAi  pri^ncipks  with  their  former  one. 

History.]  The  t^ill  difcovcry  made  by  the  Englilh  of  any  part 
of  New  Hampfliire,  was  in  1614  by  Captain  John  Smith,  who  ranged 
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bed  of  iron  ore,  which  lias  yielded  feme  profit  to  the  proprietor ;  alio 
a  quarry  of  free-llone,  from  which  the  people  are  fupplied  with  chim- 
ney pieces,  hearth  ftones,  &c.  It  has  alio  a  fulling-raill  and  an  oil- 
niill,  and  many  other  excellent  mill  feats. 

Curiosities  and  Canal.]  In  the  townfliip  of  Chefter,  on  the 
main  road  from  Haverhill  to  Concord,  is  a  circular  eminence,  half  a 
mile  in  diameter,  and  400  feet  high,  called  Rattlefnake  hill.  On  the 
fouth  fide,  10  yards  from  its  bafe,  is  the  entrance  of  a  cave  called  the 
Devil's  Den,  in  which  is  a  room  15  or  20  feet  fquarc  and  4  feet  liigh, 
floored  and  circled  by  a  regular  rock,  from  the  upper  part  of  which 
are  dependent  many  excrefcences,  nearly  in  the  form  and  fize  of  a 
pear,  and,  when  approached  by  a  torch,  throw  out  a  fpavkling  luftre  of 
almoit  every  hue.  Many  frightful  flories  have  been  told  of  this  cave, 
by  tliofe  who  delight  in  the  marvellous,  Jt  is  a  cold,  dreary,  gloojny 
place. 

In  the  town  of  Durham  is  a  rock,  computed  to  weigh  60  or  70  tons: 
It  lies  ib  exactly  poifed  on  anotlier  rock,  as  to  be  eafily  moved  with 
one  finger.  It  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  appears  to  be  natural.  In 
the  towndiip  of  Atkinfon,  in  a  large  meadow,  there  is  a  fmall  ifland 
•of  6  or  7  acres,  which  was  formerly  loaded  with  valuable  pine  timber, 
and  otlier  foreft  wood.  When  the  meadow  is  overflowed,  by  means 
of  an  artiricial  dam,  this  ifland  rifes  with  the  water,  which  is  fome- 
timcs  6  feet.  Near  the  middle  of  tlae  ifland  is  a  fmall  p^ond,  which 
has  been  gradually  Iclfening  ever  fmce  it  was  known,  and  is  now  al- 
moil  covered  with  verdure.  In  this  place  a  pole  50  feet  long  has  (Jif- 
appeared,  without  finding  bottom.  In  the  water  of  that  pond,  there 
have  been  filh  in  plenty,  which,  when  the  meadow  has  been  overflow- 
ed, have  appeared  there,  and  when  the  water  has  been  drawn  oiF, 
Jiavc  been  k-fi  on  the  meadow,  at  which  time  the  ifland  fettles  to  its 
uMial  pl.icc. 

In  the  year  p^  1 ,  a  canal  was  cut  through  the  marflies,  which  open? 
an  inland  navigation,  from  Hampton,  through  Saliibury,  into  Mcni 
mack  river,  for  about  8  miles,  liy  this  paflage,  loaded  boats  may 
be  condu^ficd  with  the  utmoil  eafe  and  fafcty. 

Religion.]  The  principal  denominations  of  Chriftians  in  thi^ 
State,  are  Congregationalitb,  Prefl^ytcrians,  Epifcopalians,  Baptiih 
and  Quakers.  There  is  a  fniall  focicty  of  Sandemanians,  and  anotlw 
CT  of  UniverfaliRs,  in  PorUj;nouth.  For  the  ditlinguifliing  charader- 
i  of  thclc  fcveral  i'ciU,  fee  the  general  account  of'tlic  United  States, 
;ii    '!•   Rklicion. 

"  Tlie  people  in  general  throughout  the  ftate,  arc  profelfors  of  tho 
Chtiili^n  religion,  in  fome  form  or  oilier.  Tlierc  is,  however,  a  fort  vt 
wife  m.H,  who  pretend  to  rejca  it ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
fwbllitulc  a  better  in  its  place."* 

Constitution.]  The  ciii/.cns  of  this  State  have  lately  formed  for 
thcmfelvcs  a  new  Republican  conlUtution  of  government,  upon  the 
fame  geneial  principles  with  their  former  one. 

History.]  The  t^ilt  difcovcry'madc  by  the  Englifli  of  any  part 
of  New  Hampfliirc,  was  in  1614  by  Captain  John  Smith,  who  ranged 
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the  fhore  from  Pcnobftot  to  Cape  Cod  ;  and,  in  this  route,  dlfcovered 
the  liver  I'ircatHqua.  On  his  return  to  Enghmd,  he  pubhflied  a.  de- 
iiription  of  die  country,  with  a  map  of  the  coaft,  which  he  prefented 
to  Prince  Charles,  %vho  gave  it  the  name  of  New  England.  The 
lirft  fettlement  was  made  in  1623, 

New  liamplhire  was  for  many  years  under  the  jurifdidtion  of  the 
Governor  of  Maifachufetts,  yet  they  had  a  feparate  legiflature.  They 
ever  bore  a  proportionable  fliare  of  the  expenfes  and  levies  In  all  en-"' 
terprifes,  expeditions  and  military  exertions,  whetlier  planned  by  the 
colony  or  the  crown.  In  every  Ihige  of  the  oppofiticn  that  was  made 
to  the  encrcachmentB  of  the  Britifli  parliament,  the  people,  who  ever 
had  a  high  fenfe  of  liberty,  cheerfully  bore  their  part.  At  the  com- 
tnencemeut  of  hoftilities,  indeed,  while  their  council  was  appointed  by 
royai  mandamus,  their  patriotic  ardour  was  checked  by  thefe  crown 
officers.  But  when  freed  from  this  reftraint,  they  flew  eagerly  to  the 
American  ftandard,  when  the  voice  of  their  country  declared  for  war  ; 
and  their  troops  had  a  large  Ihare  pf  the  hazard  and  fatigue,  as  well 
as  of  the  gloiyof  accomplifliing  the  late  revolution. 

As  the  befl  and  oqly  hillory  of  this  flate,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Belknap's,  publiihed  complete,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  in  1792, 
written  in  a  pure,  neat,  hilloric  ftyle.  The  two  fir  ft  volumes  c^ntaiA 
the  hiltory  of  New  Hamplhire  ;  die  third  contains  "  A  geographical 
defcription  of  the  State,  with  fketches  of  its  natural  hiftory,  produc- 
tions and  improvements,  laws  and  government,"  and  is  replete  with 
curious  and  ufeful  information,  and  interfperfed  with  many  ingenious 
and  philofophical  remarks.  From  this  volume  much  affiftance  has 
been  derived)  in  making  the  foregoing  compilation. 
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(Belonging  to  Maifachufetts.) 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles. 
Average  length   200")  ,  ("40  29'  and  10*  15'  E.lon.  from  Ilil- 

Average  breadth  200  J  »e^«'een  |^^„  .^^^  48°  15'  N.  lat.    [ladelphia 

Containing  40,000  fqyare  miles,  or  25,600,000  acres.  ? 

Boundaries.]      T^OUNDED  north,  by  Lower  Canada,  from 

-"      JJ   vs'hich  It  IS  feparated  by   die  high  hmds  ; 

caft,  by  the  river  St.  Croix,*  and  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  its 

^  fource 

■'*"Whaf  river  is  referred  to  under  the  name  of  St.  Croix,   in   the  treaty  of  1783, 

i?  at  prefeiit  a  fubjeft  of  difpiite  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  ar.d 

is  to  be  fettled  according  to  the  proyiJion  made   in  the  lat^   treaty.     The  French, 

according  to  their  modeof  taking  pofleffion,  always  fixed  a  crofs  in  every  river  they 

came  to.     AJmoft  every  river  on  the  coaft  they  difcovered,  has  in  turn  been  called 

La  kivicre  de  St.  Croix. 

1  here  are  three  rivers  that  empty  thcmfclves  into  the  Bay  of  PaiTiUnaquoddy,  the 
eailejnmoll   now  tailed  Magacadava,  bat  always  called,  by  the  native  Indians  and 

Frendi, 
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fource  to  the  faid  high  lands,  which  divides  it  from  the  Province  of 
New  Brunfwick  ;  fouth,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  weft,  by  New  Hamp- 
fhire,  from  which  it  is  divided  for  about  40  miles,  by  Pifcataqua 
river,  and  thence  by  a  line  drawn  N.  two  degrees  W.  about  120  miles, 
to  lat.  45°  30'  N.  to  the  Province  of  Lower  Caaada.* 

The 

Trench,  St.  Croix,  and  the  middle  one  Schoodac.  Before  the  commencement  of 
the  late  war,  (1764)  governor  Barnard  fent  Mr.  Mitchell,  a  furveyor,  and  leveral 
others,  to  explore  the  Bay  ot  Pairamacjuoddy,  to  examine  the  natives,  and  to  find  out 
which  was  the  true  river  St.  Croix.  They  proceeded  accordingly,  and  alfembled  up- 
•ward.s  of  40  of  the  principal  Indians  upon  anifland  then  called  L'Atereel,  in  the  Bay 
of  Paflamaquoddy.  After  the  commiffioners  had  laid  open  the  fubje£l  of  their  mil- 
■fion,  the  Chief  apjiointed  three  Indians  to  fhew  them  the  faid  river  St.  Croix, 
*' which  is  fuuated  nearly  fix  miles  north,  and  about  three  degrees  eaft  of  harbour 
Le  Tete,  and  E.  N.  E.  of  the  bay  or  river  ^i^hoodac,  and  diftant  from  it  about  nine 
miles  upon  a  right  Ji.ne,"f  and  they  returned  correfpondent  plans  of  their  furvey. 
At  the  forming  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  thv;  commilhoners  had  Mitchell's  map  ;  and 
•JQ  fixing  the  boundary  between  that  part  of  Nova  Scotia  now  called  New  Biunf* 
■wick,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Maffacliufetts,  they  confidered  it  to  be  the  river 
laid  down  by  him  neareft  to  the  river  St.  John's. 

That  the  Magacadava  is  the  true  St.  Croix,  t«  further  proved  by  two  maps  in 
Charlevoix's  vayagcs,  printed  in  1744,  one  of  themageneral  map  of  New  France  or 
Canada,  the  oiher  a  map  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  ;  and  by  an  o!d  map  called  "  An  atlual 
furvc)'  of  the  fea  coaft  from  New  York  to  Cape  Breton,  by  Capt.  Cyprian  South- 
wack."  In  all  three  of  theXe  maps,  two  rivers  are  laid  down  as  emptying  into 
Paflamaquoddy  Bay ;  the  weftern  is  called  the  Paflamaquoddy,  the  eafteru  the  St. 
Croix. 

After  the  peace,  the  Britifli  fubjedls  of  Nova  Scotia  took  poffeflion  of  all  the  lands 
between  St.  Croix  and  Schoodac  rivers,  which  traft  is  faid  to  be  nearly  as  large  a« 
the  ftatc  of  New  Hampfhire,  and  now  hold  polTeffion  of  the  lame,  aflerting  that 
Schoodac  is  the  true  St.  Croix  ;  they  alfo  claim  all  the  ifl^nds  in  the  bay  of  Pafla- 
maquoddy, although  feveral  of  them  lie  fome  miles  weft  of  the  river  which  ihty  call 
the  boundary. 

•'  Mitchell's  map  being  erroneous,  led  the  Britilh  and  American  commiflioners  into 
a  miftake.  TThis  map  reprefents  a. river  of  confiderable  magnitude  uniting  with  the 
■Bay  (of  Paffj.maquoddy)  at  the  centre  of  the  head  of  it :  In  reality  there  is  no  fuch 
.river  there.  The  aacieut  St.  Croix,  as  afcertained  by  governor  Barnard,  through 
"Mr.  MttchtH,  (not  the  Mitchell  who  drew  the  map)  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Pafla- 
,niaquoddy  on  the  eaft  fide  thereof,  and  perpendicular  thereto  ;  after  this  courfe 
about  five  miles,  it  takes  a  northern  direftion.  The  river  agreed  on  as  the  boun- 
.dary,  was  the  river  next  weftward  of  St.  John's."  \Gcn.  Lincoln's  communication  to 
Kht  Author. '\ 

As  .the  line  dividing  Maine  from  New  Brunfwick  is  in  difpute  between  Great 
'Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  Author  has  thought  it  might  be  fatisfadory  to  his 
rcjders  to  throw  together  in  a  note  the  foregoing  information,  which  is  colledled 
■-iiom  the  molt  authentic  fources.  Some  further  light  is  thrown  on  this  fubjed  by 
Judge  Sullivan,  in  his  liiftory  of  Maine,  page  40 — 42. 

•  The  Author  thinks  k  incumbent  on  him  to  apologiie  to  fhe.public  for  taking  the 
.liberty  to  deviate  in  fome  particulars  from  the  honorable  author  of  the  hiftory  of 
•Maiiit,  «»wliofe  information,"  in  fon\e  inftances  at  leaft,  he  apprehends  *♦  has  de- 
ceived iiim." 

"The  Dirtri£l  of  Maine,"  he  obferves,  (page  5)  "lies  between  the  forty-third, 
ini  foi'ty-fi.ijtnib  degrees  of  N.  lat."  His  map  carries  it  beyond  the  /orty-iigbt A 
depiee. 

He  make:  the  New  Hampfliire  line  (page  j — 6)  160  miles  long;  and  the  eaftern 
iine  feparating  Maine  from  Nova  Scoiiay,(\t  (hould  be  New  Brunf-wick )  by  his  map 
is  at  kift  230  miles,  and  the  fliorteft  line  from  the  fea  to  Canada  is  160  miles  ;  and 

yet 

+  See  "  Report  of  land  committee  on  the  eafte.  n  boundary  and  the  true  St.  Croix,"  made  to  the 
Ocjieral Court  of  MalTachurctts,  January,  i  -94,  on  file. 


Counties.           No. 

of  Inhabitants  in  1790. 

Chief  Towns..                 Ii 

York 

28,821 

York 

Cumberland 

25,450 

Portland  lat.  43°  40' 
r  Pownalborough 

Lincoln 

29,962 

-J  Hallowell 
CWaldoborough 

Hancock 

9'549 

Penobfcot 

Wafhington 

2,758 

Machias 
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The  Old  Province  of  Maine  (included  in  the  above  limits)  is  bound- 
td  on  the  weft  by  New  Hampftire  ;  fouth  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
north  and  northeaft  by  the  land  called  in  feme  maps,  Sagadahock.  It 
was  fuppofed  at  the  time  of  its  being  made  a  province,  to  have  been 
120  miles  fquare  ;  but  by  a  fettlement  of  the  line,  in  1737,  on  the 
part  or  fide  adjoining  New  Hampfhire,  the  form  of  the  land  was  re- 
duced from  a  fquare  to  that  of  a  diamond.  Tl:\e  Old  Province  of 
Maine  contained,  according  to  Douglas,  about  9,600  fquare  miles. 

Divisions. 3  The  Diftri(5l  of  Maine  is  divided  into  five  counties, 
viz. 

Inhabitants. 
2,900 
2,240 
2,055 
1,194 
1,210 
1,048 
818 

Total         96,540 

Face  of  the  Country,  1  The  Diftrift  of  Maine,  though  an  el- 
SoiL  AND  Climate,  y  evated  tradl  of  country,  cannot  be  call- 
ed mountainous.  A  great  proportion  of  the  lands  are  arable  and  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  particularly  between  Penobfcot  and  Kennebeck  riv- 
ers. On  fome  parts  of  the  fea  coaft,  the  lands  are  but  indiiferent ; 
but  this  defeat  might  eafily  be  remedied,  by  manuring  it  with  a  ma- 
rine vegetable,  called  rock-weed,  which  grows  on  the  rocks  between 
high  and  low  water  mark,  all  along  die  lhores,and  from  the  mufcle  beds 
which, are  formed  on  the  flats  and  in  coves  on  various  parts  of  the  fea 
fhore.  This  rock-weed  makes  a  moft  excellent  manure,  and  the  fup- 
ply  is  immenfe.  It  generally  grows,  in  this  Diftrift,  on  all  the  Ihores 
that  are  wafhed  by  the  fea ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  border  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  height  the  tide  rifes,  which,  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the 
diftriifl,  is  nearly  30  feet.  It  is  eftimated  that  there  are  4000  acres  of 
this  rock-weed  on  this  coaft,  and  that  each  acre  will  produce  annually 
20  loads,  making  in  the  whole  80,000  loads  of  the  beft  manure,   10 

loads 

yet  he  makes  the  Diftrift  *^  average  only  about  nivety  miles  back  into  the  country." 
(page  6.) 

•'The  extent,  by  a  ftraight  line  on  the  fea  coift,  is  11^0  mile<!." — (Hid.) 

If  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Carleton,  the  ccmpiler  of  the  map  in  the  hiftory  of  Maine, 
the  diftancc  from  Pifcataqua  harbour,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  is  about 
200  (not  240)  miles  in  a  ftraight  line,  the  geiiCral  courle  north  60^  degrees  eafl. 

'*  From  the  mouth  of  St.  Croix,  to  the  height  of  land  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  Maine  and  Lower  Canada,  according  to  the  beft  eilimate  that  can  be  made, 
(there  has  been  no  a<ftual  furvey)  is  about  230  miles. 

"  From  the  mouth  of  St.  Croix,  due  weft  to  New  Hampfliire  line  is  about  r6o 
miles  ;  but  the  width  of  the  Diftridl  E.  and  W.  is  confiderabiy  more,  if  we  meafure 
from  the  fourcc  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  as  its  coiirfe  is  fouthweft."  \MS.  Letter  of 
Mr.  Carleton' s  to  the  Author.'] 

Placing  dependence  on  Mr.  Carleton 's  information,  as  he  has  been  in  the  beft 
fituation  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  this  Diftri<ft,  1  have  ven- 
tured to  average  the  length  at  about  200  miles,  and  the  breadth  at  the  fame,  not 
pretending  however,  to  perfeft  exaftnefs. 
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loads  of  wliich  fpread  upon  an  acre,  i?  reckoned  f^afficieat  for  ihrcs 
years.  The  country  lias  a  large  proportion  of  dead  fwamps,  and 
funken  lands,  which  are  cal'ily  drained,  and  leave  a  rich,  fat  foil.  The 
interior  country  is  univerfally  reprefentcd  as  being  of  an  excellent 
foil,  well  adapted  both  for  tillage  and  pailure.  The  lands  in  general 
ire  eafvly  cleared,  having  but  little  under  l)runi. 

The  Diftri<ft  of  Maine  may  naturally  be  conlldered  in  three  divif* 
lions.  The^r/?  comprehending  the  trad  lying  ealt  of  Penobfcot  river, 
of  about  4,500,000  acres — The  fao;fJ,  and  bell  traifl,  of  about  4,000,000 
acres,  lying  between  Penobfcot  and  Kcnnebcck  rivers — Tlie  //^W,  fir  It 
fettled  and  moll  populous  at  prefent,  well  of  JvennebecJ:  river,  contain* 
iing  alio  about  4,000,000  aores. 

"  The  feaion  for  vegetation,  in* the  northern  part  of  this  country,  is 
about  fifteen  days  (hortcr  than  it  is  in  the  fouthcrn,  or  rather  fouthf 
weftern  part ;  but  there  is  no  great  difference  iu  the  quantity  of  fno\7 
which  falls  in  the  various  parts  of  it. 

"  The  idea  adopted  on  the  firll  fcttlement  of  the  country,  was,  tliat 
the  feverity  of  the  winters  would  render  the  climate  unhealthy,  and 
luicomfor table  ;  and  that  the  foil  would  never  be  produ>5i:ive  of  thofc 
vegetables,  and  of  that  kind  of  fuftenance  which  habit  had  rendered 
^  neceffary  to  the  life  of  Europeans  :  But  this  is  now  found  to  be  a  mif- 
take.     '  ... 

"  The  foil  on  the  fea  coaft  is  hard,  and  relu6lant  to  the  plough  ;  but 
farther  back  from  tlie  fea,  it  is  yielding  ;  and  the  crops  of  grain  are 
equal  to  what  can  be  procured  In  the  weltern  parts  of  New  England. 
This  is,  however,  but  a  late  difcovery  ;  for,  until  the  American  Itcvolu- 
li(^n,  the  greater  part  of  the  bread  v.hich  Was  coufuincd  in  tlie  DiRriiit 
•\vas  brought  from  the  middle  Hates. 

"The  weather  in  the  Diilrift  of  Maine,  as  Well  as  in  ^very  part  of 
Noiib  America,  is  found  to  be  colder,  than  it  is  in  the  fatne  degree  of 
latitude  Oil  the  other  contir.cnt. 

"  One  of  our  owjii  ])hilcrophers  has  lately  fiiggcftcd  a  reafon  for  the 
roldnefs  of  our  country.  Dr.  Holyoke  imagines  it  to  be,  in  a  great 
mcafuTC,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  evergreens  in  our  woods. 
This  idea  is  new,  but  it  is  a  very  fatisfa<f>ory  one,  and  applies  itfelf 
.  with  great  force  in  the  Diftricl  of  Maine,  where  the  forells  arc  compof- 
ed,  almofl  altogether,  of  hemlock,  fj^ruce,  pine  and  fir  trees. 

•*  However  difagrceable  tlie  winters  of  a  northern  climate  may  be, 
yet  the  northern  part  of  every  country  is  more  healthy  tlian  tliat  part 
which  is  nearer  to  the  Equator ;  and  we  know  tliat  the  human  race 
is  increafed  between  the  40th  and  90th  degrees  of  latitude,  much  bc- 
yonil  what  it  is  any  where  elfe."     [.VM///iia«.] 

The  Weather  iu  this  country  is  -more  regular  in  the  winter  liian  in 
more  fouthern  itatcs.  The  cold  <:ommfnces  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, and  fptirg  opens  the  lall  of  March  ;  during  this  time  the 
ponds  and  iVcOi  wnwr  livtrs  are  paliable  on  the  ice,  and  (leighing 
continues  uninterrupted  by  thaws,  whIcJi  are  common  in  tlie  three 
fouthern  New  England  States.  Although  vegetation,  in  tlie  fpring, 
'  «ommences  earlier  in  ihcfe  Hates  than  in  the  Dilhid  of  Maine,  yc; 
iii  the  latter  it  is  m\u  li  iiu»rc  r.ipid.     The  elevation  of  the  lands  in  gen- 

cr;J, 
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eral,  the  purity  of  the  air,  which  is  rendered  fwect  and  faUihrloiis  by 
the  bah'amic  qualities*  of  many  of  theforeft  trees  ;  the  limpid  dreams, 
both  large  and  fmall,  which  abundantly  water  this  country,  and  the 
regularity  of  the  weather,  all  unite  to  render  this  one  of  the  healthiclt 
countries  in  the  world. 

Rivers,  Lakks,  &c.J  Tliis  Diftriil  has  an  extenfive  fea  coaft,  fur- 
niihed  with  an  abundance  of  fafe  and  commodious  harbours  ;  baltdes 
which  there  is  a  fecurity  given  to  navigation,  on  fome  part  of  the  coaft, 
by  what  is  called  the  inland  pa/fare.  Almofl:  the  whole  coaft  N.  E.  oiT 
Portland  is  lined  with  iiJands,  amoiig  which  veffcis  may  generally  an- 
chor witli  fafety. 

The  country  of  which  we  are  fjyeaking,  Is  watered  by  many  large 
and  imall  rivers.  The  principal  are  the  following,  as  you  proceed 
from  eait  to  weft.  .St.  Croix,  by  the  natives  called  Magacadava,  a 
ihort  river,  iiTuing  from  .a  large  pond  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  John's  river, 
remarkable  only  for  its  forming  a  part  of  the  eaftern  boundary  of  the 
ITnited  States.  This  river  falls  into  the  nortli  fide  of  PalTiimaquoddy 
Bay,  12  miles  N.  E.  and  by  N.  of  the  Schoodac  river.  Next  is  Paf- 
famaquoddy  river,  which,  with  the  Schoodac  from  the  weft,  fall  by  one 
mouth  into  Palfamaquoddy  Bay.  Oppofite  Mount  Defert  ifland, 
which  is  about  15  miles  long  and  12  broad.  Union  river  empties  into 
a  large  bay.  Between  Schoodac  and  Union  rivers,  are  Machias, 
Chandler's,  Pleafant  and  Naraguagus  rivers,  all  inconriderable.r 
Thirty  or  forty  miles  weft  of  Union  river  is  the  noble  Penobfcot,  which 
rifes  in  two  branches  from  the  highlands.  Between  tiie  fource  of  the 
weft  fork,  and  its  junftion  widi  the  eaft,  is  Moofehead  lake  30  or  40 
miles  long  and  1 5  wide.  The  eaftern  branch  paffes  through  feveral 
fmaller  lakes.  From  the  ForL;  as  they  are  called,  the  Penobfcot  In- 
dians pafs  to  Canada,  up  either  branch,  principally  the  weft,  the  fource 
of  which  they  fay  is  not  more  than  twenty  miles  from  the  waters  that 
empty  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  At  the  Forks  is  a  remarkable 
high  mountain.  From  the  Forks  down  to  Indian  Old  Town,  fituat- 
ed  on  au  ifland  in  tins  river,  is  about  60  miles,  40  of  which  the  water 
flows  in  a  ftill,  fmooth  ftream,  and  in  the  whole  diftance  there  are  no 
falls  to  interrupt  the  paffing  of  boats.  In  this  diftance,  the  river 
widens  and  embraces  a  large  number  of  fmall  iflands  ;  and  about  half 
way  receives  two  confiderable  tributary  ftieams,  one  from  the  eaft  and 
tlie  other  from  the  weft,whofe  mouths  are  nearly  oppofite  each  other. 
Alx)ut  60  rods  below  Indian  Old  Town,  are  the  Great  Falls,  where 
is  a  carrying  place  of  about  20  rods  ;  thence  12  miles  to  tJie  head  of 
the  tide,  there  are  no  falls  to  obftrudt  boats.  Ve/feb  of  30  tons  come 
within  a  mile  of  the  head  of  the  tide.  Thence  3  j  miles  to  the  head 
of  the  bay,  to  the  fite  of  old  Fort  Pownal,  the  river  flows  in  a  pretty 
ftraight  courfe,  and  is  eafily  navigated.  Pafllng  by  Majabagaduie, 
oi\  the  eaft,  7  miles,  and  Owl's  Head  about  20  miles  further,  on  the 
weft,  you  enter  the:  ocean. 

This  liver,   "  for  beauty  and  ufefulnefs,  maybe  confidcred  as  the 
firl  in  the  DiftriJt.     There  is  none  tlrat  equals  it  for  eafe  of  naviga- 
tion, 

-This   idea  of  the  kalf^mk  ^//a.'-.'<>' of  tree;  contributing  to  the   falubrity   of  the 
",  iSi-by  lorae,  thouel^t  to  be  louDiieilon  erroneoi;5  princi;;les. 
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tion,  or  cxceeils  it  in  plentifulncfs  of  fifli,  the  excellency  of  its  timber, 
or  the  commodiou)hcrs  of  its  mill  privileges."     [_Sul/ii>an,'] 

Proceeding  weftward,  over  St.  George's,  Pemaquid,  Damarifcotta, 
and  Sheepfcot  rivers,  which  extend  but  a  little  way  into  the  country, 
you  come  to  Kcnnebeck,  which,  next  to  Penobfcot,  is  the  fined  river 
in  this  country. 

"Three  miles  from  the  Chops,  the  ifland  called  Swan  Ifland,  di- 
vides tlie  waters  of  the  river.  This  ifland  is  found  to  be  feven  miles 
long,  and  was  anciently  the  feat  of  tlie  Sachem  Kenebis,  who  fold,  or 
pretended  to  fell  all  the  country  on  botli  fides  of  the  river,  and  alfo  the 
ifland.  The  river  Kennebeck,no  doubt,took  its  prefent  appellation  from 
a  race  of  Sagamores  of  the  name  of  Kcfi:bts.  The  waters  which  form 
Swan  Illand,  are  navigable  on  both  fides  of  it,  but  the  channel  on  the 
eaft  fide  is  moftly  ufed.  Thirty-eight  miles  from  the  fea,  we  find  a 
fmall  ifland,  called  by  the  natives  Nahunkeag,  which  fignifies  the 
land  where  eels  are  taken.  Within  three  miles  of  this  ifland,  a  fmall 
river  coming  wefl:,  from  ponds  which  are  in  the  town  of  Winthrop, 
runs  into  the  Kcnnebeck,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Cobbefeconte, 
as  tlie  Englifli  pronounce  it,  but  by  the  Indians  was  called  CobbifTe- 
conteag,  which  in  their  language  is  the  land  where  fturgcon  are 
taken. 

Six  miles  further  up  the  river  we  find  the  head  of  tlie  navigable 
^Yaters.  Tin's  is  a  bafon  forty-fix  miles  from  the  fea,  and  very  com- 
modious for  the  anchoiing  of  veffels. 

On  tlie  call  bank  of  the  fmall  fall  which  terminates  the  navigation 
of  the  Kcnnebeck,  is  Fort  Wellcrn, ,  which  was  ereftcd  in  the  year 
1752.  From  that  fort  to  Taconnet  Fall  it  Is  eighteen  miles.  This 
is  a  great  fill  of  wnter  ;  and  on  the  bank  of  it,  on  the  callern  fide  of 
the  river,  is  the  fort  wlilch  was  created  under  tlie  orders  of  Governor 
Shirley,  in  the  year  1754,  and  called  Fort  Halifax.  This  fort  is  on 
a  point  oi  land,  which  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Sel)afta- 
cook  with  the  Kcnnebeck,  by  which  the  latter  is  increafed  one-third 
by  the  waters  of  that  river.  The  Sebaftacook  comes  from  lakes 
n^farly  north  from  its  mouth  ;  and  in  its  windings  receives  brooks  and 
fmall  rivers,  for  the  fpace  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

Thirty  miles  above  Fort  Halifax,  as  the  river's  courfe  is,  thf 
flream  called  Sandy  River,  lofes  its  waters  in  the  Kcnnebeck,  at  tJie 
point  where  the  ancient  town  of  Norridgewock  was.  Forty  miles,  or 
near  that  diflancc  further  up,  the  river  Kcnnebeck  takes  a  foutliweft- 
v.-ard  courfe. 

The  Kcnnebeck  nirning  again  weftward,  receives  the  caflern 
luanrh,  at  Hfcy  miles  dilVance  from  Norridgewock.  The  main  branch 
of  the  Kcnncljcck,  winding  into  the  wildcrnefs,  forms  a  neccfllty  for 
fevcral  carrying  places,  one  ot  which,  called  the  Great  Carrying  Place, 
is  five  miles  acrofv,  and  the  river's  courfe  gives  a  diftance  of  thirty- 
five  mile-;,  for  that  which  is  gained  by  five  on  the  dry  land.  At  one 
hundred  milt-;  dillancc,  or  perhaps  more  from  the  mouth  of  tlie  eaft- 
em  hrancli,  the  fourcc  of  the  mJiin  or  weftcrn  branch  of  the  Kenne- 
bf-ck  is  found  cMciuIed  a  great  dUlance  .along  fide  the  river  Chau- 
dicrc,  which  canicK  tlic  v.aters  from  the  high  lands  Into  tlie  St. 
Lawrence.  The 
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The  befl:  defcription  of  this  branch  of  the  Kennebec!:,  is  h:id  froni 
the  officers  who  palfed  this  route  under  the  command  of  Genera! 
Arnold,  in  1775  :  Among  them,  there  is  not  any  dne  more  capable 
of  giving  a  deftiiption  of  the  river  than  General  Dearborn,  who  is 
now  a  member  of  Congrefs  :  A  great  part  of  the  defcz  iption  of  this 
branch  is  taken  from  him.  There  are  no  lakes,  but  fome  few  fmall 
ponds  and  moraifes  at  the  fource  of  this  branch.  The  carrying-place 
from  boatable  waters  in  it,  to  boatable  waters  in  the  river  Chaudiere, 
is  only  five  miles  over. 

The  eaftem  branch  of  the  Kennebeck,  which  unites  with  the  other 
above  Norridgewock,  iffues  from  a  body  of  waters  v/hich  lie  north 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  confluence  of  the  tv%'o  branches.  Thefe 
waters  are  called  Moofe  Pond  or  Moofe  Lake.  The  fides  of  the  lake 
are  fo  crooked  that  the  body  of  waters  hath  an  irregular  iigure  ;  but 
the  lake  contains  three  times  as  much  water  &s  is  found  in  Lake 
George.  There  are  very  high  mountains  to  the  north  and  well  of 
this  lake,  and  from  thefe  the  waters  run  by  many  channels  to  the  Sti 
Lawrence. 

The  Kennebeck  affords  great  quantities  of  lumber,  atid  is  inhabited 
by  feveral  fpecies  of  valuable  fiifi,  in  the  feafon  fuited  to  their  kindsi 
Salmon  and  fturgeon  are  taken  in  great  abundance  there,  and  fhad 
and  alewives  relieve  the  wants  of  the  neceffitous  part  of  the  Inhab- 
itants. 

The  river  Kennebeck  forms  the  nearefl  fea-pott  for  the  people  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  river  Connefticut.*  Several  furveys  have  been 
made  acrofs  the  country,  and  the  land  is  faid  to  be  capable  of  furnilh- 
ing  a  good  road  at  an  ordinary  expenfe.  The  town  of  Portland  may 
confider  this  as  a  iivalfhip  to  their  claim  upon  the  country  beyond 
the  White  Mountains,  to  which  there  can  be  no  reafonable  objection, 
becaufe  this  kind  of  emulation  tends  much  to  a  promotion  of  the 
public  intereft."      [^Su/Hvan.'] 

Sheepfcot  river  is  navigable  "20  or  30  miles,  and  empties  into  the 
ocean  a  little  to  the  eaft  of  Kennebeck.  On  this  river  is  the  import- 
ant port  of  Wifcaflet,  in  the  townfhip  of  Pownalborough. 

Amerifcoggin,  now  more  generally  called  Androfcoggin,  properly 
fpeaking,  is  but  tlie  main  wefternbrancli  of  the  Kennebeck.  Its  fources 
are  north  of  Lake  Umbagog:  Its  coarfe  is  fouthwardlvjtill  it  approach- 
es near  the  White  Mountains,  from  which  it  receives  Moofe  and  Peat- 
body  rivers  ;  and  then  turns  to  the  eaft,  and  then  foutheaft,  in  whick 
courfe  it  paiTes  Avithin  two  miles  of  the  fea-coaft,  and  turning  north 
runs  over  Pejepfcot,  falls  into  Merry  ^Meeting  Bay,  where  it  forms  a 
Juniftion  with  the  Kennebeck,  20  miles  from  the  fea.  Formerly,  from 
this  bay  to  the  fea,  the  confluent  ftream  was  called  Sagadahock. 
.  The  lands  on  this  river  are  very  good.  Stevens's  river  heads  within  a 
mile  of  Merry  Meeting  Bay.  A  canal,  uniting  thefe  waters,  has  late- 
ly been  opened.  Cuffen's  river  is  between  Freeport  and  North  Yar- 
mouth. Royal's  river  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea  in  North  Yarmouth. 
Prefumfcut  is  fed  by  Sebacook  lake,  and  empties  into  Cafco  Bay,  e.ill 

of 

*  The  diftance  was  meafured  in  1793,  and  found  to  be  90  miles  from,  the  tid« 
in  Keanebeck  to  the  Upper  Coos. 
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of  Portland.  Nonefuch  river  pafies  to  fea  tlirough  Scarborough  :  I: 
receives  its  name  from  its  extraordinary  freihcts.  Dunilan  and  Spur- 
•wink  are  fmall  rivers  as  you  pafs  weft. 

Saco  river  is  one  of  the  three  largeO:  rivers  in  this  Diftricfl.  The 
principal  part  of  its  v.atcrs  fall  from  the  White  Mountains  :  Its 
courfe,  fome  diftance  from  its  fource,  is  fnuthwardly  ;  it  then  fudden- 
ly  bends  to  the  eaft  and  cro/Tes  into  tlia  Diilrict  of  Maine,  and  th^a 
Biakes  a  large  bend  to  the  northeatl,  sdii.  and  ibuthweft,  embracing 
ihe  fine  townlhip  of  Fryeburg,  in  the  county  of  .York.  Its  general 
courfe  thence  to  the  fua  is  foutheall.  Great  and  Little  Oifapy  rivers 
fall  into  it  from  the  weft.  This  river  is  navigable  for  fliips  to  Saco 
Falls  about  fix  miles  from  tlie  fea.  Here  the  river  is  broken  by  In- 
dian Ifland,  over  which  is  the  poft  road.  A  bridge  is  thrown  over 
each  of  the  branches.  A  number  of  mills  are  ere(fled  here,  to  which 
logs  arc  floated  from  40  to  ^o  miles  above  ;  and  vcfFcls  can  come 
quitc.to  the  mills  to  take  in  the  lumber.  Four  million  feet  of  pine 
boards  were  annually  fawed  at  thefc  mills  before  the  war.  BiddeforJ 
and  PeppereUborough  lie  on  either  fide  of  the  mouth  of  this  river. 
Moufom,  York  and  Cape  Neddock  rivers,  in  the  county  of  York,  are 
fhort  and  inconfiderable  iheams. 

Wc  have  already  mefttioncd  tlie  moft  confiJerable  lakes  <vhich  are 
known  in  this  DiftriJl.  Lake  Sebacook,  18  miles  N.  W.  of  Portland, 
in  extent  is  equal  to  two  large  townlhips,  and  is  conncftcd  with  Long 
Pond,  on  the  N.  W.  by  Sungo  river.  The  whole  extent  of  thefe 
waters  is  nearly  30' miles  N,  W.  and  S.  E. 

Bays  and  Capes.]  The  principal  bays  are  Pafiiimaquoddy,  Ma- 
chlas,  Penobfcot,  Caico  and  Wells.  Of  thefe,  Penobfcot  and  C-.ifco 
arc  the  moft  icmarkablc.  Both  are  full  of  illands.  Long  Illand,  in 
the  center  of  Pcncblcot  Bay,  is  15  miles  in  length,  and  from  2  to  3  in 
bitadth,  and  foinis  an  incorporated  tov.nlliip  by  the  name  cf  Iileibo- 
rough,  containing  about  400  inhabitants.  On  a  fine  j/eninfula  on  the 
caft  fide  of  the  bay,  the  Britilli  built  a  fort  and  made  a  fettlement, 
■R'hich  is  710W  the  ihirc  town  in  the  county  of  Hancock.  The  points 
<  f  Cafto  Bay  are  Cape  Small  Point  on  the  eaft,  and  Cape  Elizabeth 
on  llic  weft.  'J'his  bay  is  about  2  c  miles  wide,  and  14  deep,  forming 
a  moll  excellent  hnrbour  for  vcifels  of  any  burden,  and  inter ipcrfca 
with  a  nmltitude  of  iflands,  fomc  of  which  are  nearly  large  enough 
for  townlhips.  Wells'  Bay  lies  between  Cape  Poirpoife  and  Cape 
Neddock.* 

Proouctions.]  Tlic  foil  of  this  country,  in  general,  where  it  is 
properly  fitted  to  receive  the  feed,  appears  to  be  very  friendly  to  the 
growth  of  whtar,  rye,  barley,  f>ats,  pea*,  hemp,  flax,  as  well  as  for  ihc 

S'udutftion  of  almoft  all  kinds  of  culinaiy  roots  and  plants,  and  for 
nglifh  grafi ;  and  alfo  for  Indian  corn,  efpcci.illy  if  the  feed  be  pro- 
cured from  a  more  northern  climate.  Hops  are  the  fpontancous 
growth  of  this  couati-y.  It  is  yet  problematical  whether  apple  and 
Other  fruit  trees  will  flourifli  in  the  uortliera  and  eaftcru  pai  ts  of  this 

Dillrid. 

•  Thfr-  *rt  imny  other  b»yj  of  lefs  note  on  this  coaft,  for  an  account  of  which, 
»pj  .\  minute  Jf  fcripiiun  of  the  riven  which  intcrlcd  this  country,  the  r»4Jcr  is 
rt{^itai  to  JifJge  SuH'*«n's  Hiftor;-,  page  15  to  4i. 
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iDiilrivH:.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  a  centur}'-  ac^.o,  there  v.-,;re  e;nod  or- 
chards within  the  cotliity  of  Walliin\Ttcn,  fiboiit  tlie  Bay  of  Paiilima- 
quoddy,  which  were  deftroyed  lifter  Coh  Chuicli  broke  up  the  French 
fcttlemeuts  at  that  place.  Froni  fome  expeiinicnts  of  the  prcitnt  in- 
habitants, the  preiumption  is  rather  againfl  the  growth  of  fruit  trees. 
In  the  county  of  York,  fruit  is  nearly  as  plenty  as  in  New  Hamp.Qiire. 
l^'his  country  Is  uncommonly  good  for  graz.injT,  and  large  flocks  cf 
neat  cattle  may  be  fed  botl:i  lUmmer  and  winter. 

The  natural  growth  of  this  country  confifls  of  white  pine  and  fpruce 
trees  in  large  quantities,  fuitable  formafts,  boards  and  lliingles  :  The 
white  pine  is  perhaps,  of  all  others  the  mod  ufeful  and  important ;  no 
wood  will  fupply  its  place  in-  building.  Maple,  beech,  white  and  grey 
oak,  and  yellow  birch,  may  be  conudered  as  the  principal  growth  of 
this  country.  The  birch  is  a  larg^  Tightly  tree,  and  is  ufed  tor  cabinet 
"Work,  and  receives  a  polifn  little  inferior  to  mahogany.  The  outer 
ba^k,  which  confifts  of  a  great  number  of  layers,  when  feparated,  is  aS 
Imooth  and  foft  as  the  beft  writing  paper,  and  in  fome  cafes  is  a  tolera- 
ble fubftitute  for  \U  The  low  lands  produce  fir.  This  tree  is  fit  nei- 
ther for  timber  nor  fuel ;  but  it  yields  a  baharn  that  is  highly  prized. 
This  balfam  is  contained  in  fmall  protuberances  like  bliitcrs,  under  the 
fmooth  bark  of  the  tree.  ■  The  fir  is  an  evergreen,  refembling  tlie 
ipruce,  but  very  tapering  and  neither  tall  nor  large. 

Under  this  article,  the  follo^vin^/  remarks  of  General  Lincoln  merit 
a  place. 

"  From  the  different  rivers,  in  this  eaftern  country,  waters   mij  be 
drawn  for  mills,  and  all  water  works  ;  be  fides,  many  are  the  advanta- 
ges which  arife  to  a  country,  through  which    flreams  of  water  are  fd 
liberally  interfpeifed  as  they  are  in  this  ;  and  efpeclally  when  they  a- 
Ij.nmd,  as  niany  of  thefe  do,  with  filh  of  diiterent  kinds  ;  among  them 
are  the  falmon,  (had,  alewive  and  others,  which  feek  the  quic:  waters 
of  the  Lakes,  as  the  only  places  in  v.'hich  they  can  with  fafety  lodge 
'   their  fpawns.     From  this  fource,  the  inland  counlry  inay  draw  a  fup- 
])]y  of  fifh,  equal  to  all  their  demands,  (if  they  are  not   interrupted  in 
ciieir  pafTage)  which  are  rendered  peculiarly  valuable,  as  their  annu- 
al return  is  at  a  feafon  of  ihe  year  when  moll  needed,  and  when  they 
:n  be  cured  with  a  very  little  fait ;  fo   that  a  long  and  free  ufe  of 
i;iem  will  not  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.     The  cer- 
tainty of  Uic  fupply  adds  to  its  value.     Thefe  f^fh,'  as  is  fuppofed,  and 
f  which  there  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  doubt,  return  to  the  fame  waters 
-■ally,  in  which  they  v/ere  fpawned,  ui  lefs    fome  natirral  obilruvfiion 
J  thro\^n  in  their  way.     Whilft  the  people  inland  may  be  fiippliecl 
V.  ith  thefe  lilh,  the  inhabitants  of  the   fea-coaft  may   be  fupplied  with 
the  cod  and  other  ground  iifh,  which  are  allured  quire  into  their  har- 
bours, in  purfult  of  the  river  fifh,  and  may  be  taken  with  the  greatell 
eafe,  as   no  other  craft  is  neceffary,  in  many  places,  than  a  common 
canoe.     Great    advantages  arife  alfo,   to   thofe  who  live  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  from  the  fhell  fifb,  viz.  the  lobfler,  the  fcallop  and  the  clam." 
Within  a  few  years,  the  falmon  fifhery,  in  the  bays  and  around^  the 
Ulands,  has  become  a  very  confiderable  object  to  tlie  inhabitants.     The 
logiflature   have  by  law  provided,  that   iluice  ways  be  kept  open  in 
A  a  2  the 
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the  feveral  rivers  in  this  Diftrift,  for  a  certain  number  of  days  in  th* 
year,  for  the  purpofe  of  letting  the  falmon  and  other  filh  pafs  up,  in  or- 
der to  depofit  their  fpawn.  The  benefit  of  this  regulation  begins  al- 
ready to  be  felt. 

Animals.]  Numerous  flocks  of  deer,  and  feme  moofe  of  a  large 
fize,  formerly  inhabited  this  Diftridt ;  there  are  few  now  to  be  feen, 
efpecially  in  the  weftern  parts  of  it. 

The  animals  common  to  northern  climates,  fuch  as  the  fox,  bear, 
wolf,  beaver,  &c.  are  found  hei'e ;  and  an  animal,  called  by  the  natives, 
buccarcbou,  of  a  fize  between  the  moofe  and  the  deer,  was  formerly  found 
in  this  country.  Cattle  and  hori'es  are  here  eafily  raifed  ;  and  the 
Ihecp,  on  the  Kennebeck  river  are  larger  than  in  Malfachufetts  proper, 
the  mutton  is  of  a  higher  flavour,  and  the  fleeces  much  heavier. 

The  rattle-fnake  is  the  only  poifonous  ferpent  in  this  Diftri>5t,  and  is 
feldom  feen.  Flies,  except  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  heat  of  fummer,  are 
not  troublefome. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures.]  From  the  firft  fettlement  of 
Maine,  until  the  year  1774  or  1775,  the  inhabitants  generally  followed 
the  lumber  trade  to  the  ncglctfl  of  agriculture.  This  afforded  an  im- 
mediate profit.  Large  quantities  of  corn  and  other  grain  were  annu- 
ally imported  from  Bofton  and  other  places,  without  which  it  was  fup- 
poftd  the  inhabitants  could  not  have  fubfifted.  But  the  late  war,  by 
rendering  thefe  refources  precarious,  put  the  inhabitants  upon  their 
true  interefl,  i.  e.  tJic  cultivation  of  their  lands.  TJie  inhabitants  now 
raife  a  fufiicient  quantity  for  their  own  confumption  ;  though  too  ma- 
ny arc  ft  ill  more  fond  of  the  axe  than  of  the  plough.  Their  wool  and 
flax  arc  very  good  ;  hcn)p  has  lately  been  tried  with  great  fnccefs. 
Almoft  every  family  manufadturc  wool  and  flax  into  cloth,  and  make 
hulbiindry  utcniils  of  every  kind  for  their  own  ufe. 

Exports.]  This  country  abounds  with  lumber  of  various  kinds, 
fuch  3.-,  niafts,  which  of  late,  however,  have  become  fcarce ;  white 
pine  boards,  Ihip  timber,  and  every  fpccies  of  fplit  lumber  manufac- 
tured from  pine  and  oak  ;  thefe  arc  exported  from  the  different  ports 
hi  immenfe  quantities.  Dried  filli  furniflies  a  capi'al  article  of  export, 
as  do  alfo  pickled  filh,  fuch  as  falmon,  fliad,  the  alewifc,  &c. 

MiNFRALS.]  Mcnmtuin  and  bog  iron  ore  are  found  in  fomc  parts, 
and  works  have  been  eretfted  for  its  manufacture. 

There  is  a  fpccies  of  ftonc  in  Lebanon,  in  the  county  of  York,  which 
yields  copperas  and  fulphur. 

State  of  Literature.]  The  crctlion  of  a  college  near  Cafco 
Bay  is  contemplated,  and  a  cli.irter  granted  by  the  legiflature.  Acad- 
emics in  HallowcU,  Bciwick,  Frycburg  and  Machias  have  been  incor- 
porated by  the  legiflature,  and  endowed  with  halidfomc  grants  of  the 
public  lands.  Another  at  Portland  has  been  inllituted,  but  is  not  yet 
endowed.  And  it  is  butjull  to  obfervc,  that  town  fchools  arc  very 
generally  maintained  in  mo(t  of  the  town^,  and  in  many  of  the  planta- 
tions that  arc  able  to  defray  the  qxpcnfe  ;  and  a  fpirit  of  improvement 
is  hicrcafmg. 

CiiiEr  Towns.]  Portland  is  the  capital  of  the  Diftrid  ofMiine. 
his  fittiaied  on  a  promontory  in  Cafco  Bay,  and  wus  formerly  a  part 

of 
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<rf  Falmouth.  In  July  1786,  this  part  of  the  town,  being  the  raoft 
populous  and  mercantile,  and  lituated  on  the  harbour,  together  with 
the  iflands  which  belong  to  Falmouth,  was  incorporated  by  the  name 
of  Portland.  It  has  a  moft  excellent,  fafe  and  capacious  harbour, 
which  is  feldom  or  never  completely  frozen  over.  It  is  near  the  main 
ocean,  and  is  eafy  of  accefs.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  confider- 
able  foreign  trade,  build  Ihips,  and  are  largely  concerned  in  the  fi(h- 
ery.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  thriving  commercial  towns  in  the  Com-r 
monwealth  of  MafTachiifetts.  Although  three-fourths  of  it  was  laid 
in  aihes  by  the  Britiih  fleet  in  1775,  it  has  Jince  been  entirely  rebuilt, 
and  contains  about  2300  inhabitants.  Among  its  public  buildings 
are  three  churches,  two  for  Congregationalifts,  and  one  for  Epifcopa- 
lians,  and  a  handlbme  court-houfe. 

A  light-houfii  was  eredled  in  1790  on  a  point  of  land  called  Port- 
f  land  Head,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  It  is  a  ftone  edifice,  72 
feet  high,  exclulive  of  the  lanthorn. 

The  following  direitions  are  to  be  obferved  in  coming  into  the 
harbour.  Bring  tlie  light  to  bear  N.  N.  W.  then  run  for  it,  allowing 
a  fmall  diftance  on  the  larboard  hand  j  and  when  abreaft  of  the  fame, 
then  run  N.  by  W.  This  courfe  will  give  good  anchorage  from  half 
a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half.     No  variation  of  the  compals  is  allowed. 

York  is  74  miles  N.  E.  from  Bofton,  and  9  from  Portfmouth.  It  is 
divided  into  tw^o  pariihes  of  Congregationalifts.  York  river,  vi'hich  is 
navigable  for  veflels  of  250  tons,  6  or  7  miles  from  the  fea,  pafles 
through  the  town.  Over  this  river,  about  a  mile  from  the  fea,  a 
wooden  bridge  was  built  in  1761,270  feet  long,  exclufive  of  the 
wharves  at  each  end,  which  reach  to  tlie  channel,  and  25  feet  wide. 
The  bridge  ftands  on  tliirteen  piers ;  and  was  planned  and  conduced 
"by  Major  Samuel  Sewall,  an  ingenious  mechanic  and  a  native  of  the 
town.  In  the  year  1 793,  this  bridge  was  rebuilt  on  the  original  plan. 
The  model  of  Charles  river  bridge  was  taken  from  this,  and  was  built 
under  the  i'uperintendance  of  the  fame  gentleman.  It  has  alfo  ferved 
as  the  model  of  Maiden  and  Beverly  bridges,  and  has  been  imitated, 
even  in  Europe,  by  thofe  ingenious  AiJierlcan  artifts,  Meflieurs  Coxc 
and  Thompfon.  1. 

This  town  was  fettled  as  early  as  1630,  and  was  then  called  Aga- 
menticus,  from  a  remarkable  high  hill  in  it,  of  that  name,  a  note4 
jiand-mark  for  manners.     It  is  in  lat.  43°  16'. 

About  the  year  5640,  a  great  part  of  this  towh  was  incorporated 
y  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  by  the  name  of  Qeorgiana.     He  appointed 

Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  made  it  a  free  port.  In  1652,  when  it 
H  under  the  jurifdidtion  of  Malfachufetts,  it  aifumed  the  name  of 
fVork,  which  it  has  fnice  retained. 

Hallowell  is  a  very  flnurilhing  town,  fituated  in  latitude  44°  16',  af 
the  head  of  the  tide  waters  on  Kennebeck  river.  That  part  of  Pownal- 
borough,  on  Shcepfcot  river,  called  IVifctifci,  is  flourilhing.  Its  nav- 
igation is  greater,  in  proportion  to  its  I'lic  and  number  of  inhabitants, 
than  that  of  any  town  in  Malfachufetts.  Penobfcot,  and  Machias,  are 
alfo  towns  of  confiderable  and  increafmg  importance.  Bangor,  fituated 
at  the  head  of  the  tide  waters  on  Penobfcot  river,  latitude  45°,  it  is 
A  a  3  thought. 
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thought,  will,  in  a  few  ye^rs,  become  aphiceof  very  confideraole 
trade.  The  other  tc«ns  of  confiJeration  are,  Kittery,  Wells,  Bidde- 
ftird.  Berwick,  North  Yarmcu'Lh,  Bat]i,  Brunfwick,  Waldoborough 
and  Camden, 

Population,   Character")       In  1790, there  were  96,540101115  in 
AND  Religion.  j  this  Dillridt.     Now  there  are  upwards 

of  100,000.  In  the  year  1750  there  were  not  10,000  in  all  this  terri- 
tory. It  has  been  peopled  by  emigrants  from  Europe,  but  princi- 
pally by  people  from  other  parts  of  New  England,  and  by  a  rapid  nat- 
ural increafe.  There  arc  no  peculiar  features  in  the  char^ifler  of  the 
people  of  this  Dil^rict,  to  diilinguifh  them  from  their  neighbours  in 
New  Hamplhire  and  Vermont.  Placed  as  they  are  in  like  circum- 
ftances,  they  are  like  them  a  brave,  hardy,  enterpriling,  induftrious,  hof 
pitalile  people.  The  prevailing  religious  denominations  are  Congre- 
jjarionalills  and  Baptilts  ;  there  arc  fomc  Quakers,  a  few  Mcthodifts, 
Epifcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics.  ^ 

In  1794  there  were  40  mini  Iters  of  the  Congregational  denomina- 
tion in  tliis  Dilb  icl,  and  1 1  vacant  churches  of  the  fame  denomination. 
There  were  at  this  period  a  conlidcrable  number  of  Anabapiilt  preach- 
ers, who  were  chieriy  itinerant,  two  Prefbyterian  miniftcr;,  one  Epifco- 
palian,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  mifflonary  at  Pallamaquoddy.  Befides 
thefc  therTwere  100  new  towns  and  plantations  in  which  no  churches 
or  any  denomination  were  formed,  many  of  which,  (cfpecially  in  the  3 
JuAvtr  counties)  have,  for  a  number  of  years  paft  received  religious  in- 
liruiftjons  from  mifhonaries  fent  among  tlicm  by  the  fociety  for  propa- 
gating  the  gcfpel. 

Indian s.]  The  remains  of  the  Penobfcot  tribe  are  tlie  only  In- 
dians who  take  up  their  refidence  in  this  Diftrid.  They  confill  of 
nbout  100  families,  and  live  together  in  regular  focieby  at  Indian  Old 
Town,  which  is  fituated  on  an  \fland  of  about  200  acres,  in  Penobfcot 
river,  ju(l:  above  the  great  fills.  They  are  Roman  Catholics,  and 
have  a  priclt,  who  refidcs  among  them  and  adminillcrs  the  ordi-. 
nances.  They  have  a  decent  houfc  for  public  worfliip,  with  a  bell,  ani 
another  building  where  they  meet  to  tranfatfl  the  public  bufincfs  oj 
their  tribe.  In  their  alfemblies  all  things  are  managed  with  ths  great-^ 
eft  order  and  decorum.  The  Sachems  form  the  legillative  and  ( 
cutivc  autliority  of  the  tribp  ;  though  the  heads  of  all  the  families  are 
invited  to  be  prcf^nt  at  their  periodical  public  meetings.  The  tribe  ii 
Jaid  to  b.:  inrrcufinj?,  in  conleqnence  of  an  obligation  laid,  by  the  Sa- 
chem'!, on  the  young  people,  to  marry  early. 

In  a  lonncr  war  this  tribe  loll  their  lands  ;  but  at  the  commencement 
of  the  lad  war,  the  Provincial  Congrefs  forbid  any  pcrkm  fettling  on 
the  lands  from  the  head  of  tlie  tide  in  Penobfcot  river,  included  ii^ 
Jincs  drawn  <ix  miks  from  tlie  river  on  cacii  fide,  i.  c.  a  trat't  twelve 
miles  wide,  intcrfrv^ed  in  the  middle  by  the  river.  Thev,  however, 
confider  that  ti.cv  have  a  right  to  hunt  and  filh  as  far  as  the  inoutb  of 
jhe  Day  of  Pcnobu  ot  extends.  Tiiis  was  their  original  r'ght,  in  «>pp9» 
jUion  to  any  other  tribe,  and  they  now  occupv  it. 

CoNSTiruTieN.]     The  fame  as  MafTachuictts.  ;, 

EaST£R3«    ^. 
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Eastern  Lands.]  In  the  Diftrldl  of  Maine  are  large  trads  of  land 
belonging  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Maffiichufetts,  which  are  collec- 
tively llyled  the  Eajiern  Lands. 

A  Committee  for  the  fale  of  thefe  lands  was  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  in  17S3,. and  from  their  report,  in  June,  179?,  it  appears, 
that  they  have  fold,  and  contrafted  to  fell,  in  behalf  of  the  Common- 
wealth, of  thefe  lands,  4,509,808  acres,  exclufive  of  the  contract  with 
J.ickfon  and  Flint  for  2,839,453  acres  ;  and  that  they  have  paid  iiUo 
the  State  Treafury,  in  Money  and  Securities  L-'^^S^ZIS     9 

Amount  of  funis  remaining  due  to  the   State,! 

exchiiive  of  the  fums  due  upon  conlrad  with  >•  33)426   10   10 

Jackfon  and  Flint.  j 


278,801    19   10 
Amount  of  expenfes  attending  the  bufmefs  (dedu5:ed)     9>795   n     8 

Leaving  to  the  Commonwealth,  neat  Balance  269,005     8     2 

From  the  above  mentioned  report  it  alfo  appears,  that  there  were, 
(June  1795)  belonging  to  the  State  and  not  under  contra^ft,  956,407 
acres,  the  greateft  part  of  which  has  been  furveyed.  This  is  exclu- 
five of  the  above  mentioned  contrail  with  Jackfon  and  Flint,  which 
includes  105,680  acres,  referved  for-mafts  by  the  ftate. 

Befides  thefe  furveyed  lands,  there  are,  belonging  to  the  Common- 
wealth, by  eitimate  of  faid  Committee, 

In  the  County  of  York 

In  the  County  of  Cumberland 

In  the  County  of  Lincoln 

In  the  County  of  Hancock^ 

In  the  Cou.-.ty  of  Wafliington  on  the") 

weft  of  PaiFamaquoddy  3 

Lands  referved  for  the  Indians, excIufive  ) 

of  townfhips  furveyed  j 

7,200,000 

Lands  between  St.  Croix  and  Paflamaquoddy,  claimed  by  the  Brit- 
ifh  Government,  2,000,000  acres. 

In  addition  to  the  feveral  tawnfhips  and  trafls  included  in  the  above 
_  cftimate,  there  remain  for  the  future  difpofition  of  Government  the 
^  Great  Ide  of  Holt,  containing  4968^  gcres  ;  and  upv^'ards  or  one  hun- 
dred other  iflands,  lying  between  Penobfcot  and  Paflamaquoddy,  of 
various  frzes,  from  828  acres,  down  to  one  acre  and  a  quarter,  con- 
taining in  the  whole  about  5000  acres,  which  have  all  been  fur- 
veyed. 

Befides  the  lands  fold,  the  fdllowing  tracts  have  been  granted  for 
the  encouragement  of  literature  and  other  ufcful  and  humane  pur- 
J50fes,  viz. 

A  a  JL 


Acies.  • 

about 

200,000 

about 

500,000 

about 

2,000,000 

about 

2,000,000 

about 

2,COC,OOC 

about 

500,000 
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Two  towndiips  to  the  fufFerers  of  Portland"!  Acres. 

One  ditto  to  Marhlehead  Academy  >    about      92,160 

One  ditto  to  Lcicefter         ditto  j 

To  Hallowell                        ditto  23,04P 

To  Berwick                           ditto  23,040 

To  Wafhington                     ditto,  at  Machias  23,040 

To  Fryeburg                           ditto'  18,617 

To  Taunton                           ditto  23,040 

To  John  Allan  and  otliers  SSj^S^ 

To  the  town  of  Bolton,  for  a  Hofpital  23,040 

To  Bowdoin  College  ,  115,200 

To  Jonathan  Eddy  and  others  about              1 1  ,doo 

Amounting  in  the  whole  to  about             385,000 

History.]  The  firft  attempt  to  fettle  tliis  country  was  made  in 
1 607, on  the  weft  fide  of  Kehncbeck^near  the  fea.  No  permanent  fettle- 
mcnt,  however,  -was  at  this  time  efFcfted.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
further  attempts  Avere  made  until  between  the  years  1620  and  1630. 

The  L)utch  formerly  had  a  fettlcmcnt  at  the  place  which  is  now 
called  Newcaftle,  which  was  under  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  governor 
of  New  York,  then  called  Manhadoes.  The  town  was  built  on  a 
beautiful  neck  of  land,  where  rows  of  old  cellars  are  now  to  be  feen. 

In  1635,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  obtained  a  grant  from  the  Council 
of  Plymouth,  of  the  tradl  of  country  between  the  rivers  Pifcataqu;i 
and  SagaJidiock,  or  Kennebeck  ;  and  up  Kennebeck  fo  far  as  to  foini 
a  fquare  of  120  mil^c.  It  is  fuppofed  that  Sir  Ferdinando  firft  infti- 
tuted  government  in  tlils'province. 

In  1639,  Gorges  obtained  from  the  crown  a  charter  of  the  foil  and 
jurifdictiou,  containing  as  ample  powers,  perhaps,  as  the  king  of 
England  ever  granted  to  uny  i\ibic(5^. 

In  the  fame  year  he  appointed  a  governor  and  council,  and  they 
adminiftcrcd  jullice  to  the  fcttlcrs  until  about  the  year  1647,  when, 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Gorges,  they  fupppfed  their  authority  ceafcd  ; 
and  the  people  on  the  fpot  univerfally  corhbined  and  agreed  to  b. 
under  civil  government,  and  to  cle(5t  their  ofHcers  annually. 

Government  was  adminiftcrcd  in  this  form  until  1652,  when  the 
inhabitants  fubmitted  to  the  Maffachufetts,  who',  by  a  new  conftruflion 
of  their  charter  wliich  was  given  to  Roffwell  and  others,  in  1628, 
claimed  the  foil  and  jurifdi*nion  of  the  Province  of  Maine  as  far  as 
the  middle  of  Cafco  Bay.  Maine  then  firil  took  the  name  of  York- 
tliirc  ;  and  county  courts  were  held  in  the  manner  they  were  in  M.if- 
fachufclts,  and  the  towns  had  liberty  to  fend  their  deputies  to  the 
j^encial  court  at  Bofton. 

In  1 69  r ,  by  charter  fiom  William  and  Mary,  the  Province  of  Maine 
and  the  large  firitory  eaftward,  extending  to  Nova  Scotia,  was  in- 
corporated with  the  M.iirachufclts  Hiy  ;  fmcc  which  it  has  been  gov- 
erned, and  courts  heUI  ns  in  other  parts  of  M.iifachufetts. 

"  The  Diitri»5l  of  Maine,  at  the  time  of  the  charier  of  Wdliam  and 
Mary,  in  1692,  was  held  under  two  appellations  ;  that  part  which  lit^ 
between  Pifcala(|ua  and  Kennebeck  rivers,  wa:.  known  by  the  name  <> 
the  Province  of  Maine;  that  part  which  lies  bet^veen  St.  Croix  and 

Kennebeck, 
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Two  townfhips  to  the  fufFerers  of  Portland  1  Acres. 

One  ditto  to  Marblehead  Academy  >    about      92,160 

One  ditto  to  Lciceftcr         ditto  J 

To  Hallowell                        ditto  2  3,04q 

To  Benvick                           ditto  23,040 

To  Wafhington                    ditto,  at  Machias  23,040 

To  Fryeburg                           ditto'  ^     18,617 

To  Taunton                           ditto  23,040 

To  John  Allan  and  others  33>i36 

To  the  town  of  Borton,  for  a  Hofpital  23,040 

To  Bowdoin  College  .  115,200 

To  Jonathan  E^dy  and  others  about              1 1,000 

Amounting  in  the  whole  to  about             385,000 

History.]  The  firft  attempt  to  fettle  this  country  was  made  h 
1 607, on  the  weft  fide  of  Kehnebeck,near  the  fea.  No  permanent  fettle^ 
inent,  however,  was  at  this  time  effcded.  It  does  not  appear  that  anj 
further  attempts  were  made  until  between  the  years  1620  and  1630. 

The  Dutch  formerly  had  a  fettlement  at  the  place  which  is  now] 
called  Newcaftle,  which  was  under  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  govemoci 
of  New  York,  then  called  Manhadoes.  The  town  was  built  on  aM 
bcaMtiful  neck  of  land,  where  rows  of  old  cellars  are  now  to  be  feen..^ 

In  1635,  '^'''  Ferdinando  Gorges  obtained  a  grant  from  the  tfouncil'^ 
of  Plymouth,  of  the  tradl  of  country  between  the  rivers  Pifcataquaj 
and  SagaJaliock,  or  Kennebeck  ;  and  up  Kennebeck  fo  far  as  to  foinij 
a  fquare  of  120  miler.     It  is  fuppofed  that  Sir  Ferdinando  firft  infti- 
tuted  government  in  tliisprovince. 

In  1 639,  Gorges  obtained  from  the  crown  a  charter  of  the  foil  and  ^ 
jnrifdidioii,  containing  as  ample  powers,  perhaps,  as  tlie  king  of  ^ 
England  ever  granted  to  iiny  lubic(5t. 

In  the  i'ame  year  he  appointed  a  governor  and  council,  and  thej 
adminirtcrcd  jullice  to  the  fcttlcrs  until  about  the  year  1647,  when,' 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Gorges,  they  fupp9fed  their  authority  ccafed  |1 
and  the  people  on  the  fpot  univerfally  combined  arid  agreed  to  bi'J 
under  civil  government,  and  to  clcift  their  oiHccrs  annually. 

Government  was  adminiftercd  in  this  form  until  1652,  when  ill* 
inhabitants  fubmitted  to  tlie  MafTachufetts,  who,  by  a  new  conftruflion 
of  their  cliarter  which  was  given  to  Roifwell  and  others,  in  1628,  ' 
claimed  the  foil  and  jiirifdi(5>ion  <^f  the  Province  of  Maine  as  far  as  . 
the  middle  of  Calco  Bay.  Maine  then  firil  took  the  name  of  York- 
fhire  ;  and  county  courts  were  held  in  the  manner  they  were  in  Maf- 
lachiilclts,  and  tlie  towns  had  liberty  to  fend  their  deputies  to  the 
j^cncral  court  at  Bod  on. 

In  1 69 1 ,  by  charter  from  William  and  Mary,  the  Province  of  Mainl- 
and the  large  trtritory  calhvard,  extending  to   Nova  Scotia,  was  i- 
corporatcd  with  the  Milfachufclts  Bay  ;  fincc  which  it  has  been  g<> 
cmcd,  and  rourls  held  as  in  other  parts  of  Maliachufctts. 

"  The  Diltri^^l  of  Maine,  at  the  lime  of  tlie  charter  of  William  and  : 
Majy,  in  1692,  was  held  under  two  appellations  ;  that  part  which  lies  j 
Iietwrcn  Pilcalafjua  and  Kennebeck  rivers,  wa:.  known  by  the  name  ot  j 
the  Province  of  Maine  ;  tliat  jvirt  which  lies  between  St.  Croix  and 

Kennebeck, 
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Kennebeck,  was  called  by  the  ancient  French  name  of  Acadie,  and 
both  thefe  names  were  preferved  in  that  charter. 

"The  Province  ci  Maine  was  not  then  confidered  as  extending  more 
than  1 20  miles  from  the  fea ;  all  the  country  beyond  that  diftance 
from  the  ocean,  was  confidered  as  crown  lands."  [^Sullivan.'] 
r  The  feparation  of  this  Diltridt  from  Maflachufetts,  and  its  ere<ftion 
into  an  independent  ftate,  have  been  fubjefts  difcuifed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants in  town-meeting,  by  the  appointment  of  the  legiflature.  Such  is 
the  rapid  fettlement  and  growth  of  this  country,  that  the  period  when 
ihis  contemplated  feparation  will  take  place,  is  probably  not  far  dilhmt. 

The  hiftory  of  this  Diftrid  has  been  written  and  publilhed  in  one 
olume,*  by  James  SuUivan,  Efq.  a,ttorney  general  of  Maflachufetts, 
*  Printed  by  Thomas  and  Andrews,  Bofton. 
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Situation   and  Extent 
Miles, 
frcateft  Length  ipof  1  ,,,,„,,,„  j"  i  °  3°'  and  5 


Sq.  Miles. 
("1°  30' a 
reateft  Breadth    90    j" ''^'''^^"  |4i°  I3'and43°  52'N.  h 
R^„„r..„  r.    -1       T)  PUNDED   nortli,  by   Vermont  and   New 

JtJOUNDARIES.  I  ¥\  \j  ,1  .  nil  a     i  •      /^ 

■'      jlJ   Hamplhire  ;  call,  by   the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; 
uth,  by  the  Atlantic,  Rhode  Illand  and  Connefticut ;  weft,  by  New 


; Divisions.]     This  part  of  Maflachufetts  is  divided  into  the  fol- 
ding counties.  \ 


iffol'k 

rorfolk:}: 


pddlefex 

fimpfhire 

ymouth 
Iriftol 

rnftable 
jDuke's 
Ijantucket 
ijWorcefter 

ijBerkfljire 
H  counties 


No.  Towns. 

No.Houf. 

No.Fam. 

No.  Inhab. 

■   23 

^355 

8038 

44875 

22 

7644 

10883 

57913 

41 

5998 

7580 

42737 

60 

9181 

9617 

5968) 

15 

4240 

5173 

29535 

15 

45  H 

5441 

317C9 

10 

2343 

2bti9 

17354 

\} 

1013 

872 

3265 
4620 

49 

8613 

9729 

56807 

26 

4476 

4899 

30291 

3  265 

54377 

65779 

378787 

Chief  Towns. 

Boston 

Dedham 
f  Salem 

1^  Newbiiryport 
f  Charleftown 
(^Concord 
I  Northampton 

Springfield 

Plymouth 

Taunton 

Bamftable 

Edgartown 

Sherburne 

Worcefter 
CStockbridge 
(_  Great  Barrlngton 


No.  Miiblt. 

18038 

1659 

7921 

4^37 

1590 
1628 

^574 
2995 
3804 
26  ;o 

4620 
2095 


1373 
Popula.  for  every  fq.  mile  60. 
Climate.] 

T  As  there  ha-!  been  no  aij>ual  fiirvey  of  this  ftate  yet  made  public,  it  is  impolljble 
ogive  its  average  length  and  breadth.  Its  northern  tine  is  about  ii6  miles  in  length  : 
'  Southern,  extending  from  the  fouthweft  corner  of  the  ftate,  to  Truro,  on  Cape 
i,-is  190  as  above  ftated.  Its  weftern  line,  on  the  ftate  of  New  York,  is  about  50 
^es.  In  other  parts  it'is  wider,  and  in  others  much  narrower. 
^  A  new  county,  formed  by  a  divifion  of  Suffolk,  in  179J. 
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Climate.]     See  New  England. 

Rivers.]  Houfatonick  river  rifes  from  feveral  fources  in  the? 
\veftern  part  of  this  Itate,  and  runs  fontherly  through  Conne-fticut, 
into  Long  Ifland  Sound.  Decrfield  river  fiills  into  Connecticut  river, 
from  tlie  weft,  between  Dcerfield  and  Greenfield.  A  moll  excellent 
and  beautiful  tr,i>5t  of  meadow  lies  on  its  banks.  Weftfield  river 
empties  into  the  Connee^cicut  at  Weft  Springfield.  Connecticut  river 
pafics  through  this  ftate,  and  intcrfefts  the  county  of  Hampfliire.  In 
its  courfe  it  runs  over  falls,  above  Deerfield,  and  between  Northamp- 
ton and  Springfield.  A  company  by  the  name  of  "  The  Proprietors 
of  the  Locks  and  Canals  on  Conne>5ticut  river,"  was  incorporated  by 
the  General  Court,  in  1792,  for  the  plirpofe  of  rendering  Connedicut 
river  pafTable  for  boats  and  other  things  from  Chicapee  river*  north- 
ward to  New  Hamplhire.  Miller's  and  Chicapee  rivers  fall  into  the 
Conneflicut  on  the  eaft  fide  ;  the  former  at  Northheld,  the  latter  at 
Springfield. 

In  the  northeaftcrn  part  of  the  ftate,  is  Merrimack,  which  we  have 
already  in  part  defcribed.  It  is  navigable  for  vefl'els  of  burden  about 
20  miles  from  its  month,  where  it  is  obftrufted  by  tlie  firft  falls,  or 
rapids,  called  Mitchell's  Eddy,  between  Bradford  and  Haverhill, 
Vaft  quantities  of  Hiip  timber,  ranging  timber,  plank,  deals,  clap- 
boards, Ihingles,  Ihives  and  other  lumber  are  brought  down  in  rafts, 
fn  conftrufted  as  to  pafs  all  the  falls  in  the  river  except  thofe  of 
Amufkaeg,  and  Pautuckel.  In  the  fpring  and  fummcr,  confiderable 
quantities  of  falmon,  ihad  and  alcwives  arc  caught,  which  arc  either 
ufed  as  bait  in  the  cod  filhcry,  or  pickled  and  Ihipped  to  the  Weft 
Indies.  There  are  12  ferries  acrois  Ihis  river  in  the  county  of  Elfex. 
The  bar  acrofs  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  a  very  great  incumbrance  to 
the  navigation,  and  is  efpecially  terrible  to  ftrangers.  There  are  16  feet 
of  water  upon  it  at  common  tides.  In  1787  the  General  Court  grant- 
ed a  fum  of  money  for  the  eredion  of  two  fufficient  light-houfes,  and 
^  made  the  maintenance  of  them  a  public  charge.  The  houfes  are  of 
wood,  and  contrived  to  be  removed  at  pkafure,  fo  as  to  be  always 
conformed  to  the  ihifting  of  the  bar  ;f  and  thus  the  fingle  rule  of 
bringing  them  in  a  line,  will  be  the  only  neceflary  direc'iion  for  vclfels 
appioaching  the  harbour,  and  by  this  direcfJion  they  may  fail  ^vith 
fafcty,  until  they  are  abreaft  of  the  lights,  where  is  a  bold  iliorc  and 
good  anchoring  giouud. 

Nadiua,  Cor.cord,  and  vShawflieen  rivers,  rife  in  this  Rate  and  run 
liDithcaftcrly  conrfc  into  the  Merrimack.  Parker's  river  takes  its  i; 
in  Rowley,  and  after  a  conrfc  of  a  few  miles,  paflcs  into  the  found 
which  fcjuratcs  Plumb  Illand  from  the  main  land.  It  is  navigable 
about  two  miles  from  its  mouth.  Ipfwich  and  Chebacco  rivers  pai« 
throvigh  the  town  of  Ipfwich  into  Ipfwich  Bay.  Miftick  river  falk 
into  Bofton  harlxmr  caii  (if  the  pcninfulu  of  Charlcftown.  It  h  navi- 
gable to  Mtdford,  thicc  miles. 

Charles 

•  See  ariiclf  Canai  «, 

f  On  «ccoiJiit  of  the  (hifi'mp  of  tljr  Sir,  «nd  tlie  w^fliing  away  of  the  point  at  the 
moiilh  of  thii  river,  (be  li^'lit-liourfi  luve  been  moved.  The  lights  now  b»ar  E.  ^U. 
and  W.  ^  S.  Bringing  both  the  light-huufe*  to  bear  in  one,  until  you  arc  .ibre**>  tt 
the  lewcr  one,  will  brinj  »ou  in  over  the  b»r  in  Uit  d«ej>rft  wgtcr. 
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Charles  river  is  aconfiderable  flream,  the  principal  branch  of  whicli 
rifcs  from  a  pond  bordering  on  Hopkinton.  It  pafTes  through  Hol- 
lillon,  and  Bellingham,  and  divides  Medway  from  Medfield,  Wrent- 
ham  and  Franklin,  and  thence  into  Dedham, where,  by  a  curious  bend, 
it  forms  a  peninfula  of  900  acres  of  land.  And,  what  is  very  fingu- 
lar^  a  ftrcam  called  Mother  Brook,  runs  ovi  of  this  river,  in  this  town, 
"  and  falls  into  Neponfit  river,  which  anfwers  to  a  canal  uniting  the 
two  rivers,  and  affords  a  number  of  excellent  mill  feats.  From  Ded- 
ham the  coude  of  the  river  is  northerly,  dividing  Newton  from  Need- 
liam,  Wedon,  and  Waltham,  palling  over  romantic  falls  ;  it  then 
bends  to  tlve  nortl'vcaft  and  eall,  through  Watertown  and  Cambridge, 
and  paifes  into  Bofton  harbour,  between  Charleflown  and  EoAon.  It 
is  navigable  for  boats  to  Watertown,  feven  miles. 

Neponfet  river  originates  chiefly  from  Muddy  and  Pnnkapog  Ponds, 
in  Stoughton,  and  Mafhapog  Pond  in  Sharon,  and  after  paffing  over 
falls  fufficient  to  carry  mills,  unites  with  other  fmall  ftreams,  and 
foims  a  very  conftant  fupply  of  water  for  the  many  mills  fituated  on 
the  river  below,  until  it  meets  the  "tide  in  Milton,  from  whence  it  is 
navigable  for  veifels  of  150  tons  burthen  to  the  bay,  diftant  about  four 
miles.  Neponfet  river,  from  Milton  to  the  bay,  forms  a  regular  and 
beautiful  ferpentine,  interfperfed  \vith  hillocks  of  wood  fo  regularly 
placed,  that  from  Milton  hill  it  affords  one  of  the  fineft  profpeds  in 
the  world.  Paffnig  Fore  and  Back  I'ivers  in  Weymouth,  you  come 
to  North  river,  which  rifes  in  Indian  Head  Pond  in  Pembroke,  and, 
•  unning  in  a  ferpentine  courfe  between  Scituate  ^nd  Marflifield,  paifes 
to  fea.  This  river,  for  its  fize,  is  remarkable  for  its  great  depth  ot 
water,  it  being  in  fome  places  not  more  than  40  or  50  feet  wide,  and 
yet  veifels  of  300  tons  are  built' at  Pembroke,  18  miles  (as  the  river 
runs)  from  its  mouth.  This  river  is  navigable  for  boats  to  the  fir  11 
fail,  5  miles  from  its  foirrce  in  Indian  Head  Pond.  Thence  to  the 
neareit  waters  which  run  into  Taunton  river,  is  only  three  miles.  A 
canal  to  connect  tlie  waters  of  thefe  two  rivers,  which  communicate 
^vith  Narraganfet  and  Maffachufetts  bays,  would  be  of  great  utility, 
as  it  would  fave  a  long  and  dangerous  navigation  round  Cape  Cod. 

Manking,  Wiwiwantick,  Acculhnel,  Aponegenfet,  and  Pafcaman- 
fet,  are  fmall  rivers  running  from  N.  and  N.  W.  into  Buzzard's  Bay. 

Taunton  river  is  made  up  of  feveral  ftreams  which  unite  in  or  near 
the  town  of  Bridgwater.  Its  courfe  is  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  till  it  falls 
into  Narraganfet  Bay  at  Tiverton,  oppofite  the  north  end  of  Rhode 
liland.  It  receives  a  confiderable  tributary  ftrcam  at  Taunton,  from 
the  northweft.  The  head  waters  of  Pautucket  and  Providence  river-i, 
in  Rhode  Ifland,  and  of  Quinnabaug  and  Shctucket  rivers,  in  Ccu- 
neclicut,  are  in  this  Rate. 

Capes.]  The  only  Capes  of  confiderable  note,  on  the  coaft  of  this 
ftate,  are  Cape  Ann  on  the  north  fide  of  Maffachufetts  Bay,  and  Cape 
C.kI  on  the  fouth.  Befides  thefe  there  is  Cape  Malabar,  or  Sandy- 
Point,  extending  10  miles  fouth  from  Clvatham  towards  Nantucket — 
'"'spe  Poge,  t!ie  north  point  of  Chabaquiddick  ;  and  Gay  Head,  the 

-ft  point  of  Martha's  Vineyard. 

Cape 
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Cape  Cod,  fo  called  probably  from  the  multitudes  of  cod-fifh  which 
are  found  on  its  coaft,  is  the  foutheafterly  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Malfachufetts.  In  fhape  it  refembles  a  man's  arm  when 
bended,  with  the  hand  turned  inward  towards  the  body.  The  Cape 
comprehends  die  county  of  Barnftable,  though  the  name  Cape  Cod, 
ought  to  be  confined  to  the  nortliern  point.  It  is  between  60  and  70 
miles  in  length,  containing  about  400  fquare  miles. 

Province  Town  is  the  hook  of  the  Cape,  and  is  generally  narrow, 
the  wideft  place  not  being  more  than  tliree  miles.  The  harbour, 
which  is  capacious,  opens  to  the  fouthward,and  has  depth  of  water 
for  any  Ihips.  It  is  fafe,  except  when  ftrong  winds  blow  from  the 
S.  E.  when  vefTels  fometimes  drag  their  anchors,  the  bottom  being 
fandy.  //  'was  ihc  Jlrjl  port  entered  by  our  forefathers,  ivhtn  they  came  to  fettle 
this  country  in  1620.  This  place  has  been  in  a  ftate  of  thriving  and 
decaying  many  times.  It  is  now  rifmg.  It  contains  upwards  of  100 
families,  whofe  whole  dependence  is  upon  tlie  fea  for  their  fupport. 
They  employ  between  twenty  and  thirty  fail  of  vcfTcls,  great  and 
fmall,  in  the  cod  lilhery.  Tliey  have  been  remarkably  fuccelsful  of* 
late.  Ten  of  their  ve/fels,  employed  in  1790  upon  tlie  Grand  Bank, 
took  11,000  quintals  of  cod  filh.  They  had  not  (in  1791)  loft  a  vef- 
fel,  or  a  man,  in  the  bufinefs,  fmce  the  war. 

The  houfcs  ftand  upon  the  inner  fide  of  the  hook  of  the  cape,  front- 
ing foutheaft,  and  looking  into  the  harbour.  They  are  fmall,  one 
ftoiy  high,  and  Rand  in  one  range  upon  tlie  beach;  the  flakes  on 
which  they  dry  their  fifh  are  round  them.  Tlie  vefTels  run  in  upon  the 
fhore,  which  is  a  foft  fand,  throw  their  fifh  over,  where  tlicy  are  waili- 
ed  from  the  fait,  and  carried  up  to  tlie  flakes  on  hand-barrows. 

They  raife  nothing  from  their  lands,  but  are  wholly  dependent  up- 
on Bollon  market  and  other  places,  for  every  kind  of  vegetable 
produ(51ion. 

Tlicre  were  in  1791,  but  two  horfes  and  two  yoke  of  oxen  kept  in 
the  town.  They  had  about  fifty  cows,  which  fed  in  the  fpring  upon 
beach  grafs,  which  grows  here  and  there  upon  tlie  fliore  ;  and  in  fum- 
mer  in  the  iunkcn  ponds,  and  marfliy  places,  that  are  found  between 
the  fand  hills.  Ilcie  the  cows  are  feen  wading,  and  even  fwimming, 
plunging  their  heads  into  the  water  up  to  their  horns,  picking  a  fcan- 
ly  ful)nitence  from  the  roots  and  herbs  produced  in  tlic  water.  They 
arc  fed  in  the  winter  on  fcdge,  cut  upon  the  flats. 

Except  a  border  of  loofc  fand,wliich  runs  rotuid  the  whole  place, 
it  is  very  broken  and  hilly.  Thefc  hills  are  white  fand,  and  thair  pro- 
duce is  whortleberry  bulhcs,  and  fmall  pitch-pine  (hrubs.  The  pines 
Titxx.  the  village  have  been  mucli  cut  off  for  firewood.  Cutting  a- 
way  the  wood,  cxpnlcs  the  hills  to  he  loin  away  by  the  vioL-nce  of 
the  winds,  and  in  fomc  inflances  perfons  have  been  obliged  to  remove 
tlicir  houfcs  to  prevent  being  covered  up.  Thcfe  hills  and  fand  heap'? 
arcconllantly  Ih.ftiiig  ;  an)  when  lorn  away  in  one  place,  are  pi;cd 
up  on  another.  It  is  not  udVeciucnt,  to  have  their  filh  flakes  covered 
tjp  with  banks  of  fand  like  fnow.  Immediately  in  Itepping  from  any 
houfe,  the  foot  finks  in  I'and  to  the  depth  of  the  flioe.  The  inoft  fouth- 
erly  point   of  ihis  place,  called  Wood   End,  is  two  miles  foutliweft 

from 
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from  the  village.  What  is  called  Race  Point,  known  to  all  fcamen, 
is  the  northwefterly  extremity  of  the  Cape,  and  lies  northweft  from 
the  village,  diftant  three  miles. 

A  traveller,  in  pafling  from  the  village  over  to  Race  Point,  about 
midway,  travels  fome  diftance  through  a  pine  woods,  the  trees  about 
twenty  feet  in  height ;  at  length  he  finds  the  path  obilrufled  witli  a 
mound  of  fand,  almoft  perpendicular,  rifmg  among  the  trees  to  tlieir 
tops.  His  horfe  with  difficulty  mounts  this  precipice,  his  feet  fink- 
ing almoll  to  the  knees  in  the  fand.  This  volume  of  fand  is  gradu- 
ally rolling  into  the  woods  with  the  winds,  and  as  it  covers  the  trees 
to  the -tops,  they  die.  As  foon  as  a  traveller  mounts  this  bank,  a 
curious  fpe(5tacle  prefents  to  view,  a  defert  of  white  fand,  five  miles  in 
length,  parallel  with  the  fea,  and  one  mile  and  an  half  in  breadth. 
The  tops  of  the  trees  appear  above  the  fand,  but  they  are  all  dead. 
Where  they  have  been  lately  covered,  the  jpark  and  twigs  are  (till  re- 
maining;  from  others  they  are  fallen  off;  fome  have  been  fo  long 
whipped  and  worn  out  with  the  fand  and  winds,  that  there  is  nothing 
remaining  but  the  hearts  and  knots  of  the  trees.  But  over  the  greater 
part  of  this  defert  the  trees  have  long  fince  difappeared. 

After  croffing  this  wildernefs,  where  the  horfe  fmks  to  his  fetlocks 
at  every  ftep,  you  arrive  at  Race  Point.  Here  are  a  number  of  huts, 
ereded  by  the  perfons  Avho  come  over  from  the  village  to  fifh  in  boats. 
Here  they  keep  their  fiihing  apparatus,  and  lodge.  At  the  diftance 
of  fifteen  rods  from  the  point,  the  water  is  thirty  fathoms  in  depth,  and 
cod,  haddock  and  other  kinds  of  fifh,  are  taken  in  plenty  whenever 
the  weather  will  permit.  They  take  many  kinds  of  fiih  with  feins, 
fuch  as  pollock,  mackarel,  and  herrings  :  The  two  latter  are  often 
taken  in  their  harbour  in  great  abundance.  At  this  place,  Race  Point, 
are  feen,  at  fome  times,  hundreds  of  fharks  lying  on  the  fhcre, 
which  have  been  caught  by  the  boats  when  fifhing  for  cod.  They 
weigh  from  three  to  fix  hundred  weight.  Their  livers,  which  pro- 
duce oil,  are  the  only  parts  of  them  of  which  any  ufe  is  made.  They 
are  taken  by  a  large  hook,  baited  with  a  cod-fifh,  and  faftened  to  an 
iron  chain  with  a  fwivel,  to  prevent  them  from  biting  or  twifting  it  off. 
When  the  fiiark  has  feized  the  hook,  they  drag  him  up  to  the  fl:ern 
of  the  boat,  and  being  too  large  to  take  on  board  the  boats  there  made 
tife  of,  they  row  afhore  with  him,  drag  him  up  on  the  beach,  rip  him 
open,  take  out  his  liver,  and  the  carcafs  is  left  to  periih.  Fiihing, 
either  at  fea  in  veflels,  or  round  the  fhore  in  boats,  is  the  whole  em- 
ployment of  all  the  inhabitants.  There  is  no  employment  but  this, 
to  which  they  can  turn  their  attention.  And  the  boys  as  foon  as  they 
have  ftrength  to  pull  a  cod-filh,  are  put  on  board  a  boat  or  a  veflel. 

As  this  harbour  is  of  fo  much  confequence,  often  affording  a 
fhelter  from  florms  to  veflels  both  inward  and  outward  bound,  it  is 
of  importance  that  there  fhould  always'  be  a  fettlement  here.  The 
Province  formerly  afforded  them  fome  encouragement, befides  exempt- 
ing them  from  taxation  ;  but  there  is  now  hardly  a  town  in  the  ftate 
more  thriving  and  able  to  help  tliemfelves.  Cape  Cod  in  general  is  a 
thin,  barren  foil,  by  far  the  moft  fo  of  any  part  of  New  England. 
But  the  fea  air  impregnates  all  vegetables  with  a  quality  which  renders 

them 
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rhcm  far  more  nutritive  to  cattle,  than  the  fame  quantity  far  inlands 
It  being  an  undoubted  fad,  tlrar  ciitilo  will  do  well  in  fuch  paftures,  as^ 
far  up  in  thd  country,  would  ilarve  them  at  once.  Their  fait  hay^ 
which  is  almoit  their  only  fora:ge,  affords  a  nranure  which  is  alfo  far 
fuperior  to  that  which  is  made  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea.  This 
greatly  aOifts  their  crops  of  corn  and  rye,  beyond  what  the  land 
proiftill's  in  I:s  appearar.ce.  The  lands  of  Cape  Cod  could  never  fup- 
porr  its  inhabitants,  which  are  now  upwards  of  r8,coo.  A  great 
jjan  oi'  the  m.en  and  bo)s  are  conftantly  employed  at  fca.  In  thij 
bufinefs  they  fupport  themfelves  and  families ;  and  it  is  obfervcd,  that 
the  young  people  form  family  connexions  earlier  in  life,  than  in  any , 
other  part  of  the  country  ;  which,  perhaps,  is  one  evidence,  that  the 
means  offubhlknce  are  eafily  obtainable.  Cape  Cod  is  a  nurfery  for 
feamen,  and,  in  that  view,  one  of  the  mod  important  places  in  the 
rtate,  or  in  America.  If  the  cultivation  of  the  fea  is  ableirmg  to  any 
Titition  we  may  confider  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  as  the  moft  va.lu- 
al)le  among  our  countrymen. 

The  Cape  abounds  with  clear  frefh  ponds,  generally  [locked  with 
filh.     There  is  little  funken  land.     The  wood  on  tlie  Cape  is  general- 
ly pitch  pine.     TUcie  are  few  or  no   itones  below  Harwich.     The 
•cellars  are  walled  witli  brick,  in  a  circular  form,  to  prevent  the  loofe 
f£and  from  caving  in.     The  wells  arc  fecured  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
rthey  are  obliged  to  keep  them  covered,  to  prevent  the  fand  from  blov,-- 
.ing  in,  and  fpolling  the  water.     Formerly,  tlie  inhabitants  took  many 
Avhalcs  round  the  Cape,  chiefly  in  MaiHichufetts  bay  ;  but  that  bufi- 
nefs is  almoft  at  an  end.     Tie  manner  of  taking  black  fifli  is  fome- 
^vhat  fmgular.     They  are  a  filh  of  the  whale  kind,  of  about  five  tons 
"Weight,  and  produce  oil,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  whale.     When  a 
iho'A  of  ihcni  is  difcovered,  which  fomeliir.-cs  confitls  of  feveral  hun- 
J'^ods,  the  inhiibilants  put  off  in  boats,  get  without  them,  and  drive 
thtin,  like  fo  many  cattle,  on  to  the  Ihore  and  flats,  where  they  are 
left  by  the  tide  and  fall  an  cafy  prey.     Tlie  fliore  of  the  Cape'is  in 
many  places  covered  with  the  huge  bones  of  thefe  filh  and  oi  whales, 
uhich  icniain  unconfumed  for  many  years.    Many  perfons  conjedfure, 
that  the  Cape  is  gradually  wearing  away,  and  that  it  will  finally  lull 
a  Cicrifice  to  the  ravages  of  the  wnnds  and  the  feas  ;  and  many  circum- 
iiances  favour  fuch  an  opinion.     At  Province  Town  harbour,  ftumpi 
of  trees  are  leen,  which  the  fea  now  covets  in  common  tides.     When 
t'.ic  Englilh  firll  fettled  upon  the  Cape,  there  was  an  illand  offChat- 
h.im,  at  three  leagues  dilla;KC,  called  JVM's  fflarJ,  containing  twenty 
acres,  covered  widi  red  cedar  or  favin.     The  inhabitants  of  Nantuck- 
et ulud  to  carry   wood  from  it.     This  illand  has  been  wholly  worn 
away  ff-r  alniolf  a  century.     A  large  rock,  that  was  upon  the  illand, 
and  which  fettled  as  thc^arlh  walhed  away,  now  marks  the  place  ;  it 
riles  as  much,  above  the  bottom  of  the  fca,  as  it  ufcd  to  rile  above  tlw 
furfacc  of  the  ground.     The  water  is  fix  fiithoms  deep  on  this  fpot. 
And  injTiany  places  on  the  Cape,  the  fca  appears  to  be  encroaching 
ou  the  land. 

The  Cape  is  fo  expofcd  to  winds  in  every  diredion,  that  fruit  trees 
do  do:  ihiivc.     Theic  are'few  orchards,  of  any  confcquence,  below 

Barnftable. 
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Barnftable.  There  is  not  a  ciJcr  mill  in  the  coi.intry.  In  many  places, 
their  foitfft  trees,  havs  more  the  appearance  of  a  prim  hedge,  thanot" 
timber. 

The  Cape  is  an  healthy  fituation,  except  for  ihofe  sonditution  j 
which  are  too  delicate  for  the  piercing  winds  that  come  from  the  fea. 
The  inhabitants  in  general,  live  as  long  as  in  other  parts  of  the  north- 
em  States. 

The  winds,  in  every  diredion  come  from  the  fea  ;  and  invalids,  by 
vifiting  the  Cape,  fometimes  experience  the  fame  benefit  as  from  going 
to  fea.* 

Bays.]  The  principal  bays  on  the  coaft  of  MafTachufetts  are,  Ip- 
fwich,  Bofton,  Plymoutli,  Cape  Cod  or  Bainllable,  and  Buzzard's 
Bays.     There  are  other  bays  of  lefs  note. 

Islands.]  Many  iflands  are  fcattered  along  the  coaft,  the  moCz 
noted  of  which  are  Plumb  Illand,  which  is  about  nine  miles  in  length, 
extending  from  Merrimack  river  on  the  north,  to  the  entrance  t>£ 
Ipfwich  river  on  the  fouth,  and  is  feparated  from  the  main  land  by  a 
narrow  found,  called  Plumb  Illand  river,  fordable  in  feveral  places  at 
low  water.  It  confifts  principally  of  fand,  blown  into  curious  heaps, 
and  crowned  with  bufhes  bearing  the  beach  plum.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  valuable  property  of  fait  marfh,  and  at  the  fouth  end  of  the 
ifland  are  two  or  three  good  farms.  On  the  north  end  are  the  light- 
houfes  before  mentioned.  On  the  fea  fhore  of  this  ifland,  and  on 
Salifbury  beach,  the  Marine  Society,  and  other  gentlemen  of  Newbu- 
ryport,  have  humanely  erected  feveral  fmiill  houfes,  furniflied  with 
fuel  and  other  conveniences  for  the  relief  of  mariners  who  may  be 
Ihipwrecked  on  this  coaft.  s 

Nantucket  Islai4D  is  15  miles  in  length,  and  1 1  in  breadth,  about 
70°  W.  long,  and  41°  20'  N.  lat.  eight  leagues  fouthward  of  Cape 
Cod.  The  climate  of  this  ifland  is  mild,  compared  with  that  of  the 
adjacent  country.  The  foil  is  light  and  fandy,  except  fome  part, 
where  the  town  ftands,  and  fome  trads  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  ifland, 
which  are  of  a  loamy,  nch  foil.  It  is  well  watered  with  ponds  and 
fprings.  A  long  fandy  point  projefls  from  the  eaft  end  of  the  ifland 
to  the  northward  and  weftward,  on  which  ftands  the  light-houfe, 
ereiSed  in  1784.  Between  this  point  and  the  northern  fhore  of  the 
ifland,  is  a  bay  which  aflfords  a  fine  road  for  flnps,  except  with  the 
\Pind  at  N.  W.  when  there  is  a  heavy  fwell.  The  harbour  is  a  bafon 
within  this  bay,  obftiufted  by  a  fand  bar,  snvvhich  are  74:  feet  water 
at  low  tide  ;  within  the  bar  are  12  or  14  feet  wat^r. 

The  neighbouring  fea  produces  cod,  hallibut,  fturgcon,  fliad,  her- 
ring, bafs,  eels,  Sec.     On  the  land,  are  horfes,  cattle,  fueep  and  hogs. 

In  I  790,  there  were  4,619  inhabitants  on  this  ifland.  The  men  are 
principally  robuft,  enterprifuig  feamen  and  mechanics.  The  feamen 
are  fi^id  to  be  the  moft  expert  whalemen  in  the  world.  The  women 
arc  handfome,  and  make  good  wives  and  good  mothers.  TJie  in- 
habitants arc  remarkable  for  living  together  like  one  great  and  har- 
monious family. 

"Tlie 

*  See  Maffachufetts  Magaziive  for  March,  1791,  whence  the  foregoing  account  of 
Caps  Cod  is  principally  taken. 
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"  The  liind  is  held  in  common  by  the  inhabitants,  i.  e.  the  ifland  is 
fuppofcd  to  he  divided  into  27  Ihares;  (fome  few  private  farms  except- 
ed)— each  ihare  is  entitled  to  a  certain  portion  of  land,  which  die 
owner  may  take  up  in  any  part  of  the  common  land,  and  convert  it 
to  what  ufe  he  thinks  proper.  Each  fhare  is  fubdivided  into  lelfer 
fharcs,  called  Coiv's  Cummons,  whicli  give  the  proprietor  a  privilege  to 
turn  out  as  many  cows  or  other  cattle  as  he  owns  of  fuch  parts  in 
common  or  other  ftock,  in  the  proportion  of  one  horfe  or  16  fheep  to 
two  cow's  commons  ;  which  ftock  feeds  on  any  part  of  the  laud  that 
is  not  converted  into  a  field."  All  the  cows,  amounting  to  about  500, 
feed  together  in  one  herd  :  All  the  iheep  in  one  pafture.  Each  pro- 
prietor marks  his  own.  On  the  days  of  fhearing,  which  are  com- 
monly tnvo,  on  about  the  20th  of  June,  and  which  arc  high  fefti\e  days 
among  the  inhabitants,  all  the  Iheep  are  driven  into  an  inclofure,  and 
each  proprietor  feleifts  and  Ihears  his  own  flieep. 

Tlie  proprietors  in  common,  plant  about  675  acres  of  com  a  year, 
aveT  aging  about  12  bufhels  an  acre,  making  an  aggregate  of  8,100 
Imlhcls,  befiJes  about  4000  bulhels  laifcd  on  the  private  farms. 
Every  other  year  the  land  is  fovved  partly  with  rye,  and  partly  with 
oats,  yieluing  yearly  about  500  bulhels  of  the  former,  and  8000  of  the 
latter  ;  befides  what  is  raifed  on  the  private  farms. 

The  idand   is   continually  leflening  by   the  wafhing  of  the  fea. 
Shells  of  the  fame  kind  as  are  now  found  on  the  furface,  have  been 
dug  from  wells  40  or  50  feet  below  the  furface,  which  indicate  that ' 
at  fome  former  period  the  earth  has  encroached  up»n  the  fea. 

This  ifland  was  granted  to  Thomas  Mayhew  in  1641,  by  the  agent 
of  William,  Eavl  of  Stirling.  In  1 659,  Mayhew  conveyed  nine-tenths 
of  it  to  nine  proprietors,  who  the  fame  year  began  the  fettlement  of 
the  illand.      [_Fol^cr  and  Macfs  Account  of  Nantucket. ~\ 

The  ifland  of  itfclf  conflilutes  one  county,  which  bears  tlie  name  of 
the  illand.  Sherburne  is  the  only  town,  and  contains  the  bulk  of  tlie 
inhabitants. 

A  bank  of  difcount  and  depofit  was  inftituted  in  Nantucket   in 

I7Q4- 

The  inhabitants  formerly  carried  on  the  mod  confiderable  whale 
fiilicry  on  the  coaft,  but  the  war  almoft  ruined  this  bufinefs.  They 
have  fmcc,  lu)wever,  revived  it  again,  and  purfue  tlie  whales  even 
into  the  great  Pacific  Ocean.  There  is  not  a  fingle  tree  on  the  iflanJ 
of  natural  growth  ;  they  have  a  place  called  the  woods,  but  it  has 
been  dcftitutc  of  trees  for  thcfe  60  years  pall.  Tlie  ifland  was  form- 
eilr  well  wooded.  The  iK'oplc,  efpecially  the  females,  arc  fondly  at->^ 
tached  to  the  illand,  and  few  wilh  to  migrate  to  a  more  dclirable 
liuiation. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  are  principally  Quakers  ;  there  is  one 
focicty  of  Congrcgationalifts.  Forty  years  ago  tlicrc  were  three  con- 
gregations oi  Indians,  each  of  which  had  a  houfe  for  worfhip  and  a 
teacher.  Their  lall  Indian  pallor  died  20  years  fmce,  and  was  a  wor- 
thy, rcCpcvfJablc  character. 

Martha's  Vinf.vard,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  weftward  of  Nan- 
tucket, l.iL.  41'  33',  is  about  21  miles  in  length,  including  Chabaquid- 

dick, 
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t!lck,  and  fix  in  breadth.  It  (^ont.iins  three  focietics  of  congregatinn-- 
alills,  at  Edgarton,  Tidmry  and  Chilirsark ;  two  of  Baptills,  wi'.h- 
out  minirters,  and  three  congregations  of  Indians,  one  of  which  is 
fupplied  by  an  ordained  Indian  minirter,  and  to  the  others,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mayhew  preaclies  in  rotation,  and  fuperintends  the  whole.  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  Chabaquiddick,  Noraan's  liland,  and  the  Elizabeth 
lilands,  which  contain  al)Ont  16,500  acres  of  valuable  land,  conllitute 
Duke's  county,  containing  3265"  white  inhabitants,  and  between  400 
and  500  Indians  and  Mulatioes,  fubfiiting  by  agriculture  and  filhing. 

Edgarton,  which  includes  the  fertile  iiland  of  Chabaquiddick,  three 
miles  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  is  the  fliire  town.  This  little 
iflar.d  joins  to  the  harbftur  and  renders  it  very  fecure.  Gay  Head,' 
the  welt  einmoil  part  of  the  iiland,  rontuining  about  2400  acres,  is  very 
good  tillage  land,  and  is  wliolly  occupisid  by  Indians,  but  not  well 
Cultivated.  One -third  of  this  tradt  is  the  property  of  the  Englilh 
fociety  for  propagating  tlie  gofpel  in  New  England".'  A  fhrub  oak 
plain  covers^  about  two-thirds  of  the  ifiand.  The  principal  producf 
tions  of  the  iiland  are  corn,  rye  and  oats  :  They  raife  Ih'eep  and  cattle 
m  confiderable  numbers.  ITiere  are  four  mill-il:reams  in  Tifbury. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  county  fend  thfcc  reprefentatives,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Nantucket,  one  fenator,  to  the  General  Court. 

The  other  iflands  of  confideralfon  are  in  that  part  of  MafTachufetts 
Bay  called  tlie  Harhovr,  which  is  agreeably  div^rfified  by  about  40  of 
various  fizes.  Seven  of  them  are  v,'ithin  the  jurifdiction  of  the  town 
f.{  Bolton,  and  taxed  with  it.  Caftle  liland  is  about  three  miles  from' 
Bofton,  and  contains  about  18  acres  of  land.'  The  buildings  are  the 
governor's  houfe,  a  magazine,  gaol,  barracks,  and  worklhops.  On 
this  ifland  there  arc  many  convicSs,  who  are  fentenced  to  confinement 
here  for  di£ferent  periods,  according  to  their  crimes,  and  employed  in 
fhe  manufadure  of  n-^iils  and  flioes,  ♦'nd  guarded  by  a  company  of 
between  60  and  7ofoklicrs.  The  fort  on  this  iiland  commands  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour.  Here  are  nromited  50  picics  of  caiinon,  ami 
44  others  lie  drfmonnted. 

Lie.  HT-HousEs.]'     Within  this  ftate  are  the  following  ligh't-houfes : 

On  Plumb  Iiland,  near  Nevvbury,  are  two,  which  we  have  already. 

ifnenironed.     On  Thatcher's  liland,  off  Cape  Ann,  two  lights   of 

\:  equal  height.     Anotlier  ftands  on  a  rock  on  the  nofth  iide  of  the  en- 

j    france  of  Boffon  harbour,  with  one  fi'ngle  light.     On  the  north  point 

%:,  ti  Plymouth  harbpiir  are  two  lights.     On  a  point  at  the  entrance  of 

the  harboiir  on'  the  iiland  of  Nantucket  is'  one  with  a  iinale  light.' 

This  light  may  be  fcen  a's  far  as  Nantucket  flioali  extend.     The  iflan'cf 

being  low,  the  Ifght  appears  over  it.  .. 

Face  of  the  Country.]  See  New  England.  By  an  adirteafure- 
ment  made  by  the  barometer  at  Princeirm,  in  this  ftate,  about  45 
miles  N.  W.  from  Bofton,  and  at  Cambridge,  in  T777,  it  appears  that 
Princeton  is  1332  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the  lea.  The  top  of 
Wachufef  Mountain  in  Princeton,  v/as  found  to  be  2989  feet  above 
tlie  level  of  the  fea.  A  hill  of  this  heigiit,  m  a  clear  horizon,  may  be 
feen  67  miles. 

Soil  and  Productions.]     In  MatTachufetts  are  to  be  found  all 
the  varieties  of  foil,  from  v.-rv  good  to  very  bad,  capable  of  yielding 
B  b      '   ■  all 
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all'the  different  produ^ions  common  to  the  climate,  fuch  as  Indiati- 
corn,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  fiax,  hops,  potatoes,  field  hcans^ 
and  peas  f  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  &c.  That  part 
cf  the  (late  which  is  dillinguiihed  by  the  name  of  the  OU  or  Plymouth 
Colony.,  including  the  ccnnlies  of  Barnftable,  Duke's,  Nantucket,  Brif- 
tol,.  and  Plymouth,  in  point  of  foil,  is  the  pccrefl;  part  cf  the  llate^ 
being  generally  fandy  and  light,  interfperfed,  however,  with  many 
excellent  tracts  of  land.  The  northern,  middle,  and  weftern  parts  of 
the  Itate,  have,  generally  fpeaking,  a  ftrong,  good  foil,  adapted  to- 
grazing  and  grain  ;  very  fimilar  to  the  foil  of  New  Hamplhire  and 
Vermont  on  one  Hue,  and  to  that  of  Rhode  Ifland  and  Connedicut 
on  the  other.  It  has  been  obfer-ved  that  the  efTefls  c{  the  eafl  winds 
extend  firther  inland  than  formerly,  and  injure  the  tender  fruits, 
particulaily  the  peach,  and  even  the  more  hardy  apple.  Tlie  average 
produce  of  the  good  lands,  well  cultivated,  has  been  eftimated  as  fol- 
lows :  40  bufliels  of  corn  on  an  acre,  30  of  barley,  20  of  wheat, 
30  of  rye,  100  of  potatoes.  The  ftaplc  commodities  of  this  ftate, 
are  filli,  beef,  lumber,  &c. 

Commerce.]     This   ftate  carries  on  an    extenfive  and  lucrative 
ocmmerce.     Her  fliips  vifit  almoll:  all  parts  of  the  world..     Hei  prin- 
cipal exports,  of  her  own  produ>5tions,confift  of  pot  and  pearl  afhes,flax- 
leed,  whale  oil,  fpcrmaceti,  whalebone,  fpermaceti  candles,  filh  dried 
and  pickled,  beef,  pork,  cheefe,  butter,  and  various  other  kinds  of  pro- 
virions,  live  ftock,  American  rum,  cotton  and  wool  cards,  men's  and 
women's  fhoes,  fnuff  and  manufadured  tobacco,  houfehold  furniture, 
various  kinds  of  lurnlier;  as  boards,  plank,  oars,  and  rafters,  oak  and. 
pine  timber,  lliingles,  (laves,  and  heading,  fhlp-timber,  &c.     Of  thefe    1 
articles,  and  others,  the  produce  or  manufafture  of  the  dates,  together    | 
witl\  articles  of  foreign   growth,  imported  for   exportation  to  other .  j 
countries,  were  exported  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1791,  to 
the   amount  of  2,445,975  dollars,  53  cents.     Befides  flioes,  cards^   ; 
hats,  faddlery  and  various  other  manufaiJtures,  and  feveral  articles  of,  1 
the  i>roduce  of  the  country  to  a  great  amount,  exported  to  tlie  fouth-*  | 
em  and  other  dates,  not  included  in  this  amount. 

In  the  year  ending  September  30,  1793,  the  exports  from  tliis  (late, 
(with  the  fame  exceptions  and  qualifications  as  above}  amounted  to 
3,67^1,412  dollars. 

This  (late  owns  more  than  three  times  as  many  tons  of  fhipping  as 
any  oihfr  of  tlie  ftatos,  and  more  than  one-tliird  part  of  the  whole 
that  belongs  to  the  United  States.  Upwards  of  29,000  tons  arc- 
employed  in  carrying  on  the  filhcrier,  ;  46,000  in  the  coailing  bufmefs, 
and  96,564  in  trading  with  almoll  all  parts  of  the  world.  Pot  and 
pearl  a(l>,  (laves,  flaxlccd,  bccfwax,  tScc.  are  carried  chiefly  to  Great 
Bntain,  in  remittance  Ibr  their  m;uuitadurcs  ;  malls  and  prcvifions  to- 
tbc  Call  Indies  ;  filK,  oil,  beef,  pork,  lumber,  candles,  &c.  are  carried, 
to  tlic  WcH  Indies,  h\-  their  i)roducc,  and  the  two  fird  articles,  filh» 
arid  oil,  to  France,  S]iain,  and  Portugal ;  roots,  vegetables,  fruits^ 
and  (mall  mcaf.,  :o  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunfwick  ;  hats,  faddle- 
ry,  cabinet-work,  men's  and  women's  Ihocs,  nails,  tow-cloth,  barley, 
Iieps,  UiUcr,  chctfl'c,  &p.  to  tli?  Ibuthern  dates.  The  Negro  trade 
.  ■'.vaa 
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^as  proiubited  by  law,  in  1 788,  and  Uiere  is  not  a..ring\e  JIiizk  belong- 
ing to  the  Comrnonwealth. 

Manufactures.]  If  we  except  printing-types,  ftone  ware?,  pitch,' 
tar  and  tuipentine,  and  wine,  moil  if  not  all  the  other  articles  enu- 
merated in  pages  258  and  259,  are  manufaftured  in  a  greater  or  Icfs 
degree  in  this  ftate.  There  is  a  duck  nianufadtory  at  Bofton,  at 
which  between  2000  and  _J;oco  bolts,  of  40  yards  each,  (\vorth  a- 
boiit  thirteen  dollars  per  bolt)  laid  to  be  the  be'l;  duck  ever  feen 
in  America,  have  been  made  in  one  year,.  Manufaftorios  of 
this  kind  have  been  eftabli/hed  in  Salem,  Haverhill  and  Spring- 
field, and  are  faid  to  be  in  a  promifing  way.  Manufactories  of  cot-' 
ton  goods  have  been  attempted  at  Beverly,  Worceiler  and  Boilon  j 
and  much  credit  is  due  to  vhe  patrixjtic  gerTdjImen  who  began  them  ;'  ' 
although  by  their  pevfevcrmg  exertions,  tlW^liave  not  been  able  to 
furmount  the  various  obilaclrs  in  the  way  of  fuccefs.  ^A  woollen 
manufactory  on  an  extenfive  fcale,  has  been  eftablifhed  at  Bycfield 
parilh  in  Ncv;bury,  and  promifes  to  fucceed.  At  Taunton,  Bridg- 
water, Plymouth,  Newburyport,  Middleboroiigh  and  fame  other 
places,  nails  have  been  made  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  prevent,  in  3! 
great  meafure,  the  importation  of  them  from  Great  Britain.  ,  A 
machine  for  cutting  nails  has  been  lately  invented  by  Mr,  Jacob  Per- 
kins of  Newburyport,  a  gentleman  of  great  ingenuity  in  the  fcience 
of  mecl>*  lies,  which  (if  neceifary)  will  turn  out  two  huhdrect  thoufanJ 
nails  in  a  day.  The  engines  which  are  worked  by  water,  at  Byefield, 
may  be  increafed  to  any  number  that  may  be  neceiTary.  The  nails, 
it  is  aficrted  by  thofe  who  have  tried  them,  have  a  decided  faperiority 
Over  thofe  of  Englifh  manufafture,  and  are  fold  20  per  cent,  cheaper. 
The  proprietors  lay  they  can  make  a  fufficient  number  to  fupply  the 
Continent.  Inventions  of  fu'ch  fexteafive  tTtility,  merit  the  patronap-e 
and  encouragement  of  the  public. 

In  this  ftate  there  are  about  20  paper-mills,  fix  on  Neponfit  river^ 
feven  on  Cliarles  river,  o'ne  at  Andover,  on  Shavrlheen  liver,  one  at 
isutton,  one  at  Worceller,  another  at  Springfield,  &c.  Moft  of  thefe 
3fnills  liave  two  vats  each,  and  when  in  adlion,'  employ  10  men,  artd  as 
many  girls  and  boys^jind  produce  at  the  rate  of  70,000  reams  of 
writing,  printing  and  wrapping  paper,  annually.  It  was  ellimated  in 
J  792,  that  _2^ 20,000  worth  of  paper  was  yearly  made'  by  thefe  mills.' 
The  quantity  has  fince  annually  and  rapidly  increafed. 

The  principal  card  manufaftories  in  Bollon,  belong  to  MeiTi'S,  G. 
Hichards,  W.  WTiittemOre,  and  M.  Richards.  In  thefe  m^;nuf;i(5lories 
arc  made  yearly,  about  12,000  dozen  of  cotton  and  wool  cards,  which 
confume  nearly  200  caflcs  ^of  wire,  averaged  at  130  dollars  per  cafk, 
and  about  35,000  tanned  calf,  Iheep  and  lamb  (liins  at  37  cents  each. 
The  fticking  of  thefe  cards  empl6ys  notlefs  than  2000  people,  chiefly 
children,  and  above  60  men  are  fully  occupied  in  manufafluring  card- 
boards, card-tacks,  and  finlQiing  the  cards.  Befides  the  above,  there 
are  three  other  fmaller  manufactories  ?ii  Eoflon  ;  and  it-  is  eftimated 
tliat  between  2000  and  3000  dozen  cards  are  made  at  the  other 
manufad>ories  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  ftate.  *- 

There  are  nvo  or  three  manufafiiories,  in  Bofton,  andi  ts  vicinity, 
for  making  paying-cards,  at  one  of  which  large  quantities  are  made. 
B  b  2  The 
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The  feat  of  the  flioe  manufaiflure  is  at  I^ynn,  eight  miles  ta  the 
noithward  of  Boi1«n,  in  the  county  of  Etfex  ;  though  a  vaft  many 
ire  made  in  Bollon,  Qnincy  and  other  places.  It  is  not  ealy  to  fix 
the  number  of  Ihoes  ariUirally  m.ide  by  the  indaftrious  inhabitants  of 
this  town,  hul  by  a  calculation  made  in  February,  1795,  '•^  appeared 
that  200  mafter-workmen,  and  600  journeymen  and  apprentices  are 
conftantly  employed  in  this  bufinefs,  who,  make  annually  about 
30C,cco  pair  of  Ihoes,  which  arc  exported  chiefly  by  the  manufaftur- 
ers  to  the  fouihern  markets.  One  man,  Mr.  B.  Johnfon,  from  his 
own  work-lhop,  in  the  courfe  of  feven  months,  Ihipped  20,600  pair  of 
ihncs,  valued  3^^4,979  6s.  exclufive  of  large  numbers  fold  in  the 
vicinity.  * 

Silk  and  thread  lace,  of  an  elegant  texture,  are  manufactured  by 
•women  a'ld  children,  in  large  quantitit.'s,"  in  the  town  of  Ipfwich,  in 
EfTcx  county,  and  fold  for  ufe  and  exportation  in  Bofton,  and  other 
mercantile  towns.  This  manufai^urc,  if  properly  regulated  and  en- 
couraged might  be  produclive  of  great  and  cxtcnfive  advantages.  In  1 
tlie  year  1790,  no  Icfs  than  41,979  yards  were  made  in  this  town  j 
and  the  quantity,  it  is  fuppofed,  has  fmce  been  confiderably  increafcd. 

A  wire  mauiifaiflory  has  lately  been  eredled,  at  a  confiderable  ex- 
penfo,  in  Dedham,  in  Norfolk  county,  for  the  purpofe  of  drawing  wire 
for  the  ule  of  the  filh-hook,  and  card  irranufafturers  in  Bofton.  The 
eflays  which  huve  already  been  made,  promife  fuccefs. 

There  are  fevcral  fnufiF,  oil,  chocolate  and  powder  mills  in  difTcrcnt 
parts  of  the  (late,  and   a  number  of  iron -works  and  flitting-mills,  , 
befides  other  mills,  in  common  ufe,  in  great  abundance,  for  fawing- 
lumber,  grinding  gi'ain,  and  fulling  cloth. 

There  were  in  1792,  62  diftillcries  in  this  flate,  employed  in  diftiF- 
ling  from  foreign  materials.  In  thefe  diftilleries  are  158  ftills,  whiclt 
together  contain  102,173  g^'Hons,  Befides  tliefc  there  are  12  coun- 
try dills,  employed  in  dillilling  domeftic  materials  ;  but  thefe  arc 
Imall,  and  the  mod  of  them  very  lately  erciTled,  and  fome  have  ncvcf  ' 
yot  been  worked.  Oiie  million  nine  hundred  thoufand  gallons  have 
been  dirtilled  in  one  year,  which,  at  a  xluty  of  eleven  ceirts  a  gallon, 
yields  a  revenue  to  the  government  of  209,o»o  dollars. 

A  brick  pyramldical  glafs-houfe  was  erc(5led  in  Bofton,  by  a  compa- 
ny of  gentlemen,  in  1 789.  This  has  fmce  been  pulled  down  and  another, 
ercc'lcd  on  a  new  plan.  For  want  of  workmen,  fkilled  in  the  bufinefs^ 
their  works  were  not  put  in  operation  efFc^<^ually  till  November,  1792  ; 
and  have  fmce  been  interrupted  by  the  transformation  of  the  build- 
ing. I'ho  glafs  liorc  naniifa«51uicd  is  much  fupcrlcrr  to  any  ever 
imported,  and  finds  a  ready  ihle,  being  as  cheap,  according  to  iu 
qu.dity.  Thcjc  is  manufav'hired  about  900  Iheets  in  a  week,  cnch 
fnecl  worth  about  i  dollar  75  cents,  amo'niting  per  annum  to  about 
76,000  dollars.  As  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  materials  for 
this  manuJii^urc  at  command,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  be- 
mg  carried  to  fucli  an  extent *n  the  courfe  of  :i  few  years,  as  to  pre- 
clude foreign  iniportatioi\s,  which  will  make  a  vaft  faving  to  our 
country.  Fvory  f.icnd  to  his  country  muft  wilh  that  the  patriotic 
company  which  hav<;.cftabli(licd  tliis  manrfaanro,  might  meet  witb 
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iiich  fuccefs  as  to  have  their  expenfes  reimbuifcd,  which  luve  been 
very  great. 

Bridges.]  The  briJges  that  merit  notice  in  this  ftate  are  the  fol- 
lowing, viz.  Charles  river  bridge,  built  in  1786-87,  1503  feet  long, 
and  connedling  Bofton  and  Ch.ulcftown.  It  is  built  on  75  piers,  with 
a  convenient  draw  in  the  middle,  for  tlie  paffage  -of  vclfels.  Each 
pier  is  compofed  of  feven  fticks  of  oak  timber,  united  by  a  cap-piece, 
ftrong  braces  and  girts,  and  afterwards  driven  into  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  firmly  fccured  by  a  fingle  pile  on  each  fide  driven  obliquely 
to  a  folid  bottom.  The  piers  are  connefled  to  each  other  by  large 
firing-pieces,  which  are  covered  with  fonr  inch  plank.  The  bridge  h 
43  feet  in  width,  and  on  each  fide  is  accommodated  with  a  paffage 
i\x  feet  wide,  railed  in  for  the  fafety  of  people  on  foot.  The  bridge 
has  a  gradual  rife  from  each  end,  fo  as  to  be  two  feet  higher  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  extremities.  Forty  elegant  lamps  are  erefted,  at 
a  fuitable  diftance  from  each  other,  to  illuminate  it  when  neceffary. 
There  are  four  Itrnng  ftone  wharves  ronncifted  with  tliree  piers  each, 
funk  in  various  parts  of  the  river.  .  The  machinery  of  the  draw  is 
fimple,  ajid  requires  but  two  men' to  raife  iL  At  the  highefl  tides  the 
water  tifes  12  or  14  feet  ;  the  floor  of  the  bridge  is  then  about  four 
feet  above  the  water.  The  depth  of  the  water  in  the  cliannel,  at  low- 
tide,  is  27  feet-  This  bridge  was  completed  in  13  months  ;  and  while 
it  exhibits  the  greateil  eifeft  ef  private  enterprize,  of  this  kind,  in  the 
United  States,  it  being  the  firll  bri-dge  oi'  confiderable  magnitude  that 
has  been  ereifted,  prefents  a  moft  pleafmg  proof,  how  certainly  great 
objeds  may  be  attained  by  fpirited  exertions. 

The  fuccefs  which  attended  this  experiment,  led  others  to  engage 
in  fimihw  works  of  enterprize-  Maiden  bridge  acrofs  Myftic  river, 
connctfting  Charlcltov.n  with  Maiden,  was  begun  in  April,  1787,  and 
was  opened  for  paffengers  tlie "September  following.  This  bridge, 
including  tlae  abuimenis,  is  2420  feet  long,  and  32  feet  wide  ;  it  has 
iL  draw  30  feet  wide.  The  deepeH:  water  at  full  tide  is  23  feet.  The 
expenfe  of  this  bridge  was  eftimated  at  ^5,300. 

Eifex  bridge,  upwards  of  1500  feet  in  length,  witli  a  well-contrived 
draw,  was  erefted  in  1789,  and  ccnnefts  Salem  with  Beverly.  TJie 
cxpenle  of  this  bridge  is  faid  not  to  have  exceeded  one-tliird  part  of 
ihat  of  Charles  river  bridge,  yet  it  is  eftcemed  quite  equal  in  ftrength, 
and  is  thought  by  travellers  to  be  fuperior  in  point  of  beaut)'. 

In  Rowley,  on  the  poft-road  between  BoRon  and  Newburyport,  is 
a  bridge  acrofs  Parker's  river,  870  feet  long,  and  26  feet  wide,  confid- 
ing of  nine  foiid  piers  and  eight  wooden  arches-  This  bridge  was 
built  in  the  year  1758. 

A  bridge  over  Merrimack  river  in  the  county  of  EfTex,  about  two 
miles  above  Newburyport,  was  lately  completed.  At  the  place  where 
the  bridge  is  ere^Slcd,  an  ifland  divides  the  river  into  two  branches. 
An  arch  of  160  feet  diameter  and  40  feet  above  the  level  of  high 
water,  connc<5ts  this  ifland  with  the  main  on  one  fide.  The  channel 
on  the  other  fide  is  wider,  but  the  centre  arch  is  but  140  feet  diameter. 
£jreat  ingenuity  is  difcovered  in  the  conftruftion  of  this  bridge,  and  it 
is  one  among  the  vaft  number  of  ftupendous  and  ufeful  works  which 
B  b  3  0wc 
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owe  their  origin  to  that  confideiKe  between  man  and  man,  which  has 
been  cre:ited  or  reftorcd  by  the  meafures  of  the  general  government. 
An  elegant  bridge,  conneding  Haverhill  witli  Bradford,  650  feet 
in  length,  and  34  feet  wide,  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1794.  It 
lias  tliree  arches  of  1 80  feet  each,  fupported  by  three  handfome  ftonc 
piers,  40  feet  fquare.  It  has  as  many  dcfenfive  piers  or  flerlings,  ex- 
tending 50  feet  above  the  bridge,  ani  a  draw  of  30  feet,  over  the 
channel  of  the  river. 

Another  ingenioufly  conflrudied  bridge,  has  been  built  over  this 
river  at  Pentucket  Falls,  between  Chcimsfurd  and  Diacut,  in  the 
county  of  Middlefex. 

Another  bridge  over  this  river,  called  the  Merrimack  Irilge,  between 
Newbury  and  Haverhill  bridges,  of  ingenious  and  elegant  workman- 
Ihip,  was  completed  in  November,  1795.  It  is  the  longefl;  of  any  on 
Merrimack  river  by  feveral  hundred  feet.  It  confiils  of  four  long 
arches,  and  a  draw  ;  and  rtands  upon  five  piers,  and  two  aljutments, 
oi\2  on  each  iliore,  befide  a  confiderable  length  built  upon  piles. 
..  A  bridge  conneifllng  Boflon  with  Cambridge,  of  very  handfome 
workmanlhip,  was  erected  in  the  years  1792  and  1793.  The  wood 
part  of  it  is  3500  feet  in  length  ;  the  caufevvay  on  the  Cambridge  fide, 
is  3640  feet,  making  together  nearly  a  mile  and  a  third.  The  bridge 
is  fupported  by  piers,  and  has  a  draw  for  the  pa^lage  of  vefTels,  and 
is,  by  much,  the  longell,  and  probably  the  molt  expenfive  bridge  ii^ 
the  ¥nited  States.  This,  and  all  the  other  bridges  wc  Have  mention- 
ed, are  fupported  by  a  toll,  and  yield  to  the  proprietors  a  very  handn 
ibmc  intercft  for  their  money.  • 

The  Icgiilature,  in  February,  1792,  were  petitioned  by  a  company, 
for  liberty  to  build  a  bridge  over  Connedlicut  river,  at  Montague  j 
which  was  granted,  but  the  work  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

Locks  and  Canals.]  Locks  and  canals  in  various  parts  of  the 
.  ftate  have  been  contemplated,  particularly  between  Barnllablc  Bay 
and  Bu/y.ard's  Bay  ;  and  one  by  which  a  communication  might  h<i 
opened  between  Bofton  and  fome  part  of  Comicdiicut  river;  for  whicli 
latter  purpofc,  (kncral  Knox,  the  late  fecrctaiy  at  W4r,  and  others 
were  incorporated  by  the  General  Court,  in  1792,  f)y  the  name  of 
"The  Proprietors  of  the  xMali':ichuli;tts  Canal."  But  the  idea  of 
opening  can;iis  in  thcie  places,  feems,  for  the  prcfcnt  at  leaft,  to  be 
laid  alule.  Other  plans  of  this  kind,  fince  adoj)ted,  aiul  more  pradi- 
caMe',  have  been  caiiicd,  or  arc  now  carrying  Intocircift. 

'I  hi-  locks  and  canals  at  South  Hadlcy,  on  the  call  fide  of  Connec- 
ticut river,  made  ff>r  tlie  purpofc  of  navigating" round  the  falls  in  the 
river  at  that  plact-,  were  begun  in  i  793,'and  completed  In  1 795.  T\vi 
fnllrtwipg  dcfiription  of  tlicfc  locks  and  canals,  was  furniilied  by  .» 
gentleman  of  obf.rvation,  who  has  vjfited  tiicm  fiuce  they  have  been 
completed  :^ 

The  fills  are  about  three  miles  in  length,  A  d.im  is  crcded,  be- 
Rinnh-.g  on  the  call  fide  of  the  river,  at  or  near  the  head  of  the  falls, 
where  is  pla.ril  the  upper  h  ck,  and  month  of  the  c.inah  As  the 
Irilgcs  «.f  inrks.  uljich  form  the  head  of  the  falls,  run  in  an  oblique 
dlr-^^ion  i-p  I'w  livn,  fion  the  '.aR  to  th?  w,-ll  fiJc,  the  dam  Is  builc 

in 
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in  this  direction,  till  it  gains  about  two-thirJ  parts  of  the  width  of  the 
river;  from  thence  diredly  acrofs  to  the  weft  fide,  leaving  near  the 
weft  (hore  a  paifage  for  the  filh.  The  top  of  this  dam  is  horizontal, 
and  of  fuch  height  as  to  throw  fnfiicient  water  into  tlie  canal  for  tranf- 
porting  boats,  rafts  of  boai-ds,  &c.  and  the  furplufage  of  water  gees 
over  the  dam.  The  canal  is  nearly  level  witli  the  bed,  or  bc-.tom  of 
the  river  ;  fo  that  the  dam  will  fccure  to  the  canal  a  fafliciency  c£ 
water  in  the  drieft  feafons.  The  upper  canal  is  about  z^  miles  ia 
length,  and  about  20  feet  broad.  Its  courfe  is  not  parallel  to  the 
feveral  turnings  of  the  river,  but  winds  in  the  moft  convenient  places 
for  digging.  The  canal  is,  however,  cut  through  feveral  hills  of 
rocks  cf  great  depth,  at  an  amazing  expenfe.  By  laying  the  bottom 
of  the  canal  fo  nearly  on  a  level,  as  juft  to  give  the  water  motion,  the 
whole  of  the  fall,  which  is  52^  feet,  is  reduced  to  one  Ihort  pitch,  at 
the  lower  lock,  and  lower  end  of  the  upper  canal.  At  this  lock  is 
the  top  of  tlie  inclined  plain,  cf  about  90  feet  in  length,  the  bottom 
of  which  Is  on  a  level  with  the  water  at  the  foot  of  die  falls.  The 
lower  canal,  about  60  rods  long,  extends  from  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
clined plain  into  the  river  below  the  falls,  or  is  rather  taken  out  of  the 
river  below  tJie  falls,  and  carried  up  to  the  bottom  cf  the  inclined 
plain,  that  the  water  may  fet  back  from  the  river.  At  the  upper 
lock,  and  underneath  it,  is  a  deep  and  large  vault,  dug  out  of  the 
recks,  where  is  placed  the  water-works,  by  which  the  boats,  &c.  an 
let  down,  and  drawn  up  the  inchned  plam.  The  wheels  of  this 
machinery  are  put  in  motion  by  the  water  of  the  upper  canal.  The 
cariiage  which  receives  tlie  boat,  or  raft,  is  fixed  on  three  pair  of 
wheels,  tlie  lower,  and  middle  pair  of  which,  are  fo  much  larger  than 
the  apper  pair,  that  the  carriage,  and  confequcntly  the  boat,  in  paffin^ 
•up  or  down  the  inclined  plain,  is  preferved  in  a  horizontal  pofition. 
This  carriage  when  at  the  bottom 'of  the  inclined  plain,  and  in  ths 
lower  canal,  finks  In  the  water,  and  difcharges  the  boat  it  carries 
down,  and  receives  that  which  it  carries  up.  The  boats  and  rafts  are 
\i  tecelved  and  discharged  at  the  top  of  die  inclined  plain,  much  in  the 

'fame  manner. 

It  is  obferved,  that  fince  the  completion  of  thefe  locks  and  canals, 

fi  there  has  been  a  very  confiderable  increafe  of  tranfportation  up  and 

down  the  river :  Confequcntly,  although  the   proprietors  have  been 

I  at  great  expenfe,  the  profpeiS  of  ftill  greater  Incieafing  bufmefs,  gives 

them  DO  fmall  aifurance  of  future  gain. 

Some  mills  are  already  ercifted  on  thefe  canals,  and  a  great  variety 
of  water-works  nay,  and  doubllefs  will,  focn  be  erected  here,  as  na- 

^ture  and  art  have  made  it  one  of  >the  moft  advantageous  places  for 

^  thefe  purpofes,  in  the  United  States. 

Canals  are  alfo  opening  by  the  fame  company,  at  Miller's  Falls,  in 
^"Montgomery,  about  25  miles  above  thefe,  on  the  fame  fid(?  cf  the 

i  river. 

Middlefex  canal,  v/hiLh  it  is  expeifred  will  be  cf  great  importance 

;  to  this  ftate  and  New  Ilampniire,  is  now  opening  at  a  vaft  expenfe,  by 
f'  an  incorporated  company.     The  following  parucular  defcription  of 
ihp  route  of  the  canal,  is  from  the  pen  cf  one  of  the  proprietors : 
B  b  4  The 
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The  river  Merrimack  has  its  principal  fource  in  a  lake  in  New 
Hampfhire,  called  by  the  Indians,  IVinnifepeocho.  From  that  lake  the 
ftrearn  runs  foutherly  about  80  miles,  to  the  towns  of  Chelmsford 
and  Dracut,  in  Malfachufetts.  At  this  point,  which  is  nearly  north 
from  Bofton,  and  on  a  ftraight  line  nearly  25  miles  diftant  from  that 
town,  the  river  turns  northeafterly,  and  empties  its  waters  into  the . 
ica  at  Newbury,  40  miles  eaft  of  Bofton.  The  projeft  for  a  canal 
Avhich  is  now  in  procefs,  is  to  open  a  water  communication  between 
the  waters  of  the  Merrimack  at  Chelmsford,  and  the  harbour  of 
Bofton.  The  waters  of  the  river  at  Chelmsford,  in  the  drought  of 
fummcr,  were  S9  feet  and  7  inches  higher  than  low  water  mark  in 
the  fea  at  Bofton.  This  circumftance  would  render  it  very  eafy  to 
fill  a  canal  from  that  river  ;  but  there  is  a  fmall  river  called  Concord 
liver,  M'hich  iifues  from  the  meadows  in  Sudbury,  and,  running  north- 
eafterly, lofes  itlVif  in  the  Merrimack,  below  Pentncket  Falls,  and 
leveral  miles  below  where  the  canal  muft  be  united  with  that  river. 
Concord  river,  on  tlie  route  by  which  the  canal  muft  be  made,  is 
crolfed  at  five  miles  and  a  quarter  diftance  from  the  head  of  the 
canal  ;  and  is  there  1 3  feet  and  8  inches  hi;j;her  than  the  waters  cf 
the  Merrimack  where  the  canal  joins  that  liver,  and  eight  feet  and 
feven  inches  hiylier  than  the  fea.  This  renders  it  necelfary  to  make 
the  Concord  tlie  rcfevvoir,  from  which  the  canal  is  to  be  filled  in 
Ixilh  c(>urfcs,  towards  the  Merrimack  river,  and  towards  Bofton. 
Tlicre  will  be  three  locks  at  the  head  of  the  canal,  by  which  boats 
will  afcend  from,  and  defccnd  into  the  Merrimack.  The  route  of 
tile  canal  v.ill  bo  I'outherly  ilirough  the  eaft  parts  of  ChelmsforJ, and 
Billcric.i,  the  weft  part  of  Wilmington,  and  the  middle  of  Woburn  j 
where  it  comes  to  fome  ponds,  from  which  the  waters  run  by  Myftick 
river  into  Bofton  harbour. 

The  Jiftanio  from  the  Merrimack  to  thefe  ponds,  will  be  17  miles. 
The  canal  will,  without  meeting  with  any  large  hills  or  deep  vallies, 
he  ftraighter  than  the  country  rn\\d  near  it.  The  diftance  from 
the  Merrimack  to  Mcdford,  as  the  canal  will  be  made,  is  27,  and  to 
Bofton,  3  I  miles. 

The  privilege  of  the  canal  is  granted  to  the  proprietors  forever. 
Tlicy  arc  m.tde  u  ftatute  corporation,  wiih  proper  and  nece/fary 
powers  ;  and  t»)  have  a  toll  of  fix  cents  a  mile  lor  every  ton  wei<j:Iit 
>vhich  lliall  pafs,  bolides  pay  for  their  boats  and  labour.  The  canal 
is  laid  to  be  24  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  33  at  the  top,  and  fix 
feet  deep.     The  boats  are  to  be  i  z  feet  wide  and  70  feet  long. 

Some  parts  of  ilic  hanks  of  Merrimack  river,  and  the  adjacent 
country,  are  full  of  limber  and  wood,  and  others  produce  great  (juan- 
tiiics  ot  beef,  grain,  butter,  and  other  articles  for  a  market,  and  call 
Jor  great  quantities  of  f:Ut,  fugars,  and  (.thcr  heavy  articles,  which 
will  be  tranfportcd  upon  tlic  canal. 

The  works  arc  already  in  forwardnefs,  and  it  is  hoped  they  will 
^c  completed  in  all  this  year  ( I7(;fi.)  It  is  cxpeaed  that  this  canal 
yill  be  a  l<.urcc  of  increaftng  wtaUli  to  Mcdford,  Charleftown,  ani 
Jofton,  as  well  us  lo  the  cntcrprifmg  .aud  patriotic  proprietors. 

Thcrx 
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There  Is  yet  a  ftrong  expe(5lation  of  opening  a  communication  be- 
tween tiie  Connedicut  and  Merrimack  rivers,  Ijy  means  of  the  Sugar 
river  which  runs  into  the  Connedticut,  and  the  Contoocook  which 
runs  into  the  Mcn-imack. 

Curiosities.]  In  the  north  part  of  the  townftiip  of  Adams,  in 
Berklliire  c.ounty,  not  half  a  mile  from  Stamford  in  Vermont,  is  a 
natural  curlolity  which  merits  a  defcripvion.  A  pretty  mill  ftrean), 
called  Hudfon's  Brook,  which  rifes  in  Vermont,  and  falls  into  the 
north  branch  of  Hoofuck  river,  has,  for  30  or  40  rods,  formed  a  very 
deep  channel  through  a  quarry  of  white  marble.  The  hill,  gradually 
dcfcending  towards  the  foutli,  terminates  in  a  Ikep  precipice,  down 
which,  probably,  the  water  once  tumbled.  But  finding  in  Ibme  pla- 
ces, natural  chafms  in  the  rocks,  and  in  others  wearing  them  away,  as 
is  evident  from  their  appearance,  it  has  formed  a  channel,  which,  in 
fome  places,  is  more  than  60  feet  deep.  Over  this  channel,  where 
deepelt,  fome  of  the  rocks  remain,  and  form  a  natural  bridge.  From 
the  top  of  this  bridge  to  the  water,  it  is  62  feet  ;  its  length  is  about 
12  or  15,  and  its  breadth  about  10.  Partly  under  this  bridge,  and 
about  10  or  12  feet  below  it,  is  another,  which  is  wider  but  not  fo 
long  ;  for  at  the  caft  end  they  form  one  body  of  rock,  12  or  14  feet 
thick,  and  under  this  the  water  flows.  It  is  evident,  from  the  appear, 
ance  of  the  rocks,  that  the  water,  in  fome  places,  formerly  flowed  40 
or  50  feet  above  its  prefent  bed.  Many  cavities,  of  different  figures 
and  dimenfions,  but  gener^Uly  circular,  are  worn  out  in  the  rocks. 
One  of  thefe  in  the  folid  rock,  is  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  four 
or  five  feet  deep  ;  the  rock  is  on  one  fide  worn  through  at  the  bottom. 
A  little  above  the  bridge,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  chafm,  is  a  cave  or 
little  room,  which  has  a  convenient  entrance  at  the  north,  and  a  pai- 
fage  out  at  the  eall.  From  the  we-l  fide  of  this  cave,  a  chafm  extends 
into  the  hill  ;  but  foon  becomes  too  narrow  to  pafs.  Tlie  rocks  here, 
which  are  moftly  white,  though  in  fome  places  clouded  or  ftreakcJ 
with  other  colours,  appear  to  be  of  that  fpecies  of  coarfe  white  marble 
which  is  common  at  Lanelborough,  and  in  other  towns  in  Berkfliirs 
county. 

In  the  town  of  Wrentham,  about  two  miles  foutheafi;  of  tlie 
meeting-houfe,  is  a  curious  cavern,  called  Wamponi's  Rock,  from  an 
Indian  family  of  that  name  who  refided  in  it  for  a  number  of  3'^ears. 
It  is  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  a  hill,  and  is  furrouaded  by  a  num- 
ber oi  broken  rocks.  It  is  nearly  fquare,  each  fide  mealuring  about 
nine  feet.  The  height  is  about  eight  feet  in  front,  but  from  the  cen- 
tre it  kifens  to  about  four  feet.  At  prefent  it  ferves  only  as  a  {bolter 
for  cattle  and  iheep,  as  do  one  or  two  other  rocks  or  caves  in  the 
town,  formerly  inhabited  by  Indians. 

Under  this  article  we  mention  the  falls  of  Powow  river,  which  rifes 
ia  New  Hamplhire,  and  falls  into  the  Merrimack  between  Salifbury 
and  Amefbury,  in  the  county  of  Elfex.  At  thefe  falls,  the  delcent  of 
the  water,  in  the  diftancc  of  50  rods,  is  100  feet,  and  in  its  paffage 
carries  one  blnomery,  five  faw-mills,  feven  grift-mills,  two  linfeed- 
pil-mills,  one  fuUing-mill,  and  one  fnuff-mill,  befides  feveral  wheels, 
auxiliary  to  different  labours.     The  rapid  fall  of  the  water — the  dams 

at 
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at  very  fhort  diftances  crofllng  the  river — the  various  wheels  and 
mills  ariling  alnioil  immediately  one  over  another — and  the  very' 
irregular  and  giotefque  fituation  of  the  houles  and  other  buildings  on 
the  adjoining  grounds,  give  this  place  a  romantic  appearance,  and  af- 
foid,  in  the  whole,  one  of  the  moll  lingular  views  to  be  found  in  this 
country. 

Lynn   Beach  may  be.  re.'lconed  a  curiofity.     It  is  one  mile  in 
length,  and  conneds  the  peninfula  called  Nahant  wicli  the  miin  land. 
This  is  a  place  of  nuicli  refort  for   parties  of  pleafure  from  Bofton,  , 
Charleftown,  Salem   and   Marblehead,  in  the  fummer  feafon.     The  | 
beach  is  ufed  as  a  race-ground,  for  which  it  is  well  calculated,  being 
level,  fmooth  and  hard. 

MiNTRALs,  AND  OTHER  FossiLs.]  Irou  orc,  in  immcnfe  quanti- 
ties, is  found  in  various  parts  of  this  ftvae,  particularly  in  the  old 
colony  of  Plymouth,  in  the  towns  of  Middleborough,  Bridgewaler, 
Taunton,  Attleborough,  Stoughton,  and  the  towns  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, which  has  in  confequcnce  become  the  feat  of  the  iron  manu- 
faiflures.  The  ilitting-mills  in  this  dillriift,  it  is  faid,  annually  flit  600 
tons  of  iron  ;  and  one  company  has  lately  been  formed,  which  will 
annually  manufadure  into  nails,  of  a  quality  equal  to  thofe  imported, 
5C0  tons  of  iron.  The  number  of  fpikcs  arid  nails  made  in  this  ftate 
is  fuppofed  now  to  be  twice  as  large  as  that  made  in  1788,  and  is  ftili 
increafing,  and  will  probably  foon  preclude  all  foreign  importations  ; 
and,  from  the  abundance  of  the  raw  material,  may  become  an  article 
of  export.  Very  valuable  iron-works  on  an  extcnllve  fcale,  have  been 
ereded,  and  are  now  in  operation,  at  Plymouth. 

Copper  orc  is  found  at  Leverctt  in  the  coimty  of  Hampfliire,  and 
at  Attlebor'nigh  in  the  county  of  Bridol.     Several  mines  of  black  lead 
have  been  difcovered  in  BrimiklJ  in  Plamplhirc  county  ;  and  whits 
pipe-clay,  and  yellow  and  red  ochre,  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  in 
other  places.     Allum  flate,  or  flone,  has  been  found  in  fome  parts  ; : 
and  alfo  ruddle,  or  a  red  earth,  which  has  been  ufed  as  a  ground  col- . 
our  for  primiuif,  indead  of  Spaniih  brown.     In  a  quarry  of  lime-llone, ; 
in  the  parilh  oj"  liyctield,  in  tlic  county  of  Efpjx,  is  found  the  JJlijlos^ 
or  incombulliblc  cotton,  as  it  has  been  called.     Marble  has  been  found  ■ 
in  the  fame  vicinity,  and  \*.  is  conjcfturcd  that  there  are  confiderablc 
beds  of  it.     The  fpccimens  of  it  already  exhibited,  have  been  beauti- 
fully variegated   in  colour,  and  admit'au  admirable  polilh.     A  mar- 
ble <iuarry  at  I^anL-fborough  affords  very -good  marble. 

In  the  town  of  Brookikld  in  this  CommonwcalLh.  is  to  be  found  a  fi 
very  large  quantity  of  rocks,  which  arc  called  by  chemilh,  pyritcsy  (dt 
highly  impregnated  with  fulphur,  vitrlol'and  allum,  that  if  properljff 
manufaaured,  it  is  tliought,  would  yield  a  fiuTicient  quantity  of  thofc; 
valnal))e  articles  to  fujiply  the  United  States  for  half  a  century.  Tlii»| 
rock,  when  fird  taken  from  its  bed,  is  nearly  as  hard  as  flint,  but  ail' 
cxpoAue  oi  it  to  the  air,  and  the  pouring  of  water  upon  it,  foftens  it 
10  fuch  a  degree  tliat  it  is  cafdy  pulverised.  The  procefs  by  which, 
the  vitriol,  commonly  called  copperas,  is  obtained,  is  very  fimple  and 
eafy,  and  aot  very  crpcnllve;  that  by  wjiidi  the  allv.ni  is  procured,. 

is    ' 
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Isfcmewhat  more  difficult.  The  flilphur  is  the  moft  difficult  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  but  from  various  experiments  made  by  Joleph  Greenlerf,  Efq. 
of  Bofton,*  and  others,  in  1775,  it  appears  that  great  quantities  of  the 
flour  of  fulphur  may  be  extraded  by  fublimation.  It  is  judged  from 
the  experiments  of  the  above-mentioned  gentleman,  that  one  half,  at 
Jeaft,  of  the  rock  is  compofed  of  thefe  valuable  articles.  It  is  le- 
markable  that  all  the  rocks  of  this  kind  which  were  noticed,  were  ele- 
vated  about  15  degrees  above  the  horizon,  and  all  pointing  the  flim.e 
way.  Thefe  rocks  certainly  furnifh  a  treafure,  from  whence  immenfc: 
wealth  may  be  drawn,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  negledted  by  the 
legiflature. 

Mineral  Springs.]  Several  mineral  fprings  have  been  found  in 
difFerent  parts  of  the  ftate  ;  particularly  at  Lynn,  Wrentham,  Menot- 
omy  parifh  in  Cambridge,  &c.  but  none  are  celebrated  as  places  t»f 
refort  for  invalids. 

Literary,  Humane,  and  other  Societies.]  Thefe  inftitutions  • 
in  Malfachufetts,  exhibit  a  fair  trait  in  the  character  of  the  inhabitant?. 
Among  the  firft  literary  inftitutions  in  this  ftate,  is  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  incorporated  May  4,  1780.  Itis 
declared  in  the  adl,  that  the  end  and  defign  of  the  inftitution,  is  to 
promote  and  encourage  the  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  America, 
and  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  country,  and  to  determine  the  ufex 
to  which  the  various  natural  produdions  of  the  country  may  be  appli- 
ed. Ahb  to  promote  and  encourage  medical  difcoveries,  mathemat- 
ical difquifttions,  philofophical  inquiries  and  experiments  j  aftronom- 
ical,  meteorological  and  geographical  obfervations  ;  improvements 
in  agriculture,  arts,  manufadtures,  commerce,  and  the  cultivation  of 
every  fcience  that  may  tend  to  advance  a  free,  independent,  and 
■virtuous  people.  There  are  never  to  be  more  than  two  hundred 
members,  nor  lefs  than  forty.  This  fociety  has  four  ftated  annual 
meetings. 

The  Massachusetts  Charitable  Society,  incorporated  Decem- 
'ber  16,  1779J  is  intended  for  the  mutual  aid  of  themfelves  and  fam- 
ilies, who  may  be  diftrefled  by  any  of  the  adverfe  accidents  of  life, 
and  for  the  comforting  and  relieving  of  widows  and  orphans  of  their 
deceafed  members.  The  members  of  this  fociety  meet  annually, 
and  are  not  to  exceed  an  hundred  in  number. 

The  Boston  Episcopal  Charitable  Society,  firft  inftituted  iu 
1724,  and  incorporated  I*-.'bruary  12,  1784,  has  for  its  objed,  charity 
to  fuch  as  are  of  the  Epifcopal  church,  and  to  luch  others  as  the  fo- 
ciety ftiall  think  fit ;  but  more  efpecially  the  relief  of  thofe  who  are 
members  of,  and  benefadors  to  the  fociety,  and  afterwards  become 
fuitable  objcds  of  its  chai"ity.  The  members  of  this  fociety  meet  an- 
nually, and  are  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  in  number. 

The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  was  incorporated  No- 
vember I,  1781.  The  defign  of  this  infi-itution  is  to  pxomote  medical 
and  furgical  knowledge,  inquiries  into  the  animal  economy,  and  the 

properties 

*  From  whofe  papers,  the  author,  to  whom  they  v.src  obligingly  lent,  has  bec5 
;C.'iaile4  to  gi\e  this  information  to  the  public. 
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properties  and  efFcdts  of  medicine,  by  encouraging  a  free  inlercourfe 
with  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  throughout  tlie  United  States  of 
America,  and  a  friendly  correfpondence  with  the  eminent  in  thofc 
profeffions  throughout  the  workl.  The  number  of  Fello'ws  who  are 
inhabitants  of  the  rtatc,  cannot  exceed  feventy.  The  prefent  number 
is  Gxty-one,  and  thirteen  have  died  fince  its  eltablilhment.  The  pow. 
ers  veiled  in  the  focicty  are — To  choofe  tlieir  oflicers,  and  enadt  any 
laws  for  their  own  government  which  are  not  repugnant  to  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth — To  ufe  a  common  feal — To  fue  and  be  fued — 
To  liold  real  eftate  of  the  annual  income  of  ^^200,  and  perfonal  eftate 
of  tlie  annual  income  o{£C)00 — To  elecft,  fufpend,  expel  or  disfranchife 
any  fellows  of  the  fociety — To  defcribe  and  point  out,  from  time  to 
time,  fuch  a  mode  of  medical  inftruvftion  or  education  as  they  flnli 
judge  requifite  for  candidates  for  the  pradice  of  phylic  and  furgery 
— To  examine  all  candidates  who  ihall  offer  themi'elves  for  examina- 
tion rcfpecling  their  fkill  in  the  profeiFion — And  to  give  letters  tefti- 
nionial  of  tlicir  approbation  to  all  fuch  as  may  be  duly  qualified  ta 
pracflice.* 

Committees  are  appointed  in  each  county  to  receive  communica- 
tions from,  and  to  correfpond  wirli,  their  medical  brethren  who  are 
not  fellows  of  the  focicty  ;  and  this  has  led  to  the  formation  of  feveral 
medical  afTociations,  whofe  views  arc  to  aid  the  laudable  defigns  of 
this  importa;it  inllitution. 

Further  to  evidence  their  humanity  and  benevolence,  a  number  of 
the  medical  and  other  gentlemen,  in  the  tov/n  of  Bofton,  in  1 785, 
foimed  a  fociety,  by  the  name  of  the  Humank  Society,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  recovering  perfons  apparently  dead,  from  drowning,  fufFoca- 
tion,  flrangling,  and  other  accidents.  This  fociety,  v/hich  was  incor- 
porated in  1791,  have  crc<51cd  fevcn  huts,  furnilhcd  with  wood,  ftraw, 
cabbins,  tinder-boxes,  blankets,  &c.  two  on  Lovell's  Illand,  one  on 
Calf  Ifland,  both  in  Bofton  harbour,  two  on  Nantalket  beach,  and 
another  on  Scituatc  ht-ach  near  Marfhfield,  for  tlie  comfort  of  fhip- 
wrecked  fcamcn.  Hurs  of  the  fame  kind  are  erci.'ted  on  Plum  Ifland, 
near  Newbury,  by  the  Marine  Society  of  tliat  place,  already  mention- 
ed ;  and  there  arc  alfo  fomc  contiguous  to  Hampton  and  Salifoury 
beach. 

At  their  fcmiannu;J  meetings,  a  public  difcourfe  is  delivered  by 
fomc  pet  Ion  appointed  by  the  trullees  for  that  pnrpofe,  on  fome 
medical  fuhjea  connected  with  the  principal  objed  of  the  fociety  ;  and 
as  a  llimulus  to  invcftigation,  and  a  reward  of  merit,  a  m^dal  is  ad- 
mdged  annually  by  the  i^reHdent  nnd  trultees,  to  tlie  perfon  who  ex- 
hibits the  moll  approved  dilfertalion. 

Tlje  Society  vor^  propagating  the  Gostfl  among  the  Indians 
and  olliers  in  North  America,  was  incorporated  November  19,  1787. 
They  arc  ciublcd  to  receive  fubfcriptions  of  charitably  difpofcd  pcr- 
iims,  and  may  take  any  pcrfonid  cflatc  in  fucceiTKMi.  All  donations 
to  t.ic  focicty  ciihcr  by  fubfcriptions,  legacy  or  othcrwife,  excepting 
fuch  as  may  be  differently  appropriated 'by  the  donors,  to  make  a 
pMrt  of,  or  be  put  into  the  capital  ftock  of  the  fociety,  which  is  to  be 

put 

•  The  qualiticaliont  required  of  candidates  for  examination,  and  the  books  rec- 
%aimr-  '- 1  '. .  .he  focicty,  ire  fuMKhed  in  Flctt'j  Mair^chul-itts  Regifter,  a.  0.  i79«. 
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J>ut  out  on  intereft  on  good  fecnrity,  or  otlicnvife  improved  to  the 
beft  advantage,  and  the  income  and  profits  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
purpofes  aforefaid,  in  fuch  manner  as  the  Ibciety  fliall  judge  molt 
conducive  to  anfwer  the  deHgn  of  their  inflitulion.  Forfeveral  years 
pad  miffionarics  have  been  appointed  and  fupported  by  the  fociety  to 
"vifit  the  eaRern  parts  of  the  I)iflri(^  of  Maine,  where  the  people  are 
generally  deftitute  of  the  means  of  religious  inilruftion,  and  to  fpend 
the  fummtr  months  with  them.  The  fuccefs  of  thcfe  miffions  have 
been  highly  fatisfaftory  to  the  fociety.  Several  thoufund  books  of 
different  kinds,  faited  to  the  Rate  of  the  people,  have  been  purchafed 
by  the  fociety's  funds,  and  diftributed  among  them  and  the  Oneida 
Indians. 

A  part  of  this  fociety  are  a  board  of  commiflionets  from  the  Scot's 
fociety  for  promoting  Chriftian  knowledge  among  the  Indi;:ns  iii 
Ameiica. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  fos.  tromoting  Agriculture, 
was  incorporated  in  1792.  At  a  late  meecing  of  this  fociety, 
hi  Bofton,  a  very  confiderable  fum  of  money  was  fubfcribed,  for 
eftablifhing  a  fund  to  defray  the  expenfe  of  premiums  and  bounties, 
which  may  be  voted  by  the  fociety. 

A  fociety  was  eftabliflied  in  this  ftate  in  1791,  called  the  Histor- 
ical Society,  the  profefled  defign  of  which  is  to  colled:,  preferve  and 
communicate  materials  for  a  complete  hiftory  of  this  country  from  the 
beginning  of  its  fettlement. 

Befides  thefe  there  is  a  Marine  Society,  of  ancient  date.  The 
Massachusetts  Congregational  Society,  incorporated  for  the 
relief  of  the  widows  and  children  of  deceafed  Clergymen. 

The  Middlesex  Medical  Society,  founded  in  the  year  179c,  for 
the  cultivation  and  difi'iifion  of  medical  knowledge. 

A  Society  for  the  aid  of  Immigrants, inftituted  in  i793,whofe 
benevolent  objeft  is  expreffed  in  the  name  by  which  they  have  diftin 
guiJhed  their  fociety 

The  Massachusetts  Charitable  Fire  Society,  inftituted  in 
1794,  for  the  purpofe  of  relieving  fuch  as  may  fufier  by  fire,  and  of 
ftimulating  genius  to  ufefuldifcoveries,  tending  to  fecure  the  lives  and 
property  of  their  fellow  men  from  deftrudion  by  that  element. 

The   Boston  Mechanic  Association,  eftablifhed  in  179J.     Its 
|.  defign  is  to  promote  and  regulate  the  arts. 

Next  to  Peniifylvania,  this  ftate  has  the  greateft  number  of  focieties 
■for  the  promotion  of  ufeful  knowledge  and  human  liappinefs  ;  and  as 
|hey  are  founded  on  the  broad  bafis  o{ Icnevoknce, patrtohfm  and  charity^ 
"ley  cannot  fail  to  profper.  Thcfe  inftittitions,  which  are  faft  increaf- 
ig  in  aimoft  every  ftate  in  the  union,  are  fo  many  evidences  of  the 
advanced  and  advancing  ftate  of  civilization  and  improvement  in  this 
tountry,  and  of  the  excellence  of  our  national  government.  They 
[>rove  likewife  that  a  free  republican  government,  like  ours,  is  the  moll 
lappily  calculated  to  promote  a  general  diffufion  of  ufeful  knowledge, 
and  the  moft  favourable  to  the  benevolent  and  humane  feelings  of  the 
human  heart. 

Literature,  Colleges,  Academies,  &c.]    According  to  the  laws 
of  this  Commonwealth,  every  town  having  fifty  houfeholders  or  up- 
wards. 
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wards,  is  to  be  provided  with  one  or  more  fchool-maflers  to  teach 
children  and  youth  to  read  and  write,  and  inftruct  them  in  the  Enp;- 
liih  language,  arithmetic,  orthography  and  decent  behaviour  ;  and 
where  any  town  has  200  f.imiHes,  there  is  ahb  to  be  a  grammar  fchool 
fst  up  therein,  and  Ibme  difcreet  perfon,  well  inftrui^led  in  the  I^atin, 
Grtek  and  Englifii  languages,  procured  to  keep  the  f.ime,  and  be 
I'uitably  paid  by  the  inhabitants.  The  penalty  for  neglect  of  fchools 
in  towns  of  50  families  is  10/. — thofe  of  100  families  20/. — of  150  30/. 

Thefe  laws  refpeiSing  fchnols,  are  not  {o  well  regarded  in  many 
parts  of  the  ftate,  as  the  wife  purpofes  which  they  were  intended  to 
anfwer,  and  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  require. 

In  Boflon  there  are  feven  public  fchools,  fuppotted  wholly  at  the 
expenfe  of  the  town,  and  in  which  the  children  of  every  clafs  ofciti-, 
zens  freely  afTociate.  In  the  Latin  grammar  frhool  the  rudiments  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  liiguages  are  taught,  and  boys  qualified  for  the 
univerlities  ;  into  this  fchool  none  are  admitted  till  tCn  years  of  age,- 
having  been  previoully  well  inllru<5ted  in  Englini  grammar.  In  the. 
three  EngllHi  grammar  fchools,  the  children  of  lot/j  fexes,  from  7  to 
14  years  cf  age,  are  inftrufted  in  fpelling,  accenting  and  reading  the 
EngHfli  language  both  profe  and  verfe,  with  propriety,  alfo  in  En- 
glifh  grammar  and  compofition,  together  with  the  rudiments  of  geog- 
raphy ;  in  the  otlier  three,  the  fame  children  are  taught  writing  and 
arithmetic.  Thefe  fchools-  are  attended  alternately,  and  each  of  them 
is  furniflied  with  an  uflier  or  affirtant.  The  mafters  of  thefe  fchools 
have  each  a  falary  of  666^  dollars  per  annum,  payable  quarterly. 

They  arc  all  under  the  immediate  care  of  a  committee  of  twenty- 
one  gentlemen,  for  the  time  being,  chofen  annually,  whofe  duty  it  is 
"  to  vilit  the  fchools  at  lead  once  in  three  months,  to  examine  the 
fcholars  in  the  various  branches  in  which  tliey  are  taught,  to  devife 
the  beft  methods  for  the  inftrudion  and  government  of  the  fchools, 
to  give  fuch  advice  to  the  mailers  as  they  (hall  think  expedient,  and  ■ 
by  all  proper  methods  to  excite  in  the  children  a  laudable  ambition  to 
excel  in  a  virtuous,  amiable  deportment,  and  in  every  branch  of  ufcful 
knowledge."  At  the  annual  vifitation  in  July,  1795,  tliere  were  pvref- 
ent  450  mifles  and  850  boys.  Befides  thefe  there  are  feveral  private 
fchools,  for  inftruflion  in  the  Englilh,  Latin,  and  French  languages, 
in  writing,  arithmetic  and  the  higher  branches  of  matliematics,  and 
alfo  in  mufic  and  dancing.  Perhaps  tliere  is  not  a  town  in  the  world, 
ijjc  youth  of  which  more  fully  enjoy  the  benefits  of  fchool  education, 
than  Bollon.  And  when  we  confider  how  infeparably  the  happi- 
ncfs  and  profpcrity  of  our  country,  and  tlie  cxillcncc  of  our  prefent 
Jiappy  government,  arc  connected  with  the  education  of  children,' 
too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  enlightened  citizens  of  thif 
town,  for  the  attention  they  have  paid  to  this  important  bufmcfs, 
and  the  wortliy  example  they  have  exhibited  for  tlie  imitation  of 
others. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  grammar  fchools  are  the  academies,  in 
which  as  well  as  in  the  grammar  fchools,  young  gentlemen  are  fitted 
for  admifllon  to  the  Univerfity. 

DUMMER 
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DuMMER  Academy,  at  Newbury,  was  founded  as  early  as  1755, 
by  means  of  a  liberal  donation  from  the  Honorable  William  Durn- 
mer,  formerly  lieutenant  governor,  and  a  worthy  mar,  whofe  name 
it  has  ever  fince  retained.  It  was  opened  in  1763,  and  incorporated 
by  an  ad  of  the  General  Court,  in  1782.  By  the  a6t  the  number  of 
trudees  is  not  to  exceed  15,  who  are  to  manage  the  funds  flir  tlie  fup- 
port  of  the  inftrudors.  This  academy  is  at  pref^igt  in  a  flounlliing 
ttate.  ' 

PHiLLirs'  Academy,  in  Andover,  was  founded  and  handfomcly 
endowed  April  21,  177S,  by  the  Honorable  Samuel  Phillips,  Efq.  of 
Andover,  in  die  county  of  Elfex,  and  commonweakh  of  Maifachu- 
fctts,  and  his  brother,  the  Honorable  John  Phillips,  L.L.D.  of  Exe- 
ter, in  the  ftate  of  New  Hamplhire,  both  deceafed.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated Ofrober  4,  1780.  It  is  under  the  diredlion  of  thirteen  truftees 
of  refpedablecharadcrs,  and  the  immediate  care  of  a  principal,  (who 
is  one  cf  the  truftees  ex  o^doj  an  alliltant,  and  a  writing  mafter.  'I'hey 
are  accommodated  with  a  large  and  elegant  building,  erecflsd  at  the- 
expenfe  of  the  founders,  and  their  brother  the  lionorable  William; 
Phillips,  Efq.  of  Bollon.  It  is  fituated  on  a  delightful  eminence, 
near  the  manfion  houfe  of  the  Honorable  Samuel  Phillips,  Efq,  it* 
diftinguifhed  patron,  and  fort  of  the  deceafed  founder  ;  is  encompaff- 
ed  wBi  a  falubrious  air,  and  commands  an  extenfive  profpecl.  The 
lover  ftory  contains  a  large  fchcol-room,  with  ample  accommodations 
for  an  hundred  ftudents,  and  two  other  apartments  for  a  library,  and 
other  purpofes  ;  the  upper  ftory  confifts  of  a  fpacious  hall,  fixty-four 
feet  in  length,  and  thirty-three  feet  in  breadth,  defigned  for  exhibi- 
tions and  Qther  public  occafions. 

The  defign  of  tliis,  foundation,  according  to  its  conftltution,  is, 
"  The  prom.otion  of  true  piety  and  virtue,  the  inftrudion  of  youth,  \n 
the  Englifli,  Latin  and  Greek  languages  ;  togetlier  with  writing,  arith- 
inetic,  pradical  geometry,  muftc  and  oratory,  logic  and  geography  ; 
and  fuch  other  of  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  or  languages,  as  op- 
portunity and  ability  may  l/ereafcer  admit,  and  the  truftees  ftiall  di- 
reft." 

Provifion  is  made  in  the  fund  of  this  academy,  by  the  late  Dr.  Phil- 
lips, for  the  education  of  a  number  of  young  men  of  genius  and  piety, 
whofe  parents  are  unable  to  fupport  them  at  the  academy. 

Leicester  Academy,  in  the  townfhip  of  Leicefter,  and  county  of 
Worcefter,  was  incorporated  in  1784.  For  the  encouragement  of 
this  inftitution,  Ebenezer  Crafts  and  Jacob  Davis,  Efqrs.  generoufty 
gave  a  large  and  commodious  maniion  houfe,  lands  and  appurte- 
nances, in  Leicefter. 

Bristol  Academy,  at  Taunton,  was  incorporated  in  1792. 

At  Hingham  is  a  well  endowed  fchool,  whicli,  in  honour  of  its 
,  {>nncipal  donor  and  founder,  is  called  Derby  School. 

There  are  academies  alio  at  Plymouth,  Weftfield,  Groton,  Weft-- 
;  ford,  Dedham,  and  fome  other  places. 

^  .  Thefe  academies  are  defigned  to  diflem-inate  virtue  and  true  piety, 

to  promote  the  education  of  youth  in  the  Englifti,  Latin,  Greek,  an<j. 

!  French  languages,  in  writing,  aritlimetic,  oratory,  geograpliy,  pradi- 

cal 
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cal  geometry,  logic,  philofcphy,  and  fuch  otlicr  of  die  liberal  arts  an  J 
fcicnces,  or  Languages,  as  may  be  thought  expedient. 

Harvard  CollecEj  or  University,  takes  its  date  from  the  year 
163S.  Two  years  before,  the  General  Court  voted  for  the  erefting  a 
public  fchool,  or  college,  in  Newtown  (lince  called  Cambridge)  ^^400 
to  be  paid  out  of  th;  colony  treafuiy.  This  was  but  about  fix  years 
after  Malfachufctts  began  to  be  fettled  ;  Plymouth  at  that  time  being 
a  diftind  colony. 

In  the  year  1638  the  Rev.  John  Harvard,  of  Charleftown,  died- 
Hiid  left  a  legacy  of  ^"779  17/  2c/.  flerling,  being  one  half  of  liis 
L-llate,  to  the  fore-mentioned  public  fchool.  In  honour  to  the  memo- 
ry of  fo  liberal  a  bencfa.5ti)r,  the  Court  ordered  that  the  fchool  fliouid 
I  tke  the  nime  of  H\RVARn  College.  In  1 640,  the  Court  granted 
the  income  of  Charlcftown  ferry  as  a  perpetual  revenue  to  the  college  ; 
and  this  year  the  Rev.  Henry  Dunller  was  appointed  prefidcnt,  there 
liaving  been  before  that  time  only  a  preceptor  or  profeflbr,  and  an 
a'lilant. 

In  the  year  1642  (when  the  firft  clafs  finifhcd  their  literary  cnurfe» 
rnd  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  tliem)  the 
Gi.neral  Court  paffed  an  ad  conftituring  a  board  of  overfcers,  "  for 
the  well  ordering  and  managing  of  the  faid  college,"  confifting  of  the 
governor  and  deputy  governor  for  the  time  being,  and  all  the  rhagif- 
tr.ites  of  the  jurifdi(5tion,  together  with  the  teaching  elders  of  Cam- 
bridge, Watertown,  Charleftown,  Bofton,  Roxbury,  and  Dorchefter 
and  the  prefidcnt  of  the  college  for  the  time  l)eing. 

In  1(^)50,  the  college  received  its  firfl;  charter  from  the  court,  ap- 
pointing  a  corporation  confifting  of  feven  perfons,  viz.  a  prefidcnt 
five  fellows  and  1  treafiirer,  to  have  perpetual  fuccefllon  by  eledion  to 
their  offices  :  Their  ftyle  is  "The  Prefidcnt  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
College."  To  this'  body  was  committed  all  the  ellate  of  the  college  ; 
and  they  have  the  care  of  nil  donations  and  bcqucfls  to  the  inflitutionl 
After  this  charter  was  granted,  the  board  of  overfcers  continued  a 
diftinv't  branch  of  the  government ;  and  thefe  two  bodies  form  th« 
Icgillalure  of  tljc  college: 

After  the  elcclaration  of  the  independence  of  the  United  State?,  tlie 
foregoing  charter  was  cftablilhed  by  the  conftitution  of  Malfachufctts, 
and  the  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  for  the  time  being,  together 
with  the  council  and  fcnate  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  prefidcnt  for^ 
the  time  being,  and  the  Congregational  minifters  of  the  aforcfaid  fit 
towns,  M-crc  declared  fiicceJfors  of  the  old  board  of  overfcers. 

All  clc(5lions  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  ow^^  body  arc  made  by 
the  corporation  ;  they  alio  choofc  all  the  executive  olHccrs  ;  but  aU 
Uicfc  fictions  arc  laid  before  the  board  of  overfcers  for  their  concur- 
rence, a',  alfo  all  their  votes  for  tlie  enaction  of  Handing  laws,  granting 
of  falaries  to  the  officers  of  the  univcrfity,  and  conferring  of  academt 
<al  degrees.  Other  aifairs  refpc(ning  the  univerfity  the  corporation 
m;inagc  according  to  thc'r  own  difcrction. 

Tlic  executive  government  confills  of  the  prefidcnt,  three  profcf- 
Jor<;,  four  tutors,  and  the  librarian.     They  watdi  over  the  morals  of 

the 
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r.he  fiiiderits,  fee  that  the  ftanding  laws  are  obeyed,  and  make  dilcre- 
tionary  regulations  in  cafes  hot  provided  for  by  the  laws. 

The  profcifors  and  tutors  give  indruclicm  in  the  univerfity.  There 
is  a  profe/Tor  of  divinity,  a  profeiror  of  mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  and  a  profclfor  of  Hebrew  and  other  oriental  languages.* 
The  two  flrft  of  thefe  profefforlhtps  were  founded  by  Mr.  ITiomns 
Hollis  of  London,  merchant ;  the  divinity  profeflbrfhip  in  1722  ;  the 
mathematical  profelforlhip  ill  1726  ;  the  profeflo-fhip  of  Hebrew,  &c. 
was  founded  by  the  Hon,  Thomas  Hancock,  Efq,  in  1765".  Thefe 
profeirorftiips  bear  the  names  of  their  founders. f  The  profeifors 
deliver  public  le»5tures  to  all  the  ftudents  aflcmbled,  befides  which, 
they  give  private  inftrudions  to  each  clafs  feparately,  in  their  fcveral 
branches.  Every  fpring,  the  pfofcffof  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philofophy,  gives  a  fall  courfe  of  experimental  ledures  in  philofophy 
in  all  its  branches,  th.e  apparatus  furniihing  him  \\*hh  a  complete  fet 
of  inllruments  for  tlie  purpofe.  Thei'e  leftures  are  given  in  the  phi- 
•lofophy  chamber  to  the  two  fenicfi-  claiies  affembled  together  ;  fo  that 
fMcii  clafs  has  the  lectures  repeated.  Befides  thefe  letftares,  he  give^ 
annually  a  complete  courfe  of  ledlures  in  allronomy,  both  theoretical 
and  pradical,  to  the  fenior  clafs.  Of  the  fotiT  tutors,  one  teaches  the 
Latin  language  ;  another  the  Greek  ;  another  logic,  metaphyfics 
and  ethics ;  anotlier  geography  and  the  elements  of  geometry,  nat- 
ural philofophy  and  aftronomy  :  Each  one  inftrudls  a  clafs  in  rhetoric 
and  hiftory.  The  inltru.5tions  of  the  tutors  are  given  privately,  to 
the  cla/fes  feparately.  There  is  alfo  a  French  preceptor,  who  inftrucls 
the  ftudents  in  the  French  language. 

There  are  foundations  laid  for  two  pfofefiorfliips  in  the  univerfity, 
which  are  not  yet  come  into  operation,  viz.  a  profefTorfhip  of  rhetoric 

i  and  oratory,' and  ft  profefTorfhip  of  natural  religio,n,  moral  philofophy 
an.d  civil  polity;  The  fund  for  the  f.i-ll  was  a  legacy  lel't  by  the  late 
Nicolas  Beylfton,  Efq.  of  Bofton.  The  fund  fof  the  fecond  was  from 
the  eftate  of  the  late  Honorable  JohVi  Alford,  Efq.  of  Charleftown. 
This  fund  being  fubjeft  to  the  appropriation  of  Mr.  Alford"'s  execu- 
tors, viz.  the  Honorable  Edmund  Trov/bridge  of  Cambridge,  and 
Richard  Gary   of  Charreftov;-n,  Efqrs.  they,  fome  time  before  their 

j  deaths,  appropriated  it "  to  this  putpofe.     Thefe  funds,  as  Avell  as  all 

i  other  monies  in  the  college  treafury,  fuffered  much  from  the  depre- 
eiation  of  the  late  paper  currency,  fo  that  the  income  is  not  yet  fuf- 

!  ficient  to  maintain  profelTors.  They  are,  however,  fall  accumulating 
by  inlereft,  and  will  foon  be  fufficieut  for  the  purpofes  d'cfigned. 

*  Th»  profeffor  of  Htfbrtw,  &c.  i<!  alfo  prcFeflor  of  die  ?nglifli  language,  and  in- 
ftrufts  the  ftudents  in  Eiiglifh  compofuioil.  This  branch  of  inftrudlio'n  Has  beea 
found  of  great  utility. 

^  Mr.  Hollis,  hefides  founding  the  two  profeCorfliips,  gave  a  pliilofophkal  appara- 

and  a  great  number  of  valuable  Hooks,  and  thofe  of  that  family  who  have  fuc- 

■ied  him,  have  exhibited  the  like  generoii<!  fpirit.     Mr.  Thom?s  Hancock,  who 

mded  the  Hebrew  pr  )!eflbrfhip,  was  uncle  to  the   late  Governor  Hancock.     The 

Governor  inherited  hi'!  uncle's  fpirit,   as  well   as  fortune,  and  was  a  very  liberal 

Linefaftor  to  the  univ   rfity. 

c  <^ 
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Among  the  prefi  Jcntsf  and  profefibrs  of  this  univerfity,  have  bte*i 
men  highly  diftingulibed  both  for  their  natural  abilities  and  acquired 
accomplifljmcnts. 

The  branches  of  literature  and  fclence  in  which  the  Undents  are  in- 
ftxutfted  are,  the  Latin  and  Greek  xladics,  the  elements  of  Englifhi 
grammar  and  of  rhetoric,  the  Hebrew  and  French  languages,  the 
belles  lettreSjUr.rverfal  grammar,  Englilli  compofition,  oratory,  ancient 
and  modern  hiftory,  logic.metaphyficsjthe  elements  of  natural  and  po- 
litical law,  eeography,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  conic  feftions, 
tticnfuration  of  fupcrticies  and  folids,  plain  trigonometry,  furveying, 
aienfuration  cf  heights  and  diftances,  navigation,  dialling,  projedtinns 
of  the  fphere,  fpheric  gcomstry  and  trigonom.etry  with  their  applica- 
tion to  aftroncmical  problems,  natural  philofophy,  aftronomy  and 
theology. 

The  lludents  are  annually  examined  very  critically  and  fully  in 
thcfc  fcreral  branches-,  each  clals  as  far  as  it  has  proceeded  in  the ! 
courfe  of  education,  before  a  committee  of  tlic  corporation  and  over 
fccrs.     A  day  for  eacji  clafs  is  fpent  in  this  examination. 

Befides  this  committee^on  the  part  of  the  overfeers,  who  attend  the 
examination,  they  alfo  appoint  a  committee  twice  a  year  to  vifit  the ; 
college,  and  ftriflly  to  inquire  into  its  (late.  Thefe  committees  make 
report  to  tlie  hoard  of  overfeers  ;  and  if  they  judge,  that  by  any  new 
regulations,  the  interelis  cl  religion,  morality  and  literature  can  he 
promoted,  they  propofe  them.  The  corporation  more  frequently 
meet,  and  are  always  attentive  to  tliefe  fubjeds  -^  fo  that  great  care  is- 
taken  of  the  inftitulion. 

A  courfe  of  education  Is  completed-  in  the  univerfity  In  four  years, 
at  the  end  cf  which  term,  thofe  ftudents  who  have  complied  with  the 
otlicr  rcquifues  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ;  and, 
on  tlic  morning  of  the  commencement  day,  their  names  are  prefented 
by  the  prefident  to  the  corporation  and  overfeers,  who  vote  them  the 
degree;,  to  be  conferred  after  they  Ihall  have  publickly  performed  the 
literary  excrcifes  appointed  them  by  the  executive  government.  At 
the  end  of  three  years  from  the  lime  of  their  receiving  the  degree  of! 
Bachelor  cf  Arts,  they  may  be  admitted  to  that  of  Mafter  of  Arts,  if  i 
there  be  no  Iceal  impediment. 

All  academical  degrees  are  publickly  conferred  by  the  prefidcnt  on 
the  commencement  day,  which  i»  the  third  Wednefday  in  July  an- 
nually. 
+  PRESIDENTS  nf  tbe  University  ^  Cambridgf, /«*«  1640  to  1796. 

1640.      Rev.  Henry  Dunller, 

l6j4.      Rev.  Chirics  Gh.iuncy, 

1671.  Leonard  Hoar,  M.  D: 

167J.     Rev    Uriah  Oalces, 

i68z.  John  Rosier', 

ir.84.      Rev.  Ircreafc  Mather,   S.T.  D. 

I70t.     Rev.  Samuel  WiH.ird,  Vice  PreCdent, 

fo^.     Hon.  lohii  Lfvcrctt,   S.  R.  S, 

1715.      Rev.  B»njamin  Wadfworth, 

•737-     Re*'-  Edward  Hoiyoke, 

1770.      Rev.  Samuel  Locke,   S.  T.  !>, 

1774..      Rev.  Samuel  Langdon,   S.T.  D. 

!-Si.     Rev.  Jofejih  Willard,  S.  T.  D.   L.  L.  D. 


refigneJ 

i6j4. 

died 

1671. 

re(igne»l 

167,-. 

died 

1681. 

died 

1684. 

refigncd 

1701. 

died 

1707. 

died 

'7M- 

died 

1737- 

died 

1760. 

refigned 

I77J. 

refigned 
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f^.rnllf.     This  is  one  of  die  rnoft  fplendid  an.nlv5r{:<ries  in  t]i2  United. 
States-.*  •'■"  ',''"■■'  . 

For  V.  nuhiiier  of  years  bciofe  the  revoIut:ior!,'tnere  were  froTn  i  Fit 
tn  190  undergraduates  at  the  univerfity.     During  the  -vvar.tliet  very- 
much  decrealed.     Sines  the  conclurion  of  the  tvar  they  have   hceii 
"radiKil'ly  increafins^i  and  there  arc  now  ( 1  795)  in  the  ixnlverfity^  7oiif' 
iidergraduat-es.   Indigent  i'tudents  are  much  attifted  in  their  education. 

From  the  eltabhihment  of  this  college  to  the  y^ai"  1794,  3399  /f^ttn;^ 
grntlemen  had  received  its  honor*;,  of  whom  1079  ^^'^  been,  or  were 
then,'"fnTttiiVers  of  the-  gofpet;  •  This  inof?  anciciil  of  all  the  Anleticvt'i* 
literary  inflitutions;  has  fLirniilied,'  both  for  the  church  and  ftate,  ifs' 
full  prfipo-rtton  of  eminently 'learned  and  ufefdl  men'.      ;. .    '  ." 

There  arc  no  fellowftiTps  rnr  maintainin'^  rraduates'  rtt'tiietrfirv-eViT  - 
ry  ;  but  there  i.4  a  fund  from  the  ellate  of  Edward  fToj-ikiils,  Efq/'fif 
Great  Britain,  which  yields  ft  confiderable  fum  annnallj'',  towards^  the' 
fapport  of  fix  refitient  Bachelors  of  Arts,  appointed  by  the  corpora-' 
tiofi,  xvhich  they  teceive  after  a  cet-tain  term  of  refidence  and  publicltly 
delivering  in  the  chapel  four  theological  dilTertations,  two  in  the  Lat-' 
in,  and  two  in  the  E-nghfh.  language.  This  i?-'a  great  hdp. to  thcfc- 
young  gentlefnen  iTho.VFiffi  it  pfo^ectite  thfej^  theological  ftilcHeS  36 
the  univerfity.       '         v'yy:---'      -      r-      ..  iw.    ,.  ■;,...  .. ,,.!-.> 

The  late  Gov ef nor  Eo-vfLTt^ln -left  the  fum  rk'JTiab,-''  the  iVitereH:  W 
be  annually  applied  iii  the'Hray  erf  prertiums  for  the  adyancement  tiF 
ufefiil  and  p-ohte  Kterattire  among  the  refid'enis,  as  ^Vell  graduated  a^ 
undergraduates  of  the  univerfity.     The  preftdent  ajiff  fdlows  of  the' 
:niverfii:y  to  give  forth  fubjsi^S  tb  be  treated  iipon^  JTidge  6f  the  pefr- 
lorfnances,  and  determine   every  thing  conectnirtg   this' donation  iif 
'lich  manner  as  they  lliall  apprehend  moft  conducive- to  the  defrgn.^F 
It."     The  corporatiipn  liaye  this  year  ( 1 795 )  ^ut  this  ejcceiittit  ddi-ign 
jnw  operatioti.f   ;  ■'  *•  i  '•-*'■-  ■'-•  -  ■  ■■■■-■'    ■   t.^. ......«,  ^...   ji. 

In  die  3,'car  1782,  a  medical  infLituticn  was  formed  in  the  univerfi- 
ty. It  confifts  of  three  profe-fforfhips, -vi-/,.  a  pfofe/Torfl'rip  of  anatomy 
and  fnrgcrr,  a  profe/Torfiilp  of  the  theery  and  jyra (ftice  of  pliyHe,  vif 
profe/Toilfhip  of  chymiftry  and  rrtateiia  medica.  Each  rf  tlie  profef- 
•fors  is  eftabliihed  upon  a  fou^idation.  The  fund's  i'at  the  two  firff 
Were  left-  by  the  late  Dr.  Ezehiel  Herfey  of  Hingham,  his  btothar  ths- 

late 

*  The  goyerncr,  lifutenant  fcvernoT,  coancil,  feriate,  overfscr',  cler-^y-  of  ♦■ha 
fl'ate,  and  great  nuinbcrs'Op  the  moft  rei'pe.ftable  gentlemen  and  lidies  from  Bolloa 
and.  the  different  parts  of  tl-.e  CommotiTrealth,  and  rtrarkj;ers  from  various  qoiartct^v 
refort  to  Camtiridce  oa- thefe-afiniverfaiies,  with  a  vie  v  to  attend  on  the  piiblfc 
exercifes  of  the  day  ;  beiides  crowds  of  other  citizens,  who  convene  here  ior  oilier 
pleafurabk  purpol'es.  .  ■     . 

The  parifli  cburch,  in  wlncb  the  public  eite-cife?  ?re  porfcirrtied,  though  j'-arg-e,  is 

thuch  too  fmallto  accommodate  ail  who  with  to  attend  t'rem.    -The  creftiorii  by  fub- 

•    fcription,  of  a  larger  and  more  commodious   builduig  fot  .the-fS  ex^hibitions  has  been 

contemplated,    but  the  pJan  for  fo  defi^reabic  an  objecit  hai  not  yet  bten,.itdk'.6it  uf 

with  fufficicnt  fpirit.  .    .. 

'^.  +  QuER.Y.  Would  not  a  fimilar  fund,  for  promoting- the  x.MowleJge  af  tljc  f^V-rel!: 
and  Roma'%  cloCici  in  the  unjveriity,  be  highly  fubfcryiaat  t-o.  the  iiuereftsof  litcra- 
tuic  ? 

C  C   2 
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late  Dr.  Abner  Herfey  of  Barnftable,  and  the  late  Mrs;  Sarah  'Derby 
formerly  the  wife  and  widow  of  Dr.  Herfey  of  Hingham,  afterwards 
the  wife  and  widow  of  the  late  Richard  Derby,  Efq.  of  Salem.  The 
late  Dr.  John  Cumings  of  Concord  added  to  the  fund  for  the  profef- 
for  of  the  theory  and  pradtice  of  phyfic,  Thefe  two  are  called  Herfey 
profeflbrs.  The  fund  for  the  profeiTor  of  chymiftry  and  materia  med- 
ica  was  left  by  the  late  Major  William  Erving.  And  this  profelfor 
takes  the  name  of  the  founder. 

The  funds  not  affording  a  fufficient  compenfation  for  thefe  profef- 
fors  for  their  lecftures,  they  are  allowed  to  take  moderate  fees  from 
their  pupils. 

Thefe  profeffors  give  a  complete  coitrfe  of  leftures  in  their  feveral 
branches.  The  inlHtution  requires  "  That  tliey  demonftrate  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  body,  making  phyfiological  obfervatlons  on 
the  parts,  and  that  they  explain  and  perform  a  complete  fyitem  of 
furgical  operations — That  they  teach  their  pupils  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  phyfic  by  directing  and  fuperintending,  as  much  as  may  be^ 
their  private  tluclies,  leifluriirg  on  the  difeafes  of  the  human  body,  and 
taking  witli  them  fuch  as  are  q^jalined  to  vifit  their  patients,,  making 
proper  obfervations  on  the  nature  of  their  difeafes,  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumftances  attending  them,  and  the  mctliod  of  cure — That  whenever 
the  profeffors  be  defired  by  any  other  gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  to 
vifu  their  patients  in  difficult  and  uncommon  cafes,  they  ufe  their  en- 
deavours to  introduce  with  them  their  pupils  duly  qualified — That 
tliey  deliver  ledures  on  the  materia  medica — That  they  explain  the 
theory  of  chymiRry,  and  apply  its  principles  in  a  courfe  of  adlual 
experiments."  Each  one,  as  far  as  his  own  branches  are  concerned, 
fkadily  follows  this  plan.  -.   .. 

Thefe  leiftures  commence  on  the  firft  WednefJay  in  Odlober  annu- 
ally, at  Cambridge,  and  are  purfued  till  each  profeffor  has  finilhed  his 
courfe. 

The  undergraduates  are  not  permitted  to  attend  them  till  their 
fenior  year.  All  ftudents  in  phyfic  from  any  parts  v/hatever,  whether 
they  have  had  a  collegiate  education  or  not,  are  allowed  to  attend,  by 
complying  with  the  medical  regulations,  and  may  have  the  ufe  of, the 
library  during  the  couife.* 

The 

•  The  followiri!;  arc  the  le^rilations  rcfpe£ling  MeJieal  Degrees,  viz.  "  That 
every  ftud-ent  in  phyfic  who  Ihall  have  taken  two  courfes  in  anatomy,  the  theory 
and  pradlicc  of  phyfic,  and  chymiftry  and  materia  medica,  and  (hall  hava 
ftudied  the  fpacc  of  two  full  years  with  fome  reputable  pradlitioner  in  phyfic,  may» 
at  ihf;  expiration  of  another  year,  offer  himfcif  a  cnndidatc  for  a  medical  degree,  anj 
after  having  pafied  through  an  examination,  made  by  the  medical  profeffors  or  pro- 
fi-flov,  fif  there  fliall  at  any  time  be  but  one)  in  the  prefence  ©■f  the  governor  of  the 
univerlity,  and  o'f  fuch  members  of  the  MafTachufctts  Medical  Society  and  other 
phyficians  and  gentlemen  as  thall  choole  to  attend  at  fuch  time  as  the  governors  (hall 
tppoint ;  and  fhall  alfo,  at  fuch  public  examination,  deliver  and  defend  adiffertatioa 
in  the  Latin  or  Eiiglilh  language,  on  fuch  difeafe  or  other  medical  topic,  as  (h»H  be 
atTigned  him  by  thofc  profelTors,  with  the  confent  of  the  prefident ;  and  at  the  end  of 
fuch  examination,  being  in  the  opinion  of  the  faid  profelTors,  or  the  major  part  of 
them  (or  of  the  profefTor,  if  there  Ihall  at  any  time  be  but  one)  veil  qualified  to 
purfue  the  bulinefs  of  phyfic  nnd  furgery  ;  fuch  lludcnt  (hall  be  entitled  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  in  Phyfic.  Provided  neverthcicfs,  tJxat  thofc  ftudeiits  who  have  attend- 
ed 
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The  public  buildins;s  belonging  to  the  unlverfity  are  Harvard 
Hall,  Mailkchufetts  Hall,  HoUis  Hall,  and  Holden  Chapel.  The 
la[t  uot  being  large  enough  to  contain  the  ftudents,  has  not  been  ufed 
as  a  chapel  for  a  number  of  years  paft.  It  is  now  occupied  by  Come 
of  the  medical  profelfors.  Mailachufetts  Hall  and  HoUis  Hall  con- 
tain private  rooms,  and  are  occupied  by  the  tutors  and  ftudents.  Two 
Undents  live  in  each  room.  As  a  very  confiderable  number  of  tlie  ftu- 
dents are  obliged  to  live  in  private  chambers  in  tlie  town,  for  want  of 
room  in  tlie  hiills,  the  General  Court,  in  1 794,  granted  a  lottery  to  raife 
the  fum  of  ^8000,  to  build  aliother  hall  for  the  accommodation  of  ftu- 
dents, which,  as  the  money  is  nearly  raifed,  will  probably  foon  be  built. 
Harvard  Hall  has  none  but  public  rooms,  v\'hich  arc  a  chapel,  a  din-  • 
ing  room,  library,  philofophy  chamber,  an  apartment  for  the  philo- 
f6phical  apparatus,  and  a  mufeum.  The  library  contains  12,000  vol- 
umes, and  is  conftantly  increafmg  by  donations  and  by  the  income 
of  a  legacy  left  by  the  late  Thomas  Hollis,  Efq.  of  London.  The 
philofophical  apparatus  which  coft  /"1400  or  £1^00,  contains  a  com- 
plete fet  of  inftruments  for  exhibiting  a  ccurfe  of  experimental  lec- 
tures in  natural  philofophy  and  aftronomy.  Newly  invented  and 
improved  inftruments  are  frequently  added  to  the  apparatus.  Indeed 
the  library  and  apparatus  of  this  univerfity  are  far  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
any  other  uriiverfity  in  the  United  States.  A  hall,  ftanding  where 
Harvard  now  is,  was  confuraed  by  fire  in  January,  1764,  and  the 
library  and  apparatus  deftroyed  with  it ;  fo  that  thefe  literary  trcaf- 
ures  have  been  colledlcd  fmce  that  period  by  tl^  munificence  of  gen- 
erous beuefaiStors. 

The  mufeum  contains  a  handfome  colledion  of  natural  and  artifi- 
cial curiofities.  It  may  be  faid  to  be  pretty  rich  in  minerals,  owing 
to  the  munificence  of  Dr.  Lettfom  of  London,  in  the  year  1794*  ''■^4 
of  the  French  Republic  the  year  following.  The  colledion  from 
thefe  two  fources  is  extenfive  and  various.* 

A  courfe 

ed  but  one  courfe  of  leftures  may,  upon  their  particular  application,  and  fpccial 
reafoiis pleading  in  their  favour,  be  admitted  tofuch  public  examination,  and  if  found 
qualified,  reLeive  a  Bachelor's  degree,  upon  tl«ir  performing  the  above  exercifes. 

"  But  thofe  ftudents  in  phyfic  who  have  not  had  a  college  education,  ihall,  previous 
to  the  foregoing  examination,  fatisfy  the  prciidcnt,  the  medical  and  the  other  profef. 
fors,  and  the  tutors,  at  a  meeting  for  thepurpafe,  of  their  knoAlcdge  in  the  Latin 
language,  and  in  eiperimentil  phijofophy,  and  in  fuch  branches  of  tiie  mathematics, 
as  ihall  be  judged  re;5ui(ite  to  a  medical  education. 

"  That  bachelci'sof  phytic  of  feven  years  ftanding,  and  who,  during  that  time, have 
been  practitioners  in  phyfic,  may  receive  a  degree  of  DoClor  in  Phyfic,  upon  their 
being  approbated  by  the  medical  profeffors,  after  being  examined  by  them  in  the 
prefence  of  the  governors  of  the  univerfity,  and  fuch  other  gentlemen  as  {hall  choofe 
to  attend,  and  delivering  and  defending  one  differtation  in  the  Latin,  and  one  in  the 
Englilh  language,  on  fuch  difeafe,  or  other  ulefui  medical  topic,  as  Ihall  be  affigned 
them  by  the  faid  piofeiTors,  with  the  confentof  the  prelident.  The  Latin  differtation 
to  be  printed  at  their  own  expenfe." 

*  "  We  believe  that  America  pofTefTes  invaluable  treafures  hid  in  the  earth,  but 
for  vcant  of  perfons  flviUed  in  mineralogy,  thofe  receffes  of  curiofity,  wealth,  and 
pleafure,  have  not  been  entered,  and  we  have  hitherto  remained  dependent  on 
foreign  countries  for  riches  that  arc  actually  under  our  feet.     Dr.  Lettfom  of  Lon- 

dORf 
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A  couife  of  kdtures  on  natural  liulory,  in  which  mineralogy  is 
parLicuuirly  altendcci  to,  is  given  every  Ipring  and  autumn  in  the 
iimveriity  by  Dr.  Waierhoufe  ;  but  there  is  uo  profefTorlliip  cf  nat- 
ural hiftory  yet  eftablifheJ.f 

The  part  of  Cambridge  in  which  the  colleges  are  fituated,  is  very 
plcafant  and  healthful.  Some  ^reiulemen's  feats  in  it  are  beautifully 
lituated,  cornmanding  a  delightful  profpedt  of  Charles  river,  which 
runs  through  the  town,  the  adjoining  meadows,  and  neighbouring 
hills.  Tho  college  edifices  Hand  on  a  large  plain,  facing  a  very  pleal^ 
ant  and  extenfive  common.  Behmd,  tcfwards  the  calf,  there  is  a  fine 
jural  profpeifl,  and  acrofs  the  fields  a  rich  view  of  Bollon  and  Cbarlef- 
town.  TliCy  arc  about  half  a  mile  dlftant  from  the  river,  v/hich  is 
navigable  for  loaded  velTels  of  nearly  loo  tons  abreail  of  tlie  populous 
j-art  of  the  town.  Their  dillance  from  tlae  centre  of  Bolf  on,  is  eight 
miles  by  tlic  way  of  Jloxbury,  4-^  miles  over  Charles  river  bridge. 
3  f  miles  over.  V/e it  Bofton  bridge. 

The  latitude  of  Harvard  Hall,  determined  by  obfervations,  is  42*  . 
23'  2S'',  and  longitude,  weft  of  the  Royal  Obfervatory  at  Greeiiwich, 
4''  44'  30"  in  time,  equal  to  71"   7'  30". 

la  Williamllovvn,  in  Ikrkfliire  county.  Col.  Ephraim  William*  laid 
the  foundation  of  an  academy  feveral  years  fince,  and  endowed  it  by 
H  handfome  donation  of  hmds.  In  1790,  partly  by  lottery,  and  part- 
ly by,  ;lic  liberal  donation  of  gentlemen  in  the  town,  a  brick  edifice 
■was  ere>5ted,  8z  feet  by  42,  and  four  ftoiies  high,  containing  24  rooms 
for  Undents,  a  large  fchool-rooni,  a  dining-hall,  and  a  room  for  public 
fpcaking.  In  1793,  this  academy  was  eredcd  into  a  college  by  an  adt 
of  the  legiflature,  by  the  name  of  Williams'  College,  in  honor  to 
its  liberal  founder.  The  languages  and  fclences  ufually  taught  in  tl:e 
Anicrlc  m  colleges  a;e  taught  here.  Board,  tuition  and  other  ex- 
penfcs  cf  education  are  very  low  ;  and  from  its  fituatinn  and  other 
circumUances,  it  is  likely,  in  a  Ihort  time,  to  become  an  inilitution  1  - 
confidcrablc  utility  :ind  importance.  The  firft  public  cummenccmc; 
was  held  at  tliis  college  in  September,  1795. 

Banks.]     There  are  no  lefs  than  fi.\  bar:ks  in  this  Cdmmonweallli, 
cf  which  the  Branch  Bank  in  Bcilon,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Nation. ti 

E^nk, 

ion,  impicfTfil  with  a  fenfe  of  tlie  aiKantages  which  wouU  ai;crue  to  thi?  couii;. 
fior:  learching  the  carih  for  ores  and  tollils,  leneioully  Jciu  a  noMc  tollcilioii  > 
minerals  <o  ilie  univeifity  in  Cambridge,  to.lcrvc  as  It.uiJard  Ipetimcus. 

**  ThiscoUcili'jn  tunujns.  holiocs  joid,  lilver,  anj  plaiinJ,  a  gieat  variety  ofTpet, - 
mens  ot  uon  ores,  tounJ  in  Gicat  Uritain,  SwcJcn,  Der.m.irk,  C^ei  iii'iiiy,  Hungaiy. 
anu  other  places.  '  As  gicat  a  v*ricty  of  copper  anJ  Icai  oies,  from  ditfereit  j'.iris  ,1. 
the  worlJ,  auJ  of  lia  from  Eii^l»nd.  'I  o  ihelc  aic  aJ.dcd  Ipecimens  of  fen)i-inct<:i  . 
..lid  othcii  variuuily  mixed  aud  cujnpoiindcd.  Thtre  is,  belidcs,  a  fine  colkckian  .  ' 
i'ilu,  .itid  faliiic  eaiilis,  from  Tranlylvania,  and  the  baiinat  of  T.imetfwcar,  wh.. :. 
v.ou'id  be  conf.dcrcJ  as  very  complete  in  any  cabinet  in  Europe.  There  are,  bciiae  , 
4  jicat  i;uii.i.'cr  of  Ipars  aiid  curious  ciu>!lailiz.;tio:>s,  and  pitrifadlioiis.  Thcic 
together  wilii  a  very  valuable  coUetllon  of  miiicials  fent  directly  from  tlie  ageiK/ 
uf  the  mines  of  Fr.iiicc,  by  ihj  dircition  of  tiic  Coinni.ttec  of  Public  Safety  (or  lu-. 
piemc  executive)  of  the  Kcpublic  qf  iTaiicc,  U.  this  ULivcrfuy,  lp:ins  the  rich^lf  nni 
moft  exicnfivc  collcrtion  of  mineralogy  in  the  Ifiuted  Stales."     [i>r.  W.ir,'ibs:'J'- 

^  Altliitui'li    til  t'.ie    ntlicr   Amfi-ii-tn  .-nltitnir.^   ^nA  i.>«t.....ir»i..       t-l...  ^ <:>  .^r   ^.l»#>t«^tmH  «a    n«\^    \ 
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Ear.k,  is  one.  The  MafTachufetts  Bank  in  Bofton  was  incorporated  in 
1 784.  Its  preient  capital  confifts  of  800  Ihares  of  500  dollars  each, 
making  in  all  400,000  dollars. 

Elfex  Bank,  at  Salem,  was  inftituted  in  1702,  and  is  under  the 
management  of  a  prelident  and  fix  direftors. 

Union  Bank  in  Bofton,  was  incorporated  in  1792,  and  has  a  preli- 
dent and  eleven  directors.  Its  capital  confilts  of  100,000  fhares  of 
eight  dollars  each,  amounting  to  800,000  dollars.  The  Common- 
we.ilth  owns  25,000  Ihares  in  this  bank.  Banks  at  Ncwburyport  and 
Nantucket  have  fmcc  been  inftituted. 

Chief  Town  s.J  Bo'stox  is  the  capital,  not  only  of  MafTachufettSj 
but  of  New  England,  and  lies  in  latitude  42 '^  23'  N.  It  is  built  on  a 
peiiinfula  of  an  irregular  form,  at  the  bottom  of  Mafiachufetts  Bay. 
The  neck  or  ifchmus  wliich  is  now  in  part  fettled,  and  which  joins  the 
peninfula  to  the  main  land,  is  at  die  fouth  end  of  the  town,  and  leadi 
to  Roxbury.  The  length  of  the  town  itfelf  from  this  ifthmus,  is  not 
jquite  two  miles.  Its  breadth  is  various.  At  the  entrance  from 
Roxbury  it  is  naiTOw.  The  greateft  breadth  is  one  mile  and  139 
yards.  The  buildings  in  the  town  cover  about  icoo  acres.  It  con- 
tained in  1790,  2376  dwelling  hotifes  and  about  18,000  inhabitants. 
The  number  of  hoiif^s  and  inhabitants  have  fmce  very  confiderably 
increafed. 

In  this  town  there  are  79  ftreets,  38  lanes,  and  21  alleys,  exclufive  of 
Squares  and  courts  ;  and  about  80  wliarves  and  quays  very  convenient 
lor  veiTels.  The  principal  whaif  extends  600  yards  into  the  fea,  and 
is  covered  on  the  north  lide  with  large  and  convenient  ftores.  It  far 
c;.ceeds  any  otl^.er  wharf  in  the  United  States. 

In  Bofton  are  19  hoiifes  fi)r  public  worfaip  ;  of  which  nine  are  for 
Congregationalifts,  three  for  Epifcopalians,  two  for  Biiptifts,  one  for 
the  Friends,  one  for  Univerfalifts,  one  for  Sandimauians,  one  for 
Roman  Catholics,  and  one  now  building  for  Meihodifts. 

The  other  public  buildings  are  the  ftate-houfe,  coart-houfe,  theatre, 
'  gaol,  Faneuil  hall,  an  alms-houlb,  a  Vv-ork-houie,  a  bridewell,  and 
powder-magazine.  That  biiilding  which  was  fo-rmeriy  the  govemo-r's 
houfe,  is  nov/  occupied  in  its  feveral  apartments,  by  the  council,  the 
treafurer,  and  the  fecretary  ;  the  two  latter  hold  their  offices  in  it.  It 
;  lias  lately  been  fold  by  tlie  ftate.  Frdtm'm  Place,  adjoining  Uie  the- 
atre, is  a  great  ornament  to  the  town.  It  contains  a  monument  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  from  whom  it  takes  its  nam.e,  and  is  encompaiFed  on 
two  lides'Vv'ith  the  Tontine  buildings,  wliich  in  point  of  elegance,  are  not 
exceeded  perhaps,  by  the  Adelphi,  in  London.  Here  are  kept,  in 
capacious  rooms,  given  and  fitted  up  for  the  purpofe,  the  Bofton 
Library,  and  the  valuable  colleclions  of  the  Pliftorical  Society.  Moft. 
cf  the  public  buildings  are  handfome,  and  fome  of  them  are  elegant. 
A  magnificent  ftate-houfe  is  now  erecting  in  Bofton,  the  comer  ftone 
of  which  was  laid  with  great  formality  and  parade  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1795.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  but  as  it  lies  in  a  circular 
fomi  around  the  harbour,  it  exhibits  a  very  handfome  view  as  you 
approach  it  from  the  fea.  On  the  weft:  fide  of  the  tov^n  is  the  mall, 
C  c  4  ;^  very 
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a  very  beautiful  public  walk,  adorned  with  rows  of  trees,  and  in  view 
of  the  common,  which  is  always  open  to  refrelliing  breezes.  Beacon 
Hill,  on  which  a  handfome  monument,  commemorative  of  fome  of 
the  moft  important  events  of  the  late  war,  has  lately  been  eredted, 
overlooks  the  town  from  the  vv-eft,  and  affords  a  fine  variegated 
profpecl. 

The  harbour  of  Bofton  is  fafe,  and  large  enough  to  contain  500 
fliips  at  anchor,  in  a  good  depth  of  water ;  while  the  entrance  is  fo 
narrow  as  fcarcely  to  admit  two  lliips  abreiaft.  It  is  diverfified,  as  we 
have  already  obfervcd,  with  40  iflands,  fome  of  which  afford  rich 
pafturing,  hay  and  grain  ;  but  the  greater  number  are  fmall  and  of 
little  value.  About  three  miles  from  thq  tov/n  is  the  caftle,  which 
commands  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

'I'he  market  in  this  town  is  fupplied  with  an  abundance  of  beef, 
pork,  mutton,  lamb,  veal  and  poultry,  and  of  a  quality  equal  to  any 
in  the  world  ;  and  alfo  v*-ith  meal,  butter,  cheefe,  roots,  vegetables 
and  fruits  of  various  kinds,  ip  great  plenty.  The  fifh-market  is  alfo 
excellent,  and  not  only  furuillies  the  tables  of  the  rich  with  fome  of 
the  greatelt  dainties,  but  is  alfo  a  fiugular  bleiTing  to  the  poor. 

At  an  annual  meeting  in  March,  nine  felei^men  are  chofen  for  the 
more  immediate  government  of  the  town  ;  at  the  fame  time  are  eleft- 
ed  a  town  clerk,  a  town  treafurer,  1 2  overfeers  of  the  poor,  1 6  fire« 
wards,  12  clerks  cf  the  market,  befides  a  number  of  other  officers. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  change  the  government  of  the  town 
from  its  prefent  form  to  that  cf  a  city,  but  the  propofcd  form  nut  be- 
ing confonant  to  the  democratic  fpiiit  of  the  Ijody  of  the  people,  it  , 
has  been  rcjecfted. 

Br.llon  was  fettled  as  early  as  the  year  1630  or  163 1,  from  Charlef- 
town.  The  peninlula  was  called,  by  the  naiives,  Shawmut  ;  but  tlie 
inhabiamts  of  Charleftown,  from  the  view  they. had  of  three  hills, 
called  it  "Trinwuntain.  The  new  inhabitant;-,  liowcv^r,  named  it  Bof- 
ton, out  of  refpecft  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton,  formerly  a  minifler  of 
Bpllon  in  F.ngland,  Avho  was  expected  to  come  over  to  New  England. 
He  was  afterwards  minilicr  of  the  firft  church.  j 

It  has  been  computed,  ihat  during   the   fiege  in   1775'  ^^  many! 
houfcs  weie  dcllroyed  in  Bofton  by  tlie  Britilh  troops,  as  were  burnt 
in  Charleftown.     Since  the  [>eace  a  fpirit  of  repairs  and  improvemc;v. 
has  dilTufcd    itfelf  anipng  tlie  inhabitants.     The  (beets  of  late  ha^  >, 
jbeen  lighted  with  lamps  at  the  e.xpenfe  of  the  town  ;  and  fome  good 
beginnings    liave    been    made    towards  improving    their,    by  new 
paving,  and   making  foot  walks   on  the  iides,  after  the   manner  of 
Pliihuklpliia  and  New  York,  which  it  is  hoped  will  Ilimulate  to  like 
improvements  through  the  town.     The  principal  nianuia«fturcs  here  ■ 
arc  rum,  beer,  paper-hangings  of  which  24,000  pieces  are  annually  . 
made,,  lo.if-lligar,  cordage,  cards,  fail-clotli,  ipcrmaccli  and  tallow  ' 
candles,  glafs  and  Itone  v.-are  ;  there  are  30  diilillevies,  two  breweries,  ■ 
eiglit  fiigar-houles,  1 1  ropc-waiks,  and  a  furnace  for  carting  iron.     A 
few  years  may  render  the  metropolis  of  Malfachufetts  as  famed  for 
arls,  manvii..i51ures,  and  conimcrce,  as  any  city  in  tlie  United  States. 

lial;  .VI,  tlie  fecond  town  for  fue  in  the  Commonwealth,  containing 
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(in  1790)  928  houfes  and  7921  inhabitants,  and  except  Plymouth, 
the  oldelt,  was  fettled  in  1628,  by  Governor  Endicot,  and  was  called 
by  the  Indians,  Naumkeag.  Here  are  a  fociety  of  Quakers,  an 
Epifcopal  church,  and  five  Congregational  focieties.  The  town  is 
fituated  on  a  peninfula,  formed  by  two  fmall  inlets  of  the  fea,  called 
North  and  South  rivers.  The  former  of  tliefe  paffes  into  Beverly 
harbour,  <ind  has  a  draw-bvidge  acrofs  it,  built  many  years  ago  at 
private  expenfe.  At  this  place  fome  part  of  the  (hipping  of  the  town 
is  fitted  out ;  but  the  principal  harbour  and  place  for  bufmefs  is  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  town,  at  South  river,  if  that  may  properly  be 
called  a  river,  which  depends  on  the  flowing  of  the  fea  for  the  water 
it  contains.  So  Ihoal  is  this  harbour,  that  veflels  which  draw,  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water,  mull  be  laden  and  unladen  at  a  dii- 
tance  from  the  wharves  by  the  affiftance  of  lighters.  NotAvithftand- 
ing  this  inconvenience,  more  navigation  is  owned,  and  more  trade 
carried  on  in  Salem,  than  in  any  port  in  the  Commonwealth,  Bofton 
excepted.  The  fifliery,  the  trade  to  the  V/eft  Indies,  to  Europe,  to 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  the  freighting  bulinefs 
from  the  fouthern  dates,  are  here  all  purfued  with  energy  and  fpirit. 
The  enterprize  of  the  merchants  of  this  place  is  equalled  by  nothing 
but  their  indefatigable  Induftry  and  fevere  economy.  This  latter  vir- 
tue forms  a  diftinguifhing  feature  in  the  charafter  of  the  people  of  this 
town.  Some  perfons  of  rank,  in  former  times,  having  carried  it  to 
an  unbecoming  length,  gave  a  character  to  the  people  in  general,  of  a 
difgraceful  parfimony.  But,  whether  this  reproach  was  ever  juftly 
applied  in  fo  extenfive  a  meafure  or  not,  nothing  can  be  more  injuri- 
ous than  to  continue  it  at  the  prefent  time  ;  for  it  may  juftly  be  faid 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  at  this  day,  that,  with  a  laudable  attention 
to  the  acquifition  of  property,  they  exhibit  a  public  fpirit  and  hofpitali- 
ty,  alike  honourable  to  themfelves  and  their  country.  A  geneinl 
plainnefs  and  neatnefs  in  drefs,  buildings  and  equipage,  and  a  certain 
ilillnefs  and  gravity  of  manner,  perhaps  in  fome  degree  peculiar  to 
commercial  people,  diftinguifh  them  fi-om  the  citizens  of  the  metrop- 
olis. It  is  indeed  to  be  wiflied  that  the  fober  induftry  here  fo  univer- 
fally  pradlfed,  may  become  more  extenfive  through  the  union,  and 
form  the  national  charadcr  of  Federal  Americans. 

A  court-houfe,  built  in  1786,  at  the  joint  expenfe  of  the  county  And 
town,  forms  a  principal  ornament,  and  is  executed  In  a  ftyle  of  archi- 
tedure  that  would  add  to  the  elegance  of  any  city  in  the  Union;  The 
Supreme  Jiidicial  Court  holds  a  term  here  the  fecond  Tuefday  of  No- 
'vember,  the  Courts  cf  Common  Picas  and  Seffions,  the  fecaud  Tuef- 
^  (day  of  March  and  September. 

A  manufadlpry  of  duck  and  fail-cloth  was,  lately  inftltuted  here, 
and  is  profecuted  with  much  fpirit. 

The  melancholy  delufion  of  1692  originated  In  this  town,  in  the 
family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Paris,  the  then  minlftcr,  and  here  was  the  prin- 
cipal theatre  of  the  bloody  bufinefs.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  at 
^  place  called,  from  the  number  of  executions  which  took  place  theie, 
Galloivs  Hill,  the  graves  of  the  unhappy  fufferers  mr.y  yet  be  traced. 
Though  this,  unfortunate  and  difgraceful  bufmefs  was  chiefly  tranfad;- 

ed 
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ed  here,  il  Is  well  known  that  the  leading  people,  botli  of  church  and 
Itatc,  in  the  colony,  took  an  aJive  part  in  il.  Unjuft  therefore  and 
hip-hly  abfurd  it  is  to  fix  a  peculiar  odium  on  the  town  of  Salem  for  . 
what  was  the  general  weaknefs  or  crime  of  the  country.  While  the 
farcaftic  fmile  is  excited  among  the  vain  and  untliinking,  or  the  infult- 
ing  abufe  of  illiberal  prejudice  is  unjuft] y  thrown  on  this  Ihocking 
tragedy,  the  ferious  cannot  but  lament  to  find  the  human  mind  fubjeft 
to  fo  grofs  deceptions,  and  the  inan  ot  candour  will  haften  to  drop 
the  curtain  on  the  difmal  fcene.  t; 

Southcaft  from   Salem,   and  at  four  miles   diftanca  from  it,  lies' 
Marblehead,    containing  one    Epifcopal    and  two   Congregational 
churches,  beiides  a  fraall  Ibciety  of  Separatifts.     The  chief  attention  of 
this  town  is  devoted  to  tlie  bank  filliery,  and  more  is  done  in  that  line.; 
than  in  any  port  in  the  government.     The  late  war  putting  a  total 
ftop  to  this  bafinefs,  and  vaft  numbei's  of  the  men  before  employed  in 
it  being  loft  by  land  and   water,  the  peace  found  thofe   who  fur- 
vived  in  circumftances  of  great  diftrefs.     Great  exertions  were  made  ' 
to  revive  the  former  courfe  of  bufinefs,  and  it  is  lamented  by  every 
friend  to  induftry  and  the  profperity  of  the  country,  that  thefe  exertions  '• 
have  net  been  crowned  with  more  fuccefs  j  every  thing  here  has  more 
and  more  the  fymptoms  of  decay.     The  gr^eat  number  of  widows  and  : 
oi-phans  caufed  by  the  war,  and  left  at  the  clofe  of  it  to  the  charge  of 
tj^e  town,  are  a  melancholy  burthen  under  which  nothing  lefj  than  j 
governmental  aid  can  relieve  it,     A  lottery  was  granted  by  tlie  leg- 
illature  for  the  double  purpofe  of  Icifening  the  weight  of  this  bur? 
den,  and  repairing  the  {e:i  wall,  which  protects  die  harbour,  and  which  ' 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  giving  way,  to  the  great  detriment,  if  not  ' 
utter  ruin  of  the  port. 

A  peculiarity  obfcrvable  in  ourfifliing  towns  m.ay  be  v/orthy  men- 
tioning. The  fpring,  fnmmcr  and  autumn  being  entirely  occupied  iiv' 
the  laborious  purfuit  of  their  employment,  leaves  no  time  for  aiuufe-  • 
ments.  In  winter  every  thing  is  different.  There  are  few  calls  to' 
labour,  and  all  are  devoted  to  mirth  and  jollity.  A  continual  round  of 
gaiety  and  diiHpation  occupy  the  filherman's  time,  until  returning 
Ipring  calls  him  to  returning  labour,  which  he  now  purfues  as  eagerly 
as  he  did  juft  before  his  anuifenient. 

Newbury  Port,  originally  part  of  Newbury,  from  which  its  incor-  • 
pnration  detached  it  in  1764,  and  by  which  and  Merrimack  river  it  is  . 
wholly  encircled,  is  perhaps  the  moft  limited  in  its  extent  of  land,  cf 
any  townihip  in  the  Commonwealth,  containing  but  about  640  ..<ics. 
Here  are   five  houfcs  of  public  worfliip,  viz.  one  Epifcopalian,  two 
I'rclbyterian  and  two  Congregational.     It  was  formerly  remarkable 
for  die  uumber  orvedcls  annually  built  hers  ;  but  after  the  comimence-  ■ 
ment  of  the  late  war,  this  bui'lnefs  in  a  great  degree  failed.     The  con- 
tinental frigates,  Bolton  and  Hancock,  were  built  here,  befides  many 
large  private  armed  iliips  during  the  war.     The  trade  to  the  Weli  In- 
dies is  curried  on  here  with  much  fpirit  and  to  a  great  amount.    Large 
quantities  of  rum  are   diftilled,  which  is  principally  exported  to  the. 
Ibuthcrn  ftates.     Some  vefl'els  are  employed  in  the  freighting  bufinefs, 
and  a  few  in  th?  fi!li?ry.     In  November,  1790,  there  were  owned  ia 

this 
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this  port  fix:  fliips,  45  brigantincs,  39  fchooncrs  and  28  Hoops,  making 
in  the  -w-hole  1 1,870  tons.  A  term  of  the  courts  otCommon  Picas  and 
jGeneral  Seffions  is  held  here  on  the  lad  Tuelllay  of  September. 

Ipswich,  by  the  Indians  called  Agawam,  in  the  county  of  E flex,  is 
32  miles  N.  N.  E.  from  Bofton,  is  divided  into  5  parilties,  and  con- 
tained, in  1790,  4562  inhabitants.  An  excellent  lione  bridge,  acrcfs 
Ipfvvich  river,  compofed  of  fvvo  arches,  with  one  folid  pier  in  the  bed 
of  the  river,  conneds  tlie  two  parts  of  the  town,  and  was  executed  under 
the  diieftion  of  the  late  Honorable  Judge  Choate,  in  a  llyle  of 
llrength  and  neatnefs,  till  lately  unequalled  in  this  countr)'.  This 
was  heretofore  a  place  of  much  more  conlideration  than  at  prefent. 
Its  decline  is  attributed  to  a  barred  harbour  and  llioal  rivers.  Its  nat- 
ural htuation  is  very  pleafant,  and  on  all  accounts  excellently  well  cal- 
culated to  be  a  large  manufaduring  town.  Tlie  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  Seihons,  are  held  here  once  ia 
a  year  ;  and  from  its  central  fituation,  it  appears  to  be  the  molt  conve- 
nient place  for  all  the  courts  and  public  ofirces  of  the  county. 

Charlestown,  called  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  M'jfiaivum,  lies, 
north  of  Bofton,  with  which  it  is  conneded  by  Charles  river  bridge, 
and  is  the  principal  town  in  Middlefex  county.  The  town,  properly 
fo  called,  Is  built  on  a  peninfula,  formed  by  Myftic  river,  on  the  eall, 
and  a  bay,  fetting  iip  from  Charles  river,  on  the  weft.  It  is  ven-  ad- 
yantageoully  fijuated  for  health,*  navigation,  trade,  and  manufactures 
of  almoft  all  the  various  kinds.  A  dam  acrofs  the  moutli  of  the  bay, 
which  fets  up  from  Charles  river,  weft  of  the  town,  would  afford  a 
great  number  of  mill  feats  for  manufa*5lurers.  Buni:er,  Breed's  an4 
Cobble  (nowBarrell's)  hills,  are  celebrated  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  ;  and  no  lefs  fo  for  the  elegant  and  delightful  prol"- 
pe^Ss  which  they  afford  of  Bofton,  and  its  charmingly  varle'^ated 
harbour,  of  Cambridge  and  its  Colleges,  and  of  an  extcnfive  trait  of 
highly  cultivated  country.  It  contains  within  the  neck  or  pariili, 
about  250  hcufes,  and  about  2,000  inhabitants.  The  only  public 
buildings  of  confequence  are  a  handfpme  Congregational  chun  h, 
with  an  elegant  fteeple,  and  one  of  the  beft  clocks  In  the  United  States, 
the  workmanfliip  of  Mr.  Simon  Willard  of  Roxburv,  and  the  gilt 
of  Thomas  Ruffeii,  Efq.  of  Charleftown;  and  an  alms-houfe  very  com- 
modious and  pleafantly  fituated.  An  academy  for  the- education 
of  young  ladies  is  ereding  in  a  delightful  part  of  the  town. 

The  (ijitrucllon  of  this  town  by  the  Briiilh,  In  1775,  ^'^  have  men- 
tioned in  the  hiftcical  (ketch  wo  have  sriven  of  the  war.      Bcf; 
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deftruftion,  feveral  branches  of  manufactures  were  carriecf  on  to  .^reat 
advantage;  ibnie  of  which  have  been  fince  revived  ;  particularly  the 
manufacture  of  pot  and  pearl  alhcs,rum,  fhips,  leather  in  all  its  branch- 
es,  filver,  tin,  brafs,  and  pewter.  Two  rope-walks  have  lately  been 
erected  in  this  town,  and  tlic  Increafe  of  its  hnufes,  population,  trade 
and  navigation,  have  been  very  great  within  a  few  )  ears  paft. 

Cambr.idge  and  Concord  are  the  moft  confiderable  inland  towns 
in  the  county  of  Middlefex.    The  forn:cr  is  3 1-  miles  from  Bofton,  and 

is 

*  In  three  years,  ending  lygii  80  peifons  died,  19  of  whom  were  unwaiJs  of  60 
years  old  ;  10  upwards  of  70 ;  c^  upwards  cf  80,  and  oiie  90, 
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is  a  pleafant  town,  and  the  feat  of  the  univerfitv.  The  latter  is  1 5 
miles  N.  W.  of  Bofton,  and  is  alfo  a  pleafant,  healthy,  thriving  town* 
The  Provincial  Congrefs  fat  in  Concord  in  1774,  and  llae  General  Court 
have  frequently  held  tlieir  feffions  here  when  contagious  difeafes  have 
prevailed  in  the  capital.  Thij*  town  is  rendered  famous  in  hiftory  by 
its  being  the  place  where  the  firfl:  oppofition  was  made  to  tlie  Britifti 
troops,  on  the  memorable  19th  of  Apiil,  1775.  The  pubhc  buildings 
are  a  Congregational  church,  a  fpacious  ftone  gaol,  the  beft  in  New.. 
England,  and  a  county  court-houfe.  The  town  is  accommodated 
with  three  handfome  bridges,  one  of  which  is  208  feet  Long  and  1 8  feet 
wide,  fupported  by  1 2  piers  ;  built  after  the  manner  of  Charles  river 
bridge.  In  1791,  there  were  J590  inhabitants  in  this  town,  80  of 
•whom  were  upwards  of  70  years  old.  For  13  years  paft  the  average 
number  of  deaths  has  been  17,  one  in  four  of  whom  were  70  ycari 
old  and  upwards. 

Plymouth,  tlie  principal  town  in  the  county  of  the  fame  name  and 
the  capital  of  the  OlJ  Colony,  fo  called,  is  42  miles  S.  E.  of  Bollon,  and 
is  about  the  fize  of  CharleiVown.  Before  the  war,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  town  employed  90  fail  of  veffels  chiefly  in  the  filhing  bufmefs.  But 
in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  they  were  moftly  taken  or  deflroyed  by  the 
enemy,  and  their  feamen  captivated,  and  many  of  tlie  inhabitants  re- 
duced to  indigence.  They  have  fince,  in  a  great  meafure,  emerged 
from  their  diltrefled  ftate.  The  harbour  is  fpacious  but  the  water  is 
not  deep.  This  town  is  famous  for  being  the  firfl:  place  fettled  by  llie 
pious  anceftors  of  the  New  Englanders,  in  J620. 

Worcester,  the  flare  town  ol"  the  county  of  the  fame  name,  is  the 
largeft  inland  town  in  New  England,  and  is  fituated  about  47  miles 
Wiillward  of  Bofton.  The  public  buildings  in  this  town,  are  two 
Congregational  churches,  a  qourt-houfe,  and  a  ftrong  ftone  gaol.  The 
iiihabitants  carry  on  a  large  inland  trade,  and  manufacUue  pot  and 
pearl  afn,  cotton  and  linen  goods,  befides  fome  other  articles. 

Printing,  in  its  various  branches,  is  carried  on  very  extenfively  in 
this  town,  by  Ifaiah  Thomas,  Efq.  who,  in  the  year  1791,  carried 
through  his  preffes  two  editions  of  the  Bible,  the  one  the  large  royal 
quarto,  the  firft  of  that  kind  publiihed  ia  Aruerica,  the  other  a  large 
folio,  with  50  copperplates,  beftdcs  feveral  other  books  of  confe- 
qucnctf.  He  has  fiuce  printed  a  handfome  edilion  of  the  oflavo  Bible. 
His  printing  apparatus  confiUs  of  10  prlnling-preflcs,  wilh  types  in 
proportion  ;  and  he  is  now  making  preparations  for  the  printing  of 
linaller  Bibles,  which  will  caufe  him  to  make  a  great  audition  to  his 
works,  of  both  prefies  and  types.  I'his  printing  apparatus  is  now 
the  largeft  in  America. 

On  Connedticut  river,  in  the  county  of  Hampftiire,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  very  pleafant  towns,  among  which  are  Springfield  and  Had- 
l;:y,  on  the  caft  llde  of  the  river ;  Northampton,  Hatfield  and 
Deerfield  on  tlie  weft.  Courts  are  held  in  Springfield  and  North- 
ampton. Springfield  is  the  oldcft  of  thefe  towns,  having  been  fet- 
tled as  early  as  1636.  Its  public  buildings  are  a  Congregational  church, 
court-houfe,  and  gaol.  A  large  quantity  of  the  military  ftores  of  the 
United  States  arc  lodged  here.  .A  clear  meandering  brook  runs 
through  the  town  from  north  to  fouth,  and  adds  much  to  its  beauty 
and  pleafantnefs. 

StocoT&iog  C| 
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Stockeridgf.,  Pittsfiflt),  and  Lenox,  are  the  principal  towns  in' 
Berkihire  county,  and  lie  from  45  to  55  miles  W.  N.  W.  from 
Springfield. 

Military  Strength.]  The  militia  of  Maflachufctts  is  compofeJ 
of  all  the  able-bodied  white  male  citizens  from  18  to  45  years  of  age, 
excepting  from  the  enrollment,  within  thofe  ages,  all  Avho  hold  any 
civil  office  of  importance,  either  under  the  ftate  or  federal  govern- 
ment ;  and  alio  thofe  who  have  formerly  held  any  imlitary  commif- 
fion  whatever.  The  militia  thus  embracing  the  greateft  part  of  the 
adtive  citizens,  is  completely  armed  and  organized,  and  in  as  good  a 
ftate  of  difcipline  as  any  real  militia  in  the  world,  it  being  allembled 
by  companies  three  times  a  year  for  difcipline,  and  once  for  revifmg 
the  rolls  and  making  returns,  and  alfo  once  by  regiments  or  battalions 
for  review  and  infpedlion.  The  whole  is  formed  into  10  divifions 
and  21  brigades,  and  conflfts  of  82  regiments  of  infantry,  48  troops* 
compofing  twelve  fquadrons  or  battalions  of  cavalry,  and  36  compa- 
nies of  artillery,  generally  two  to  each  brigade.  Thefe  together  com- 
pofe  a  body  of  about  50,000  infantry,  2000  cavalry',  and  1500  artil- 
lery ;  the  latter  are  furnillied  with  60  field-pieces  and  with  tumbrils 
and  apparatus  complete.  There  is  an  annual  return  made  of  the 
whole  militia  to  the  Adjutant  General,  who  makes  out  duplicate  ab- 
ftra<5bs  for  the  Governor,  and  for  the  Prefident  of  the  United  States. 

Religion.]  The  religion  of  this  Commonwealth  is  eftabliflied,  by 
tlieir  excellent  conftitution,  on  a  moft  liberal  and  tolerant  plan.  All 
perfons,  of  whatever  religious  profeffion  or  fentiments,  may  worfhip 
God  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  confclence*,  unmoleiled, 
provided  they  do  net  difturb  the  peace. 

Population.]  The  population  of  the  ftate  as  it  ftood  in  1790,15 
accurately  ftated  in  the  table  of  divifions.  The  counties  of  EfTex, 
part  of  Sufiblk,  and  part  of  Hamplhire,  are  the  moft  populous  parts  of 
the  ftate.  Eflex,  has  as  many  as  135  inhabitants  for  every  fquare 
mile. 

Character,  Mannkrs,  Src]     See  New  England. 

Revf.nue  and  Taxes.]  The  principal  fources  of  revenue  are  land 
and  poll  taxes,  and  the  fales  of  new  lands.  Taxes  are  levied  on  all 
males  upwards  of  fixteen,  except  fuch  as  are  exempted  by  law — alfo 
on  the  number  of  acres  of  improved  and  unimproved  land — on  dwel- 
ling-houfes  and  barns,  ware-houfes,  ftores,  &c.  Thefe  are  all  valued, 
and  upon  this  valuation  taxes  are  laid,  fo  many  pounds  for  every 

;^ICOC. 

Debt  and  Expenditure.]  The  debt  of  this  State,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1794,  according  to  the  report  of  the  fecretary,  amounted  to» 
;^689,76o  is.  6d. 

The  debt  due  from  the  United   States  to  the")  „  J 

Commonwealth  of  Maffachufetts,  _J  1,248,801 

Loaned  to  the  United  States  in  6  per  cent.    T  272  t -7       06 

3  per  cent,  and  deferred  ftock,  y  7  »  79     > 

Amount  of  bonds  due  to  the  Commonwealth  for  the  caftern  and 
tv-eftem  lands,  between  May  11,  1 795,  and  June,  1801,     ;^98,489  1^, 

Sum 
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Sam  fuhfcrlbed  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Union  Bank,  ;^6o,oo6' 
Intereil  on  this  fum  at  "]-{-  per  cent,  per  annum,  .     ;^4,5oo'. 

Annual  expcnfe  for  lupport  of  government,  £7^0, 1 22.  1 3s.  /^d;.. 

Inventions  and  Improvements.],    Great  improvements  have  of 
late  been,  made  in  feverai  manufaciiiring  machines,  by  ^vhich  tholV 
fpecies  of  manufaclure  in  which  they  are  employed,  have  been  greatly 
facilitated  in  the  execution,  and  fewer  liands  required.     But  the  molt 
ini^enious  improvement,  cr  invention,  and  which  moft  defervcs  notice, 
is  a  complete  and  elegant  Planetarium,  6  feet  in  diameter,  conflrucfted 
by  Mr.  Joicph  Pope,  of  Bollon.     This  is  entirely  a  work;  of  original 
genius  and  afiiduous  application,  as  Mr.  Pope  never  faw  a  machine  of 
the  kind  till  his  own  was  completed.     It  exhibits  a  proof  of  great 
rtrength  of  mind,  and  really  does  him  much  honour,  both  as  a  philof- 
ophcr  and  a  mechanic.     This  machine  has  been   purchafed   for  the 
univcrlity  at  Cimbridge,  and  is  a  verv  ufeful  and  ornamental  addi- 
tion to  the  philofophical-  apparatus.     To  the  above  we  may  now  add 
the  machine  for  cutting  nails,  invented  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Perkins 
already  mentioned,  page  403.  ..... 

CoK  sT iTUT ION.}  The  conRitutioii  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Maf- 
fachufetts  cluiblilhed  in  17S0,  contams  a  declaration  of  rights  and  a 
frame  of  ?;overnment.  The  declaration  a fierts.  the  natural  fTcedom' 
and  equality  of  men — .Liberty  of  confcience — Freedom  of  the  Prefs 
— Tiial  by  jury — Sovereignty  and  independence — that  all  po^-er  is 
in  the  people — that  hereditary  honours  and  emoluments  are  inadmif- 
iible — that  every  fubjeft  is  entitled  to  prOte(5tion  of  life,  liberty  and 
property — and,  in  return,  muft  obey  the  laws  and  pay  his  proportioji? 
of  the  common  expenfe — that  he  Ihall  not  be  obliged  to  accuie  hiitt-! 
felf ;  but  may  be  heard  in  his  own  defence — that  he  may  keep  arms  ; 
but  (landing  armies  fhall  not  be  maintained  in  time  of  peace — that  no 
tax  Ihall  be  levied  without  the  confcnt  of  the  people  by  their  reprefent- 
ativcs — that  no  f.v  pojl  faao  law  fliall  be  made — that  the  martial  law 
<hall  extend  only  to  men  in  actual  military  fen-ice — that  the  legifla- 
tive,  executive,  and  judiciary  powers  fiiall  be  kept  dillin<ft,  &c.  .By 
the  frame  of  g^JvernTucnt,  the  power  of  legillation  is  lodged  in  a  Gen- 
eral Court,  confdling  of  two  branches,  viz.  a  fenate  and  a  houfe  of 
reprefenjatives,  each  having  Ji  negative  upon  the  other.  They  meet 
annually  on  the  lalt  Wednefday  in  May.  No  a(5t  can  be  paifed  with- 
out the  approbation  of  the  governor,  unlcfs  two-thirds  of  both  l)r3nch- 
es  are  in  fiivour  of  it  after  a  revif  d.  Either  branch,  or  the  governor 
and  council,  may  require  the  opinion  of  the  jullices  of  the  Supreme  Ju- 
dicial Court,  upon  impoitant  <iuellIons.  Senntors  arc  chofen  by  dif- 
tric^s,  of  which  there  cannot  be  lefs  than  thirteen.  The  number  of 
counicllors  and  fcnators  for  the  wliolc  Commonwealth,  is  forty  ;  the 
mumbcr  in  each  diftrift  is  in  proportion  to  theii  public  taxes  ;  but  no 
dirtri(5t  fhall  be  fo  large,  as  to  have  more  tlian  fix.  Sixteen  fenators 
make  a  quorum.  The  rcprcfcntativcs  are  chofen  by  the  fcveral  towns, 
■ccordiiig  to  their  numbers  of  rateable  polls.  For  150  polls  one  is 
elctflcd  ;  and  for  every  addition  of  225,  an  additional  one.  Their 
ti:ivdllng  c.>;pcnfes,  to  and  from  the  General  Court,  arc  defrayed  by 
Uic  public-,  but  tJieIr  wages  for  attendance  arc  paid  by  theii  own  to%vns. 

Impeachments, 
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Tmpc.ichments,  for  milcondnct  in  office,  are  made  by  tlic  reprefcnta- 
tives,  and  tried  by  ihe  ienate  ;  but  the  judgment  can  go  only  to  re- 
moval from  office  and  future  difqualiticatioa.  Money  bills  originate 
in  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  but  may  be  altered  by  the  fenate. 
Representatives  are  privileged  from  arrells  on  mefne  procei's.  Sixty 
members  make  a  quorum.  The  iupreme  executive  authority  is  veil- 
ed in  a  governor,  who  is  eleifted  annually  by  the  people,  and  has  a 
council  confilling  of  the  lieutenant  governor,  and  nine  gentlemcrv 
chofcn  out  of  tlie  forty,  who  are  returned  for  counfeliors  and  fenators. 
Five  counfeliors  make  a  quorum.  The  governor  is  commander  ot 
all  the  military  force  of  the  Common\vealth.  He  may  convene  the 
General  Court,  may  adjourn  them,  when  the  two  branches  difagree 
about  th-e  time,  and  in  their  recefs,  may  prorogue  them  from  time  to 
time,  not  exceeding  ninety  days — may  piardon  convicts,  but  the  leg- 
iflature  alone  can  grant  pardons  before  convliftion.  He  commiilions 
all  officers,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  appoints  all  judicial 
officers.  Military  officers  are  thus  appointed  ;  the  refpecllve  compa- 
nies choofe  their  captain,  and  fubalterns,  who  choofe  their  regiment- 
al officers,  who  choofe  their  brigadiers.  The  major  generals  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Court.  Juftices  of  the  peace  are  commivTion- 
ed  for.feven  years  ;  all  other  judicial,  and  all  executive  and  military 
officers  continue  during  good  behaviour,  yet  are  removeable  by  the 
governor  upon  addrefs  of  the  legiflature.  The  falaries  of  the  gover- 
nor and  juftices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  cannot  be  diminifhed,  although 
they  may  be  enlarged.  Official  qualifications  are  as  follows — for  a 
voter,  twenty-one  years  age,  one  years  refidence,  a  freehold  of  three 
pounds  annual  value  or  lixty  pqnnds  of  any  other  eftate — for  a  r'.'p- 
refentative,  ;^ioo  freehold  or  ^200  other  eftate,  and  one  year's  refi- 
dence in  the  town — for  a  fcnator,^300  freehold  orj^6co  otlier  eftate  iw 
the  Commonwealth,  and  five  years  reiidence  in  the  diftri<5l — for  gover- 
nor, or  lieutenant  governor,  ;^  1000  freehold,  and  feyen  years  refi- 
d*ence>  Every  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  counfellor,  fenator, 
or  reprefentatlve,  muft  declare  tliat  he  believes  the  Chriftian  religion, 
and  has  the  legal  qualifications.  A  governor,  lieutenant  governor, 
^r  juftice  of  the  fupreme  court  can  hold  no  other  office.  No  man 
fiiall  hold  two  of  thefe  offices,  judge  of  probates,  fheriff,  regifter.  No 
juftices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  fecretary,  attorney  general,  treafurer, 
judge  of  probate,  inftrucftor  of  Harvard  College,  clerk,  regifter,  fhcrift' 
or  cuftora  officer  can  have  a  feat  in  the  legiflature.  The  privilege  of 
Habeas  Corpus  cannot  be  fufpendcd  more  than  a  year  at  one  time. 
In  1795;,  if  two-thirds  of  the  qu;ilihcd.  voters  defire  it,  a  convemion 
fliall  be  called  to  revife  the  conftitution.  This  period  is  now  paft  ;  a 
vote  for  a  revifion  could  not  be  obtained  ;  a  convincing  proof  that  the 
people  feel  themfelvcs  happy  under  their  prefent  government. 

History.]  See  Hutchinfon's  Hiftory  of  Maflachufetts,*  MInot's 
Hiilor)'  of  the  Infurredion  in  MalFachufetts,  the  publications  of  the 
Hiftorical  Society,  Hazard's  Hiftorical  CoUeftions,  Chalmer's  Polit- 
ical Annals,  and  Gough's  Hiftory  of  the  People  called  Quakers. 

Aua 

*  A  new  edition  of  thli  w«rk  hasb«en  lately  gubiiflied  in  Bofton,  by  Thomas  and 
Ajidrews, 
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A  liil  of  the  Governors  and  Commanders  in  Chief  of  MafTachufettS 
and  Plymouth. 

Note — The  year  begins  in  January, 

Governors  of  Mallachufetts 
Kjng5  of  England,      under  the  firft  charter,  chofen 
annually  by  the  people. 


1603, 
1625. 


J.imes  I. 
Charles  I. 


1649. 
1654- 

1658. 
1660. 


The    Com- 
monwealth 

OliverCrom 

well 

Richard 
Cromwell 
Charles  II. 


'1630.  John  Winthrop 
1:634.  Thomas  Dudley 
J1635.  John  Hayries 
1636.  Henry  Vane 
I1637.  John  Winthrop 
11640.  Thomas  Dudley 

1 64 1.  Richard    Bslling- 
ham 

1642.  John  Winthrop' 

1644.  John  Endicot 

1645.  Thomas  Dudley 

1646.  John  Winthrop 
1649.  John  Endicot 


Governors     of    Plymouth,' 
chofen  annually  by  the  people. 

1620.  John  Carver 

1621.  William  Bradford' 
Edmund  Winflow 
Thomas  Prince 
WiUiam  Bradford 
Edmund  Winflow 
WilKam  Bradford 


1685.  James  II. 


1680, 


William  and 
Mary 


1654. 


Belli 


Richard 
ham 
1655.  John  Endicot 


1633- 
1634. 

1636. 
163.7. 


1644.  Edmund  Winflow 

1645.  William  Bradford 


^657.  Thonias  Prince:' 

1673.  Jo'f*i3;h  WinfloN'-- 

16S0.  Thomas  Hinckley, 
who  held  his  place, 
except  in  the  inter- 
ruption by  Andros, 
till  the  junction 
"  with  MafTachufetts, 
in  the  year  1692. 


1C94.  William  III, 


1702. 
1714, 


Anne 
Gcor<Te  I. 


1665.  Rich.  Eellingham 
1673.  John  Leverett 
1679.  Shnon  Bradllreet 
Firft  charter  diilolved  by 
the  king. 

1 686.  Jofeph  Dudley,  pre 

1687.  Sir  E.  Andros  gov 
1689.  Sir  E.  Andros  de- 

pofed  by  the  peo- 
ple,    and     Simon 
Bradftreet    clcdled 
prcfident,  or  gov 
fernor. 

Governors  of  MafTachufetts  urtder  the  fccond  charter,  ap- 
pointed by  the  king. 

1692.   Sir  William  Phips 

1694.  William  Stoughton,  lieutenant  governor. 

T699.  Earl  of  Bellamont 

1700.  William  Stoughton,  lieut.  gov. 

1702.  May.     The  Council 

Jofeph  Dudley 
17  14.  February.    The  Council 

March.      Jofeph  Dudley 

George 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


A  liil  of  the  Governors  and  Commanders  in  Chief  of  Mafrachufelt;^ 
and  Plymouth. 

Note — The  year  leghis  In  January. 

i  Governors  of  Maffachufetts 
under  the  firft  charter,  chofen 
annually  by  the  people. 


1603.  J.*mes  I. 
1625.  Charles  I. 


1649. 
1654. 


1 630.  John  Winthrop 

1634.  Thomas  Dudley 

1635.  John  Hayries 

1636.  Henry  Vane 

1637.  Joha Winthrop 

1640.  Thomas  Dudley 

1 64 1.  Richard    Belling- 
ham 

1642.  John  Winthrop' 

1644.  John  Endicot 

1645.  Thomas  Dudley 

1646.  John  Winthrop 
The    Com-'ii649.  John  Endicot 
monwealth 

Oliver  Crom-i  1 654.    Richard    Belling- 
well  ham 

1655.  John  Endicot 


Governors     of    Plymouth, 
cholen  annually  by  the  people, 

1620.  John  Carver 

162 1.  William  Bradford 

1633.  Edmund  Winflow 

1634.  Thomas  Prince 

1635.  WiUiam  Bradford 

1636.  Edmund  Winflow' 

1637.  William  Bradford 


1644.  Edmund  Winrio\'? 

1645.  William  Bradford 


1658.     Richard 
Cromwell 
1660.  Charles  II. 


1685.  James  II. 


1689.  XVilliamand 
Mary 


^657.  Thomas  Prince 


1673.  Jofiah  Winflow    ^ 

1 6S0.  Thomas  Hirtckley^ 
who  held  his  place, 
except  in  the  inter- 
ruption by  Androsgi 
till  the  junftion 
'  with  Maffachufetts,- 
in  the  year  1692.  ij 


iC94.\ViniamIII, 


1 702.  Anne 


1714.  George  I. 


1665.  Rich.  Eellingham 
1673.  J"^''"  Leverett 
1679.  Simon  Bradftreet 
Firft  charter  dilfolved  by 
the  king. 

1 686.  Jofeph  Dudley,  pre 

1687.  Sir  E.  Andros  gov, 
1 6S9.  Sir  E.  Andros  de- 

pofed  by  the  peo 
pie,  and  Simon 
Bradftreet  elcfted 
prcfident,  or  gov- 
ernor; 

Governors  of  MafTachufetts  under  the  fecond  charter,  ap- 
pointed by  the  king. 

1692.   Sir  William  Phlps 

1 694.  William  Stoughton,  lieutenant  governor. 

1699.  Earl  of  Bellamont 

1700.  William  Stoughton,  lieut.  gov. 
1702.  May.     The  Council 

Jofeph  Dudley 
1714.  February.    The  Council  ■* 

March.      Jofeph  Dudley 

George' 


PuLliflioj    Ly  Thomas  t^Andi-gws.Bostoa. 
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Kings  of  England. 


1727.  George  11. 


-^« 


gov^ 

m 


1760.  George  III. 


Governors  of  Maffachufetts  under  the  fecond  charter, 
•appoimcit  by  the  king. 

1715    William  Tailer,  li^ut.  gov. 

1716.  Samuel  Shute 

1723.  William  Dummer,  lieut.gov. 

1728.  William  Burnet 

1729.  William  Dummer,  lieut.  gov. 

1730.  William  Taijer,  lieut.gov 
Jonathan  Belcher 

1 74 1.  William  Shirley 
1749.  Spencer  Phips,  iieuMfctfv. 
1753.  William  Shirley 
T756.  Spencer  Phips,  lieut.gov. 
1757. -April.     The  Council;, 
Thomas  Pownal        -ij^ 
1766.  Thomas  Hutchinffe^j 'lieut.  gov. 
1760.  Francis  Bernard    ^ 

1770.  Thomas  Hutchinfon,  liqjat.  gov. 

177 1.  Thomas  Hutchinfon 

1774.  Thomas  Gage 

Since  the  Revolution. 

Oflober.     A  Provincial  Congrefs 

1775.  July.     Ths  Council 

Governors  of  Maffachufetts  under  the  new  eonftitution, 
choien  annually  by  the  people. 

1780.  Oflober.     John  Hancock 

1785.  February.    Thoifias  Culhifig,  lieut.  gov.* 

James  Bowdoin 
1787.  John  I^mcock 

1793.  Oflober.     Saniuel  Adams,  lieut.  gov.f 
J1794.  Samuel  Adams 

*  CommaTider  in  chief,  upon  the  refignation  of  Governor  Hancock. 
+  Commander  in  chief,  upon  the  death  of  Governor  Hancock. 


1776.     MaiTachufetts 
-    became  an   in- 
dependent liate 
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AND  PROVIDENCE  PLANTA- 
TI  ON  S. 


Miles. 


Greateft  Length  47  \ 
MS 


.300 


Situation  akd  Extent. 

S<i.  Miles, 
f    3°  1 1'  and  4"  E.  Long.  1 
Greateft  Brea"dth  37  J   "^'^^^"   Ui"  and  42°  N.  Lat.        J  ''^ 
Population  for  every  fquare  mile,  53. 
_  T)  OUNDED  north  and  eaft,  by  the  Common- 

UouNDARiEs.j  J-^  ^frQ^\t\^  of  Malfachufctts  ;  fouth,  by  the  At- 
lantic ;  weft,  by  Connedticut.  Thele  limits  comprehend  what  is 
called  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations. 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population.]     This  State  is  divided  into 
five  counties,  which  are  fubdivided  into  30  townftiips,  as  follows  : 
D  d  Newport 
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Washing 

TOM 


Bp.istoi.- 


No.  Inh. 
6716 

1560 

682- 
507 
840 

2453 
1542 
6380 

31 7 1 
2315 

4025 
1964 

1877 
1320 
1071 
226S 
2298 
2907 

4131 
2022 

2495 
1760 
2462 
1406 
1 122 
683 

2493 
1824 

2054 
2-477 


No.  in 
each  Coun. 


.2 


—    o    •—    u 


10 

3 

5 

4J 
10 
96 

175 
12 

37  I 
2  I 

7J 
64- 
22 


CJ 

C 

o 
cr 

rt 

'^ 
C 
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U3 


00  a\ 


CO  Cs 
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vo         o\ 


S     ^3  ^S 


I — 


35 1 
13  1 
10  ! 


-a 
o 


XT 


a.  *^ 


u-(  CO   00    >-« 

t~-  en    «J^  »o 

On  -+•  CO    fo 


Towr.s. 

Newport  6716  223 

Portlmouth  1560  17 

New  Shoreham  682'  47 

^J£WP-OR.T     ^  Jameftown  507  16  f« 

MiJdletown  840  15 

TivertOTi  2453  25 

^Little  Compto*^  1542  23 
Providence 
Smithfield 

Gloucefter 
BaqviDENCE  ^  Cumberland 
Cranftbn 
Johufton 

North  Pi-ovliience 
Fofter 
\M|fterV 
No'tth  Kingfto-5\TT 
South  Kingftown 
<|  Charleftown- 
Exeter 
Richmond' 
Hopkint.on< 
CBriftol 
s  Warren 
L  Barrington 
r  Warwick 
^  J  Eaft  Greenwich 

^^^"^  !  Weft  Greenwich 

(_  Coventry 
"  Total  five  Thirty'  67877  948  68823'    '     % 

Bays,  Harbours,  and  Islands.]  Narraganfet  Bay  makes  up- 
from  fourh  to  north,  between  the  main  land  on  the  eaft  and  weft.. 
It  embofoms  many  fertile  iflands,  the  principal  of  which  are  Rhode 
Ifland,  Canonnicut,  Prudence,  Patience,  Hope,  Dyer's  and  Hog 
Iflands. 

The  harbours  are  Newport,  Providence,  Wickford,  Patuxet,  War-^ 
ren,  and  Briftol. 

Rhode  Ifland,  from  which  the  State  takes  half  its  name,  is  15  miles 
in  length  ;  its  average  breadth  is  about  3 1  miles.  It  is  fituated  be- 
tween 41°  28'  and  41"  42'  N.  Eat.  and  71^  17'  and  71°  27'  VV.  Lon.- 
fl-om  Greenwich.  It  is  divided  into  three  tov/nlhips,  Newport,  Poitf- 
mouth  and  Middletown.  This  ifland,  in  point  of  foil,  climate,  and 
fituation,  may  be  ranked  among  the  fineft  and  moft  charming  in  the 
AVorld.  In  its  moft  flourifliing  ftate,  it  was  called,  by  travellers,  the 
Eden  of  America.  But  the-cliange  which  the  ravages  of  war,  and  a 
decreafe-  of  buflncfs  have  effecfted,  is  great  and  melancholy.  Some  of 
the  moft  ornament;il  country-feats  were  deftroycd,  and  their  fine 
groves,,  orchards  and  fruit-tiees,  wantonly  cut  down  ;  and  the  gloonv 
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C>:  lis  prefcnt  decayed  flate  is  heightened  by  its  chani/in-.T  natural  fit- 
uation,  and  by  letlcifting  upon  its  former  glory.  The  farniiiio-  inter- 
tlt  fuffcrcd  far  lefs  injury  than  the  commercial  city  vi  Newport,  and 
has  nearly  recovered  its  former  ftate.  ,  Between  30,000  and  40,000 
fhcep  are  fed  on  this  ifland,  befides  neat  catile  and  horfes. 

Canonnicut  Ifland  lies  3  miles  weft  of  Rhode  liland,  and  is  7  miles 
in  length,  and  on  an  average  about  one  mi!e  in  breadth.  It  v^'as  pur- 
chafed  of  the  Indians  in  1657,  and  incorporated  by  z&  of  afTembly  by 
the  name  of  the  Ifland  cf  Jameftown,  in  z6-jS.  At  the  S.  end  of  this* 
ifland,  called  Beavertail,  ftands  the  light-lioufe; 

Block  Ifland,  called  by  the  Indians  Mati'ifes,  is  21  miles  S.  S.  W. 
from  Newport,  and  is  tl^ie  fouthernmofl  land  belonging  to  the  State. 
It  was  erefted  into  a  townfhip,  by  the  name  of  New-Shoreham  ia 
1672.  The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  were  formerly  noted  for  making 
good  cheefe.  They  catch  conflderable  quantities  of  ccd-nlli  round 
the  ledges  near  the  ifland. 

Prudence  Ifland  is  not  fo  large  as  Canonr.icut,  and  lies  north  of  it, 
and  is  a  part  of  the  townfliip  of  Portfmouth. 

Rivers.}  Providence  and  Taunton  rirers  both  fall  into  Narragan- 
fet  Bay,  the  former  on  the  weft:,  the  latter  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Rhode 
Ifland.  Providence  river  rifes  partly  in  Malfachufetts,  and  is  navi- 
gable as  far  as  Providence  for  fhips  of  900  tons,  thirty  n)iles  from  ti)e 
fea.  Taunton  river  is  navigable  for  fmall  veffels  to  Ta-unton.  Com- 
mon tides  rife  about  firjr  feet. 

Fall  river  is  fmall,  riflng  in  Watuper  ponds  ;  and,  running  in  a  N.W. 
direflion  about  a  mile,  empties  into  Taunton  river.  Pawtuxet 
liver  is  formed  by  two  confiderable  ftreams,  called  the  N.  W.  and 
S.W.  branches,  and,  5  miles  below  Providence,  empties  into  Narragan- 
fet  Bay.  Pawtucket  river,  called  more  northerly  Blackftone's  river, 
empties  into  Seckhonck  river,  4  miles  N.  N.  E.  from  Providence, 
■where  are  the  falls  hereafter  defcribed,  over  which  is  a  bridge,  on 
the  pofli-road  to  Bofton,  and  40  miles  from  thence.  The  confluent 
ftrcam  empties  into  Providence  river,  about  a  mfle  below  Weyboifet, 
or  the  Great  Bridge.  Wanafpatucket  river  rifes  in  Gloucefl:er,  and 
in  its  courfe  receives  many  fmall  but  unfailing  ftreams.  Upon  this 
river  ftood  formerly  the  only  powder-mill  in  this  State ;  and  within 
one  mile  from  its  mouth,  there  are  already  built,  or  are  nov/  iKiilding, 
a  flitting-mill,  two  paper-mills,  tv.'o  grift-mills,  with  four  run  of  ftoner., 
an  oil-mill  and  a  faw-miU.  It  falls  into  tlie  bay  arbout  \\  miles  N.  W. 
of  WeybolTet  bridge.  Moflialfuck  river  falls  into  the  fatne  bay  threi; 
fourths  of  a  mile  north  cf  the  bridi^e.  Thefe  rivers  united  fonri 
Providence  river,  which,  a  few  miles  below  the  town,  receives  the 
name  of  Narraganfet  Bay,  and  affords  fine  fifli,  oyfters  and  lobfters 
in  great  plenty.  Charles  river  rifes  in  Wordiu's  pond,  and  in  its 
courfe  weftward,  receives  Wood  and  Alliewague  rivers,  and  other  large 
fupplies  from  Watchoag,  Fairfield,  and  Chapman's  ponds.  A  junc- 
tion of  this  with  Shannock  river,  from  the  north,  forms  Paukat«ck 
rivei-,  which,  in  a  foutherly  courfe  cf  about  7  miles,  to  the  fea,  divides 
Connefticut  from  Rhode  Ifland. 

In   1794,  the  legiflature  of  this  State   appointed  2  committee  to 
view  Charles  river,  and  the  adjacent  country  fouthvv-ard,  and  repo;'t 
D  d  2  upoa 
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upon  the  expediency  of  opening  a  communication  with  the  fea  by  a; 
canal. 

Climate.]  Rhode  Ifland  is  as  healthful  a  country  as  any  part  of 
North  America.  The  winters,  in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  ftate,  are 
milder  than  in  the  inland  country  ;  the  air  being  Ibftened  by  a  fea  va- 
pour, which  alio  enriches  the  fnl.  The  fummers  are  delightful,  ef- 
pecially  on  Rhode  liland,  where  the  extreme  heats,  which  prevail  in 
other  parts  of  America,  are  allayed  by  cool  and  refrelhing  breezes 
from  the  fea. 

Fishes.]  In  tlie  rivers  and  hays  is  plenty  of  flieeps-head,  black- 
fi(h,  herring,  fbad,  Icbfters,  oyfiers  and  clams  ;  and  around  the  Ihores 
of  Rhode  Ifland,  bcfides  thofe  already  mentioned,-  are  cod,  halibut, 
mackarel,.  bafs,  haddock,  &c.  &c.  to  the  amount  of  more  than  feven- 
ty  diiferent  kinds  ;  io  that,  in  the  fcafons  of  tifli,  the  markets  are  Jilivc 
with  them.  Travellers  are  agreed  that  Newport  furniflies  the  bed  fifli- 
market  in  the  world. 

RELfG-iON.].  By  the  conftitntion  of  this  ftate,  all  men  profelling 
one  Supreme  Being,  are  equally  protected  by  the  laws,  and  no  partic- 
ular feiSl  can  claim  pre-eminence.  This  unlimited  liberty  in  religion 
is  one  principal  caufe  why  there  is  fuch  a  variety  of  religions  fefts  in 
Rhode  Ifland.  The  Baptifts  are  the  moft  numerous  of  any  denomi- 
nation in  the  ilatc.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the  other  Baptifts  in  New 
England,  are  chiefly  upon  the  Calviniftic  plan  as  to  doftiines,  and 
independents  in  regard  to  church  government.  Tliere  are,  however^ 
fome  who  profefs  ths  ATminian  tenets,  and  are  called  Arminiaa 
Baptifts.  Others  obfervc"  the  Jewifli  or  Saturday  Sabbath,  from  a. 
perfuafion  tliat  it  was  one  of  the  ten  commandments,  which  they 
plead  are  all  in  their  nature  moral,  and  were  never  abrogated  in  the 
NeAV  Teftament,  and  muft  at  leaft  be  deemed  of  equal  validity  for 
public  worfliip  as  any  day  particularly  fet  apart  by  Jefus  Chrift  and. 
his  apoftles.  Thefe  are  called  Sabbatarian,  or  Seventh  day  Baptifts. 
There  are  others  who  are  called  Separate  Baptifts.. 

The  other  religious  denominations  in  Rhode  Ifland  are  Congrega- 
tiona'ifls,  Friends  or  Quakers,  Epifcopalians,  Moravians,  and  Jews.. 
Befides  thele  there  is  a  confiderable  number  of  tlie  people  who  can  be 
reduced  to  no  parrlcidar  denomination. 

In  many  towns  in  the  weftern  parts  of  the  State,  public  worfhip. 
is  too  mujh  neglei5ted  by  the  inhabitants.  They  pay  no  taxes  for 
the  Tupport  of  eccleflaftics  of  any  denomination  >  and  a  peculiarity 
which  dillinguiftes  this  ftate  from  every  other  proteftant  country  m. 
the  known  wo?"ld  is,  that  no  cor.trafl  formed  by  the  minifter  with  his- 
people  for  his  falary  is  valid  inlaw.  So  that  minifters  are  dependent 
wholly  on  the  integrity  of  the  people  for  their  fupport.flnce  their  falaries. 
are  not  recoverable  by  law.  It  ought  in  juftice,  hoAvever,  to  be  obferv- 
ed,  that  the  clergy,  in  general,  are  liberafly  maintained;  and  none,, 
who  merit  it,  hive  reafon  to  complain  for  want  offuppoit. 

LiTERATURK.]  The  literature  of  this  ftate  is  confined  principally 
to  the  towns  of  Newport  and  Providence.  There  are  men  of  learn- 
ing and  abilities  fcattercd  through  other  towns,  but  they  are  rare~ 
The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  in  other  parts  of  the  ftate,  are  involved. 

in 
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in  greater  ignorance  perhaps  than  in  nioft  other  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land. An  impartial  hillory  of  their  tranfa^^ions  for  fcveral  years  after 
the  peace,  would  evince  the  truth  of  the  above  obfervations. 

At  Providence  is  Rhode  Uland  college.  The  charter  for  founding 
this  feminary  of  learning  was  granted  by  the  general  afTcmbly  of  the 
fiate,  by  the  name  of  the  "  Truftees  and  Fellows  of  the  College  or 
Univerfity,  in  the  Englifii  colony  of  Rhode  Illand  and  Providence 
Plantations,"*  in  1764,  in  confequence  of  the  petition  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  mod  relpeftable  charafters  in  the  ftate.  By  die  charter, 
the  corporation  of  the  college  confifts  of  two  fenarate  branches,  wich 
diftinft,  feparate  and  refpefiive  powers.  The  number  of  truflees  is 
thirty-fix,  of  whom  twenty-two  are  of  the  denominHtion  called  Captifts, 
five  of  the  denomination  of  Friends,  five  Epifcopalians,  and  four  Con- 
gregationalills.  The  fame  proportion  of  the  different  denominations 
to  continue  in  psrpctv.um.  The  number  of  the  fellows  (inclufive  of 
the  prefident,  who  is  a^fellow  ex  officio)  is  twelve,  of  whom  eipht  are 
Baptifts,  the  others  chofen  indifcriminatcly  from  any  denomination. 
The  concurrence  of  both  branches,  by  a  majority  of  each,  is  ncceils.- 
ry  for  the  validity  of  an  aft,  exxept  adjudging  and  conferrin-''  degrees, 
which  exclufively  belongs  to  the  fellowfhip  as  alcarned  faculty.  The 
prefident  muft  be  a  Baptilt  ;  profeffors  and  other  ofhcers  of  inftruv.'lion 
are  not  limited  to  any  particular  denomination.  There  is  annually  a 
general  meeting  of  the  corporation,  on'tlie  fir  ft  Wednefday  in  Septcm» 
ber,  at  which  time  the  public  commencement  is  held. 

This  inftitution  was  Srft  founded  at  Warren,  in  the  county  of  Erlf- 
tol,  and  the  firft  commencement  held  there  in  1769. 

In  the  year  1770,  the  college  was  removed  to  Providence,  where  a 
large,  elegant  building  was  ereifted  for  its  accommodation,  by  the  gen- 
erous donations  of  individuals,  moltly  from  the  town  of  Providence.' 
It  is  (ituated  on  a  hill  to  the  eafl  of  the  town  ;  and  while  its  elevated 
iituation  renders  it  delightful,  by  commanding  an  ertenfive,  variega- 
ted prcfpe^l,  it  furnifhes  it  with  a  pure,  falubrious  air.  The  edifice  is 
cf  brick,  four  ftories  high,  1 50  feet  long,  and  46  wide,  with  a  projecflion 
of  ten  feet  each  fide.  It  has  an  entry  lengthwifewith  rooms  on  each 
fide.  There  are  48  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  fhidents,  and 
eight  larger  ones  for  public  ufes.     The  roof  is  covered  with  flate. 

From  December  1 7''6,  to  June  1 782,  the  college  edi'ice  was  u^ed  by 
the  French  and  American  troops  for  an  hofpita)  and  barracks,  fo  that 
the  courfe  of  education  was  in  .  rrupted  during  thaf  1  criod.  No  de- 
gre:s  were  conferred  from  1776  to  1 786.  From  17S6  the  college  again 
became  regular,  and  is  now  very  flouriiting,  containing  upwards  cf 
fixty  ftudents. 

This  inftitution  is  tinder  the  niftruflion  cf  a  prefident,  a  profefTor 
of  divinity,  a  profeffor  of  natural  and  experimental  philolophy,  a  pro- 
felFor  of  mathematics  and  aftronomy,  a  profellbr  of  natural  hiftory, 
and  three  tutors.  The  inltitution  has  a  library  of  between  two  and 
three  thoufand  volumes,  containing  a  valuable  philofophical  appaia- 
tus.  Nearly  all  the  funds  of  the  college  are  at  intereft  in  the  trcafury 
of  the  ftate,  and  amount  to  almoft  two  thoufand  pounds. 

D  d  3  At 

•  This  name  to  be  altered  when  any  generous  BenefaiSor  arifes,  who  by  hi«  iiberiil 
ionation  fliall  entitle  himijdf  to  the  honour  of  giving  the  college  a  name. 
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At  Newport  there  is  a  fionrlfhing  academy,  under  the  direiftion  of  a 
re6tor  and  tutors,  who  teach  the  learned  languages,  Englifh  grammar, 
geography,  &c. 

Societies.]  A  marine  fociety  was  eftablifhed  at  Newport  in 
1752,  for  the  purpofe  of  relieving  diftreifed  widows  and  orphans  of 
maritime  brethren,  md  fuch  of  their  fociety  as  may  need  afilitance. 

The  Providence  Society  for  promoting  the  abolition  of  llavery,  for 
the  relief  of  perfons  unlawfully  held  in  bondage,  and  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  African  race,  commenced  in  1 789,  and  was  incor- 
porated the  year  following.  It  confifts  of  upwards  of  150  members, 
part  of  whom  belong  to  the  (late  of  MafTachufetts. 

Mountain.]  In  the  tOAvn  of  Briftoi  is  Mount  Hope,  or  as  fome 
call  it  Mont  Hanp,  which  is  remarkable  only  for  its  having  l^een  the 
feat  of  the  liidian  king  Phillip,  and  the  place  wliere  he  was  killed. 

Bridges.]  The  great  bridge,  in  the  town  of  Providence,  formerly 
called  Weyboifet,  from  a  high  hill  of  that  name,  which  ftood  near  the 
M'efl;  end  of  the  bridge,  but  \vhich  is  now  removed,  and  its  bafe  built 
upon,  was,  till  lately,  the  only  bridge  of  confidcrable  note  in  this  ftatt. 
It  is  160  feet  long  and  23  feet  wide,  fuppoited  by  two  wooden  tiu/Telf, 
and  two  (lone  pillars.  It  unites  the  eafkrn  and  weftern  parts  of  the 
town,  and  is  a  place  o(  refort  in  fummer,  affording  a  plcafant  profpect 
of  all  velTels,  enterinrij  and  leaving  the  harbour. 

The  bridp-e  over  Pawtucket  Falls  is  a  work  of  confiderable  magni- 
tude and  much  ingenuity,     Thefe  are  not  toll  bridges. 

Central  and  India  bridges  over  Scekhonck  river,  near  its  mouth,  eaft 
of  Providence,  eipecially  the  latttr,  (built  at  the  fole  expenfe  of  Mr. 
John  IVown  of  Providence)  are  works  of  great  expenfe  and  utility. 

The  Alfembly  of  this  ftale,  in  their  feffion  o{'  May  1792,  palled  an 
aiH:  incorporating  three  companies  for  the  purpofe  of  ereiSling  three 
bridge.'^,  one  over  the  upper,  and  another  over  the  lower  ferry  of  Scek- 
honck river,*  and  a  third  over  liowland's  Ferry,  which  would  units 
Rhode  Ifland  with  Tiverton  on  the  main  ;  the  two  former  will  great- 
ly accommodate  the  town  of  Providence,  the  latter,  the  people  of 
Newport  and  others  on  Rhode  Ifland.  The  bridge  over  Rowland's 
Ferrr  was  completed  in  O^Siober  1795.  It  is  a  nolile  fpecimen  of 
bridge  architecture,  uniting  elegance  witli  ftrength,  and  does  honour 
to  the  ingenious  archite<!T-,  Major  Whiting  of  Norwich.  The  bridge 
is  900  feet  hiHg,  7,6  broad,  has  42  piers,  and  a  flidi.ig  draw  upon  an 
imprmed  pla',,  whicli  one  perfon  m.-'.y  remove  and  replace  with  ca^^ 
The  gre.Ueil:  depth  of  water  is  8^  fathoms,  (51  feet)  at  low  water. 
To  fitch  works  of  utility  and  enterprize  every  good  man  wilhes 
furccfs. 

Soil  a-jo  PsoDfcrioNE.]  Tliis  flate,  generally  fpeaklnaj,  is  a 
(Country  for  ])afture  and  not  for  grain.  It  however  produces  corn, 
ryo,  barley,  oats,  and  in  fome  parts  wheat  fufllcicnt  for  home  con- 
fnmption  ;  and  the  various  kinds  of  grafl'cs,  fruits,  and  culinary  roots 
and  plants  in  great  abundance,  and  in  good  perfeiflion  ;  cider  is  made 
for  exportation,  and  the  improvements  which  the  farmers  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Providence,  have,  within  the  three  or  four  laft  years,  n)ade  in 
manufatfturing  ir,  is  worthy  of  notice  and  imitation.     The  cleanlinefji 

obferve4 
*  Tricfc  arc  the  bridgcr.  mejitiontd  above. 
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o>5ferved  in  the  procefs,  and  the  quality  of  tlie  caiks  into  \^hich  they 
put  it,  have  very  delervedly  gained  for  their  cider  a  preference  to  all 
other,  in  moft  of  the  fouthern  markets.  In  Johnfton,  Cranfton,  and 
Smithfield,  the  tliree  tovrns,  which  at  prefent  have  the  niofl  orchards 
in  proportion  to  their  llze,*  there  is  very  httle  cider  put  up,  before  it 
•is  firft  feparated  from  the  fihh  and  dregs,  eitlier  by  leaching  through 
fand,  or  fliaining  it  through  "fiannel  cloths.  The  northweltern  parts 
of  the  ftate  are  but  thinly  inhabited,  and  are  more  rocky  and  barren 
than  the  other  parts-  The  tra<ft  of  land  lying  between  North  and 
vSouth  Kingftown  on  the  eafl,  and  Connetflicut  on  the  weft,  called 
Shannock  country,  or  Purchafe,  is  excellent  grazing  land,  and  is  inhab- 
ited by  a  number  of  large  and  wealthy  farmers,  who  raife  fome  of  the 
fmeft  neat  cattle  in  New  England,  weighing  from  i6  to  i8co  v>'cight. 
They  keep  large  dairies,  and  make  butter  and  cheefe  of  the  beft  qual- 
ity and  in  large  quantities  for  exportation.  The  Narrganfd  (v.'hich 
includes  a  llLp  of  land  fc/en  or  eight  miles  wide,  terminated  on  the 
eaft  by  the  bay  of  the  fame  name,  and  extending  from  Point  Judith 
on  the  foGth,  to  Hunty's  rivei-,  or  near  it,  on  the  north)  h.as  been  fam- 
ed for  an  excellent  breed  of  pacing  horfes,  remarkable  for  their  fpeed, 
and  harciinefs  for  enduring  the  fatigues  of  a  journey.  This  breed  of 
horfes  has  much  depreciated  of  late,  the  bei^  mares  having  been  pur- 
'chafed  by  people  from  the  weftward- 

Trade.]  Before  tlie  war,  the  merchants  In  Rhode  Ifiand  import,- 
fA  from  Great  Britain,  dry  goods  ;  from  Africa,  flaves  ;  from  the 
Weil  Indies,  fugars,  coffee,  and  molailes  ;  and  from  the  neighbouring 
•colonies,  lumber  and  provifion^.  With  the  bills  which  they  obtained 
•fa  Surrinam  and  other  Dutch  Weft  India  iilands,  they  paid  their 
jnerchants  in  England,  Thcii' fugars  they  carried  to  Holland;  the 
fiaves  from  Africa,  they  carried  to  tlie  Weft  Indies,  together  with  the 
dumber  and  provitions  procured  I'^rom  their  neighbours.;  the  rum  dif- 
■tilled  from  the  molaiTes,  was  carried  to  Africa  to  prrchafe  negroes.; 
•with  their  dry  goods  from  England  they  trafficked  with  the  ncigh- 
'bouring  colonies.  By  tliis  kind  of  circuitous  commerce,  they  fubfift- 
ed  and  grew  rich.  But  the  war,  and  fome  other  events,  have  had  a 
_^reat,  and  in  moft  refpecls,  an  injurious  eiTet^t  upon  the  trade  of  this 
liate.  The  (lave  trade,  which  v/as  a  fburce  of  wealth  to  many  of  the 
people  in  N^^^'port,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  ftate,  has  happily  been 
abolilhcd.  The  legidature  have  paifed  a  law  prohibidng  Ihips  from 
going  to  Africa  for  fi-ives,  and  filling  them  in  tlie  Weft  India  iflands.; 
and  tlie  oath  of  one  Teaman,  belonging  to  the  fhip,  is  fafticicnt  evi- 
dence of  the  fa<fl.  This  law  is  more  favourable  to  the  caufe  of  hu- 
raanity,  than  to  the  temporal  intcrcfts  of  tiic  merchants  who  had  been 
engaged  in  this  inhuman  traftic.  The  tov.n  of  Briftol  carries  on  a 
confiderable  trade  to  Africa,  the  Weft  Indies,  and  to  dif:crent  part-; 
of  tlie  United  States.  But  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  tl:e  commerce 
of  this  ftate,  is  ut  prefent  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  flourilli- 
D  d  4  ing 

•  The  orchards  in  E.Jl  Greenwich  r.nd  Warwick  have  fcsen  much  more  injured 
^  canker-worm'!,  thaa  thof«  in  the  more  northern  towns,  wiierc  the  foil  is  uot  fo 
dry  and  fandjr. 
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In  June,  1 791,  there  were,  belonging  to 


'ng 

town 

of  Providence. 

In 

this 

port, 

II 

Ships,     containing 

35 

Brigs 

I 

Snow 

- 

I 

Poiaque 

- 

25 

Schooners 

- 

^6  Sloops 

Tons. 
3,066 
4,266 

95  parts 

54 

48 

141 

lOI 

1,320 

21 

3'047 

56 

Total  129  fail,  containing         -         -  11,942         84   Tons. 

The  prefent  exports  from  the  ftate  are  flaxfeed,  lumber,  horfes,  cat- 
tle, beef,  pork,  lifh,  poultry,  onions,  butter,  cheefe,  barley,  grain, 
fpirits,  and  cotton  and  linen  goods.  The  imports  confift  cf  European 
and  Weft  India  goods,  and  logwood  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 
Upwards  of  600  yelfels  enter  and  clear  annually  at  the  different  ports 
in  this  ftate.  The  amount  of  exports  from  this  ftate  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, for  one  year,  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1791,  was  470,131 
dollars  9  cents.  In  the  year  ending  September  30,  1793,  616,416 
dollars. 

L1GHT-H0USF.3  For  the  fafety  and  convenience  of  falling  into 
the  Narraganfet  i3ay  and  harbour  of  Newport,  a  light-houfe  was 
eredcd  in  1 749,  in  Beavertail,  at  the  fouth  end  of  Canonnicut  ifland. 

The  diameter  at  the  bafb,  is  24  feet,  and  at  the  top,  13  feet.  The 
height  iVom  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cornice  is  58  feet,  round 
whicJi  is  a  gallery,  and  within  that  ftands  the  lanihorn,  which  is 
about  1 1  feet  high,  and  8  feet  diameter. 

The  ground  the  light-houfe  ftands  upon,  is  about  1 2  feet  above  die 
furface  of  the  fea  at  high  water. 

Manufactures.]  The  inhabitants  of  this  ftate  are  progrefling 
jrapidly  in  this  branch  of  bufmefs.  A  cotton  manufadlory  has  been 
creeled  at  Providence,  which  from  prefent  profpedls  will  anfwer  the 
expedations  of  the  proprietors.  The  warps  are  fpun  by  water,  with 
a  machine  which  is  an  improvement  of  Mr.  Arkwright's  ;  and  ftrong, 
i month  and  excellent  yarn  is  thus  made  both  for  warps  and  ftockings. 
The  filling  of  the  cotton  goods  is  fpuu  with  jennies.  In  thefe  feveial 
works,  five  carding  machines  are  employed,  and  a  calender,  conftruift- 
cd  after  the  European  manner.  Jean^-,  fuftians,  denims,  thickfcls, 
velvets,  &c.  i:c.  are  here  manufavflured  and  fer.t  to  thefouthcrn  ftates. 
i.arge  quantities  of  linen  and  tow  cloth  are  made  in  difTerent  parts 
of  this  II ate  for  exportation.  But  tl;e  moft  confiderable  manufac- 
tures in  this  flate  are  thpfe  of  iron,  fuch  as  bar  and  ihect  iron,  fte^l, 
nail-rods  and  nails,  implements  of  huft^andry,  ftoves,  pots  and  oth.er 
lunifehold  utenfds,  the  iron  work  of  fliipping,  anchors,  bells,  &c.  The 
other  manufiifcures  of  this  ftate  are  rum,  corn,  fpirits,  chocolate,  pa- 
per, wool  and  cotton  cards,  &c.  befide  domeftic  manufa*5liires  for 
iamily  ufc,  which  in  this,  in  common  with  the  other  ftates,  amount 
to  a  vaft  fum  which  cannot  be  afcertaincd. 

Fossils  and  Minerals.]  Iron  ore  is  found  in  great  plenty  jn 
feveral  parts  of  tlic  ftate.     The  iron-works  on  Pattixet  river,  twelve 

miles 
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miles  from  Providence,  are  fupplied  with  ore  from  a  bed  four  miles 
and  a  half  diftant,  which  lies  in  a  valley,  through  which  runs  a  brook. 
The  brook  is  turned  into  a  new  channel,  and  the  ore-pils  are  cleared 
of  water  by  a  fteam  engine,  conftructed  and  made  at  the  furnace  by, 
and  under  the  diredion  of  the  late  Jofeph  Brown,  Efq.  of  Providence , 
which  continues  a  very  ufeful  monument  of  his  mechanical  genius. 
At  this  ore-bed  are  a  variety  of  ores,  curious  Rones  and  ochres. 

At  Johnfton,  upon  Nutaquankinut  Hill,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  fever- 
al  fmall  pits  or  mines,  in  mo  ft  of  which  is  found  a  compound  of  a 
hardened  earth,  and  a  foft  grey  coloured  ftone,  mingled  with  a  pro- 
portion of  glittering  n)etallic  fuhllance,  which  thofe  who  made  the 
pits  fuppofed.to  be  hlver  ore.  This  compofition  is  fomewhat  heavier 
than  fimple  earth  or  ftone;  but  no  expeiimenis  heretoiore  made, 
have  promifed  much  profit  from  working  it. 

At  Diamond  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Providence,  which  is  {o  called 
from  its  fparkling  and  fhining  appearance,  there  are  a  variety  of  pe- 
culiar ftones,  more  curious  than  ufeful.  Not  far  from  this  hill,  in  th*; 
townlliip  of  Cimiberland,  is  a  copper  mine,  mixed  with  iron  ftrongly 
impregnated  with  load-ftone,  of  which  fome  large  pieces  have  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  No  method  has  yet  been  difcovered  to 
work  it  to  advantage. 

An  abundance  of  limeftone  is  found  in  this  ftate,  particularly  in  the 
county  of  Providence,  of  which  large  quantities  of  lime  are  made  and 
expotted.  This  ^.meftone  is  ©f  different  colours,  and  is  the'true  mar- 
ble both  of  the  white,  plain  and  variegated.  It  takes  a  fine  polilii 
and  works  equal  to  any  in  America, 

There  are  feveral  mineral  fprings  in  this  ftate  ;  to  one  of  which, 
near  Providence,  many  people  refort  to  bathe,  and  drink  the  water. 

Chief  Towns.]  Newport  and  Providence  are  the  tv^•o  principal 
towns  in  this  ftate.  Newport  lies  in  latitude  41  °  29',  longitude  71° 
17'  W.  This  town  was  firft  fettled  by  Mr.  William  Coddington,  af- 
terwards governor,  and  the  father  of  Rhode  Illand,  with  Icventeen 
others,  in  1639.  Its  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  fireft  in  the  world, 
fpreads  weftw.ird  before  the  town.  The  entrance  is  eafy  and  Qh, 
and  a  large  fleet  may  anchor  in  it  and  ride  in  perfefi  fecurity.  It  is 
probable'  this  may,  in  fome  future  period,  become  one  of  the  man-of- 
war  ports  of  the  Ameilcan  Empire.  The  town  lies  north  arid,  fouth 
lipon  a  gradual  afcent  as  you  proceed  eaftward  from  the  water,  and 
exhibits  a  beautiful  view  from  the  harbour,  and  from  the  neighbour- 
ing hills  wliich  lie  wedward  upon  the  main.  Welt  of  the  town  is 
Goat  IHand,  on  which  is  a  fort.  Between  this  idand  and  Riiode 
Ifland  is  the  harbour.     Front  or  Water  ftreet  is  a  mile  in  length. 

Newport  contains  about  1000  houfes,  hvMt  chiefly  of  wood.  It 
has  10  houfes  for  public  worfhip  ;  four  for  the  Baptifts,  two  for 
Congregationalills,  one  for  Epifcopalians,  one  for  Quakers,  one  for 
Moravians,  and  a  fynagngue  for  the  Jews.  'i"'he  other  public  build- 
ings are  a  ftate-houfc,  and  an  edifice  ibr  the  public  library.  The  fit- 
nation,  form  and  architecture  of  the  ftate-lioule,  give  it  a  pleafing  ap- 
pearance. It  ftands  fuflicicntly  elevated,  and  a  long  wharf  and  paved 
jparadc  lead  up  to  it  from  the  harbour. 

The 
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The  prohibition  of  the  flave  trade,  the  deftruflive  influence  of  paper 
money  (which  has  now  however  ceafed  to  operate)  combined  with 
the  devaftation  of  a  cruel  war,  have  occafioned  a  ftagnation  of  bufi- 
iiefs,  which  is  truly  melancholy  and  diftreffing.  This  city,  far  famed 
for  the  beauty  of  its  fituation,  the  falubrity  of  its  climate,  and  the 
hofpitality  and  politenefs  of  its  inhabitants,  and  which  was  the  place 
of  refort  for  invalids  from  a  great  diftance,  now  wears  the  gloomy 
afped  of  decay.  Thoufands  of  its  inhabitants  are  almoft  deftitute  of 
employment.  This  circumflance,  together  with  that  of  there  being 
a  great  abundance  of  raw  materials  in  the  vicinity,  ftrongly  mark  out 
this  city,  as  a  convenient  and  proper  fituation  for  extenfive  manufac- 
tures. Should  the  gentlemen  of  fortune  turn  their  capitals  into  tliis 
channel,  it  is  thought  that  they  would  not  only  derive  a  profit  to 
themfelves,  but  be  infl:rumental  in  giving  employment  and  bread  to 
thoufands  of  now  unhappy  people,  and  of  reviving  the  former  impor- 
tance of  their  beautiful  city. 

The  excellent  accommodations  and  regulations  of  the  numerous 
packets  which  belong  to  this  poit,  and  which  ply  thence  to  Provi- 
dence and  New  York,  ought  not  to  pafs  unnoticed.  They  are  fiiid  to 
be  fuperior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The  appearance  of 
the  ifiinds  in  Narraganfet  Bay,  and  of  the  circumjacent  country,  in 
the  fpring  and  fummer  feafons,  either  from  the  land  or  water,  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful  and  charming. 

Providence,  fituuted  in  latitude  41°  51',  on  1-th  fides  of  Provi- 
dence river,  is  35  miles  from  the  fea,  and  30  N.  by  W.  from  Newport. 
It  is  the  okl^ft  town  in  the'ftate.  Roger  Williams,  and  his  compa- 
ny, were  its  firft  fettlers  in  1636. 

The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  tlie  river,  and  connefted  by 
the  bridge  already  defcribed.  Ships  of  almoft  any  fize  fail, up  and 
down  the  channel,  which  is  marked  out  by  ftakcs,  ereftcd  at  points, 
fhoals  and  beds  lying  in  the  river,  fo  that  ilrangers  may  come  up  to 
the  town  Vv-ithout  a  pilot-  A  Ihip  of  950  tons,  for  the  Eaft  India 
trade,  was  lately  built  in  this  towni  ^nd  fitted  for  fea.  In  1764,  there 
were  belon'jjrng  to  the  county  of  Providence,  54  fail  of  veflels,  con- 
taining 4,320  tons.  In  1791,  they  had  129  fail,  containing  11,942  j 
tons. 

This  town  filtered  much  by  the  Indian  war  of  1675,  "^^''^c"  a  num- 
ber of  i:s  inhabitants  removed  to  Rhode  IHand  for  fheltcr.     In  the 
late  war  tlie  cafe   was  reverfed  ;  many  of  the   inhabitants   of  that, 
illand  removed  to  Providence. 

The  public  buildings  are  an  elegant  meoting-houfe  for  liuptifts,  80 
feet  fquarc,  with  a  lofty  and  bcautilbl  Itecplc,  end  a  l:irge  bell,  caft 
at  the  Furnace  Hope,  in  Scituate  ;  a  meeting-houl'e  for  Friends  or 
Quakers  ;  three  for  Congregationalifts,  one  of  which  lately  ere(51ed,  i^; 
the  moll  elegant  perhaps  in  the  United  States ;  an  Epifcopal  church ;  a 
handfi.mc  court -houfc,  70  feet  by  ^o,  in  which  is  dopofited  a  library 
for  tlic  ufc  of  the  inlialiitants  of  the  town  and  c^iuntry  ;  a  work-lioufe, 
a  market-houfe  80  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  and  a  brick  fchool-houfe, 
in  which  four  fchools  are  kept.  The  college  edifice  we  have  already 
mentioned.     The  houfes  in  this  town  are  generally  built  of  wood, 

though 
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though  there  arc  fome  brick  buildings  whicli  are  large  and  elegant. 
At  a  convcniont  dillance  from  the  town  a  hofpital  for  the  fmall-poi 
and  other  difeafes  has  been  creftod.  There  are  two  fpeimaceli-works, 
a  number  of  diftillcrie.s,  fugar-houfes  and  other  manufa<ftorii:s.  Sev- 
eral forts  were  eredted  in  and  near  Providence  during  the  late  war, 
whicli,  however,  are  not  kept  in  repair.  This  town  has  an  exteufive 
trade  with  Mafiiichufetts,  Connedlicutand  part  of  Vermont;  and  from 
its  advantageous  fituation,  promifcs  to  be  among  the  largeft  towns  in 
New  England.  It  fends  four  reprefentatives  to  the  General  Aifcmbly, 
the  other  towns  in  the  county  fend  but  two. 

Brillol  is  a  pleTifant  thriving  town,  about  1 5  milc'^  north  of  Newport, 
on  the  main.  Part  of  the  town  was  deftroyed  by  the  Britiih,  but  it 
has  fmce  been  rebuilt.  It  has  an  Epifcopal  and  a  Congregation^;! 
church.  This  town  is  noted  for  raifing  large  quantities  of  onions  ami 
other  roots.  A  number  of  veiiels  are  owned  by  the  inliabitants, 
and  they  carr)'  on  a  confiderable  ti  a Je  to  Africa^  the  Weil  Indies,  and 
to  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Warren  is  alio  a  ilourilhing  town — trades  to  the  Well  ladies  and 
other  places,  and  builds  ihips. 

Little  Compton,  called  by  the  Indians  .S'cco;;/;?',  is  fiid  to  be  the  befh 
cultivated  townl'hip  in  the  ftate,  and  affords  a  greater  fupply  f.f  pro- 
vifions  for  market,  fuch  as  meats  of  the  feveral  kinds,  butter,  chtcfe, 
vegetables,  Sec.  than  any  other  tov/n  cf  its  fize.  The  inhabitant?,  wlio 
are  an  induftrious  and  fober  people,  and  in  thcfe  rcfpe^^s  an  example 
worthy  the  notice  and  imitation  of  their  brethren  in  fome  other  parts 
/if  the  ftate,  manufl^5lure  linen  and  tow  cloth,  flannels,  ccc.  of  an  ex- 
lent  quality,  and  in  confiderable  quantities  for  fale. 

Eaft  Greenwich  and  Warwick  are  noted  for  makiag  good  ciJc?, 
and  formerly  for  raifmg  tobacco  for  exportation. 

Indians.]  A  few  years  fmce  there  wer;  about  j'oo  Indians  in 
this  ftate.  The  greater  part  of  them  refide  at  Ch  uleilcwn.  They 
are  peaceatjie  and  well  difpofed  towards  government,  and  fpeak  the 
Englilh  language. 

Cl'riosities.]  Abovit  four  miles  northeaft  of  Providence  lies  a 
fmall  village,  called  Pawtucket,  a  place  of  fome  trade,  and  famous  for 
lamprey  eels.  Through  tliis  village  run^s  Pawtucket  river,  wliich 
empties  into  Scckhonck  river  at  this  place.  In  this  river  is  a  beautiful 
fill  of  water,  dire*5tly  over  which  a  bridge  has  been  built,  wliich 
<Iividcs  tlio  Commonwealth  of  Maflachufctts  froin  the  ftate  of  Rhod^ 
Ifland.  The  fall,  in  iis  whole  length,  is  upwards  of  fifty  fL-et.  The 
water  palf'js  thvoi;o]i  (Ijveral  chafms  in  a  rock  whicii  runs  diametrically 
acrofs  the  bed  of  tlie  ftream,  and  ftrves  as  a  dam  to  the  water. 
Several  mills  hw^'c  I.cen  vretfted  upon  thcfe  fills  ;  and  the  fpouts  and 
channels  which  have  been  conftructed  to  conduct  the  ftreams  to  their 
relpe^Ttive  wlicels,  and  the  bridge,  have  taken  very  much  frc;:;:  tlie 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  ihe  fcene  ;  wliich  would  othcrwife  have  been 
indefcribahly  channing  and  romantic. 

In  the  town  of  Middletown,  on  Rhode  Ill^nd,  about  two  miles 
from  Newport,  is  a  place  called  Purgatory.  It  joins  to  the  fea  on  tlic 
"■^^^  fulc  of  the  iGaml.     It  is  a  l.irgc  cavity  or  opening,  in  a  high  bed 
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■of  rocks,  about  1 2  feet  in  diameter  at  top  ;  and  about  40  feet  deep 
before  you  reach  the  water,  of  which,  as  it  joins  the  fea,  it  has  always 
a  large  depth.  The  rocks  on  each  fide  appear  to  have  been  once 
united,  and  were  probably  feparated  by  fome  convulfion  in  nature. 

Constitution.]  The  conftitution  of  this  ftate  is  founded  on  the 
charter  granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1663  ;  and  the  frame  of  govern- 
rnent  was  not  elfentially  altered  by  the  revolution.  The  legiflature  of 
the  ftate  confifts  of  two  branches,  a  fenate  or  upper  houfe,  compcfed 
■of  ten  members,  befides  the  governor  and  deputy  governor,  called, 
in  the  cliarter,  a/fiftantsy  and  a  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  compofcd  cf 
■deputies  from  the  feveral  towns.  The  members  of  the  legiflature  are 
chofeu  twice  a  year ;  and  there  are  two  feffions  of  this  body  annual- 
ly, viz.  on  the  firft  Wednefday  in  May,  and  the  lait  Wednefday  in 
Oa:ober. 

The  fupreme  executive  power  is  vefted  in  a  governor,  or  in  his 
abfence,  in  the  deputy  governor,  who,  wJLh  the  affiftants,  fecretary 
and  general  treafurer,  are  chofen  annually  in  May  by  the  fuffrages  of 
the  people.  The  governor  prefides  in  the  upper  houfe,  but  has  only 
a  fmgle  voice  in  enaifting  laws. 

There  is  one  fupreme  judicial  court,  ccmpofed  of  five  judges,  whofe 
jurifdi(flion  extends  over  the  whole  ftate,  and  who  hold  two  courts  an- 
•  nually  in  each  county. 

In  each  county,  there  is  an  inferior  court  of  common  pleas  and  gen- 
,-eral  feflions  of  the  peace,  held  twice  a  year  for  the  trial  of  caufes  not 
■capital  arifmg  within  the  county,  from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  the  fu- 
preme court. 

History.]  This  ftate  was  firft  fettled  from  Maftachufetts.  Mo- 
tives of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  which  are  well  known  to  have  oc- 
cafioned  the  fettlement  of  moft  of  the  other  United  States,  gave  biith 
to  this.  The  emigrants  from  England  v.-lio  came  to  Malfachurctts, 
though  they  did  not  perfcftly  agree  in  religious  f.ntiments,  had  been 
tolerably  united  by  their  <:ommon  zeal  againft  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  England.  B.ut  as  foon  as  they  were  removed  frcm  eccle- 
■fiaftical  courts,  and  poflelTed  of  a  charter  allowing  liberty  ofcon- 
f':ience,  they  fell  into  deputes  and  contentions  among  themfelves.  And 
notwithftanding  all  their  fufFerings  and  complaints  in  England,  excit- 
ed by  the  principle  of  uniformity,  (fuch  is  human  nature)  the  majority 
I'lVQ  were  as  fond  of  this  principle,  as  thofe  from  whofe  perfecutiou 
they  had  fl.d. 

The  true  grounds  of  religious  liberty  were  not  embraced  or  under- 
ftood  at  this  lime  by  any  {cSt.  While  all  difclaimed  perlecution  for 
vhc  fake  of  coaf.ience,  a  regard  for  the  public  peace  and  for  the  pref- 
rrvation  of  the  church  of  Chrift  from  infe<5tion,  together  with  the 
cbftinacy  of  the  Heretics,  was  urged  in  juftification  of  that,  which 
flripped  of  all  its  dilguifes,  the  light  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  Chrift 
in  the  moft  folemn  manner  condemn. 

Mr.  Roger  Williams,  a  minifter  who  came  over  to  New  England  in 
1 63 1,  was  charged  with  holding  a  variety  of  errors,  and  was  on  that 
.iccount  cruelly  forced  to  leave  his  houfe,  land,  wife  and  children  at 
«>alcm  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  to  feek  a  refiduice  without  the  liW" 
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Its  of  MafTuchufetts.  Governor  Winthrop  advlfcd  him  to  p^irfae  his- 
couri2  to  Nehiganfet,  or  Narraganlct  Bay,  which  he  did,  auJ  fixed 
himfclf  at  8ecunk  or  Seekhonck,  now  Rehoboth.  But  that  place  bein-T 
within  the  bounds  of  Plymouth  colony.  Governor  Winflow,  in  a 
friendly  manner,  advifed  him  to  remove, to  the  other  fide  of  the  river^ 
where  the  lands  were  not  covered  by  any  patent.  Accordinirly  ia 
1636,  Mr.  WiUiams  and  four  others,  croifed  Seekhonck  river,  and  land- 
ed among  the  Indians^  by  whom  they  were  liofpita,bly  received,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town,  which  from  a  fenfe  of  God's  mer- 
ciful Providence  to  him,  he  called  Providence.  Here  he  was  foon 
after  joined  by  a  number  of  others,  and  though  they  were  fecured 
from  the  Indians  by  the  terror  of  the  Englilh,  yet  they,  for  a  confid- 
erable  time,  fuffcred  much  from  fatigue  and  want ;  but  they  enjoyed 
liberty  of  confcience,  which  has  ever  fince  been  iaviohibly  maintained 
in  this  ftate. 

The  unhappy  divifions  and  contentions  in  MaiTachufetts  dill  pre- 
vailed, and  in- the  year  16-36,  Gov.  Winthrop  ft  rove  to  exterminate 
the  opinions  which  he  difapproved.  Accordingly  a  Synod  was  called 
at  Newtown  (now  Cambridge)  on  the  30th  of  Augufl:,  when  eighty  er- 
roneous opinions  were  prclented,  debated,  and  condemned  ;  and  a 
court  holden  in  October  following,  at  the  fam.e  place,  banifhed  a  fevv' 
leading  perfons  of  thofe  accufed  of  thefe  errors,  and  cenfared  feveral 
others ;  not,  it  fcems,  for  holding  thefe  opinions,  but  for  feditioui- 
condud.  The  difputes,  which  occafidned  this  difturbance,  were  about 
the  fame  points  as  the  five  queftions  debated  between  the  Svnod  and 
Mr.  Cotton,  which  are  thus  defcribed  by  Dr.  Mather:  "They  weie- 
ubout  the  order  of  things  in  our  union  to  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  ;  a- 
bout  the  in^uence  of  our  faith  in  the  application  of  his  righteoufnefs  ;, 
about  the  ufc  of  our  fandtilrcation  in  evidencing  our  juftification  ;  and 
about  tlie  confidcration  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chiift  by  men  yet  under  a 
covenant  of  works  ;  briefly,  they  were  about  the  points  whereupon 
depends  the  grounds  of  our  alTurance  of  bleifednefs  in  abetter  world.*" 

The  whole  colony  of  Maffachufetts,  at  this  time,  was  in  a  violent 
ferment.  The  eledtion  of  civil  officers  was  carried  by  a  party  fpirit,. 
excited  by  religious  dilfention.  Thofe  who  were  baniihed  by  the 
court,  joined  by  a  number  of  their  friends,  went  in  queit  of  a  new  fet- 
tlement,  and  came  to  Providence,  where  they  were  kindly  entertained 
by  Mr.  R.  Williams  -^  who,  by  the  afliftance  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  jun. 
procured  for  them,  from  the  Indians,  Aquidnick,  now  Rhode  Illand. 
Here  in  1638,  the  people,  eighteen  in  nun;bcr,  formed  themfelves  into 
a  body  politic,  and  chofe  Mr.  Coddingtnn  their  leader,  to  be  their 
judge  or  chief  mag'ftrate.  This  fame  year  the  fachems  ligned  the 
deed  or  grant  of  the  ifland.  For  which  Indian  gift,  it  is  faid,  they  paid 
■very  dearly  by  being  obliged  to  make  repeated  purthafes  of  the  fame 
lands  fiom  feveral  claimants. 

The  other  ])arls  of  the  Itate  were  purchafed  of  the  natives  at  fever- 
al fuccefllve  periods. 

In  the  year  1 643,  the  people  being  deftitute  of  a  patent  or  any  legal 
authority,  Mr.  Williams  went  to  England  as  agent,  and  by  die  afift- 
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iince  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  jnn.  obtained  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  (iher? 
governor  and  admiral  of  all  the  plantations)  and  his  council,  '  a  free 
and  abfolute  charter  of  civil  incorporation  of  Providence  Plantations 
i  1  Narraganfet  Bay.'  This  laded  until  the  charter  granted  by  Charles 
II,  in  1663,  by  which  the  incorporation  was  ftyled,  *the  Englilh  colony 
of  Rhode  Illand  and  Providence  Plantations  in  New  England.'  This 
charter,  without  any  eifential  alteiation,  has  remained  the  foundation 
of  their  government  ever  lince. 

As  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  (late  were  perfecuted,  for  the 
fake  of  confcicnce,  a  moll  liberal  and  free  toleration  was  eftablilhed  by 
them.  Mr.  Williams  became  a  Baptifl:  in  a  few  years  after  his  fettling 
at  Providence,  and  was  aftive  in  forming  a  church  of  that  perfuafion 
in  1639,  but  ceafed  to  walk  with  it  the  following  year.  This  church, 
in  165' 3,  difigrecd  about  the  rite  of  laying  on  of  hands,  fome  holding 
it  neccifury  to  church  communion,  others  eftceming  it  indifferent; 
upon  wliich  the  cl^iurch  divided.  At  Newport  Mr.  John  Clark  and 
fome  others  formed  a  church,  in  1644,  on  the  principles  of  the  Bap- 
lills  ;  which  church  was  afterwards  divided  like  that  at  Providence. 

In  1700,  the  Friends  or  Quakers  meeting  houfe  was  built  in  New- 
port. Their  yearly  meeting,  till  Gov.  Coddington's  death, Was  held' 
in  his  houfe,  and  he  died  a  member  of  that  body  in  1688. 

In  1720,  there  was  a  Congregational  church  gathered  at  Newport, 
and  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Clap  v/as  ordained  its  paftor.  Out  of  this 
church  another  was  formed  in  1728.  The  worftiip  of  God  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England  was  inftituted  here  in  1706, 
hy  the  fociety  for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts.  And  in 
1738,  there  were  feven  worfhipping  ailcmblies  in  this  town,  and  a 
large  fociety  of  Quakers  at  Portfmouth,  at  the  other  end  of  the  illaad . 

In  1630,  the  colony  was  filled  with  inhabitants ;  and  chieHy  by  the 
natural  incrcaie  of  the  fettlors.  Tiie  number  of  fouls  in  the  ftate  at 
this  time  was  i7>i)35,  of  which  no  more  than  985  were  Indians,  and 
1648  negroes. 

In  1738,  there  were  above  one  hundred  fail  of  veffels  belonging  to 
Newport. 

The  colony  of  Rhode  Ifland,  from  its  local  fituation,  has  ever  been 
lefs  cxpo'ld  to  the  incurfions  of  the  neighbouring  Indians,  and  from 
the  Frenci)  fit-ni  Canada,  than  their  neighbours  in  Mafiachafctts  and 
Connedtici't.  Many  of  the  colony  have,  from  its  firft  eftablvlhment, 
profeffed  tl'.c  principles  of  the  Quakers,  which  forbad  them  to  fight. 
For  thefe  rcafons  the  colony  has  been  very  little  concerned  in  the  old 
wars  with  the  French  and  Indians.  In  the  expedition  againft 
Port  Royal  in  1710,  and  in  the  abortive  attempt  againll  Canada  in 
1711,  they  had  fome  forces.  Towards  the  intended  expedition  a- 
gainft  Canada  in  J  746,  they  raifed  300  men,  and  equipped  a  floop  of 
war  with  100  feamcn  ;  but  in  their  voyage  to  Nova  Scotia,  they  met 
with  misfortunes  and  returned.     Soon  after,  the  dcfign  was  dropped. 

Through  the  whole  of  the  late  unnatural  war  with  Great  Britain, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  Hate  manifefted  a  patriotic  fpirit  ;  their 
troops  behaved  gallantly,  and  they  arc  honoured  in  having  pro- 
duccd  th.e  fccond  general  in  the  fi^ld.*  A  valuable 

*  Cenrr.il  Grern. 
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A  valuable  fketch  of  the  hiftory  of  this  ftate  was  written  and  pub- 
lilhed  in  1 738,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Callender,  a  Buptift  minifter,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Situation   and  Extent. 


Miles 
Greateft  Length  100 
Created  Breadth    72 


between 


f^i°  and  42°  2'  N.  latitude 

\    1°  45'  and  3°  40'  E.  longitude. 

Boundaries  1    T>  OUNDED  north,'  by  Maffachufetts  ;  eaft,  by 
*-'    J3   Rhode   Ifland ;    fouth,  by  the   found  which 
divides  it  from  Long  liland  ;  weft,  by  the  ftate  of  New  York. 

The  divifional  line  between  Connetflicut  and  MafTachufetts,  as  fet- 
tled in  1713,  was  found  to  be  about  72  miles  in  length.  The  line 
dividing  Connedicut  from  Rhode  Ifland,  was  fettled  in  1728,  and 
found  to  be  about  45  miles.  The  fea-coaft,  from  the  mouth  of  Pau- 
katuk  river,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  eaftern  boundary  of  Connec- 
ticut, in  a  dired  fouthwefterly  line  to  the  mouth  of  Byram  river,  is 
reckoned  at  about  90  miles.  The  line  between  Connedicut  and  New 
York,  runs  from  latitude  41°  to  latitude  42°  2',  72  miles.  Connedti- 
cut  contains  about  4674fquare  miles ;  equal  to  about  2,640,000  acres.* 

Civil  Divisions.]  Conneflicut  is  divided  into  eight  counties,  and 
about  ICO  townfhips.  Each  townfhip  is  a  corporation,  invefted  with 
power  to  hold  lands,  choofe  its  own  town-officers,  to  make  prudential 
laws,  the  penalty  of  tranfgrefllon  not  to  exceed  twenty  fhillings,  and 
to  choofe  its  own  reprefentatives  to  the  General  Aifembly.  The 
townlhips  are  generally  divided  into  two  or  more  parifhes,  in  each  of 
which  is  one  or  more  places  for  public  w^orfhip,  and  fchool-houfea  at 
convenient  diftances. 

The  names  of  the  counties,  their  chief  towns,  and  population,  ia 
1790,  were  as  follows : 

Chief  Towns. 

Hartford 
New  Haves 
f  New  London 
\  Norwich 
f  Fairfield 
\  Danbury 
Windham 
Litchfield 
C  Middleton 
\  Haddam 
Tolland 


Counties. 

Hartford 
New  Haven 

New  London 

Fairfield 

Windham 
Litchfield 

Middlefex 

Tolland 


Total  No. 
of  Iiilubit. 

38,029 
30.830 

33,200 

$6,250 

28,921 
38,755 
18,855 
13,106 


No.Femal. 
18,714 
15,258 

16,478 

i7»54i 

14,406 
18,909 

9,632 

6,510 


Slaves. 
263 

433 

586 

797 
1 84 

233 


47 


Total    Eight 


237,946    117,448     2,764 


RiTERS.  j 


*  Blodget,  in  his  map  of  Connefticut,  makes  the  north  line  of  thisftate  gj.niile.'; 
and  the  line  on  the  fea-coaft  106  miles;  and  the  coater.ts  of  th?  f^ste  5400  miles. 
2iit  this,  1  appreherJ.  is  t<;o  lirge  an  eftimatt. 
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Rivers.]  The  principal  rivers  in  this  ftate  are  Conneflicut,  I-l5u- 
fatouick,  the  Thames,  and  their  branches.  Under  the  heads  of  New 
Hampiliire  and  MaflachiUfctts,  v/e  have  already  defcribed  Connefticut^jj, 
river,  till  it  enters  this  (late.  Soon  after  it  enters  the  bounds  of  Con- 
^.^dlicut,  it  pafles  over  Entield  Falls,  to  render  which  navigable  fof  , 
boats,  a  compa'iy  has  been  conftituted,  and  a  fum  of  money  raifed  by 
Icttery.  At  Windfor  it  receives  Windfor  Ferry  river,  from  the  weft, 
■«vhich  is  formed  by  the  junftion  of  Farmingtoii  and  Poquabock  riv- 
ers. At  Hartford  it  meets  the  tide,  and  thence  flows  in  a  crooked 
channel,  into  Long  Ifland  Sound.  It  is  from  So  to  lOO  rods  wide,' 
130  miles  from  its  mouth. 

At  its  mouth  is  a  bar  of  fand  which  conTidcrably  obftruds  the  nav- 
igation. Ten  feet  water  at  full  tides  rs  found  on  this  bar,  and  the 
f»me  depth  to  Middktrn.  The  diHance  of  the  bar  from  this  place,' 
as  the  river  runs,  is  36  miles.  Above  Middl^ton  are  feveral  ihoals 
which  {{fetch  qni:e  acrofs  the  river.  Only  fix  feet  water  is  found  onr 
the  ihoal  at  liigh  tide,  and  liere  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  but  about 
eight  inches.  Abcut  three  miles  below  Middleton,  the  river  is  con- 
tracted to  about  4.0  rods  in  breadth,  by  two  high  m.ountains.  Almcft 
everywhere  elfe  the  banks  are  low,  and  fpvead  into  fine,  extenfive 
meadows.  In  the  fpring  floods,  which  generally  happen  in  May, 
thefe  meadows  are  covered  with  water.  At  Hartford  the  water  fome- 
times  rifes  20  feet  above  the  common  furface  of  the  river,  and,  having 
all  to  pafs  through  the  above-mentioned  ftreight,  or  narroivs,  it  is 
fometimes  two  or  three  weeks  before  it  returns  to  its  ufual  bed.  Thefe 
floods  add  nothing  to  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river ;  this  bar  lying  too  far  off  in  the  found  to  be  aflFeded  by 
them. 

On  this  beautiful  river,  whofe  banks  are  fettled  almoft  to  its  fourcce, 
are  many  pleafant,  neat,  well  built  towns.  On  its  weftern  bank,  froni 
its  mouth  northward,  are  the  towns  of  Saybrook,  Haddam,  Middkton, 
WeathersBeld,  Hartford,  Windfor  and  Suffield.  On  its  eaftern  bank, 
as  you  afcend  the  river  are,  Lyme,  Eaft  Haddam,  Glaftenbury,  Eaft: 
Hartford,  Eaft  Windfor,  and  Enfield. 

This  river  is  navigable  to  Hartford,  upwards  of  fifty  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  the  produce  of  the  country  for  two  hundred  miles  above 
is  brought  thither  in  boats.  The  boats  which  are  afed  in  this  biifinefs 
are  flat  bottomed,  long  and  narrow,  for  the  convenience  of  going  up 
flream,  and  of  fo  light  a  make  as  to  be  portable  in  carts.  Before  the 
late  improvements  on  this  liver,  by  the  conftrudtion  of  locks  and 
canals,  they  were  taken  out  of  the  river  at  three  ditferent  carrying 
places,  all  of  which  made  15  miles.  Th.efe  obftru<5tions,  judging  from 
the  completion  of  fome  works  and  the  forwardnefs  of  others,  will,  in 
a  few  years,  it  is  probable,  he  all  removed. 

Sturgeon,  falmnn,  and  fhad,  are  caught  in  plenty.  In  their  feafon, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  upwards,  excepting  fturgeon,  which  do 
not  afcend  the  upper  falls ;  befides  a  vaiiety  of  fmall  fifh,  fuch  as  pike, 
carp,  pearch,  &c. 

From  this  river  were  employed  in  1789,  three  brigs  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  tons  each,  in  the  European  trade  ;  and  about  fixty  fail,  from 

fixty 
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fixty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  in  the  Weft  India  trade  ;  befides 
a  few  fiihermen,  and  forty  or  fifty  coafting-veifcl:,.  'I'he  trade  and 
navigation  of  Hartford  have  increafed  fince. 

One  branch  of  the  Houfiitonick  *  rifes  in  Lancfborough,  iKe  other 
in  Windfor,  both  in  Berkfliire  county  in  Maffachufetts.  It  p  nTes 
through  a  number  of  pleafant  towns,  and  empties  into  the  found  be- 
t,ween  Stratford  and  Milford.  It  is  navigable  1 2  miles  to  Derby. 
A  bar  of  fiiells  at  its  mouth,  obftrucls  its  navigation  for  large  veflels. 
In  this  river,  between  Salifbury  and  Canaan,  is  a  eataracT-,  where  the 
water  of  the  whole  river,  which  is  150  yards  wide,  falls  about  60  feet 
perpendicular*  in  a  perfedl-,  white  ftieet,  exhibiting  a  fcene  exceedingly 
grand  and  beautiful. 

Naugatuk  is  a  fmall  river  which  rifes  in  Torrington,  and  empties 
into  the  Houfatonick  at  Derby. 

The  Thames  empties  into  Long  Ifiand  Sound  at  New  London.  It 
is  navigable  14  miles,  to  Norwich  Landing.  Here  it  lofBs  its  name, 
and  branches  into  Shetucket  on  the  eaft,  and  Norwich  or  Little  river 
bn  the  weft.  The  city  of  Norwich  ftands  on  the  tongue  of  land  be- 
tween thefe  rivers.  Little  river,  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  has  a 
remarkable  and  very  romantic  catara^St.  A  rock  10  or  12  feet  in 
perpendicular  height,  extends  quite  acrofs  the  channel  of  the  river. 
Over  this  the  whole  river  pitches  in  one  entire, fheet  upon  a  bed  of 
rocks  below.  Here  the  river  is  comprefl'ed  into  a  v^ry  narrow  channel 
between  two  craggy  cliffs,  one  of  which  towers  to  a  confiderable 
height.  The  channel  defcends  gradually,  is  very  crooked,  and  cov- 
ered with  pointed  rocks.  Upon  thefe  the  water  fwiftly  tumbles, 
foaming  with  the  moft  violent  agitation,  [5  or  20  rods,  into  a  broad, 
bafon  which  fpreads  before  it.  At  the  bottom  of  the  perpendicular 
falls,  the  rocks  are  curioufiy  excavated  by  the  ccnftant  pouring  of  the 
water.  Some  of  the  cavities,  vvhich  are  all  of  a  circular  form,  are 
five  or  fix  feet  deep.  The  fmoothnefs  of  the  water  above  its  defcent 
— the  regularity  and  beauty  of  the  perpendicular  fall — the  tremen~ 
dous  roughnefs  of  the  other,  and  the  craggy,  towering  cliff  which  im- 
pends the  whole,  prefent  to  the  view  of  the  fpeftator  a  fcene  indefcrib- 
ably  delightful  and  majeitic.  On  this  river  are  fome  of  the  fineiu 
mill-feats  in  New  England,  and  thofe  immediately  below  the  falls, 
occupied  by  Lathrop's  mills,  are  perhaps  not  exceeded  by  any  in  the 
world.  Acrofs  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  a  broad,  commodiotis  bridge, 
in  the  form  of  a  wharf,  built  at  a  great  expenfe. 

Shetucket  river,  the  other  branch  of  the  Thames,  four  miles  from 
its  mouth,  receives  Quinnabaug  which  has  its  fource  in  Brimfield. 
in  Maffachufetts  ;  thence  paffing  through  Sturbridge  and  Dudley  in 
MalTachufetts,  it  croifes  into  Conneciicut,  and  divides  Pomfret  from 
Killingly,  Canterbury  from  Plainfield,  and  Llibon  fromPrefton,  and 
then  mingles  with  the  Shetucket.  In  paffing  through  this  hilly  coun- 
try, it  tumbles  over  many  falls,  two  of  which,  one  in  Thompibn,  the 
other  in  Brooklyn,  are  3c  feet  each,  and  affords  a  vaft  number  of  fine 
mill-feats.  In  its  courfe  it  receives  a  number  of  tributary  ftreams,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Muddy  Brook,  and  Five  Mile  river. 

.  Shetucket 

*  Aa  Indian  name,  Cgnifylng  <r,j(t  th(  mtunialn. 
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ShetucTcet  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Willamantkk  and 
Mount  Hope  rivers,  which  unite  between  Windham  and  Lebanqiw; 
In  Liftjon  it  receives  Little  river ;  and  at  a  little  diftance  farther  the  , 
Quinnabaug,  and  empties  as  above. 

Thefe  livers  are  fed  by  numberlefe  brooks  from  every  part  of  the 
country.  At  the  mouth  of  Shetucket,  is  a  bridge  of  timber  124  feet 
in  length,  fupported  at  each  end  by  pillars,  and  held  up  in  the  middle 
by  braces  on  the  top,  in  the  nature  of  an  arch. 

Paukatuck  rivei,  is  an  inconfiderable  ftream,  a  branch  of  which 
heads  in  Stonington,  and  empties  into  Stonington  harbour.  It  forms 
part  of  the  dividing  line  between  Conne<5ticut  and  Rhode  Ifland. 

Eaft,  or  North  Haven  river,  rifes  in  Southington,  not  far  from  a 
bend  in  Farnjington  river,  and  pafllng  through  Wallingford  and 
North  Haven,  falls  into  New  Haven  harbour.  It  has  been  meditated 
to  conneft  the  fource  of  this  river  with  Farmington  river. 

Eaft  and  Weft  rivers  are  inconfiderable  ftreams,  bounding  the  citjr 
of  New  Haven  on  the  eaft  and  weft. 

Weft  of  tlie  Houfatonick,  are  a  number  of  fmall  rivers  which  fair* 
into  the  Sound.    Among  thefe  is  Byram  river,  noticeable  only  as  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  boundary  between  New  York  and  Connedlicut.     But 
neither  this,  nor  any  of  the  otliers,  are  confiderable  enough  to  merit 
particular  defcriptions. 

PIarbours.3  The  two  principal  harbours  are  at  New  London  and" 
New  Haven.  The  former  opens  to  the  fouth.  From  the  lighl-houfe» 
which  ftands  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  to  the  town,  is  about  three 
miles  ;  the  breadth  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  in  fome  placesmorr. 
The  harbour  has  from  five  to  fix  fathom  water — a  clear  bottom — 
lough  ooze,  and  as  far  as  one  mile  above  the  town  is  entirely  fecure,  J 
and  commodious  for  large  Ihips. 

New  Haven  harbour  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  New  London 
It  is  a  bay  which  fets  up  northerly  from  the  found,  about  four  miles 
Its  entrance  is  about  half  a  mile  wide.     It  has  very  good  anchorage,, 
and  two  and  an  half  fathom  at  low  water,  and  three  fathom  and  four 
feet  at  common  tides. 

About  a  mile  from  the  town,  on  the  channel,  a  pier  h  ere(5ted,  at] 
which  velFcls  of  fuch  fize  as  cannot  come  up  to  the  wharf,  lade  and 
unlade.  A  fum  of  money  has  lately  been  raifed  by  lottery  for  the 
purpofe  of  extending  the  long  wharf  to  this  pier,  and  the  work  is  part- 
ly accompliihed.  When  completed,  this  wharf  will  be  the  longeft  in 
the  United  States,  and  will  I)e  a  vaft  benetit  to  the  town. 

The  whole  of  the  fea-co:ift  is  indented  Avith  harbours,  many  of' 
which  are  fafe  and  commodious,  but  are  not  fufficiently  ufcd  to  merrf 
^  defcription. 

Climate,  Soil  and  Productions.]  Connefticut,  tliough  fub- 
jeft  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  their  feafons,  and  to  frequent 
fuddcn  changes,  is  very  healtlxful.  The  northweft  winds,  in  the  win- 
ter  feafon,  are  often  extremely  fevere  and  piercing,  occafioned  by  the 
great  body  of  fnow  which  li(*s  concealed  from  the  diffolvlng  influence 
of  the  fun,  in  the  immenle  forefts  north  and  northweft.  The  clear 
and  leren«  temperature  of  the  iky,  however,  makes  amends  for  the 

fc  verity 
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Teverity  of  the  weather,  and  is  favourable  to  htalth  and  longevity. 
Connefticut  is  generally  broken  land,  made  up  of  mounLains,  hills  and 
Vallies  ;  and  is  exceedingly  well  watered.  Some  fmall  parts  of  it  are 
thin  and  barren.  It  lies  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  northern  ch'mates,  and 
has  a  ftrong,  fertile  foil.  Its  principal  productions  are  Indian  corn, 
rye,  wheat  in  many  parts  of  the  ftate,  oats,  and  barley,  which  are 
heavy  and  good,  and  of  late,  buck  wheat — flax  in  large  quantities — 
fome  hemp,  potatoes  of  feveral  kinds,  pumpkins,  turnips,  peas,  beans, 
&c.  &c.  Fruits  of  all  kinds,  which  are  common  to  the  climate.  The 
foil  is  very  well  calculated  for  pafture  and  mowing,  which  enables 
the  farmers  to  feed  large  numbers  of  neat  cattle  and  horfes.  Adual 
calculation  has  evinced,  that  any  given  quantity  of  the  beft  mowing 
land  in  Connedlicut,  produces  about  twice  as  much  clear  profit,  as 
the  fame  quantity  of  the  beft  wheat  land  in  the  ftate  of  New  York. 
Many  farmers,  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  ftate,  have  lately  found  their 
advantage  in  raifing  mules,  which  are  carried  from  the  ports  of 
Norwich  and  New  London,  to  the  Weft  India  iflands,  and  yield  a 
handfome  profit.  The  beef,  pork,  biitter  and  cheefe  of  Conncdicut 
are  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 

Trade.]  The  trade  of  Connefticut  is  principally  v.'ith  the  Weft 
India  iflands,  and  is  carried  on  in  vefl'els  from  fixty  to  an  hundred 
and  forty  tons.  The  exports  confift  of  horfes,  mules,  oxen,  oak 
ftaves,  hoops,  pine  boards,  oak  plank,  beams,  Indian  corn,  fifh,  beef, 
pork,  &c.  Horfes,  live  cattle  and  lumber,  are  permitted  in  the  Dutch, 
Danifli,  and  French  ports. 

Connecticut  has  a  large  number  of  coafting  vefTels  employed  in 
carrying  the  produce  of  the  ftate  to  other  ftates.  To  Rhode  Ifland, 
Maflachufetts  and  New  Hamplliire,  they  carry  pork,  wheat,  corn  and 
rye.  To  North  and  South  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  butter,  cheefe,  fak- 
ed beef,  cyder,  apples,  potatoes,  hay,  &c.  and  receive  in  return,  rice^ 
indigo  and  money.  But  as  New  York  is  nearer,  and  the  ftate  of  th6 
markets  always  well  known,  much  of  the  produce  of  Connedicut, 
efpecially  of  the  weftern  parts,  is  carried  there  ;  particularly  pot  and 
pearl  aflies,  flax  feed,  beef,  pork,  cheefe  and  bittter,  in  large  quantities. 
Moft  of  the  produce  of  Connecticut  river,  from  the  parts  of  Mafla- 
chufetts,  New  Hamplhire  and  Vermont,  as  well  as  of  Connecticut, 
which  are  adjacent,  goes  to  the  fame  market.  Confiderable  quantities 
of  the  produce  of  die  eaftern  parts  of  the  ftate,  are  marketed  at  Bol^ 
ton,  Providence,  and  Norwich. 

The  value  of  the  whole  exported  produce  and  commodities  from 
this  ftate,  before  the  year  1774,  was  then  eftimated  at  about ;^2 00,000 
lawful  money,  annually.  In  the  year  ending  September  30,  1791, 
the  amount  of  foreign  exports  from  this  ftate  was  710,340  dollars, 
befides  articles  carried  to  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  a 
great  amount.  In  the  year  ending  September  30,  1793,  the  value 
of  exports  from  this  ftate  was  770,239  dollars.  This  ftate  owns  and 
em.plcys  in  the  foreign  and  coafting  trade,  32,867  ton*  of  fhipping. 

Manufactures.]     The  farmers  in  Connecticut  and  their  fami- 
lies, are  moftly  clothed  in  plain,  decent,  homefpun  cloth.     Their  lin- 
ens and  woollens  are  manufactured  in  the  fdmiiy  way ;  and  although 
£  e  2  tkey 
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they  are  generally  of  a  coarfer  kind,  they  are  of  a  ftronger  texture, 
and  much  more  durable  than  thofe  imported  frojn  France  and  Great 
Biitain.  Many  of  their  cloths  are  fine  and  handfome.  Very  confid-  ^ 
erable  attention  has  been  paid  in  this  ftate  to  the  culture  of  filk. 
To  this  purpofe  filk-worms  have  been  reared,  and  large  orchards  of 
mulberry  trees  have  been  planted,  and  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  attempts 
has  been  fuch  as  to  promife  not  only  a  fupply  of  this  valuable  article 
for  the  inliabitants,  but  a  furpluffage  for  exportation. 

A  woollen  mauufaiftory  has  been  eftabliihed  at  Hartford.  The 
legiflature  of  the  ftate  has  encouraged  it,  but  it  is  now  on  the 
decline.  Mr.  Chittendon  of  New  Haven,  has  invented  a  ufeful 
machine  for  bending  and  cutting  card-teeth.  This  machine  is  put  in 
motion  by  a  manderil  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  one  inch  in  di- 
ameter. Conneded  with  the  manderil  are  fix  parts  of  the  machine, 
independtnt  of  each  other  ;  the  firft,  introduces  a  certain  length  of 
wire  into  the  chops  of  the  corone ;  the  fecond,  fhuts  the  chops  and 
holds  faft  the  wire  in  the  middle  until  it  is  finifhcd  ;  the  third,  cuts- 
off  the  wire  ;  the  fourth,  doubles  the  tooth  in  proper  form  ;  the  fifth, 
makes  the  laft  bend  ;  and  the  fixth,  delivers  the  finiflied  tooth  from 
the  machine.  The  manderil  is  moved  by  a  band  wheel,  five  feet  in 
diameter,  turned  by  a  crank.  One  revolution  ef  the  manderil  makes 
one  tooth  ;  ten  are  made  in  a  fecond,  and  36,000  in  an  hour.  With 
one  machine  like  this,  teeth  enough  might  be  made  to  fill  cards  fuffi- 
cient  for  all  the  card  manufadturers  in  New  England.  In  New  Haven 
are  linen  and  button  manufactories,  which  flourifh ;  and  a  cotton  man- 
ufaftory,  lately  eftabliihed  on  a  large  fcale,  and  likely  to  fucceed.  In 
Hartford  are  glafs-works,  a  fnuft'and  powder-mill,  and  iron-works,  and 
a flitting-miil.  Iron-works  are  eftnblilhed  alfo  atSalifbury,Norwich,and 
other  parts  of  the  ftate.  At  Stafl'ord  is  a  furnace  at  which  are  made 
large  quantities  of  hollow  ware,  and  other  ironmongery,  fufficient  to 
fupply  the  whole  ftate.  Paper  is  rcanufaftured  at  Norwich,  Hartford,. 
New  Haven  and  in  Litchfield  county.  Nail3,.cf  every  fize,  are  made 
in  almoft  every  town  and  village  in  Connedicut ;  fo  that  confiderablo 
quantities  can  be  exported  to  the  neighbouring  ftates,  and  at  a  better, 
rate  than  they  can  be  had  from  Europe.  Ironmongery,  hats,  candles, 
leather,  Ihoes  and  boots,  are  manufaiflured  in  this  ftate.  Oil-mills,  of 
a  new  anc^very  ingenious  conftrudion,  have  been  eretfted  in  feveraV 
parts  of  the  ftate.  A  duck  manufafiory  has  been  eftabliftied  at  Strat- 
ford, and  it  is  faid  is  doing  well. 

Population  and  Character. 3  Conneflicut  is  the  moft  popu- 
lous, in  proportion  to  its  extent,,  of  any  of  the  Thirteen  States.  It  is 
laid  out  in  fmall  farms  from  fifty  to  three  or  four  hundred  acres  each, 
which  are  held  by  the  farmers  in  fee  fimple  ;  and  are  generally  cul- 
tivated as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  foil  will  admit.  The  ftate  is  ' 
chequered  with  innumerable  roads  or  high  ways  crofting  each  other 
in  every  dircrtion.  A  traveller,  in  any  «of  thefe  roads,  even  in  the 
moft  unfettled  parts  of  the  ftate,  will  feldom  pafs  more  than  two  or 
three  miles  without  finding  a  houfe  or  cottage,  and  a  farm  under  fuch  | 
improvements  as  to  aftbrd  the  neceffaries  for  the  fupport  of  aWamily. 
Xhe  whole  ftate  refemblcs  a  well  cultivated  garden,  which,  with    | 
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that  degree  of  induftry  that  is  neceflary  to  happhiefs,  produces  the 
necefTaries  and  conveniences  of  life  in  great  plenty. 

In  1 756,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Connecticut  was  130,61 1.  In 
I  1 774,  there  were  197,856  fouls.  In  1 8  years  the  increafe  was  67,245. 
From  1 774  to  1782,  the  increafe  was  but  1 1,294  perfons.  This  com- 
paratively fniall  increafe  of  inhabitants  may  be  fatisfa«5lorily  accounted 
for  from  the  deftrudicn  of  the  war,  and  the  numerous  emigrations  to 
Vermont,  the  weftern  parts  of  New  Hampfhire,  New  York  and  the 
other  ftates. 

The  inhabitants  are  almoft  entirely  of  Englifh  defcent.  There 
are  no  Dutch,  French,  or  Germans,  and  very  few  Scotch  or  Irifh 
people  in  any  part  of  the  ftate. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  faid  under  New  England  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  the  people  of  Connecticut  are  remarkably  fond 
of  having  all  their  difputes,  even  thofe  of  the  moft  trivial  kind,  fettled 
according  to  laiv.  The  prevalence  of  this  litigious  fpirit,  affords  em- 
ployment and  fupport  for  a  numerous  body  ©f  lav/yers.  The  number 
of  aiStlons  entered  annually  upon  the  feveral  dockets  in  the  ftate, 
jiiftifies  the  above  obfervations.  That  party  fpirit,  however,  which 
is  the  bane  of  political  happinefs,  has  not-Zaged  with  fuch  violence  in 
this  ftate  as  in  Maffichufetts  and  Rhode  Ifland.  Public  proceedings 
have  been  condudted  generally,  and  efpecially  of  late,  with  much 
calmnefs  and  candour.  The  people  are  well  informed  in  regard  to 
their  rights,  and  judicious  in  the  methods  they  adopt  to  fecure  them. 
The  ftate  enjoys  a  great  fhare  of  political  tranquillity,  and  its  inhab- 
itants are  firm  fupporters  of  the  federal  government. 

The  clergy,  who  are  numerous,  and,  as  a  body,  very  refpe«5table, 
have  hitherto  preferved  a  kind  of  arillocratical  balance  in  the  very 
democratical  government  of  the  ftate  ;  which  has  happily  operated  as 
a  check  upon  the  overbearing  fpirit  of  repubncanifm.  It  has  been 
kmenfed  that  the  unhappy  religious  difputes  which  have  too  much 
prevailed  among  fome  of  the  clergy,  and  an  inattention  to  the  quali- 
fications of  thofe  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  facred  office,  have^ 
heretofore,  confiderably'  diminiflied  their  influence.  It  is  a  pleafing 
circumftance  that  the  rage  for  theological  dlfputation  is  abating  ;  and 
greater  ftridtnefs  is  obferved  in  the  admiflion  of  candidates  to  the 
^niniftry.  Their  influence  is  on  the  increafe;  and  It  is  no  doubt 
to  be  attributed  in  part,  to  their  increafing  Influence,  that  an  evident 
reformation  in  the  manners"  of  the  people  of  this  ftate,  has  taken  place 
jfince  the  peace. 

Religion.]  Snch  as  is  happily  adapted  to  a  reptiblican  govern- 
ment. As  to  the  mode  of  exercifing  church  government  and  dlfci- 
pline,  it  might  not  improperly  be  called  a  republican  religion.  Each 
church  has  a  feparate  jurifdldlion,  and  claims  authority  to  choofe  its 
own  minifter,  to'exercife  judgment,  and  to  enjoy  gofpel  ordinances 
within  itfelf.  The  cluirches,  however,  (amounting  to  about  200,  of 
the  Congregational  denomination, in  which  are  about  20,000  communi- 
cants and  (70  paftors)  are  not  independent  of  each  other;  they  are  aflbci- 
ated  for  mutual  benefit  and  convenience.  The  a/TocIations  have  power 
*t)  licenfe  candidates  for  the  minilby,  to  confult  for  the  general  wel- 
E  e  5  '  fare^ 
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fare,  and  to  rGCommend  meafures  to  be  adopted  hy  the  churches,  but  : 
have  no  authority  to  enforce  them.  When  disputes  arife  in  churches^  ; 
councils  are  called,  by  the  parties,  to  fettle  them ;  hut  their  power  is 
only  advifbry.  There  are  eleven  aflbciations  in  the  (late  and  they  ; 
meet  twic^  in  a  year.  Thefe  are  all  combined  m  one  general  aflbcia-  .: 
tion  formed  in  1709,  confifting  of  delegates  from  the  feveral  affoci^.-. 
tions  which  rneet  annually. 

All  religions  that  aie  confiftent  with  the  peace  of  fpciety,  are  toler- 
ated in  Conne^fticut ;  and  a  fpirit  of  liberality  and  catholicifm  is  in- 
creafnig.  There  are  very  few  religious  fedis  in  this  ftate.  The  ^^ulk 
of  the  people  are  Congregationahfts.  Befides  thefe  there  are  Epifco- 
palians  and  Baptills  ;  and  formerly  there  was  a  fociety  of  Sandima- 
nians  at  New  Haven,  but  they  are  now  reduced  to  a  very  fmall  num- 
ber. The  Epifcopalian  churches  aie  refpeftable,  and  are  under  the 
iuperintendance  of  a  bifhop. 

Damages  sustained  in  the  tATE  War.]  After  the  c{labli{h- 
rnent  of  the  peace  in  1783,  a  number  of  gentlemen  were  appointed 
by  the  General  AlTembly  to  eftimate  the  damages  done  by  the  Britiih 
troops,  in  the  feveral  towns  which  they  ravaged.  The  following  is 
the  refult  of  their  inquiries : 

Amount  of  Lofies. 
.  New  London,  (burnt  by  Eenedicft  Arnold, 

September  6,  1781)  -  -  ^•H5j788   15  6 

Groton,  do.  dp.  -  -  23,217     6 

Scattering  towns,  do,  do.  9,806    9  z 

^.178,812  10  8 


Norwalk,  (burnt  by  the  Britiih,  n 79)  £-H>^^7     9 

—— confifcat-ed  firoperty  and  other  loflefi  2,077     o 


j^.36,944    9  3 


Greenwich,  -  -  -  £-^^3'^5  11  ^ 

.   .-  LoiTes  of  men  who  g3.ve  in  their  account  not  on  oath,     369   17  7 

;^-6,735     9  3 


Fairfield,  (bvimt  1779)                -            -                   ;^.40,8o9  2  10 

Kew  Haven,  ravaged  by  govefnorTryon,  July  J779,;^.24,893  7  6 

Eaft  Haven,              do.    '                  dp,                                4,882  164 

Weft  Haven,             do.                      do^                                   474  o  3 

• —Other  lpfre§  not  before  computed,                              586  o  t 

XSO'SJ^  4  ? 


Amount  of  the  lofTes  in  the  whole  (late,  m  moncv,     r -„^  .<  »• 

valued  as  m  177J.  *  '^    ^^    • ''         *  •, 
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The  foregoing  eftimate  includes  merchandize  and  public  buildings. 
Exclufive  of  thefe,  the  lofles  are  eftimated  at  ;^"  167,000.  To  com- 
penfate  the  fuiferers,  the  General  Court,  in  May  1792,  granted  them 
500,000  acres  of  the  vveftern  part  of  the  refervcd  lands  of  Connefti* 
cut,  which  lie  weft  of  Pennfylvania,  S.  of  the  well  end  of  Lake  Erie; 
Chief  Towns.]  There  are  a  great  number  of  very  pleafant 
towns,  botli  maritime  and  inland, in  Conne£licut.  It  contains  five  cities* 
incorporated  with  extenfive  jurifdi<ftion  in  civil  caufes.  Two  of 
thefe,  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  are  capitals  of  the  ftate.  The  Gen* 
eral  AfTembly  is  holden  at  the  former  in  May,  and  at  the  latter  in  Oc- 
tober, annually. 

Hartford  (city)  is  fituated  at  the  head  of  fliip  navigation  on  the 
weft  fide  of  Connedticut  river,  about  fifty  miles  from  its  entrance  into 
the  found.  Its  buildings  are  a  ftate-houfe,  two  churches  for  Congre* 
gadonalifts,  and  one  for  Epifcopalians,  befides  between  400  and  500 
.dwelling  houfes,  a  number  of  which  are  handfomely  built  witli  brick. 
This  city  contains  upwards  of  4000  inhabitants.  A  bill  of  mortality. 
Sot  10  years  fucceflively,  exhibits  one  death  only  for  6^  of  the  whole 
■number  of  inhabitants. 

The  town  is  divided  by  a  fmall  river,  with  high  romantic  banks. 
fOver  this  river  is  a  bridge  connedting  the  two  divifions  of  the  town. 
;Hartford  is  advantageoufly  fituated  for  trade,  has  a  very  fine  back 
.country,  enters  largely  into  the  manufacturing  bufinefs,  and  is  a  rich, 
.flourilliing,  commercial  town.  A  bank  has  lately  been  eftablifhed 
-in  this  city. 

New  Haven  (city)  lies  round  the  head  of  a  bay,  which  makes  up 
.about  four  miles  north  from  the  found.     It  covers  part  of  a  large  plain^ 
which  is  circumfcribed  on  three  fides  by  high  hills  or  mountains. 
Two  fmall  rivers  bound  the  city  eaft  and  weft.     The  town  was  orig* 
jnally  laid  out  in  fquares  of  fixty  rods.     Many  of  thefe  fquares  have 
.been  divided  by  ciofs  ftreets.     Four  ftreets  run  northweft  and  fouth* 
eaft,  thefe  are  crofled  by  others  at  right  angles.    Near  the  centre  of  the 
city  is  tlie  pubUc  fquare,  on  and  around  which  are  the  public  build- 
ings, which  are,  a  ftate-houfe,  college  and  chapel,  three  churches  for 
<Congregationalifts  and  one  for  Epifcopalians.    Thefe  are  all  handfome 
^nd  commodious  buildings.     The  college  edifices,  chapel,  ftate-houfe, 
and  one  of  the  churches  are  of  brick.     The  public  fquare  is  encircled 
with  rows  of  trees,  w^hich  render  it  both  convenient  and  delightfuL 
^ts  beauty,  however,  is  greatly  diminiftied  by  the  burial  ground,  and 
ieveral  of  the  public  buildings,  which  occupy  jt  confiderable  part  of  it. 
Many  of  the  ftreets  are  ornamented  with  two  rows  of  trees,  one  on 
-each  fide,  which  give  the  city  a  rural  appearance.     The  profpeft 
/rom  the  fteeples  is  greatly  variegated  and  extremely  beautiful.  There 
are  about  500  dwelling  hoi^fes  in  the  city,  principally  of  wood,  and 
well  built,  and  fome  of  them  elegant.     The  ftreets  are  fandy  but  neat 
and  cleanly.     Within  the  limits  of  the  city,  are  4000  fouls.  About  one 
in  70  die  annually  ;  this  proves  the  healthfulnefs  of  its  climate.     In- 
deed as  to  pleafantnefs  of  fituation  and  falu^brity  of  air,  New  Haven 
Is-kardly  exceeded  by  any  city  in  America.     It  carries  on  a  confidera- 
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ble  trade  with  Ncav  York  and  the  Weft  India  illands,  and  fevera! 
kinds  of  manufiKSiu'es,  and  is  flouriihing. 

New  London  (city)  ftands  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river  Thames, 
near  its  entrance  into  the  found,  in  latitude  41  °  25 '.  It  has  two  places 
foi  pubhc  worfhip,  one  for  Epifcopalians  and  one  for  Congregation- 
alifts,  about  300  dwelling  houfes,  and  4600  inhabitants.  Its  harbour 
is  the  beft  in  Conncfiicut.  It  is  defended  by  fort  Trumbull  and  fort 
Grifwold,  the  o:)e  in  New  London,  the  other  in  Groton.  A  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  infamous  BenediiSl:  Arnold 
in  I 7a:)  J.     It  has  fmce  been  rebuilt. 

Norwich  (city)  ftands  at  the  head  of  Thames  river,  14  miles  nortli 
from  New  Londoif'.  It  Is  a  commercial  city,  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion, and  has  a  rich  and  extenfive  back  country.  Its  lituation  upon 
a  river  which  affords  a  great  number  of  convenient  feats  for  mills  and 
%vate.r  machines  of  ail  kinds,  r;;nders  it  very  eligible  in  a  manufadural 
view. 

.  The  inhabitants  improve  the  advantages  which  nature  has  fo 
liberally  given  them.  They  manufadure  paper  of  all  kinds,  ftockings, 
clocks  and  watches,  chaifes,  button <;,  ftone  and  earthen  ware,  \vlre< 
oil,  chocolate,  bells,  anchors,  and  all  kinds  of  forge  work.  The  city 
contains  about  450  dwelling  houfes,  a  court-houfe,  and  two  churches 
for  Congregationalifts,  and  one  for  Epifcopalians,  and  about  3COO 
inhabitants.  The  city  is  in  three  detached,  compact  divilions  ;  viz. 
Chelfea,at  the  landing,  the  Town,  and  Bean  Hill;  in  the  latter  divifion 
is  an  academy  ;  and  in  the  town  is  a  fchpol  fupported  by  a  donation 
from  Dr.  Daniel  Lathrop',  deceafed. '  The  cou^^ts  of  law  are  held  al- 
ternately at  New  London  and  Norwich. 

MinuLETON  (city)  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  weftern  bank  of 
Connedicut  river,  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Hartford.  It  is  the  princi- 
pal town  in  Middlefex  county — has  about  300  houfes — a  court-houfe 
— one  church  for  Congregationalifts — one  for  Epifcopalians — a  naval 
office — and  carries  on  a  confiderahle  trade. 

Four  miles  fouth  of  Hartford  is  Wet  hers  field,  a  very  pleafant 
town  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  houfes,  fituated  on  a  fine  foil, 
with  an  elegant  brick  church  for  Congregationalifts.  A  fair  is 
held  here  twice  a  year.     This  town  is  noted  for  raifmg  onions. 

Windfor,  Farmington,  Litchfield,  Milf'ord,  Stratford,  Fairfield, 
Guilford,  Stamford,'\Vindham,  Sulfield  and  Enfield,  are  all  confider- 
ahle and  very  pleafant  towns. 

Turnpike  Roads,]  The  firft  efliiys  in  this  ftate,  towards  this 
kind  of  improvement  in  roads,  was  made  about  the  year  1791  or  1792, 
on  the  road  leading  from  Norwich  to  New  London,  a  diftaace  of 
about  14  miles.  This  road  was  confidered  as  among  die  worft  in 
the  ftate,  being  almoft  Imp^ifalUe  v.-iih  carriages.  Now,  gentlemen 
•uho  have  travelled  in  England,  and  have  lately  paffed  this  road, 
aflirm,  tliat  itis  little  inferior  to  the  beft  turnpike  roads  in  England. 
Notwitldlanding  t)ic  great  experife  of  tirft  making  this  road,  and  fince, 
in  keeping  it  in  conftant  good  repair,  the  toll,  for  the  whole  diftancc 
t)f  14  miles,, is  only  .t]i<:;tritling  ixxrii  o£Jix  cents  for  a  horle.  and  chailc, 
and  icthiug  for  foot  p.illengeis  :  j\\k\  yet_,  though  thi.-.  road  is  notbr 
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any  means  a  great  thorough-fare,  the  proprietors  receive  a  handfome 
compenfation  for  their  expenditure. 

When  turnpike  roads  were  firil  eflabliflied  in  England,  about  50 
years  fince,  the  innovation  occafioned  great  difturbances  and  fome 
riots.  Though  matters  did  not  proceed  to  tliefe  lengths  here,  yet 
the  plan  when  firll  propofed,  and  in  its  operation,  met  with  violent 
oppolition  from  the  neighbouring  farrwers  and  others.  Thefe 
fame  farmers  and  oppofers  are  now,  however,  among  the  firft  to 
applaud  the  undertakers,  and  their  improvements  ;  for  they  now 
find  that  t-juo  ox?n  will  convey  to  market,  what  was  formerly  a  heavy 
load  {or  four ;  and  the  faving  in  time,  in  wear  and  tare  of  carriages, 
independent  of  the  greater  fafety  and  convenience  of  travelling,  and 
the  rife  of  property,  in  confequence  of  a  good  road  mnning  by  their 
doors,  is  far  more  valuable  to  them  than  the  trifiing  toll  to  which 
they  are  fabjei^ed. 

An  ifTuc  of  this  experiment,  fo  pleaCng  and  fo  unexpefled,  did 
not  fail  to  produce  its  effe6t  throughout  the  Itate ;  and  the  confequence 
has  been,  that  the  laft  feiuon  of  tlie  General  AfTembly  was  crowded 
with  petitions,  from  all  parts  of  the  ftate,  for  liberty  to  eftablilh  turn- 
pike roads ;  One,  among  otiiers  v/as,  to  eftabliih  a  turnpike  on  the 
road  between  Norwich  and  Providence,  a  very  bad  piece  of  road. 
Th's  and  fome  fev/  others  of  the  petitions  were  granted.  The  legilla- 
ture,  for  wife  reafons,  tliought  bell:  to  check  in  fome  degree  the  rage 
for  turnpikes,  tliinking,  probably,  that  a  good  thing  might  be  over- 
done. 

Turnpike  roads,  next  to  canals,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  great- 
eft  of  all  inland  improvements.  No  tax  can  operate  with  more  juftice 
and  equality  than  that  of  turnpikes  ;  fince  all  who  are  benefited  by 
them,  ilrangers  as  well  as  others,  muit  contribute  towards  their  fup- 
port.  The  neighbouring  farmers,  who  now  very  unequally  bear  the 
expenfe  of  making  and  keeping  in  repair,  the  roads  in  their  vicinity, 
would  be  iVeed,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  fo  heavy  a  burden.  Since  im- 
provements of  this  kind  have  fo  fuccefsfully  commenced  in  Conne<51i- 
cut  and  }?ennfyivania,  we  cannot  but  w^ith  pleafure  anticipate  the 
fpread  of  this  kind  of  enterprize  in  the  other  ftates  ;  and  that  Ihortly 
the  Uriited  States  will  be  as  celebrated  for  the  excellency  of  their  roads, 
as  they  are  for  their  improvements  in  bridges,  canals,  and  the  arts 
and  fcif  nces. 

Curiosities.]  Two  miles  weft  of  New  Haven  is  a  mountain, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  a  cave,  remarkable  for  having  been  the  refi. 
Uence  of  generals  Whaley  and  Goffe,  two  of  die  judges  of  Charles  I. 
who  was  beheaded.  They  arrived  at  Bofton,  July  1660,  and  came  to 
New  Haven  the  following  year,  and  retired  and  concealed  themfelves 
behind  Weft  Mountain,  three  miles  fiom  New  Haven.  They  foon  af- 
ter removed  to  Milford,  where  they  lived  concealed  until  Ovftober, 
1664 ;  when  they  returned  to  New  Haven,  and  immediately  proceed- 
ed to  Hadley,  where  they  remained  concealed  for  about  ten  vears,  in 
which  time*"Whaley  died,  and  Goffe  foon  after  fled,  in  1665,  John 
Dixwell,  Efq.  another  of  the  king's  judges,  vifitcd  them  while  at 
Hadley,and  afterwards  proceeded  to  New  Haven,  where  he  lived  many 

years, 
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years,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  John  Davids.  Here  he  died, 
and  was  buried  in  the  public  burying-place,  where  his  grave-ftone  is 
ftanding  to  this  day,  with  this  infcription,  "  J.  D.  Efq.  deceaied 
March  i8th,  in  the  Szd  year  of  his  age,  1688."* 

Colleges,  Academies  and  Schools.]  In  no  part  of  the  world 
is  the  education  of  all  ranks  of  people  more  attended  to  than  in  Con- 
nedticut.  From  the  firft  fettlement  of  Connedicut,  fchools  have  been 
eftabliflied  by  law  in  every  town  and  parifh  m  it,  for  inftrufting  aU 
the  children  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  This  law  has  been 
fo  ftridtly  regarded,  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  £0  find  a  person  of  either 
fex  who  cannot  write  and  read. 

Somewhat  more  than  one-third  -of  the  monies  arificg  from  a  ta>xon 
the  polls  and  rateable  eftate  of  the  inhabitants,  is  appropriated  to  the 
fupport  of  fchools,  in  the  feveral  towns,  for  the  education  of  children 
and  youth  ;  befides  what  arifes  from  the  avails  of  the  ConneAicat 
lands,  lately  fold,  and  ap;;^ropriated  for  tlieir  fupport.  The  law 
directs  that  a  granimar  fchgol  fliall  be  kept  in  every  county  town 
throughout  the  ft  ate. 

There  is  a  grammar  fchool  at  Hartford,  andaaother  atKew  Haven, 
fupported  by  a  donation  of  governor  Hopkins.  Tins  venerable  and 
benevolent  gentleman,  in  his  laft;  will,  dated  1657,  left,  in  the  hands 
of  Theophilus  Eaton,  Efq.  and  three  others,  a  legacy  of  ;/^  1324,  "as 
an  encouragement,  in  thefe  foreign  plantations,  of  breeding  up  hopeful 
youths  both  at  the  grammar  fchool  and  college."  In  1664,  this  lega- 
cy was  equally  divided  between  New  Haven  and  Hartford  ;  and 
grammar  fchools  were  ereiSed,  which  have  been  fupported  ever  fmce. 
An  Epifcopal  Academy  has  lately  been  eftablilhed  at  Chefliire  o^ 
a  liberal  plan. 

Academies  have  be^n  enabliflied  at  Gr<:enfield,  Plain^eldj  Noj::wich, 
Windham  and  Pomfret. 

Yale  Colle,g£  was  founded  in  ^700,  and  remained  at  Killing- 
worth  until  1 707 — then  at  Saybrook,  until  1 7 16,  when  it  was  removed 
and  fixed  at  New  Haven.  Among  its  principal  benefadors  was  gov- 
ernor  Yale,  in  honour  of  whom,  in  17 18,  it  was  named  Yale  Col- 
juege.  Its  firft  building  was  ereiSred  in  1 7 1 7,  being  1 70  feet  in  length, 
and  22  in  breadth,  byilt  of  wood.  This  was  taken  down  in  1782'. 
"'  There  are  at  prefent  fix  college  {lomidlfs,  two  of  which,  each  100 
feet  long  and  40  wide,  are  college  edifices  for  the  inhabitation  of  the 
lludents,  containing  32  chambers  each,  /34  in  the  whole,  fufficieru; 
for  lodging  120  ftudents — a  chapel  40  by  50  feet,  with  a  fteeple 
1 30  feet  high — a  dining  hall  60  by  40  feet — a.  houfe  for  the  prefident, 
and  another  for  the  profeftbr  of  divinity."     [Dv.  Sli/es.'^ 

In  the  chapel  is  lodged  the  public  library,  confifting  of  about  3C00 
volumes  ;  and  the  philofophical  apparatus,  which  by  a  late  handlbme 
addition,  is  now  as  complete  as  moft  others  in  the  United  St.Ue>,  and 
contains  the  machines  ncccfikry  for  exhibiting  experiments  in  the 
whole  courfc  of  experimental  philofophv  and  altronomy. 

The 

*  An  entertaining  Hiftory  of  the/c  Juogrs   his  brtn  p«IjlillieJ  by  the  Uli  I?»;nc«t 
Prcfident  Stiles. 
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The  college  mufeum,  to  which  additions  are  conftantly  making, 
contains  many  natural  curiofities. 

This  literary  inftitution  was  incorporated  by  the  General  AfTenibly  of 
Connedicut.  The  firft  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  elev- 
,en  minifters,  under  the  denomination  of  tru.lces,  1 701.  The  powers 
of  the  truftees  were  enlarged  by  the  additional  charter,  1723.  And 
by  that  of  1 745,  the  truftees  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Prefident  and  Fellows  of  Yale  college.  New  Haven."  By  an  adt  of 
the  General  A/Tembly  "for  enlarging  the  powers  and  increafmg  the 
funds  of  Yale  college,"  palfed  in  May  1792,  and  accepted  by  the 
coiporation,  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  the  fix  fenior  ai^ 
fiftants  in  the  council  of  the  Rate,  for  the  time  being,  are  ever  here- 
after, by  virtue  of  their  offices,  to  be  truftees  and  fellows  of  the  col- 
lege, in  addition  to  the  former  corporation.  The  corporation  are  em- 
powered to  hold  eftates,  continue  their  fucceffion,make  academic  laws, 
ele<n:  and  conftitute  all  officers  of  inftrud;ion  and  government  ufual 
in  univerfities,  and  confer  all  the  learned  degrees.  The  immediate 
executive  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  prefident,  profeffors  and 
tutors.  The  prefent  officers  and  inftrudlors  of  the  college  are,  a  pref- 
ident, a  profelfof  of  divinity,  and  a  profeifor  of  natural  philofophy 
and  aftronomy,  and  throe  tutors.  The  number  of  ftudents  on  an 
average  is  about  1 50,  divided  into  four  clafles,  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  as  many  as  five-fixths  of  thofe  who  have  received  their  ed- 
ucation at  this  univerfity  have  been  natives  of  Connedicut. 

The  funds  of  the  college,  before  the  liberal  addition  made  to  them 
by  a  grant  of  the  General  Aftembly  in  1792,  confifted  of  rents  of  lands 
to  the  amount  of  ^^Spo  a  year,  about  ;^Soo  ralfed  by  tuition  money 
jipon  the  ftudents,  befides  fiends  for  the  fupport  of  two  profeflbrfhips. 

The  three  learned  languages,  together  with  the  liberal  arts  and 
fciences,  in  their  feveral  branches,  and  a  general  courfe  of  univerfal 
literature,  are  taught  in  this  poUege. 

In  May  and  September,  annually,  the  feveral  clafTes  are  critically 
examined  in  all  their  claffical  ftudies.  As  incentives  to  improvement 
in  comppfition  and  oratory,  quarterly  exercifes  are  appointed  by  the 
prefident  and  tutors,  to  be  exhibited  by  the  refpeftive  claifes  in  rota- 
tion. A  public  commencement  is  held  annually,  on  the  fecond 
Wednefday  in  September,  which  calls  together  a  more  numerous  and 
brilliant  aftembly,  than  are  convened  by  any  other  anniverfary  in  the 
ftate.  "         "'■'-• 

From  the  year  1700,  to  1793,  there  had  been  educated  and  gradu- 
ated at  this  univerfity,  about  2303  ;  nearly  800  of  whom  have  been 
ordained  to  the  work  of  the  golpel  miniftry.* 

Minerals  and  Fossils.]  On  the  bank  of  Connecllcut  river,  two 
miles  from  Middleton,  is  a  lead  mine,  which  was  wrought  during  the 
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war,  at  the  expenfe  of  tlie  (late,  and  was  produdlive.  It  is  too  e» 
penlive  to  work  in  time  of  peace.  Copper  mines  have  been  difcov- 
ered  and  opened  in  feveral  parts  of  the  ftate,  but  have  proved  un- 
profitable,  and  are  much  neglefted.  Iron  ore  abounds  in  many  parts 
of  the  ftate.  Talks  of  various  kinds,  white,  brown,  and  chocolate 
coloured  cryftals,  zink  or  fpelter,  a  femi-metal,  and  feveral  other 
foffils  and  metals  have  been  found  in  Connedlicut. 

Mode  of  levying  Taxes.]  All  freeholders  in  the  ftate  are  re- 
quired by  law,  to  give  in  lifts  of  tlieir  polls  and  rateable  eftate,*  to 
perfons  appointed  in  the  refpedtive  towns  to  receive  them,  on  or  be- 
fore tlie  20th  of  Auguft  annually.  Thefe  are  valued  according  to 
law,  arranged  in  proper  order,  and  fcnt  to  the  General  Affembly  an- 
nually in  May. 

The  fum  total  of  the  lift  of  the  polls  and  rateable  eftate  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Connefticut,  as  brought  into  tlie  General  Alfembly  in 
May.  I  J ^7,  was  as  follows  : 

Sum  total  of  the  fmgie  lift         -         -         ^1,484,901     6     4^ 
Afteflments  -  -  -  47,790     2     9     ■ 

.One  quarter  of  the  four-folds         -    .       -  1,176     9     4 


Total  ;^i;533.867   18     sh 

On  this  fum  taxes  are  levied,  fo  much  on  the  pound,  according  t« 
the  fum  prcpofed  to  be  raifed.  A  tax  of  two  pence  on  a  po.und^ 
would  raife  ^12,782  4^, 

The  ordinary  anntial  expenfes  of  thg  government  before  the  war, 
amounted  to  near  ^^4,000  fterling,  exclufive  of  that  which  was  appro- 
priated to  the  fuppoit  of  fchools.     The  expenfes  have  fmce  increafed. 

Mineral  Spb-ings.]  At  Stafford  is  a  medicinal  fpring,  which  is 
faid  to  be  a  fovereign  remedy,  for  fcorbutic,  cutaneous  andi  other 
di  (orders. 

Some  valuable  medicinal  fpiings  liayc  lately  come  into  repute  in 
Suffield  in  this  ftate,  which  have  been  much  frequented,  and,  in  ^ 
variety  of  inftances,  with  advantage.  Thefe  fprings,'four  in  number, 
in  diflercnt  parts  of  thjC  town,  are  ftrongly  impregnated  with  fulphur, 
and  the  waters  when  drank,  operate  on  fomc  as  emetic,  on  others 
as  cathartic,  and  on  all  as  diurhetic.  They  have  either  wholly 
cured  or  greatly  relieved  the  following  difeiifes,  viz.  tli?  erayel,  the 
falt-Hieum,  the  hooping-cough  and  the  head-a'ch.  ' 

Constitution  and  Courts  of  Justice,]  The  conftitution  of 
Connevfticut  is  founded  on  their  charter,  which  was  granted  l>y  Charles 
II.  in  1662,  and  on  a- law  of  the  ftate.  Contented  with  this  form  of 
govciTjmcnt,  the  people  have  not  been  dil'pofed  to  run  the  hazard  of 
framing  a  new  conftitution  fince  the  declaration  of  independence. 

Agreeable  to  this  charter,  the  funrerrie  legi dative  authority"  of  the 
ftate  is  vefted  in  a  governor,  lieult  '.ant  governor,  twelve  afllftanti?  or 
connfellors,  and  the  rcprefentatives  of  tlie  people,  ftyled  the  General 

A/femlily. 

*  In  ConiiffSicut,  horf'.-s,  horneJ  cattle,  cultivated  and  iincuItivatcJ  land,  houfcs, 
(hipping,  all  forts  of  riding'cai'iiages,  ( locks  and  watches,  filver  plate  and  monty  at 
intcrfiV,  arc  rateable  flVjte.  All  nia'fs  bctMcen  16  and  jo  yc4rs  of  age,  unlclti 
«.\cn)pie4  by  law>  are  f*j!>jei>s  of  tai^atioii.  9^ 
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All^mbly.  The  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  aflillants  are 
anniially  choien  by  the  freemen  in  the  montli  of  May.  The  reprc- 
fentatives  (their  number  not  to  exceed  two  from  each  tovi'n)  are 
chofen  by  the  freemen  twice  a  year,  to  attend  the  two  anniwil  felllons, 
on  the  fecond  Thurfdays  of  May  and  Oftober.  This  aifembly  has 
power  to  ereift  judicatories,  for  the  trial  of  caufes  civil  and  criminal, 
and  to  ordain  and  ellablilh  laws.  Tlie  General  A/l'embly  is  divided 
into  two  branches,  called  the  upper  and  lower  houfes.  The  upper 
lioufe  is  compofed  of  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor  and  affiftants. 
The  lower  honfe,  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people.  No  law  can 
pafs  without  the  conGurrencc  of  both  houfes.  In  each  of  the  counties 
is  a  county  court,  and  one  fupreme  or  circuit  court  for  the  whole  ftate. 
In  each  are  five  juftices-  or  judges,  w'bo  are  appointed  by  the  General 
Affembly.  All  the  juftices  of  the  ftate  are  annually  appointed  by  the 
Aifembly,  and  commiffioned  by  the  governor.  The  judges  of  the 
fuperior  court  hold  their  offices  during  the  pleafure  of  the  Genera! 
Affembly.  The  judges  of  the  county  courts,  and  juftices,^  are  annu- 
ally appointed.  Sheriffs  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council, 
without  limitation  of  time.  The  governor  is  captain  general  of  the 
mihtia,  the  lieutenant  governor,  lieutenant  general.  All  other  military 
officers  are  appointed  by  ihc  Aifembly  and  commiffioned  by  the 
governor. 

The  mode  of  eledting  the  govenior,  lieutenant  governor,  affiftants, 
treafurer  and  fecretary,  is  as  follows  :  The  free  men  in  the  feveral 
towns  meet  on  the  Monday  next  afcer  the  firft  Tuefday  in  April, 
annually,  and  give  in  their  votes  for  the  perfons  they  choofe  for  the 
faid  offices  rcfpedively,  with  their  names  written  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
which  are  received  and  fealed  up  by  a  conftable  in  open  meeting,  the 
votes  for  each  office  by  themfelves,  with  the  name  of  the  town  and 
office  written  on  the  outfide.  Tliefe  votes,  thus  fealed,  are  fent  to 
the  General  Ailembl-y  i-n  May,  and  there  counted  by  a  committee 
from  both  houfes.  All  free  men  are  eligible  to  any  offixe  in  govern- 
ment. In  choofing  affiftants,  twenty  perfcns  are  nominated  by  the 
vote  of  e?vch  free  man,  at  the  free  man's  meeting  for  choofing  repre- 
fentatives in  September  annually.  Thefe  votes  are  fealed  up,  and 
fent  to  the  General  Aifembly  in  Odlober,  and  are  there  counted  by  ;s 
committee  of  both  houfes,  and  the  twenty  peifons  who  have  th<;  molt 
votes,  ftand  in  nomination  y  out  of  which  number  the  tv»^elve  who 
have  the  greateft  number  of  votes,  given  by  the  free  men  at  their 
meeting  in  April,  are,  in  May,  declared  affiftants  m  the  manner 
above-mentioned.  Tlie  qualifications  of  free  men  are,  quiet  and 
peaceable  behaviour,  a  civil  converfation,  and  freehold  eftate  to  tho 
value  of  forty  Ihiliings  per  annunT,  or  forty  pounds  perfonal  eftate  in 
the  lift,  certified  by  the.  feledmen  of  the  town  ;  it  is  neceffar\-,  alfo, 
that  they  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  ftate.  Their  names  are 
enrolled  in  the  town-clerk's  office,  and  ihey  continue  free  men  for 
life,  unlcfs  disfranchifed  by  fentence  of  the  fuperior  court,  on  convic- 
tion of  mifdcmeanor. 

The  courts  are  as  follows  :  T!ae  Juftices  of  the  peace,  of  whom  a 
mumbfir  are  annually  appointed  in  each  town  by  the  General  Alfera- 
*  bly. 
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t)ly,  have  authority  to  keep  the  peace,  and  to  hear  and  dcteritiine 
civil  actions,  where  the  demand  does  not  exceed  four  pounds.  If  the 
demand  exceeds  forty  f!ii!iings,  an  appeal  to  the  county  courts  is  allow- 
ed. They  have  cognizance  of  fmall  offences,  aild  may  punifh  by 
fine,  not  exceeding  forty  fiiillings,  or  whipping  not  exceeding  ten 
ftripes,  or  fitting  in  the  ftocks.  There  are  eight  county  courts  in  the 
ftate,  held  in  the  feveral  counties  by  one  judge  and  four  juftices  of 
the  quorum,  who  have  jurifdi(flion  of  all  criminal  cafes,  arifmg  within 
their  rcfpedive  counties,  where  the  puniihment  does  not  extend  to 
life,  hmb,  or  banilhrtient.  They  have  original  jurifdiftion  of  all  civil 
actions  which  exceed  the  jurifdiftion  of  a  juftice.  Either  party  may 
appeal  to  the  fuperior  court,  if  the  demand  exceeds  twenty  pounds^ 
except  on  bonds  or  notes  vouched  by  two  witneiTes. 

There  are  feveral  courts  of  probate  in  each  county,   confiding  of 
one  judge.     The  peculiar  province  of  this  court,  is  the  probate  of 
wills,  granting  admlnilltation  on  inteftale  eftates,  ordering   diilribu-  ■ 
tion  of  them,  and  appointing  guardians  for  minors,  &Cw     An  appeal 
lies  from  any  decree  of  this  court  to  the  fuperior  court. 

The  fuperior  court  confifts  of  five  judges.  It  has  authority  in  ail 
criminal  cafes  extending  to  life,  limb,  or  baniHiment,  and  other  high 
crimes  and  miitiemeanors,  to  grant  divorces,  and  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine all  civil  aftions  brought  by  appeal  from  the  county  courts,  or 
llie  court  of  probate,  and  to  corre6l  the  errors  of  all  inferior  courts. 
This  is  a  circuit  court,  arid  has  two  ftated  fedions  in  each  county 
annually.  The  ftiperior  and  county  courts  try  matters  of  fadl  by 
jury,  or  without,  if  the  parties  will  agree. 

There  is  a  fupreme  court  of  errors,  confiding  of  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, and  tlie  twelve  affiftants;  Their  fole  bufinefs  is  to  determine 
Writs  of  error,  brought  on  judgments  of  the  fuperior  court,  where  the 
error  complained  of  appears  on  the  record.  They  have  two  ftated 
felTions  annually,  viz.  on  the  Tiiefdays  of  the  weeks  preceding  the 
ftated  feffions  of  the  General  Affembly. 

The  county  court  is  a  court  of  chancery,  empowered  to  hear  and 
determine  cafes  in  equity,  where  the  matter  in  demand  does  not  ex- 
ceed one  huriv'red  pounds.  The  fuperior  court  has  cognizance  of  all 
Cftfes  where  ihe  demand  exceeds  that  fum.  Error  may  be  brought 
from  the  county,  to  the  fuperior  court,  and  from  tlie  fuperior  court  to 
the  iiiprcme  court  of  errors,  on  judgment  in  cafes  of  equity  as  well 
as  of  law. 

The  General  AfTeilibly  only  have  power  to  grant  pardons  and  re- 
prieves ;  to  grant  commiliions  of  banlcruptcy  ;  or  proteft  the  perfons 
and  eftates  of  unfortunate  debtors. 

The  common  law  of  England,  fo  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  tliis  coun- 
try, is  confidered  as  the  common  law  of  this  ftate.  The  reports  of 
adjudication  in  the  courts  of  king's  bench,  common  pleas  and  chan- 
cery, are  read  in  the  courts  of  this  ftate  as  authorities  ;  yet  the  judges 
do  net  confider  tliem  as  conchifivcly  binding,  unlefs  founded  on  folid 
reafons  which  will  apply  in  this  ftate,  or  fanftioncd  by  concurrent 
adjudications  cf  their  own  courts. 

The 
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The  feudal  fyftcm  of  defcents  was  never  adopted  in  tills  ftate.  Alt 
the  real  eftaie  of  hiteltates  is  divided  equally  among  tlie  children, 
males  and  females  ;  and  all  eftates  given  in  tail,  mull  be  given  to- 
fome  pcribn  then  in  being  or  to  their  immediate  iirue,  and  ihall  be- 
come fee  fimple  ertates  to  the  ilfue  of  the  firft  donee  in  tail.  Thu 
widow  of  an  inteftate  is  entitled  to  a  third  part  of  the  pevfonal  eftate 
forever,  and  to  her  dower,  or  third  part  of  the  houfes  and  lands  be- 
longing to  the  inteftate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  during  her  life. 

Practice  of  Law.]     The  praftice  of  law  in  this  ftate  has  more 
fimplicity,  but  lefs  precifion,  than  in  England*     Affiftants  and  judges 
are  empowered  to  iffiie  writs  through  the  ftate,  and  juftices,.  through 
their  refpedlive  counties.     In  thefe  writs  the  fubftance  of  the  com- 
plaints or  the  declarations  muft  be  contained,  and  if  neither  of  the 
parties  ftiew  good  reafon  for  delay,  the  catifes  are  heard  and   deter- 
mined the  fame  term  to  which  the  writs  are  returnable.     Few  of  tha 
fidions  of  law  fo  common  in  the  Englilh  praftice,  are  known  in  thia 
ftate.     The  plaintiff  always  has  his  ele^Hiion  to  attach  or  fummou  thes 
defendant.     Attornies  are  admitted  arnd  quclified    by   the   county 
courts.     Previous  to  tlielr  admillion  to  the  bar,  they  muft  ftudytwo 
years  with  a  pradtifmg  attorney  in  the  ftate,  if  they  have  had  a  college 
education,  and  three  years  if  they  have  not ;  their  morals  muft  be 
good,  and  their  charaders  unblemilhed,  arid  they  muft  fuftain  an  ex- 
amination by  the  attornies  of  the  court  of  the  county  where  they  are 
admitted,  and  be  by  them  recommended  to  the  court.-     When  admit- 
ted to  the  county  coiut,  they  can  pradtife  without  other  qualifications, 
in  any  court  in  the  ftate.     There  are  upon  an  average,  about  fifteen' 
attornies  to  each  county,   one  hundred  and  twenty  in  tlie  ftate  ;  a 
very  great  proportion  for  the  real  exigencies  of  the  people.     Yet  from 
ihe  litigious  fpirit  of  the  citizens,  the  moft  of  them  find  employment 
and  fupport.     There  is  no  attorney  general,  but  there  is  one  ftates 
attorney  in  each  county.  * 

New  Inventions.3  Early  in  the  war,  Mr.  Davrd  Bufhnel,  of 
'  5aybrook,  invented  a  machine  for  fuhmarine  navigation,  altogether 
different  from  any  thing  hitherto  devifed  by  the  art  of  man.  This 
machine  was  fo  conftruded  as  that  it  could  be  rowed  horizontally,  at 
any  givea  depth,  under  water,  and  could  be  raifed  or  depreifed  at 
pleafure.  To  this  machine,  called  the  American  Turtle,  was  attached  a 
magazine  of  powder,  which  was  intended  to  be  faftened  under  die 
bottom  of  a  Ihip,  with  a  driving  fcrew,  in  fuch  a  way  as  th.it  the  fama 
ftroke  which  difengaged  it  from  the  machine  fhould  put  the  internal 
clock-work  in  motion.  This  being  done,  the  ordinary  operation  of 
a  gun  lock,  at  the  diftance  of  half  an  hour,  or  any  determir^ate  time, 
would  caufe  the  powder  to  explode  and  leave  the  effefts  to  the  com- 
mon laws  of  nature.  The  fimplicity,  yet  combination  difcovered  in 
the  mechanifm  of  this  wonderful  machine,  have  been  acknowledged 
by  thofc  Ikillcd  in  phyfics,  and  particularly  hydraulics,  to  be  no  lefs 
ingenious  than  novel.  Mr.  Bulhnel  invented  feveral  other  curious 
machines  for  the  annoyance  of  the  Biitifli  Ihlpping,  but  from  acci- 
dents, not  militating  againft  the  philofophical  principles,  on  which 
Slieir  fuccsfs  depended,  they  but  partially  fucceeded.     He  deftroyed  a. 
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vefTel  in  the  charge  of  commodrre  Symmonds.  One  of  his  kegs  alfo 
dcmoliilied  a  velfel  near  the  Long  Illaad  (here.  About  Chri!lma3 
1777,  he  committed  to  the  E'elaware  river  a  number  of  kegs,  defined 
to  fall  among  the  Briiiih  ileet  at  Philadelphia  ;  but  this  fquadron  of 
kegs,  having  be*n  feparated  and  retarded  by  the  ice,  demolilhed  but 
a  lingle  boat.  Tliis  catallrophc,  however,  produced  an  alarm,  un- 
precedented in  its  nature  and  degree  ;  which  has  been  fo  happily 
defcribed  by  the  late  Hon.  Francis  Hopkinfon,  in  a  fong,  ftylcd  "  The 
Battle  of  the  Kegs,"*  th^t  the  event  it  celebrates  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten, fo  long  as  m.aakind  liiail  continue  to  be  delighted  with  works  of 
humour  and  tafte. 

Mr.  Hanks,  of  Litchfield,  has  invented  a  method  of  winding  up 
clocks  by  means  of  air  or  wind  only,  which  is  ingenious,  and  praciitiled 
upon  in  Htw  York  and  other  places. 

Mr.  Culver,  of  Norwich,  has  conllinicted  a  Dock  Drudge,  which  is 
a  boat  for  clearing  docks  and  removing  bars  in  rivers  ;  a  very  inge^ 
rious  and  ufeful  macliinc.  Its  good  efFeifts  hive  already  been  expo- 
rienced  in  the  navigation  of  the  river  Th  imes,  the  channel  of  which 
has  been  confiderably  deepened.  This  machine  will  no  doubt  be 
produiflive  of  very  great,  advantages  to  navigation  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  Rev.  Jofeph  Badger,  while  amem.ber  of  Yale  College,  in  1785, 
coniuu»5led  an  '.wj^iiuimispliiiiariuw,  (without  ever  having  feen  one  of 
tlic  kind)  wii'ch  is  dcpofitcd  in  the  library  of  that  univerfity. 

The  llev.  Dr.  Jared  Eliot,  of  K^iliingVN-orth,  invented  faud-iron,  or 
tlie  making  of  iron  from  black  fand,  in  ij/^^x. 

History.]  As  there  Is  no  particular  hillory  of  this  Ptate  to  which 
the  reader  can  be  referredj  the  author  will  no  doubt  be  indulged,  in 
fo  far  deviating  from  his  general  plati,  as  to  relate  the  following  par- 
ticulars, coUeifted  wiih  gieat  pains,  relative  to  the  fcttlemeivf  and 
progrefs  of  things  in  this  llatc.  ' 

The  prefent  territory  of  Connedtcutj  at  tlic  time  of  the  firft  arri- 
val of  the  EngliOi,  was  poffed'ed  by  the  Pequot,  the  Mohegan,  Po« 
dunk,  and  many  other  fmaller  tribes  of  Indians. 

The  Pcquotj>  w  ere  numerous  and  warlike.  Their  country  extend- 
ed along  the  fea-coaft  from  Paiikatuck  to  Connc<fticut  river.  About 
the  year  1630,  this  powerful  tribe  extended  their  conqueils  over  a 
confiderabjle  part  of  Connei3icut,  over  all  Long  Ilknd  and  a  part  of 
Karragaafet.  Sassa'j'js,  who  was  the  grand  monarch  of  the  whole 
country,  was  king  of  this  nation.  The  feat  of  his  dominion  was  at 
New  London  ;  the  ancient  Indian  name  of  which  was  Pequot. 

The  Mohegans  were  a  numerous  tribe,  and  tlicir  tenitory  e.xten- 
five.  Their  ancient  claim  compiehended  moll  of  New  London  couri^ 
ty,  almoft  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Windham,  and  a  part  of  the 
counties  of  Tolland  and  Hartford.  Uncus,  diilinguilhcd  for  his 
fricndHiIp  to  ilie  Englilli,  was  the  Sachem  of  this  tiibe. 

Tlic  Podunks  inhaliited  Eall  Hartford,  and  the  circumjacent  coun- 
try.    The  lirll  fach.cm  oi   this  tiibc,  of  whom  the  Englilh  had  any 

knowledge, 
•  See  IIiipkiDlon's  Wciks  Uu\y  pu^lilie^i  '"  Philadelphia. 
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icncwleJj^e,  "vvas  Tatanimoo.     He  was  able  to  bring  inlo  ihc  held  more 
tlian  200  fighting  men. 

The  Hrit  grant  of  Conneflicut  was  made  by  tlie  Plymomh  coimci],' 
to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  1630,  and  confirmed  by  his  MajtRy  in 
council  the  fame  year.  This  grant  comprehended  "  all  that  part  of 
New  England  which  lies  weft  from  Narraganfet  river,  i?o  miles  on 
the  fea-coaft."*  The  year  following,  the  Earl  afTigned  this  grant  to 
Lord  Say  and  Seal,  Lord  Brook,  and  nine  others,  who  held  it  in  truft 
for  the  Puritan  emigrants  from  England. 

No  Englifh  fettlements  were  attempted  in  Connedtictit  until  the 
year  1633,  '^'^^^  ^  number  of  Indian  traders,  having  purchafcd  of 
Zequalfon  and  Natawanut,  two  prtncipal  Sachems,  a  tradt  of  land  at 
tlie  mouth  of  Little  river  in  ">Vindfor,  built  a  houfe  and  iortified  it, 
and  ever  after  maintained  their  right  of  foil  upon  the  river. 

The  fame  year,  a  little  before  the  arrival  of  the  Engliih,  a  compa- 
ny of  Dutch  traders  came  to  Hartford,  and  built  a  houfe  which  they 
called  the  Hirfe  of  Good  Hope,  and  ere<fted  a  fmall  fort,  in  which  they 
planted  two  cannon.  The  remains  of  this  fettlement  are  fiiil  vifible 
fin  the  bank  of  Connefticut  river.  .  They  ereded  another  fort  among 
tlie  Indians  at  Tctoket  now  Branford.  Thefe  were  the  only  fettle- 
inents  of  the. Dutch  in  Connccflicut  in  thefe  ancient  times.  The 
Dutch,  and  after  them  the  province  of  New  York,  for  a  long  time, 
claimed  as  far  eaft  as  the  wellern  bank  of  ConneLHiicut  river.  It  be- 
longs to  the  profefTcd  hiftorian  to  prove  or  difprove  the  jultice  of  this 
claim.  Douglafs  fiys,  "The  partition  line  between  New  York  and 
Connedicut  as  eltablillied  December  i,  1664,  run  from  the  mouth  of 
Memoroncok  river,  (a  little  weft  from  Byram  river,)  N.  N.  W.  and 
was  the  ancient  eafterly  /links  nf  New  I'ori,  until  November  23,  1683^ 
when  the  line  was  run  nearly  the  fame  as  it  is  now  fettled." -j- 

In  1634,  Lord  Sdy  and  Seal,  8cc.  fent  over  a  fmall  number  of  men, 
who  built  a  fort  at  Saybrook,  and  held  a  treaty  with  the  Pequot  In- 
dians, who  in  a  formal  manner,  gave  to  the  Englifh  their  right  to 
Connefticut  river  and  the  adjacent  country. 

Upon  the  deforced  furrendry  of  the  Plymouth  Company's  patent 
to  the  crown,  in  1635,  the  whole  territory  of  New  England  was  re- 
granted  in  large  partitions,  to  a  number  of  lords  and  proprietors. 
And  among  the  reft,  in  16^5,  were  granted  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
all  the  lands  between  Narraganfet  and  Connecticut  rivers,  and  back 
into  the  country  indefinitely. 

This  covered  a  part  of  the  Earl  of  t\^arwick's  patent,  and  occa- 
fioned  foms  difputes  in  the  colony.  There  were  feveral  attempts  to 
revive  the  Hamilton  claim,  but  they  were  never  profecuted.  The 
patent  of  Lord  Say  and  Seal  prevailed. 

In 

>  "The  fouih  line  of  Maflfachufctts  fell  on  Int.  42"  2'.  Tlie  v/eft  line  of  Ply- 
Tnouth  colony  was  Narraganfet  Bay  and  river.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  was  bounded 
sorth,  by  MafTachufeits  ;  eaft,  by  Narraganfet  Bay  and  river  ;  thence  to  be  /7C'&  de- 
grees in  latitude,  or  160  geographical  miles  in  breadth,  which  exi«nded  to  about 
Philadelphia,  and  to  run  this  breadth  cf  two  dc^irecs  acrof?  rhe  continent.  Arbitra- 
y  crown  law  interpofed  afterwar.!<:,  and  conftruei  :t"  as  above.  [Z?/-.  Slliirs.] 
i  Douglafs  Sum.  Vol.  II.  p.  161. 
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In  October  of  this  year,  about  fixty  pet  ions,  from  Newtown,  Dor- 
chcller,  and  Watertown,  in  Maffachuictts,  came  and  fettled  Hartford, 
Wethersfield  and  Wiadfor  in  Connecticut  ;  and  the  June  following  the  ] 
famous  Mr.  Hooker,  and  his  compan/,  came  and  fettled  at  Hartford-,  ' 
and  was  a  friend  and  father  to  the  colony  till  his  death. 

Tlie  firll  court  held  in  Connecticut  was  at  WethersHcld  or  Water-  ; 
town,  April  26th,  1636;  and  the  next  year  was  diftinguilhed  by  tlie  5 
•war  with  the  Pcquots.  > 

In  confequence  of  the  Pequot  war,  1637,  the  Englilh  obtained  the 
country  eaft  of  the  Dutch  fettlements,  by  right  of  conquelL  The  pur- 
fuit  of  the  Indians  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  lands  on  the  fe.-v-  I 
coaft,  from  Saybrook  to  Fairfield.  It  was  reported  to  be  a  very  | 
fine  country.  Meifrs.  Eaton  and  Hopkins,  two  very  refpectable  Lon-  , 
don  merchants,  and  Mr.  Davenport,  a  man  of  diftinguillied  piety  and 
abilities,  with  tlieir  company,  who  arrived  this  year  (1637)  from 
London,  made  choice  of  this  part  of  the  country  as  the  place  of  their 
fettlement.  "  Within  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  patent,  163 1,  and  under 
the  patronage  of  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  to  whom  faid  patent  had  been 
affi2;ned,  and  who  held  for  the  fettlers  both  at  Connedticut,  Saybrook, 
Quinipioke,  and  Pequot,  and  under  whom  all  held  who  fettled  within 
the  limits  of  Lord  Say  and  Seal's,  originally  the  Earl  of  Warwick's, 
patent  ;  which,  top;ether  with  Maffachuletts  and  Plymouth,  which  had 
paifed  from  the  Plymouth  Company  before  1630,  as  well  as  New 
Hamplhire,  and  Ferdinando  Gorges'  Province  of  Maine,  were  faved 
from  the  arbitrary  abforption  of  the  furrendry  of  1 635."*  Theirfriend* 
in  Maffachufctts,  fovry  to  part  with  fo  valuable  a  company,  diflliadeJ 
them  from  their  purpofe.  Influenced,  however,  by  the  promiiing 
profpe<5ts  which  the  country  afforded,  they  determined  to  proceed. 
Accordingly  in  the  fall  of  1637  they  fent  four  men  who  wintered  at 
Quinipioke,  and  in  March,  1638,  a  body  fufticient  for  three  towns 
removed  from  BoRon,  under  the  leading  of  Mr.  Eaton,  and  fettled 
at  New  Haven,  and  laid  tlie  foundation  o(  a  flourilhing  colony,  of 
which  Quinipioke,  now  New  Haven,  was  the  chief  town.  The  firft  . 
public  worfiiip  in  this  new  plantation  was  attended  on  Lord's  day, 
Anril  i8lh,  1638,  under  a  large  fpreading  oak.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Davenport  preached  from  Matt.  iii.  T.  on  the  temptations  of  the  wil- 
dcrnefs.  Both  colonics,  Connetfticut  and  New  Haven,  formed  them- 
fclves  into  dillin<5t  commonwealths,  and  remained  fo  until  their  union 
in   1665. 

In  1639,  the  three  towns  on  Connedicut  river,  already  mentioned, 
beino-  vi'ithout  the  limits  ot  any  jiiriidiction,  formed  thcmfclves  into  a 
body  politic,  and  agreed  upon  arllcles  of  civil  government.  Thefe 
articles  were  the  foundation  of  Conneflicut  charter,  which  was  grant- 
ed in  1662.  The  fubHance  of  the  articles,  fo  far  as  they  refpect  the 
holding  of  afTemblies,  the  time  and  manner  of  elevating  magiflrates 
and  other  civil  oflrccr.i,  (except  that  in  the  old  confederation  no  perfon 
was  to  be  chojl-n  governor  more  than  once  in  two  years)  and  the  ex- 
tent of  legillativc  powers,  was  transferred  into,  and  eftablilhed  In  faid 
charter  ;  whi*  h  in  this  relpet't  was  more  contormable  to  the  conlUta- 
tion  of  New  Haven  than  Connedticut. 

*  Dr.  Stilej.  The 
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Tlic  firft  church  was  gathered  In  New  Haven  this  year,  and  corv- 
fifted  of  i'jven  members.  Thefe  were  cholen  by  the  fettlcrs  afrer 
Mr.  Davenport  had  preached  from  the  words  of  Solomon,  "  Wil'dom 
hath  builded  her  houfe,  Ihe  hath  hewed  out  her  feven  pillars."  Thei'e 
men  were  indeed  the  pillars  of  the  church,  to  whom  the  reft  were 
added  as  they  became  qualiried.  They  were  alfo  the  court  to  try  a.\[ 
civil  anions. 

Tlic  firft;  fettlers  in  Nev'  Haven  had  all  things  common  ;  all  pnr- 
chafes  were  made  in  the  name  and  lor  the  ufe  of  the  whole  plantation, 
and  the  lands  were  apportioned  out  to  each  family,  according  to 
their  number  and  original  ftock. 

At  tlicir  fird  elc(5tion,in  0>5tober,  iGTig,  Mr.  Theophilus  Eaton  was 
chofen  governor  for  the  hill  year.  Their  elctStions,  by  agreement, 
we're  to  be  annual,  and  the  word  of  God  their  only  rule  in  condu*51ing 
the  affairs  of  government  in  the  plantation. 

The  confederation  of  the  New  England  colonie*;,  formed  and  en- 
tered into  by  the  four  principal  colonics  of  Mailachufetts,  Plymouth, 
Connedticur.  and  New  Haven,  in  1643,*  continued  in  force  till  the 
time  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  1686,  and  were  of  great  utility,  both  for 
defence  againll  the  aboriginals,  and  for  harmonizing  the  public  coun- 
fels  in  church  and  ftate.  At  the  time  of  this  confederation  tJie  colonies 
©f  Conneciicut  and  New  Haven  confifted  of  only  three  towns  eacli- 

The  general  court  of  New  Haven  this  year  eftablilhed  it  as  a  fun- 
damental article,  that  none  be  admitted  as  free  burgeffes  but  churoli 
members,  and  that  none  but  fuch  fhould  vote  at  elcdions.  Tlicy  al- 
fo ordained.  That  each  town  choofe  from  among  themfelvcs  judges 
(church  members)  to  be  a  court,  to  have  cognizance  of  all  civil  ad^ions 
not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  ;  and  of  criminal  cafes,  where  the  pnn- 
ifhment  was,  fitting  in  the  ftocks,  whipping,  and  hning  not  exceeding 
five  poimds.  There  was  liberty  of  appeal  from  this  court  to  the  couit 
of  magiftrates.  The  court  of  magiilrates  confifted  of  all  the  mafi^if- 
trates  throughout  the  colony,  who  were  to  meet  twice  a  year  at  NeAV 
Haven,  for  the  trial  of  all  capital  caule«!.     Six  made  a  quorum. 

The  general  court  was  to  confift  of  the  governor,  deputy  governor, 
magiftrates  and  two  reprefentatives  from  each  town.  The  annual 
election  of  officers  of  government  was  at  this  time  eftablifhed,  and  has 
ever  fince  continued. 

The  unfettled  ftate  of  the  colony  had  hitherto  prevented  their 
eftablifiiing  a  code  of  laws.  To  fupply  ihis  defeifl,  the  general  court 
ordered,  "  That  the  judicial  laws  of  God  as  they  were  delivered  to 
Mofcs,  and  as  they  are  a  fence  to  the  moral,  being  neither  typical  nor 
ceremonial,  nor  having  any  reference  to  Canaan,  iball  be  accounted  of 
moral  equity  and  generally  bind  all  cfTcnders,  and  be  a  rule  to  all  tlie 
courts  in  this  jurifdi(5tion  in  their  proceedings  againft  offenders,  until 
they  be  branched  out  into  particulars  hereafter." 

About  this  time  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Mnhegan  and  Narra- 
ganlet  Indians.  A  perlbnal  quarrel  between  Onkus,  fachem  of  Mohe- 
F  f  2  gan, 

•  The  article<!  of  this  confcderition,  and  the  Rfccrds  of  the  Vrlted  CoknUt,  which 
contain  much  important  information,  and  have  been  often  referred  to  by  hillorians, 
are  to  he  found.  In  print,  oniy  in  the.  valuable  Hijisricai  CoHeSlUr.i  oi  Zienrjutr 
HuxarJ,  Ef^.    Vol.  II. 
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gan,  and  SequefTon,  fachem  of  Connedticut,  was  the  foundation  of 
the  war,* 

In  confideration  of  the  fuccefs  and  increafe  of  the  New  England 
colonies,  and  that  they  had  been  of  no  charge  to  the  nation,  and  in 
profped:  of  their  being  in  future  very  ferviceable  to  it,  the  Englilh 
parliament,  March  lo,  1643,  granted  '^hem  an  exemption  from  all 
cuftoms,  fubfidies  and  other  duties,  until  further  order. 

In  1644,  the  Connedticut  adventurers  purchafed  of  Mr.  Fenwick^ 
agent  'for  Lord  Say  and  Seal,-  and  Lord  Brook,  their  right  to  the 
colony  of  Connefticut,  for;^i6oo. 

The  colony  of  Connecticut  exprefled  thglr  difapprobatlon  of  the  ufe 
of  tobacco,  in  an  aft  of  their  general  alfembly  at  Hartford,  In  1647, 
wherein- it  was  ordered,  "That  no  perfon  under  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  nor  any  other  that*  hath  already  accuftomed  himfelf  to  the  ufe 
thereof,  Ihall  take  any  tobacco,  until  he  fhall  have  brought  a  certifi- 
cate from  under  the  hand  of  fonie  who  are  approved  for  knowledge 
and  {kill  in  phyfic,  that  it  is  ufeful  for  him ;  and  alfo  that  he  hath 
received  a  licenfe  from  the  court,  for  thfe  fame.  All  others  who  had 
addided  themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  tobacco  were,  by  the  fame  court, 
prohibited  taking  it  iu  any  company,  or  at  their  labours,  or  on  their 
travels,  unlefs  they  were  ten  miles  at  lead  from  any  houfe,  or  more 
than  once  a  day,  though  not  In  company,  on  pain  of  a  fine  of^.v  pence 
for  each  time  ;  to  be  proved  by  one  fubftantial  evidence.  The  con- 
ftable  in  each  town  to  make  prefentment  of  Aich  tranfgreflions  to  the 
particular  court,  and  upon  convidion,  die  fine  to  be  paid  without 
gainfaying." 

Maffachufetts  arid  New  Haven  colonics  were  more  cruel  towards 
the  Quakers  than  either  Connedicut  or  Plymouth.  Of  the  four,  Con- 
nedicut  was  the  moft  moderate.  The  general  court  of  New  Haven, 
1658,  pafled  a  fevere'law  againftthe  Quakers.  They  introduced  their 
law,  which  was  copied  from  the  adt  oi  the  commiffioners  of  the  colo- 
nies, with  this  preamble  : 

"  Whereas  there  is  a  curfe  J  fedl  of  heretics  lately  fprung  up  In  the 
world,  commonly  called  Quakers,  who  take  upon  them  that  they  are 
immediately  fent  from  God,  and  infallibly  affiilcd  by  tlie  Spirit,  who 
yet  fpeak  and  write  blafphemous  opinions,  defpife  government,  and 
the  order  of  God  in  chorch  and  commonwealth,  fpeaking  evil  of 
dignities,  &c. 

Ordered,  Tliat  whofoever  fliall  bring,  or  caufe  to  be  brought,  any 
known  Quaker  or  Quakers,  or  other  blafphemous  heretics,  (hall  for- 
feit the  fum  of  £$0.     Alfo, 

If  a  Quaker  come  into  this  jurifdiclion  on  civil  bufinefs,  tlie  time  of 
his  Hay  ihall  be  limited  by  the  civil  authority,  and  he  Ihall  not  ufe 
any  means  to  corrupt  or  feduce  others.  On  his  firft  arrival,  he  fhall 
appear  before  a  magiftratc  and  from  him  receive  licenfe  to  pafs  on  his 
bufinefs  ;  and  (for  the  better  prevention  of  hurt  to  the  people)  have 
one  or  more  to  attend  upon  them  at  their  charge,  ^c.  llie  penalties 
in  cafe  of  dijbbcdience,  were  whipping,  imprifonmenti  labour,  and  *■ 
deprivation  of  all  converfe  with  any  perfon." 

For 
•  See  Winthrop's  Journal,  p.  303 — 505. 
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For  the  fecond  offence,  the  perfon  was  to  be  branded  Jn  the  hand 
with  the  letter  H,  to  fiiffer  imprifonment,  and  be  put  to  labour.  For 
the  third,  to  be  branded  in  the  other  hand,  imprilbned,  &c.  as  before. 
For  the  fourth,  the  offender  was  to  have  his  tongue  bored  through  . 
with  a  red  hot  iron,  imprifoned,  and  kept  to  labour,  until  fent  away 
at  their  own  charge. 

Any  perfon  who  fhall  attempt  to  defend  the  fentiments  of  the 
Quakers,  was,  for  the  third  offenccj  to  be  fentenced  to  banifliment.* 

Had  the  pious  framers  of  thefe  laws  paid  a  due  attention  to  the  es- 
celknt  advice  of  that  fkgacious  dodlor  of  the  law  Gamaliel,  they 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  prevented  from  the  adoption  of  fuch  fe- 
vere  and  unjulHfiablc  meafures.  This  wife  man,  when  his  country- 
men were  about  to  be  outrageous  in  persecuting  the  apoftles,  addreif- 
ed  them  in  the  following  words,  which  merit  to  be  engraved  in  letters 
of  gold  :  "  Refrain  from  thefe  men,  and  let  them  alone  ;  for  f  this  counfel  or 
fbls  ivori  he  of  wen,  it  -will  come  to  nought  :  but  if  it  he  of  God,  ye  cannot  over- 
thronv  it ;  lejl  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  f.^ht  againfi  God."\  This  divine 
maxim  was  but  little  attended  to  in  times  of  perfecution.  Our  an- 
ceftors  feem  to  have  left  it  to  pofterity  to  make  the  important  difcov- 
ery,  that  perfecution  is  the  direct  method  to  multiply  its  objefts. 

But  thefe  people,  who  have  been  fo  much  cenfured  and  ridiculed, 
had  perhaps,  as  many  virtues  as  their  pofterity.  And  it  would  be 
wife  in  the  moderns,  v.'ho  ftand  elevated  upon  the  fliouldcrs  of  their 
ancertcrs,  with  the  book  of  their  experience  fpread  before  them,  to 
improve  from  their  virtues  and  to  veil  iheir  faults. 

The  colonies  of  Conne-flicut  and  New  Haven,  from  their  firfl:  fet- 
tlement,  increafed  rapidly  ;  tracls  of  land  were  purchafed  of  the  In- 
dians, and  new  towns  fettled  from  Stamford  to  Stonington,  and  far 
hack  into  the  country,  when,  in  •1661,  Major  John  Mafon,  as  agent 
for  the  colony,  bought  of  tlie  natives  all  lands  which  had  not  before 
been  purchafed  by  particular  towns,  and  made  a  public  furrendry  of 
them  to  the  colony,  in  the  prefence  of  the  general  affembly.  Having 
done  thefe  things,  the  colonifts  petitioned  king  Charles  II.  for  a  char- 
ter, and  their  petition  was  granted-  His  Majefty  on  the  23d  of  April, 
1662,  iffued  his  letters  patent  under  the  great  feaU  ordaining  that  the 
colony  of  Connefricut  fhould,  forever  hereaS'ter,  be  one  body  corpo- 
rate and  politic,  in  fad  and  in  name,  confirming  to  them  their  ancient 
grant  and  purchafe,  and  nxing  their  boundaries  as  follows,  viz.  "  All 
that  part  of  his  Majcfty's  dominions  in  Nev.'  England,  in  America, 
bounded  eaft  by  Narraganfet  river,  commonly  called  Narraganfct 
Bay,  where  the  river  fallcth  into  the  fea  ;  and  on  the  north  by  the 
line  of  Maffachufetts  plantation  ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  fea,  and  in 
longitude  as  the  line  of  the  Maffachiifetts  colony  runhing  from  eaft  to 
weft,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  fald  Narraganfet  Bay  on  the  eaft,  to  the 
F  f  3  South 

*  "  This  law  continued  but  two  years,  and  was  annulled  at  the  reftnration  in  1 660. 
Vireinta  had  this  law,  and  that  alfo  agaiiift  witchcraft.  In  New  Haven,  I  find  a 
trial  or  two,  and  no  more,  on  witclies,  but  never  a  condemnation  to  any  kind  of 
j^unt(hment.  There  never  was  a  fingle  judgment  or  execution  of  the  law  upon  a 
Quaktr.  Neither  witches  nor  Quakers  were  ever  cendeuined  or  in  ihc  leaft  punifiij 
ed  in  the  colony  of  New  Haven."     \_Dr.£tiles.'\ 

f  i.<fb,  chajp.  V. 
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South  Sea  on  the  weft  part,  with  the  Illands  thereunto  belonging." 
This  charter  has  ever  fince  remained  the  balls  of  the  government  of 
Connecticut,  which  was  originally  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  patent,  1 20 
miles  of  two  degrees  in  breadth,  and  extending  from  Narraganfet  Bay 
^crofs  the  continent.  Connecticut  charter  comprehended  the  fame. 
But  court  conftrudion  in  1664,  limited  the  120  miles  to  the  lea-coalt, 
ialtead  of  the  two  meridional  degrees.  New  Haven  people  had  ac- 
tually made  an  emigration  and  fettlement  under  Lord  Say  and  Seal, 
3t  Delaware,  near  Philadelphia,  in  1655,  evidently  Ihewing  that  it  was 
the  original  underftanding  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  patent  extend- 
ed two  degrees  In  breadth  below  Mafiachufetts.  But  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  Duke  of  York,  this  was  arbitrarily  taken  fiom  tlie  pur- 
chafers  of  Lord  Say  and  Seal's  title,  and  ereited  into  the  colonics  of 
New  York,  New  Jerfey,  and  Pennfylvania,  by  the  Duke. 

Such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  Europeans,  reipci5ting  the  geography 
cf  America,  that  their  patents  extended  they  knew  not  where.  Many 
of  them  were  of  doubtful  conilrudlon,  and  very  often  covered  each 
other  in  part,  and  have  produced  innumerable  difputes  and  mifchlefs 
in  the  colonies,  fome  of  which  are  not  fettled  to  this  day.  It  is  not 
my  bufinefs  to  touch  upon  thefe  difputes.  1  have  only  to  obfcrve, 
that  Connecticut  conitrued  her  charter  as  autliorifing  them  to  pafs 
over  New  York,  whicli  was  then  in  poiTethon  of  the  fubjeds  of  4 
Chriilian  prince,  and  claimed,  in  latitude  and  breadth  mentioned 
therein,  to  the  South  Sea.  Accordingly,  m  1754,  purchafes  were 
made  of  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Natioris,  by  a  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Connecticut,  called  the  Sitfqui'hannah  and  DJuiuare  companies, 
of  a  large  tra6t  of  land,  lying  well  of  Delaware- f^er,  and  thence 
j'preading  over  the  eaft  arid  weft  branches  of  Suici'uchannah  river,  on 
whiclr  confidcrublc  fcttlements  were  fhortly  after  made.  Thefe  let- 
tiers  were  incorporated  afterwards  by  the  general  Jiffembiy  of  Con- 
nc<Slicut,  and  made  a  dlftind  town,  by  the  name  of  U^ijlmorelandy  and 
annexed  to  the  county  of  Litchfield. 

The  charter  of  Pennfylvania,  granted  to  William  Pcnn  in  1681, 
covered  thefe  fcttlements.  This  laid  the  foundatiqu  for  a  difpute, 
which  for  a  long  time  was  niaintalned  with  warmth  on  both  lides. 
The  matter  was  at  laft  fubmitted  to  gentlemen  choi'en  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  who  decided'  the  difpute  in  favour  of  Pennfylvania.  Many, 
however,  ftill  aflbrt  the  juftice  of  the  Cuntictfticut  claim,  in  whole  fa- 
vour there  was  once  a  decificn  of  the  court. 

It  will  not  be  confidered  as  out  of  place  here  to  obfcrve,  that  al- 
though Connedicut  was  forced  to  yield  her  claim  to  the  lands  within 
the  limits  cf  her  charter,  which  were  comprilbd  within  that  of  Peim- 
fylvania,  fhe  did  not  relinquUh  the  right  her  charter  gave  her  to 
the  lands  lying  weft  of  Pennfylvania,  and  between  that  Itate  and  tlic 
IMIliifippI.  At  the  clcfe  of  the  revolution,  Ihe  ceded  all  her  charter 
\-laims  weft  of  Pennfylvania,  to  Congrefs,*  referving  only  n  tra-ft  the 
>.  idth  of  the  ftatc  oi  Corinedicut,  and  120  miles  in  length  ;  bounded 
eatt,  on  the  v.-ellcrn  line  of  Pjnnfyivania,  and  north  by  Lake  Eile, 
^or.taining  nearly /ci/rw;i//w«j  of  acres.     This  ccllion  was  accepted  by 

Congrer. 
*  S:i'  ]5:felvcs  sf  Consrefj  for  September  r.'j.,  r/S^. 
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Congrefs,  which  eftablifhes  to  Conneiflicut  her  title  to  thefe  lands. 
The  legillature  of  Connetfticut,  in  1 793,  gninttd  to  the  fuSerers  in  the 
feveral  towns  that  were  burnt  during  the  war,. a  tradl  of  half  a  Trillion 
of  acres,  on  the  weft  end  of  tliis  refervation  ;  and  in  the  fummer  of 
1795,  fold  the  remainder,  confilling  of  about  3,300,000  acres,  to 
Oliver  Phelps,  William  Hart  and  affociates,  for  one  million  tzuo  hundred 
thoufanii dollars.  This  fum,  by  an  a<5t  of  the  legiflatare  of  Connedicut, 
paffed  in  Jane,  1795,  is  appropriated  X.o  the  fapport  ofjchools  in  the  fev- 
eral focieties  conltituted  by  law,  within  the  liate ;  and  alfo,  in  fuch 
focieties  as  may  requeft  it,  and  by  leave  of  the  general  aifemblv,  for 
ihe  fupport  of  thz  Chr'ijiian  mhi'ijlry  and  the  pidlic  iLwrJhlp  of  God. 

Two  perfons  have  been  employed  to  explore  the  trad  of  land  of 
which  we  have  been  fpeaking.  They  repreient  "  that  the  fhore  cf  the 
lake  (Erie)  is  bold,  and  has  feveral  good  harbours  ;  that  the  land  in 
general  is  level,  defcending  a  little  to  the  northweft  ;  that  it  is  water- 
ed by  two  large  and  a  number  of  fmall  rivers  ;  that  it  rifes  into 
waving  hills,  but  that  there  is  not  a  mountain  of  any  fize  on  the 
whole  trad  ;  that  the  foil,  generally  fpeaking,  is  of  the  tirft  quality  ; 
and  that  there  are  feveral  fait  fprings,  whofe  v/aters,  it  is  aH'erted, 
yield  as  much  fait  in  proportion  as  fea  water/' 

The  native  right  to  half  this  territory  was  extinguiftied  by  a  treaty- 
held  feveral  years  ago,  by  General  Paribus.  A  great  part  of  this 
traft  falls  eall  and  fouth  cf  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Indians,  as  fettied  by  the  late^  treaty,  by  General 
Wayne. 

The  colony  of  New  Haven,  chough  unconneded  with  the  colony 
of  Conncclicut,  was  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  their  charter, 
and,  as  they  concluded,  within  their  jurifdiction.  But  New  Havea 
remonftrated  againft  their  claim,  and  refufed  to  unite  with  them,  until 
they  fhould  hear  from  England.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1665, 
when  it  was  believed  that  the  king's  conimillioneri;  liad  a  defign  upoii 
the  New  England  charters,  that  thefe  two  colonies  formed  an  unicn^ 
which  has  ever  fmce  amicably  fubfifted  betrt-een  them. 
.  In  1672,  the  laws  of  the  colony  were  revifed,  and  the  general  coui!; 
ordered  them  to  be  printed  ;  and  alfo,  "  that  every  family  ihould  buy 
one  cf  the  law  books  ;  fuch  as  pay  in  fiiver  to  have  a  book  for  twelve 
pence,  fuch  as  pay  in  Avheat,  to  pay  a  peck  and  a  half  ?:  book  ;  and 
fuch  as  pay  in  peas,  to  pay  two  Shillings  a  book,  the  peas  at  three 
ihillings  the  buihel."  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  early  and  univerfal 
Ipread  of  law  books,  that  the  people  of  Connefticut  are  to  this  day  fo 
fond  of  the  law. 

In  1750,  the  laws  of  Connedicut  were  again  revifed,  and  publifhed 
in  a  fmall  folio  volurr.:  of  258  pages.  Dr.  Douglafs  obfcrves,  "  that 
they  were  the  moft  natural,  equitable,  plain  and  concife  code  of  laws, 
for  plantations,  hitherto  extant." 

There  has  been  a  revifion  of  them  fmce  the  peace  of  1 783,  in  which 
they  were  greatly  and  yery  jadicioufly  Amplified. 

The  years    1675   ^"^   ^^'7*^  ^^^""^  dirtinguilhcd  by  the  wars  with 
Phillip  and  his  Indians,  and  with  the  Narraganfets,  by  which  the  col- 
ony was  thrown  into  great  dlrtrefs  and  confufion.     The  inroads  of 
Ff4  Xhe  ■ 
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tlie  enraged  favages  were  marked  with  cruel  murders,  and  with  firg .' 
and  devaftation. 

In  1684,  the:  charter  of  MafTachufetts  Bay  and  Plymouth  were 
taken  away,  in  coniequence  or  ^w  ivarrantos  which  had  been  iflued 
againll  them.  The  charter  of  Connedicut  was  faved  by  an  artful  ex- 
pedient. 

CbnnecfUcut  has  ever  made  rapid  advanced  in  population.  There 
have  been  more  emigrations  from  this  than  from  any  of  the  other 
ftates,  and  yet  it  is  at  prefent  full  of  inhabitants.  This  increafe  may 
be  afcribed  to  feveral  caufes.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  induf- 
trious,  fagacious  hufbandmen.  Their  farms  furnifh  them  with  all  the 
r.cceiTaries,  moll:  of  the  conveniences,  and  but  few  of  the  luxuries  o^ 
life.  They  of  courfe  muii  be  generally  temperate,  and  if  they  choofe, 
can  fubfiR  with  as  much  independence  as  is  confiftent  wlthhappinefsl 
The  fubfiftence  of  the  firmer  is  fubftantial,  and  does  not  depend  on 
inci'dental  circumPcances.  like  that  of  mon:  other  profeffions.  There 
is  no  neceffity  of  ferving  an  apprenticefhip  to  the  bufmefs,  nor  of  a 
|aiye  ftock  of  money  to  commence  it  to  advantage.  Farmers,  who 
deal  much  in  barter,  have  lefs  need  of  money  than  any  other  clafs  of 
people.  The  eafe  with  which  a  comfortable  fubfiftence  is  obtained, 
induces  the  hufbandman  to  marry  young.  The  cultivation  of  his 
farm  makes  him  ftrong  and  healthful.  He  toils  cheerfully  through 
the  day — eats  the  fruit  of  his  own  labour  with  a  gladfome  heart — ai 
night  devoutly  thanks  his  bounteous  Qod  for  his  daily  ble/Ting — retires 
to  red,  and  his  fleep  is  fweet.  Such  circumllances  as  thefe  have  great- 
ly contributed  to  the  amazing  increafe  of  the  inhabitants  in  this 
Itate. 

'  Befides,  the  people  live  under  a  free  government,  and  have  no  fear 
of  a  tyrant.  There  are  no  overgrown  eftates,  with  rich  and  ambitious 
landlords,  to  have  an  undue  and  pernicious  influence  in  the  eleiflion 
of  civil  officers.  Property  is  equally  enough  divided,  and  muft  con- 
tinue to  be  fo  as  long  as  eftates  dcfccnd  as  they  now  do.  No  perfon 
qualified  by  law  is  prohibited  from  voting.  He  who  has  the  mofl; 
merit,  not  he  who  has  the  moft  money,  is  generally  chofen  into  public 
office.  As  inftances  of  this,  it  is  to  be  obfcrved,  that  many  of  the  cit- 
izens of  Connedicut,  from  the  humble  walks  of  life,  have  arifen  to 
the  firfl  offices  in  the  ftate,  and  rilled  them  with  dignity  and  reputa- 
tion. That  bale  l)urinefs  of  eletflioneering,  which  is  fo  diredly  calcu- 
lated to  inlrochice  wicked  and  defigning  men  into  office,  is  yet  but  liti- 
tie  known  in  Connecticut.  A  man  who  willies  to  be  chofen  into  oC- 
fice,  afts  wifely,  for  lliat  end,  when  he  keeps  his  defires  to  him 
Plf. 

A  third  for  learning  prevails  among  all  ranks  of  people  in  the  ftate. 
More  of  the  yourtg  men  in  Connecticut,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, receive  a  ];uhlic  education,  than  in  any  of  tJie  ftates. 

Some   have  believed,  and  with  rcafon,   that  the  fondnefs  for  aca- 
demic and  collegiate  education  is  too  great — that  it  induces  too  many 
t..  leave  the  plough.     \\  men  of  liberal  education  would  return  to  the  , 
Jam:  and  ufc  llieir  knov.-lcdge  in  Imprcving  agiicukure,  and  encour- 
aging 
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a^ing  manufaftures,  there  could  not  be  too  many  men  of  learning  in 
the  ftate  ;  but  this  is  too  feldom  the  cafe. 

Connedticut  had  but  a  fmall  proportion  of  citizens  who  did  not 
join  in  oppofing  the  oppreflGve  raeai'ures  of  Great  Britain,  and  was 
adive  and  influential,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  in  bringing 
about  the  revolution.  Her  foldiers  were  applauded  by  the  command- 
er in  chief,  for  their  bravery  and  fidelity. 

What  has  been  faid  in  favour  of  ConncAicut,  though  true  when 
generally  applied,  needs  to  be  qualified  with  fome  exceptions.  Dr. 
Douglafs  fpoke  the  truth  when  he  faid  that  "  fome  of  the  meaner  fort 
are  villains."  Too  many  are  idle  and  diffipated,  and  much  time  is  un- 
profitably  and  wickedly  fpent  at  taverns,  in  law-faits  and  petty  arbitrar 
tions.  The  public  fchools,  in  fome  parts  of  the  ftate  have  been  too 
much  neglected,  and  in  procuring  inftructors,  too  little  aLtention  is 
paid  to  their  morals  and  literary  qualifications. 

The  revolution,  which  fo  eifentially  affefted  the  government  of 
moft  of  the  colonies,  produced  no  very  peiceptible  alteration  in  the 
government  of  Cpnnefticut.  While  under  the  jurifdidtion  of  Great 
Britain,  they  eledled  their  own  governors,  and  all  fiibordinate  civil 
officers,  and  made  their  own  laws,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  as 
little  control  as  they  now  do.  Connedlicut  has  ever  been  a  republic, 
and  perhaps  as  perfect  and  as  happy  a  republic  as  has  ever  exifted. 
While  other  ftates,  more  monarchical  in  their  government  and  man- 
ners, have  been  under  a  neceffity  of  undertaking  the  difficult  tafK:  of 
altering  their  old,  or  forming  new  conftitutions,  and  of  changing  their 
monarchical  for  republican  manners,  Connedicut  has  uninterruptedly 
proceeded  in  her  old  track,  both  as  to  government  and  manners  ;  and, 
by  thefe  means,  has  avoided  thofe  convulfions  which  Iiave  rent  other 
ftates  into  violent  parties, 

At  the  anniverfary  eledlion  of  governor  and  other  public  officers, 
which  is  held  yearly  at  Hartford  on  the  fecond  Thurfday  in  May,  a 
fermon  is  preached,  which  is  publifhed  at  the  expenfe  of  the  ftate.* 
.On  thefe  occafions  a  vaft  Concourfe  of  refpedable  citizens,  particularly 
of  the  clergy,  are  colleded  from  every  part  of  the  ftate  ;  and  while 
they  add  dignity  and  folemnity  to  the  important  and  joyful  tranfac- 
tions  of  the  day,  ferve  to  exterminate  party  fpirit,  and  to  harmonise 
the  civil  and  religious  interefts  of  the  ftate. 

Connecticut 

*  Would  it  not  anfwer  many  valuable  purpofes,  if  the  gentlemen,  who  are  annual- 
ly appointed  to  preach  ti>e  eleilion  fermons,  v\ould  furnilli  a  {ketch  of  liie  hiitoiy  of 
the  llate  for  the  current  year,  to  be  publifhej  at  the  clofe  of  their  fermons  ?  Such  a 
Iketch,  which  might  eafily  be  made,  woulJ  render  eleftion  fermons  much  more  val- 
liable.  They  would  then  be  a  very  authentic  dtpyitum  of  fads  for  future  hilloriar.s 
of  the  ftate  ;  they  would  be  more  generally  and  more  eagerly  purchal'ed  and  read  ; 
they  would  ferve  to  diffeminate  important  knowledge,  that  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  ftate,  which  every  citizen  ought  to  know,  and  mif;ht,  if  judicioufly  executed,  ope- 
rate as  a  check  upon  party  fpirit,  and  upon  ambitious  and  defigning  men. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Benjamin  Trumbull  of  North  Haven,  has  for  feveral  years,  with 
indefatigable  induftry,  been  making  coUeiSions  for  a  hiftory  of  Connefticut.  liis 
abilities  as  a  wnten  and  his  accuracy  as  a  hiftorian,  the  public  already  know.  It  is 
hoped  the  public  will  Ihortly  be  favoured  with  his  hiftory.  Through  his  indulgence 
in  permitting  me  to  fekdl  from  his  manufcripts,  I  am  enabled  tu  publiih  many  of 
the  above  fads.  .  ' 

>■■-.  ■■^■fi.^ 
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ConnciJltcut  has  been  highly  diftin^aiflied  in  having  a  fuccefll'on  of 
governors,  eminent  both  for  their  religious  and  political  accomplifti- 
meats.  With  the  following  lilt  of  their  names,  I  fliall  .conclude  my 
account  of  Conneiiliicut. 


Colony  of  ConnedicuL 

Accejfus.     N.imes.  Exltits. 

1639  John  Haynes,         "|  1640 

1640  Edward  Hopkins,  1641 
2641  John  Haynes,  ^1642 
J  642  George  Wyllis,       i  .^"'1643 

1643  John  Haynes,          [  ^"1644 

1644  Edward  Hopkins,  v  1645 
J  645  John  Haynes,  1646 
1646  Edward  Hopkins,  J  1647 


Colony  of  New  Haven. 

Accejfits.    Names.  Exhus. 

1639  Theoph.  Eaton,!  £^16587  S 
1659  Fran.  Newman,  >-  *£.  1661  J  ^ 
1662  William  Leet,    j  2  1665. 

This  year  (1665)  the  colonies  of 
New  Haven  and  Conneflicut  unit- 
ed, and  governor  Winthrop  was 
.governor  of  both,  and  governor 
Leet  deputy  governor^ 


Acceffus.         Names. 

1647  John  Haynes, 

1 648  Edward  Hopkins, 

1649  John  Haynes, 

1650  Edward  Hopkins, 

1651  John  Haynes, 

1652  Edward  Hopkins, 
^^S?>  J'^hn  Haynes, 
1654  Edvvard  Hopkins, 
J  65  5  Thomas  Wells, 

J  656  John  Webfter, 

^"657  John  Winthrnp, 

1658  Thoma- Wells, 

1659  John  Winthrop, 
1676  William  Leet, 

1 6H0  Robert  Ticat, 

i6(j6  John  Winthrop, 

1 707  Gurdon  Saltonlial, 

1724  Jofeph  Talcott, 

1741  Jonatlian  Law, 

1751  Roger  Woolcot, 

1754  Thomas  Fitch, 

1766  William  Pitkin, 

J  769  Jonathan  Trumbull, 

1784  Matthew  Grifwold, 

1785  Samuel  Huntington, 


Exltus. 

1648 
1649 

1650 
1651 

1652 

1653 

1653  <liscL 

1655 

1656 

1657 

165S 

1659 

1670 

1680 

1696 

1707 

1724 

1751 

»754 
1765 
•769 
178.1 
i78i 
!  796  died. 
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We  now  come  to  the  Second  Grand  Division  of  the 
United  States,  comprehending 

New  York,   .  Delaware, 

New  Jersey,  and 

Pen'nsylvania,  Territory  N.  W.  of  Ohio. 

■n  -}    "O  OUNDED  north,  by    Upper  Canada,  from 

iJouNDARiES.J    J^  ^^.^^  j^  ;^  feparated  by  the  lakes  ;  eait,  by 

the  New  England  States  ;  fouth,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  the  Ohio  river,  which  feparates  it  from  Kentucky  j 
vvcit,  by  the  Miffifippi  i-iver. 

Rivers  akd  Bays.]  The  principal  rivers  in  this  ciftriifl  a-re  the 
Hudfon,  the  Delaware,  Sufqiiehannah,  the  Ohio,  the  Milllfippi,  and 
their  branches.  York,  Delaware,  and  part  of  Chefaneak  Bays  are  in 
this  dilhict. 

Climate.]  The  climate  of  this  Grand  Divifion,  lyinj  almofl  in 
the  fame  latitudes,  varies  but  little  from  that  of  New  England.  There 
are  no  tv^o  fucceffive  years  alike.  Even  the  fame  fiiccelnve  feafons 
and  months  differ  from  each  other  every  year.  And  there  is  perhaps 
but  one  fteady  trait  in  the  charader  of  this  climate,  and  that  is,  it  is 
uniformly  variable.  The  changes  of  weather  are  great  and  frequently 
fudden.  The  range  of  the  quickfilver  in  Fai-enueit's  tliermometerj 
according  to  Dr.  Mitchill,  is  between  the  24th  degree  IjcIow,  and  the 
105th  degree  above  cypher ;  and  it  has  been  known  to  vary  ^o  degrees 
m  the  courfe  of  26  hours.  Such  alterations  are  much  more  confid- 
erable  along  the  coaft,  than  in  the  interior  and  midland  parts  of  the 
country  ;  and,  wherever  they  prevail,  are  accompanied  with  propor- 
tionate changes  in  the  air,  from  calms  to  winds,  and  from  moilliure  to 
diynefs.  Storms  and  hurricanes  fometim^es  happen,  which  are  fo 
violent  as  to  overfet  velfels,  demolifli  fences,  uproot  trees,  and  unroof 
buildings.  Droughts  of  fix  weeks  or  two  months  continuance  occur 
now  and  then.  Rain  has  been  known  to  fall  in  fuch  abundance  that 
the  earth  by  meafurement  has  received  6,^  inches  on  a  level,  in  tiis 
fhort  fpace  of  four  hours.'*  The  quantity  of  water  which  falls  in  raiu 
and  fnpw,  one  year  with  another,  amounts  to  from  24  to  36  inches. |-. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  this  diftrifl:  the  fnow  nills  in  larger  quantities, 
lies  longer,  and  the  cold  is  more  fteady  and  intenfe,  by  many  degrees 
than  in  the  fouthern  ;  hence  the  climate  of  the  former  is  more  agreea- 
ble in  winter,  and  that  of  the  latter  in  fummer.  The  warmeft  weather 
is  generally  in  the  month  of  July  ;  but  intenfely  warm  days  arc  ofteu 
felt  in  May,  June-,  Auguft,  and  Meptemiber.  Dr.  PJttenhoufe  fayi» 
r'lat  during  his  refidence  In  the  country,  in  the  ftat.e  of  Pennfylvania, 
he  never  had  palfed  a  fummer' without  difcovering  froft  in  every 
month  In  the  year,  except  July.  The  greateft  degree  of  heat  upon 
record  in  Philadelphia  in  1789,  was  yo^.  The  ftandard  temper.:tm« 
,.of  air  in  Philadelphia  is  §2^°  which  is  the  temperature  of  then:  deep- 
eft  wells,  and  the  mean  heat  of  their  common  fprlng  water.  There 
^re  fcldom  more  than  four  montlis  in  the  year,  in  vdiich  the  weatljer 

■»  Dr.  Mitchill.  ■>■  Dr.  Rufh. 
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is  agreeable  without  a  fire.  In  winter,  the  winds  generally  come 
from  the  northwcft  in  fair,  and  from  the  northeaft  in  wet  weather. 
The  northweft  winds  are  uncommonly  dry  as  well  as  cold. 

The  climate  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Allegany  mountains  differs 
materially  from  that  on  the  eaft  fide,  in  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  the  efFedts  of  the  wind  upon  the  weather,  and  in  the  quantity  of 
rain  and  fnow  which  f  dl  every  year.  The  fouthweft  winds,  on  tlie 
weft  fide  of  tl-.e  mountain,  are  accompanied  by  cold  aad  rain.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  is  feldom  fo  cold  or  fo  hot  by  feveral  degrees 
as  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  mountain. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  climate  of  this  divifion  of  tlie 
United  States  is  a  compound  of  moft  of  the  climates  in  the  world.  It 
hastthe  moifture  of  Ireland  iu-the  fpring — the  heat  of  Africa  in  fum- 
mer — the  temperature  of  Italy  in  June — the  ficy  of  Egypt  in  autumn 
— the  fnow  and  cold  of  Norway,  and  the  ice  of  Holland  in  winter — « 
the  tempefts  (in  a  certain  degree)  of  the  Weft  Indies  in  every  feafon, 
and  the  variable  wmds  and  weather  of  Great  Britain  in  every  month  J 
in  the  year. 

From  thic  account  of  the  climate  of  this  diftrid  it  is  eafy  to  afcer- : 
tain  what  degree  of  health,  and  what  difeafes  prevail.     As  the  inhab- 
itants have  the  climates,  fo  they  have  the  acute  difeafes  of  all  the 
countries  that  have  been  mentioned.     Although  it  might  be  fuppofcd, 
that  with  fuch  changes  and  v;u-ieties  in  the  weather,  there  would  b 
connctfled  epidemical  difeafes  and  an  unwholefcme  climate,  yet  on  tl.: 
whole,  it  is  found  in  this  diftrift  to  be  as  healtJiy  as  any  part  of  tl: 
United  States.* 

♦  The  foregoing  rf  marks  are  grounded  on  the  authorities  of  Dr.  Rufli  and  D  , 
Mitphill,  wh"  lijve  publilhcJ  ihe  rciult  of  their  iiKjuiries  ia  Mr.  Carey's  Mulcur: 
volj.'  VI.  and  VII. 


NEW         YORK. 

Situation   and  Extent.* 

Milf^.  Sq.Mg 

I,cngth     350  7  i,^^^^.^,^^  140"  40'  'ind  45 «  north  latitude.    1         \ 
JBreadth   3003  (5^v\!land  i"^  30' ealllougitude.  j   ^^' 

rn.,.,n*. .. c  1  TJ  Ol'NDED  routhcaftwardly,  by  the  A 
■^  X>  Ocan  ;  caft,  by  Conneaicut,  Maffacl 
and  Vermont ;  ""''ih.  bv.  the  45th  degree  of  latitude,  whicli  di^ 
from  Canada  ;  n<  rlh«HBw.irdly,  bv  ihc  river  Iroquois,  or  S'. 
icncc,  and  the  \i^v^  Ont.uio  and  Eric;  fouthweft  and  weft,  b) 
f)lvaiiia  and  Ne\i^J^tic)•. 

Civil  Divimoxs.]     The  civil  divifions  of  this  ftate,  as  they  ftood 
".  r  7f;o,  arc  exhibited  in  tlie  following  tabk  : 

Counties. 

')t    i 

•  Thcfe  dimenriORi  arc  excliifivc  of  Long  lAand  tnd  Suten  Ifland,  which  htloo§j^ 
•  0  •'.1)1  ilat:.     F't  the  dimeiiriontofilicfe,  fee  Article  l^LANpf.  ^(jr 
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is  agreeable  without  a  fire.  In  winter,  the  winds  generally  come 
from  the  northwcft  in  fair,  and  from  the  northeail  in  wet  weather. 
TJie  northweft  winds  are  uncommonly  dry  as  well  as  cold. 

The  climate  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Allegany  mountains  differs 
materially  from  that  on  the  eaft  fide,  in  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  the  efteds  of  the  wind  upon  the  weatlier,  and  in  the  quantity  of 
rain  and  fnow  which  f  dl  every  year.  The  fouthweft  winds,  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  mountain,  are  accompanied  by  cold  and  rain.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  is  fcldom  fo  cold  or  fo  hot  by  feveral  degrees 
as  on  the  eaft  fide  of  tlie  mountain. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  climate  of  this  divifion  of  tlie 
United  Stales  is  a  compound  of  moft  of  the  dimates  in  the  world.  It 
has.  the  moifture  of  Ireland  iuthe  fpring — the  heat  of  Africa  in  fum- 
mcr — the  temperature  of  Italy  in  June — the  llcy  of  Egypt  in  autumn 
— the  fnow  and  cold  of  Norway,  and  the  ice  of  Holland  in  winter — 
the  tempefts  (in  a  certain  degree)  of  the  Weft  Indies  in  every  feidbn, 
and  the  variable  winds  and  weather  of  Great  Britain  in  every  month 
in  the  year. 

From  thie  account  of  the  climate  of  this  diftrid  it  is  eafy  to  afcer- 
tain  what  degree  of  health,  and  what  difeafes  prevail.  As  the  inhab- 
itants have  the  climates,  fo  tliey  have  the  acute  difeafes  of  all  the 
countries  that  have  been  mentioned.  Although  it  might  be  fuppofed, 
that  with  fuch  changes  and  viu-ieties  in  the  weather,  there  would  be 
conne(5led  epidemical  difeafes  and  an  unwholefcme  climate,  yet  on  the 
whole,  it  is  found  in  this  dlftriit  to  be  as  healthy  as  any  part  of  tlie 
United  States.* 

♦  The  foie^'O'ig  remarks  are  gminded  on  the  authorities  of  Dr.  Rufli  and  Dr. 
Mitchill,  wJ,(i  liave  publiihcd  the  rcfult  of"  their  inquiries  la  Mr.  Carey's  Mufcum, 
vol!.'  VI.  and  VII. 


NEW 


YORK. 


Mile,. 


Length    350  7 
Jlrcadth   300 J 


Situation   and  Extent.* 

Sq.Mik..     I 

,    ,  ("40"  40' and  4C°  north  latitude.    1         £^^   " 

between -{ ^j    ^,,       ,    T,      1      .1 1       •     j     J-  4V>000 
(5^v\lland  I *"  30' eaft  longitude. 5         J 

BOITNDED  foutheaftwaTdly,  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocan^  caft,  by  Connecticut,  MafTachu    ".-', 


EoONDARItS.] 

and  Vermont ;  "'"^''ih,  l^v  the  45th  degree  of  latitude,  which  divi 
from  Canada  ;  n-  .  lh«mw.irdiy,  bv  the  river  Iroquois,  or  St.  L|w- 
irnce,  and  the  laki  -  Ont.uio  and  Eric  ;  fouthweft  and  weft,  by  Pftn- 
f)Ivaitia  and  Nc\^J;ilc)-. 

CivtL  Divi:;ioN-!.]     The  civil  divifions  of  this  ftate,  as  they  ftooi 
in  1790,  arc  exhibited  in  tlic  following  tabk  ; 

Count  i.- 


•  Thffe  dimenrions  are  cxcliifivc  of  L'jng  Ifland  ind  Suien  Iflandi  whicii 
•lut  ilJt:.      Fvihe  diineiifioni  of  tl!«fe,  fee  article  IfLANDi, 
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New  Yoik 
Albany 

SufFolk 

Queens 

Kings 

Richmond 
Weft  Chefter 

Orange 

Ulfter 

Dutchefs 

Columbia 

RenfTelaer 

Wafhington 

Clinton 

Montgomery 

Ontario 


No.  Towns. 

I 

20 


6 
6 

4 
21 

6 


f  Fla 
I  Rrr 


i  rHerkemer 
Otfego 

Tyoga 


9 

4 

II 


130 
3 


No.  Inliabit.ints.  Chief  Towns. 

33 13 1  New  York  City 

75736  Albany 

Eaft  Hampton 

Huntington 

Jamaica 

Flatbufh 
ooklyn 

Weftfield 

Bedford 
TGoflicn 
\  Orange 

Kingfton 
f  Poughkeepfie 
1  FiQikill 
I  Hudfon 
\  Kinderhook 

Lanfinburg 

Salem 

PlattfbuTg 

divided  fmce  the  ccnfus  into 
three  counties. 

Canadaque 
Total  number  of  inhab.in  the  ftate 
according  to  the  cenfus  of  1790. 

~'  iico 


16440 

16014 
4495 

38.35 
24003 

18492 

29397 

45266 

2773^ 

formed  fince  the  cenfus. 


14042 
1614 

28848 
1075 


No.Irhab:, 
2328 

3498 
3260 
1497 
1675 
941 
1603 
II5I 
2470 
2448 
II75 

3929 
2529 

5941 
2584 
4661 

2186 
458 


34GI2O 
14000"^ 
1200©   I  . 


German  Flats 
J!J       Cooperftown 

7000J-    (Ch^."^"^« 
-'11  Union  Town 
The  civil  divifions  of  this  ftate,  and  the  number  of  eleBors,  taken 
by  order  of  the  legiflature,^  were  as  follows  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1796 


City  and  County  of 
•   New  York 
Richmond 
Suffolk 
Weft  Chefter 
Queens- 
Kin  gs- 
O  range 
Ulfter 
Dutchefs 
Columbia 
Renffelaer 

*  Eleftors  in  this  ftate  are  divided  into  the  following  claffes,  via. 

Ele£lors  pofTeffed  of  freeholds  of  the  value  of  ^1000,  of  which  clafs  there  are  36,338 

Eleftors  poflTeffed  of  freeholds  of  the  value  of  ^20,  and  under  ;i^  100,  4.83  s 

Eleftors  poffeHed  of  freehold?,  but  who  rent  tenements  of  the  yearly    )  „ 

value  of  40X.                                                \  ''' 

Others                    -                            -.                       -                    »  243 

64,017 


Total  No.  of 

No.  of 

Eleaors,    of 

towns. 

all    defcrip- 

tions.* 

7272 

4 

488 

9 

2609 

21 

3243 

6 

2232 

6 

607 

8 

2098 

16 

442^ 

15 

6013 

8 

3560 

8 

3590 

Tot.-il  No.  of 

Counties. 

No.  of 
towns. 

Elcdors,    of 
all    delcrip- 
tions. 

Wafhington 

12 

3370 

Clinton 

5 

624 

Saratoga 

8 

3270 

City  and  County  of 

Albany 

12 

6087 

Montgomery 

8 

3379 

Herkemer 

13 

4i6t 

Onondaga 

II 

1325 

Otfego 

9 

3237 

Ontario 

8 

1258 

Tioga 

,  7 

1165 

Total  twen;y-one 

»95 

64017 
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,  It  is  drmcult  to  fay  what  proportion  the  number  of  electors  bcarS 
to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  ftate.  This  proportion  is 
different  in  diiterent  ft:i«es.  If  we  reckon  them  as  one  to  ten,  (which, 
I  judge  from  the  bell  data  in  my  pofieffion,  is  near  the  truth)  Jt  will 
give,  as  the  prefent  population  of  the  ftate  of  New  York,  640,170 
fouls,  and  an  incrcaie  of  300,000  fouls  in  about  five  years.  This  cal- 
culation may  pollibly  exceed  the  truth. 

The  towniliips,  into  which  tlie  counties  were  by  law  divided,  in 
1788,  are  incorporations  inverted  with  ceftain  privileges.  The  adt 
directs,  that  the  freeholders  in  the  fev^eral  townihips  fliall  afiemble  in 
town-meetings,  on  the  firft  Tuefday  in  April  annually,  and  choofa 
their  town-orficers,  viz.  one  furveyor,  one  town-clerk,  from  three  to 
feven  aJFeffors,  one  or  more  colleiftors,  two  overfeears  of  the  poor,  com- 
Tnillioners  of  high-ways,  conftables,  fence-viewers,  pound-mafters,  &c. 
Thefe  are  to  hold  their  refpedive  offices  one  year,  or  until  others  be 
chofen.  This  ad,  which  appears  to  have  wi  iginated  from  a  fpirit  of 
pure  rcpublicanifm,  came  in  force  the  firlt  day  of  April,  17S9.  It 
has  a  happy  tendency  to  dlifeminate  through  the  ftate  fuch  informa- 
tion and  llich  principles  as  are  calculated  to  cherilh  the  fpnit  of  free- 
dom, and  to  fupport  a  republican  form  of  government.  The  fre- 
quent coUeifHon  of  people  in  town  meeting  makes  them  acquainted 
with  each  other,  and  aliimilates  their  ideas  and  their  manners.  Their 
being  invefted  with  power,  makes  them  feel  their  importance,  and 
ronfes  their  ambition.  Their  town  meetings  will  be  a  fchool,  in  which 
all  the  free  citizens  of  the  ftate  may  learn  how  to  tranfa<51:  public  bu- 
finefs  with  propriety,  and  in  which  they  may  qualify  themfelves  for 
the  higher  offices  of  the  ftate.  The  number  of  public  offices  will  be 
incrcafcd,  without  incrcaling  the  cxpenfes  of  the  ftate  ;  and  as  the  de- 
fire  ot  promotion  is  innate  in  human  nature,  and  as  ambition  to 
poffefs  the  rcquifite  qualifications  commonly  accompanies  this  dc- 
iirc,  the  probability  is,  that  the  number  of  perfons  qualified  for  pub- 
lic office  will  be  incrcafed,  and  of  courfe  the  number  of  good  citi- 
zens proportiorably  multiplied,  and  the  fubordinate  civil  affidrs  of 
the  ftate  more  faithfully  and  more  regularly  tranfacfted. 

RivtRs  AND  Canal^.]  Hudfou's  river  is  one  of  the  large  ft  and 
fincft  rivers  in  the  United  States.  It  rifes  in  the  mountainous  coun- 
try between  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Champlain.  In  its  co'urfc  fouth- 
eaflcrly  it  approaches  within  6  or  8  miles  of  Lake  George  ;  then,  af- 
ter a  Ihort  conrfe  eaft,  turns  foulherly,  and  receives  the  Socond.aga 
from  the  S.  W.  which  heads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mohawk  river. 
The  courfe  of  the  river  thence  to  New  York,  where  it  empties  into 
York  Bay, is  very  uniformly  foulh,  \2'-'  or  15"  weft.  Its  v.-holc  length 
is  about  2  50  miles.  From  Albany  to  Lake  George,  is  fixty-fi ve  miles. 
This  diltancc,  the  river  is  navigable,  at  ptefent,  only  for  batteaux, 
and  has  two  portngsF,  occafioned  by  falls,  of  half  a  mile  each. 

The  banks  f  f  Hudfon's  river,  efpccially  on  the  weftern  fide,  as  far 
as  the  Highlands  extend,  are  chiefly  rocky  cliff's.  The  palfage  through 
ihc  Highlands,  which  is  16  miles,  affords  a  wild  romantic  iccne.  In. 
this  narrow  p.iis,  on  each  fide  of  which  the  mountains  tower  to  a  great 
bciiiht,  the  wiiiJi,  if  there  be  any,  is  collcded  and  comprclTed^  and 

blows 
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Mows  contmu?il]y  as"  riirouph  a  bellows.  '  Veflels,  in  pafflng  through 
it  are  often  obliged  to  lower  their  fails.  The  bed  of  this  river,  which 
is  deep  and  fmooth  to  an  a.ionilhing  d-ftance,  through  a  hilly,  rocky 
cour.try,  and  even  through  ridges  of  feme  of  the  higheft  mountains  i:v 
the  United  States,  mult  undoubtedly  have  been  produced  by  fome 
mighty  convulfion  in  nature.  The  tide  flows  a  few  miles  above  Al- 
bany, which  is  1 60  miles  f:om  New  York.  It  is  navigable  for  floops 
of  80  tons  to  Albany,  and  for  fhips  to  Hudfon.  Ship  navigation  to 
Albany  is  interrupted  by  a  number  of  iflands,  6  or  8  miles  below  the 
city,  called  the  Overjlangh.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  confine  the  river 
to  one  channel,  by  which  means  the  channel  will  be  deepened,  and 
the  difficulty  of  approaching  Albany  with  veffels  of  a  large  fize,  be 
removed.  About  60  miles  above  New  York  the  water  l>ecomes  freilT. 
The  river  is  il;ored  with  a  variety  of  filh,  which  renders  a  fummer 
palfiige  to  Albany  delightful  and  amuiing  to  thofe  who  are  fond  of 
angling. 

The  advantages  of  this  river  for  carrying  on  the  fur  trade  with 
Canada,  by  means  of  the  lakes,  have  been  already  mentioned.  Its 
convenience  for  internal  commerce  are  Angularly  great.  The  prod- 
uce of  tlie  remoteft  farms  is  eafily  and  fpeedily  conveyed  to  a  certain 
and  profitable  market,  and  at  the  lowetl;  expenfe.  In  this  refpefi:,  New- 
York  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  Philadelphia.  A  great  propoition 
of  the  produce  of  Pennfylvania  is  carried  to  market  in  v.^aggons,  over 
a  great  extent  of  country,  fome  of  which  is  rough  ;  hence  it  is  that 
Philadelphia  is  crouded  with  waggons,  carts,  horfes  and  their  drivers 
to  do  the  fame  bufmefs  that  is  done  in  New  York,  wlrrra  all  the  prod- 
uce of  the  country  is  brought  to  market  by  water,  with  much  lefs 
fhew  and  parade.  But  Philadelphia  has  other  advantr.ges,  which 
will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  place,  to  compenfate  for  this  natur- 
al defedt.  The  incrcafing  population  of  the  fertile  lands  upon  the 
ncithern  branches  of  the  Hudfon,  muft  annually  increafe  the  amazing 
wealth  that  is  conveyed  by  its  waters  to  New  York.  Added  to  this, 
the  ground  has  been  marked  out,  the  level  afcertained,  a  company  in- 
corporated, by  the  name  of  "  The  Prefident,  Direftors  and  Company 
.  of  the  Northern  Inland  Lock  Navigation,  in  the  ftate  of  New  York," 
and  funds  fubfcribed,  for  the  purpofe  of  cutting  a  canal  from  the  near- 
eft  approximating  point  of  Hudfon's  river  to  South  Bay,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  fouth  end  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  diftance  is  i8  miles. 
The  difference  of  level  and  the  face  of  the  country  are  fuch  as  to  juf- 
tlfy  a  belief  that  the  opening  of  this  canal  will  not  be  lefs  practicable 
than  ufeful.* 

Saranac  river  pafles  through  Plattfburg  into  Lake  Champlain.  It 
has  been  explored  nearly  30  miles,  and  there  found  equal  in  fize  to  the 
mouth.  In  this  river  is  the  greateft  abundance  of  fifh,  fuch  as  falmon, 
bafs,  pike,  pickerel,  trout,  &:c. 

Sable  river,  not  far  from  the  Saranac,  is  fcarcely  60  yards  wide. 
On  this  ftream  are  remarkable  falls.     The  whole  defcent  of  the  water 

is 

*  See  page  349,  note.  The  legjflature  of  New  York,  'n  their  feffion  of  1795,  or- 
dered that  2oolhaies  in  thiscanal,  and  the  lame  number  of  (hares  in  the  weftern  canal, 
ftiould  be  fubfcribed  in  behalf  of  the  flate,  which  renders  liie  completion  of  thetr 
caftals,  on  the  original  plan,  feoire,  and  will  ferve  to  baften  their  prigref';. 
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is  about  200  feet,  in  feveral  pitches,  the  grcateft  of  which  is  40  feet 
perpendicular.  At  the  foot  of  it  the  water  is  unfathomable.  A  large 
pine  has  been  feen,  in  a  freihet,  to  pitch  over  endwife,  and  remain 
feveral  minutes  under  water.  The  ftream  is  confined  by  high  rocks 
on  either  fide,  a  fpace  of  40  feet,  and  the  banks  at  the  falls  are,  at  leaft, 
as  many  feet  high.  In  a  frefhet  the  flood  wood  frequently  lodges,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  water  rifes  to  full  banks,  and  then  burils  away 
its  obftruvftions,  withamoit  tremendous  ciafhing.  The  Big  and  Lit- 
tle Chazy  rivers  are  in  the  townlhip  of  Champlain,  which  borders  on 
the  Canada  line.  Both  are  navigable  fome  miles,  the  former  6  or  7, 
affording  good  mill  feats.  Several  mills  are  already  eredfed.  The 
Britifh  have  a  poll,  and  maintain  a  fmall  garrifon  at  Point-au-fer 
in  tliis  townlhip,  which  is  to  be  given  up,  according  to  treaty,  in  June 
of  this  year  {1796.) 

The  river  Boquet  pafTes  through  the  town  of  Willfborough,  in 
Clinton  county,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  about  two  miles,  and  is 
there  interrupted  by  falls,  on  which  are  mills.  At  this  place  are  the 
remains  of  an  entrenchment,  thrown  up  by  General  Burgoyne.  Here 
he  gave  his  famous  war  feaft  to  his  "  numerous  hofts  of  favages," 
and  here  probably  he  firif  conceived  that  celebrated  proclamation  which 
he  afterwards  brought  forth. 

Black  river  rifes  in  the  high  country,  near  the  fources  of. Canada 
Creek,  which  falls  into  Mohawk  river,  and  takes  its  courfe  northweft 
and  then  northeaft  till  it  difcharges  itfelf  into  Cataraqua  or  Iroquois 
river,  not  far  from  Swegauchee.  It  is  faid  to  be  navigable  for  batteaux 
up  to  the  lower  faiUs,  60  miles,  which  is  diltant  from  the  flourifhing 
fettlement  of  WhiteRown  25  miles.  The  whole  diftance  of  this  river 
is  reckoned  at  1 12  miles. 

Onondago  river  rifes  in  the  Oneida  lake,  runs  weftwardly  into 
Lake  Ontario  at  Ofwego.  It  is  boatable  from  its  mouth  to  the  head 
of  the  lake,  74  miles,  ( except  a  fall  which  occafions  a  portage  of  twenty 
yards)  thence  batteaux  go  up  Wood  Creek  almoft  to  Fort  Stanwix, 
40  miles  ;  whence  there  is  a  portage  of  a  mile  to  Mohawk  river.  To- 
wards the  head  waters  of  this  river  falmon  are  caught  in  great  quan- 
tities. 

Mohawk  river  rifes  to  the  northward  of  Fort  Stanwix,  about  eight 
miles  from  Black  river,  and  runs  fouthwardly  20  miles,  to  the  fort ; 
then  eaftward  1 10  miles,  into  the  Hudfon.  The  produce  that  is  con- 
veyed down  this  river  is  landed  at  Skenedlady,  and  is  thence  carrieJ 
by  land  fixteen  miles,  over  a  barren  fhrub  plain,  to  Albany.* 

A  company  by  the  name  of  "  The  Prefident,  Dire<5lors  and  Com- 
pany of  the  Weftern  Inland  Lock  Navigation,  in  the  State  of  Ne\r 
York,"  WHS  incorporated  by  the  Icgiflature  of  New  York,  in  March 
1792,  for  the  purpole  of  opeiiing  a  lock  navigation  from  the  now 
navigable  part  of  Hudfbn's  river,  to  be  extended  to  Lake  Ontario, 
and  to  the  Seneca  Lake.  This  route  has  been  furveycd.  and  the 
work  in  part  executed.  The  locks  and  canals  round  the  LUtk  Falls ^ 
56  miles  above  Skcnedlady,  were  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1795, 

fo 

•  A  can»l  from  Skencitadytu  the  navjg»bl«;  waters  of  Iludfon  is  in  coatempl*- 
tian. 
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fd  tliat  boats  full  loaded  now  pafs  them.  I'h:  perpendicular  dcTcent 
bi  thele  falls  is  ^,v  feet  in  the  courie  of  one  niiic.  The  canal  round 
them  is  nearly  ^5:  of  a  mile  in  length,  almnlVthe  whole  di!b\iice  ihrouf^h 
an  uncommonly  hard  rock.  Thefe  falls  were  the  jir-'ncipal  obilruc- 
tion  to  the  navigation  of  the  waters  of  Mohawk  river,  above  Skenec-i 
tady.  The  opening  of  this  navigation  is  a  vaft  acquilition  to  the 
commerce  of  this  Rate.  A  Ihoreof  at  leail  laoo  miles  in  length  is. 
In  confequence  of  it,  wallied  by  boatable  waters,  exclufiveof  all  the 
great,  lakes,  and  mkny  millions  of  acl-es,  of  excellent  tillage  land, 
rapidly  fettling,  are  accomniodated  with  vi'ater  communication  for 
conveying  their  produce  to  market.  , 

A  traveller  of  great  obfervation  and  found  judgment,  who  has 
obligingly  filvoured  me  with  his  manufcript  journal,  after  enumerating 
the  various  and  important  improvements  in  locks  and  canals,  making: 
by  this  Rate,  en  their  northern  and  nvefrem  waters j  concludes  m  thefe 
words :  "  On  taking  a  general  view  of  thefe  things,  the  extdnfive  ad- 
vantages to  be  embraced  by  the  meafltres  adopted  by  this  ilate,  and 
which  are  ftow  carrying  into  execution,  I  cannot  help  ftrolling  into 
the  uncertain  field  of  conjedlure,  tlrat  fonie  day  or  other,  not  far  dif- 
tant  from  this  place,  (Albany)  will  be  the  feat  of  a  great  empire." 

The  Cohoez,  in  this  river,  are  a  great  cui-iofity.  They  are  three 
miles  from  its  entra.nce  into  the  Hudfon.  The  river  is  about  100 
yards  wide  ;  the  rock,  over  which  it  pours  as  over  a  mill  dam;  extends 
almott  in  aline  from  one  fide  bf  the  river  to  the  other,  and  is  about 
30  feet  pe'rpendjcular  height.  Including  the  delfcetft  above,  the  fall 
is  as  much  as  60  or  70  feet.  The  rocks  below,  in  forae  places,  are 
worn  many  feet  deep  l)y  the  confiant  fridtion  of  the  water.  The  view 
of  this  tremendous  cataraft  is  diminifhed  by  the  height  of  the  banks 
on  each  fide  of  the  river.  About  a  mile  below  the  falls  Is  the  bridge 
hereafter  defcribed,  and  htVe  the  Hver  branches  aftd, forms  a  largb 
iiland  ;  but  two  of  the  mouths  may  be  foen'at  the  fame  time  from  the' 
bppofite  bank  of  the  Hudfon.  The  branches  are  fordable  at  low  wa- 
ter, but  are  dangSrous. 

Delaware  river  rifes  in  Lake  tJtft^ptntho,  latitude  42°  25','  nnci 
takes  its.couffe  fouthweft,  until  it  croTes  into  Pennfylvania  in  latitude 
42°.  Thence  fi^uthwardly,  dividing  New  York  from  Pennfylvania, 
until  it  ftrikes  the  nofthwort  corner  of  New  Jf^rfey,  in  latitude  4.1  ^ 
24' ;  aTid  then  pafTes  off  to  fea,  through  Delav.-are  Bay,  having  New 
Jerfey  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  Pennfylvania  and  Delaware  on  the  welt. 

Sufquehannah  Eall  I>ranch  river  has  its  fource  in  lake  Otfego,  lat- 
itude ±2^  55',  frotn  uhich  it  tvikes  a  ibuthweft  courfe.  It  croifes  the 
line  which  divides  New  Yo)  k  and  Pennfylvania,  three  times,  the  laft 
time  near  Tyoga  Point,  where  it  receives  Tyoga  riv^er.  Battearrx 
jiafs  to  its  fource  ;  thence  to  Mohawk  river  is  but  20  miles,-  capable 
I'i  good  roads, 

Tyoga  river  rifes  in  the  Allegany  Mountains,  in  about  latitude 
42°,  runs  eaftwardly,  and  empties  into  the  Sufquehannah  at  Tyoga 
Point,  in  latitude  41^57'.     It  is  boatable  about  50  miles. 

Seneca  river  rifes  in  the  Seneca  country,  and  runs'  eaftvvrardly^  and 
In  its  paifage  receives  the  waters  pf  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lake?, 
Gg  (which 
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(which lie  north  and  fouth,  lo  or  12  miles  apart,  each  is  between  3c 
and  40  miles  in  length,  and  about  a  mile  in  breatkh)  and  empties 
into  the  Onondago  river,  14  miles  above  the  falls,  at  a  place  called! 
Three  Rivers.  From  Three  River  Point  to  Onondap,o  Lake,  npj- 
Seneca  river,  is  1 2  miles.  Within  half  a  mile  of  this  lake  a  fait  fpring 
iifues  from  the  ground,  the  water  of  which  is  laker  than  that  of  the 
ocean.  It  conftantly  emits  water  in  fufficient  quantity  for  works  oi 
any  extent.  It  is  probable  tl^  whole  country  will  be  fupplied  from 
this  fpring,  and  at  a  very  cliCTp  rate.  This  fpring  is  the  property  oi 
flic  ftate.     This  river  is  boatable  from  the  lakes  downwards. 

ChenelTee  or  Genelfee  river  rifes  near  the  fource  of  the  Tyoga,  and 
runs  northwardly  by  the  Cheneffee  caftle  and  flats,  and  emptied  into 
Lake  Ontario  80  miles  eaft  of  Niagara  Fort.  On  this  river  is  one  ftt 
of  large  falls,  nbt  far  from  its  junction  with  Lake  Ontario.  The  ii« 
habitants  improve  thefe  falls  to  good  purpofe,  by  the  ereAion  <£ 
mills  upon  them. 

Tlie  northcaft  branrh  of  tliJ  Allegany  river,  heads  in  the  Allegany/; 
Mountains,  near  the  fource  of  the  Tyoga,  and  runs  direclly  well  un- 
til it  is  joined  by  a  larger  branch  from  the  fouthward»  which  rifes  near  1 
the  weft  branch  of  the  Sufquehannah.  Their  jundion  i«  on  the  line 
between  Pennfylvania  and  Newr  York.  From  this  junction,  the  river 
purfues  a  northweit  courfe,  leaving  a  fegment  of  the  river  of  about 
50  mihs  in  length,,  in  the  ftate  of  New  York,  thenee  it  proceeds  in  a 
circuitous  fouthweft  dire(flJon,  until  it  crofTes  into  Pennfylvania.  Froni 
thence  to  its  entrance  into  the  Miffifippi,  it  has  already  been  defcribed. 
There  are  few  fifli  in  the  rivers,  but  in  the  brooks  are  plenty  of 
trout ;  and  in  the  lakes,  yellow-perch,  fun-filli,  f^lmon-trout,  cat-hlh, 
and  a  variety  of  otlicrs. 

From  this  account  of  the  rivers,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  of  the  excel- 
lent advantages  for  conveying  produce  to  market  from  every  part  of 
the  ftate. 

The  fettlcments  already  made  in  this  ftate,  are  chiefly  upon  two 
rvirrow  oblongs,  extending  from  the  city  of  New  York,  ea'.l  and  north. 
The  one  eaft,  is  Long  Ifland,  which  is  140  miles  long,  and  narrow, 
and  furroundcd  by  the  fea.  The  one  extending  north,  is  about  40 
miles  in  breadth,  a«id  bife(5ted  by  the  H.udfon.  Of  late,  however,  the 
fettlcments  have  extended  weft  of  Albany,  on  the  Mohawk  river,  and 
into  the  GcneiTce  country,  making  another  oblong  beaiingAreft  and 
fcuithwjft  from  Albany.  Such  is  the  interfection  of  the  whole  ftate, 
by  the  branches  of  the  Iludfon,  the  Delaware,  the  Sufquehannah, 
and  other  rivers  which  have  been  mentioned,  vhat  tliere  are  few  places 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  that  are  more  than  15  or  20  miles  irom 
fome  boatable  or  navigable  ftream. 

Bays  .\nd  Lakes.]  York  Bay,  which  is*  nine  miles  long  and  four 
broad,  fprcads  to  the  liinlhward  before  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is 
formed  by  the  conllucncc  of  the  Eaft  and  Iludfon's  rivers,  and  em- 
bofoms  fcvcral  fniall  iJlands,  of  which  Governor's  Illand  is  the  prin- 
cipal. It  communicate;  wiili  the  ocean  through  the  Nnrmivs,  be- 
tween Staien  and  Long  Iflands,  which  are  fcarcely  two  miles  wide. 
The  n)ir.i'.';c  I'D  to  Njw  York,  from  iSandv  Hook,  the  point  of  land 
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*n;it  extends  farlheft  into  the  lea,  is  iafe,  and  not  above  26  miles  in 
-ugtli.     The  common  navig:iLion  is  between  the  eaft  and  well  banks, 
in  about  22  tect  v.-ater.     Theie  is  a  ligbt-houte  at  Sandy  Hook,  on  a 
peniiiitila  from  the  Jerfey  Ihoie. 

South  Bay  lies  12  or  15  miles  rorth  of  the  ncfthern  bend  in  Hud- 
fon's  river.  At  its  north  end  it  receives  Wood  Creek  from  thcfouth, 
which  is  navigable  feveral  miles,  and  lined  with  Hne  meadows.  Scon 
alter,  it  mingles  its  waters  with  Eail;  Bay,  which  ftretches  eaftward 
into  V^ermont.  At  the  juniftian  of  thel'e  bays,  commences  ancAher 
bay  or  lake,  from  l«lf  a  mile  to  a  mile  wide,  whufe  banks  are  ftesti 
hills,  or  cliffs  of  rocks,  generally  inacceffible.  At  Ticonderoga,  thi.s 
'^iy  receives  the  waters  of  Lake  George  from  the  fouthweft,  through 
.  large  brook,  which  rolls  down  a  gentle  declivity,  at  the  foot  of  which 
were  formerly  a  fet  of  faw-mills.  The  waters  of  Lake  George  ar;i 
ICO  feet  higher  than  thole  of  the  bay. 
Oneida  Lake  lies  about  twenty  miles  well  of  Fort;  Stauwix,  and  ex- 
viends  v.'ellward  about  30  miles. 

>  Salt  lake  is  fmali,  and  empties  into  Seneca  river,  foon  after  its 
jundion  with  the  Onondago  river,  about  12  miles  from  Three  river 
point.  This  lake  is  ftrongly  impregnated  wiili  faline  particles,  which 
r  circumftance  gave  rife  to  its  name.  The  Indians  make  their  filt 
from  it. 

Lake  Otfego,  at  tlie  head.of  Sijfquehannah  river,  is  about  nine  miles 
f  long,  and  narrov/,  perhaps  not  more  than  a  mile  wide.  Tlie  bind 
f  on  the  banks  of  this  lake  is  very  good,  and  the  cultivation  of  it  eafy. 
Caniaderago  Lake  is  nearly  as  large  as  Lake  Otfego,  and  fix  miles 
(  weft  of  it.  A  ftream,  by  the  name  of  Oaks  Creek,  iiiues  from  it,  and 
['  -ialls  into  the  Sufquehannah  river,-  about  five  miles  belovi-  Otfego.  The 
[  baft  cheefe  ia  the  Hate  of  New  York  is  laid  to  be  made  upon  thib' 
i     Creek.  '  [  - 

Chatoque  Lake  is  the  foufce  of  Conj^wongo  river,  whicli  empties 
into  the  Allegany.  The  lower  end  of  it,  whence  the  river"  proceeds, 
is  in  latitude  42^  10' ;  from  thence  to  its  head,  is  about  twenty-five 
miles.  From  the  northweft  part  of  tUfj^to  Lake  Erie,  is  nhie  miles 
and  v/as  once  a  communication  ufed  by  the  French. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  mountains,  in  Orange  county,  is  a  very 
;  valuable  traft  called  the  Droavriid  Lands,  containing  about  4c  or  50,000 
;  acres.-  The  waters,  which  defcend  from  the  furrounding  hills,  being 
but  flowly  difcharged  by  the  river  ilTuing  from  it,  cover  thefe -^^ait 
meadows  every  winter,  and  render  them  extremely  fertile  ;  but  tVy 
expcrfb  the  inhabitants  ia  the  vicinity  to  intermittents.  The  Wallkill 
river,  which  paffes  through  this  extenfive  amphibious  traft,  and  emp- 
ties into  Hudfon's  river,  is,  in  the  fpring,  frored  with  very  laree  eek 
in  great  plenty.  The  bottom  of  this  river  is  a  broken  rock  ;  and  it  is 
fuppofed,  that  for  2C00I.  the  channel  might  be  deepened  fo  as  to  let 
oflt  all  the  waters  from,  the  meadows,  Tind  thereby  redeem  from  the 
floods  a  large  trad  of  rich  land,  for  grafs,  hemp,  and  Indian  corn. 

Roads.]     The  roadj  in  this  ftate  have  been  in  general  bat  illy  at- 
tended to,  till  witliin  the  two  or  tllree  laft  years.     The   legiOature, 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  attendiag  to  the  matter,  and  perhaps, ^^^ 
G  g  2  Itimulated     ' 
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fthnulated  by  the  enterprizlng  and  R&'ve  PennfylvaniariS,  who  are 
competitor.*  for  the  ttaJe  of  the  weftern  country,  have  lately  granted 
very  liberal  fums,  tov/ards  iniproving  thofc  roads  that  tiaverfe  tlte 
moil  fettled  parts  of  the  country,  and  opening  fuch  as  lead  into  the  weft-- 
ern  and  northern  paits  of  the  ftate,  uniting  as  far  as  pofTible  the  eftablilh- 
ments  on  the  Hudfon's  river,  and  the  moll  populous  parts  of  the  interior 
country  by  the  neareft  pradicable  dillances.  A  port  regularly  rides  from. 
Albany  to  the  ChenelTee  river,  once  a  fortnight,  through  Whitcftown, 
Geneva,  Canadaqua,  Canawargus  and  AViUiamlburg  on  the  ChencfTee  . 
river.  Bv  this  eftabliihment  a  fafe  and,  direiH:  conveyance  is  opened  be- 
tween the  mo'^  interior  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  the  weft,  and  the 
feveral  ftates  in  the  union. 

A  grand  road  was  opened  through  Clinton  county,  which  border?  upoq 
Canada,  in  the  year  E790,  under  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Dutch- 
efs  county,  and  after  him  called  Rogers'  road.  This  road  adds  greatly 
to  the  convenience  and  fafcly  of  travelling  between  the  ftate  of  New  York, 
and  Canada,  efpecially  in  the  winter,  when  paifing  the  Lakes  on  ice  is 
often  dangerous  and  alv/uys  uncomfortable. 

A  road  aifo  has  been  lately  cut  from  Katt's  KiH,  on  tlte  Hudfon,  weft- 
Wardly,  which  paifcs  near  Owafco  Lake. 

Bridges.]  A  bridge  called  Staat's  Bridge,  250  feet  long  ^nd  of  a 
fufficient  width  to  admit  two  carriages  abreaft  has  lately  been  thrown 
acrofs  Abram's  Creek,  which  fails  into  Hudfon's  river,  near  the  city  of 
Hudfon  by  which  a  communication  with  the  country,  in  a  new  diredion, 
is  opened  from  the  cit)'-  of  Hudfon  :  and  a  diftance  faved  of  4  or  5  milos 
in  the  main  poft  road  from  New  York  to  Albany. 

The  Icgiflature  of  the  ftate  in  1792,  granted  3000I.  to  build  a  bridge 
over  the  fprouts  of  Mohawk  river,  whenever  the  fum  of  loool.  fliould 
be  fabfcribed  and  paid.  This  bridge  has  lincc  been  completed,  and  was 
pafTed  for  the  firft  time  on  the  15th  of  July,  1795.  It  is  about  10  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  Albany,,  and  is  the  moft'  elegant  and  beft  conftruded 
bridge  in  this  (late  ;  and  will  probably  be  of  immenfe  advantage  to  the 
city  jufl:  mentioned,  by  opening  an  eafy  and  dired  comnmnication,  with 
an  extenlive  and  thriving  country  to  tl)c  northweft.  It  is  960  feet  in 
length,  24  in  brcadtli,  and  1 5  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  for 
the  moft  part  is  rock.  It  is  fupportcd  by  thirteen  folid  ftone  pillars,  and 
makes  a  fine  appearance  as  you  a})proach  it  from  the  fouth»  About  a  mile 
Weft  of  the  bridgeare  the  falls  called  theCohoez,in  full  view,  forming  a  grand 
fpeflacle  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller ;  while  on  the  eaft  a  different  fcene  is 
prcfcnted,  the  river  below  the  bridge  fpreading  into  three  branches,  and 
pouring  its  waters  into  the  Hudfon  by  as  many  mouths. 

At  Kort  Stanwix,  now  Fort  Schuyler,  is  a  bridge  over  the  Mohawk 
river,  about  1 20  feet  in  length,  in  one  arch,  extending  from  fliore  to  fhore. 
About  50  miles  above  Skcncftady  is  another  bridge  acrofs  tliis  river  of  a 
fmiilar  ccnftrudtion,  having  an  arch  of  one  hundred  feet. 

Face  of  thf.  Country, Moun-I      This  ftate,  to  fpcak  generally,  is 

TAINS, Soil  AND  PnonucThONs.  J  interfcfted  by  ridges  of  mountains 
•"unning  in  a  n»n  thcaft  and  fouthweft  diredion.    Beyond  the  Ahegany  moun- 
tains,  however,  the  countr\'  is  a  dead  level,   of  a  fine  rich  foil,  covered 
ji|\  ia  iis  natural  ftate,  witli  mai)le,  bsach,  biich,  cherry,  black  walnut,  locuft> 

hickory, 
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Hickory,  and  fome  mulberry  trees.     On  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie,  are  a 
few   chefnut  and  oak  ridges.     Hemlock  fwamps  are  interfperfcd  thinly 
•  through  the  country.     All  the  creeks  that  empty  into  Lake  Eric,  have 
falls,  which  afford  many  excellent  mitl-feats. 

The  lands  between  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  Lakes,   are -reprcfentcd  as 

.uncommonlv  excellent,  being  moil  agreeably  diverfified  with  gentle  rifings, 

and  timbered  v;ith  lofty  trees,  with  little  under  wood.     The  legiflature  of 

this  ftate,  have  granted  one  million  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  as  a  gratuity 

to  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  line  of  this  ftate.     This  trad,  forming  the 

new  county  of  Onondago,  is  bounded  weft,  by  the  eaft  fhore  of  the  .Seneca 

'■'  Lake,  and  the  Maflachufetts  lands  in  the  county  of  Ontario  ;  north,  by 

.'  part  of  Lake  Ontario  near  Eort  Ofv/ego  ;  fouth  by  a  ridge  of  the  AUc- 

.  gany  mountains  and  the   Pennfylvania  line  ;  and  eaft,   by  the  ■  Tufcarora 

'  Creek  (v^'hich  falls  nearly  into  the  middle  of  the  Oaeida  lake)  and  that 

5  part  of  Montgomery  v/hich  has  been  fettling  by  the  New  England  people 

'jil  very  rapidly  fince  the  peace. 

'^.:  This  pleafimt  country  is  divided  Into  twenty-five  townfliips  of  6o,Coo 
^t  .acres  eacli,  which  are  again  fubdivided  into  100  convenient  faarras,  of  6co 
fj,  acres,  making  in  the  whole  2,500  farms. 

t .  ^  Eaft  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  the  country  isbroken  into  hills  with 
rich  intervening  vallies.  The  hills  are  clothed  thick  with  timber,  and 
•when  cleared  afford  fine  pafture  ;  the  vallies,  when  cultivated,  produce 
Avheat,  hemp,  flax,  peas,  grafs,  oat^,  Indian  corn,  &c. 

Befides  the  trees  already  meHtioHed,  there  are  in  various  parts  of  the 
ftate,  the  feveral  kinds  of  oak,  fuch  as  white,  red,  yellow,  black  and  chef- 
put  oak  ;  white,  yellow,  fpruce,  and  pitch  pines ;  cedar,  fir  tree,  butternyt, 
[';. 'afpin,  commonly  called  poplar,  whitewood,  which  in  Pennfylvania  is  call- 
■  ed  poplar,  and  in  Europe  the  tul-p  tree,  rock  maple,  the  linden  tree,  which, 
with  the  whitewood,  grows  on  the  low,  rich  ground,  the  buttonwood,  fhrub 
cianberrv,  the  fruit  of  which  hangs  in  clusters  like  grapes  as  large  as  cher- 
ries ;  this  flirub  too  grows  on  low  ground.  Befsdes  thefe  is  the  fumach, 
which  bears  clullcrs  of  red  berries  ;  the  Indians  chew  the  leaves  inftead  of 
[tobacco;  the  berrie?  are  ufed  in  dyes.  Of  the  ■commodities  produced 
'  from  culture,  wheat  is  the  itaple.  Of  this  article  in  wheat  and  flour, 
•equivalent  to  one  million  bufhels,  are  yearly  ex'ported.  Indian  corn  and 
peas  afe  likewife  raifed  for  exportation  ;  and  rye,  oats,  barley,  &c.  for 
4iome  confumption. 

In  fome  parts  of -the  (hne  large  dairlfs  are  kept,  which  f.!rnifh  for  the 
market  butter  and  ehecfe.  ,The  beft  lands  in  this  ftafe,  which  lie  along 
the  Mohawk  rlv^r,  and  north  of  ic,  and  weft  of  the  AUegauy  moumains, 
are  vet  moftly  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  but  are  moft  rapidly  fettling. 

The  county  of  CHnton,  in  the  moft  northern  part  of  the  Itate,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  and  Lake  GeQige,  lies  about  midway  between  Quebec  and 
New  York,  and  from  230  to  240  miles  from  each,  and,  in  1790,  was  fet- 
tled by  about  2000  inhabitants.  There  are  njv/  in  this  couniy  624  elec- 
tors and  probably  about  6,coo  fouh.  A  great  proportion  of  the  land",  ir; 
^this  county  are  of  an  excellent  quajify,  and  produce  in  abundance  the  vjri- 
,ous  kinds  of  grain  cultivated  in  other  parts  of  the  ftate.  The  inhabirants 
manufadhire  earthen  v/are,  pot  and  pearl  aili,  in  large  quantities!,  v/hich 
-they  export  to  New  York  or  Qufbec.  Their  wool' is  of.a  better  cualitA^ 
Gg3  t»-r. 
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tlian  that  which  is  produced  in  more  fouthcrn  climates,  their  beef  and  pork 
is  fecond  to  none  ;,  and  the  price  of  ftall  fed  beef  in  Montreal  (dillant  6a 
miles  from  PJattlburg)  is  fuch  as  to  encourage  the  farmers  to  drive  their 
cattle  to  that  market.  Their  forefts  fupply  them  witli  fugar  and  rnolaiTes, 
as  every  family,  with  no  more  implements  than  are  neceffary  for  commcii 
uie,  can  make  a  fufnciency  for  its  own  confumption,  and  that  at  a  feafon 
v.'lien  the  farmer  can  be  no  otherwife  employed.  '  The  foil  is  well  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  hemp.  The  land  carriage  from  any  part  of  the  country,  irj 
lianfporting  their  produce  to  New  York,  does  not  exceed  1 8  miles.  The 
carrying  place  at  Ticonderoga  is  one  mile  and  a  half ;  and  from  Fort 
George  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  lake  of  the  fame  name,  to  Fort  Edward, 
is  but  14  miles  ;  after  whicji  there  are  two  or  three  fmall  obftrudtions  by- 
falls,  which  are  about  to, be  removed  by  the  proprietors  of  the  northern  ca- 
nal. From  this  county  to  Quebec  are  annually  fent  large  rafts  ;  the  rap-, 
ids  at  St.  John's  and  Chamblee  being  the  only  interruptions  in  the  naviga- 
tion, and  thofe  not  fo  great  but  that,  at  fome  feafons,  batteaux  with  fixty 
bulhels  of  fait  can  afcend  them.  At  this  diilance  from  the  fea,  fait  is 
fold  at  half  a  dollar  a  bufiiel. 

In  the  noithern  and  unfettled  parts  of  the  (late,  are  a  plenty  of  moofe,' 
deer,  bears,  fome  beavers^  martins,  and  molt  other  inhabitants  of  the  foreft;^ 
except  wolves.,  Ducks,  growfe,  pigeons,  and  fi(h  of  niany  kinds,  and  par-/ 
ticuiarly  falmon,  are  taken  in  great  abundance  in  different  p;uts,  apd  efpc-' 
cially  in  the  county  of  Clinton.  At  the  mouth  of  Sai£\,uac  river,  which 
falls  into  Champlain,  the  falmon  are  found  in  fuch  plenty,  that  it  is  ufual 
to  take  4  or  500  in  a  day  with  fpears  and  fmall  fcoop  nets.  They  are: 
caught  from  May  till  November,  and  make  excellent  falted  pfovlfions,  and 
every  cottager,  by  fpending  aa  hour  in  the  evening,  may  obtain  a  fuffiicient 
fupply  for  his  flimily. 

Population  and  Character.]  For  the  population  of  this  ftjke, 
according  to  the  cenfas  of  1790,  and  1795,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
table  of  divifions.  In  1786  the  number  of  inftabitants  was  238,897,  of 
which  18,889  were  blacks.  In  1756  there  were  96,775  inhabitants  in- 
cluding 13,542  blacks.  The  average  annual  increslc  of  inhabitants  in  this 
flate,  from  1756,  to  1786,  was  4,^54,  The  annual  increafe  for  the  4 
years  fucceeding  1786,  v/as  up\vards  of  25,000.  A  great  proportion  of- 
this  increafe  conlKls  of  emigrants  from  the  New  England  Hates.  The 
population  for  every  fquare  mile,  including  the  whole  ftate,  is. nearly  eight, 
which  fhews  tliat  a  great  part  of  the  Hate  is  yet  unfettled. 

The  effech  of  the  revolution  have  been  as  greatly  and  as  happilv  kk 
by  this,  as  by  any  of  the  United  States.  The  accelfion  of  inliabitant^i 
within  a  fev/  years  has  been  great,  even  bej'ond  calculation  ;  and  lo  long 
as  lands  can  be  obtained  upon  advantageous  terms,  and  with  u  good  title, 
and  the  general  government  continues  tag»rotedl  induftry  and  encourage 
comnKrce,  fo  long  they  will  continue  ^^Rncreafe.  The  new  fettlemeni? 
that  are  forming  in  the  northern  and  w^Brn  parts  of  the  ftate,  ar-  piincir 
pally  by  people  from  New  England.  B|t  is  remarkable  that  the  Dutcli 
enterprise  fev/  or  no  fotdements.  A^np,  all  the  new  townfliips  that 
have  been  Ictllod  nnce  the  peace,  (and  they  have  been  aflonlihingly  numer- 
ous) it  is  not  known  that  one  Uts  been  fettkd  by  the  Dutch.  Although 
they  arc  a:  "intent  uppn  finin"  as  other  people,  ihQv  hjid  raLl'icr  rellfecure 

-  0/    ' 
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frf"  what  they  poflefs,  than  ha2:ard  all  or  even  a  part,  in  uncertain  attempts 
to  increafe  it. 

The  Englifh  language  is  generally  fpoken  throughout  the  ftate,  but  is 
not  a  little  corrupted  by  the  Dutch  dialeft,  which  is  flill  l]:)oken  in  fomc 
counties,  particular  in  King's,  Ulfter,  Albany,  arid  that  part  of  Orange 
iwhich  lies  fouth  of  the  mountains.  But  as  Dutch  fchools  are  almoft,  if 
.not  wholly  difcontinued,  that  language  in  a  few  generations,  will  probably 
ceafe  to  be  ufed  at  all.  And  the  increafe  of  Englifh  fchools  has  already 
had  a  perceptible  effed:  in  the  improvement  of  the  Englifh  language. 

The  manners  of  the  people  differ  as  well  as  their  language.  The  ancef- 
tors  of  the  inhabitants  io  the.  fouthern  and  middle  parts  of  Long  Ifland, 
v/ere  either  natives  of  England,  or  the  immediate  defcendants  of  the  firfb 
fettlers  of  New  England,  and  their  manners  and  cuftoms  are  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  their  anccftors.  The  counties  inhabited  by  the  Dutch,  have  adopted 
the  Englifh  manners  in  a  great  degree,  but  ftill  retain  many  modes,  partio- 
uliii-ly  in  their  religion,  which  are  peculiar  to  the HoUandeis.  They  are  in- 
Julhious,  neat  and  economical  in  the  management  of  their  fjrms  and  their 
families.  Whatever  bufinefs  they  purfue,  they  generally  follow  the  old 
track  of  their  forefathers,  and  feldom  invent  any  new  improvements  in  ag- 
•riculture,  manufadures  or  mechanics.  'They  were  the  firfl:  fettlers  of  this 
ftate,  and  were  particularly  friendly  to  the  Engliih  colony  that  fettled  at 
Plymouth  in  New  England,  in  1(^20  ;  and  continued  to  be  amicably  dif- 
pofed  towards  the  Englifh  colonies  eaft  of  them,  until  the  unhappy  diJ(pute 
arofe  concerning  the  lands  on  Connedlicut  river. 

The  revolution  and  its  confequences,  have  had  a  very  perceptible  influ- 
'ence  in  diffufing  a  fj>irit  of  liberality  among  the  Dutch,  and  in  difpelling 
!t!ie  clouds  of  ignorance  and  national  prejudice.  Schools,  academies  and 
colleges  are  eftabliflied  and  ellablilhing  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
in  the  Engliih.  and  learned  languages,  and  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  a 
Jiterary  and  fcientific  fpirit  is  evidently  increafing.  If  fuch  are  the  bud- 
,dings  of  improvement  in  the  dawn  of  our  empii'e,  what  a  rich  har\'eft  may 
;we  expedi:  in  its  meridian. 

The  city  of  New  York  is  inhabited  principally  by  merchants,  pliyficians, 
•lawyers,  mechanics,  fkop-kcepers  and  tradefmen,  compofed  of  ahiiofl  ail' 
nations  and  religions.  They  are  generally  refpei^able  in  their  fuveral 
profefiions,  and  fuftain  the  .reputation  of  honeff,  punftual,  fair  dealers. 

The  manners  and  character  of  the  inliabitants  of  every  colony  or  ftate, 
will  take  their  colouring,  in  a  g.-eater  or  lefs  degree,  from  the  peculiar 
man«crs  cf  the  firft  fettlers.  It  is  much  more  natural  for  emigrants  to  a 
fcttlement  to  adopt  the  cuftoms  of  the  original  inhabitants,  than  the  contra- 
-ry,  even  though  the  emigrants  fhould,  in  length  of  time,  become  the  moft 
.■numerous.  Hence  it  is  that  the  neatnefs,  ]>:u  ilmony  and  induftry  of  the 
Dutch  were  early  imitated  by  the  firft  Englifh  fcttleis  in  this  province,  >and» 
until  the  revolution,  formed  a  diftinguifhing  trait  in  their  provincial  charafter. 
It  is  ftill  diicernible,  though  in  a  much  lefs  degree,  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue vifible  for  many  years  to  come. 

Befides  the   Dutch  and  Englifh  already  mertioned,  there  are  In  tlu« 

:ftate  many  emigrants  from   Scotland,   Ireland,'  Germany,  and  fome  few 

from  France.     Many   Germans  are   fettled  on  the   Mohawk,   and  fome 

.Scotch  people  cp  the  Hudfon,  in  the  county  of  Walhington.    The  principa'. 
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part  of  the  two  former  fettled  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  retain  the 
manners,  the  reUgion,  wnd  feme  of  them  the  language  of  their  refpeftiva 
countries.  The  French  emigrants  fettled  principally  at  New  Rochelie  and 
en  Staten  Ifland,  and  their  defcendants,  fcveral  of  them,  now  fill  feme  of 
the  highelt  ofRces  in  the  United  States.  The  prefent  governor  of  the 
Ihite  is  one  of  them. 

Chief  Towns.]     There  are  three  incorporated  cities  in  this  ftate  ; 
New  York,  Albany  and  HudJbn. 

New  York  is  the  capital  of  the  ftate,  and  ftands  on  the  fouthweft  point 
of  Manhattan,  commonly  called  New  York  Ifland,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Hudfon  and  Eaft  rivers.  The  principal  part  of  the  city  lies  on  the 
ea(l  fide  of  the  ifland,  'although  the  buildings  extend  from  one  river  to  the 
other.  The  length  of  the  city  on  Eaft  river  is  about  two  miles  ;  but  falls 
Ihort  of  that  diftance  on  the  banks  of  the  Hlidfon.  Its  breadth,  on  an  av- 
erage, is  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  mile  ;  and  its  circumference  may  be 
four  miles.  The  plan  of  the  city  is  not  peifecHy  regular,  but  is  laid  but 
with  reference  to  the  fituation  of  the  ground.  The  ground  which  was  un- 
occupied before  the  peace  of  1783,  was  laid  out  in  parallel  ftreeis  of  conve- 
nient width,  which  has  had  a  good  effedt  upon  the  parts  of  the  city  lately 
built.  The  principal  ftreets  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  rivers.  Thefe- 
arc  interfered,  though  not  at  right  angles,  by  ftreets  running  from  river 
to  river.  In  die  width  of  the  Itreets  there  is  a  great  diverfity.  Water 
ftreet  and  Pearl  ftreet,  which  occupy  the  banks  of  Erft  river,  are  very 
conveniently  Ijtuated  for  biiflnefs,  but  they  are  low  and  too  narrow  ;  not 
admitting  in  fome  places  of  walks  on  the  fides  for  foot  paflengers.  Broad 
ftreet,  extending  from  the  exchange  to  city  hail,  is  fufficicntly  wide. 
This  was  originally  built  on  each  fide  of  the  creek,  which  penetrated  al- 
moft  to  the  city  hull.  This  flreet  is  low,  but  pleafant.  But  the  moft 
convenient  and  agreeable  part  of  the  city  is  tht  Broadway.  It  begins  at  a 
jj(»int  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  liudfon  and  Ealt  rivers — 
occupies  the  height  of  land  between  them,  upon  a  true  meridionaJ  line — 
riles  gently  to  tiic  norlliward — is  nearly  70  feet  wide — adorned,  where  the 
fort  formerly  ftood,  (v.hich  has  lately  been  levelled)  with  an  elegant  brick 
edifice  for"  the  accommodation  of  the  governor  of  tlie  itate,  and  a  public 
walk  fioni  the  cxtrcni:ty  of  the  point,  occujiying  tlie  ground  of  the  lower 
batuiy  which  is  now  demolilhtd ;  alfo  with  two  Epifcopal  cliurches  and 
a.  number  of  elegant  private  bvaldings.  It  terminate<!,  to  the  northward, 
in  a  tiiangular  area,  frontinri  the  biidcv.'Jl  and  aims-houle,  and  commands 
Horn  any  poinc,  a  y^v:  of  ihe  Bay  and  Nanoius.  — 

tii.icc  ihc  year  17815,  ths-t  pr.rt  of  the  city,  which  was  buried  in  ru-ns 
during  t":..'  war,  has  been  rapidly  rebuilding,  the  llreets  widened,  ftrait.-r.- 
td,  i.i.l'jd  in  the  middle  under  an  angle  fuiilcicnt  to  carry  ofl'  the  water 
to  ilic  fids  gutters,  and  foot-ways  of  brick,  insde  on  each  fide.  At  thw 
lime,  the  pan  tl:at  \vas  dctiioycd  by  fire  is  all  covered  with  elegant  brick, 
houic"!. 

Wull  lUcct  ir.  generally  ro  feet  wi<le  and  eletatcd,  and  the  building-,  el- 

cp^xM.     Hanover  fquarc  and  Dock  ftre;t  are  conveniently  rnuated  tor  bu- 

rncl-?,  and  the  hcufcs  well  built.      Williafn  Ibeet  is  alfo  elevated  ani 

•lynvcnicnt,  and  is  the  priacipal  maike:  for  rctailiag  dry  goods.     Many. 
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of  the  other  ftreets  are  pleafant,  i)ut  mijft  of  them  are  irregular  and  nar- 
row. 

The  houfes  are  generally  built  of  brick,  anc^  the  roofs  tiled.  There  arc 
remaining  a  few  houfes  built -after  the  old  Dutch  manner  ;  but  the  Engllilr 
tafte  has  prevailed  almofl:  a  century. 

Upon  the  fouthweft  point  of  the  land,  a  fort  with  four  baflions,  former- 
ly ftood,  and  alfo  a  battery  below.  The  area  of  the  fort  contained  an  el- 
egant houfe  for  the  accommodation  of  the  royal  governors,  and  was  confum- 
ed  by  lire  in  Gov.  Tryon's  time.  This' fort  and  battery  were  removed  in 
the  year  1791. 

The  moil:  magnificent  edifice  in  this  city  is  Federal  Ilall,  fituated  at  the 
head  of  Broad  itreet,  where  its  front  appears  to  great  advantage.  The 
bafement  ftory  is  Tufcany  and  is  pierced  with  feven  openings  ;  four  mafTy 
pillars  in  the  centre,  fupport  four  Doric  columns  and  a  pefliment.  Tiie 
frieze  is  ingenioully  divided,  to  admit  1 3  (tars  in  metopes  ;  thtfe  with  the 
American  Eagle,  and  other  infignia  in  the  pediment,  and  the  tablets' over 
the  v/indows,  filled  with  the  13  arrows  and  the  olive  branch  united,  mark 
it  as  a  building  defignated  for  national  purpofes.  After  entering  from  the 
Bgroad  ftreet,  we  find  a  plainly  finilhed  fquare  room  flagged  with  (tone, 
and  to  which  the  citizens  have  free  accefs  ;  from  this  we  eater  the  veftlbule 
in  the  centre  of  the  pile,  which  leads  in-front  to  the  iloor  of  the  Reprefen- 
tatives  room,  or  real  Federal  Hally  and  through  two  arolies  on  ejich  (ide 
by  a  public  ftair-cafe  on  the  left,  and  by  a  private  one  on  the  right,  to  t'ne 
fenate  chamber  arid  lobbies. 

This  veftibule  is  paved  with  marble,  is  very  loftv  and  well  finiflied; 
^he  lower  part  is  of  a  light  ruftic,  which  liipports  a  handfome  iron  gallery ; 
the  upper  half  is  in  a  lighter  ftyle,  and  is  finilhed  with  a  fitylight  of  about 
12  by  18  feet,  which  is  decorated  with  a  profufion  of  ornament  in  the 
ficheft  tafte.  The  reprefentatives  room  is  a  fpacious  and  elegant  apart- 
ment, 61  feet  deep,  5 8"  wide  and  36  high,  a  coved  ceihng  of  about  10  feet 
high  not  included.  This  room  is  of  an  octangular  form  ;  tour  of  its  fidls 
are  rounded  in  the  manner  of  nitches,  and  give  a  graceful  Variety  ,to  the 
whole.  The  windows  are  large,  and  placed  1 6  feet  from  the  floor  ;  all 
below  them  is  finilhed  with  plain  wainfcot,  interrupted  only  by  four  chim- 
nies  ;  but  above  thefe  a  number  of  Tonic  columns  and  pil<^i'iers  with  their- 
proper  entablature  are  very  judicioufly  difpofed,  and  give  great  elegance. 
In  the  pannels  between  the  windows,  trophies  are  carvedj  and  the  letter'? 
U.  S.  in  a  cypher  furrounded  with  laurel.  The  fpeaker's  chair  is  oppo- 
iite  the  great  door  and  raifed  by  fevera!  fteps  ;  the  chairs  for  the  member.} 
are  ranged  femicircuiarly,  in  two  rows  in  front  of  ihe  fpeakiT-,  Thjxc  ai  i 
two  galleries,  for  the  accommodation  of  ipedators. 

On  the  left  of  the  vellibule  is  a  lol/by  19  by  48  feet,  finifhv'^d  with  ':'. 
can  pilafters.  This  leads  to  the  fenate  .chamber,  which  is  40  rcet  long,  ;^  j; 
'  wide,  and  20  high,  with  an  arched  ceiling.  It  has  three  windows  in  front 
and  three  back.  Thofe  in  front  open  Into  a  gallevy  I2  icet  deep,  guirdei 
by  an  elegant  iron  railing.  In  thi.-i  pallery  our  beloved  Presij-ikn  a- 
Washington,  attended  by  the  fenate  and  hoxife  of  feprcfeutativ'cs,  too-c 
his  oath  of  office  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  and  in  prcfeuce  of  a  large  coiicourf: 
of  people  afiemblcd  in  front,  at  the  coainjeacomcn'.  of  t.hc  cps!£:ion  of  tl^e 
Federal  Conftitution. 
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The  fenate  chamber  is  decorated  with  pilafters,  of  an  order  Inveoted  hj 
Major  L'Enfant  the  ^dhited,  whicli  have  a  magnificent  appearance.  The 
marble  which  is  ufed  in  the  chimnies  is  American  ;  and  ^r  beauty  of 
ftiades  and  polifh,  is  equal  to  any  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  BeCdes  thefe 
there  are  feveral  other  rooms  for  ufe  and  convenience  ;  a  library,  lobbies 
and  committee-rooms  above,  and  guard-rooms  below.  The  building  on 
the  whole  does  much  credit  to  the  ingenuity  -and  abilities  of  the  architeft. 
.Since  the  removal  of  congrefs,  for  whofe  accommodation  it  was  thus  orna- 
mented, it  has  been  occupied  by  the  ftate  legiflature,  and  by  the  courts. 

The  other  public  buildings  in  the  city  are  three  houfes  for  public  worfhip 
for  the  Dutch  Reformed  church,  four  Prelbyterian  churches,  three  ' 
Epifcopal  churcjies,  two  for  German  Lutherans  and  -Calvinifts,  two 
Friends'  meeting-houfes,  two  for  Baptitb,  two  for  Methodlfts,  one  for 
Moravians,  one  Roman  Catholic  church,  one  French  Proteftant  church, 
out  of  repair,  and  a  Jev/s'  fynagogue.  Befides  thefe  there  is  the  governor's 
houfe,  already  mentioned,  a  handfome  building,  the  college,  gaol,  and  fev- 
eral other  buildings  of  lefs  note.  The  city  is  accommodated  with  four 
markets  in  different  parts,  which  are  furnifhed  with  a  great  .plenty  and 
\aricty  of  provifions  in  neat  and  excellent  order. 

The  government  of  the  city  (which  was  incorporated  in  1696)  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  a  mayor,  alderrnen  and  common  council.  The  city  is 
divided  into  feven  wards,  in  each  of  which  there  is  chofen  annually  by  th.e 
people  an  alderman  and  an  afliltant,  who,  together  wi:h  the  recoiyer,  are 
appointed  annually  by  the  council  of  appointment. 

The  mayor's  court,  whieh  is  held  from  time  to  time  by  adjournment,  is 
in  high  re^putanon  as  a  court  of  law. 

A  court  of  feflions  is  likewife  held  for  the  trial  of  crrnxinal  caufes. 
The  fituatlon  of  the  city  is  both  healthy  and  pleafant.     Surrounded  on 
■iW  fides  by  water,  it  is  rcfreflied  with  cool  breezes  in  fummer,  and  the  air 
in  winter  is  more  temperate  than  in  other  places  under  the  fame  parallel. 

This  city  is  erteemcd  the  moft  eligible  Situation  for  commerce  in  the 
X"''nited  States.  It  almofl  neceffarlly  commands  the  trade  of  one  half 
New  Jerfcy,  mofl  of  that  of  Conneflicut,  and,  part  of  that  of  Maifachufetts, 
and  almolT:  the  whole  of  Vermont,  belldcs  the  whole  fertile  interior  coim- 
try,  which  is  penetrated  by  one  of  the  largefl  rivers  in  AmeriA.  This 
city  imports  moft  of  the  goods  conflimed  between  a  line  of  30  miles  eaft  of 
Connecticut  river,  and  20  miles  veil  of  the  Hudfon,  which  is  130  miles; 
and  between  the  ocean  and  the  confines  of  Canada,  about  400  miles  ;  a 
.-onfidciablc  portion  of  which  is  tljc  heft  peopled  of  any  part  of  the  United 
JSlatcs ;  and  tlie  whole  territory  contains  nearly  a  million  people,  or  one- 
v'ifth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  union.  Befidcs  fomc  of  the  other  Hates  are 
"]|->.irti;illy  fupplicd  with  goods  from  New  York.  But  in  the  (laple  coni- 
n.o.iity  flour,  I-or.nfylvania  and  Maryland  have  exceeded  it,  the  fupcrflne 
^^lur  of  thofe  flates  comm;'.ndirg  a  higher  price  than  that  of  New  York  ; 
not  that  the  quality  of  the  grain  is  worfc,  but  bccaule  greater  attention  ii 
paid  in  thofc  llatcs  to  the  infpcdion  and  manulavUire  of  that  article. 

In  the  nuuiuiai^turc  likewife  of  iron,  paper,  cabinetworks,  &c.  Pennfyl- 
vania  exceeds  not  only  New  Yoi!:,  but  all  her  filler  llates.     In  times  of 
peace,  liuwever,  New  York  will  command  more  commercial  bufmefs  tlian.- 
jny  tonn  in  rh-  United  State?.     In  lime  of  v/jr  it  viU  be  infccure,  with^, 

cut 
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.«ut  a  marine  force  ;  but  a  fmall  number  of  fhips  wiil  be  able  to  defend  i» 
from  the  mofi:  formidable  attacks  by  fea. 

A  want  of  good  water  is  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  citizens  ;  there 
being  few  wells  in  the  city.  Moft  of  the  people  are  fupplied  every  day 
with  frefh  water,  conveyed  to  their  doors  in  caUcs,  from  a  pump  near  the 
head  of  Queen  ftreet,  which  receives  it  from  a  fpring  almofi:  a  mile  from 
the  centre  of  the  -city.  This  well  is  about  20  feet  deep  and  four  feet  diam- 
eter. The  average  quantity  drawn  daily  from  this  remarkable  well,  is  1 10 
hoglheads  of  130  gallons  each.  In  fome  hot  furamer  days  216  hogsheads 
have  been  drawn  from  it ;  and  wi^at  is  very  fingular,  there  is  never  more 
or  lefs  than  about  three  feet  water  in  the  well.  The  water  is  fold  com-. 
monly  at  three  pence  a  hogfhead  at  the  pump.  Several  propofals  have 
been  made  by  individuals  to  fupply  the  citise.ns  by  pipes  5  but  none  have 
yet  been  accepted. 

On  a  general  view  of  this  city,  as  defcribed  40  years  ago,  snd  in  its 
prefent  ftate,  the  comparifon  is  flattering  to  the  prefent  age  ;  particularly 
ihe  improvements  in  tafte,  elegance  of  manners,  and  that  eafy  unatfeded 
civility  and  politenefs  which  form  the  happinefs  of  focial  intercourfe. 

It  is  found,  by  a  memorandimi  in  one  of  the  old  regiftcrs,  that  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  the  eity,  taken  by  order  of  the  king  in  the  year  1697, 
was  as  follows  : 

fMen  946  J- J.,,,  , 

Whites.  J  ^°"^^"  ,.  ^^^^     Negroes.-^  Women 

^  "lYormg  men  and  boys       864  J. Boys  and  girls     i6r 

(_  Young  women  and  girls  099 

Total         3727  ^       _       51$ 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  in  1756, 
was  10,881  ;  1771,  21,863  ;  1786,  23,614;  1790,  33,131  ;  i.79'^» 
7,272  ekaors  ;   probably  about  70,000  inhabitan-s. 

Albany  is  fituated  upon  the  well  fide  of  Hudfon's  river,  .i6o~miks 
north  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  latitude  42°  36',  and.is  by  charter  grant- 
ed in  1686,  one  mile  upon  the  river,  and  16  miles  back'.  The  hoiiies  are 
built  moftly  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  upon  Pearl,  Market,  and  Water 
ftreets,  and  fix  other  ftreets  or  lanes  which  crofs  them  at  right  angles. 
They  are  moftly  built  in  the  old  Dutch  Gothic  ftyle,  witli  the  gable  cod  to 
the  ftreet,  which  cuftom  the  full  fettlers  brought  v/ith  theni  from  Holland. 
The  gable  end  is  commonly  of  brick,  with  the  heavy  moulded  ornament  of 
flaunting  with  nitcb.'s,  like'liairs,  and  an  iron  horfe,  for  a  weathercock,  at 
top.  The  houfes  are  feldom  more  than  one  (Wy  ""d  '^  h-^^^  1^''S^'>>  ^"o 
have  but  little  convenience,  and  lefs  elegance  ;  but  they  are  kept  very  near, 
being  rubbed  with  a  mop  almoft  every  day,  and  fcoured  every  week. 
Many  nev/  houfes,  however,  have  lately  been  built  in  tliis  city,  all  in  ihg 
modern  ftyle  ;  the  inhabitants  are  paving  tlie  ftreets  in  the  New  VorJi  pLtn, 
v.'ith  foot-ways,  and  making  other  improvement?. 

The  city, of  Albany  contains  about  12  or  1400  houfco,  and^  5000  m^ 
habitants,  collefted  from  various  parts.  As  grtst  a  variety  of  i-inguai^e. 
are  fpoken  in  Albany,  as  in  anv  town  in  the  United  SLa:ce,_but  tlic  Ln;:,. 
iJih  predominates,  and  tlge  ufe  of  every  other  i;  condandy  kiLning.     Ast- 
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venturers,  in  purfuit  of  wealth,  are  led  here  by  the  advantages  for  trade 
v.'hich  this  place  affords. 

Albany  is  unrivalled  in  its  fituation.  It  ftands  on  the  bank  of  one  of 
ti-ie  fined  rivers  in  the  world,  at  the  head  of  floop  navigation.  It  enjoys 
a  fjlubrious  air,  as  is  evinced  by  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  the 
natural  emporium  of  the  increaling  trade  of  a  large  extent  of  country 
vert  and  north  ;  a  country  of  an  excellent  foil,  abounding  in  every  article 
for  the  Weft  Ii^ia  market ;  plentifully  watered  with  navigable  Jakes, 
creeks,  and  rivers  ;  as  yet  only  partially  peopled,  but  fettling  with  almoft 
unexampled  rapidity,  and  capable  of  affording  lubfiftence  and  affluence  to  , 
millions  of  inhabitants.  No  part  of  America  affords  a  more  eligible 
opening  for  emigrants  than  this-  And  when  the  contemplated  locks  and 
c-anals  are  completed,  and  convenient  roads  opened  into  every  part  of  the 
country,  all  which  will,  it  is  expefled,  be  accomplifned  in  a  few  years, 
Albany  will  probably  increafe  imd  flourilh  beyond  aKnoft  every  other  city 
tr  town  in  the  United  States.  The  trade  of  Albany,  indeed,  already  in- 
creafcs  with  great  rapidity.  They  fenflbly  feel  the  good  efFeds  of  eftab- 
lifliments  made  immediately  after  the  peace.  Thefe  effedts  will  multiply 
when  the  immenfe  quantities  of  produce  which  are  now  fold  to  fupply  the 
multitudes  of  new  fettlers,  (who  will  focn  be  abk  to  fupply  themfelves) 
(hall  be  diverted  from  thefe  channels  and  fent  to  Albany. 

The  well  water  in  this  city  is  extremely  bad,fcarcely  drinkable  by  thofe 
who  are  not  accuftomed  to  it.  It  oozes  through  a  ftitf  blue  clay,  and  it 
imbibes  in  its  paiTagc,  the  fine  particles  common  to  that  kind  of  foil.  This 
difcolours  it,  and  when  expofed  any  length  of  time  to  the  air,  it  acquires  a 
^ifagretable  taHe.  Indeed  all  the  water  for  cooking  is  brought  from  the 
liver,  and  manv  families  ufc  it  to  drink.  The  water  In  the  wells  is  un- 
whckfomc,  facing  full  of  little  infeds,  rcfembling,  except  ■  in  fize,  thofe 
■which  we  frequently  fee  in  ftagnated  rain  water.  But  the  inhabiunis  arc 
about  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  by  conftrufting  v-ater-works,  to  convey- 
good  water  into  the  citv. 

At  Bath,  oppofite  tiiis  citv,  a  large,  neatly  fioiflud,  and  ingenioufly 
conflrucf^tcd  hathm^-havjc  has  liitcly  been  eret'^cd,  divided  into  four  apart- 
ments, in  •which  the  vilitants  ni;Ly  be  accommodated  at  pleatiiie,  with  a 
warm,  coiH,  or  fliower  bath,  onlv  by  tlie  turning  of  a  cock. 

Tiie  public  buildinoR  are  a  ]x)w  l>utch  church,  one  for  Preft)ytorians, 
«ne  for  Germans  cr  High  Dutih,  on^:  for  Epifcopalians,  a  hofpital,  th 
City  hall,  a  handrnmc  brick  gaol,  and  the  city  hotel. 
A  bank  w.rj  eftabiilhed  lieu-  in  '.794. 

Hi'iisoN  Ik'.s  lud  the  mcii  rapid  growth  of  any  place  in  America,  if  we 
except  Bahin)(.rei  in  Maryland.  It  is  fituattd  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Huil- 
•Jon's  river,  in  I.itin3«le  42°  23',  and  ir,  130  m\\:&  north  of  New  York  ;  30 
1.1  I."  fouth  ot  /•. ibany,  and  four  mU'.s  weti  horn  Old  Claverack  Tov/n. 
1:  <,  furrounded  by  un  exter.five  and  futile  back  country,  and,  in  proportion 
to  its  hze  and  population,  carries  on  a  largo  trade. 

No  lun.-er  a^o  tlian  the  autumn  of  I'/b?,  Mcfiis.  Scth  and  Thomas 
J<nkinv,  litiij  P»(nidc:u-o,  i.-i  the  llate  of  Rhpde  Ifland,  having  firft  rc- 
■connoitcrcd  all  lUc  way  up  the  river,  lixcd  on  the  unfettkd  fpct  wiier? 
Hudfon  now  ll.*ii'.!!:,  for  a  town.  To  this  fpot  they  found  the  river  w;^t 
'.  -nu-ibh-  for  v.-{r..'ls  of  any  fize.     Tl-ey  ^.urchakd  a  ira«5t  of  about  a  mile 
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fquarc,  bordering  on  the  river,  with  a  large  bay  to  the  fouthward,  and  di-" 
divided  it  into  30  parcels  or  fhares.  Other  adventurers  were  admitted  t^i, 
proportions,  and  the  town  was  kid  out  in  fquares,  formed  by  fpacious 
ilreets,  crofling  each  other  at  right  angles.  Each  fquare  contains  30  lots, 
two  deep,  divided  by  a  20  feet  alley  ;  each  lot  is  50  feet  in  front  and  120 
feet  in  depth. 

In  the  fpring  of  1784,  feveral  houfes  and  ftores  were  eret^ed.  Th« 
increafe  of  the  town  from  this  period  to  tlie  fpring  of  i  7 86,  two  years  only, 
was  adonifiiingiy  rapid,  and  reflefls  great  honour  upon  the  enterprizin^ 
and  perfevering  {jjirit  of  the  original  founders.  In  the  fpace  of  time  juft 
mentioned,  no  lefs  than  150  dwelKng-houfes,  befides  fhops,^  barns,  and 
Other  buildings,  four  ware-houfes,  feveral  wharves,  fpermaceti  works, 
a  covered  rope-walk,  and  one  of  the  beft  diftilleries  in  America,  were 
erefted,  and  1500  fouls  coliedced  on  a  fpot,  which  three  years  before,  v.'as 
improved  as  a  farm,  and  bat  tw9  years  before  began  to  be  built.  Its  in- 
creafe fmce  has  been  very  rapid  ;•  a  printing- 'office  has  been  eftabliflied,  and 
feveral  public  buildings  have  been  ereded,  befides  dwelling-houfes,  (lores, 
&c.  The  inhabitants  are  plentifully  and  conveniently  fupplied  with  water, 
brought  to  their  cellars  i»  wooden  pipes,  from  a  fjning  two  miles  from  die 
town. 

It  (lands  on  an  eminence  from'  v,  hich  are  extenfive  and  delightful  view:^ 
to  the  north  weft,  north,  and  round  that  way  to  the  foutheaft,  confifting  of 
hills  and  vallies,  variegated  with  woods  and  orchards,  cornfields  and  mea- 
dows, with  the  river,  which  is  in  moft  places  a  mile  over,  and  ma}'  be  fee»i 
a  confiderabie  diftanee  to  the  northward,  forming  a  number  of  ba}^  and 
creeks.  From  the  fouthcaft  to  the  fouthweft,  the  city  is  fcreened  with  hiJis 
at  different  diftances,  and  weft,  afar  off  over  the  river  and  a  large  valley,' 
the  profpeft  is  bounded  by  a  chain  of  ftupendous  mouniains,  called  the 
Katts  Kill,  running  to  the  weft-northweft,  which  add  magnificence  and 
fublimity  to  UiC  whole  fcene.  , 

Upwards  of  1200  flcighs  entered  the  city  daily,  for  feveral  da^s  togeth- 
er, in  February,  1786,  loaded  with  grain  of  various  kinds,  boards,  fhingles, 
ftaves,  hoops,  iron-ware,  ftone  for  building,  firewood,  and  fundiy  articles 
of  prOvifion  for  the  market,  from  which  fome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
advantage  of  its  fituation,  with  refped  to  the  country  adjacent,  which  is 
every  way  extenfive  and  fertile,  particularly  weftward.  The  original 
proprietors  of  Hudfon,  oiFered  to  purchafe  a  trad  of  land  adjoining  tlie 
fouth  part  of  the  city  of  Albany,  and  were  conftrained,  by  a  refulal  of  the 
propofition,  to  become  competitors  for  tKe  commerce  of  the  northern 
country,  vhen  otherwife  they  would  ha\ie  added  great  wealth  and  conle- 
quence  to  Albany. 

Poughkeepfie  is  tlie  fliire  town  cf  Dutchefs  county,  and  is  (ituatcd  upon 
the  eaft  fide  of  Hudfon's  river,  and  north  of  Wapping  kill  or  creek.     It 
{'^/is  a  pleafant  little  town,  and   has  frequently   been   the   feat  of  the  ftate 
government. 

Lanfinburg,  formerly  called  the  New  Clt\'',  ftands  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
Hudfon,  juft  oppofite  the  fouth  branch  of  Mohawk  river,  and  10  miles 
north  of  Albany.  It  is  a  very  flourifliing  place,  pleafantly  fituated  on  a. 
plaiil  at  the  foat  of  a  hill. 

Troy, 
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Troy,  feren  niks  north  of  Albany,  is  a  thriving  place  of  ahoti  2Ci$ 
houfes.     Veffels  of  conliderable  burden  pafs  up  to  this  place. 

Kingfton  is  the  county  town  of  Ulfter.  Before  it  was  burnt  by  th« 
Britifh,  in  1777,  it  contained  about  200  houfes,  regularly  built  on  an  ele- 
vated dry  plain,  at  the  mouth  of  a  little  pleafanf  ftream,  called  Efopus 
kill  or  creek,  that  empties  into  the  Hudion  ;  but  is  nearly  two  miles  weft 
from  the  ri-v-er.     The  tov/n  has  been  rebuih. 

Skene<5):ady  is  16  miles  noithwefl:  of  Albany,  in  Albany  county,  fituated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  .river.  The  town  is  compadl  and  regular, 
built  of  brick,  and,  excepting  a  few,- in  the  old  Dutch  ftyle,  on  a  rich  flat- 
of  low  land,  fui  rounded  with  hills.  Tho.  windings  of  the  river  through  the 
town),  and  the  hclds,  which  are  ofteD  overflowed  In  the  Ipring,  afford  a 
beautiful  profpccft  about  harveft  time.  As  it  is  at  the  foot  of  navigation  on 
a  long  river,  which  pafles  through  a  very  fertile  country,  one  would  fuppofe  • 
it  to  embrace  njuch  of  the  commerce  of  it ;  but  originally  knowing  no- 
other  than  the  fur  trade,-  fince  the  rei'olution  the  place  has  decayed,  and 
110  advantage  been  taken  of  its  happy  fituation.  A  college  was  eftablifhed 
here  in  the  year  1 794. 

Pbttfburg  is  an  extenfive  townlhlp  in  Clinton  count)',  fituated  on  the 
verl  margin  of  Lake  Champlain.  Frpm  the  fouth  part  of  tlie  town,  the 
mount.'.ins  trend  away  wide  from  the  lake,  and  leave- a  charming  trad  of 
excellent  land,-  of  a  rich  loam,  well  watered,  and  about  an  ecjual  pr0{>ortioii 
fuitable  for  rneadow  and  for  tillage.  The  land  rifes  in  a  gentle  afcent  for 
r:vcral  miles  from  the  lake,  of  which  every  farm  will  have  a  deiightfut 
view.  Seven  years  ago,  this  townfhip  and  the  whole  county,  indeed,  which 
at  prefent  contains  feveral  tlioufand  inhabitants,  was  a  wildernefs  ;  no'w 
they  have  a  houfe  for  public  worfhip,  a  court-houfe,  and  gaol  ;  the  courts 
of  common  pleas  and  general  fefllons  of  the  peace,  fit  here  twice  in- a  year  ; 
they  have  artizans  of  almofi  every  kind  among  them,  and  furnifh  among; 
thcmfclvcs*  all  the  materials  for  building,  glafs  excepted.  Polite  circles 
may  here  be  found,  and  the  genteel  traveller  be  entertained  with  the  luxu- 
ries of  a  lea-port,  a  tune  on  the  harpftchord,  and  a  ph'ilofbphical  converfa- 
tion.  This,  with  many  other  inftances  of  the  kind,  fer\'e  to  veiify  a  pro- 
phetic remark,  in  a  letter  of  Concrefs  to  their  conftituents,  written  in  a  time 
of  gloomy  defpondency,  to  tlie  following  purport :  "  Vafl:  lakes  and  rivers, 
fcarcely  known  or  explored,  whofe  waters  have  rolled  for  ages  in  filence 
and  obfcurity  to  the  ccean,  and  extenuve  wildernefies  of  fertile  foil,  the 
dwelling  j.lace  of  favage  bcails,  fhall  yet  hear  the  din  of  induftry,  become 
fubfervicnt  to  commerce,  ifnd  boaft  delightful  villas,  gilded  fpires  and  fpa- 
cious  cities  rifmg  on  their  banks,  and  fields  loaded  with  the  fruit  of  culti- 
vation." 

Agriculture  ANDMAvrrACTV-ES.]  New  York,  tilllately, has  been 
confidcrably  behind  her  neighbours  in  New  England,  New  Jerfey  and 
Pennfylvama,  in  point  of  improvements  in  agriculture  and  manufactures. 
Among  other  reafons  of  tlii?  deSciency,  tiiat  of  v.  ant  of  enterprize  in  the 
inhabitants  was  not  the  leaft.  Indeed  tlieir  local  advantages  have  bee» 
luch  as  that  thry  have  grown  rich  v/ithgut  enterprize.  Befides,  land* 
have  hitherto  been  cheap,  and  farms  of  courfe  large,  and  it  requires  much 
Icfs  ingenuity  to  raife  1000  bufliels  of  wheat  upon  60  acres  of  land,  than 
to  raifc  the  fame  quantity  upon  30  acres.     So  long  therefore  as  the  far- 
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rtier  in  N&vv  York  could  have  60  acres  of  land,  to  raife  icco  bufhels  of 
wheat,  Ue  would -never  trouble. himfelf  to  find  out  how  he  could  raile  the. 
fiime  quantity  upon  half  the  land..    It  is  population  alone  that  ftanips  a 
talue  upon  lands,  and  lays  a  foundation  for  high  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture.    When  a  man  is  .obliged  to  maintain  a  family  on  a  fniall  farm,  his 
iiivention  is  exercifed  to  find  out  ei-ery  improvement  that  may  render  ifr 
more  produdive.     This  appears  to  be  the  great  reafon  why  the  lands  on 
Delaware  and  Connedicut  rivers,  produce  to  the  farmer  twice  as  much 
clear  profit,  as  lands  in  equal  quantity  and  of  the  fame  quality  upon  the 
Hudfon.      If  the  preceding  obfervations  be  juft,  improvements  will  keep 
|)ace  with  population  and  the  increafmg  value  of  lands.     Another  caufe 
which  heretofore  operated  in  preventing  agricultural  improvements  in  this 
ftate,  was  their  government,  which,  in  the  manner  it  was  condu&ed  until 
the  revolution,  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  improvements  of  almofl:  every 
kind,  and  particularly  in  agriculture.     The  governors  were  many  of  them 
land-jobbers,  bent  on  making  their  fortunes  ;■  and  being  invefted  with  power 
fo  do  this,  they  either  engrOiTed  for  themfelres,  or  patented  away  to  their 
particular  favourites,  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  whole  province.     This 
proved  an  effedtual  bar  to  population,  and  of  courfe,  kept. down  the  price 
of  lands,  and  fo  prevented  improvements  itf  agriculture.     It  ought  to  be 
obferved,  in  this  connexion,  that  thefe  overgrown  eftates  could  be  cultivat- 
ed only  by  the  hands  of  tenants,  who,  having  no  right  irt  the  {oil,  and  no 
certain  profped  of  continuing  upon  the  fai-m  which  they  held  at  the  will  of 
their  landlord,  had  no   motives  to  make  thofe  expenfive  improvements, 
which,  though  not  immediately  produftive,  would  prove  very  profitable  in 
fome  future  period.     The  tenant,  dependent  on  his  landlord  for  his  ar?«^uat 
fupport,  confines  his  views  and  improvements  to  the  prefent  year ;  while 
I  the  independent  freeholder,  fecure  of  his  eftate  for  himfelf  and  his  fuccef- 
fors,  carries  his  views  into  futurity,  and  early  lays  the  foundation  for  grow- 
ing improvement.      But  thefe  obftacles  have  been  removed,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  by  the  revolution.     The  genius  of  the  government  of  this  ftate  how- 
ever, ftill  favours  large  monopolies  of  lands-,  which  have  for  fome  j^ears 
back  been  granted,without  regard  either  to  quantity  or  fettlement.     The 
fine  fertile  country  of  the  Mohawk,  in  Montgomery  county,  which  was  for- 
merly poffefied  by  Sir  William  Johnfon,  and  other  land-jobbers,  who  were 
enemies  to  their  country,  has  been  forfeited  to  the  ftate,  and  is  now  divided 
into  freehold  eftates,  and  fettling  with  aftonilliing  rapidit}'. 

The  foregoing  oMervations  will  in  a  great  meafure  account  for  the  great 
jnegleft  of  manufatfhiral  improvements.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  hiftory  of  New 
York,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  obferved,  "  It  is  much  owing  to  the  dif- 
propoi  tioYi  between  the  number  of  our  inhabitants,  and  the  vaft  tratfts  dill 
remaining  to  be  fettled,  that  we  -have  not  as  yet,  entered  upon  fcarceljt  any 
other  manafa<Sures,  than  fuch  as  are  indifpenfably  necellary  for  our  home 
convenience."  This  fame  caufe  has  operated  ever  fince,  in  the  fame  way, 
diough  not,  of  late,  in  the  fame  degree. 

Great  improvements  in  agriculture  cannot  be  expected  (unl^s  they  arc 
made  by  a  few  individuals  who  have  a  particular  genius  for  that  bufineis} 
iTo  long  as  lands  are  plenty  and  cheap  ;  and  improvements  in  manufactures 
never  precede  but  invariably  foiiow  improvements  in  agriculture.  Thefe 
;Obfervations  applv  more  particaiarlv  to  the  countn,'.     Tl)e  city  of  New 
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York  contains  ?.  great  nutnber  of  people,  ■t\-ho  are  employed  in  x-ariouS  kin<y 
ot  manufaftures.  Among  many  other  articles  manufaftured  in  this  city  are 
wheel  carriages  of  all  kinds,  loaf-fugar,  bread,  beer,  fhoes  and  boots,  faddle- 
n/,  Ccibinet-wcrk,  cutlery,  hats>  wool  cards,  clocks,  watches,  potters  ware, 
umbrellas,  all  kinds  of  mathematical  and  mufical  inftruments^  fhips  and  every 
thing  neceirary  for  their  equipment.  Glafs-works,  and  feveral  iron-woiks, 
have  been  elhibliihed  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  they  never  till 
lately  ha%'e  been  very  pioduiftive,  owing  folely  to  the  want  of  workmen, 
and  the  high  price  of  labour,  its  necelTary  confequence. .  The  glafs-Avorks^ 
Ctuated  lo  miles  v/eft  of  Albany,  on  ^  fine  ftream  of  water,  and  in  the 
raidil  of  a  pine  plain  covered  with  v/ood,  and  the  iron-works  ere«5ted  in  the 
neighbourhood,  conftitute  one  of  the  moil:  extenfive  fadiories,  perhaps,  in 
America. .  Thev  confiil:  of  one  large  new  gl?is-houfe,  and  one  old  one, 
a  fiw-mill,  poanding-miil,  and  a  crols-cut-mill.  The  manufaiSurers  live 
around  the  works,  conftituting  a  httle  village  of  about  30  houfes.  Thefe 
works,  with  about  1 300  acres  of  land  adjoining,  are  the  propert)'^  of  three 
entciyiizing  and  pubhc  fpirited  gentlemen.  They  work  three  large  furna- 
ces, and  employ  about  1 3  glafs-blovvrers,  making  on  an  average  20,000  feet  of 
glafs  a  month,  befides  bottles  and  flint-glafs.  The,  proprietors  have  lately 
iubftitutcd  ielj)  initead  of  pearl  a^/fjes  in  the  manufa<5bire  of  glafs.  The  ad- 
venturers in  this  expensive  and  patriotic  undertaking,  we  are  encouraged  to 
hope,  will  meet  v/ith  fuccefs  anfwerable  to  their  expectations  and  their  mer- 
it. The  internal  refources  and  advantages  for  manufadrories,  fuch  as,  ore, 
wood,  water,  hearth-ftone,  proper  fituations  for  bloomerres,  forges  and  ail 
kinds  of  vvater-works,  are  immenfe.  There  are  feveral  paper-mills  in  the 
ftate,  which  are  worked  to  advantage.  The  manufacture  of  maple-fugar, 
v/ithm  a  few  years  paft,  has  become  an  objedl  of  great  importance.  As 
many  as  300  cherts  of  4Colb.  each,  were  made  in  the  thinly  inhabited 
county  of  Otfego,  in  the  year  1791  ;  beildes  large  quantities,  fui^cient  for' 
home  confumption,  in  other  newly  fettled  parts  of  the  ftate. 

TRAnt.J  The  fituation  of  New  York,  with  refpeft  to  foreign  markets, 
has  decidedly  the  preference  to  any  of  the  ftates.  It  has  at  all  fcafons  of 
the  year,  a  (librt  and  eafy  accefs  to  the  ocean.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned that  it  commands  the  trade  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  beft  fettled, 
^nd  beft  cultivated  parts  of  the  United  States.  New  York  has  not  been 
unminurul  of  her  fuperior  local  advantages,  but  has  availed  herfelf  of  them 
lo  their  full  extent. 

Their  exports  to  the  Weft  Indies  are,  oifcuit,  peas,  Indian  corn,  apples, 
onions,  boards,  ihves,  horfes,  fheep,  butter,  cheefe,  pickled  oyfters,  beef 
and  pork.  Exit  wheat  is  the  ftaple  commodity  of  the  ftate,  of  which  no  lefs 
than  677,700  b&fhels  were  exported  fo  long  ago  as  the  year  1775,  befides 
2,555  tons  of  bread,  and  2j8?8  tons  of  flour.  The  increafe  fmce  has 
been  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  the  population.  Infpedors  of  flour 
are  appointed  to  prevent  Impofitlons,  and  to  fee  that  none  is  exported  but 
thac  which  is  deemed  by^  them  merchantable.  ^Veft  India  goods  are  re- 
ceived in  return  for  thefe  articles.  Befides  the  above  mentioned  articles, 
are  exported  ilaxfeed,  cotton  wool,  farfaparilla,  coffee,  indigo,  rice,  pig-iron, 
bar-iron,  pot-afli,  pearl-afli,  furs,  deer-flvins,  logwood,  fuftic,  maliogany,  bees- 
wax, oil,  Madeira  wine,  rum,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  whale  fins,  fiih,  fugars, 
wolaflcs,  fait,  tobacco,  lard,  6cc.  but  moft:  of  thefe  articles  are  imported  for 

re-exportation. 
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t^^-exportation.  The  trade  of  tin's  ftate  has  greatly  increafcd  fince  the  rcv- 
blutlon,  and  the  balance  is  almofl  conftantly  in  its  tavour.  The  exj^orts  to 
foreign  parts,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1791,  1792,  1793,  ^'^* 
confifting  principally  of  die.  articles  above  enumerated,  arruiunted  lis  fol- 
lows:  in  1791,10  2,5(35,465  dollars  10  cents;  1792,  2,535,790,  dolls. 
25  cts  ;  1793,  2,932,370  dolls  ;  .1794,  5,442,183  dolls,  ip  cts  ;  1795.' 
10,304,580  dolls.  78  cts,.  This  ftate  owned  in  1792,  46,626  tons  of 
{hipping,  beCdes  which  fhe  finds  efnploymerit  for  about  40,000  tons  of 
foreign  veflels.  ,  ■  , 

The  following  ftatement  fnews  the  aimazing  increaTe  of  the  tVade  of  this 
ftate  v.'ithin  a  few  years  paft  : 

Vefiels  entering  the  port  of  New  York,  from  foreign  ports  in  1 793  683 
Coafting  veffcls  -  -  -  -  -  13 Si 


In  1794  froih  foreign  portd 
Coafting  veflels 


2064 
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From  foreign  ports  in  1795    .  ,        -  -  -     '         -  941 

Increafe  in  1794,  foreign  vefTels"  -  -  -         -  lo\i 

Ditto   in  1795,  ditto  -  -  -  -  105 

The  increafe  of  iTilpping  h^s  been  almoft  one-fixth  of  the  whole  for  two 
years  paft.  The  nuaiber  of  inhabitants  in  New  York  city  has  incrcricd 
in  about  the  fame  ratio. 

Medicinal  Springs.*}  "  There  are  fevsral  medicinal  fprings  in  the 
county  of  Saratoga  ;  thofe  which  are  moft  frequented  (on  account  of  fa- 
perior  accommodations)  are  called  Balljloiun  fpnngs  from  their  being  found 
within  the  limits  of  a  town  of  that  name.  They  are  fttuated  about  twelve 
milfes  weft  of  Still  Water,  and  about  14  from  that  part  of  the  banks  cf  the 
Hudfon,  or  North  river^  famous  for  the  viftory  of  general  Gates  over  gen- 
eral Burgoyne.  They  are  206  miles  abovs  the  city  of  New  York,  36 
north  of  Albariy,  and  about  30  fouth  of  Lake  George. 

Thefe  medicinal  fprings  are  found  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  or  excava- 
tion, forming  a  kind  of  bafon,  of  about  50  acres  in  extent.  In  this  hollow 
grow  lofty  pines,  which  are  over-topp'd  by  others,  that  cover  and  ornament 
the  hills,  which  rile  at  a  greater  or  lefs  diftai  -^ve  the  brim  of  this  bafoni 

A  brook  runs  through  this  lingular  valley,  and  empties  itfelf  by  the  only 
natural  Hope  in  it.  The  woods  are  pretty  well  cleared  near  the  fprings. 
There  is  a  pretty  large  houfe  for  entertainment,  with  neat  bathing-houles 
and  fiiower-baths  for  the  convenience  of  invalids.  Thefe,  together  with 
the  greateft  part  of  this  valley,  belong  to  a  merchant  of  eminence  in  New 
York  (Nicholas  Low,  Ef:i. )  The  iargeft  fpring,  however,  belongs  to  the 
public.  Sir  William  Johnfon  made  this  benevolent  f  jferA-ation,  when  he 
fold  this  traft  of  land  to  private  individuals.  In  tracing  the  hiftory  of  thefe 
medicinal  fprings,  I  could  only  learn  that  an  Indian  chief  difcovered  therai 

.  '  to 

*  The  following  account  of  the  Saratoea  and  New  Lehanoft  Spring?  !•  extraited 
from  Dr.'JFaterbou/e's  MS.  "Jjurn^d  ta  Sutulcga,  written  in  ihe  fuminer  of  1794. 
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to  a  fick  Fiench  officer,  in  the  early  part  of  their  wars  with  the  Kngliffi. 
But  whether  they  were  thefe  very  fpnngs  in  this  bafon,  ovlhoft  at  lo  miles 
diftance,  properly  called  the  Saratoga  Springs,  I  know  not. 

The  foil,  for  half  a  dozen  miles  round  this  place,  is  poor  and  fandy,  pro- 
ducing little  elle  than  pine  trees,  Ihrub-oaks,  fern  and  mullcn.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  ores  have  been  accidentally  found,  efpecially  iron  and  cop})er, 
or  rSther  what  the  mincralogi/h  cd\  ferruginous  and  capreous  pyrites.  Thefe 
have  been  accidentally  difcovered  ;  for  in  a  country  like  this,  covered  with 
wood,  there  is  as  yet,  no  temptation  to  explore  the  earth  beyond  its  furface 
for  fuel. 

The  valley  of  Ballftown  and  its  environs  may  be  made  an  enchantint; 
fpot,  equal,  nay  fiiperior  in  fome  refpeds  to  any  of  the  watering  places  in 
Europe.  There  is,  for  example,  a  fmaller  bafon,  fo  near  to  the  oae  already 
mentioned,  that  were  they  of  equal  fize,  their  two  circles  would  form  the 
figure  8.  This  fmall  bafon  is  fo  regular  in  its  form,  as  to  feem  the  refult 
of  art,  rather  than  nature.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  i^n  this  hollow  a 
fpring  of  water  fimilar  to  that  in  the  large  bafon  may  be  difcovered,  and' 
be  converted  by  the  hand  of  tafte  into  an  ornamental  fountain.  A  little 
higher  up,  orcheftras  for  mufic  may  be  erected,  and  even  houfes  for  enter- 
tainment built  on  the  very  brim  of  this  bowl  of  nature's  forming. 

The  Kayaderaflbras  river,  which  is  about  lo  yards  widej  gives  feveraT 
hints  to  the  man  of  talte,  to  turn  its  waters  to  the  ufe  and  beauty  of  the  fu- 
ture town  v/hich  thefe  medicinal  fprings  will  one  day  raife  in  this  place. 

The  medicinal  waters  which  haie  made  this  fpot  fo  famous  of  late,  are 
remarkably  limpid,  confidering  they  contain  iroti,  a  mineral  alkali,  common 
fait  and  lime.  They  are  briik  and  fparkling  like  champaigne^  In  drinking^ 
they  flrike  the  nofe  and  palate  like  bottled  cyder,  and  flightly  afFeft  the  head 
of  fome  people,  by  their  inebriating  quality.  They  derive  this  exhilerating 
property  from  what  fome  philofophers  call  the  fpiritus  mineralis,  or  what 
Bergman  calls  the  aerial  acid ;  Fourcroy  the  cretacious  acid ;.  and  Dr.  Prieft- 
\y,  Ji.rftl air,  and  is  that  animating  _/owrf/^?V.j  which  gives  a<5tivity  to  yea/I,- 
and  life  to  malt  liquors.  It  is  ufed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fprings' 
inftead  o^ yeajl  in  making  bread,  and  is  found  to  raife  it  more  fpeedily  and 
effedtually  than  any  otlicr  ferment  in  ordinary  ufc. 

Its  purity  gives  it  a  decided  preference  over  the  fedin?ent  o^beer,  which 
is  the  leaven  commonly  ufed  by  families  who  make  their  own  bread. 
Horfcs  drink  thefe  waters  with  avidity. 

The  cfTeds  on  flame  and  on  animal  life  which  the  philofopher  c>cpe(5ts  to- 
Jlnd  from  the  well  known  properties  of  fixed  air,  the  ignorant  country  peo- 
ple confiJcr  with  different  f^^nfation?.  They  fee  with  afbnifhment  th:it  a 
candle  will  not  burn  near  the  fuiface  of  thefe  waters  ;  that  fifli  and  frogT 
arc  killed  in  a  i'::rf  minutes,  and  that  geefe  and  ducks  cannot  fwim  in  thefe 
fprings  but  a  few  minutes  before  they  expire  ! 

Thefe  waters  arc  apt  to  burft  bottles  when  corked  in  very  hot  weather, 
efpecittlly  during  a  thunder  (^orm  ;  but  with  cari  may  be  tranfported  in  b'H- 
tles_to  any  diflance.  Thefe  waters  boil  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of 
Jieat ;  they  are,  neverthckfs,  remarkably  cold ;  for  when  the  mercury  in 
Farcnhtit's  thermometer  flood  at  86  in  the  open  air,  and  79  in  the  brook 
running  near  the  fprini?,,  it  flood  in  one  of  thefe  mineral  fprings  at  49,  and 
in  the  othci  at  5 1 .  Tlic  firll  was  conftantly  feciuded  fiQin  the  rays  of  the 
r^iQ  \  the  lall  always  expoled  without  a  co\  cring. 
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The  moft  celebrated  chalybeate  v/iiters  in  Europe,  are,  ifu  the  PvnncjiU 
from  a  town  fo  called  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  juft  on  the  confines  of 
Brunfwick  ;  zd.  the  ^^^7,  (or,  as  we  pronounce  it,  Spa^j.')  whic^  is  a  beauti- 
ful village  in  the  bilhopric  of  Leige  in  Planders ;  and  3d.  the  Selt-z-.Ti 
frorn  a  town  of  that  name  in  the  archbifhopric  of  Triers  in  Gefmanv. 
The  Pyrmont  is  tlie  richeft  of  all  the  chalybeates  ;  the  Spaw  is  the  next, 
and  thefe  are  they,  which  very  nearly  refemble  the  waters  of  Ballftown  in 
the  county  of  Saratoga  in  tafte,  chymical  analy{is,.and  raedicinal  virtues. 

The  Pyrmont  water,  the  Spaw,  and  the  Seltzer  form  a  con{iderable  ar- 
ticle of  commercei  I'he  Saratoga  waters  are  equally  precious,  and  mav 
become  as  valuable  in  a  commercial  view  in  the  United  Slates,  as  the  for- 
mer are  in  Europe,  when  they  are  drank,  not  merely  medicinally,  but  as  a 
luxury.  A  fev/  rij^jn  of  opulence  and  enterprize  might  give  our  chalybeates 
k  circulation  through  the  United  States,  which  would  be  as  lucrative  to  them 
as  beneficial  to  the  public. 

Phyficiahs  leldom  direfi:  their  patients  to  drink  more  than  three  quarts 
of  thefe  waters  in  1 2  hours,  but  fome  v/ho  viiit  thofe  fprings,  drink  the 
enormous  quantity  of  three  gallons,  and  even  more  in  a  day.  Cold  as  thev 
are,  they  may  be  dnmken  with  fafety  in  the  hotteft  weather,  owing  to  that 
exhilerating  volatile  fpirit  already  mentioned.  They  incre..*  j  every  natur- 
al evacuation,  and  w^hat  is  a  little  extraordinary,  tbey  are  cathartic,  diil(retic, 
and  fudorific,  at  the  fame  time.  On  the  firft  trial  they  are  apt  to  difa'^rea 
Vith  many  people  ;  they  create  uneafinefs  in  the  ftomach  and  bo\?eIs, 
and  caufe  a  heat  in  the  glands  of  the  throat,  until  they  begin  to  pafs  off 
freely  by  the  kidneys.  Then  they  become  pleafant  and  operate  agreea- 
bly. They  bf%:ken  the  teeth  and  alfo  the  alvine  fceces.  They  are  deemed 
Jpecilic  in  anorexia,  or  want  of  appetite  :  and  in  clyfpspjia,  or  difficulty  of  di- 
geiliion.  They  are  highly  ferviceable  in  moft  hypochondriac  cafes,  and  are 
equally  ferviceable  in  fome  difficulties  and  obftrudlioifs,  which  will  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned  hereafter.  They  give  relief  in  the  llone  and  gravel. 
Their  credit  is  not  fo  w^ell  eftablifiied  in  the  gout,  nor  in  the  rheumatifm. 
They  are  manifeftly  prejudicial  to  the  confumptive,  and  to  the  conftitutiocs 
or  habits  that  are  prone  to  inflam.mations.  Their  uil*  occa'ibns  heat?  in  the 
glands  of  the  throat  and  ititFnefs  of  tlie  neck,  and,  in  fjch  as  are  fubjecl  to 
teeth-ache,  an  aggravation  of  the  pain. 

They  are  highly  and  juftly  celebrated  in  cutaneous  difeafes,  but  here 
difcretion  is  requifite.  They  throw  out  pimples  in  thofe  who  have  thenx 
hot,  and  increafe  all  eruptions  already  out.  They  inflame  fores,  which 
renders  it  neceffary  to  drop  their  ule  for  a  few  days,  and  then  begin  again  ; 
iat  length  they  ceafe  to  have  "this  efTecl,  the  forts  diy  up,  and  the  eruptions 
|Vani{h.  Exercife  in  a  carriage,  or  en  horfe-back,  greatly  afiifts  thieir  falutar/ 
Idperaticn.  But  much  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  expedted  without  tcm- 
tperance,  efpecially  in  eating. 

I  Thoufands  dri  ik  and  bathe  in  thefe  Saratoga  waters  (for  bv  that  name 
[I  include  tliofe  at  Ballftown  as  well  as  thofe  in  the  limits  of  the  town  of 
Saratoga)  in  the  ccftirfe  of  a  year  :  the  majorit)'  declare  themfclves  pleafed 
and  benefited*  by  their  ufe  ;  many  reap  no  advantage  whatever,  and  feme 
are  deftroyed  by  them.  In  fine,  they  are  a  very  powerful  and  precious 
remedy  in  the  hands  of  the  judicious,  and  ought  to  be  enumerated  among 
iifae  very  valuable  produdiortsof  our  happy  couiurx. 
^  H  h  2  About 
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About  ten  miles  from  BalHlovn  valley,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  tt,Vk 
of  Saratoga,  there  is  a  cUii^cr  of  fpring"^,  which  are  more  properly  called  t\ 
Saratoga  fprings.  They  are  fituated  in  a  fhallow  vale,  or  marlh,  in  fever 
refpcifts  rtfembling  that  of  Ballllown.  Thefe  waters  appear  to  have  recei 
«d  as  ihong  if  not  llronc;er  impregnation  of  the  fame  kind  of  ingredien 
that  enter  thofe  of  Ballffown,,  and  may  be  a  ftrcam  of  the  fame  fount!- 
running  through  thcfams  kind  of  calcareous  earth.  One  of  thefe  fprings 
covered  over  by  a  natural  cretaciou?,  or  rather  cnlcareous  pyramid  about  fii 
or  fix  feet  high.  This  hollow  pyramid,  or  cone  has  a  hole  in  the  top  abo' 
fix  inches  over.  If  v/e  look  into  this  hole  we  fee  the  mineral  water  bo; 
ing  vehemently  like  a  pot  over  the  fire  ;  the  water  is  nevcrthelefs  intenfe 
cold,  and  is,,  I  think,  in  every  refpeft  fmartcr  than  that  at  Ballllow 
The  calcareous  matter  extends  for  feveral  rods  from  the  bafis  of  tb 
pyramid.  There  arc  feveral  idle  ftories  related  of  this-  fpring,  one  i 
that  it  overflows  at  certain  ftages  of  the  moon.  This  is  not  true.  I 
this  is  found  to  be  falfc,  they  tell  you  it  overflows  once  a  year  ;  but  this 
believe  has  as  little  foundation  in  truth  as  the  other.  People  who  live 
thcie  fprings  think  they  mull  relate  fomething  marvellous  by  way  of  t\ 
hancing  the  value  of  the  waters,,  and  reconciling  you  to  the  great  expen 
attending  th;  T.-  vifits. 

There  is  another  medicinal  fpring  at  the  pleafant  village  of  New  I^eb 
NOV,  which  is  iituated  partly  in  a  vale  and  partly  on  the  declivity  of  hill 

The  fpring  difcovers  itfelf  on  a  commanding  eminence,  overlooking 
fine  valley,  and  fiirrounded  with  feveral  good  houles,  which  afford  mm 
better  accommodations  for  the  valetudinarians  tlian  are  to  be  found  at  at 
of  the  fj)rings  in  the  county  of  Saratoga. 

I  confefs  myfelf  at  a  lofs  to  determine  tHe  contents  of  thefe  waters  \ 
chymical  anaKfis,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  telts.  I  fufpeot  their  impre 
nation  is  from  fomo  caufe  weakened.  Excepting  from  their  warmtJ 
v;hich  is  about  that  of  new  milk,  I-  never  fl\ould  have  fufpe(51ed  them  i 
come  under  the  head  of  medicinal  waters..  They  are  ufcd  for  the  vai 
ous  purpofes  of  cookery,  and  for  common  drink  by  the  neighbours,  and 
never  could  dlfcovcr  any  oiJier  cffeifts  from  drinking  them,  than  what  v 
might  cxpetJt  from  riin  or  mef- water  of  that  temperature 

There  was  no  viiibU:  change  produced  in  this  water  by  the  addition  « 
an  aJkali,  nor  by  a  folution  of  allum  ;  nor  wa>  any  effen-efcence  raifedl 
the  oil  of  vitriol ;;  neither  did  it  change  the  colours  of  gold,  lilver,  or  «») 
per ;  nor  did  it  redden  beef  or  mutton  boiled  in  it ;  nor  did  it  extrad 
black  tinrture  from  galls  ;  neither  did  it  curdlo  milk,  die  whites  of  egg 
or  foap. 

The  quality  of  the  waters  of  the  pool  at  Lebanon  is,  therefore,  vci 
different  from  thofe  of  Saratoga.  Thefe  are  warm  and  warmilh,  thofe  v 
cold,  fmart  and  cxhikrating.  Frogs  arc  tbund  in  tlic  pool  of  Lebano) 
and  ))iants  grow  andflourilh  in  and  around  it;  but  plants  will  not  gro 
T*  ithin  the  vapour  of  thofe  of  Saratoga,  and  as  for  (mall  animals,  they  ft 
expire  in  i:.  Hence  we  conclude  that,  xhztjpritus  mlneraiis  which  fo» 
call  aerial  acid,  or  fixed  air,  abounds  in  the  one  but  not  in  die  odicr. 

^  ct  the  Lebanon  pool  is  famous  for  having  wrought  many  cures,  e(pi 
cially  in  rhcurar.tifms,  If  iff  joints,  fcabby  eruptions,  and  even  in  vifccral  d 
ftru<'tions  and  indigcftions ;  all  of  which  is  very  probable.  If  a  pcrfr 
wfio  bastbrou^ht  on  a  train  of  oiiroQic  complaiots,  by  intcmporance  in  ea 
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Dg  and  drinking,  fliould  fwallow  four  or  five  quarts  of  rai«  or  river  water 
a  day,  he  would  not  feel  fo  keen  an  appetite  for  animal  food,  or  thirft 
or  f])irituous  liquors.  Hence  fuch  a  courfe  of  water  drinking  will  open 
>bftruiftions,  rinfe  out  impurities,  render  perfpiration  free,  and  thus  remove 
Jiat  unnatural  load  from  the  animal  machine,  which  caufes  and  keeps  up 
tsdiforders.  Poflibly,  however,  there  may  be  foirielbing  fo  fubtlc  in  thefe 
(vaters  as  to  elude  the  fcrutinizing  hand  of  the  chvmifts,  fmce  they  all  allow 
hat  the  analylis  of  mineral  waters  is  one  among  the  ,moft  difficult  things  in 
she  chymical  art." 

In  the  new  town  of  ReniTaker,  riearly  oppofite  the  city  of  Albany,  a 
medicinal  fpring  has  lately  been  dilcovered,  combining  Tno(l  of  the  valuable 
properties  of  the  celebrated  waters  of  Saratoga.  Should  further  experi- 
Iments  confirm  the  favourable  opinion  already  entertahied  of  this  fpring,  it 
will  prove  a  fortunate  dilcoveiy  for.  the  city  of  Albany  and  for  the  country 
adjoining,  as  well  as  for  the  invalids  who  annually  refort  ts  Saratoga,  under 
many  inconveniences  and  at  a  great  expcnfe. 

The  fait  fprings,  wc  have  already  mentioned.  The  weight  of  a  bufliel 
of  the  lalt  made  of  thefe  watere  is  561b.  and  is  ecjual  in  ^oodncfs  to  that 
imported  from  Turks'  Ifland. 

Minerals  /tuD  Fossils.]  Tliis'ftate  erribcfoms  vad  quantities  of 
iron  ore.  Naturalifts4;ave  oblerved,  that  ore  in  fwamps  and  pondy  ground 
iTegetates  and  increafes-  There  is  a  filver  mine  at  Phillipfburg,  which 
produces  virgin  filver.  5L.ead  is  found  in  Herkemer  county,  and  fulphur 
in  Montgomery.  Spar,  zjnk  or  fpelt^-.  a  femi-metal,  niagnez,  ufed  in 
glazings,  pyrites,  of  a  golden  hue,  various  kinds  of  copper  ore,  land  lead 
and  coalmines,  arc  found  in  t!iis  (late.;  alfo  petrified  wood,  pladcr  of  Paris, 
ifing-glafs  in  fneets,  talcs,  and  piyftals  of  various  'kinds  and  colours,  flint, 
afbeftos,  and  feveral  other  fulfils.     A  fmall  black  ftone  has  alfo  been  found, 

!  which  vitrifies -with  a  fmall  heat,  and  it  is  faidniakes  excellent  glafs. 

Literary  and  Humane  So'cikties.]  Thefe  are  -not  numerous, 
and  are  principally  confined  to  the  city  of  Kev/  York.  'The  firft  is  "  The 
Society  for  promoting  Ufeful  Knowledge.'*    ^rhis  luciety  Is  u]:on  an  eftab- 

f  iifhmcnt  finiilar  to  other  philofophicalfocietioe  in   Europe  ai;d  America, 

■but  is  not  incorporated — the  members  meet  once  a.  month.  Secondly, 
"The  Society, for  the  ManumifTion of. Slaves,  and  poteiling  fuch  of  thera 

I  a?  have  been  or  may  be  liberated."  This  fociety  meets  once  a  quarter. 
Both  thefe  focicties  conhft  ^f  gentlemen  of  the  -firit  chara-fter  in  the  city, 
and  of  fome  in  other  parts -of  the  Hate.     Befidcs  thcle,  there  is  a  Marine 

1 -Society — a  Society  for  theiRelief  of  Poor  PAtors  confined  in  Gaol-— a 
Afanufacuiring  Society — an  Agricultural  Society,  lately  eitabliihed  ;  of 
which  the  members  of  the  Icgillature  are,  ex  ajfuns,  members — a  Medical 
■Society — and  a  Society  for  the  inform.ation  and  aid  of  Emigrants. 

Literature,  Colleges,  Academies,  &c.]  Until  tlic  year  1754* 
-there  was  no  college  in  tlie  province  of  New  York.  The  ftate  of  litera- 
ture, at  that  time,  I  lliall  give  in  the  v/ords  of  their  hiftorian.  "  Our  fchools 
are  in  the  loweft  order  ;  the  inftrudtors  want  inftrudion,  and  through  a 
long  and  Hiamelul  neglcd;  of  all  the  arts  and  fciences,  our  common  fpeedhi 
is  extremely  corrupt,  and  the  evidences  of  a  bad  ta/i:e,  both  as  to  thouglit 
and  language,  are  vilible  in  ail  our  proceedings,  public  and  private."  I 
^give  this  extract  as  a  contraft  to  tiic  prefent  ftate  of  learning  in  this  flour- 
4fliing  coramonwea.lth,  which  has  now  two  well  endowed  colleger.,  and  1 2 
H  h  ^       -  or 
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or  14  incorporated  academies.  There,  however,  yet  remains  room  fo< 
imprcwcment  in  refpect  to  common  fchools  ;  for  many  parts  of  the  country 
are  yet  either  unfurnillicd  with  them,  or  the  fchools  which  they  have,  are 
kept  by  low,  ignorant  men,  which  are  work  than  none  ;  for  children  ha4 
better  remain  in  ignorance  than  be  illy  taught.  We  are  happy  to  add  that 
tlie  legislature  have  lately  patronized  "collegiate  and  academic  education,  by 
granting  a  large  gratuity  to  the  college  and  academies  in  tliis  ftate,  whicl^ 
in  addition  to  their  former  funds,  renders  their  endowments  handfome,  an4 
adequate  to  their  expenditures.  They  ha\ie  alfo  granted,  in  their  feflions 
of  1795  and  1796,  and  appropriated  the  liberal  fum  of  35,000  dollars  a 
year  for  the  eftablifliment  and  fupport  of  fchools  throughout  the  ikte,  one 
fchocl  at  leaft  to  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  eveiy  4  fquare  miles.* 

King's  college,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  principally  founded  by. 
th-:  voluntary  contributions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  ^lifilted  by 
the  general  aircrably,  and  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church  ;  in  the  year 
1754.,  a  royal  charter  (and  grant  of  money)  being  then  obtained,  incor- 
porating a  number  of  gentlemen  therein  mentioned,  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Governors  of  the  College  of  the  province  of  New  York,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  America  ;"  and  granting  to  them  and  their  fuccefibrs  for- 
ever, amongft  various  other  rights  and  privileges,  the  power  of  conferring 
all  fuch  degrees  as  are  uiually  conferred  by  either  of  die  Englilli  uni- 
verfities. 

By  the  charter  it  was  provided  that  the  prefident  fhall  always  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  of  England,  I'i.  1  that  a  form  of  prayer  colle(5led  from 
the  liturgy  of  that  church,  with  a  particular  prayer  for  the  college,  fliall  be 
daily  ufed,  morninp^  and  evening,  in  the  college  chapel  ;  at  the  iame  time, 
no  teft  of  thtir  religious  perfuafion  was  required  from  any  of  the  fellows, 
proftflors  pr  tutors  ;  and  the  advantages  of  education  were  equally  extend- 
ed to  lludents  of  all  denominations. 

The  building  (which  is  only  one-third  of  the  intended  ftru<fture)  confifts 
of  an  elegant  ftope  edifice,  three  complete  llories  high,  with  four  Itair- 
"(Eafes,  twelve  apartments  in  each,  a  chapel,  hall,- library,  niuftum,  anatomi- 
cal theatre,  and  a  fchool  for  experimental  )jhilcfophy. 

The  college  is  fituatcd  on  a  dry  gravelly  ioil,  about  150  yards  from  the 
bank  of  Kudfou's  river,  which  it  overlooks,  commanding  a  molt  cxtei>- 
l;ve  and  beautiful  profpe*^. 

Since  the  revolution,  the  legiflature  pafTed  an  atSl  conftituting  21  gentle- 
men (of  whom  the  governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  for  tlie  time  being, 
arc  members  ex  offiiiis)  a  body  corporate  and  ])olitic,  by  the  name  lUid 
(lyle  of  *•  The  Regents  of  the  Uiiiverfity  of  the  State  of  New  York.'' 
They  are  entrufted  with  the  care  of  literatun;  in  general  in  tlic  (late,  and 
have  power  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation  for  creating  colleges  and 
academics  throughout  the  Hate — are  to  vifit  thefe  inlHtuticms  as  ofien  as 
they  fiiall  think  proper,  and  report  their  (late  to  the  Icgitlature  once  ft 
year. 

King's  college^which  we  have  ;drcadydefcribed,is  now  called CoLUiviBii 
toLLLGE.     This  college,  by  an  ad  of  the  Icgillature  paifed  in  the  fpriog 

of 

*  The  regents  of  the  univerfity,  in  their  report  to  the  legidAture,  179?.  "declars 
wiih  ihe  utmoft  fuisfaitiun,  that  t!>e  caufe  of  learning  is  grAiiually  advancing,  and 
uromirti,  in  a  fLort  time,  uii..er  tlie  folVering  care  ol  the  les'ft*tu''f>  ^^  cxtcnflf 
JciiuvvkJgc  an^  liappiucli  tw  every  part  of  the  lla;c." 

\ 
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•«f  1 787,  was  put  under  the  care  of  24  gentlemen,  who  are  a  body  corpo- 
rate-, by  the  name  and  ftyle  of,"  The  Truftees  of  Columbia  College,  in  the 
city  of  New  York."  This  body  poflefs  all  the  powers  vefted  in  the  gov- 
ernors of  King's  college,  before  the  revolution,  or  in  the  regents  of  the 
univerfity,  fince  the  revolution,  fo  f.\r  as  their  power  refpedled  this  inftitu- 
tion.  No  regent  can  be  a  truftee  of  .any  particular  college  or  academy  in 
the  Rate.  The  regents  of  die  univerfity  have  power  to  confer  the  higher 
decrees,  and  them  only. 

The  college  edifice  has  received  no  addition  fince  the  peace,  thougli 

the  eredion  of  a  hull  and  a  wing  have  been  contemplated,  and  funds  fur 

the  purpofe  granted  by  the  legiflature.     The  annual  revenue  arifing  from 

•'   the  eftate  belonging  to  the  college,  exclufive  of  fome  .bonds  which  are  not 

at  prefent  produdn-e,  amounts  tO;^i,535  currency. 

Columbia  college  confifts  of  two  faculties  ;  a  faculty  of -.arts,  and  a  faculty 
of  phyfic.  The  firft  has  a  prefident  and  feven  profefTors,  and  the  fecond 
a  dean  and  feven  profeflbrs-  The  ftudents  attending  ioth  the  faculties  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1795  amounted  to  140.  The  officers  of  in- 
flrutflion  and  immediate  government  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  are  a  prefident, 
profefFor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy,  a  profeffor  of  logic  and 
geography,  and  a  profeffor  of  languages.  To  thefe  ha.ve  lately  been  added 
a  profeffor' of  chymiftry  and  agriculture,  a  profeffor  of  oriental  languages, 
2.  profeffor  of  law,  and  a  profdTor  of  the  Frencl)  langu;ige.  In  the  faculty 
;of  phyfic,  tlie  xlean  is  lediurer  on  clinical  medicine  in  the  New  York  hof- 
pital ;  and  there  are  the  profefforfhips  of  botany,  of  anatomy,  of  the  ob- 
ifetric  art,  of  materia  medica,  of  the  inftitutes  of  medicine,  of  furgery,  and 
the  pra<5lice  of  phyfic.  Thefe  profeffors  afford  the  neceffary  inftrudion  in 
the  healing  art.'  The  library  and  mufeum  were  deftroyed  during  the  war. 
Upwards  of  ^8co  (of  monies  granted  by  the  legiflature)  have  been  lately 
e.Kpended  in  books  to  irtcreafe  the  library.  The  philoibphical  apparatus  i« 
new  and  corHplete- 

Another  college,  by  the  name  of  "X.Tnion  CoIlege  in  the  town  of 
Skeneftady  in  the  ftate  of  .New  York,"  was  incorporated,  fey  the  regents  of 
the  univerfity  in  1794.  The  reafons  for  effablifliing  a  college  here,  wc 
fhall  give  in  the  w'ords  of  the  regents  themfelves  :  "  The  profperous  ftate 
•of  an  academy  there ;  the  early  an4  repeated  xjjplication  of  a  number  of 
citizens  for  the  eretSlion  of  a  college,  and  the  liberal  contributions  made  for 
that  purpcfe  ;  together  with  the  conveniency  10  the  northern  and  weftern 
parts  of  the  ftate,  induced  the  regents  to  incorporate  this  college  ;  and  they 
believe  that  it  will  greatly  promote  the  diffusion  of  literature,  eipecially  as 
-it  will  accommodate  a  large  fliare  of  the  community,  who  have  either  not 
■  ability  to  bear  the  expenfe,  or  inclination  to  fend  their  children  to  a  popu- 
lous city."  This  college  is  now  organized,  and  in  profperous  circum- 
ftances,  urjder  the  prefidency  of  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  D.  D. 

The  ftate  of  the  academies  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1795?  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  regents,  was  as  follows  : 

Clinton  Ac.iDEMV,  at  Eaft  Hampton,  on  the  eaft  end  of  Long 
Ifland,  had,  at  the  period  above  mentioned,  92  fcholars.  The  academy 
•of  Union  Hall,  52.  Thje  academy- of  Erasmus  Hall,  at  Flatbufh, 
Long  Ilknd,  four  miles  from  Brooklyne  Ferry,  105  ;  this  is  confidered 
as  the  moft  flourifhing  academy  in  the  ftate.  The  academy  of  North 
£ai-em,  45  ftudents.     Fa&mer's  Hai.l  Academy,  includuig  an  Eng,. 
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lifli  fchool  annexed  to  it,  70.  Montgomery  Academy,  56.  Wash- 
ington Academy,  51.  The  academies  of  Dutchefs  county,  of  Ham- 
ilton, Oneida,  of  Oxford,  and  of  Johnftown,  were  not  vifited,  ♦'  The 
regents  (concludes  their  report)  have  now  the  faperiutendance  of  two 
colleges  and  twelve  academies,  and  there  are  appHcations  for  t\K>  more 
academies.  Tliefi,  witli  the  eftablifliment  of  fchools  for  the  common 
branches  of  education,  where  the  legiilature  pleafed  to  grant  it,  muit  foon 
have  the  moft  beneficial  elFe(fts  on  the  ftate  of  fociety.  The  dreams  ifiu- 
Hig  A-om  thefe  fountains  muft  enrich  the  paftures  of  the  wildernefs,  and 
caufe  the  little  hills  to  rejoice  on  every  lide." 

Reliqion.]  The  conllitution  of  this  ftate  provides  for  "  the  free  ex-, 
ercife  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profelTion  and  worfhip,  without  difcrimi- 
nation  or  preference,  within  the  ftate,  for  all  mankirid.  Provided  that^ 
the  liberty  of  confcience  hereby  granted  ihall  not  be  fo  conftrued  as  to 
excufe  ads  of  licentioufnefs,  or  juftify  pracflices  inconGftent  with  the  peace 
and  fafcty  of  the  ftate."       ••'■,■ 

The  various  religious  denominations  In  this  ftate  are  the  following ; 
Englifh  Preftjyterians,  Dutch  Reformed,  Baptifts,  Epifcopalians,  Friends 
or  Quakers,  German  Lutherans,  Moravians,  Methodifts,  Roman  Cath- 
olics, Jcv/s,  Shakers,  and  a  few  of  the  followers  of  Jemima  Wilkinfon. 
The  Shakers  are  principally  fettled  at  New  Lebanon,  and  the  followers 
of  Jemima  Wilkinfon,  at  Genev:i,  about  1 2  miles  fouthweft  of  the  Cayuga 
Lake.  For  the  peculiar  fcntiments  of  thefe  various  religious  fefts,  fee  the 
j^eneral  account  of  the  United  States,  under  the  article  Religion. 

In  April,  1784,  the  Icgiflature  of  this  ftate  pafRd  an  aft  enabling  all 
religious  denominations  to  appoint  truftees,  not  lefs  than  three,  or  more 
than  nine,  who  (IkiU  be  a  body  corporate,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  care 
of  the  tcniporalitics  of  th?ir  refpedive  oongregations,  and  for  the  otlier 
purpofcs  therein  mentioned. 

The  miniliers  of  every  denomination  in  the  ftate  are  fupported  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  people,  raifcd,  generally,  by  fubicription,  or 
by  a  tax  upon  the  pews  ;  except  tlie  Dutch  churches  in  New  York,  Ske- 
nedady  and  Kingllon,  which  have,  except  the  two  laft,  large  elhites  con- 
firmed by  a  charter.  The  Epifcop;d  church  alfo  in  New  York  poflefles 
■a  very  large  eftatc  in  and  near  th«  city. 

Constitution,  And  Courts  of  Justice. J  The  prefcnt  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  ftate  was  cftublilhcd  by  a  Convention  authorifcd  for  the  pur- 
pofe, April  20,  1777. 

The  fuj)rcme  legiflative  jiowcrs  of  the  ftate  are  veftcd  in  tv/o  branches, 
a  Senate  and  Aftembly.  The  members  of  the  fenate  are  cle(i»cd  by  the 
freeholders  of  the  ftate,  who  pofTcfs  frethold  elhites  to  the  value  of  ^  100 
clear  of  debts.  For  the  })ur])<ifc  of  el-jding  fenators,  the  ftate  is  divided 
into  four  great  diftriifts,  each  of  which  choolcs  a  catain  number,  viz. 

("Ntw  York,      "1    5i 
Sufiiilk, 


Southern  Diftrid, 
including 
counties  of 


.     ,    ,.  ,         WcftChcfter, 

includinc    tlie  <^  ,^. 

- i.-./^-.-        ]  ^^'-i^RS. 

QucL-ns, 
I.  Richmond, 


Middle  S]m 

L  Orange, 


Six. 


Weftcrn 
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{  Albany,  T  Eaftern  V^^^'"^^°"' 7 

Mont-   >Six.  ■A.n    o  ■{  Cumberland,    >  Thr 
gomery,  j  (.  Gloucrjler,      j 


Diftria 


The  fenators  are  divided  by  lot  into  four  clafTes,  fix  in  each  clafs,  and 
numbered,  firft,  fecond,  third,  and  fourth.  The  feats  of  the  firft  clafs  are 
vacated  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  ;  the  fecond,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  next,  &c.  and  their  places  filled  by  new  eleftions.  Thus  a  fniall 
change  is  made  in  the  fenate  every  year  ;  but  three-fourths  of  the  mem- 
bers remaining  preferve  a  kno\yledge  of  the  bufinefs  of  a  former  fejfion. 
A  majority  of  the  fenate  is  neceffary  to  do  bufinefs,  and  each  branch  of 
the  legiflature  has  a  negative  upon  the  other. 

The  legiflature  can  at  any  time  alter  this  divifion  of  tKe  ftate  for  the 
choice  of  fenators  ;  and  aji  increafe  of  electors  in  any  diftrift,  to  ths 
amount  of  one-twenty-fourth  of  the  ele<5t;ors  in  the  whole  ilate,  entitles  the 
diltri(51;  to  another  fenator.*  But  the  number  of  fenators  can  never  ex- 
ceed loo. 

The  afTembly  of  the  ftate  is  compofed  of  reprefentatives  from  the  fev- 
eral  counties,  chofen  annually  in  May,  in  the  following  proportion  : 
For  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  9.     '       ," 
For  the  city  and  county  of  Albany,  7. 


Dutchefs, 

7 

For  Richmond, 

2 

Weft  Chefter, 

6 

Montgomery, 

6 

Ulfter, 

6 

Wafliington  7 
and  Clinton,  J 

Suffolk, 

5 

4 

Qiieens, 

4 

Columbia, 

3 

Orange, 

4 

Cumberland, 

3 

Kings, 

2 

Gloucefter, 

2 

By  the  conftitiftion,  however,  it  is  ordered,  that  at  the  end  of  fevcn 
years  after  the  termination  of  the  late  war,  a  cenfus  of  the  eleflors  and 
inhabitants  fliall  be  taken,  and  the  reprefentation  apportioped  according  to 
the  number  of  eleftors  in  each  county. 

Every  male  inhabitant  of  full  age,  who  has  refided  in  the  ftate  fix  months 
{freceding  the  day  of  eledion,  and  poflefliBg  a  freehold  to  the  value  of 
20  pounds,  in  the  county  where  he  is  to  give  his  vote  ;  or  has  rented  a 
tenement  therein  of  the  yearly  value  of  40  fiiillings,  and  has  been  rated 
and  adtually  paid  taxes,  is  entitled  to  vote  for  reprefentatives  in  a/rt-mblv. 
The  freedom  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Albany,  likewife  entitles  a 
perfon  to  the  privilege  of  voting  for  members  of  aiTembly  in  the  city  or 
county  where  he  refides.  The  method  of  voting  is  now  by  h,iliot,  but 
fiibjeft  to  alteration  by  the  legiflature.  The  houfe  of  affemblv,  a  majoritv 
of  which  is  neceflary  to  proceed  to  bufinefs,  chooles  its  own  lpe,tkcr,  aiivi 
is  a  judge  of  its  own  privileges. 

The  number  of  reprefentatives  is  limited  to  three  hundred.  The  prtf- 
ent  number  (in  1788)  is  6^.     It  has  fince  ijicreafed. 

The  fupreme  executive  power  of  the  ifate  is  veired  in  a  governor,  [n 
whofe  abfence  a  deputy   governor  is  appointed  to  fcrve)  chofen   once  in 

three 

*  Some  alterations  have  taken  place  fince  this  oonftitution  was  formed,  (in  177'') 
in  refpcdl  to  the  number  of  fenators  and  reprf fsntatives,  which  has  increalej  in 
conlequence  of  the  in<;reafe  of  inhabitants.  "  By  the  csnlus  taken  in  1790,  in  lh*s 
ftate,  the  frcehelders  amounted  to  19,395.  By  the  Ci-nfus  of  179s*  tjie  number  was 
fonijd  to  be  increafed  to  36,338,  having  utarly  doubled  in  five  yeats."    [Cfi.'/rr.'.] 
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three  years,  by  the  freemen  of  t(ie  (late  ;  the  lieutenant  governor  is,  V)y  his 
office,  prefidcnt  of  the  fenate  ;  and,  upon  an  equal  divifion  of  voices,  has 
a  carting  vote  ;  but  lias  no  voice  on  other  occafions.  The  governor  has 
not  a  ieat  in  the  legiflature  ;  but  as  a  member  of  the  council  of  revifion 
and  council  of  appointment,  he  has  a  vaft  influence  in  the  ftate. 

The  council  of  revifion  is  corapofed  of  the  chancellor,  the  judges  of  the 
fupreme  court,  or  any  of  them,  and  the  governor.  This  council  is  em- 
powered to  revife  all  bills  which  have  pafTed  the  two  houfes  of  the  legifla- 
ture, and  if  it  fliall  appear  to  the  council  that  fuch  bills  ought  not  to  pafs 
into  laws,  they  {hall  be  returned  to  the  houfe  in  which  they  originated, 
with  the  objedions  of  the  council,  in  writing.  The  houfe  fhall  then  pro- 
ceed to  re-conGder  die  bills,  with  the  objedtions,  and  if,  notwithftanding, 
two-thirds  of  the  lioufe  fhall  agree  to  the  bills,  they  fhall  be  fent  to  the  oth- 
er houfe,  where  they  fliall  be  re-conlidered  and  the  afTent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  pafs  them  into  laws.  But  if  a  bill  is  not  returned  in  lo  days, 
it  becomes  a    law  of  courfe. 

The  fubordinate  officers  of  the  ftate  are  appointed  by  the  council  of  ap- 
polnttHcnt,  which  is  compofed  of  oneJenator  from  each  dillrift,  to  be  cho- 
i(cn  annually  by  the  legiflature,  with  the  governor,  or  in  his  abfence,  the  lieu- 
tenant governor  or  the  preiident  of  the  fenate,  who  has  a  calling  vote  only. 
All  military  officers  hold  their  commiflions  during  pieafure.  The 
chancellor,  die  judges  of  the  fupreme  court,  and  the  firft  judge  of  each 
county  court,  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour.  Thefe  officers 
can  hold  no  other  office  at  the  fame  time,  except  that  of  delegate  to  Con- 
grtfs. 

Sheriffs  and  coroners  are  .appointed  aanually,  and  can  fervc  but  four 
years  fucccflively. 

A  court  of  errors  and  impeachment  is  inftltuted,  compofed  of  the  prcfi- 
dent  of  the  fenate,  the  fenate,  chancellor  and  judges  of  the  fupreme  court, 
or  the  major  part  of  them,  under  the  regulation  of  die  legiflature-  The 
power  of  impeachment  is  vefled  in  tlie  houfe  of  reprefcntativcs,  and  the 
members  on*  trial  mufl  be  fworn. 

Befides  the  court  of  errois  and  impeachment,  there  Is  firft,  a  Cotirt  of 
C^/A7«^:ifry,  confifting  of  a  clianccllor,  appointed  by  the  council  of  appoint- 
ment, who  holds  his  office  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  he  arrive  at  the 
age  of  60  years.  Secondly,  a  Supreme  court,  tlie  judges  of  which  are  ap- 
pointed in  the  fame  manner,  and  for  the  fame  time  y  the  chancellor.  ■ 
Tliis  is  a  circuit  court.  Thirdly,  County  courts,  held  in  each  county,  the 
iudgcs  of  which  are  appointed  in  tlie  manner  above  mentioned,  and  the  firft 
iudgc  holds  his  office  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  he  arrive  at  the  age 
of  ()0  years.  Bcfides  thefe,  there  are  the  judiccs'  courts,  court'  of  pro- 
fcritcs,  courf^of  admiralty,  court  of  exchequer,  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer 
and  gencr.il  gaol  delivery,  and  court  of  quarter  feffions. 

Tlie  ])ra(fricc  in  the  fuprt^nie  court,  to  which  an  aj  peal  lies  from  the 
courts  bilow,  is  in  imitation  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and  king's  bencil 
in  England. 

All  free  governments  abound  with  lawyers.  Whore  men  have  the 
piivilcge  oi  thiniving  and  ading  for  thenifelvcs,  they  will  involve  thcnifclves 
in  debt,  and  quarrel  witli  their  neighbours.  In  proportion  to  the  debts  and 
difputcs  of  ;!ic  jxoplc,  lawyers  will  multiply.  Of  tiiefe  America  fuinifhcs 
a  plcntili.l  growth,  and  New  York  Iws  its  Ihare,  ask  cootaincd  (in  1788) 

siot 
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aot  lefs  than  120  licenfed  attornics.  *in  this  (late,  the  practice  of  law 
is  conformed  to  the  EngUfli  mode,  and  is  perhaps  better  regulated  than  irJ 
the  other  itates.  The  feveral  degrees  in  the  profeiEon — the  number  of 
critical  examinations  that  candidates  are  obliged  to  pafs  through  before 
they  c^n  be  admitted  as  counfellors  in  the  higher  courts  ;  together  with 
.the  time  of  ftudy  required  by  the  rulers  of  admiffion,  tender  an  aecefs  to 
£he  firrt  honours  of  the  bar  fo  difficult  as  to  preclude  ignowint  pretenders 
to  the  important  fcience  of  law.  New  York  can  boaft  of  many  eminent 
characfters  in  all  the  learned  profeffions,  and  has  furnifhed  America  with^ 
fome  of  her  molt  able  legiflators.  It  is,  however,  to  be  feared  tliat  a  too  rigfa 
adherence  to  the  forms  of  legal  procels  in  England  has  fometimes  per- 
plexed the  road  to  juflice,  and  prevented  valuable  improvements  in  tlie 
pradice,  not  only  of  this,  but  of  mod  of  the  other  States. 

Military  Strength.]  By  official  returns  of  the  militia  of  this 
State,  made  to  the  governor  by  the  adjutant  general,  it  appears  that  the 
total  number  in  1789,  was  42,679  ;  1790 — 44,259;  1791 — 50,399. 
Befides  thefe  there  are  as  many  as  5000  or  6000  of  the  militia  in  the  new 
fettleraents,  who  are  not  yet  organized.  This  was  the  ftate  of  the  militia 
in  1792.  They  have  increafed  iince  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  in- 
habitants. 

Forts,  Sec.'}  Thefe  are  principally  in  ruins.  The  demol>;jn  of  the 
fort  in  the  city  of  New  York  has  been  mentioned.  Remains  of  the  forti- 
fications on  Long  Ifland,  York  Ifland,  White  Plains,  Weft  Pjint  and 
pther  places,  are  ftill  vifible.  In  addition  to  what  Congrefs  granted  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  this  State  granted  in  1794,  the  fum  of'i2i,oco  dollars, 
for  the  purpofe  of  erecting  fortifications  to  fecure  the  harbour  of  New  York 
in  cafe  of  invafion.  In  confequence  of  which,  works  have  been  eredted 
fo  a  confiderable  extent,  and  when  completed  on  the  Original  plan,  will 
afford  great  fecurity  to  the  city,  from  enemy's  ffiips.  Fort  Stanwix,  built 
by  the  Britifh  in  1758,  at  the  expcnfe,  it  is  faid,  of  6o,occl.  is  107 -miles 
weftward  of  Skeneftady,  on  an  artifTcial  eminence  bordering  on  the  Mo- 
hawk river  ;  and,  in  travelling  this  diftance,  you  pafs  Fort  Hunter,  Fort 
Anthony,  Fort  Plain,  Fort  Herkemer  and  Fort  Schuyler.  As  you  pro- 
ceed weftward  of  Fort  Stanwix,  you  pafs  Fort  Bull,  and  Fort  Brcweton, 
at  the  weft  end  of  Oneida  Lake.  Fort  George  is  at  the  fouth  end  of 
Lake  George.  At  the  point  v/here  Lake  George  communicates  witli 
Lake  Champlain,  is  the  famous  poll  of  Ticonderoga,  by  which  word  the 
Canadians  underftood  noi/j.  The  works,  at  this  place,  are  in  fach  a  ftate 
of  delapidation,  that  a  ftranger  can  fcarcely  foim  an  idea  of  their  conftruc- 
tion.  They  are,  however,  lituated  on  fuch  high  ground  as  to  cominan  ! 
the  communication  between  the  lakes  George  and  Champlain.  Oppofi;., 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  water  that  empties  out  of  Lake  George,  is  a  moun- 
tain, to  appearance  inacceffible,  called  Mount  Defiance,  where  general 
Burgoyne  in  the  late  v/ar,  with  a  boidnefs,  fecrecy  and  difpatck  almoft  un- 
paralleled, conveyed  a  number  of  cannon,  ftores  and  troops.  The  can- 
pon  were  raifed  by  large  brafs  tacles  from  tree  to  tree,  and  from  rock  to 
rock,  over  dens  of  rattle-fnakes,  to  the  fammit,  v/hich  entirely  commands 
the  works  of  Ticonderoga.  This  circumfiance  rauft  ever  be  confidered 
as  a  full  juftification  of  general  St.  Clair's  fudden  retreat  with  the  Ameti- 
can  army  ;  and  the  obfervation  which  he  made,  on  his  trial,  in  his  own  de- 
fence, that,  "though  h«  had  loft  a  noft, he  had  fav«l  a  Slate,"  was  afta- 
jyauls  verified.  Crown 
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Crown  Point  is  15  miles  north  of  Ticonderoga  on  Lake  Champlain. 
The  fort  at  this  place,  in  which  a  Britifli  garrifon  was  always  kept,  from 
the  redu(ftion  of  Canada  till  the  American  Revolution,  was  the  moft  reg- 
ular, and  the  moft  expenfivc  of  any  erer  conllruiSted  and  fupported  by  the 
Britifh  government  in  North  America.  The  walls  are  of  wood  and  earth, 
About  16  feet  high,  and  20  feet  thick,  and  nearly  150  yards  fquare,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  deep  and  broad  ditch,  cut  through  a  folid  rock.  It  rtands 
■on  a  rifmg  ground  perhaps  200  yards  from  the  lake,  with  which  there  was 
a  covered  way,  t^y  which  the  garrifon  could  be  fupplied  with  wat-cr  ia 
time  of  a  fiege.  The  on4y  gate  opens  on  the  north  towards  the  lake,  where 
there  was  a  draw-bridge.  On  the  right  and  left,  as  you  enter  the  fort,  are 
^  row  of  ftone  barracks,  not  inelegantly  built, -fufficient  to  contain  1,500  or 
2,000  troo]>s  ;  the  parade  is  between  them,  and  is  a  Jlat  fmooth  rock. 
Theri;  were  icveral  out  works,  which  are  now  in  ruins,  as  is  the  principal 
fort,  except  the  walls,  and  the  walls  of  the  barracks,  which  flill  remain. 

Banks.]  There  is  one  incorporated  bank  in  the  ■city  of  New  York, 
hefides  a  branch  of  the  national  bank,  and  one  has  lately  been  eftabliihed 
in  the  city  of  Albany,  and  another  at  Hudfon. 

Mode  of  raising  internal  Taxes.]  The  legiflaturc  fix  spon  the 
fum  to  be  ralfed,  and  apportion  it  among  the  feveral  counties.  This  being 
tione,  the  fupcrvifor*,  one  from  each  townfhip  in  the  rcfpcdive  counties, 
affemblc  and  aiTign  to  each  townfliip  its  proportion  of  the  quota  of  the  coun- 
ty. The  fupcrvifor  and  a^Tcfiors  in  each  townfliip  then  api^ortion  their 
<juota  among  the  individuals  of  the  townfliip,  according  to  the  value  of 
jheir  real  and  perfonul  eflatee.  The  tax  thus  laid,  is  collected  by  the  col- 
Ici^or  of  the  towniliip,  and  lodgec^  wkh  the  county  treafurer,  who  tranfniits 
it  to  the  treafurer  ^f  the  (late. 

Finances.]  A  -variety  of  clrcumftances  hiive  confpired  to  fill  the  treaf. 
•ury  ot  this  Ibitc,  and  wIk^Iv  to  fuperfcde  the  ncceility  of  taxation  for  fev- 
eral years  part  ;  Jir/f,  confifcations  and  economical  management  of  that 
property — -jWoiifl,  fales  of  unappropriated  lands  ;  .and  llArd,  a  duty  on  im- 
ports previous  to  the  eftablifliment  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  two 
former  were  fold  for  coatincntal  certificates,  at  a  time  when  the  credit  of 
the  Hate  was  perhaps  above  the  y.w  ol"  tlie  \)nion,  which  was  the  caufe  of 
j.'.tting  a  large  lum  of  the  ])ublic  debt  into  the  treafury  of  the  Hate  ^t  a  depre- 
cnited  value.  Thefe  certificates,  fincc  the  funding  fyftcm  canje  into  opera- 
tion, added  to  the  allumcd  (late  debt,  a  vait  qu;intity  of  which  was  alfo  in 
the  treafury,  forms  an  enormous  mafs  of  property,  yielding  an  annuity  of 
;tS4'2i8  dollars.* 

"1  he  treafurer  of  this  flate  reported  to  the  legrfi;tturc,  January,  I7(;6, 
*'  An  account  of  the  liank  flia;es,  funded  debt,  &c.  belonging  to  the  ftate 
of  New  Yirk,  on  the  3  ill  day  of  DccemLer,  1 7«;5" — as  follows  : 

■'  In  the  United  States  bank 

To  tlie  New  York  bar.k 

In  liie  wclleni  inland  Loc!:  Navigation 

III  llic  noitiiein  do. 

■f?ix  per  cent,  llcck  -  -         . 

Three  per  cent.  do.  ... 

Deferred  debt  -         -         -         - 

2,119,068  33 
•  <;fi»r«l  *;:hnjler'J  Irrtrr  of  M«rch  16,    1795,  publiflioU  in  the  New  y«| 
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Belides  the  above  mafs  of  property,  there  was,  at  tliat  period,  in  tlie 
ti-eafury  the  fum  of  _;^i  34,207    19    jo^l-  currency. 

The  ability  of  the  ftate,  therefore,  is  abundantly  competent  to  aid  public 
iinftitutions  of  every  kind,-  to  make  roads,  eretfl  bridges,  open  canals,  anJ- 
to  pufh  every  kind  of  improvement  to  the  moft  defuable  length.  It  coulds 
be  wifhed,  that  thofe  citizens  who  were  exiled  during  the  war,  and  whofsr 
property  was  expofed  during  its  continuance  to  wanton  depredations,  could 
be  thought  of  by  a  legiHature,  poffefling  fo  fully  the  means  of  difcriminat-- 
ing  this  unhappy  clais  of  iofferers,  and  making  them  eompenlation  for  their'' 
voluntary  facndces. 

Curiosities.]  In  the  county  of  M^ontgomery  i-s  a  fmall,  rapid  ftream,- 
emptying  into  Scroon  Lake,  •wneft  of  Lake  George. ;  it  runs  under  a  hill, 
the  bafe  of  which  is  60  or  70  yards  diameter,  forming  a  moft  curious  and 
beautiful  arch  in  the  rock,  as  white  as  fnow.  The  fury  of  the  water  and 
the  roughnefs  of  the  bottonv  added  to  the  terrific  noife  within,  has  hitherio' 
prevented  any  perfon  from  pafling  through  the  chafm. 

In  the  townfhip  of  Willfborough  in  Clinton  county,  is  a  curious  fiili^. 
rock.  A  point  of  a  mountain,  which  projected  about  50  yards  into  Laki; 
Ghamplain,  appears  to  have  been  broken  by  fome  violent  fliock  of  nature. 
It  is  removed  from  the  main  rock  or  mountain  about  20  feet,  and  the  op- 
pofite  fides  fo  exa<5tly  fuit  each  other,  that  one  needs  no  other  proof  of 
their  having  been  once  united.  The  point  broken  off  contains  about  half 
an  acre,  and  is  covered  with  wood.  The  height  of  the  rock  on  each  fide 
the  fiflure'  is  about  1 2  feet.  Round  this  point  is  a  fpacicus  bay,  flieftered 
from  the  fouthweft;  and  aorthweft  wind's  by  the  furrounding  hilb  and  woods. 
On  the  weft  fide  are  four  or  five  finely  cultivated  farms,  which  altogethec, 
at  certain  feafons,  and  in  certain  fituations,  forms  one  of  the  moft  beautifui 
landfcapes  imaginable.  "  Sailing  under  this  coaft  for  feveral  miles  before 
you  come  to  Split  Rock,  the  mountains  rude  and  barren,  feera  to  hang 
over  the  paflenger  and  threaten  deftiu6lion.  A  water,  boundlefs  to  the 
fight,  lies  before  him. ;  man  feels  his  own  tittleneis,  and  infidelity  itfelf 
pays  aa  unwilling  homage  to  the  Creator.  I'nftantly  and  unexpededly 
the  fcene  changes,  and  peeping,  with  greedy  eye,  through  the  fi/Ture,  na- 
ture prefents  to  the  view  a  filver  bafon — a  verdant  lawiv — a  humble  cottage 
— a  golden  harveft — a  majeftic  foreft — a  lofty  mountain^ — an  azure  flcy^. 
Filing  one  above  another  "  in  juft  gradation  to  the  amazing  whole."* 

"  In  the  year  1792,  a  very  extraordinary  cavern,  at  a  place  called  by 
the  Indians,  Sepafcot,  on  the  eftate  of  the  Mifs  Rutfens,  at  Rhynbeck,  in 
Dutchefs  county,  was  difcovered.  A  lad,  by  chance,  pafling  near  its  en- 
trance, which  lay  between  two  huge  rocks  on  the  declivity  of  a  fteep  hill, 
on  pryinj;  into  the  gloomy  recefs,  few  the  top  of  a  ladder,  by  which  he 
defcended  about  ten  &:et,  and  found  himfelf  in  a  fubterraneous  apartment, 
more  capa£ious  than  he  thea  chofe  to  inveftigate.  He  found,  however^ 
that  it  had  been  the  abode  of  perfon^,  who  probably  during  the  war,  not 
daring  to  be  feen  openly,  had  taken  Ihelter  there,  as  bits  of  cloth  and 
pieces  of  leather  were  fcattered  about  its  floor.  He  then  left  the  placed 
and  little  more  was  thought  of  it,  until  the  writer  of  this  account  made 
one  of  a  large  party  who  went  from  the  feat  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, on  purpofe  to  examine  it.     We  found  its  entrance  much  fmalh'r 

than 

*  Nfr.  M.  L.  WooUey  of  Platifturg.  To  this  ingenious  gentleman,  the  Author 
is  indebted  for  much  valuable  information  cenceining  Clinton  county. 
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tlian  we  expected,  and  with  fome  difficulty  gained  the  ladder,  by  means  of 
which  the  remaining  •defcent  was  made  tolerably  eafy.  Two  yopng  ladies 
were  with  us,  who  had  heroifni  enough  to  make  the  trophimium  tour  with 
us.  We  iwd  fix  candies  to  fcrutinize  the  receffes  of  the  apartment,  where 
perhaps,  light  for  upwards  of  five  thoufand  years  before,  had  never  gleam- 
ed. We  found  the  cave  divided  by  a  narrow  paffage  into  two  divifions  ; 
the  firft  being  about  17  feet  in  length,  and  fo  low  that  a  child  of  eight 
years  old  couid  but  juft  walk  upright  in  it ;  the  breadth  is  about  eight  or 
ten  feet.  Tiie  fecond  between  12  and  14  feet  in  length,  but  muchhigher 
and  broa'ier  than  the  firft.  In  this  lart:  room  we  found  that  three  bats  had 
taken  up  their  winter  quarters,  and  hung  fufpended  from  the  roof,  as  it 
were,  by  the  very  tips  of  their  wings.  But  what  makes  the  cave  peculiar- 
ly worthy  of  notice,  is  the  petrifying  quality  of  the  water,  that  by  a  gentle 
oozing,  continually  drops  from  every  part  of  the  ceiling,  tlie  whole  of 
which  exaftly  refcmbles  a  mill-gutter  in  a  frofty  morning,  with  a  thoufand 
ificles  impending.,  Thefe  concretions  are  formed  by  the  water,  and  prob- 
ably are  conihntly  increafing.  They  have  in  almoft  every  refpecT:  the  ap- 
pearance of  ifjcles,  and  may  be  broken  pfF  by  the  hand  if  not  more  than 
two  inches  in  circumference.  They  appear  of  a  confiftence  much  like  in- 
durated lime,  almoft  tranfparcnt,  and  are  all  perforated  quite  through  the 
whole  length,  with  a  hole  of  the  fize  of  that  in  a  tobacco-pipe,  through 
which  apertu.re  the  water  unremittedly  drops,  altTiough  very  flow.  When 
a  perfon  is  in  the  remoteft  room,  and  the  lights  are  removed  into  the  £tH, 
thofe  pendant  drops  of  water  make  an  appearance  more  fplendid  than  can 
be  well  imagined.  Some  of  thofe  ftony  ificles  have  at  length  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  cave,  and  now  form  pillars,  fome  of  more  than  two  feet  in 
girth,  of  the  appearance  of  marble,  and  almoft  as  liard.  They  put  one  in 
mind  of  Solomon's  Jachin  and  Boaz,  imagination  very  eafily  giving  them 
pedeftals  and  chapiters,  and  even  wreathen-work. 

But  what  we  moft  admired,  was  the  (Iceleton  of  a  large  fnakc,  turned 
into  folid  ftone  by  tlie  petrifying  quality  of  the  water  before  mentioned. 
It  was  with  fome  difficulty  torn  up  with  an  axe  from  the  rock  it  lav  up- 
on (fome  of  which  adliered  to  it)  and  is  now  in  the  pofleflion  of  the 
relater. 

We  found  the  inmoft  recefTes  of  this  cavern  very  warm,  and  experi- 
enced the  want  of  free  air,  by  a  difficult  refpiration,  although  the  candles 
burnt  very  clear."* 

Indians.]  The  body  of  the  Six  Nations  inhabit  the  weftern  parts 
of  this  (late.  The  principal  part  of  the  Mohawk  tribe  refide  on  Grand 
river,  in  Upper  Canada' ;  and  there  are  two  villages  of  Senecas  on  the 
Allegany  river,  near  the  north  line  of  Pennfylvania,  and  a  few  Delawares 
and  Skawaghkees,  on  Buffaloe  Creek.  Including  thefe,  and  the  Stock- 
bridge  atitl  Mohcgan  Indians,  who  liave  migrated  and  fettled  in  the  vicini- 
ty ol  Oneida,  there  were,  in  the  Six  Nations,  in  i  791,  according  to  an  ac- 
curate eftimaie  made  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  KirkJand,  mifTionary  among 
them,  6,330  fouls.  He  adds,  tlut  among  thefe  there  is  comparatively  but 
^very  few  children. 

The  following  extnuft  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kirklnnd  to  the  Author, 
will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  charadlers,  which,  according  to  Indian 
tiadidon,  arc  excluded  from  the  happy  countr)'.     *' The  region  of  pure 

fpirits, 
*  MtfiTacbufttts  Magazine  fbr  November,  1791. 
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fpiiks,  the  Five  Nation!  call  EJlanane.  The  only  characters  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  traditions,  canrvot  be  admitted  to  participate  of  the  pleas- 
ures and  d^hghts  of  this  happy  countiy,  are  reduced  to  three,  viz.'fuicides, 
the  difobedient  to  the  counfels  of  the  chiefe,  and  fuch  as  put  away  their 
v/ives  on  account  of  pregnancy.  According  to  their  tradition,  there  is  a 
gloomy,  fathomlefs  gulf,  near  the  borders  of  the  delightful  manfions  of 
Eflcamine,  over  which  all  good  and  bra\re  (jjirits  pafs  with  fafety,  under  the 
condud;  of  a  faithful  and  flcilful  guide,  appointed  for  that  purpofe  ;  but 
when  a  fuicide,  or  any  of  the  above-mentioned  charaders  approaches  this 
gulf,  the  condu(ftor,  who  pofTefies  a  moft  penetrating  eye,  inftantly  difcovers 
their  fpiritual  features  and  charader,  and  denies  them  his  aid,  ailigning  his 
reafons.  They  will,  however,  attempt  to  crofs  uporf  a  fmall  pole,  which, 
before  they  reach  the  middle,  trembles  and  (hakes,  till  prefentiy  down 
they  fall  with  horrid  flirieks.  In  this  dark  and  dreary  gulf,  they  fuppofe 
refides  a  great  dog,  fome  fay  a  dragon,  infe<5led  with  the  itch,  which  makes 
him  perpetually  reftlefs  and  fpitefui.  The  guilty  inhabitants  of  this  mifer- 
able  region,  all  catch  this  difeafe  of  the  great  dcg,  and  grope  and  roam 
from  fide  to  fide  of  their  gloomy  manfion  in  perpetual  torment?.  Some- 
times they  approach  fo  near  the  happy  fields  of  Eilcanane,  thac  they  can 
hear  the  fongs  and  dances  of  their  former  companions.  This  only  fenxs 
io  increafe  their  torments,  as  they  can  difcern  no  light,  nor  difcover  any 
paflage  by  which  they  can  gain  accefs  to  them.  They  •  fuppofe  idiots 
and  dogs  go  into  the  fame  gulf,  but  have  a  more  comfortable  apartment, 
•where  they  enjoy  fome  little  light."  Mr.  Kirkland  adds,  that  feveral  oth- 
er nations  of  Indians  with  whom  he  has  converfed  on  the  fubjeft,  have  near- 
ly the  fame  traditionary  notions  of  a  future  fiate.  They  almoft  univerfal- 
ly  agree  in  this,  that  the  departed  fpirit  is  ten  day?  in  its  pafTage  to  their 
happy  elyfium,  after  it  leaves  the  body  ;  fome  of  them  fuppofe  its  courfe  is 
towards  the  fouth  ;  others  that  it  afcends  from  fome  lofty  mountain. 

The  Oneulas  inhabit  on  Oneida  Creek,  2 1   miles  weft  of  Fort  Stanwis. 

The  Tufcaroras  migrated  from  North  Carolina  and  the  frontiers  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  were  adopted  by  the  Oneidas,  with  whom  they  have  ever  fince 
lived.     They  were  originally  of  the  fame  nation. 

The  Senecas  inhabit  on  the  Chenefee  or  Genefiee  river,  at  tlie  Chenefee 
caftle.  They  have  two  tov/ns  of  60  or  70  fouls  each,  on  French  Creek,  in 
Pennfylvania ;  and  another  town  on  BuiTaloe  Creek,  attached  to  the  Brit- 
ifli ;  two  fmall  towns  on  Allegany  river,  attached  to  the  Americans.  Obei! 
or  Cornplanterj  one  of  the  Ceneca  chiefs,  refided  here. 

The  Mdhaivks  were  acknowledged  by  the  other  tribes,  to  ufe  their  own 
exprefiion,  to  be  "  the  true  old  heads  of  the  confederacy  ;"  and  were  for- 
merly a  powerful  tribe,  inhabiting  on  the  Mohawk  river.  As  they  were 
ftrongly  attached  to  the  Johnfon  family,  on  account  of  Sir  Willianv  John- 
fon,  they  emigrated  to  Canada,  with  Sir  John  Johnfon,  about  the  year  1776, 
There  is  now  only  one  family  of  them  in  the  ftate,  and  they  live  about  a. 
mile  from  Fort  Hunter,  The  father  of  this  family  was  drowned  in  the 
tvinter  of  1788. 

All  the  confederated  tribes,  except  the  Oneidas  and  Tufcaroras,  fided 
with  the  Britifh  in  the  late  war,  and  fought  againft  the  Americans. 

The  Onondagas  live  near  the  Onondaga  Lake,  about  25  miles  from  the 
Oneida  Lake.  In  the  fpring  of  1779,  a  regiment  of  men  were  fent  fronj 
■Albany,  by  general  J.  Clinton,  againft  th^  Onondagas.     This  regimen*: 

fur{.>rired 
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furprifed  their,  town,  took  thirt;/-thrce  prifonerS,  killed  twelve  or  fourteer'; 
and  returned  without  the  lols  of  a  nun.  A  party  of  the  Indians  were  a* 
this  time  ravaging  the  American  frontiers* 

There  are  very  few  of  the  Dclaiuare  tribe  in  this  flate. . 

The  Five  confederated  Nations  wete  fettled  along  the  banks  of  the  Suf- 
t|uehannah,  and  in  the  adjacent  country,  until  the  year.  1779,  when  general 
Sullivan,  with  an  army  of  4,000  men,  drove  them  from  their  couutry  to 
Niagiua,  but  could  not  bring  them  to  aftion.  They  waited,  but  waited  in 
vain,  for  the  alTilhince  of  the  elements,  or,  as  they  expreffcd  themfelves,  for 
the  afTidance  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Had  hea%'y  rains  fdlen  while  general 
Sullivan's  army  was  advanced  into  their  country,  perhaps  fe^v  of  his  fol- 
diers  would  have  efcaped,  and  none  of  their  baggage,  ammunition  or  artil- 
lery. This  expedition  had  a  good  efFeft.  General  Sullivan  barnl  feveral 
of  their  towns,  and  dellroyed  their  provifions.  Since  this  irruption  into 
their  country,  their  former  habitations  have  been  moftly  defcrted,  and  marly 
of  them  have  gone  to  Cainada. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  17B7,  John  Livingfton,  Efq.  and  four  oth- 
ers, obtained  of  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  a  leafe  for  999  years,  on  a 
yearly  rent  rcfcrved  of  2000  dollars,  of  all  the  country  included  in  the  fol- 
lowing limits,  viz.  Beginning  at  a  place  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Canada  Creek,  about  fcven  miles  weft  of  Fort  Stanwix,  now  Fort  Schuy- 
ler, thence  northeaftwardly  to  the  line  of  the  province  of  Quebec  ;  thence 
along  tke  faid  line  to  the  Pcnnfylvania  line ;  thence  eaft  on  faid  line  or  Penn- 
fylvania  Une  to  the  line  of  property,  fo  called  by  the  ftate  of  New  York  ; 
thence  along  the  faid  line  of  property  to  Canada  Creek  aforefaid.  And 
on  the  8th  of  January,  178S,  the  fame  perfons  obtained  a  leafe  of  the 
Oneida  Indians,  for  999  years,  on  a  rent  referved  for  the  firft  year,  of 
•1200  dollars,  and  increafmg  it  at  the  rate  of  lOO  dollars  a  year,  until  it 
amounts  to  1500  dollars,  of  all  the  tra<5l  of  land  commonly  called  the 
Oneida  country,  except  a  refervation  of  feveral  trads  fpccified  in  the  leafe. 
But  thefe  le;ifes  having  been  obtained  without  the  content  of  the  legifla- 
ture  of  the  ftate,  the  fenate  and  afTembly,  in  their  feflion,  March,  1788, 
refolved,  "  That  the  faid  leafes  are  purchafes  of  lands,  and  therefore  tliat 
by  the  conftitution  of  this  ftate,  the  faid  leafes  are  not  binding  on  the  faid 
Indians,  and  are  not  valid."  Since  this,  a  treaty  has  been  concluded 
with  the  faid  Indians  ;  the  bargain  of  the  leafes  annulled,  and  all  the 
country  purchafed  cf  die  natives,  except  a  refervation  to  the  Oneidas, 
Cayugas,  and  Onondagas,  defined  by  certain  marks  and  boundaries. 

Islands.]  There  are  three  iflands  of  note  belonging  to  this  ftate  ;  viz. 
York  IHnnd,  Long  Illand,  and  Staten  Illand. 

York  iriand  is  15  miles  in  length,  and  iiardly  one  in  breadth.  It  is 
joined  to  the  main  by  a  bridge  called  King's  Bricije.  The  channels  between 
Long  and  Staten  Illands,  and  between  Long  and  York  Iflands  arc  fo  nar- 
row as  to  occalion  an  unufual  rapidity  of  the  tides,  which  is  increafed  by  the 
confluence  of  tiie  waters  of  the  Hudfon  und  Eaft  River,  This  rapidity 
in  general  prt  vents  the  obftrudtion  of  the  cliannel  by  ice,  (o  tliat  the  navi- 
gation is  deaf,  except  for  a  few  days  in  feafons  when  the  weather  is  un- 
commonly fcverc.  There  is  no  bafon  or  bay  for  the  reception  of  ftiips ; 
but  the  road  where  they  lie  in  Eaft  Rivet  is  defended  from  the  violence  of 
th'.'  fea  by  the  iflanda  which  interlock  with  each  other  ;  fo  that,  except  that" 
of  Rhode  Ifland,  and  Portland  in  the  Diftrld  of  Maine,  the  harbour  of 
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Kev/ York,  which  admits  fliips  of  any  burihcn,  is  the  bell;  in  thft  United 
States.  .  . 

Long  Ifiand  extends  140  miles,  and  terminates  with  Montauk  point. 
It  is  not  more  than  10  miles  in  breadth,  on  a  medium,  and  is  fcvjaiated 
from  Connefticut  by  Long  liland  Sound.  The  iflaud  is  divided  into  three 
counties  ;   Kings,  Queens  and  Suifolk. 

Kings  County  hes  at  the  weft  end  of  Long  Ifiand,  oppofite  New  York; 
and  is  not  above  10  miles  long,  and  eight  broad.  The  inhabitants  are 
principally  Dutch,  and  live  well.  It  contains  a  number  of  pleafant  villages, 
of  wiiich  Flatbufli,  Brooklyn  and  Bedford  are  the  principal, 

Quf.ENs  County  lies  next  to  King?,- as  you  proceed  eafrward.  It  is 
about  30  miles  long  and  12  broad.  Jamaica,  Newtowo,  Hampftead,  in 
which  is  a  handfome  court-houfe,  and  Oylterbay,  are  the  principal  villa'-ei 
in  this  county. 

SurvoLK  County  is  about  100  miles  long,  and  io  broad,  and  com- 
prehends all  the  eaftern  part  of  the  ifland,  and  feveral  little  iflands  adjoin- 
ing ;  viz.  Shelter  Ifiand,  FiPaers  Ifland,  Plumb  Ifland  and  the  Ifle  of  ^Vhite^' 
Its  principal  towns  are  Huntington,  Southampton,  Smithtov/n,  Brook 
Haven,  Eaft  Hampton,  in  which  is  the  academy,  Souihhold  and  Bridoe 
Hampton.   ...  ... 

The  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland  is  flat  land,  of  a  light  fandy  foil,  bordered 
on  the  fea-coafh  with  large  tradts  of  fait  meadow,  extending  from  the  weft: 
point  of  the  ifland  to  Southampton.  This  foil,  however,  is  well  calculated 
for  raifing  grain,  efpecially  Indian  corn.  The  north  fide  of  the  ifland  is 
hilly,  and  of  a  ftrong  foil,  adapted  to  the  culture  of  grain,  hay  and  fruit. 
A  ridge  of  hills  extends  from  Jamaica  to  Southiioki.  Large  herds  of 
cattle  feed  upon  Hampftead  plain,  and  on  the  fait  marflies  upon  tlie  fouth 
fide  of  the  ifland. 

Hampftead  plain,  in  Queens  county,  is  a  curiofity;  It  is  16  miles  in 
lengthy  eaft  and  weft,  and  feven  or  eight  miles  wide.  The  foil  is  black, 
and  to  appearance  rich,  and  yet  it  was  never  known  to  have  any  natural 
growth,  but  a  kind  cf  v/iid  grafs,  and  a  fevv^  flirubs.  It  is  frequented  by 
vaft  numbers  of  plover.,  R.ye  grows  tolerably  well  on,  fome  parts  of  the 
plain.  The  moft  of  it  lies  common  for  cattle,  horfes  and  ilieep.  As  there 
is  nothing  to  impede  the  profpeft  in  the  whole  length  of  this  plain,  it  has 
a  curious  but  tirefome  effeci:  upon  the  Qye,    not  unlike  that  of  the  ocean. 

Eaft  of  this  plain,  on  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  is  a  barren  heath,  over- 
grown with  flirub  oaks  and  pines,  in  which  it  is  fuppofcd  there  are  feveral 
thoufand  deer.  It  is  frequen  A.d  alfoby  a  great  number  of  growfe,  a  very 
deli(iiu'as  bird.  Laws  have  been  paflTed  for  the  prelervation  of  thefe  birds 
and  the  deer. 

It  is  remarkable  that  on  Montauk  point,  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  ifland, 
there  are  no  flies.  Between  this  point  and  Eaft  Hampton,  is  a  beach, 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  in'  the  centre  of  which  vv^as  found,  about  ^o 
years  ago,  under  a  fand  hill  which  was  blown  up  by  the  wind,  the  entire 
fl-celeton  of  a  large  whale,  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  water. 

There  are  very  few  rivers  upon  tl:e  ifland.  The  largeft  is  Peakonok, 
which  rifes  about  10  miles  weft  of  a  place  called  River-head,  where  tbe 
court-houfe  ftands,  and  runs  eaftcrly  into  a  large  bay  dividing  Southhold 
from  Southampton.     In  tliis  bay  are  Robin  and  Shelter  iflanJs. 
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The  fouth  fide  of  this  iOtind  is  indented  with  numerous  ftreams,  of  varii- 
ous  fizcs,  which  fall  into  a  large  bay,  two  or  three  miles  over,  formed  by^ 
a  beach,  about  80  rods  wide,  which  appears  like  a  border  to  the  iiland,  ex- 
tending from  the  weit  end  of  it  to  Southampton.  Through  this  beach,  in 
▼arious  places,  are  inlets  of  luch  depth  as  to  admit  of  veflcis  of  fivrty  or  fev- 
enty  tons.  This  bay  was  fornierly  frelh  water.  Oylters,  clams  and  fifh 
of  various  kinds  are  caught  with  eafe,  and  in  great  plenty  in  this  bay,  with 
feincs,  during  the  winter  ftafon*  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  40  or  50  vet 
fels  here  loading  with  oyfters  at  the  fame  time.  And  what  is  almoll  incred- 
ible, though  I  was  told  of  it  by  two  gentlemen  of  truth,  and  who  were  well 
iilTormed  as  to  the  matter,  30  waggon  loads  of  bafs  have  been  caught  in»  < 
this  bay  at  one  draught. 

Rockonkama  p-ond,  lies  about  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  between  Smith- 
tciVn  and  Iflip,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference.     This  pond  has  beeiv  • 
Found  by  obfervation  to  rife  gradually  for  fevcral  years,  until  it  had  arrived' 
to  a  certain  height,  and  then  to  fall  more  rapidly  to  its  loweft  bed  ;  and\ 
thus  it  is  continually  ebbing  and  flowing.     The  caufe  of  this  curious  phe- 
nomenon has  never  been  invcftigated.     Two  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  this 
pond  is  a  conlulerable  llream,  called  Connedicut  river,  which  empties  into  : 
tlie  bay. 

•    There  are  two  whale  fiilicries  ;  one  from  Sagg  harbour  which  produce? 
about  1, 000  barrels  of  oil  annually.     The  other  is   much  fmp.Iler,  and  is' 
carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  winter  feafon,  from  the  fouth  lide  of 
the  ifland.     They  commonly  catch  from  three  to  fc\'en  whales  in  a  feafon.. 
which  produce  from  25  to  40  barrels  each  of  oil.     Tlais  fiflicrv  was  f 
r.Tcrly  a  fource  of  confiderable  wealth  to.  the  inhabitants,  but  through  a  fca 
city  of  v/halcs,  it  has  greatly  declined  of  late  years- 
There  is  a  confideruble  trade  carried  on  from  Sagg  harbour,  whence  •  ■ 
exported  to  the  WcH  Indies  and  other  places,  whale  oil,  pitch-pine  boan' 
horfcs,  cattle,  flaxfced,  beef,  &c.     The  produce  of  the  miiiale  and  weir- 
trn  parts  of  the  ifland  is  carried  to  New  York.     The  ifland  contained  in 
1790,  3(^),9.i9  inhabitants. 

Statcn  lOand  lies  nine  miles  fouthweft  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
forms  Richmond  county.     It  is  about  i<^    miles  in  length,    and  at  a  n- 
dium,   fi\  &r  fevcn  in  breadth,  and  contains  3,835  inhabitants.     On  t: 
fouth  fide  is  a  confiderable  trafl  of  level,  good  land;  but  the  ifland  in  gen 
€ral  is  rough,  and  the  hills  high.     Richmond  is  the  onlv  town  of  any  nute 
on  the  ifland,  and  that  is  a  poor  inconfidcrable  place.     Tho  inhabitants  a 
principally  dcfccndants  of  the  Dutch  and    ' .  cnch. 

History.].     Sec  Smith's  Hiftory  of  New  York,  lately  publiPied  1 
Malthtw  Carey,  a  continuation  of  which  is  advcrtifed  to  be  pubiifhed  1 
the  couifc  of  ihii  year  ( 1796) — and  Hazird's  collection  of  (lite  paucis. 
In  17S7,   the  leglfluture  of  this  (late  coded  to  the   commonwealth  of 
Mafllichufctts  all  the  lands  within  their  juril'didion,  wefl:  of  a  meridian  that 
fhall  be  drawn  from  a  point  in  the   north  boundai^  line  of  Pcnnfylvania, 
82  miles   weft  from  the   Delaware;  (excepting  one  mile   along  the  eaft" 
liile  of  Niagara  river)  and  alfo   to  townlhips  between  the  Chenengo  aiv^ 
Owegy  rivers,  referving  tho  jurifdic^ion  to  the  (late  of  New  York.     Tli 
cdfion  was  made  to  fatisfy  a  claim  .jf  Malfachufctts  founded  upon  th. 
oiiginaJ  charter-. 
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The  foVith  fide  of  this  iOtind  is  indented  with  numerous  ftreams,  of  v^rii- 
ous  fizes,   which  fall  into  a  large  bay,  t\vo  or  three  miles  over,  formed  by 
a  beach,  about  80  rods  wide,  which  appears  like  a  border  to  the  ifland,  ex- 
tending from  the  welt  end  of  it  to  Southampton.     Through  this  beach,  in 
tarious  places,  are  inlets  cxf  fuch  depth  as  to  admit  of  veflcls  of  fivrty  or  fev- 
enty  tons.     This  bay  was  formerly  frefh  water.     Oylters,  clams  and  fiih  i 
of  various  kinds  are  caught  with^feafe,  and  in  great  plenty  in  this  bay,  witb^ 
feines,  during  the  winter  Icafon*     It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  40  or  50  vcf- 
fels  here  loading  with  oyfters  at  the  fame  time.     And  what  is  alm.olt  incr;  '- 
ible,  thoush  I  was  told  of  it  by  two  gentlemen  of  truth,  and  who  were  well 
informed  as  to  the  matter,  30  waggon  loads  of  bafs  have  been  caught   in. 
this  bay  at  one  draught. 

Rockonkama  p-ond,  lies  about  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  between  Smitl->- 
to^Vn  and  IHip,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference.     This  pond  has  b.  ■  ^ 
ifoundby  obfcrvation  to  rile  gradually  for  feveral  years,  until' it  had  ani      I 
to  a  certain  height,  and  then  to  fall  more  rapidly  to  its  loweft  bed  ; 
thus  it  is  contimudly  ebljing  and  flowing.     The  caufe  of  this  curious  ; 
nomenon  has  never  been  invelligated.     Two  miles  to  the  fouthward  ot 
pond  is  a  confiderable  ilream,  called  Connedicut  river,  which  empties  ■ 
the  bay. 

•■.    There  are  tv/o  whale  fi;hcries  ;  one  from  Sagg  harbour  which  prod... 
about  1,000  barrels  of  oil  annually.     The   other  is   much  fmaller,  and  is 
carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  winter  feafon,  from  the  fouth  (id.  > 
the  ifland.     They  commonly  catch  from  three  to  fc\en  whales  in  a  fea' 
which  produce  from  25  to  40  barrels  each  of  oil.     Tliis  fifliery  was  f 
r.icrly  a  fource  of  confiderable  wealth  ta  the  inhabitants,  but  through  a  i-: 
city  of  whales,  it  has  greatly  declined  of  late  years- 
There  is  a  confidcnible  trade  carried  on  from  Sagg  harbour,  where - 
exported  to  the  V/cfl  Indies  and  other  places,  whale  oil,  pitch-pine  boards 
horfcs,  cattle,  flaxfced,  beef,  &c.     The  produce  of  the  niiiiale  and  wcli^- 
ern  parts  of  the  ilTmd  is  carried  to  New  York.     The  ifland  contained  r.i 
1790,  36,9.19  inhabitants. 

Statcn  I  Hand  lios  nine  miles  fouthwefl  of  the  city  of  New  York,  : 
forms  Richmond  county.  It  is  about  if>  miles  in  length,  and  at  a 
dium,  fix  (Jr  fevcn  in  breadth,  and  contains  3,835  inhabitants.  On 
Touth  fide  is  a  confidcralile  trait  of  level,  good  land  ;  but  the  iiland  in  c 
«ral  is  rough,  and  the  hills  high.  Richmond  is  the  only  town  of  any  1 
On  the  ifland,  and  that  is  a  poor  inconfidcrable  place.  Tho  inhabitants 
principally  defccndants  of  the  Dutch  and   ' .  ench. 

History.].  Sec  Smith's  Hiftory  of  New  York,  lately  publiPicil 
Matthew  Carey,  a  continuation  of  which  is  advcrtifed  to  be  publilhc^' 
the  courfc  of  thi;  year  (1796) — and  Hazard's  collection  of  fl.ite  paju 
In  17S7,  the  legiflature  of  this  IKue  ceded  to  the  commonwealtl 
MafTachufttts  all  the  lands  within  their  jurifdiv!;tion,  wcfl  of  a  meridian  t 
ftiall  be  drawn  from  a  point  in  the  north  boundary  line  of  Pennfylv;r 
82  miles  weft  from  the  Delaware;  (excepting  one  mile  along  the  <■ 
fule  of  Niagara  river)  and  alfo  to  townlhips  between  the  Chcncngo 
Owegy  rivers,  referving  tlia  juiifdi»n:ion  to  the  (late  of  New  York.  T 
ccdion  was  made  to  fatisfy  a  cl.iim  of  Malfachufctts  founded  upon  tl 
oarfnid  ch alter-. 
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-7i  Lifi  of  Governors  _/>c/«  the  year  1 664,  to  the  prefcnt  time. 


'.  '_me5. 

Began  to  eovern. 

Names.                             Began  to  povern 

Nlcolis 

1664. 

Montgomerie 

1728 

Lovelace    - 

1668 

Van  dam 

1731 

Andrcfs 

i674 

GrofDy 

1732 

Brockhufi 

1682 

Clarke 

1735 

Dongan 

1683 

Clintori 

1743 

Slaughter 

1690 

Ofborn 

1753 

Ingoldfby 

1691 

De  Lancey 

'!753 

Fletcher 

1692 

Sir  Charles  Hardy 

1755 

Belleracnt 

1698 

Dc  Laiicev 

1757 

Nanfan 

1699 

Colden   (Pi-cfidcnt) 

1760 

Beliemont 

1700 

Mcnckton 

1761 

Denejaler 

1700 

Colden 

1761 

Smith 

1700 

Monckton 

1762 

Nanfan 

1 701 

Colden 

1763 

Cornbury 

1702 

Sir  Henry  Moore 

1765 

Lovelace 

1708 

Colden 

1769 

Schuyler 

1709 

Dunmore 

1770 

Ingoldfby 

1709 

.  Tryon 

1771 

Beekman 

1710 

Clinton                           / 

1778 

Hunter 

1710 

Jay 

J  795 

Burnet 

1720 

NEW 
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Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles. 


Length  1 60  (  ,     . 
f      J  L         >  between 
Breadth  52  I 


\ 


B 


0UNDAR.1ES. 


39"^  and  41''  24'  North  latitude. 

The  body  of  the  lliate  lies  between'  tiie  merid- 
Cian  of  Philadelphia,  and  1°  Eaft  longitude. 

A  "13  OUNDED   eaft,   by  Hudfbn^s  river  and  the  fea  ; 

JLJ    fouth,  by  the  fea  ;  weft,  by  Delaware  bay  and  river, 

which  divides  it  from  the  ftates  of  Delav/are  and  Pennfylvania ;  north,  by 

line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  Mahakkamak  river,   in  latitude  41°  24'; 

to  a  point   on  Pludfon's  river  in  latitude  41°.     Contaiaing  about  8,320* 

fquare  miles,  equal  to  5,324,800  acres. 

Civil  Divisions,  Population,  &c.]  Nevi/^  Jerfcy  is  diyided  into 
1 3  counties,  which  are  fubdivided  into  94  townfliips  or  precinds,  as  fol- 
lows ; 


liz 


TABLE. 
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TABLE. 


Counties. 

'Cape  May 
Cumberland 
Salem 

GlouGcfter 

•  Burlington 

Hunterdon 

_  Suffex 
f  Bergen 

!  EiTox 

Middiefex 
Monmouth 
Somerfet 
Morris 


PriiicipaJ  towns. 

:None 

'.Bridgetown 

I  Salem 

I  Woodbury  and 

Gloucefter 

Burlington  and 

Bordentown 

Trenton 

Newtown 

Hackinfak 

Newark  and 

Elizabethtow 

Amboyandp 

of  Brunfwlc 
'Freehold 

Boundbrook  &  1 

part  Brunfwic     j 

Morriilown 


Lcn.     Bred.- 


4 
"1 


3° 

9 

5° 

20 

30 

22 

60 

3^ 

37 

12 

80 

3^ 

^5 

20 

Tr.tll  No. 

Inliiibitantj, 

8,24s 
10,437 

i3'36o 

18,095 

20,253 
19,500 
12,601 

i7>7^i 

16,918 
12,296 
16,216 


Total  Thirteen. 


No.  5>hvc<. 
141 
120 
172 

227 

1,301 

439 

2,301 

1,171 

i,3iS 

1,596 

1,810 

636 


184,139       11,423 

Bays,  Ponds,  Ru'ERs  and  Canals.]  New  Jerfey  is  waflied,  on 
the  call  and  foutheaft,  by  Hudfon's  river  and  the  ocean ;  and  on  the  welt 
by  the  river  Delaware. 

The  mo{^  remarkable  bays  are,  Arthur  Kiill,  or  Newaik  bay  formed  By 
the  union  of  PaiTaik  and  Hackinflik  rivers.  This  bay  opens  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  embraces  Staten  Ifland.  There  is  a  long  bay  formed  by  a 
beach,  four  or  five  miles  from  the  fhore,  extending  along  the  coal):  northeaft 
and  fouthweft,  from  Manafquand  river,  in  Monmouth  county,  almoft  to 
Cape  May.  Through  this  beach  are  a  number  of  inlets,  by  which  the 
bay  coninnmicates  with  the  ocean. 

On  the  top  of  a  mountain,  in  Morris  county,  is  a  lake  or  pond  three 
niiles  in  length,  and  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  from  which 
proceeds  a  continual  ftream.  It  is  in  fome  places  deep.  The  water  is  of 
a  fca  green  colour  ;  but  when  taken  up  in  a  tumbler  is,  like  the  water  of 
the  ocean,  clear  and  of  a  cryftalinc  colour. 

The  rivers  in  this  llate,'  though  not  large,  are  numerous.  A  traveller  in 
pafling  the  common  road  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  croffes  three 
confidcrablc  rivers,  viz.  the  "Hackinfiik  and  Pafi'iik,  between  Bergen  and 
Newark,  and  the  Raritan  by  Brunlwic.  The  Hackinfak  rifes  in  Bergen 
county,  runs  a  fouthwardly  ccnirfe,  and  empties  into  Newark  bay.  At 
the  ferry,  near  its  mouth,  it  is  460  yards  wide,  and  is  navigable  15  miles. 

PaiTalk  is  a  very  crooked  river.  It  rifes  in  a  large  fwamp  in  Morris 
county.  Its  general  courfe  is  from  W.  N.  W.  to  E.  S.  E.  until  it  mingles 
■with  the  Hackinf.ik  at  the  head  of  Newark  bay.  It  is  navigable  about 
10  miles,  and  is  230  yards  wide  at  the  feiry.  The  cataraift  (or  Great  Falls) 
in  this  river,  is  one  of  the  grcatell  natural  curiofities  in  the  Hate.  The 
river  is  about  40  yards  wide,  and  moves  in  a  flow  gentle  current,  untif 
comiri',  within  a  fliort  diUancc  of  a  deep  cleft  in  a  rock,  which  crofl.es  the 

channel^ 
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channel,  it  defcends  and  fails  above  70  feet  perpendicular,  in  one  entire 
flieet.  'One  end  of  the  cleft,  which -ft'as  evidently  made  by  feme  violent 
eonvulfion  in  nature,  is  clofed  ;  at  the  other,  the  wp.ter  nifiies  out  with  in- 
credible fwiftnefs,  forming  an  acute  angle  with  its  former  direiR:ton,  and  is 
received  into  a  brge  bafon,  whence  it  takes  a  winding  courfe  through 
the  rocks,  and  fpreads  into  a  broad  fmooth  ftream.  The  cleft  is  from 
4  to  12  feet  broad.  The  falling  of  the  Vv'ater  cccafions  a  cloud  of 
vapour  to  ai'i'fe,  which,  by  floating  amidft  the  fun  beams,  prefents  to  the 
\icw  rainbows,  that  add  beauty  to  the  tremendous  fcene.  The  new  man- 
iiUKfluring  town  of  Patterfon  is  erected  upon  the  Great  Falls  in  this  river. 
The  wedern  bank  of  the -river,  between  Newark  and  the  falls,  affords  one 
of  the  pleaianteft  roads  for  a  party  of  pleafure  in  New  Jerfey.  The  bank. 
being  high,  gives  the  traveller  an  elevated  and  exteirtive  view  of  the  op- 
pofite  fhore,  which  is  low  and  fertile,  forming  a  landfcapc  piflurefque  and 
beautiful.  Many  handfome  country  feats  adorn  the  fides  of  tliis  river; 
ind  there  are  elegant  fituations  for  more.  Gentlemen  of  fortune  might' 
here  difplay  their  tafte  to  advantage.  The  fidi  of  various  kinds  with  which 
tb.is  river  abounds,  while  they  would  furnifli  the  table  with  an  agreeable 
I ei>aft,  would  afford  the  fportfman  an  innocent  and  manly  amufement. 

Raritan  river  is  formed  by  two  confiderable  dreams,  called  the  north  and 
fouth  branches  ;  one  of  which  has  its  lource  in  Morris,  the  other  in  Hun- 
terdon county.  It  pafies  by  Brunfwic  and  Amboy,  and  rn:"ngles  -wath  the 
waters  of  the  Artliur  Kull  Sound,  and  helps  to  form  the  fine. harbour  of 
Amboy.  It  is  a  mile  wide  atits  mouth,  250  yards  at  Brunfwic,  and  is 
navigable  about  1 6  miles.  If  is  fuppofed  that  this  river  is  capable  of  a  very 
Iteady  lock  navigation,  asHiigh  as  the  jundlion  of  the  north  and  fouth  branch- 
-r?  ;  and  thence  up  the  fouth  branch  to  Grandin's  bridge  in  Kingwood. 
'I'hence  to  Delaware  river  is  10  or  12  miles.  It  is  fuppofed  a  portage 
will  be  here  eftabiifiied  by  a  turnpike  road  ;  or  the  waters  of  the 
Raritan  may  he  united  with  thofe  of  the  Delaware,  by  a  canal  from  the 
fouth  branch  of  the  Raritan  to  Mufconetcony  riveir,  which  emi:)ties  into 
'/  e  Delav/:'re— or  from  Capoolong  creek,  a  water  of  the  Raritan,  empty- 
ing at  Gvandin's  bridge^  and  NeceiTackaway,  a  water  of  the  Delaware. 
It  is  fuppofed  alfo  that  an  inland  nnvigatiuji  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York,  maybe  eEJefted  by  proceeding  up  the  Afanpink,  (a  water  of  the 
l)v.'laware,  emptyingiit  Trert'on)  tO;wards  Princeton;  and  fi-om  thence 
•  a  canal  to  the  Millilone,  a  watar  of  the  river  to  New  Brunfwic. 

At  Raritan  hills,  through  which  this  river,  palTes,  is  a  fmall  cafcade, 
where  the  water  falls  15  or -20  feet,  very  romantically  between  two  rockg. 
This  river,  oppofite  to  Brunfwic,  is  fo  ihallqv/  that  it  is  forchible  at  low 
water  with  horfes  and  carriages,  but  a  little  below  it  deepens  fo  fafl:  that  a 
20  gun  fliip  may  ride  fecurely  at  any  time  of  tide.  The  tide,  however, 
fifes  fo  high  that  large  fliallops  nafs  a  mile  above  the  ford  ;  fo  that  it  is 
•no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  vefTels  of  conlidcrhble  burden  riding  at  an- 
chor, and  a  number  of  large  river  craft  lying  above,  fome  dryj^nd  others 
on  their  beam-ends  for  want  of  water,  within  gun-fuot  of  eacH  other. 

Belidcs  thelc-  are  Ccfarea  river,  or  Cohanfey  creek,  which  rifes  in  Salem 
'   tmty,  and  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  navigable  for  veffels  of  an 
mdred  tons  to  Bridgetown,  tv/cnty  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Mujicus  river  divides  the  counties  of  Glouceftcr  and  Burlington,  and  is 
■fiavigabic  twenty  miles  /or  veiTel:  of  fixty  tsns. 

I  i  3  Maurice 
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Maurice  river  rifes  in  Gioucefter  county,  runs  fouthwardiy  about  hnj 
miles,  and  is  navigable  for  veiTels  of  an  hundred  tons,  iifteen  miles,  and  for 
ihallops  ten  miles  farther. 

Alloway  creek,  in  the  county  of  Sdem,  is  navigable  fixteen  miles  for 
Hiallops,  with  feveral  obftruftions  of  draw-bridges.  Ancocus  creek,  in 
Burlington  county,  is  alfo  havigable  fixteen  miles.  Thefe,  with  many- 
other  fmaller  ftreams,  empty  into  the  Delaware,  and  carry  down  the  pro- 
duce which  their  fertile  banks  and  the  neighbouring  country  afford. 

That  part  of  the  Itate  wliich  borders  on  the  fea,  is  indented  witli  a  great 
number  of  fmall  rivers  and  crcel>.s,  fuch  as  Great  Egg  harbour,  and  Little 
Egg  harbour  rivers,  Navefink,  Shark,  Matiticung,  and  Forked  rivers,  which, 
as  the  country  is  flat,  are  navigable  for  fmall  craft,  almoil  to  their  fourccs. 

Pauiin's  Kiln,  in  Suffex  county,  is  navigable  for  craft  15  miles;  and 
the  Mufconetcony,  v/hich  divides  Hunterdon  from  Suffex,  is  capable  of 
beneficiiil  improvement,  as  is  the  Pequeit  or  PequafTet,  between  the  two 
iafi  mentioned  rivers. 

This  ftate  is  remarkable  for  mill-feats,  1,100  of  which  are  already  im- 
proved ;  500  with  flour-mills,  and  the  reft  with  faw-mills,  fuUing-miUs, 
forges,  furnaces,  flitting  and  rplling  mills,  paper,  powder  and  oil  mills. 

Sandy  Hook,  or  point,  is  in  the  tov/nihip  of  Mlddlctown  ;  and  on  this 
point  ftands  a  iight-houfe,  loo  feet  high,  built  by  the  citizens  of  New 
York. 

Bridges.]  A  neat  wooden  bridge,  1,000  feet  in  lengtli,  over  the 
Hackinfak,  and  another  over  the  P«ilaik  river,  500  feet  long,  conncded 
by  a  very  long  caufeway,  have  been  lately  credited  at  a  great  expenfe. 
The  poft  road  friMn  New  York  to  Philadelphia  paffcs  over  thefe  'bridges  ; 
bT»t  the  route  is  more  circuitous,  and  the  roads  more  difagreeable  thin  the 
former  way  oyer  the  old  ferries,  wliere,  in  tiie  opinion  0£  many,  the  bridges 
fliould  have  been  bu'lt. 

Another  bridge  over  the  Raritan  river,, .  oppofite  the  clfy  of  Brunfwic, 
about  1 ,000  feet  in  length,  and  wide  enough  for  two  carriages  to  pafs 
iSbreaft,  belides  a  foot-way,  was  completed  at  a  great  expcnfe  in  the  fall 
of  1 795.  The  wood  \vork  of  the  bridge  refts  on  1 1  neat  Itonc  pillars, 
belides  the  abutments.  This  is  one  of  the  mofl:  elegant  and  expenfive 
bridges  in  the  United  States. 

A  bridge  over  the  Delaware,  below  the  falls  at  Trcntnn,  is  contemn 
plated,  which,  if  it  were  built,  would  be  a  great  convenience  in  palling  be- 
tween Pliiladclphia  and  New  York. 

Face  6f  tiif.  Country,  Mountains,')       The  counties  of  SufTex, 
Son,  AND  Productions.  3  Morris,  and  the   northerq 

part  of  Bergen,  are  mountainous.  The  Sotdl?  Mountuin,  wliicli  is  one  ridge 
of  the  great  Allegiviy  Range,  crolfj^s  this  (late  in  about  latitude  41°.  This 
mountain  embofoms  fucli  amazing  ouaniities  of  iron  ore,  tJiat  it  may  not 
impioprdy  be  called  the  Iron  Moiwia'w.  The  Kittatinny  ridge  paifes 
ihrough  this  (late  nortli  of  the  Suuth  Mountain.  Sever*!  Ipurs  from  ihaic 
jnouniain^i  are  projei^ted  in  a  loutheni  dire^Jv)n.  One  pafll's  between 
Springfi-.-ld  and  Chatham.  A noUier _  runs  U-eft  of  it,  Ly  Morrif;o\\  n,. 
l^afl'iimidgc  and  Vcaltovvn.  The  interior  country  is,  in  general,  agrcci'Vy 
vrtricgaled  with  hills  and  vailles.  The  foutliorn  counties  which  lie  ali^ 
the  fca-coaft,  arc  pre(  ty  uniformly  flat  and  fandy.  The  n(>tcd  Highland:^ 
cf  Navefirk.  -.'ri  C-nt'.r  '-Likare  ;<"r-;;'-  '■^•-;  c-'v  hill--  witiunif^didaac:^ 
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"Cf  many  miles  from,  the  fea-coaft.  The  Highlands  cf  Navefink  are  on  the 
■fea-coaft  near  Sand}^  Hook,  in  the  townfhip  of  Middletown,  and  are  the 
.-firft  lands  that. are  difcovered  by  mariners,  as  they  come  upon  tlie  coalt. 
They  rife  about  600  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  water. 

As  much  as  five-eighths  of  moft  of  the  fouthorn  counties,  or  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  ftate,  is  almoft  a  fandy  barren,  unfit  in  many  parts  for  cuiti- 
■yation.  The  land  on  tjie  fea-coaft  in  this,  lilce  that  in  the  more  iouthern 
ftates,  has  every  appearance  of  made  grountJ.  The  foil  is  generally  a  light 
fand  ;  and  by  digging,  on  an  average,  about  50  feet  below  the  furface, 
(vv'hich  can  be  done,  ei-en  at  the  difiance  of  20  or  30  miles  from  the  fea, 
V/ithout  any  impediment  from  rocks  or  ftoncs)  you  come  to  fait  marlh. 
The  gentleman,  vvho  gave  this  information,  adds,  *'  I  have  feen  an  oyfter 
fliell  that  would  hold  a  pint,  which  w^as  dug  out  of  the  marih,  at  50  feet 
deep,  in  -digging  «  well."  **  About  feven  years  fince,"  continues  n^y  in- 
ibrmer,  "  at  Long  Eranch,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  in  the  banks  of 
the  Atlantic,  vvduch  were  much  torn  by  a  great  rife  of  the  fea  in  a  vio- 
icnt  eafterly  ftorm,  was  difcovered  the  flceleton  of  lome  -huge  carnivorous 
animal.  The  country  people  A\ho  firft  faw it  had  fo  little  curiofity  as  to 
f-iffer  it  to  be  wholly  deftroyed,  except  a  jaw  tooth  T^hidi  I  faw.  This 
was  about  two  and  an  half  inches  vrVle,  five  inches  long,  and.  as  many  deep. 
The  perfon  w.ho  helped  to  take  it  out  of  the  bank,  aiTared  me  there  was 
one  rib  feven  feet  fouj  inches,  and  anodier  fom"  feet  long."  The  bones  of 
anotlier  of  thefe  animals  has  lately  been  difcovered,  in  a  meadow,  in  the 
county  of  Gloucefter,  oa  the  river  Delaware,  by  a  negro  who  was  digging 
a  ditch  three  or  four  feet  deep.  Part  of  thefe  bones  were  fent  to  Philadel- 
phia. To  account  for  thefe  curious  phenomena  is  not  my  bufincfs.  This 
is  left  for  the  ingenious  Naturalift,  v/ho  has  abilities  and  leifur£  to  compare 
fades  and  appearances  of  this  kind,  and  who  probably  may  thence  draw 
conclufions  which  may  throw  much  light  on  die  ancient  natural  hiftory  of 
this  country. 

This  , ftate  has  all  the  varieties  of  foil  from  the  wojft  to  the  beft  kind. 
It  has  a  great  proportion  of  barrens.  .The  good  land  in  the  fouthern 
•counties  lies  priacipally  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  creeks.  The  foil  on 
thefe  banks  is  generally  a  ftilF  clay ;  and,  while  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  pro- 
d.uce3  various  fpecies  of  oak,  hickory,  poplar,  chefnuc,  afii,  gum,  &c.  The 
barrens  produce  little  eVIt  but  fhrub  oaks  and  yellow  pines.  Thefe  fandy 
lands  yield  an  im.menfe  quantity  of  bog-iron  ore,  which  is  worked  up  to 
great  advantage  in  the  iron-works  in  thefe  counties.  There  are  large  bodies 
of  fait  meadow  along  the  lower  part  of  the  Dc'av/are  river  and  bay,  which 
afford  a  plentifol  pafture  for  cattle  in  lummer,  and  hay  in  winter ;  but  the 
Hies  and  mufKetoes  frequent  thefe  meadows  in  large  fwarais,  in  the  months 
cf  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  and  prove  very  troubleforne  both  to  man  and 
beaft.  In  Gloucefter  and  Cumberland  counties  are  feyeral  large  tra(51s  of 
banked  meadow.  Their  vicinity  to  Phiiadd].hia  renders  them  highiy 
valuable.  Along  the  fea-coaft  the  inhabitants  fublift  principally  by  fseding 
•cattle  on  the  fait  meadows,  and  by  the  iiih  of  various  kinds,  fuch  ai  rock, 
drum,  fuad,  perch.  Sec.  black  turtle,  crabs,  and  oyfters,  which  the  fea, 
rivers,  and  rt  eeks  atTord  in  great  abundance.  They  raife  Indian  oorn^  rye, 
potatoes,  &c.  bui  not  for  exportation.  Their  fvyfamps  afford  lumber^ 
v'hich  is  eafily  sonveyed  to  a  good  market.  The  fugar  maple  tree  is  com-^ 
mon.  in  SufTex  county  upon  the  Deia-a^aic. 
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In  t]ie  liilly  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  ftate,  which  are  not  too  rocky 
for  cultivation,  the  foil  is  of  a  ftronger  kind,  and  covered  in  its  natural 
Ihite  with  (lately  oaks,  hickories,  chefnuts,  Sec.  and  when  cultivated  pro- 
duces wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  buck  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and  fruits 
of  all  kinds  common  to  the  climate.  The  land  in  this  hilly  country  is 
good  for  grazing,  and  farmers  feed  great  numbers  of  cattle  for  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  markets  ;  and  many  of  them  keep  large  dairies,  as  there 
ure  large  trads  of  fine  meadows  between  the  hills. 

The  orchards  in  many  parts  of  the  ftate  equal  any  in  the  United  States, 
and  their  cider  is  faid,  and  not  v/ithout  reafon,  to  be  the  bell:  in  the 
world.     It  is  pretty  certain  that  it  cannot  be  furpafTed  in  goodnefs. 

The  markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  receive  a  ver^'  conliderable 
proportion  of  their  fupplies  from  the  contiguous  parts  of  New  Jerfey. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  thefe  contiguous  parts  are  exceedingly 
v/ell  calculated,  as  to  the  nature  and  fertility  of  their  foils,  to  afford  thefe 
fupplies  ;  and  the  Intervention  of  a  great  number  of  navigable  rivers  and 
creeks,  renders  it  very  convenient  to  market  their  produce.  Thefe  fup- 
plies con  fift  of  vegetables  of  many  kinds,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
firav/berries,  cherries,  and  other  fruits  ;  cider  in  large  quantities  and  of  the 
bed:  quality,  butter,  cheefj,  beef,  pork,"  mutton,  and  the  leffer  meats. 

Trade.]  The  trade  of  this  ftate  is  carried  on  almoft  folcly  with  and 
from  thufe  two  great  commercial  cities,  New  York  on  one  fide,  and 
Philudeijiliia  on  the  other  j  though  it  v/ants  not  good  ports  of  its  own. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  legillature,  to  fecure  to  the  ftate 
its  own  natural  advantages,  by  granting  extraordinary  privileges  to  mer- 
chants, who  would  fettle  at  An'iboy  and  Burlington,  two  very  commodio\i<; 
ports.  But  the  people  having  long  been  accuftorned  to  fend  their  produce 
'to  the  markers  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  of  courfe  having  their 
correfj.'opdencies  eftabliflicd,  and  iheir  mode  of  dealing  fixed,  they  fmd  it 
diilicultto  tuin  their  trade  from  the  old  channel.  Bcftdes,  in  thele  lar;.,c 
cities,  where  are  fo  mmy  able  m.ei chants,  and  fo  many  wants  to  be  fuppH- 
'ed,'  credits  are  more  eafily  obtained,  and  a  better  and  quicker  market  is 
fouhd  for  produce,  than  could  be  expe<fled  in  towns  lefs  populous  and 
llouri/hing.  '  Thefe  and  other  caufes  of  the  fame  kind,  have  hitherto  ren- 
"dcred  abortive  the  encouragements  held  out  by  the  legillature. 

1  he  articles  exported,  befdes  thofe  ajready  mentioned,  arc  wheat, 
flour,  horfes,  live  cattle,  hams,  which  arc  celebrated  as  being  among  th'- 
beft  in  the  world,  lumber,  flaxfeed,  leather,  iron  in  great  quantities,  in 
pigs  and  bars,  and  formerly  copper  ore  ;  but  the  mines  have  not  been 
worked  fmce  the  commencement  of  the  late  war.  The  imports  conlul 
chiefly  of  Weft  India  goods. 

Manufactures  and  Agriculturf..]  The  manufadures  of  this 
ftate  have  hitlicrto  been  very  inconfiderable,  not  fufHcient  to  fupply  it; 
own  conf  impticm,  if  wc  except  the  articles  of  iron,  nails,  and  leather.  A 
fpirit  of  induftry  and  improvement,  particularly  in  manufat^hires,  has,  how- 
ever, greatly  increafed  witliin  a  few  years.  Moft  of  the  families  in  tlie 
country,  and  many  in  the  populous  towns,  arc  clothed  in  ftrong,  decent 
homelpun  ;  and  it  is  a  happy  circumftance  for  our  country,  that  this  plun 
American  drefs  is  cvcrj'  day  growirg  more  faOuonable,  not  only  in  this. 
but  in  ;dl  the  ftates.  "  - 
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In  Trenton,  Newark,  and  Elizabethtown,  are  a  confiderable  number  of 
rery  valuable  tanneries,  where  excellent  leather  in  large  quantities  is  made, 
and  a  part  of  it  exported  to  the  neighbouring  markets.  Newark  is  the  feat 
of  a  confiderable  flioe  manufaftory.  The  leather  made  in  nine  large 
tanneries  in  this  place,  is  chiefly  manufaftured  into  fhoes,  by  about  200 
workmen,  who  make  annually  about  ioo,coo  pair  of  ihop.  Steel  was 
manufaftured  at  Trenton  in  the  time  of  the  war,  but  not  confiderably  f  nee. 
'In  Gloucefter  county  is  a  glafs-houfe.  Paper-mills,  alnd  nail  manuiaftorieg 
are  erefted  and  worked  to  good  advantage  in  leveral  parts  of  the  Irate, 
Wheat  alfo  is  manufaftured  into  flour,  and  Indian  corn  mto  meal  to  good 
account,  in  the  weftern  counties,  where  wheat  is  the  ftaple  commodity. 
But  the  iron  manufadure  is,  of  rii  others,  the  greateft  fource  of  wealth  to 
the  ftate.  Iron-works  are  erefted  in  Gloucefter,  Burlington,  Suflex,  Mor- 
ris and  other  counties.  The  mountains  in  the  county  of  Morris  g)ve  rife 
to  a  number  of  ftreams  neceflTary  and  convenient  for  thefe  works,  and  at 
the  fame  time  furnifli  a  copious  fupply  of  wood  and  ore  of  a  fupetior  qual- 
ity.' In  this  county  alone  are  no  lefs  than  feven  rich  iron  mines,  from 
which  might  be  taken  ore  fufficient  to  fupply  the  United  States  ;  and  to 
work  it  into  iron  are  two  furnaces,  two  rolling  a-nd  flitting  mills,  and  about 
30  forges,  containing  from  two  to  four  flres  each.  Thefe  works  produce 
annually  about  540  tons  of  bar-iron,  800  tons  of  pigs,  befides  large  quan- 
tities of  hollow  ware,  flieet-iron,  and  nail-rods.  In  the  whole  ftate,  it  is 
fuppofed  there  is  yearly  made  about  1 200  tons  of  bar-iron,  1 200  do.  of  pigFj 
80  do.  of  nail-rods,  exclulive  of  hollow  ware,  and  various  other  caftings, 
of  which  vaft  quantities  are  made. 

Early  in  the  late  war,  a  powder-mjill  was  erefted  in  Morriftown  by 
Col.  Ford,  who  was  enabled,  by  the  ample  fapply  of  faltpctre  furniflied 
by  the  patriotic  inhabitants,  to  make  a  confiderable  quantity  of  that  valu- 
able and  neceflary  article,  at  a  time  when  it  was  nioft  needed  ;  and  when 
the  enemy  were  at  the  door,  it  afforded  a  timely  fupply. 

A  manufaduring  company  was  incorporated  in  1791,  by  the  icgiftature 
of  this  ftate,  and  favoured  with  very  great  privileges.  The  better  to  en- 
courage  every  kind  of  manufacture,  a  fubfcription  was  opened,  under  thp 
patronage  of  the  fecretary  of  the  treafury  of  the  United  States,  for  this 
important  purpofe.  Each  fubfcriber  promifed  to  pay,  for  every  flmre  an- 
nexed to  his  name,  400  dollars  to  the  truftees  appointed  to  receive  it.  A 
fum  of  upwards  of  500,000  dollars  v/as  almoft  immediately  ftibfcribed,  and 
the  dire(5i:ors  of  the  affociation  have  fince  taken  the  proper  meafares  to 
carry  into  effect  their  extenllve  plan.  They  have  fixed  on  the  Great 
Falls,  in  Paffaick  river,  and  the  ground  adjoining  for  the  eredlion  of  tlie 
_ mills  and  the  town,  which  they  call  Patterson,  in  honour  of  Judi^e 
Pattcrfon,  then  p;Overnor  of  New  Jerfey.  Every  advantage  appears  to  be 
concentrated  in  this  delightful  fituation,  to  make  it  one  of  the  riiofl:  eligible 
in  the  United  States,  for  the  permanent  eftabliflmaent  of  manufadtures. 
Already  a  large  fum  of  money  has  been  expended,  but  the  cxpe«5tations  of 
the  proprietors  have  not  been  realized. 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  in  this  ftate  are  farmers,  yet  agri- 
culture has  not  been  improved  (a  few  inftances  excepted)  to  that  deoree 
which,  from  long  experience,  we  might  rationally  exped,  and  v.hich  the 
fertility  of  the  foil  in  many  places  feems  to  encourage.  A  great  part  of 
|he  ii;ha6itants  •  are  Dutch,  who,   although  they  are  in  general  neat  and 
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induflrious  fcirmers,  have  very  little  enterprize,  and  feldom  adopt  any  nev/ 
impioveraents  in  huftandry,  becaufe,  through  habits  and  want  of  educar 
tion  to  expand  and  liberalize  their  minYls,  they  think  their  old  modes  oJF 
tilling  the  beft.  Indeed  this  is  the  cale  with  the  g'-eatbody  of  the  commoa. 
people,  and  proves  alraoft  an  infurmountable  cbllacle  to  agricultural  im. 
provements. 

Mines  and  Minerals.]  This  (late  embofoms  vaft  quantities  of  iron 
und  copper  ore.  The  iron  ore  is  of  two  kinds  ;  one  is  capable  of  being 
manufactured  into  malleable  iron,  and  is  found  in  motintains  and  in  law 
barrens  ;  the  other,  called  bog  ,  "^  ,  grows  in  lich  bottoms,  and  yields 
iron  of  a  hard,  brittle  quality,  and  is  commonly  manitfadured  into  hollow 
Avare,  and  ufecl  fometimes  initead  of  (lone  in  building. 

A  number  of  copper  mines  have  been  difcovered  in  different  parts  of  the 
ftate.  One  is  in  Bergen  county,  which,  when  worked  by  the  family  of 
Schuylers,  (to  whom  it  belonged)  was  confiderably  productive  ;  but  they 
have  for  many  years  been  negle<5ted^ 

The  following  account  of  a  copper  mine  at  New  Brunfwlc,  is  giver,  by 
a  gentleman  of  diilincStion,  well  informed  upon  the  fubjeft  : 

"About  the  years  1748,  1749,  1750,  feveral  lumps  of  virgin  copper- 
from  5  to  30  pounds  weight,  (in  the  whole  upwards  of  200  pounds)  v/ere 
ploughed  up  in  a  field  belonging  to  Phillip  French,  Efq.  within  a  quarter 
of  a  m.ile  of  Nev/  Brunfwic.  This  induced  Mr.  Elias  Boudinot,  of  the 
city  of  Phikdclphiii,  to  take  a  leafc  of  Mr.  French  of  this  land,  for  99 
years,  in  order  to  fearch  for  copper  ore,  a  body  of  which  he  concluded 
muft  be  contained  in  this  IiHI.  He  took  in  feveraJ  partners,  and  about 
the  year  1751,  opened  a  pit  in  the  low  grounds,  about  2  or  300  yards 
from  the  river.  He  was  led  to  this  fpotby  a  friend  of  his,  who,  a  little 
before,  palling  by  atr  three  o'clock  ira  the  morning,  obfen'cd  a  body  of  flame 
arife  out  of  the  ground,  as  large  as  a  common  fizcd  man,  and  foon  after 
die  away.  He  drove  a  flake  on  the  fpot.  About  15  feet  deep,  Mr. 
Boudinot  came  on  a  vein  of  bluifh  flone,  about  two  feet  tluck,  between 
two  perpendicular  loofe  bodies  of  red  rock,  covered  with  a  (hect  of  pure 
virgin  cop])cr,  a  little  thicker  than  gold  Ie;d''.  This  bluifli  flone  was 
-filled  witli  fjiarks  of  virgin,  copper,  very  much  like  copper  filings,  and 
now  and  then  a  large  lump  of  virgin  copper  from  five  to  thirty  pounds 
weight.  He  followed  this  vein  ahuofl  thirty  feet,  when,  the  water  com- 
ing in  very  fad,  the  cxpenfe  became  too  great  for  the  company's  capital. 
iV  flamping-niill  was  cr^iiftcd,  v/hen  by  reducing  the  bluifh  flone  to  a 
powder,  and  waffling  i:  in  large  tubs,  the  flone  was  aarried  off,  and  the  fine 
'Hipp("r  pieferved,  by  which  means  many  tons  of  the  pureft  co])jx;r  was 
i'-nt  ro  England  without  ever  palling  through  the  fire  ;  but  labour  was  too 
T'i;4h  to  render  it  pofliblc  for  the  company  to  proceed.  Sheets  of  copper  , 
,iL<uut  the  thicknefs  of  two  pcnnier.,  and  three  foet  fquare,  on  an  average, 
Inu'c  been  tiken  from  bctv\'een  the  rocks,  within  four  feet  of  the  furface, 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  Inll.  At  about  ^o  or  60  ftjet  deep,  tliey  came  to  .1 
I'ody  of  fine  folid  ore,  in  the  midfl  of  this  blurfh  vein,  but  between  rock' 
Ajf  a  white  flinty  fpar,  which,  hovv-eyer,  was  worked  out  in  a  fev/  days. 
Thefc  works  He  now  wholly  ncglcifted,  although  the  vein  when  left  v/as 
iicher  than  ever  it  had  been.  There  was  alfo  a  very  rich  vein  of  copper 
4jtc  difjovercd  at  Rocky  hill,  in  Somerfet  county,  which  has  alfo  been 
.rio^lerted   froRi  the  heavy  expeofe  atteudiig  the  working  of  it.     Thetc 
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have  been  various  attempts  made  to  fearch  the  hills  beyor^  Eoundbrook, 
known  by  the  name  of  Van  Home's  Mountain,  but  for  the  fame  reafoji 
is  now  neglefted.  This  mountain  difcovers  the  greateil  aj)pearance  of 
copper  ore,  of  airy  place  in  the  ftate.  It  may  be  picked  up  on  the  furface 
of  many  parts  of  it.  A  fmelting  furnace  was  erefted  before  the  revolu- 
tion, in  tlie  neighbourhood,  by  two  Germans,  who  were  niaking  \svj 
confiderable  profit  on  their  work,  until  the  Britilh  deftroyed  it  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  The  inhabitants  made  it  worth  tlieir  while,  by 
coliedting  the  ore  from  the  furface  and  by  partially  digging  into  the  hill, 
to  fupply  the  furnace.  Befides,  a  company  opened  a  very  large  Ihaft  ou 
the  fide  of  the  hill,  from  which  alio  a  great  deal  of  valuable  ore  and  Ibme 
virgin  copper  were  taken.  Two  lumps  of  virgin  copper  were  found  here 
in  the  year  1754,  which  weighed  1,900  pounds." 

A  lead  mine  has  been  difcovered  in  Hopewell  tewnmip,  four  miles 
from  Trenton.  There  is  faid  to  be  coal  on  Raritan  river,  below  Brunf- 
v/ic,  and  at  Pluckemin,  and  turf  in  Bethlehem,  at  the  head  of  its  iouth 
branch  ;  and  alfo  at  Springfield  on  Rahway  river,  which  is  remarkable  for 
mill-feats. 

In  the  town  of  Newark,  and  the  one  adjoining  it  on  the  north,  there 
are  imm.enfe  quarries  of  ftone,  of  a  very  valuable  kind,  and  much  ufedr? 
building.  The  quarries  in  Newark  alone,  it  has  been  eflimated,  would 
powrent  for /"ijooo  a  year,  the  number  of  workmen  to  be  limited.  Their 
value  is  annually  increafing. 

Curious  Springs.]  In  th«  upper  part  of  the  county  of  Morris,  is  a 
cold  mineral  i^^ring,  which  is  frequented  by  valetudinai'iaiis, -Rnd  its  waters 
have  been  ufcd  with  very  confiderable  fuccefs.  In  the-fo-wnfhip  of  Han- 
over, in  this  county,  on  a  ridge  of  hills,  ^e  a  number  of  wells,, wiiich 
regularly  ebb  and  flow  about  fix  fset,  twice  in  every  24  hours.  Thefe 
wells  are  nearly  40  miles  from  the  fea,  in  a  ftraight  lin;i.  In  the  county 
of  Cape  May,  is  a  Ij^ring  of  frelh  water,  which  boils  up  from  the  bottom  of 
a  fait  water  creek,  which  runs  neai  ly  dry  at  Icvv'^  tide  ;  but  at  flood  tide,  is 
covered  with  water  diredly  from  the  ocean,  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
feet ;  yet  in  this  fituation,  by  letting  down  a  bottle  well  corked,  through 
the  fait  water  into  the  fpring,  and  immediately  drawing  the  cork  with  a 
i^nng  prepared  for  the  purpofe,  it  r^ay  be  drawn  up  full  of  iiae,  untainted, 
freih  water.  There  are  fprings  of  this  kind  in  other  parts  of  the  ftate. 
In  the  county  of  Hunterdon,  near  the  top  of  Mufivonetcong  Mountain,  is 
a  noted  medicinal  fpring,  to  which  invalids  refort  from  every  quartdt.*/  It 
iffjes  from  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  and  is  conveyed  into  an  artificiulirefer- 
vcir  for  the  accommodation  of  thofe  who  wifli  to  bath  in,  as  well  as  to 
diink  the  waters.  It  is  a  ftrong  chalybeate  and  very  cold.  Thefe  waters 
have  been  ufed  with  very  confiderable  fuccefs  ;  but  perhaps  the  exercife 
neceffary  to  get  to  them,  and  the  purity  of  the  air  in  tliis  lofty  fituaiion, 
aided  fey  a  lively  imagination,  hav'e  as  great  eiticacy  in  curing  the  p-.iucnt 
as  the  waters. 

A  curious  fpring  han  been  difcovered,  about  200  yards  fiom  the  fouth 
branch  of  Raritan  river,  from  which,  even  in  the  dr)"eft  fcafons,  a  fmajl 
itreum  iiiacs,  except  when  the  wind  continues  to  b^ow  from  the  noi.Lvv'eft 
for  more  than  two  days  luccciTivcly,  vvlicn  it  Gcafes  to  r;.n  ;  and  if  the 
'.'/ater  be  taken  out  of  the  caflc  placed  in  thf  groii'id,  it  wIU  remain  empty 
until  tho  wind  changes,  wh&n  it  is  ccaln  fiIL!d  and  ^ws  as  uiunl. 
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Caves,  Monuments,  &c.]  In  thetownfhip  of  ShrewlLury,  in  Mon- 
mouth county,  on  the  fide  of  a  bianch  of  Navefink  river,  is  a  remarkable 
cave,  in  which  there  are  three  rooms.  The  cave  is  about  30  feet  long, 
and  15  feet  broad.  Each  of  the  rooms  are  arched,  the  centre  of  the 
arch  is  about  five  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  cave  ;  the  fides  not  more 
than  two  and  an  half.  The  mouth  of  the  cave  is  fmall  ;  the  bottom  is  a 
loofe  fand  ;  and  the  arch  is  formed  in  a  foft  rock,  through  the  pores  of 
which,  the  moifture  is  flowly  exudated,  and  faHs  in  drops  on  the  fand 
below. 

On  vSandy  Hook,  aboirt  a  miie  from  the  light-houfe,  is  a  monument, 
which  was  erefted  to  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  Hamilton  D.  Halliburton 
and  12  others,  who  were  drowned  on  this  coaft,  December  31,  1783. 

Population.]  According  to  the  cenfus  of  1790,  as  given  in  the 
table,  there  were  in  this  ftate  184,(39  Inhabitants,  of  whom  11,423  were 
flaves.  The  average  population  for  everj-  fqaare  mile  is  nearly  22.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  this  ftate,  was  in  1738 — 47,369,  including  3,98.1 
flavcs  ;  1745 — 61,403,  including  4,606  flaves ;  1784-^140,435,  in- 
cluding 1,939  ^3-ve?-  This  year  there  were  10,501  blacks,  of  which 
1,939  °"ty  were  retarned  as  flaves. 

^'v  The  average  annual  increafe  fince  1738  has  been  2,630,  exclufivc  of 
emigration",  which,  fince  1783,  have  been  numerous,  to  the  country  weft 

'  of  the  Allegany  Mountains.  Thefe  emigratioHs  will  lefFen  in' proportion 
as  the  inhabitants  turn  their  attention  to  ii:2.nufa(5lures. 

Character,  Manners  ANE<  Customs. 3  Many  circumftances  con-' 
cur  to  render  thefe  various  in  different  parts  of  the  ftate.  The  inhabitants 
are  a  colleftion  of  Low  Dutch,  Germans,  Englifh,  Scotch,  Irifti,  and  New 
Englandevs,  or  their  defccndants.  National  attachment,  and  mutual  con- 
venience, have  generally  induced  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  people  to  fettle  to- 
.gether  in  a  body,  and  in  this  way  their  peculiar  national  manners,  cuftoms 
and  character  arc  ftili  preferved,  efpecially  among  the  poorer  clafs  of  peo- 
ple, Avho  have  little  intcrcourfe  with  any  but  thofe  of  their  own  nation. 
Religion,  although  its  .tendency  is  to  unite  people  in  thofe  things  that  arc 
efit;ntial  to  hanpinefs,  occafions  wide  dIrFerenccs  as  to  manners,  cuftoms, 
and  evej  chara^ier.  The  Preft)yterian,  the  Quaker,  the  Epifcopalian,  the 
Baptift,  the  German  and  Low  Dutch  CaKinift,  the  Methodift  and  the 
jvI(Mavian,  h.ave  each  their  diftinguifning  cbaradcriftics,  either  in  their 
•Tvorihip,  their  difcipline,  or  tlieir  drefs.  '  There  is  ftill  another  charafter- 
iftical  difference,  diftinti:  from  either  of  the  others,  which  arifes  from  the 
intercourfe  of  the  inhabitants  with  different  ftaies.  The  people  in  Weft 
jt  vfey  trade  to  Philadelphia,  and  of  courfe  imitate  their  fafhions,  and  im- 
bibe •their  manners.  The  inhabitants  of  Eaft  Jerfey  trade  to  New  York, 
and  regulate  th"ir  faffiions  and  manners  according  to  tliofe  in  New  York. 
So  th.it  the  difference  in  regard  to  ftfhions  andmnnners  between  Eaft  and 
Weft  Jerfey,  is  nearly  ;is  great  as  betv/een  -New  York  and  Phil.'idelphia. 
Ado!  to  all  thefj  the  differences  connnon  in  all  countries,  arlling  from  the 
various  occupations  of  men,  uich  as  tlie  Civilian,  the  Divine,  the  T sawyer, 

■the  Phy!;c::in,  the  Mechanic,  the  clownifh,  the  decent,  and  the  rcfpedlable 
Tai-mer,  all  f^f  whom  have  different  purfuits,  or  purfue  the  fame  thing  dif- 
ferently, and  of  courfe  nnift  have  different  ideas  and  manners  ; — ^wlicn  we 
*ake  into  vicvv^  all  thefe  differences,  (and  all  thefe  differences  exift  in  New 
_J'.;f:v,   and  rcxv/  of  ihem   in   :'.'!  the  otkcr  ftates)    it  cannot  bc^'^eXf 
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pexftsd  that  many  general  ohierv-ations  will  app'j'-.  It  may.  however,  in' 
triith  be  faid,  that  the  people  of  New  Jerfey  are  generally  induftrious,  fm- 
gal  and  holpitable.  There  are,  comparatively,  6ut  few  men  of  learning 
in  the  ftate,  nor  can  it  be  faid  that  the  people  in  general  have  a  tdfle  for 
the  fclences.  The  poorer  clafs,  in  which  may  be  included  a  confiderable 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  Ibte,  are  inattentive  to  the 
education  of  their  children,  who  me  but  too  generally  left  to  grow^  up  in 
ignorance.  There  are,  however,  a  num.ber  of  gentlemen  of  the  nrft  rank 
in  abilities  and  learning  in  the  civil  offices  of  the  ftate,^  and  in  the  fevcral- 
learned  profjffions. 

It  is  not  the  bufinefs  of'  a  Geographer  to  compliment  the  ladies  ;  nor 
would  we  be  thought  to  do  it  when  we  fay,  that  there  is  at  leaft  as  great 
a  number  of  induftrious,  difcreet,  amiable,  genteel,  and  handfome  women 
in  New  Jerfey,  in  proportion  to  the  nymber  of  inhabit-.'.nts,  as  in  any  of 
the  United  States. 

Religion.]  There  are,  in  this  flate,  about  50  Prefbyterlan  congre- 
gations, fubjcft  to  the  care  of  three  Prelbyteries,  viz.  that  of  Nov/  York, 
of  New  Brunfwic,  and  Philadelphia.  A  part  of  the  charge  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  Prelbyteries  lies  in  New  Jerfey,  and  part  in  their 
•wn  refpective  ftates. 

Befides  thefe  there  are  upwards  of  40  congregations  of  Friends,  30  of 
the  Baptifts,  25  of  Epifcopalians,  28  of  Dutch  Reformed,  befides  Meth- 
odifts,  and  a  fettlement  of  Moravians.  All  thefe  religious  denominations 
live  together  in  peace  and  harmony  ;  and  are  allowed,  by  the  conftitutlon 
of  the  flate,  to  worfhip  Almighty  God  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  confciences  ;  and  are  not  compelled  to  attend  or  fupport  any  wor- 
fhip contrary  to  their  own  faith  and  judgment.  All  Proteftant  inhabitants^ 
of  peaceable  behaviour,  are  eligible  to  tbe  civil  offices  of  the  ftate. 

Colleges,  Academies,  and  Schools.]  There  are  two  colleges 
1^  Nev/  Jerfey  ;  one  at  Princetown,  called  NafTau  Hall,  the  other  at 
Brunfwic,  called  Queen's  College.  The  college  at  Princetown  was 
firft  founded  by  charter  from  John  Hamilton,  Efq.  prefident  of  the  coun- 
cil, about  the  year  1738,  and  enlarged  by  governor  Belcher  in  1747. 
The  charter  delegates  a  power  of  granting  to  "  the  Undents  of  faid  col- 
lege, or  to  any  others  thought  worthy  of  tliem,  all  fuch  degrees  as  arc 
granted  in  either  of  our  univerCties  or  any  other  college  in  Great  Britain."" 
It  has  23  truflees.  The  governor  of  the  ftate,  and  the  prefident  of  the 
college  are,  ex  officUs,  tv/o  of  them. 

The  eftabhfhment  confifts  at  prefent,  (1796)  of  a  prefident,  tv.'o  pro- 
fefTors,  two  tutors,  and  a  grammar  mafter.  The  prefident,  the  Rev.  T)r^ 
Samuel  S.  Smith,  is  alfo  profefTor  of  moral  philofophy,  theology',  natural 
and  revealed,  hiftory,  and  e^.oquence.  Waiter  Minto,  L.  L.D.  is  profeffor 
of  mathematics,  and  natural  philofophy,  including  aftronomv.  Dr.  John 
.  Maclean  is  prefeflbr  of  chymlftrv  ;  which  fubj<.-<5t  is  treated,  not  only  in  its 
relation  to  medicine,  but  to  agriculture,  and  manufadures.  To  the  tutors 
is  committed  the  inftrmStion  of  the  x.^o  lov/eft  clafTes  in  the  college.  Tiie 
grammar  mafter  teaches  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  the  Latint 
and  Greek  languages. 

When  young  gentlemen  have  read  the  Greek  Ttftament  and  thefe 
Latin  writers  which  are  commonly  read  in  fchools  before  Virgil,  and  are 
well  verfed  in  Mair's  introdudlion  to  the  muking  of  Latin,  they  are  permiit- 
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ted  to  enter  the  loweft  clafs  in  the, college.  The  tutors  theu  dire<S  thsif 
ftudies  in  the  claflics,  in  ai-ithmetic,  and  geography  during  two  j-ears. 
T'vVO  years  more  are  fpent  in  the  higher  fciences  under  the  profefTor?,  and  ' 
the  prcfident.  They  give  ledures  on  the  different  fabjeifls  mentioned 
above  ;  at  the  fame  time  prefenting  to  the  ftudents  a  compend  or  fyilabus 
of  their  leftures,  which  they  are  required  to  commit  to  memory,  and  on 
wliich  they  are  to  be  examined  daily  by  the  profeffof,  and  more  particu- 
larly four  times  in  the  year  before  the  whole  faculty,  and  fach  other  gen- 
tlemen as  may  pleafe  to  attend.  The  fenior  clafs  alfo,  in  order  to  their 
receiving  the  firfl:  degree  in  the  arts,  is  required  to  undergo  two  examina- 
tions in  tlie  prefence  of  the  faculty,  and  the  truftees  of  the  college  ;  one 
in  the  month  of  April,  and  the  other  in  the  Tiionth  of  Augnft.  All  the 
exa'mjnatiojis  in  this  college,  cxcc-pt  the  daily  ones  by  the  profeflbrs,  are 
J-keld  in  public.  Le&ires  on  feleft  fubjefts  of  the  evidences  of  revealetl 
religion,  of  Jewifli  and  Chriftian  antiquities,  and  of  facred  criticifm,  are 
given  on  the  Sabbath  evenings  in  the  college  hall,  before  all  the  ftudents. 
I^ectures  on  the  fyftem  of  divinity  are  given  to  a  theological  clafs,  confliHng 
of  Bachelors  of  Arts,  on  Thurfday  evenings.  On  Tuefday  evenings  the 
members  of  the  fame  clafs,  in  prefence  of  the  prefident,  and  fuch  others 
ns  may  choofe  to  attend,  produce  in  rotation,  effays  on  Tome  head  of 
theology,  or  ferraons  on  fomc  text  of  Scripture,  which  are  fubjedted  to  the 
free  remarks  and  criticifms  of  all  who  are  prefent* 

On  Friday  evenings,  during  the  winter  feflion,  the  graduates  who  refide 
in  the  collciTe,  and  in  the  town,  meet  for  the  purpofe  of  improving  them- 
fclves  in  ftvle  and  compofition,  and  for  the  difcuilion  of  qncllions  literaiy, 
moral,  and  political.  I'he  greater  part  of  the  ftudents  are  alfo  divided 
into  two  focieties  for  fimilar  purpofes,  which  meet,  the  one  on  Monday, 
the  otlicr  on  Wedncfday  evenings.  Between  thefe  focieties  an  ardent 
emulation  exifts,  which  is  very  friendly  to  the  improvement  of  the  ftu- 
dents, and  the  good  government  of  the  inftltution.  The  members  of  the 
two  focieties,  in  all  public  exhibitions,  appear  with  different  badges  to 
diftinguifii  them,  which  is  another  mean  of  promoting  their  emulation. 
It  is  a  point  of  honour  with  them  to  admit  none  into  their  refpcftivc 
bodies  who  maintain  a  remarkably  bad  ftanding  in  their  clafs.  If  any 
member  of  either  of  the  focieties  is  fubjeflcd  to  any  ftigma  or  cenfure  by 
the  faculty  of  the  college,  for  immorality  or  bad  fcholarfliip,  he  infallibly 
meets  with  a  correfpondent  cenfure  in  his  fociety  ;  or,  if  the  fault  be  con- 
fiderable,  is  expelled  from  it. 

The  college  being  founded  on  private  liberality  and  ieal,  and  not  being 
yet  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  ftate,  its  reputation,  and  even  its  ex- 
iftcnce  depends  on  the  improvement  of  the  ftudents  and  the  exadtncfs  ot 
its  moral  difcipline,  which  the  affociations  before  mentioned  contribute 
greatly  to  pioniote. 

There  are  in  the  winter  fcfUon  generally  from  70  to  So  ftudents  in  the 
four  cluffcs  of  the  college,  exclufive  of  the  grammar  fchool.  In  tlie  fum- 
mer  fefiion  there  are  from  80  to  90.  A  confiderablc  number  of  Bache- 
lors of  Arts,  who  are  ftudents  of  tlieology  or  law,  conftantly  refide  in  the 
college,  or  the  town,  and  arc  partakers  in  thofe  exercifes  that  have  been 
already  mentioned. 

The  annual  income  of  the  college  at  prefent,  by  fees  of  tlic  ftudents  and 
othcrwifc,  is  about  ^1,000.     It  has  alfo  funds  in  poffcflion,  through  the 
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extraordinary  liberality  of  Mr.  James  Leflie  cf  New  York,  and  Mrs- 
Either  Richards  of  Rahv/ay,  to  the  amoxiirt  of  10,000  dollars,  for  the 
education  of  poor  and  pious  yoiuh  for  the  miniftry  of  the  gofpel ;'  and.  tha 
rcverfion  of  an  edate  in  Philadelphia  for  the  fame  purpofe,  of  betwee» 
2  and  ;^30o  per  annum,  a  legacy  of  the  l-.te  Mr.  Hugh  Hodac,  a  maii- 
of  eminent  piety,  which  is  to  coriie  to  the  college  at  the  deatli  of  a  very  wor- 
tliy  and  aged  widow. 

The  college  library  was  almofl:  wholly  dedroyed  during  the  late  war  ; 
but  out  of  the  remains  of  that,  and  by  the  liberal  donations  of  feveral  gen- 
tlemen, ch.icfly  in  Scotland,  it  has  colleded  one  of  about  2,300  volumes. 
There  arc  bciides  this  in  the  college,  two  libraries  belonging  to  the  two 
j-Kerary  fccieties  into  v.'bJch  the  ifudents  have  arranged  therafelves,  of 
^bout  1,000  volumes  ;  and  the  library  of  the  pi-efident,  cor;fiffing  of  1,000 
■.  olumes  more,  is  always  open  to  the  ftudents. 

Before  the  war,  this  college  was  furnifhed  with  a  philofophical  appara- 
'c-'.s,  worth  £^oOi  which  (except  the  elegant  Orrery  conftrudled  by  Mr» 
i<  ittenhoufe )  was  almoft  entirely  d'eftroyed  by  the  Britifli  army  in  the 
?;ue  war. 

The  college  ediiice  is  handfomely  built  with  flone,  and  is  180  feet  ia 
length,  54  in  breadth,  and  four  ftories  high  ;  and  is  divided  into  forty-two?' 
convenient  chambers  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ftudents,  befides  a  di- 
ning hall,  chapel,  and  room  for  the  library.  Its  fituation  is  elevated  and 
exceedingly  pleafant  and  healthful.  It  is  remarkable,  that  fince  the  remo- 
val of  the  college  to  Princetown  in  1756,  there  have  been  but  5  or  6 
deaths  among  the  (Indents^  The  view  from  tlie  college  balcony  is  exten- 
iive  adn  charming. 

The  college  has  been  under  the  care  of  a  fjcceflion  of  prefidents  emi- 
nent for  piety  and  learning  ;  and  has  furniflied  a  number  of  civilians,  divines^ 
and  phyficians  of  the  firll  rank  in  America.* 

The  charter  for  Queen's  college,  n.t  Brunfwic,  was  granted  juft  before 
the  war,  in  confequence  of  an  application  from  a  body  of  the  Dutch 
church.  Its  funds,  raifed  v/holly  by  free  donations,  amounted,  foon  after 
its  eftablifhment,  to  four  thoufand  pounds  ;  but  they  were  confiderably 
diminiflied  by  the  war.     This  college  at  prefent  exifts  only  in  name. 

There  arc  a  number  of  good  academies  in  this  ftate.  One  at  Freehold, 
in  the  county  of  Monmouth.  Another  at  Trenton,  in  which  are  about 
eighty  ftudents  in  the  different  branches.  It  has  a  fund  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  arifmg  from  the  intereft  on  public 
fecurities.  Another  in  Hackinfak,  in  the  county  of  Bergen,  of  upvv'ards 
of  an  hsndred  fcholars.  Inftruftion  and  board  are  faid  to  be  cheaper  here 
than  in  any  other  pare  of  the  ftate.  There  is  another  flouritliing  academy 
at  Orangedale,  in  the  county  ot  Effex,  confifting  of  nearly  as  many  fchol- 
ars as  anyof  the  others,  furniflied  with  able  inftudors  and  good  accommo- 
dations.    Another  has  lately  been  opened  at  Elizabethtov/n,  and  confills 

of 

*  Accejfus^  Fr~Jider;s.  Exttus. 

1746  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinfon,  ^747 

1748  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  17^7 

1758  R.ev.  Jonathan  Edwards  i''>S 

1758  Rev,  Samuel  Davies,  I7'''S 

j-jdi  Rev.  Samuel  Finley,  D.  D.  t-u6 

1767  Rev.  John  VVitherfpoon,  D.  D.  l-rj-, 
i7gif,.0(ftober  30    Rev.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  D.  D. 
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of  upwards  of  t-wenty  {Indents  in  the  languages,  and  is  increafing.  An 
academy,  by  the  name  of  Burlington  academy,  has  lately  been  eftabliihed. 
at  Burli':;fTton,  under  the  diredion  of  feven  truftees,  and  the  inftruftion  of 
two  preceptors.  The  fyltem  of  education  adopted  in  this  academy  is  de- 
figned  to  prepare  the  fcholars  for  the  ftudy  of  the  more  difficult  clafilcs,  and 
the  higher  branches  of  fcience  in  a  college  or  univerfity.  At  Newark,  anf 
academy  was  founded  in  June,  1792,  and  promifes  to  be  a  ufeful  infti- 
tution.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  grammar  fchools  at  Springfield,  Morrif- 
tcwn,  Bordenton  and  Amboy.  There  are  no  regular  eftablilhments 
for  common  fchools  in  the  uate.  The  ufiial  mode  of  education  is  for 
the  inhabitants  of  a  village  or  neighbourhood  to  join  in  affording  a  tempo- 
rary fuj)port  for  a  fchoolmafter,  upon  fuch  terras  as  are  mutually  agreea- 
ble. But  the  encouragement  which  thefe  occailonal  teachers  meet  with,' 
is  generally  fuch,  as  that  no  perfon  of  abilities  adequate  to  the  b.ufinefs, 
■will  undertake  it  ^  and  of  courfe,  little  advantage  is  derived  from  thefe 
fchools.  The  improvement  in  thefe  common  fchools  is  generally  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pay  of  the  teacher.  It  is  therefore  much  to  be  legretted 
{hat  the  legiflature  do  not  take  up  this  fubjeft  and  adopt  fome  fuch  method 
of  fupporting  public  fchools  as  has  been  pradifed  upon  with  \'ilible  good 
fuccefs  in  fome  of  the  New  England  States.  .       , 

Chief  Towns. J  There  are  a  number  of  towns  in  this  ftate,  nearly 
of  equal  fize  and  im.portance,  and  none  that  has  more  than  two  or  three 
hundred  houfes  cornpafcly  built.  Trenton  is  one  of  the  largeft  towns 
in  New  Jerfey  and  the  capital  of  the  ftate.  It  is  fituated  on  the  north- 
eaft  fide  of  the  river  Delaware,  oppofite  the  falls,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
ihc  ftate,  from  north  to  fouth,  in  lat.  40"^  15',  and  about  20'  eaft  of  the  me- 
ildian  of  Philadelphia.  The  river  is  not  navigable  above  thefe  falls, 
except  for  boats  which  will  carry  from  live  to  feven  hundred  bufhels  of 
wheat.  This  town,  with  Lamb<?rton,  which  joins  it  on  the  fouth,  con- 
tains upwards  of  two  hundred  houfes,  and  about  2,000  inhabitants. 
Here  the  legiflature  ftatedly  meets,  the  fupreme  court  fits,  and  moft  of 
the  public  offices  are  kept.  The  inhabitants  have  lately  eredted  a  hand- 
fome  court-houfe  100  feet  by  50,  with  a  femi-hexagon  at  each  end,  over 
■which  is  to  be  a  balluftrade.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  })leafant  town, 
are  feveral  gentlemen's  feats,  finely  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Del- 
aware, and  ornamented  with  tafte  and  elegance.  This  town,  being  a 
thorough-fare  between  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  ftate  and  Philadelphia,  has 
a  confiderable  inland  trade. 

Burlington  (city)  extends,three  miles  along  the  Delaware,  and  one 
mile  back,  at  right  angles,  into  the  county  of  Burlington,  and  is  twenty 
inik-s  above  Philadelphia  bv  water,  and  feventcen  by  land.  The  ifland, 
which  is  the  moft  po])ulous  part  of  the  city,  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length 
and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  has  four  entrances  over 
bridges  and  csufeways,  and  a  quantity  of  bank  meadow  adjoining.  On  the 
ifland  are  about  one  hundred  and  fixty  houfes,  1,000  white  «nnd  100  black 
inliabitants.  But  few  of  the  negroes  are  fluves.  The  main  ftrccts  are 
conveniently  fjiaciou?,,  and  moftly  ornamented  with  trees  in  the  fronts  of 
tlic, houfes,  which  arc  regularly  arranged.  The  Delaware,  oppofite  the 
town,  is  about  a  mile  wide  ;  and  under  flieltcr  of  Mittinnicunk  and  Bur- 
lington Iflands,  affords  a  fafc  and  convenient  harbo\ir.  It  is  commodiouf- 
ly  fituated  for  trade,  but  is  too   near  the  opulent  city  of  Philadelphia  to 

admit 
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Btimit  of  any  confiderabl-e  increafe  of  foreign  com^nerce.  Tliere  are  two* 
houfes  for  public  worlliip  in  the  town,  one  for  the  Friends  or  Quakers, 
Vho  axe  the  moft  numerous,  and  one  for  Epifcopalians;  The  other  public 
buildings  ate  two  nlarket-houfes,  a  court-iioufe,  and  the  bcfl:  gaol  in  the 
ftnte.  Befides  thefe,  there  is  an  aeidemy,  already  mentioned,  a  free 
fchool,  a  nail  manufaflory,  and  an  excellent  diflillery,  if  that  can  be 
called  excellent  which  produces  a  polfon  both  of  health  and  morals. 

The  city  was  a  free  poirt  under  the  ftate.  The  fnavorj  recorder,  and  al- 
dermen hold  a  comitiercial  court,  -Ivhen  the  matter  in  controVerfy  is  be- 
tween foreigners  and  foreigners,  or  between  foreigners  and  citizens; 
The  ifland  df  Burlington  was -laid  out,  and  the  firfl  fettlerhents  made  as 
early  as  1677.  In  1682,  the  ifland  of  Mittinnicunk^  or  Free  School 
liland,  was  gjven  for  the  ufe  of  the  ifland  of  Burlington  ;  the  yearly 
profits  ariling  from  it  (which  arhoi>nt  to  one  hundred  and  eigJity  pounds) 
are  appropi^lated  for  the  education  of  poor  children. 

Perth  Amboy  (city)  took  its  name  froin  James  Drummond,  earl 
of  Perth  ;  and  Ambo,-  the  Indian  word  fot  point,  and  (lands  on  a  neck  of 
land  included  between  Raritan  river  and  Arthur  Kull  Sound.  Its  fitua- 
tion  is  high  and  healthy.  It  lies  open  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  has  one  of  the 
belt  harbours  on  the  continent.  VefTels  from  fea  may  enter  it  in  one  tide, 
in  almofl  any  weathen  Great  efforts  have  been  made  arid  legiflative  en- 
couragements offered,  to  render  it  a  place  of  trade,  hut  without  fuccefs. 
This  town  was  early  incorporated  with  city  privileges  and  continued  to 
fend  t\v*o  members  to  the  general  a/Tembly  until  the  re%-olution.  Until 
this  event,  it  was  tlie  capital  of  Eafl:  Jerfey  ;  and  the  legiflature  and  fupreme 
court  ufed  to  fit  here  and  at  Burlington  alternately. 

Brunswick  (city)  was  incorporated  in  1784,  and  is  fituated  on  the 
fduthweH:  fide  of  Raritan  river,  over  which  a.  fine  bridge  has  lately  bcert 
boilt,  twelve  miles  above  Amboy.  It  contains  feveral  hundred  houfes, 
and  nearly  2000  inhabitants,  one  half  of  whom  are  Dutch.  Its  fituatidn 
is  low  and  unpleafant,  being  cm  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  under  a  high  hill 
■which  rifes  back  of  the  town.  The  ice,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  river  in 
U'inter,  frequently  lodges  on  the  fhallow  fording  place,  juft  oppofite  the 
tov.'R,  and  forms  a  temporary  dam,  which  oc'cafidns  the  wafer  to  rife  ma- 
ny feet  above  its  uflial  height,  and  fometimes  to  overflow  the  lower  fioors  of 
thofe  houfes  v/hich  are  not  guarded  againft  this  inconvenience,  by  having 
their  foundations  elevated.  The  llreets  are  raifed  and  paved  with  ftone. 
The  water  in  the  fprings  and  wells  is  generally  bad.  The  inhabitants  are 
beginning  to  build  on  the  hill  above  the  town,  which  is  very  pleafant,  and 
commands  a  prettv  profped^.  The  citizens  have  a  confiderable  inland 
trade,  and  feveral  fmail  vefTels  belonging  to  the  j.^ort. 

Princeton  is  a  pleafant  village,  of  about  80  houfes,  52  miles  from 
New  York,  and  42  from  Pliiladelphia.  Its  public  buildings  are  a  large' 
college  edifice  of  ftone,  already  defcribed,  and  a  Prefbyteriari  canreli  built 
of  brick.     Its  lituation  is  remarkably  healthy. 

Elizabethtown  (borough)  is  i ^  niiles  from  New  York.  Its  fitua- 
tlon  is  pleafant,  and  its  foil  equal  in  fertility  to  any  i'ri  the  f!ate.  In  the. 
compadf  part  of  the  town,  there  are  about  1 50  houfes.  The  public  build- 
ings are  a  very  handfome  Prefbyterian  brick  chufch^  lately  built,*  an  Epif^ 
K  k  ■     .  copal 

*  Their  former  church,  which  was  very  handfome,  v.-as  burnt  in  1780,  by  a 
refugee,  vvh»  was  a  native  and  an  iohabitant  of  Elizabiithtown, 
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copal  church,  alfo  of  brick,  ani  an  academy.     This  is  one  of  the  oldeH? 
towns  iu  the  fbte.     It  was  purch.ifed  of  the  Indians  as  early  as  1664,  and- 
was  fettled  focn  after. 

NiWARiv  is  fcveo  miles  fiom  N^'.v  York.  It  is  a  handfome,  flourifhing 
tO^Tn,  about  the  fizc  of  Eliz;Jbethtown,  and  has  two  Prefbyterian  churches, 
one  of  which  is  of  ftone,  fupplied  from  the  quarries  in  this  town,  already 
dcfcril>ed,  and  is  the  largeit  and  lyioft  elegant  building  in  the  ftate.  Befides-- 
th'j^e,  there  is  an  Epifcopal  church,  a  court-houfe,  a  gaol,  and  an  academy- 
This  town  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  cider,  and  is  the  feat  of  the 
largeft  Ihoe  manufactory  in  the  flrate. 

Practicf  of  Physic],  There  is  a  Medical  Society  in  this  ftate,, 
conliiling  of  about  30  of  their  moll  refpe<n:able  phyilcians,  who  meet  twice 
a  year.  No  pcrfon  is  admitted  to  the  praiSlise  of  phyiic,  without  a  licenfe 
from  the  fupreme  court,  founded  on  a  certificate  from  this  fociety,.  or  at 
leaft  two  of  its  members,  telliiying  his  ikill  and  abilities.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  the  county  of  Cape  May,  no  regular  phyfician  has  ever  found  fup- 
port.  Medicine  has  been  adraifiiftered  by  women,  except  in  fome  extra- 
ordinary cafes. 

Practice  o?  Law.])  No  perfon  is  permitted  to  praftife  as  m  attor-- 
rey  in  any  court  without  a  licenfe  from  the  governor.  This  cannot  be 
obtained,  unkfs  the  ci'.ndidate  fiiall  be  above  2 1  years  of  age,  and  fhall  have 
ferved  a  regular  cicrkihip  with  fome  licenfed  attorney  for  four  years,  and 
have  taken  a  dfegree  in  (bme  public  college,  otlierwife  he  muft  fcrve  five 
years.  This  reguLition  is  confldered  by  fome  as  a  depreciation  of  rights 
in  regard  to  citizens  of  other  ftates,  and  a  bar  to  the  progrefs  of  knowledge. 
He  muft  alfo  fubmit  to  an  examination  by  three  of  the  moft  eminent  coun- 
fcl'ors  in  the  ftate,  in  the  prefence  of  the  judges  of  the  fupreme  court. 
After  three  years  prafHce  as  an  attorney^,  he  becomes^'  a  candidate  for  a 
counfellor's  licenfe,  whicii  is  granted  on  a  like  examination.  Many  of 
thje  people  here,  however,  as  in  other  dates,  think  (bccaufe  perhaps  they 
are  inRniments  in  obliging  them  to  pay  their  debts)  that  the  lawyers  know 
too  much.  But  theii  kaowledge  will  not  injure  thofe  who  are  innocent, 
and  who  will  let  them  alone.  Experience  has  verified  this  obfervation  in- 
the  county  of  Cape  May.  A  few  years  ago  no  lawyer  lived  witliin  60 
milos  of  the  feat  of  government  in  that  county,  and  it  ^vas  feldora  that  they 
attended  their  courts. 

Constitution.]  The  government  of  tiiis  ftate,  agreeably  ,to  their 
conftitmion,  is  veftcfl  in  a  governor,  legiflative  council,  and  general  aHem- 
bly.  The  governor  is  chofcn  annually,  by  the  council  and  ailcmbly  joint- 
ly, and  is  ftylcd,  "  Governor  and  commander  in  chief  .in  and  over  the  ftate- 
of  New  Jcrfcy,  and  the  territories  thereunto  belonging,  chancellor  and 
ordinary  in  the  fame."  The  legiflative  council  is  compofcd  of  one  mem- 
ber from  each  county,  chofen  annually  by  the  people.  They  muft  be 
worth  ^1,000  in  real  and  perfonal  eftate  witliin  the  county,  and  have  been 
freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the  counties  they  reprefent  for  one  year- 
The  general  -iifembly  is  c«rapofed  of  three  members  from  each  county 
chofcn  as  above  ;  each  of  them  muft  be  worth  ;^'500  in  real  and  pcifonal 
eftate  within  the  county,  and  have  been  freeholders  and  inhabitants  as 
above.  Each  of  thefc,  on  takmg  his  feat  in  the  iegillaturc,  muft  fwear 
"  that  he  will  not  aflent  10  any  Taw,  vote  or  proccedin;:;,  which  fiiall  ap- 
pear to_him  rajuriors  to  the  public  welfare  of  the  ftate,  or  that  ilull  annul 

or 
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tf  repeal  that  part  of  the  conftitution  whi.:h  eftabUf'ies  annual  eleftion's," 
tior  tiiat  part  rcfpedting  triiil  by  jury,  Hor  tha:  part  which  Iscures  liberty 
ot"  confcience."  .  ' 

The  govcfnor  fits  in,  and  prefides  Over  the  legiflatire  council,  and  has 
a  caiHng  vote  in  their  debates.  His  privy  or  executive  council  is  com- 
pofed  of  any  three  members  of  the  iegiflative  council  ;  and  the  governor 
and  any  feven  members  of  the  council  are  a  court  of  appeals  in  the  lad:  re- 
fort,  as  to  points  of  h.\v  in  civil  cafes,  and  pofkfs  a  powef  of  pardoning 
criminab  in  all  cafes  whatfoever.  The  counci]  choofe  one  of  their  members 
to  be  vice  prefident^  tvho,  when  the  governor  is  abfent  from  the  Irate,  pcl- 
feifes  the  fupreme  executive  power.  The  council  may  originate  any  bill?,' 
excepting  prqikring  and  altering  any  money  bill,  which  is  tlie  fole  preroga- 
tive of  the  afiembly.  In  every  other  refpeft  their  powers  are  equSl.  Ev-' 
erv  bill  is  read  three  times  in  each  houfe;  None  of  the  judges  of  the  fu-, 
prerne  court,  or  other  courts,  fheriiFs,  or  any  perfon  poffefled  of  any  port  of 
profit  under  the  governor,  except  juilices  of  the  peace,  is  entitled  to  a 
feat  in  the  affembly.  The  eftate  of  a  fuicide  is  not  forfeited  for  h»3 
ofFence. 

Courts  of  Justice,  Laws,  Sec.}  The  courts  of  juftice  in  this  (late 
are,  firft  jfu/iices'  courts;  A  competent  number  of  perfons  are  appointed  in 
each  county  by  the  council  and  affembly,  in  joint  meeting,  who  are  caDed 
.Juftices  df  the  peace,  and  continue  in  office  five  years,  who,  befides  belnj 
confervators  of  the  peace,  agreeably  to  the  Englilh  laws,  are  authorized  to 
hold  courts  for  the  trial  ot  caufes  under  twelve  pounds.  From  this  court, 
perfons  aggrieved,  may  appeal  to  the  quarter  feffions.  Secondly,  Courts  of 
qimrta'  fdjfions  bf  the  Peace,  are  held  quarterly  in  every  county,  by  at  leaft 
three  of  the  juftices.  This  court  takes  cognizance  of  breaches  of  the 
peace,  and  is  generally  regulated  by  the  rules  of  the  Englifii  law; 

Thirdly,  Courts  cf  CommoH  Picas,  which  are  held  qaarterlv,  fcv  judges 
appointed  for  that  purpofe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  juftices  of  the  peace, 
and  who  are  commonly  of  their  number,  and  hold  their  comraiiiions  fiv*;. 
years;  This  court  Jiiay  be  held  by  a  fingle  judge,  and  has  cognizance  of 
demands  to  any  amount,  and  is  conftrufted  on,  and  govefiicd  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Englifh  laws. 

Fourthly,  Supreme  Courts,  w'hic'hi  are  held  four  times  ihf  a  yeaf,"  at 
Trenton,  by  three  judges  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  who  hold  their  offices 
three  years,  but  one  judge  only  is  ncceflary  to  the  holding  cf  th;5  couft. 
This  court  has  cognizance  of  all  aftions,  both  civil  and  criminal  through^ 
out  the  ihne,  having  the  united  authority  of  the  courts  of  king's  bench, 
common  picas  and  exchequer  in  England.  The  court?  of  oyer  snd  tuf- 
mincr  and  nili  priiis,  commonly  held  once  a  year  in  each  county,  for  ths 
trial  of  caufes  arifing  in  the  county,  and  brovight  to  iffue  in  the  fugreme 
court,  are  properly  branches  of  this  court,  and  are  held  by  one  of  the  judg- 
es of  it,  except  that  In  the  courts  of  oyei  and  terminer,  fome  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  tire  county  arc  always  added  in  the  commiiTvon  as  allidarrt?! 
to  the  judge  ;  but  they  cannot  hold  the  court  without  him. 

Fifdily,  Orphans'  courts,  latch-  eftciMifhed  by  ad't  of  alTcmbly,  are  held 
by  the  judges  of  the  court  c<f  common  picas,  ex  c^umi  atid  ha-^e  cognizance 
of  all  matters  relying  to  wills,  axlniiniilratioRf ,  &c. 

K  k  2  Sixtlily, 
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Sixthly,  Cciirl  cf  Chancery,  held  by  the  governor  ex  officio,  always  cpeni- 
It  is  a  court  of  law  and  equity,  founded  on  die  fame  principles,  and  gov- 
erned by  the  fame  rules  as  the  court  of  chancery  in  England. 

Seventhly  High  Court  of  Errors  and  appeals,  conipofed  of  the  governor, 
and  feven  of  the  council,  and  is  a  court  of  appeals  in  the  laft  refort,  in  all 
cafes  of  law. 

All  the  Englifh  laws  which  had  been  praftifed  upon  in  this  ftate,  and 
which  are  not  repugnant  to  revolution  principles,  were  adopted  by  the  con^ 
ftitution,  and  very  few^  alterations  of  confequence  have  fince  been  made, 
except  in  the  defcent  of  the  real  eftates,  which  inftead  of  defcending  to  the 
eldeft  fon,  agreeable  to  the  old  feudal  fyftem,  as  formerly,  are  now  divided 
(where  there  is  no  will)  two  Ihares  to  each  fon,  and  one  fhare  to  each 
daughter  ;  i.  e.  the  fons,  have  double  the  daughters'  portions,  but  all  the 
fons  have  equal  portions  and  all  the  daughters. 

Military  Strength,]  The  militia  of  this  State  in  1793,  amount- 
ed to  19,077  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  years.  The  companies  in  uni- 
form, i^ncluded  in  this  number,  are  14  artillery,  21  horfe,  11  grenadiers, 
and  26  infantry.  The  whole  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms» 
amount  to  between  30  and  40,000. 

History.]  See  Smith's  Hiftory  of  New  JerlJey,  and  Hazard's  State 
Papers. 

This  ftate  was  the  feat  of  war  for  feveral  years,  during  the  bloody  con- 
teft  between  Great  Britain  and  America.  Her  loffes  both  of  men  and 
property,  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  weaJtli  of  the  ftate,  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  of  the  thirteen  ftates.  When  General  Wafhington 
was  retreating  through  the  Jerfies,  almoft  forfaken  by  all  others,  her  mili- 
tia were  at  all  times  obedient  to  his  orders ;  and,  for  a  eonfiderable  time,, 
compofed  the  ftrength  of  his  army.  There  is  hardly  a  town  in  the  ftate 
that  lay  in  the  progrefs  of  the  Britlfli  army,  that  was  not  rendered  fignal 
by  fome  enterprife  or  exploit.  At  Trenton  the  enemy  received  a  check 
which  may  be  faid  with  juftice  to  have  turned  the  tide  of  the  war.  At 
Princeton,  the  feat  of  the  mufes,  they  received  another,  which,  united,  obli- 
ged them  to  retire:  with  precipitation,  and  take  refuge  in  difgraceful  winter 
quarters.  But  whatever  honour  this  ftate  might  derive  from  the  relation,  it 
is  not  our  bufmefs  to  give  a  particular  dcfcription  of  battles  or  fieges  ;  we 
leave  this  to  the  pen.  of  the  hiftorian,  and  only  obfcrve  in  general,  that  the 
many  military  achievements  performed  by  the  Jerfey  foldiers,  give  tliis  ftate 
one  of  the  firft  ranks  among  her  fifters  in  a  military  view,  and  entitle  her 
to  a  fliare  of  praife  in  the  accompliftimcnt  of  the  late  glorious  revolution, 
that  bears  no  proportion  to  her  fize. 

Governors  of  New  Jersey, yrom  the  furrmder  of  the  Government  by  thf 
Proprietors  /«  l"] oz,  to  the prefei.t  time.. 

f  Edward,  vifcount  Gornbury,  1702  to  1708,  removed  and  fucceeded  by 
f  John,  lord  Lovelace,  1708  to  1709,  died  and  the  government 

devolved  to 
Lt.Gov.  Richard  IngoldPoy,  1709  to  1710,  when  came  in 
\-  Brigadier  Robert  1  iuntcr)      1710  'o  ij-o,  \^;lio  rcfigned  in  favour  of. 

f   William 
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Sixthly,  Ccurl  of  Chancery,  held  by  the  governor  ^.x  ojftc'io,  always  openi- 
It  is  a  court  of  law  and  equity,  founded  on  die  fame  principles,  and  gov- 
erned by  the  fame  rules  as  the  court  of  chancery  in  England. 

Seventhly  High  Court  of  Errors  end  ylppeah.,  compofed  of  die  governor, 
and  feven  of  the  council,  and  is  a  court  of  appeals  in  the  lafl:  refort,  in  all 
cafes  of  law. 

All  the  Englifh  laws  which  had  been  praftifed  upon  in  this  ftate,  and 
which  are  not  repugnant  to  revolution  princi))les,  were  adopted  by  the  con^ 
ftitution,  and  very  fevyf  alterations  of  confequence  have  fince  been  made, 
except  in  the  defcent  of  the  real  eftates,  which  inftead  of  defcending  to  the 
eldell  fon,  agreeable  to  the  old  feudal  fyftem,  as  formerly,  are  now  divided 
(where  there  is  no  will)  two  fhares  to  each  fon,  and  one  fhare  to  each 
daughter  ;  i.  e.  the  fons,  have  double  the  daughters'  portions,  but  all  the 
fons  have  equal  portions  and  all  the  daughters. 

Military  Strength.j  The  militia  of  this  State  in  1793,  amount- 
ed to  19,077  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  years.  The  companies  in  uni- 
form, iyucluded  in  this  number,  are  14  artillery,  21  horfe,  11  grenadiers, 
and  26  infantry.  The  whole  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
amount  to  between  30  and  40,000. 

History.]  See  Smith's  Hillory  of  New  Jerfey,  and  Hazard's  State 
Papers. 

This  ftate  was  the  feat  of  war  for  feveral  years,  duriiig  the  bloody  con- 
teft  between  Great  Britain  and  America.  Her  lofles  both  of  men  and 
property,  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  weajdi  of  the  ftate,  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  of  the  thirteen  ftates.  When  General  Waihington 
was  retreating  through  the  Jerfies,  almoft  forfaken  by  all  others,  her  mili- 
tia were  at  all  times  obedient  to  his  orders  ;  and,  for  a  eonfiderable  time,, 
compofed  the  ftrength  of  his  army.  There  is  hardly  a  town  in  die  ftate 
that  lay  in  the  progrefs  of  the  Britiftv  army,  that  was  not  rendered  fignal 
by  fome  entcrjmfe  or  exploit.  At  Trenton  the  enemy  received  a  check 
which  may  be  faid  with  juftice  to  have  turned  the  tide  of  the  war.  At 
Princeton,  the  feat  of  the  mufes,  they  received  another,  which,  united,  obli- 
ged them  to  rctn-«;  with  precipitation,  and  take  refuge  in  difgracetul  winter 
quarters.  But  whatever  honour  this  ftate  might  derive  from  tlie  relation,  it 
is  not  our  bufmefs  to  give  a  particular  dcfcription  of  battles  or  fieges  ;  we 
leave  this  to  the  pen  of  the  hiftorian,  and  only  obfcrve  in  general,  that  the 
many  military  achievements  performed  by  the  Jerfey  foldiers,  give  tliis  ftate 
one  of  the  firft  ranks  among  her  fifters  in  a  military  view,  and  entitle  licr 
to  a  fliare  of  praife  in  the  accomplifhracul  ol  the  late  glorious  revolutiorn 
that  bears  no  proportion  to  her  fize. 
* 

Governors  of  New  jF.Rsi;Y,yrflm  ihe  furrfitder  of  the  Govrmment  h  t'.r 
Proprietors  in  1702,  to  the prefei.t  time., 

f  Edward,  vifcount  Cornbury,  1 702  to  1 708,  removed  and  lucccedcd  by 
f  Jolin,  lord  LovcLicc,  1708  to  1 709,  died  and  tlic  government 

devolved  to 
Lt. Gov.  Richard  IngoldPoy,  1709  to  17 10,  when  came  in 
]•   Bticadicr  Robert  I luntcr,      17  10  to  1720,  \^lio  rcfigned  in  favour  of 

t  WiUiau) 
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f  ■.'WillW  Burnet, 
■f  Joha  Montgomery, 
f  William  Crofby, 


1720  to  i72  7»:removed  and  fucceeded  by 

1728  to  1731,  died  and  was  fucceeded  by 

1731  to  1736,  died  and  the  government 

devolved  to 

John  Anderfon,  Prefident  of  the  Council,  1736,  fcy  v/hofe  death,  about 

two  weeks  after,  the  government  devolved  to 

John  Hamilton,  Prefident  of  the  Council,  1736  to  1738 

Thofe  marked  f  were  Governors  in  chief,  and  down<o  this  time  were 

Governors  of  New  York  and  New  Jerfey  ;   but  from  1738  forward. 

New  Jerfey  has  had  a  Teparate  governor. 


f   Lewis  Morris, 


John  Hamilton,  Prefident, 
John  Reading,  Prefident, 
f  Jonatkan  Belcher, 


1738  to  1746,  died  and  the  government 

devdlved  to 
1 746 by  whofe  -death  it  devolved  to 


1746  to  1747. 

J  747  to  1757,  died  and  the  go^rernment 

again  devolved  to 
1757  to  1758. 
Thomas  Pownull,  then  Governor  of  MafTachufetts,  being  'Lieutenant 
Governor  arrived  on  the  death  of  Governor  Bekher,  but  continued  in 
the  province  a  few  days  only. 

'    "~  "  2758  to  1760,  removed  to    Bofton    and 

fucceeded  by 
J  760  to  1.76 1,  removed  to  South  Carolina 

and  fucceeded  by 
1 761  to  1763,  removed  and  fucceeded  by 
1763  to  1776,  removed  and  fucceeded  by 
i  776  to  .1790,  died  and  fucceeded  by 
1 791  to  I  704,  refigned  and  fucceeded  by 
179+ 


John  Reading,  Prefident, 


f   Francis  Bernard, 
f  Thomas  Boon^ 


■f-  Jofiah  Hardy, 
•f   William  Franklin, 
*f  William  Livingftori, 
■j-   William  Patterfun, 
.4   Richard  Howell, 
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Sq.  Miles. 


between 


X  o'^  20'ean,  and  5°  weft'longitude.") 

I  39°  43'  and  42^  north  latitude,      j     44'900 


iSlTUATION    AND    ExTENT. 

■M;if=:, 
■Length    288") 
Breadth    1563 

Bound \RiEsl      "OOUNDED    ca(t,    by    Delaware   river,   which 

"-■      X-J   divides  it  from  New  Jerfey;  north,  by  'New 

?,.  York  and  Lake  Erie  ;  northweft,  by  a  part  of  Lake  Erie,  where  there  is 

a  good  port  ;  we(t,  by  the  Northwcllern  Territoiy,  and  a  part  of  Virginia  ; 

fouth,  by  a  part  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware.     The  ftate  (except 

r.^he  purchafe  mentioned  below)  lies  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram.     The 

northweft  corner  of  this  ftate,  containing  about  202,000  acres,  was  lately 

purchafed  of  Congrefs  by  this  ftate. 

Civil  Divisions. J  Pennfylvania  is  divided  into  22  counties,  which, 
with  their  county  towns,  fituation,  &c.  are  mentioned  in  the  following 
lable,  as  aifo  the  various  kinds  of  niine<:  and  mineral*  in  the  ftate. 

Kk3  TABLE. 
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TABLE. 


•Philadelphia 

Chefter 

Delaware 

Bucks 

Montgomery 

Lancalter 

Dauphin 

joerks 

Northampton 

Ivjzerne 

York 

Cumberland 

Northumbcr- 

yranklin  [land 

Bedford 

Huntingdon 

Mifflin 

Weftmoreland 

Fayette 

WaOiington 

Allegany 


No.Inhab.f     Chkf  To\«ns. 

5  4, 3  9 1 ;  Philadelphia 
2  7,93 7 j Weft  Chcftet 

9,483  jChefter 
25,40 1  (Newtown 
22,929!Norrifton 
36,i47(Lancafter 
r8,l77|Harrifburg 
30,1  79!  Reading 
24,250  Eafton 

4,904!  Wilkfburg 
37,747|York 
l8,243iCarlifle 
1 7,161  iSunbmy 
1 5, 655  jChamberfton 


13,124 

7.565 
7,562 

16,618 

13.325 
23,866 
10,309 


Bedford 

Huntingdon 

Lewift;urg 

Grccnfburg 

Union 

Wafliington 

Pittfburg 


Situation.  iSctl. 

OnDelawareRAll 
On  Del?. ware  Rl  All 
On  Delaware  r] All 
On  Delaware  R  All 
On  Schuylkill  R 
.On  >'>ufqueha.  R 
On  Sufqiieha.  R 
On  Schuylkill  R 
On  Delaware  R 
On  Sufqueha.  R 
OnSufqueha.  R 
On  Sufqueha.  R 
OnW.bran.Suf. 
On  Sufqueha.  R 
[On  Juniata  R 
On  Juniata  R 
On  Juniata  R 
On  Allegany  R 
On  Monongah. 
S.W.  corn.ftate 
On  Allegany  R 


All 
All 

5 


MinM,  &;c. 


jlron  ore  &  lead. 
I  Iron  ore. 
1 1,  ore  &  copper 
I  Iron  ore» 
Lore, coal  min. 
Iron  ore.  [Sec. 
Lore,  CO.  mines 
Iron  ore.  [Sec. 
Lore,  lead  min. 
Lorejfaltfpring 
Iron  ore 
Iron  mines,  S:c. 
CoalSc  lead  mi. 
Iron  ore. 
Goal  mines. 
CoalSc  iron  mi, 
Coa]&  iron  mi. 
Coal&  ironrni. 


Total      434,373 

Rivers,  Cat^als,  6cc.J  Tliere  are  fix  ccnfiderable  rivers  which,  wit!; 
their  numerous  branches,  peninfulate  the  whole  ftate,  vix.  The  Delaware, 
Schuylkill,  Sufqathannah,  Youghicgeny,  Monongahela,  and  Allegany, 
The  bay  and  rivrr  Delaware  are  navigable  from  the  fea  up  to  the  great 
or  lower  falb  at  Trenton,  155  miles  ;  and  are  accommodated  with  a  light- 
houfc,  on  Cape  Henlopen,  and  with  buoys  and  pcirs  for  the  dircLHon  and 
fatcty  of  fliips.  The  diftance  of  Pliiladelphia  from  the  fea,  is  about  60 
miles  acrofs  the  land  in  a  S.  E.  courfc,  to  New  Jcrfcy  coall ;  and  120 
miles  by  the  fhip  channel  of  the  Delaware.  So  far  it  is  navigable  for  a 
74  gun  fliip.  Sloops  go  55  miles  farther,  to  Trenton  falls.  The  river 
is  navig-.ible  for  boats  that  carry  eight  or  nine  tons,  an  hundred  miles  fur- 
ther, and  for  Indian  canoes,  except  feveral  fmall  falls  or  portages,  one- 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  At  Eafton,  it  veceivesthe  Lehigh  tion\  tlie  weft, 
which  is  navigable  thirty  mile."!.  The  tide  fets  up  as  high  as  Trenton  Falls, 
uikI  tit  PhilaJcipIiia  rifes  generally  about  ii\t  or  fix  tcct.  A  nortiicalt 
^nd  caft  wind  raifea  it  higher. 

Between  Cape  Henlopeu  and  Cape  May,  is  the  entrance  Into  the  Dcl- 
■jwarc  bay.  The  entrance  into  the  livcr  is  twenty  miles  farther  uq,  at 
(ionibay  Iluok,  v/herc  the  river  is  four  or  five  miles  wide.  From  Bom- 
bay ijook,  to  Reedy  Kland  »y  tv/enty  miles.  This  ifland  is  the  rcndez- 
vou;  of  outward  bound  ftiius  i-n  autuuin  and  fpring,  waitii\g  for  a  favourable 
T.lnd.  The  coa:k  from  this  to  the  lea  k  S.  S.  E.  fo  that  a^  N.  W.  wlad» 
vvhirli  Is  the  prevailing  v/ind  in  thefe  f.-afous,  is  f.tir  for  vtlli-ls  to  put  out 
(X)  (ca.  This  river  is  generally  fr07.cn  one  or  iv^o  rnonihs  in  the  year  i> 
i  PhiLdelphki, 

*  A  very  lifjt  proportion  of  iht  vacant  l.inJs  in  ilic  ftite  are  in  il«s  i^iij-ry, 
Nonkun>bcrlnn.r>  lo  ;\s  aiiiouT.t  of  abciu  ei^lu  niillions  tf  a:i>M, 
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3Phil3.deIphia,  fo  as  to  prevent  qangr.tion,  but  veflels  may,  at  all  times,  make 
»  fecure  harbour  at  Port  Penn,  at  Reedy  Ifland,  where  piers  have  hceft 
freded  by  the  State.  VeiTels  are  geneially  from  iz  to  24  hours  in  afccnd- 
ing  this  beautiful  river  to  Philadelphia ;  and  the  navigation  is  fafe,  and  in 
the  milder  feafons,  efpecially  in  the  ifummer,  is  indefcribably  plerJaat. 

From  Chefter  to  Philadelphia,  20  miles  by  water  and  15  by  land,  the 
■channel  of  the  river  is  naiTowed  by  ifiande  ofmarlhj  wdiich  are  generally 
banked  and  turned  into  rich  and  valuable  meadows. 

Billiijgfport,  twelve  miles  belov/ .Philadelphia,  on  the  JerreyAore,  was 
fortified  in  the  late  war  for  the  def<;nce  of , the  channel.  Oppofite  t!us 
fert,  feveral  large  frames  of*tim'ber,  headed  with  ironfpikes,  called  c/}£- 
:vaux-cle-fri%es,\Jtrfi\ivAL  to  prevent  the  Brltifii  fhips  from  paiTing.  Since 
the  peace,  a  curious  machine  has  been  employed  to  raife  them. 

The  Schuylkill  rifes  northweft  of  the  -Kittatinny  -aioun tains,  through 
which  it.pafle?,  into  a  fine  champaign  coa;:try,  and  runs,  from  its  fource, 
upwards  of"  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  a  foutheafl  direiftion,  and 
.pafTing  through  the  limits  of  the  city  cf  Philadelphia  fails  into  the  Dela- 
ware oppoCte  Mud  lAand,  6  or  7  miks.belov/  the  city.  -It  v/ill  be  navi- 
gable ftom  above  Reading,  eighty-five  or  ninety  miles  to  its  mouth,  when 
the  canal  begun  at  Norriilown  is  completed.  "This  will  pafs  by  the  falls, 
end  alfo  form  a  communication  with  the  Delav/a.re  above  the  .city.  There 
are  4  floating  bridges  thrown  acrois  it,  madepflogsfallensd  together,  and 
"■lying  upon  the  water,  in  the  vicinity  of  f  hihidelphia. 
•  The  N.  E.  branch  of  the  Sufquehannah  river  rifes  ini' lakes  Otfego  and 
Otego,  in  tlie  ftate  af  New  York,  and  runs  in  Hicii  a  winding  courfe  as  to 
crofs  the  boundary  Jioe  between  New  York. and  Pennfylvania  three  times, 
it  receives  Tyoga  river  ,-one  of  its  principal  brandies,  in  lat.  41  °  5  7 ',  three 
miles  fouth  of  the  boundary  Rne-  The  Sufquehannah  branch  is  naviga- 
ble for  batte;iux  ,to  its  foiirce,  whence,  to  Mohawk  river,  is  but  twenty 
miles.  The  Tyoga- branch  is.  navigable 'fifty  miles, ■  for  batteaux  ;  and  its 
•iburce  is  but  a  few  miles  from  the  Cheneflee,  or  Genneffee  which  empties 
into  lake  Ontavioo  {From  Tyoga  .point,  the  river  proceeds  foutheart  to 
"Wyoming,  without  any  obfirudion  by  fa!k,,and  then  foutlieaft,  over  V/y- 
oming  falls,  till  afSunburyj  in  about  lat.  41  °,  it  meets  the  weft  branch  of ' 
Sufquehannah,  which  is  navigable  go  miles  from  its  raouth,  and  fom.e  of 
the  branches  of  it  are^navigsble  ro  miles,  and  approach  very  near  fome  of 
the  beatable  branches  of  the  Allegany  river.  This  noble  river  is  pafiablt 
to  Middietown,  (below  Harris'  ferry)  with  bo-its,  carrying  feveral  hun- 
.-drcd  bufhcls,  and  with  rafts  of  boarjds  &c.  from  the  ftate  of  New  York,  as 
well  as  down  the  Tyoga,  and  Juniata'  branches,  feveral  hundred  miles,  in 
:their  -different  windings,  but  it  is  attended  with  difficulty  and  danger  oit  ' 
account  of  the  numerous  fails  belov/ Middietown.  About  fifteen  miles 
above  Harrifburgit  receives  the  Juniata,  from  the  northweft,  proceeding 
from  the  Allegimy  mountains,  and  flowing  through  a  mountainous,  brok- 
en, yet  cultivable  country.  This  river  is  navigable,  120  miles  from  its 
niouth. 

The  Swetara,  wliich  falls  intodie  Sufquehannah  from  the  northeaft, 
is  navigable  fifteen  miles.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  this  river, 
and  a  mile  from  Middletov/n,  is  a  grift-mill  which  merits  particular  notice, 
it  is  a  very  large  and  hand  fome  ftone  building,  has  four  pair  of  ftones,  an4 
jic  perhaps  ia^every-refpeft-one  of  the  luoft  cj^mp^lcteifl  thcdate.'  But  th«^ 
'  ■-       •  K  |c  4  >  »i»lt 
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jnoft  remarkable  circumftance  relative  to  it,  is  the  race,  which  is  a  eanal 
from  20  to  30  feet  wide,  and  carried  with  fuch  a  degree  of  boldnefs  to  a 
length  of  476  rods  or  perches,  through  rocks  and  hills,  and  every  oblta^ 
cle  in  its  Gourfe,  as  cannot  fail  to  excite  a  very  high  idea  of  the  cnterprifc 
and  perfevering  indufrry  of  Mr.  George  Frey,  the  undertaker  and  owner. 

From  Svvetar^  to  the  Tulpehcken  branch  of  Schuylkill,  a  canal  and  lock 
navigation  is  undertaken,  and  the  works  commenced,  by  an  incorporated 
company  \yhofe  capital  is  400,000  dollars.  This  leads  through  the 
Schuylkill  to  Philadelphia.  When  this  Ihall  be  eifeded,  a  paflage  will 
be  open  to  Philadelphia  from  the  Jupiata,  the  Tyoga,  and  the  eaft  and  well 
branches  of  the  Sufquehannah,  which  water  at  lead  15,000,000  of  acres. 
From  this  jun»51ion,  the  general  courfe  of  the  Suiquehannah  is  about  fouth- 
eall,  until  it  falls  into  the  head  of  Chefapeak  bay  at  Havre  de  Grace.  It 
is  above  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  for  fea  veflbls  but  about 
five  miles,  on  account  of  its  rapids.  The  banks  of  this' river  are  veiy  ro- 
mantic, particularly  where  it  pafTes  through  the  mountains.  This  palfage 
has  every  appearance  of  having  been  forced  through  by  the  prcffure  of  the 
water,  or  of  having  been  burft  open  by  fome  convuliion  in  nature. 

The  feveral  branches  of  the  Youghiogeny  river  rife  on  the  weft  fide  of 
tlie  Allegany  mounuiins.  After  running  a  flrort  diftance,  they  unite  and 
form  a  large  beautiful  river,  which,  in  pafling  fome  of  the  moft  weftcra 
ridges  of  the  mountains,  precipitates  itfclf  over  a  level  ledge  of  rocks,  lying 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  courfe  of  tlie  river,  Thtfe  fills,  called  the 
Ohiopyle  falls,  are  about  twenty  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  the  riv- 
er is  perhaps  eighty  yards  wide.  For  a  confiderable  diitance  below  the 
falls,  the  water  is  very  rapid,  and  hoils  and  foams  vehemently,  occafioning 
a  continual  mil  to  ril^;  from  it,  even  at  noon  day,  and  in  fair  weather.  The 
river  at  tliis  place  runs  to  the  fouthweft,  but  prefently  winds  round  to  the 
noithwcft,  and,  continuing  this  courfe  for  thirty  or  forty  miles,  it  lofes  its 
name  by  uniting  with  tjic  Monongahela,  which  comes  from  tlie  fouthward, 
and  contains,  perhaps,  twice  as  much  water.  Thefe  united  Itrcams,  Ihort- 
ly  after  their  juniftion,  mingle  with  the  waters  of  the  Allegany  at  Pittf- 
burg,  and  togcdicr  form  the  grand  river  Oliio. 

Tire  Monongahela  has  been  already  particularly  dtfcribcd,  and  fome  ob- 
fervations  made  on  the  navigation  of  the  Allegany.  In  addition  it  may 
be  oblerved,  that  the  junftion  of  French  Creek  (which  comes  from  the 
northweft)  with  the  Allegany,  arc  the  remains  of  a  Britilh  fortilication  ; 
and  about  a  mile  above  is  fort  Franklin,  built  in  1787,  and  then  guarded 
by  a  copipany  of  American  foldicrs.  The  Fennfylvania  north  line,  crof- 
fcs  French  Creek  about  three  miles  above  Le  Bucuf,  where  there  was  for- 
merly a  fort.  From  Le  Bccuf  to  Prefqueiile,  15  or  16  miles,  in  an  oid 
waggon  road,  cut  by  tlie  French  in  the  war  of  1755.  The  lands  on 
French  Creek  are  very  rich,  and  moltly  cleared,  whirh  is  an  evidence 
that  iin  former  Indian  inhabitants  were  numerous.  Fourteen  miles  fro 
the  mouth  of  tin?  creek  is  a  gentle  rapid  ;  tlience  to  its  mouth,  it  is  flc. 
deep  anil  Imooth. 

Tht-te  is  faid  to  be  a  prafticablc  communication  between  U:c  fouthe'r. 
|>ranch  of  the  Tvoga  apd  a  branch  of  the  AHej^any,  the  head  waters  of 
\vhich,  arc  but  a  ihort  uii'ancc  from  each  other.  1"he  Seneca  Indians 
iay  tliey  can  walk  lour  times  in  a  day,  fiom  the  beatable  water;  of  the  AU 
U'^auy,  to  t|ii.)|c  of  the .  Tyog4,  at  ih'::  place  quw  mentioned.     And  bo* 
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tween  the  Sufqehannah,  juft  before  it  crofles  into  Pennfylvania  the  firft 
time,  and  the  Delaware,  is  a  portage  of  only  twelve  miles.  Rafts  of  tim-. 
ber,  plank,  boards  and  ftaves,  with  other  articles  upon  them,  can  be  brought 
down  the  Delaware  from  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Otfego  in  New 
York,  200  miles  above  the  city  by  the  courfe  of  the  river.  Scmie  money 
was  expended  bv  the  government  and  landholders  in  improving  the  navi- 
gation up  towards  the  fburce,  before  the  revolution  ;  and  there  has  been  a 
furvey  lince  made,  for  the  purpofe  of  proceeding  in  the  improvement  ot 
this  and  the  other  principal  rivers  of  Pennfylvania,  and  for  making  commu- 
nications by  canals  in  the  improved  part,  and  by  roads  in  the  unimproved 
parts  of  the  ftate.  Great  progrefs  has  already  been  made  in  theie  improve- 
ments, and  the  exertions  for  their  completion  are  ftill  continued.  The 
Pennfylvanians  are  much  inclined  to  fuch  enterprifes,  having  found  great 
benefit  from  them.  On  the  completion  of  the  prefcnt  plans,  the  Itate  wiU 
be  as  conveniently  interfered  by  roads  as  any  other  of  its  llze  in  tlic  unior , 
■which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  fettlement  of  its  new  lands.  A  flight 
view  of  the  map  of  Pennfylvania  will  ilicw  how  finely  this  ftate  is  watered 
by  the  Delaware  and  its  branches,  the  Schuylkill,  the  Juniata,  Sufquehannah 
and  its  branches,  the  Ohio,  Allegany,  Youghiogcny,  and  Mor.ongahela. 
The  Patomak  and  lake  Erie  alfo  atford  profpe6ts  of  confiderable  benefit 
from  their  navigation.  Nature  has  done  much  for  Pennlylvania  m  j-egard 
ttrintaird-water  carriage,  which  is  (Irikingiy  exemplified  by  this  fact,  that 
although  PhTiadeiphia  and  lake  Erie  are  diftantfrom  each  other  above  300 
rniles,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  rivers  of  the  ftate  may  be  fo  imjjioved, 
as  to  reduce  the  land  carriage  between  them  nine-tenths.  In  the  fame 
way  the  navigation  to  Pittft)urg,  after  due  improvement,  may  be  vied  in- 
fteadof  land  carriage  for  the  whole  diftance  except  23  miles.  By  thefe 
routes  it  is  clear,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  foreign  articles  ufed  on  the 
weftern  waters  muft  be  tranfported,  and  their  furs,  ficins,  ginfcng,  hemp, 
flax,  pot-a(h^  and  other  valuable  commodities  brought  to  Phiiadeiphia. 
The  hemp  and  oak  timber  for  the  Ruifian  navy  is  tianfported  by  inland 
navigation  1,200  miles,  and  yet  hemp  is  (hipped  from  that  kingdom  on  low- 
er terms  than  from  any  other  part  of  the  known  world.  RuiTia,  long 
fmce  the  fettlement  of  Pennfylvania  by  civilized  and  enlightened  people, 
\vas  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  barbarifm,  and  deftitute  of  thefe  improvements. 
Much  therefore  is  to  be  expefled  from  the  continued  exertions  of  the  pn:, 
dent,  induftrious  and  feniible  inhabitants  of  Pennfylvania,  in  the  courie  of 
the  prefent  century. 

One  remark  muft  not  be  omitted  here,  and  that  is,  that  i;i  al!  the  back 
country  waters  of  this  ftate,  even  in  thofe  high  up  in  the  mountains,  marine 
petrifacftions  are  found  in  great  abundance. 

Swamps.]  The  only  fwamps  worth  noticing,  a-c,  the  Grea:  S-unmp, 
between  Northampton  and  Luzerne  counties,  and  Bvjf'ahe  S'uur.np  in  the 
northweftern  parts  of  Northumberland  county,  near  the  head  v/ators  of  the 
'.veft  branch  of  the  Sufquehannah.  Theie  fwamj-s,  on  examination  and 
fun^ey,  are  found  to  be  bodies  of  farm  land,  thiclviy  covered  with  beach 
ind  fugar  maple. 

Mountains,  Face  OF  THE  Country,  Soil7       A  confiderablc  pio- 

AND  Natural  Advantagks.  3  portion  of  this  ftate  may 

be  called  mountainous  ;  particularly  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Huntingdon, 

(Cumberland,  part  of  Franklin,  Dauphin,  and  part  of  Bucks  and  North- 
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ampton,  through  which  pafs,  under  various  names,  the  numerous  ridge*  and. 
fpurs,  which  colleclively  form  what  we  choofe  to  call,  for  the  fake  of  clcar- 
nefs,  The  Great  range  of  Allegany  Mountains.  The  principal 
ridges  in  this  range,  in  Ptnnfylvania,  are  the  Kittatinny,  or  Blue  moun- 
tains, which  pafs  nowh  of  Nazareth  in  Northampton  county,  and  purfuc  a 
fouthwcft  courfe,  acrofs  the  Lehigh,  through  Dauphin  county,  juft  above 
Harriiburg,  thence  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Sufquehannah,  through  Cumber- 
land and  Franklin  counties.  Back  of  thefe,  and  nearly  parallel  with  thein, 
arc  Peters,  Tufcarora,  and  Nefcopek  mountains,  on  the  ealt  of  the  Suf- 
quchannah  ;  and  on  the  weft,  Shareman's  hills.  Sideling  hills,  Ragged, 
Great  "Warriors,  Evits  and  "Weill's  mountains ;  then  tlie  great  Allegany 
ridge,  which  being  the  largcft,  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  range  ;  weft  of 
this  are  tUa  Chclnut  ridges.  Between  the  Juniata  and  the  weft  branch 
•of  the  Sufo^uehannah  are  Jacks,  TuiTys,  Nittiny  and  Baid  Eagle  mouR- 
tains.  The  vales  between  thefe  mountains  are  generally  of  a  rich,  black 
doil,  fuitcd  to  the  various  kinds  of  grains  and  grafs.  Some  of  the  moun- 
tains will  admit  of  cultivation  almoft  to  their  tops.  The  other  parts 
of  the  ftatc  are  generally  level,  or  agreeably  vajiegated  with  hills  and 
rallies. 

The  foi'Lof  Pennfylvania  i«  of  various  kinds  ;  in  fome  parts  it  is  barren^ 
a  great  proportion  of  the  ftate  is  good  land,  and  no  inconhderable  part  is 
very  good.  Perhaps  the  proportion  of  firft  rate  land  is  not  greater  in  any 
of  the  thirteen  ftates.  Thericheft  part  of  the  ftate  that  is  fettled  is  Lan- 
cafter  county,  and  the  valley  through  Cumberland,  York  and  Franklin. 
The  richeft  that  is  unfettled,  is  between  Allegany  river  and  Lake  Erie,  in 
the  northweft  corner  of  the  ftatc,  and  in  the  country  on  tlie  heads  of  the 
eaftcrn  branches  of  the  Allegany. 

In  general,  the  loil  is  more  fit  for  grain  than  for  grafs.  The  turf  of 
unimprovctl  grounds  is  not  equal  to  that  in  the  northern  ftates.  But  the 
J->orders  of  itrcams  and  rivulets  are  good  meadow  grounds.  Thefe  abound 
throughout  the  ftate.  They  have  alfo  a  great  number  of  falls,  fuitable 
for  every  kind  of  mill-works,  and  labour-laving  machines  :  a  gieat  advan- 
tage to  a  country  with  plenty  of  raw  materials  for  manufadures,  but  un- 
d,r  a  comparative  fcarcity  of  hands. 

Pennfylvania  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  kinds  of  trees,  flirubs,  and 
plants,  that  grow  within  the  United  States,  as  it  lias  a  central  fituation  and 
conuderable  extent,  with  hills  arid  rallies.  Oaks  of  fcvcral  fpecies,  form 
the  bulk  of  the  woods-  Hickf)ry  and  walnut  make  a  greater  proportion 
than  in  the  northern  ftafes.  Saifafras,  mulberry, and  tulip  trees,  aic  fre- 
iqiicnt  r.nd  grow  to  perfcdion.  The  maj^iolia  glatira  occurs  in  low 
;;rounds  ;   and  the  acummala  grows  very  tall  about  ijie  wcftcrn  mountains. 

Ci-rapes  of  feveral  forts  arc  common:  die  late  kind,  when  mellowed  by 
froft,  make,  witJi  the  addition  of  fugar,  good  wine.  The  white  pine  (p't- 
nufjfi-oLus)  ai;d  white  cedar  (ccdnts  thynuhs)  grow  well  in  fome  parts. 
Red  cedars,  of  toler.iblc  fizc,  are  not  rare  on  high  giounds.  Elms,  and 
Jinds  arc  not  here  fo  ftaiely  :is  farther  north.  TJie  lugar  niapk  is  plenty 
ill  the  w.'lii  rn  and  northern  parts  of  the  ftatc,  and  yields  a  conllderablc 
tiipply  of  fugar  i»'r  the  ufc  of  the  inhabitants. 

iron  ore  iaiirHributcd  in  confiderable  quantities  tlirough  the  ftatc  :  cop- 

•  j'f T,  lead,  and  allam  apfrtj.ir  in  fome  places.     Limc-ftone  quarries  are  found 

!cm:i.r.v  p':'%  aivl  i«lJ"o  feyeral  kinds  of  marble  ;  as  light,  Ipecklcd,  bluift), 
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isnd  rlvericolo'ired.  They  are  ufed  for  chimney-pieces,  tables,  fleps  'yt\ 
jbuildings,  and  tomb-Ibnes.  Mill-ftones,  of  a  coarfe  grain,  are  hewn  in 
Bucks  county.  In  the  middle  and  uefteru  country'  is  abundance  of  coal. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Wyoming,  on  the  Sufquehannah,  is  abed  of  the  open, 
burning  kind,  which  gives  very  intenfe  heat.  On  the  head  waters  of 
^Schuylkill  and  I^ehigh  are  fome  confidcrable  bodies.  At  the  heud  of  the 
weftern  branch  of  Sufquehannah  is  an  extenfive  bed,  which  ftretches  over 
the  country  fouthweilwardly,  fo  as  to  be  found  in  the  greateft  plenty  abinit 
Pittfburg. 

Wild  turkeys,  which  formerly  abounded,  are  now  fcarcely  ever  few 
in  the  old  fettlements  ;  but  in  the  new,  there  are  large  flocks.  Partridges 
are  yet  numerous,  though  the  late  hard  winters  have  deftroyed  many. 
Pheafants  are  become  dear.  Groufe  are  found  only  in  fome  diftrifts. 
Great  numbers  of  pigeons  come  from  the  north  in  the  cold  feafons.  In  fpring 
and  autumn,  feveral  kinds  of  ducks,  and  fome  wildgecfe  are  found  on  the 
rivers.  Pennfylvania  has  a  great  number  of  fmging  birds,  as  many  mi- 
grate to  it  from  north  and  fouth,  in  certain  feafons. 

Trouts  are  common  in  the  rivulets  ;  in  length,  feldom  above  a  foot.  In 
the  eaftern  rivers,  the  principal  fi(h  are  rock  and  flieep's-hc"d,  with  lh;id 
and  herring,  which,  in  the  fpring,  come  up  from  the  iea  in  gr^at  flioals. 
Tiiefe  are  not  found  in  the  weftern  waters,  wliich  are  laid  to  have  their 
own  valuable  kinds,  efpecially  a  fpecies  of  catfilh,  weighing  from  5c  to 
100  pounds.  Yellow  perch  and  pike  are  alfo  in  tiiem  much  larger  and 
more  numerous. 

Ufeful  quadiTJpedes,  in  the  new  dlftricts,  are,  deer,  in  great  numbers, 
■beavers,  otters,  racoons  and  martins.  Buffaloes  rarely  crofs  the  Ohio. 
Elks  but  feldom  advance  from  the  north.  Panthers,  v/ild-cats,  bears,  fox- 
es and  wolves  are  not  rare  :  the  laft  do  moft  mifchief,  efpecially  in  the 
winter;  but  the  fur  of  all  isvoJuable.  In  the  thick  fettlements,  rabbits  and 
Iquirrels  are  frequent ;  alfo  minks  and  muik-rats  'In  niarflies ;  opofi'uins 
and  ground-hogs  are  rare. 

The  fouth  fide  of  Pennfylvania  is  the  befl:  fettled  land  throughout,  ow- 
ing entirely  to  the  circumftance  of  the  weftern  road  having  been  run  bv  the 
armies,  prior  to  1762,  through  the  towns  of  Lancafter,  Carlifle,  and  Bed- 
ford, and  thence  to  Pittfburg.  For  the  purpofe  of  turning  the  tide  of  fet- 
tlers  from  this  old  channel  into  the  unfcttled  parts  of  the  ftatc,  the  govern- 
ment and  landed  intereft  of  Pennfylvania  have  been  and  are  ftill  br.fy  in 
cutting  convenient  roads.  During  the  fummer  of  1788  thcv  laid  out  a' 
xoad  north,  from  the  former  roads  beyond  Bethlehem,  to  the  north  portage 
between  Delaware  and  Sufquehannah  ;  and  thence  north,  eighty  degrees 
weft,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyoga,  the  firft  fcventy  miles,  and  the  laft 
above  fiKty.  It  is  now  in  contemplation  to  cut  a  road  from  Sunburv,  at 
the  forks  of  the  eail  and  weft  branclits  of  Sufquehannah,  weft,  om  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  Tobv''s  creek,  wJiich  empties  into  th^ 
Alleganv  river  from  the  eaft'.  A  road  is  alfo  cut  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyoga,  fouthvvard,  to  the  mouth  of  Lova',  wliicli  empties  into  the  weft 
branch  of  Snfqu'^hannah.  Another  road  is  cut  from  Huntingdon  town,  on 
Franks  to-Aii  branch  of  the  Juniata,  weftward  thirty  miles,  to  Coiicrr..;gii,  a 
D^iAngaWe  branch  of  the  Allegany. 

The  populous  parts  of  the  ftate  can,  atprefcnt.bearthc  e:ipenie  of  turn- 
pik^-rojids,     Ose  iswxi  Philadelphia  t*  JuancaiW  has  litcly  been  coia- 
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pleted,  which  (hortcns  the  diftancc  between  thefe  places  8  miles  ;  and  odv- 
ers  are  in  contemplation. 

The  fales  of  public  lands  have,  unfortunately,  beea  too  quick  and  ir- 
regular. Confufion  in  grants,  and  enormous  land-jobbing  have  been  the 
confequence.  The  legiflature  has  lately  prohibited  further  fales,  until  it 
is  known  what  land  remains-  Happily,  fixty  thoufand  acres  have  been 
referved  for  public  fchools. 

Agrjculture,  Manufactures,  1  Wheat  is  the  principal  graia 
AND  Commerce.  j     ^^     ^'^""y    general    cultivation. 

The  Hcffian  fly  j-vas,in  this  liate,aswell  as  much  farther  nortlieaft  and  fouth, 
caufed  great  damage  to  it  for  fcveral  years  part.  Indian  corn  is  the  next 
in  value,  and  attains  full  maturity,  except  in  the  mountainous  trads,  where 
the  early  September  frofts  are  more  common  and  fevere.  Buck-wheat  is 
frequently  fomewbat  injured  by  thcfe  and  by  the  preceding  heats  in  Au- 
pufc ;  but  yields,  neverthelefs,  a  confiderable  crop  throughout  the  country. 
Rye  has,  of  late  years,, been  more  cultivated,  and  a  great  proportion  of  it 
is,  in  the  weftern  parts  dilHlled  into  whilky.  Crops  of  bailey  will  increafe 
with  the  progreilTive  ufe  of  beer.  Oats  are  raifed  fafficien-t  for  demand. 
Spelts  are  cultivated  by  the  Germans,  chiefly  as  food  fur  horfes.  Potatoes 
are  plenty-  Turnips,  cabba.TC,  parfnips,  carrots,  and  the  fmall  oval  pca» 
are  common  :  the  Bermudian  potatoe  thrives  in  a  loofe  mould. 

The  culture  of  meadows  is  a  conlidcrable  objeft  :  the  niarflies  on  riv- 
■crs  are  banked,  drained,  tuiTocked,  ploughed,  and  harrowed  ;  then  fown 
with  timothy  and  clover  :  the  laft  grafs  is  alio,  in  many  places,  a  rotation 
crop,  on  fuitable  upland.  Trials  of  lucerne,  faintfoin,  and  fuch  artificial 
grafl'cs,  are  yet  rare.  Tlie  fummer  is  long  enough  for  two  mowings,  ard 
even  three  in  rich  ground  ;  but  in  dry  feafons,  the  laft  yields  littie.  On 
farms  that  have  fprings  or  flreams,  dairies  arc  built  over  them  fo  as  to 
place  the  Diilk-^cirds  in  the  water :  without  fuch  convenience,  the  heat  is 
prejudicial.  Unimjxrovcd  woodlands  are  fuitable  for  the  rearing  of  cattle 
Grazing  is  moll  profitable  on  extenlivc  low  lands> 

Horfes  are  raifed  beyond  tlic  proper  ufe  ;  for  oxen  might  be  fubftituted 
more  generally  ;  and  the  former  arc  liable,  as  in  other  parts,  to  the  fat:>l 
didcmpers  of  botts  and  fwellings  in  the  throat.  The  bell  for  teams  are 
bred  in  Laneafter  county,  and  elegant  faddle  and  carriage  horfes  have 
more  or  Itfs  of  the  blood  of  llallions  imported  from  England. 

The  number  of  fhcrp  is  alieady  confiderable  in  the  improved  country', 
snd  ir.creafcs.  Jiogs  cxreed  home-confumption  :  the  woods  of  oak  and 
K-cch  afford  a  gieat  part  of  their  food.  Mules  and  alfes  are  yet  very  rare. 
Poultry  iib^junds  :  turkies  arc  in  this  (and  generally  through  the  ftatts)  ve- 
ry cheap  cc  mparritively  to  the  prices  in  Europe-  Flax  has  a  portion  of 
^/ound  on  moft  furnis.  The  culture  of  hemp  is  increafing  in  the  fertile 
•inland  cotinties.  Hop-yiirds  arc  yet  inconliderable.  Bees  receive  pretty 
|rood  .ittcnt'on. 

In  the  old  fcttlenicnts,  all  kinds  of  north  European  fruits  are  common  ; 
«.!iou'^l»  choice  of  varieties  and  attentive  cultivation  are  rare.  Late  frolls  in 
the  Ipring  often  caufe  great  damage,  but  the  warm  autumn  ripens  the  latell 
iorts.  Thcfe  are  alfo  better  than  the  early  kinds,  which  are  hable  to  flat- 
nefs  and  fpocks,  cfpecially  when  the  feafun  i-;  hot  and  wet.  Caterpillars 
and  worms,  likewifc,  damage  the  orchard ,.  Peach-trees  were,  forty  years 
i^o,  larg.   -i-.d  lu'loji. ;  b\i:  have  gradually  depreciated,  and,  uf  late,  decay 
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■very  foon.  Piums  are  infefted  by  a  fly,  whofe  fting  makes  them  fiirivci 
and  fall  I'nripe.  In  favourable  feafons,  cherries,  apples  and  cider  abound. 
Recent  attempts  at  vineyards,  within  eleven  miles  of  Philadelphia,  ard 
proraifing  :  efpaliers  of  European  grapes  in  gardens  have  long  ago  been  in- 
troduced. The  Italian  mulberry-tree  thrives  well ;  but,  as  yet,  filk.  worms 
are  merely  a  curiofity  in  this.  State. 

Improved  farms  and  roomy  lots  in  the  country-towns  have  gardens,  iir 
which  common  vegetables,  fmall  fruits,  and  fonie  flowers  are  cultivated. 
Ornameivtal  planting  and  gardening  is  yet  admired  by  few,  but  progreHlve, 
The  general  Ityle  of  architedure  in  this  ftate  is  neat  and  folid.  Stone 
buildings  are  mofl:  common  in  the  old  fettlements  ;  log  and  frame-houfes 
in  the  new  ;  the  latter  are  naturally  of  the  rough  kind,  ufual  in  infant 
improvements.  Town's  have  a  conliderable  projjortion  of  brick  houfcs  ; 
in  Philadel})hia  thev  make  four-fifths;  Shingles  cover  the  roofs  ;  thofe  of 
white-cedar  .ire  preferred  when  they  can  be  obtained.  White -oak,  chef- 
nut,  and  cedar  make  the  befl  wood  fences.  Stones  are  not  often  employed 
in  fencing,  even  where  they  abound,  and  where  wood  is  valuable. 

Nece/lary  tradefnten'  and  mechanics,  viz.  flioemakers,  taylors,  weaw 
vers,  carpenters,  joiners,  m.afons,  coopers,  fmiths,  cartwriglits,  tannners 
and  faddlcrs  are  fettled  on  Imall  farms  or  lots  throughout  the  improved 
country  ;  feveral  are  alfo  found  together  in  villages  ;  but  this  mode  is  more 
Guftomary  in  the  thickly  peopled  parts,  which  cannot  fupport  many  of  a 
fort.  ^'Ianufadtu^ers,  for  whom  there  is  lefs  comparative  demand,  dwelt 
chiefly  in  the  towns,  as  cabinet-makers,,  whitelmiths,.  tinners,  potters-* 
hatters,  dyers,  rope-makers,  naiiors,  filverfmiths,  brewers,  diftilkrs,  &c. 
though  many  of  thefe  trades-people  are  fcattered  through  the  country. 

In  the  midland  counties,  many  valuable  manufadtures  have  refulted  from 
a  flourifhing  agriculture,  and  immediately  from  their  birth,  have  promo- 
ted the  profperity  of  the  cialcivators,  Lancafter,  which  is  the  largeft  inland 
town  in  the  United  States,  is  58  miles  from  a  feaport,  and  10  from  any 
pradtifed  boat-navigation.  The  number  of  families  was,  in  1786,  about 
700,  of  whom  234  were  manufadurers  ;  among  thefe  were  14  hatters,  1 7 
faddlers,  25  weavers  of  woollen,  linen  and  cotton-cloth,  three  brewer?, 
three  copperfmiths,  two  printers,  in  Englifti  and  German,  fix  clock  and 
watch-makers,  five  fdver-fmiths.  There  were  alfo,  in  1786,  within  39 
miles  of  the  town,  1 7  furnaces,  forges,  rolling  and  ffitting-mills  ;  and 
within  10  miles  of  it,  1 8  grain-mills,  16  faw-mills,  one  fulling-mill,  foujr 
oil-mills,  five  hemp-mills,  two  boring  and  grinding-mills  for  gun-barrels,  and 
eight  tanneries. 

A  new  article  is  likely  to  be  added  to  the  lift  of  produftions  in  this 
ftate,  which  is  a  whoLefome  and  well  taAed  maj>/e  fugar*  made  from  the' 
fap  of  the  maple  tree,  whi-ch  abounds  in  this  ftate. 

The  produds  of  domeftic  female  induftry  is  eonfiderable.  The  wives 
and  daughters  of  even  opulent  farmers  knit  and  fpin.  In  the  towns,  fome 
ladies  do  the  fame.  V/oollen  ftockings  are  made  fofficient  for  ufe  :  a  large 
quantity,  of  excellent  quality,  are  wove  by  the  Germans,  efpccially  in  Ger- 
mantown^     Hemp  is  alfo  u£ed,  in,  £everal  places,  for  coarfe  wearing  a]> 

parel,  . 

*  The  man'.ifadlure  of  maple  fugar  has  heen  confidered  as  an  irrportant  dil'ccvrrv 
of  the  IVh'ues ;  btic  Brickell,  it!  hi«!hiftoryof  North  Carolina,  publilhsd  about  the 
year  1735,  £'■*'*'  *  delcriplion  of  the  Indiun  method  of  miking  the  laaple  fj£ir.;._  • 
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fare!,  bag?,  feins  and  nets,  &c.     A   nreat  quantity  is  manufaiftared  ir/t* 
cordage,  cables  and  ropes  ;  but  of  theie,  a  large  portion  is  imported. 

Iron-works  are  of  long  Itanding,  and  their  products  increale  in  quantity, 
and  improve  in  quality.  The  furnaces  are  /ixteen,  and  the  forges  thirty- 
fcven.  The  flitting  and  rolling-mills  are  faid  to  cut  and  roll  fifteen  hun- 
dred tons  per  annum.  Among  the  fabricated  articles  are  great  numbers  of 
ftoves,  both  open  and  clofc,  the  afe  of  which  conftantly  increafes  ;  tongs,- 
ihovels,  andirons  ;  pots,  kettles,  ovens,  pans,  ladles  ;  plough-irons,  fpades< 
hoes,  (lieet-iron,  hoops  ;  iron  and  Iteel  work,  for  pleafure  and  working, 
carriages  ;  nails,  bolts,  fpikes  ;  various  pieces  for  ihips,  mills,  .ind  build- 
ings ;  cannon,  balls,  tnd  fome  mufquets  ;  fcyther,  fickles,  axes,  drawing- 
knives,  fome  fav/s  and  planes,  with  other  tools. 

Manufaifhircs  of  leather,  Ikins,  and  fur,  are  very  extenfive  :rnd  good.- 
Shoes  and  boots,  faddles  and  bridles,  houfings,  hollters,  faddle-bags,  port- 
manteaus, whips,  harncfs  and  leather  materials  for  carriages,  are  made,  not 
orIv  for  home-ufc,  bat  for  exportation.  Decrflcin  breeches,  drawers,  and 
men's  gloves,  anfwer  full  demand.  Trunks  covered  with  feul,  deer,  and: 
othfr  ITcins  ;  with  flings,  belts,  cartouch-boxes,  and  fcabbards,  are,  of  late,' 
confiderable  articles.  Hatting  is  a  bufmefs  long  eliabliihcd,  tliough  at  pref- 
cnt  under  fome  difficulty,  from  fcarcity  of  the  fine  northern  fnr  ;  300^ 
hatters,  dilhibuted  over  the  ftate,  make  annually  above  54,000  fur,  and" 
1 61 ,000  wool  hats.    Muffs,  tippets,  linings,  &c.  are  of  incrtaling  dem;ind. 

The  moll  refi)e(5lable  trades  employed  on  materials  cf  wood,  arc  cab- 
inet-making, houfc-carpentry,  coach-making,  and  Ihip-building.  Tables, 
chairs,  fofas,  bureaux,  and  all  forts  of  houfehold  furniture,  are  made  to 
any  demand,  neat  and  elegant  :  walnut,  maple,  and  wild  cherry-wood 
are  the  beft  native  materials  :  mahogany  is  impoited,  and  generally  ufed 
bv  the  wealthier  people,  efpccially  in  towns.  Commodious  and  very  ele- 
gant chariots,  phaetons,  chailes,  and  fulkcys,  are  conilru(5ted  for  domeftic 
and  foreign  ufe  ;  particularly  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  adjacent  boroughs* 
The  inward  caipentry-work,  on  private  and  public  buildings,  is,  in  gener- 
al, well  fmiihed,  and  fuperior  to  tlie  plan  itfclf.  The  port  of  Philadelphia, 
is  among  the  firlt  in  the  world  for  naval  archite(^hirc.  Mails,  ip*rs,  tim- 
ber, and  plank,  from  all  the  country  up  and  down  the  Delaware,  are  con- 
llantly  for  fale  in  its  market.  The  mulberry  of  the  Chefapeak,  and  the 
live  oak  and  red  cedar  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  are  fo  abundant, 
that  feven-eighths  of  the  vcffels  are  built  of  tUem.  Thefc  arc  of  a  fupe- 
rior quality,  anil  come  cheaper  than  the  bell  oak  fliips  in  Karojxran  ports. 
A  live  o;;k  and  cedar  fhip  pf  200  ton'^,  carpenter's  meafuremcnt,  can  be 
fitted  to  take  in  a  cargo  for  Icfs  than  50  Spanilh  dollar.^  ])cr  ton.  Tlie  re- 
turn of  new  vefltls  built  in  Philadelphia  during  1793,  was  8,145  tof^s. 
About  20  years  ngo  the  annual  average  was  only  2,30c.  The  plcaling 
form  of  the  vefllls  is  sMo  generally  admired. 

Papers,  of  mofl  kinds,  form  a  beneficial  branch.  Th?  mills  are  alx>vt 
50,  and  their  annual  produd  is  computed  at  2ij,ooo  dollars.  Writing 
and  pinting  paper,  of  various  qualities,  except  the  largcft  and  nioft  coltly, 
ihcathing  and  wrapping  paper,  p.alleboards,  cards,  and  fom^  paper  hang- 
ings, arc  fkbvirate^.  Gunpowder  is  become  a  great  article  :  25  mill; 
have  been  erci'Ud  lince  tlie  year  177O. 

Mauulat'CoricE  in  (lone,  clay,  and  follils,  are  bricks,  and  the  .ibovcmcn- 
tioncd  pieces  in  marble,   both  fufficicnt  for  demand  ;    common  earthen 

ware ; 
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ware  j  grind-ftones  ;  mill-ftoncs  of  nn  inferior  fort,  French  Burrs  muff 
be  impoited  for  good  grain-mills.  Gkfs  works  are  only  in  contemplation- 
Pot  and  ])earl-afhes  make  a  good  progrefs.  Our  limits  permit  only  a  ihovt 
account  of  th-e  trades  employed  in  foreign  materials.  Tin  wares  are  ^cU 
♦xecuted  for  various  donieftic  utenfrls,  canteens,  Sec.  Copper  is  manu- 
fa<5lured  into  utenfils  for  diiiillers,  brewers,  fugar-rcfiners,  and  other  man- 
ut^dturers,  fome  donicftic  ufes,  articles  in  fliips,  &c.  Brafs  is  wrought  for 
the  furniture. of  houfes  and  carriages,  cabin  (loves,  technical  inftruments^ 
&c.  Lead  is  worked  into  ball  and  fliot,  (lieets,  and  door  and  window- 
weights,  &c.  Pewter  fuits  for  dillillers'  worms,  plates,  bafons,  kc.  Sil- 
ver plate,  in  fpoons'  and  tea-table-  articles,  is  very  common,  alfo  buckles 
and  other  fmall  articles.  Gold  and  ornamental  toys  are  of  fmall  account. 
Watches  are  moftly  imported  ;  thofe  fabricated  here,  are  conftruifted  m 
part  from  foreign  materials.  Much  cotton  is  worked  up  in  families  :.  tho 
Philadelphia  cotton  factory  was  burnt  four  years  ago  ;  but  new  ones  are 
defigned.  Linens  imported  are  now  printed,  and  in  an  inCTcafing  degree- 
Sugar  refineries,  and  diftilleries  c^  molailcs,  and  various  preparations  of 
tobacco,  enaploy  many  hands. 

The  manufadures  of  Pennfylvania  have  greatly  incre«led  within  a  few 
years,  as  well  by  mafter  workmen^  and  journeymen  from  abroad,  as  by  the 
Scill  and  indurtry  of  the  natives.  Some  perfons  have  begun  to  prefs  oiJ 
from^  hickory-nuts.  The  Meffrs,  Marflialls  of  Philadelphia,  have  com- 
menced the  making  of  Glauber's  fait,  fal  ammoniac,  and  volatile  falts  t 
they  already  fupplynhe  whole  union  with  the  firll  article,  and  export  a 
part  of  the  others.  A  mili  of  Rumfay's  (the  improvement  of  Barker's^ 
near  this  city,  grinds,  by  water,  ilcur,  chocolate,  friuff,  hair-powder,  and 
muftard  ;  fhells  chocolate  nuts  ;  pre-fles  and  cuts  tobacco  for  chewing  and 
fmoaking  ;  and  bolts  meaJ.  The  water-wotks  near  the  falls  of  Trenton, 
■which  grind  grain,  roll  and  flit  iron,  and  pdund  pkfter  of  Paris,  exhibit 
great  mechaaifm.  Card  manufaftories  are  lately  fet  up»  The  hand  ma-*- 
chines  for  carding  and  fpinning  cotton  have  been  introduced  and  improv- 
ed. Sir  Richard  Arkwright's  famo\is  water-mill  for  fpinning  cotton  yarn 
has  been  obtained ;  alfo  the  machinery  to  fliver,  rove,  and  fpin  flax  and 
hemp  into  thread,  fit  for  linen  of  thirty  cats  to  the  pound  ;  which  will  alfo 
ferve  for  the  roving  and  fpinning  combed  wool  into  worfted  yarn.  Screws 
for  paper-mills  are  now  cut  from  folid  caft  iron.  Lanterns  for  light-houfcs 
are  made  by  Mr.  Whee^.er  of  Philadelphia  ;  who  alfo  executes  work  foF 
fligar-mills  in  the  Weft  Indies  :  during  the  war  he  made  cannon  frorri 
wroiight-iron. 

The  commerce  of  Pennfylvania  v;Ith  the  eaftern  and  fouthern  ftates  is, 
in  great  pan,  an  exchange  of  ftaplc  commodities.  \\Taeat-fiour  and  bar- 
iron  are  exported  to  New  England  for  whale-oil  and  bone,  fpermaceti, 
feal-flcins,  mackrel,  codfifh  and  falmon,  Rhode  Iftand  and  Connefticut 
eheefe  ;  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  for  live-oak,  cedai*,  cotton,  rice,. 
and  indigo ;  to  North  Carolina  for  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  lumber. 
Much  of  the  trade  with  the  fouthern  ftates  arifcs  from  the  fuperlorlty  of 
Pennfylvania  in  manufaiftures  and  commerce.  Great  quantities  ot  dcei- 
~  fkins,  with  thofu  of  otters,  racoons,  foses,muflc-rats,  and  beavers  are  import- 
ed from  the  back  country.  Virginia  fends  a  great  deal  of  wheat,  and  ur- 
manufadVured  tobacco.  la  return,  flic  receives  many  articles  of  clotliinrr, 
furniture,   farming  uteDfds,   equipage  ;-  fome   Eaft  India  ajid  European 

gn'jods  :'  " 
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p;oods  ;  and  even  Weft  India  produce  ;  of  all  thefe,  more  or  lefs,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  local  improvement  and  fitu;ition.  Hats,  faddlery,  fhoes,  wind'' 
fcr  chairs,  carriages,  hewn  ftoncp,  iron  callings  for  domelHc  ufe,  wheel 
tire,  fjjades,  hoes,  axer,  paper,  books,  tin-ware,  and  brufbes  conftitute  a 
great  proportion  of  the  exports  to  the  fouthward. 

Numeroxis  droves  of  lean  cattle  come  from  the  ^eflern  pnrts  of  thefc 
ftates,  where  they  have  a  wide  range,  but  want  meadow.  Virginia  fends 
of  late  a  confidorable  deal  of  coal,  fome  lead,  and  peach  brandy.  ThiS' 
liquor  alfo  comes  from  Maryland ;  but  from  both  in  quantity  very  fmallr 
conf'derin''  its  value,  and  the  facility  of  railing  the  fruit.  The  eaftern' 
fhorl  of  Maryland  fends  to  Philadelphia  confiderable  quantities  of  wheat/ 
and  Indian  corn  :  fiom  tlie  weftern  comes  tlie  kitefoot  tobacco.  Thig^ 
Hate  has  alfo  fome  trade  with  the  fouth  of  Pennfylvania,  by  the  way  of 
Chefapeak  bav  :  fome  parts  of  it  receive  the  fame  commodities  as  Virginia, 
cfpccially  plcafure  carriages. 

The  trade  with  New  York  depends  chiefly  on  the  fluftuation  of  the 
market :  American  and  foreign  goods,  of  the  fame  kinds,  are  carried  be- 
tween the  two  capital  cities,  as  their  prices  fall  and  rife.  Albany  peas  and 
craw-fifli  are,  however,  articles  in  regular  demand  from  New  York. 
Great  part  of  New  Jerfey  and  Delaware  ftate  have,  as  neighbours,  muchr 
intcrcourfe  with  Pennfylvania.  The  firft  fupports  in  a  great  meafure  the 
market  of  Philadelphia,  furnilhes  rye-meal,  much  Indian  corn  and  lumber, 
and  fome  iron  bloomery  :  the  other  fends  great  quantities  of  exceHent  flour 
from  the  mills  of  Brandywine,  lumber  from  the  diftricton  the  bay,  and  fat 
cattle  from  the  paftures  adjoining  Delaware.  Many  of  thefe,  and  of  thofe 
fattened  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadel]>hia,  are  brought  from  the  foutli  :  and 
alfo  from  the  countries  on  the  Noitii  and  Connefticut  rivers,  as  far  as 
Vermont  and  Maflachufetts. 

The  commerce  of  Pennfylvania,  in  the  weft,  is  by  tlic  Ohio  with  the 
Spanifli,  and  by  the  lakes  with  the  Britifh  dominions  ;  and  both  ways 
•with  the  Indian  tribes.  This  trade  will  probably  be  confiderable,  fmcc  com- 
mercial fti]mlations  are  formed  with  thofe  powers,  and  peace  is  concluded 
with  the  Indians.  At  prefent  nearly  the  whole  foreign  commerce  is  car-, 
ried  on  by  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  Its  diftancc  from  the  fca,  and  its  clo- 
fm"  by  ice  in  the  winter,  arc  difadvantagc"! ;  but  tlie  firft  is  leflcned  by  im- 
proved pilotage  ;  the  other  by  the  cohOrutflion  of  the  piers  below,  and  by 
the  occalional  thaws  whicli  permit  vefieh  to  clear  their  way  during  the 
winter.  In  common  fcafons  the  navigation  is  ob(lru(5ted  fix  weeks :  a 
fhortcr  period  is  as  probable  as  a  longer  ;  though  in  the  late  hard  winters, 
loadv  of  wood  have  pafled  the  river,  near  the  city,  in  tlie  firft  days  of 
Miirch. 

Pliiladtlphia  is,  in  a  commercial  view,  the  capital  of  all  the  country- 
ground  Delaware.  It  is  alfo  by  its  rcfources,  by  the  peculiar  improve- 
ments of  Pennfylvania,  and  by  its  central  lituation,  an  emporium  of  the 
United  States.  Its  market  is,  therefore,  at  all  times,  (locked  with  Amcri- 
ran,  European,  and,  of  late,  Eaft  India  jjtoduas.  This  accounts  for  the 
great  amount  of  exports  fiom  Philadelpliia,  which,  at  prtfe!it,.are  nearly 
one-fouith*  of  the  total  exports  of  the  United  States.     The  value  of  the 

exports 

•  The  total  valuf  of  etport^  from  alJ  the  T/nlt«d  St»tf<;  the  yearfnJir(f  September 
30,  i'^^.  "»»  4-,9Sq,472  dolls.  44  cent?;  of  which  the  export*  from  renufylv*. 
ni»  wcic  iiTsiS.iGc  doiUri. 
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^tports  from  this  ftate  in  the  year  enciiqn  September  30,    1791,  waS 
3,436,092  dollars  58  cents  ;    1792,  3,820,^^62  dollars  ;    1793>  6,958,835' 
dollars;   1794,6,643,092*;   1795,  1 1,518,260  dollars.'  .       ,    '     . 

The  exUHngwar  has  occafioned  fome  extraordinary  a-rticles  m  the  ex-- 
portation  of  late  :  coffee  has  been  carried  to  Philadelphia,  and  from  thence 
to  Hamburg,  as  neutral  ports.     On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  flour, 
f    though  great,  will  be  much  increofedj  if  the  HefTian  fly  ceafes  to  ravage 
the  wheat  fields.  .... 

On  importation  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that, it  is  very  great,  botii  for  the 
confumption  of  Pennfylvania,  and  of  the  diiirids  fupplied  from  Philadel- 
phia ;  that  common  and  fine  imported  linens  and  woollens  are  uled  to  a 
great  amount,  notwithftanding  the  quantity  of  home  made  ;  that  much 
Swccdilh  iron,  and  Rullian  hemp  is  iniportcd  ;  and  that  Englifh  hard  ware 
is  in  great  demand. 

Population  and  Character. 3  The  population  of  this  (late  is 
mentioned  in  the  table.  It  is  nearly  ten  for  every  fquare  mile.  The 
number  of  militia  is  eftimated  at  upwards  of  90,000,  between  18  and  53 
years  of  age.  . 

^ .  The  inhabitants  are  principally  the  defcendants  of  Englill:,  Iriili,  and 
Germans,  with  fomt;  Scotch,  Welfn,  Swedes,  and  a  few  Dutch.  There 
are  alfo  many  of  the  Irifli  and  Germans,  who  emigrated  when  young  or 
middle  aged.  .  The  friends  and  epifcopalians  are  chiefly  of  the  Englifh 
extradion,  and  compofe  about  one-third  of  the  inhabitants.'  Tliey  live 
principally  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  counties  of  C^efter,. 
Philadelpln'a,  Bucks,  and  Montgomery,  The  Irifli  and  defcendants  of 
Irifh,  are  chiefly  fettled  in  the  wefterh  and  frontier  counties  ;  a  large 
proportion  bfthefn.  are  prefbyterians  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  There 
are  likewife  many  Roman  Catholics  from  this  nation. 
.  The  Germans  compofe  about  one  quarter  of  the  inhabitaints  of  Penn- 
fylvania.' They  are  moft  num_crous  in  the  north  part  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  the  counties  of  Philadelphia,  Montgomery,  Bucks,  Dau- 
phin, Lancafter,  York  and  Northampton  ;  chiefly ,  in  the  four  lafl ;  but 
are  fpreading  in  other  parts..  They  confifl  of  Lutherans,  (who  are  the 
tnod  numerous  fcifl)  Calvinifts  or  reformed  church,  Moravians,  Catholics, 
i  Mennonifls,  Tunkers  (corruptly  called  Dunkers)  and  Zwingfcltcrs,  wboi 
are  a  fpecies  of  quakerr.  Thefe  are  all  diftinguifhed  for  their  temperance, 
induilry  and  economy: 

The  Germans  have  ufually  about  a  fourth  of  the  members  in  the  a^ 
fenibly  ;  and  fome  of  them  have  arifen  to  the  firft  honours  in  the  ftate, 
and  now  fill  a  number  of  the  higher  offices. 

Pennfylvania  is  much  obliged  to  the  Germans  for  in:provement3  in  ag- 
riculture ;  but  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  E'iglilh  language  makes 
them  deficient  in  literature  and  politics.  This  diladvantage  is  diminifh- 
ing. 

The  Baptifls  (except  the  Mennonift  and  Tunker-baptifis,  who  are  Ger 
roans)  are  chiefi/  the  defcendants  of  emigrants  fvom  Wales,  and  are  not 
numerous. 

The 

*  The  malady  that  fw  ept  off  fo  many  of  the  ci  li/f  ns"f  Plilladelphia,  in  the  aiifuroni 
of  I  793,  and  the  embargo,  the  following  fpring,  i'lterrupted  tiie  con:nierce  ef  thi* 
city  for  nearly  five  months. 
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The  original  Swedes  came  in  the  year  163S,  as  a  colony,  utider  the 
government  and  prote(Stion  of  Sweden.  Their  poileflions  extended  on  the 
wcftern  fliore  of  Delaware,  from  the  capes  up  to  the  falls  of  TrentDn,  30 
miles  beyond  the  lite  of  Philadelphia,  and  inland  towards  Sufquehannah. 
They  had'a  regular  civil  and  militiiry  eflablifhment,  which  (as  appears  frora 
tlie  original  Swedifii  ordinances)  was  founded  on  wife  and  good  princi- 
ples. It  was  earnertlv  enjoined,  to  make  fair  purchafes  from  the  Indians, 
"as  the  juft  owners  of  the  land,  and  to  treat  them  with  all  manner  of  kind- 
nefs  ;  to  fupport  religion  and  good  manners  ;  to  explore  and  cultivate  val- 
uable m-iterial#  for  agriculture,  manufa<5lures,  and  commerce.  A  fev  bad 
charafters  came  out  vviih  the  firft  emigrants  ;  but,  by  a  fubfequent  edicr. 
perfons  of  tha:  defcriptiou  were  ftriitly  retrained.  The  fmall  colony  was 
in  a  thriving  l1:ate,  until  the  difpute  with  the  Dutch,  who  were  already  ef- 
tablifhcd  in  New  York,  and  pretended  a  p.Ior  claim  to  the  Delaware. 
Unfupported  by  a  didant  mother-country,  then  involved  in  war  with  live 
principal  powers  of  ILurope,  it  was  conquered  in  the  year  1654,  and  after- 
wards became,  with  the  other  Dutch  pofiellions  in  North  America,  part 
of  the.  Britiih  dominions.  Sweden  has  hitherto  furnifhed  the  defcend- 
ants  of  the  colony  with  miifionaries.  Their  language  is  now  nearly  ex- 
tindl.  Very  few  Sv/cdilh  emigrants  have  come  fince  the  fall  colonv. 
This  people  have  uniformly  had  the  chara<5ter  of  probity,  mildnefs,  and 
hofpitality  ;  but  have  been  carelefs  of  their  lands  and  intereft. 

.More  thrn  one-half  of  all  the  European  and  other  emigrants  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  enter  the  Delaware.  No  difficulty  lies  in  the  w*y  of  any  per- 
fon,  who  defires  to  become  a  free  and  equal  citizen..  On  die  day  of 
his  landing,  he  may  buy  a  farm,  a  houfc,  merchandize,,  or  raw  materi- 
als ;  he  may  open  a  work-faop,  a  counting-houfe,  ^n  office,  or  any 
other  place  of  lav^ful  buhncfs,  and  purfue  his  occupation  without  any  hln- 
dr.mcc,  or  the  payment  o^  any  fum  of  money  to  the  public.  The  right 
of  electing  and  being  elected,  is  granted  after  the  expiration  of  two  years. 
A  privilege,  almoll  peculiar  to  this  (late,  has  been  granted  to  foreigners 
by  the  IeL;i(Ialuie — that  of  buying  and  holding  lands  and  houfes  within  this 
common■vvealth,^  without  relinquilhing  their  allegiance  to  the  country  in 
which  they  were  born.  They  carvfell  or  bcquoatli  lands,  receive  the  rent;,, 
snd,  in  fliort,  haveeveiy  territorial  and  pecuniary  right,  that  a  natural-born 
P^nnfylvanian  has  ;  but  i»o  civil  rights.  As  they  profefs  to  owe  allegiance 
so  a  foreign  prince  or  government,  and  rcfide  in  a  foreign  country,  where 
they  of  courfe  have  civil  rights,  they  cannot  claim  them,  nor  ought  the/ 
to  dcfire  them  locrc  ;  Gnce  no  man  can  ferve  two  maftcrs.  If  they  choofe, 
at  any  time  after  purchafe,  to  come  out  to  this  country,  and  make  them.- 
ft;lve3  citizens  ;  or  if  they  choofe  to  give  their  citate  to  a  child,  or  otht.r 
perfon,  who  will  do  io,  cither  of  them  may  become  citizens  to  all  intents 
arid  purpofes. 

The  charaiflcr  of  the  Pcnnfylvanians  is  naturally  diveraiicd  by  differ- 
ence of  extradion,  various  degrees  of  education^  and  o(  opulence.  The 
moll  Iciiling  features  are  induflry,  enterprize  and  frugality.  Extravagance, 
howewr,  is  making  fomc  progrcfs,  efprcially  in  the  cipital  and  large  towns. 
This  caiifes  a  greater  confumption  of  foreign  luxuries  than  is  confident 
with  folid  policy.  Emigrant:.,  when  collcfted  together  in. neighbourhoods, 
retain  much  of  the  m.mncrs  of  their  native  countries  ;  but  in  odier  cafes, 
tlity  generallv  alTimii.itc  to  the  manners  of  the  Itate.     The  cnterjirizing 
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p^h  of  the  charR<fier  leads  frequently  to  over-tradino,  and  produces  niin-' 
6us  confequences,  v/hich,  howev<;r,  are  at  prefent  icfs  frequent  than  f'or-' 
fnerlv. 

Religious  liberty  has  always  been  on  a  more  fefpe.'^able  eflablilliment 
irt  Pennfylvania  than  in  the  other  parts  of  America.  Howevef,  even  hers 
it  was  imperfc;<5t  until  the  late  revolution  ;  for  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews 
were  excluded  from  a  fhare  in  the  governn^ent.  The  latter  continued  un- 
der this  difadvantage,  until  the  new  conftitution  gave  them,  and  all  people  of 
whatever  nation  and  rellgioD,  unlimited  liberty  of  conicience,  with  capacity 
for  all  civil  riahts  and  pri^'ilepes. 

Literary,  Humane^  and  OTHiftT      Thefe  a^e  more  numerous  and 

[■v_  USEFUL  Societies.  3  flourifhing  in  Pennfylvania,  than 

fin  any  of  the   15   ftates.     The  names  of  thefe  improving  inftitutions,  the 

\  times  when  they  were  eftablifhed,    and,  a  fummary  of  ,tlie  benevolent 

.  d^-.ligns  they   were  intended  to  accomplilh,  will  be   ftienticned  in  their 

•Order.  _,...■ 

[       r.     The   American   Philofophical    Society,  held  at  Philadelphia,  for 

pfomo'ting  ufeful  knowledge.     I'his  fociety  was  formed  January  2,  ijdijt 

by  the  union  of  tv/o  other  literary  focieties  that  had  fubfjfted  for  fome 

i  time  in  Philadelphia  ;'  and  were  treated  one  body  corporate  and  politic,' 

\  with  fuch  pov/eri,  privileges,  and  immunities  as  are  neceiTary  for  anrwer- 

.'ing  the  valuable  purpofes  which  the  fociety  had  originally  in  view,  by  a 

charter  granted   by  the  commonwealth  of  Pennfylvania,  on  the   T5th  of 

March,  lyBo;     This  fociety  have  already  publifiied  three  very  valuable 

volumes  of  their  tranfacTdons  ;  the  firft  in  1771,  the  fccond  in  1786,  and 

the  third  in  1793.  ■ 

In  1771,  this  fociety  confifled .of  nearly  30b  members;   and  upwards 
'•of  120  have  fince  been  added  ;  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  foreigners 
of  the  firft  diftinfftion  in  Europe.     Formerly,' m^berO^ip  was  laviilied  ve- 
ry profufc^  ;  but  at  prefent  more  difcrimination  is  obferved; 

Their  charter  allows  them  to  hold  lands,  gifts,  &c.  to  the  amount  of 
.  tiie  clear  yearly  value  of  io,oco  bufhels  of  wheat.  The  number  of  mem- 
j'bers  is  not  liraited.  - 

2.  The  fociety  for  promoting  political  inquiries,  conf-fting  of  5c  merrr- 
bcrs,  infBtutcd  in  February,  1787. 

3.  The  college  of  Phyficiarts,  inftltuted  in  1787,'  for  tlVe  promotion 
bf  medical,  anatomical,  and  chemical  knowledge,  incorporated  by  aft  of 
-afTembly,  March,  1789.  . 

4.  The  Pennfylvania  Hofpital,  a  humane  inftltution,  which  was  lirft 
rneditated  in  1750,  and  carried  into  efFed:  by  means  of  a  liberal  fubfcripticn 
6f  about  3C0O  pounds,  and  by  the  alRftance  of  the  afftmbly,  who  in  1 75 1, 
granted  as  much  more  for  tlie  purpofe.  The  prefent  building  was  begun 
in  1754,  and  finifiicd  in'  1756.  This  hofpital  is  under  the  diredion  of 
12  managers,  chofen  annually,  and  is  vifited  every  year  by  a  committee 
of  the  afTembly.  The  accounts  of  the  managers  are  fubmitted  to  the  in- 
fpectiori  of  the  legiflature.  Six  phyilcians  attend  gratis,  and  generally  pfc- 
fcribe  twice  or  three  tinles  in  a  week,  in  their  turns.  This  hofpital  is  the 
general  receptacle  of  lunatics  and  madmen,  and  of  thofe  affeded  with  oth- 
er diforders,  and  unable  to  fupport  themfelvcs.  Here  they  are  humanely' 
treated  and  well  provided  for. 
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5.  The  Philadelphia  Difpenfary,  for  the  medical  relief  of  tife  pootk 
This  ben<rv'olent  infHtution  was  eftabliilied  on  the  1 2th  of  April,  1 786,  and 
is  fupported  by  annual  fnbfcriptions  of  35  Ihillings  each  perfon.  No  lefs 
than  i,8co  patients  were- admitted^  witliin  16  months  after  the  firft  open- 
ing of  the  difpenfarj'.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  12  managers  and  fix 
phyficians,  all  of  ■vdioni  zttcnd  gratis.  This  inftitution  exhibits  an  appli- 
cation of  fomething  like  the  mechanical  powers,  to  the  puqsofes-of  human- 
ity. The  greatelt  quantity  of  good  is  produced  this  way,  with  the  lead 
money.  Five  hundred  pounds  a  year  defray  all  the  expenfes  of  the  infli- 
tutioj).  The  poor  are  taken  care  of  in  their  own  houfes,  and  provide  eve>.: 
ry  tiling  for  therafelves,  except  medicines,  cordial  drinks,  &c. 

6.  Tlve  Pennfylvauia  Society  for  promoting  the  abolition  of  flavery, 
au4  the  relief  of  Free  Negroes,  unlawfully  held' in  bondage.  This  fociety 
was  begun  in  1774",  ami  enlarged  on  the  23d  of  April,  1787.  The  offi- 
cers of  this  fociety  coniiil  of  a  prefident,  two  vice-prefidents,  two  fecreta- 
rles,  a  trcalurer,  four  counfellors,  an  electing  committee  of  1 2,  and  an  act- 
ing committee  of  fix  members  ;  all  of  whom,  except  the  lall:,  are  to  be 
chofcn  annually  by  ballot,. on.  the  firft  Monday  in  January.  The  fociety 
meet  quarterly,  and  each  member  contributes  10  fhillings  annually,  to- 
wards defraying  its  contingent  expenfes.- 

The  legillatuxe  of  this  ftate  have  favoured  the-  humane  defigns  of  this 
fociety,  by  "  an  ai5t  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  flavery,"  pafied  on  the 
firft  of  March,  1780,  wherein,  among  other  things,  it  is  ordained,  that  no 
perfon  born  within  the  ftate  after  paffing  of  the  adt,  fhall  be  coofidered  as  2 
leivant  for  life  ;  and  all  perpetual  flavery  is,  by  this  aft,  forever  abolifhed. 
The  aft  provides,  that  thofe  who  would,  in  cafe  this  aft  had  not  been 
made,  have  been  born  fervants  or  flaves,  fiiall  be  deemed  fuch,  till  they 
Ihall  attain  to  the  age  of  28  years  ;  but  they  are  to  be  treated,  in  all  rc^ 
fpcfts,  as  fervants,  bound  by  indenture,  for  a  term  of  years. 

Some  years  ago,  the  fociety  extended  its  original  plan  to  improTing  the 
condition  of  free  negroes.     A  committee  of  24  condufts  this  bufinels,  ot 
which  the  four  great  parts  are,  to  proteft  them  from  wrongs ;  to  infpe<^;i^ 
their  manners  ;  to  procure  them  employment ;  and  to  educate  their  chU. 
drcn  :  for  this  laft  J:)uq)ofe,  particular  fchools  are  kept. 

7.  The  fociety  for  alleviating  the  miferies  of  prifons,  has  effefted  an 
adfnirable  reform  in  the  guol  of  Philadelphia,  It  is  become  a  regular  work- 
houfc,  with  fome  cells  for  the  occaiional  corrcftion  of  the  rcfra-dtory.  The 
clergy  preach  there  at  convenient  times.  The  prifoners  m.iy  procure  a 
diminution  of  the  term  of  their  conilnement  l>y  good  behaviour.  The 
gaol  is  under  the  conftiint  care  of  i  2  inf])cftors. 

8.  The  fociety  of  United  Brethren  for  propagating  the  gofpel  a- 
TTiong  the  heathens,  inftituted  in  1787,  meet  ftatedly  at  Bethlehem.  An 
aft  incorporating  this  fociety,  and  inverting  it  with  all  necefiary  powers 
and  privileges  for  accomplilhing  its  pious  defigns,  was  palled  by  the  legifla- 
turc  of  the  ftate,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1788.  They  can  hold  lands, 
houfes.  Sec.  to  the  annual  amount  of  2,000  pounds. 

Thelc  pious  brethren,  commonly  called  Moravians,  began  a  million 
among  tliC  Mahikan,  Wampano,  Delawiire,  Shawanoe,  Nantikok,  and 
other  Indian*;,  about  50  years  ago,  and  were  fo  fuccefsful  as  to  add  more 
xhm  ifOOQ  fuuls  u»  the  Chriftian  cluirch  by  baptifm.    Six  iiundred  of  theH- 

have 
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jhave  died  in  the  Chriftian  faith  ;  about  300  live  with  the  miffionaries  near 
X>ake  Erie,  and,  the  reft  are  either  dead  or  apoftateS  in  the  wildernefs. 

9.  The  Penafylvania  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  manufaftures 
and  ufeful  arts,  inftitut^d  in  1787,  is  ppen  for  the  reception  of  every  eitl- 
zen  in  the  United  States,  who  will  fulfil  tj^e  engagements  of  a  member  of 
the  fame.  This  fociety  is  under  the  diredtion  of  a  prefident,  four  vice- 
prehdents,  and  12  managers,  befides.  fubordlnate  officers.  Each  member, 
on  his  admiilion,  pays  ten  ihiliings  into  the  general  fund  ;  and  the  farile 
fum  annually,  till  he  fhall  ceafe  to  be  a  member^ 

10.  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  information  and  aiTiftance  jpf 
.perfons  emigrafmg  from  foreign   countries,  inftitutcd  in  the  year  1794. 

Befides  thef^,  there  are.  two  refpedable  infurance  companies  eftabliihcd 
in  Philadelphia.  There  is  alfo  a  humane  fociety,  for  the  recovering  and 
.reitoring  to  life  the  bodies  of  drowned  perfons,  inlHtuted  in  1770,  under 
the  diredlion  of  1 3  managers. 

Alfo,  an  agricultural  fociety  ;  a  fociety  for  the.  relief  £if  German,  and 
anotlier  for  the  relief  of  Ififh  emigrants ;  a,_marine  fociety,  confifting  of 
captains  of  velfels  ;  a  charitable  fociety  for  the  fupport  of  widows  and 
families  of  prelbyterian  clergymen;  and  St.  George's,  and  St.  Andrew; 's 
charitiile  fpcieties.  Moft  of  thefe  focieties  are  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Colleges,  Aca'bemies  and  Schools.]  .From  the  enterprizing 
ind  literary  fpirit  of  the  Pennfylvanians,  we  ihould  naturally  conclude, 
what  is  fadt,  that  thefe  are  numerous. 

The  Univerfity  of  Pennfylvania,  faundeJ  and  endowed  by  the  legifla- 
ture  during  the  late  war,  was  lately  united  with  the  college  of  .Philadel- 
phia, by  the  agreement  of ^the  truftees  on  both  ildes,  and  with  tlie  fanclion 
,'of  the  government.  This  college  was  founded  by  charter  about  40  years 
ago.  The  univerfity .: is  eftablifhed  in  Philadelphia.  Additional  public 
fupport  would  render  this  inftitution  ftill  more  refpedable.  Certain  fciences 
demand  alfo  warmer  patronage  ;  as,  poHtkal  economy,  American  jurif' 
prudejice,  and  natural  hiftory.  In  the  laft,  indeed,  there  is-  a  profeflbr- 
l1iip  but  without  falary  ;  nor  is  the  liudy  of  jJiis  important  .fcience  required 
•  for  medical  degree?. 

Dickinfpn  College,  ^tCarliile,  in 'the  v/eflern-part  of  the  ftate,  was 
found'cd  in  1783,  and  has  a  principal,  tliree  profeffors,  a  philofophical  ap- 
paratus, a  library,  coniifting  of  nearly  .3,000  volumes,  ^,000  pounds  in 
funded  certificates,  and  10,000  acres  of"  land.;  the  laft,  the  donation  of 
the  ftate.  In  1787,  there  were  80  ftudents  belonging  to  this  college. 
This  number  is  annual-ly  increafing.  -It  was  named  after  his  excellency 
John  Dickinfon,  author  of  the  Pennfylvania  Farmer's  letters,  and  former- 
ly jirefident  of  the  fupreme  executive  council  of  this  ftate. 

In  1787,  a  college  was  founded  at  Lancafter,  and  honoured  with  the 
;  name  of  Franklin  College,  after  Dr.  Franklin.  This  college  is  for  the 
i»  Germans  ;  in  which  they  may  educate  their  youth  in  tl\eir  own  language, 
!  and  in  conformity  to  their  own  habit*.  The  Englifh  language,  however, 
['  is  taught  in  it.  Its  endowments  are  nearly  ihe  fame  as  thofe  of  Dickinfon 
I  .college.  Its  truftees  confift  of  Lutherans,  Prefln  terians,  and  Calvinifts, 
German  and  Englifh  ;  of  each,  an  equal  number.  The  -principal  is  a  I.u- 
V^-oraOj,  and  the  vice-principal  is  a  Calvinift. 

LI  3  The 
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Th:  Epifcopalians  have  an  academy  at  Yorktown,  in  York  countv. 
There  are  alfo  academies  at  Gerniantown,  at  Pittfburg,  at  Waihington,  at 
Allen's  town,  and  other  pLices ;  thefe  are  endowed  by  donations  from 
the  legiilature,  and  Uy  liberal  contributions  of  individuals. 

The  fchools  for  young  men  and  women  in  Bethlehem,  and  Nazareth, 
under  the  dircdion  of  the  people  called  Moravians,  are  upon  the  beft  ef- 
tablilhment  of  any  fcliodls  in  America.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  numerous 
private  fchools  in  different  parts  of  the  ftate  ;  and,  to  promote  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  children,  the  legiilature  has  appropriated  a  large  tract  of  land 
for  the  c^biblifhment  of  free  fchools.  A  bill  for  eftablifhing  fchools  tlirougb- 
0'.it  this  commonwealth,'  pafled  the  houle  of  reprefentatives,  (Febniary, 
1796)  and  will  probably  pafs  the  other  branch  of  the  legiflature. 

Chief  Towns.]  The  city  of  Philadelphia,  capital  of  the  ftate  of 
•Pennfylvania,  and  the  prefent  feat  of  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America.,  hes  in  "latitude  39°  57'  north,  and  longitude  75  **  8'  weft  from 
the  meridian  of  Londori,  upon  the  weftern  bank  of  the  river  Delaware, 
\vhich  is  here  bixt  a  mile  in  breadth,  about  120  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  by  the  c.ourfe  of  the  b.iy  and  river,  and  about  55  or  60  miles  from 
the  fea,  in  a  foutheathv^rd  diredion. 

It  Wcis  laid  out  by  William  Penn,  the  firft  proprietary  and  founder  of 
the  province,  in  the  year  1683,  and  fettled  by  -a  colony  from  England, 
which  arrived  in  that  and  the  preceding  years  ;  and  v/as  increafed  by  a 
conftant  and  regular  influx  of  foreigners,  to  fo  great  a  degree,  that  in  leis 
than  a  century,  and  within  tlie  life -time  of  the  firft  perfbn  born  within  it 
of  European  parents,  it  v/as  computed  to  contai.*.  6,000  houfes  and  40,000 
jnliabitants  in  the  city  and/iiburbs.  '  " 

The  ground  plot  of  the  city  is  an  oblong  fquare,  about  one  mile  north 
and  fouth,  and  two  miles  eaft  and  weft,  lying  in  the  narrcweft  part  of  the 
iftlmuis  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuyikill  rivers,  about  five  miles  in  a 
right  line  above  their  confluence.  The  plain  is  fo  nearly  level,  except 
upon  the  bank  of  the  Dclav/are,  that  art  and  laboirr  were  neceflitry  to  dig 
common  fewcrs  and  water-courfcs  in  many  places  to  drain  the  ftreets. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  fettlement  it  was  expesdted  tha:  the  fronts  op. 
both  rivers  v%'0uld  be  firil  improved  for  the  convenience  of  trade  and  nav- 
jgation,  and  that  the  buildings  would  extend  gradually  in  the  rear  of  each, 
until  they  would  meet  and  foini  one  town,  extending  from  eaft  to  wcit ; 
but  experience  fonn  convinced  tiie  fettlers,  that  t!ie  Oeiav.arc  front  was 
alone  fuluciont  for  cjuays  and  laading-places,  and  that  the  Scluivlkill  lay 
:'t  too  great  a  diftance  to  form  part  of  the  town  on  its  banks  ;  whence  it 
Kjllowed  that  the  tov/n  increafed  northward  and  fouthward  of  tiie  original 
plot,  on  the  Delaware  front,  and  ..ow  ocvrupies  a  (pace  near  three  njiles  in 
length,  north  and  fouth,  while  die  buildings  in  the  middle,  where  they  are 
moft  extended',  do  not  reach  a  mile  from  the  Delaware. 

The  city  has  been  twice  incorporated,  and  the  limits  thereof  reftrained 
to  the  oblong,  originally  laid  out  by  William  Pcnn,  without  including  the 
northern  or  fouthcrn  fuburbs.  This  plot  is  interfered  by  a  number  of 
(I reels  at  right  angles  witli  each  other,  nine  of  which  run  eaft  and  weit 
i-fom  D.laware  to  vSi:huylkill,  and  twenty-three  north  and  fouth,  crolTmg 
p.e  firft  at  right  angles,  forming  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  fquares  of 
lots  for  buildings.  ■  The  ftreets  running  eaft  ar»d  weft  are  named  (except 
|iigh-ftrect,  near  the  middle  of  the  city)  from  the  trees  found  in  the  couu- 

tiy 
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try  upon  the  arnVal  of  the  colony  ;  Vine,  SafTafras,  Mulberry,  Highi 
(Chefnut,  Walnut,  SprucCj  Piue,  and  Cedar  lf:eets;  and  thofe  running 
north  and  fouth,  from  their  numeral  order.  Front,  Second,  Third,  Fourth, 
,&c,  to  Broad-flreet,  which  is  midway  between  the  two  rivers.  In  deeds 
and  other  defcriptive  writings  which  Require  exaclnefs,  thefe  ftreets  liave 
:ih.e  Delaware  or  Schuylkill  prefixed  to  their  numeral  names,  to  diftinguifh 
which  tliey  belong  to  ;  as  Delaware  Second-Itrect  &c.  but,  as  there  'are 
very  few  buildings  weflward  of  Broad-ftreet,  this  addition  is  never  made 
in  common  convetfation .;  but  when  they  are  n&med^  they  are  underftood 
-cf  the  Delaware  front,  unlefs  Schuylkill  be  added. 

Of  thefcj  High-ilreet  is  loo  feet,  Broad-lireet  113,  Mulberry  60,  and 
all  the  other  50  feet  wide-  "Within  the  improved  parts  of  the  city,  they 
are  paved,  v/ith  pebble-ftones,  in  the  middle,  wliich  ufuallj'-  contains  three- 
fifths  of  the  whole  breadth,  and  cfn  each  fide  v/ith  bricks  ;  between  the 
brick  and  (tone  pavements,  are  gutters,  paved  with  brick,  to  carry  off  tHfe 
.water ;  and  the  loot-v\'ays  are  defended  from  the  approach  of  carriages,  by 
rows  of  ports  placed  without  tlie  gutters,  at  the  dtilancc  df  10  or  i  2  ■feet 
rfiom  each  other. 

Beiides  the -foJeinentionedmain  ftreets,  there  are  many  others  nc^t  o'rigr. 
inally  laid  down  in  thep^loty  the  moft  public  of  which  are  Water-rtreet  anid' 
Dccii-ltreet.  Water-ftreetis  30  feet  wide,  running  below  the- bank,  at 
the  diltance  of  about  40  feet. eaftv/ard  from  and  parallel  to  Front-ftrfeet,  ex- 
tending from  the  north  line  of  tlie  city<  fouthv/ard  to  the  bridge  over  the 
dock,  which  was  formerly  ^  draw  bridge^  and  retahis  that  name  in  eom- 
niOH  ufe,  ^Ithougli  it  was  converted  into  a  ftone  arch  abcve  30  years  firiee  ; 
from  the  brid£,e  it  is  40  feet  wide  in  a  right  line  to  Pkie-ftreet,  and  leaves 
a  rowof  houfes  without  yards,  on  the  bank,jn  its  whole  length,  between 
it  and  Front-itreet ;  foiithward  of  Fine-ftreet,  there  is  an  offset  of  about 
:8o.feetea8.\Vard,  and  the  ilreet  from  thence  to  Cedai'-ftreet  is  45  feet  wide* 
and  called 'Pqun-ifreet.  This  »  jet,  in  the  original  plap,  was  intended 
only  for  a  cart-way,  to  accommodate  the  wharves  and  'tores  to  be  e:re6K 
ed  under_the  bank,  and  not  to  rife  more  than  four  feet  above  it,  fo  as  to 
leave  .the  rivfer  open  to  the  view  frem  the  ^vert  fide  of  Front-ftreet ;  but 
the  inhai^itants  were/opn  coavinced ',tljat  ths  ground)  on  berth  llreets,  was 
too  valuable  to  be  kept  tinimproved,  in -any  .degret',  msicly.for  the  fake  cf 
■a  profpe<3:  J  and  it  is  clofeiy  built  with  .lofty  houfes  (except  a!  very  few  va- 
cancies here  and  there}  thro\ighout  the  wliole  front  on  both  fides,'  and 
edmmodious  v/liarves  ,are  extended  into  the  river,  at  which  the  lar^eft 
:J[hii)s,  that  ufe  the  port,  can  lie  in  fafety  to  dilciTarge  and  reccivctheir 
..cargoes  ;  and  are  defended  from  the  ice,  in  winter,  by  the  piejs,  m.ade  of 
J(;>gs,  extending  into  the  river,  funk  with  i^or.e  a-nd  tilled  with  earth,  fo  at; 
to  be  eq,ually  firm  with  the  niHinJand. 

F.)ock-ftreet  is  the  only  crooked  (Ireet  in  the  tity  ;  beginning  at  tiie 
•bridge  in  Front-ftreet,  extending  northweftward  in  a  ferpemineirak^,  through 
±wo  f(]^r.ares,.i>crofE  Second  atid  Walnut-ftrcetr.,  and  terminating  at  Third- 
ikect :  another  branch  of  it  extends  knithv/eitward  acrofs  Spruce-ftreet, 
and  terminates  at  Sccond-ftreet.  The  ground  occupied  by  this  ftrect,  and 
:by  an  open  fpace  between  it  and  Spruce-ftreet,  below  the  bridge,  v/as  for- 
merly a  f.vamp,  and  was  given  by  WiUiam  Fenn  to  the  corpoiaiion,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  city  j  it  was  intended  as  a  place  to  dig  a  bafon  and  docks  to 
■fhciter  the  {Kipping ;  but  experience  prcveijL  tha.t  fliips  could  be  defended 
i- 1  4  iioji? 
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fi  om  the  ice  by  the  piers  extended  into  the  river,  and  that  the  dock  could 
not  be  kept  clean,  but  at  an  expenfe  far  beyond  its  utility,  wherefore  it 
was  negle6ted  till  it  became  a  nuifance,  offenfive  to  the  fmell  and  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was,  by  a<ft  of  aflembly,  ordered  to  be 
arched  over  and  covered  with  earth,  whereby  the  city  acquired  a  beauti- 
ful ftreet,  more  than  lOO  feet  in  breadth  towards  the  water,  and  not  Icfs 
thin  90  in  the  narrov/efl  pait. 

The  number  of  the  ftreets,  lanes  and  alleys,  laid  out  by  the  owners  of 
>he  lots,  before  they  were  built  on,  is  too  great  to  be  enumerated  here  ; 
there  being  fcarce  a  fquare  that  is  not  interfered  by  one  or  inore  of  them  ; 
feme  of  them,  continued  in  a  right  line  through  feveral  fquares,  and  fo  fpa- 
cious  as  to  be  eafily  miflaken  for  main  ftreets  ;  others  only  through  one 
fquare. 

The  common  council  confifts  of  two  branches  ;  flQieen  aldermen  are  cho- 
fcn  by  the  freeholders,  to  continue  in  office  for  {tx&n  years  ;  they  choofe  a 
recorder  from  the  citizens  at  large,  for  feven  years,  and  a  mayor  from 
their  own  number  for  one  year.  Thirty  common  councilmen  are  choferi 
by  the  citizens  at  large,  entitled  to  vote  for  reprefentatives  in  aflembly,  to 
continue  in  office  for  three  years.  Eight  aldermen  and  fixteen  common 
councilmen  form  a  quorum  or  board,  to  tranfaft  bufinefs,  at  which  the 
mayor  or  recorder  prefides ;  they  fit  and  deliberate  together,  but  no  aift 
is  legal  unlefs  a  majority  of  the  aldermen,  a  majority  of  the  common  coun- 
cilmen prefent,  and  the  mayor  or  recorder  concur. 

A  city-court  is  held  by  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  four  times 
a  year,  and  has  cognizance  of  all  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  committed 
within  thp  city.  » 

A  court  of  aldermen  having  cognizance  of  debts  above  forty  (hillings, 
and  not  exceeding  ten  pounds,  is  held  every  week,  beginning  on  Monday 
morning,  and  fitting  by  adjournments  until  the  bufinefs  of  the  week  is 
finiOied. 

Each  alderman  has  leparate  cognizance  of  debts  under  forty  fliillings. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  within  the  city  and  fuburbs  (including  the 
diftrid  of  Southwark  and  the  coirpadtly  built  part  of  ti)e  northern  liberties, 
which,  to  every  purppfe  but  as  to  their  government,  are  conlidered  as  parts 
of  the  city)  was  found,  by  the  cenfus  of  1790,  to  be  42,520,  and  the 
number  of  houfes  6,651,  and  ftores  or  workfliops  415.  They  have 
greatly  increafed  fince  this  period. 

The  houfes  for  public  worihip  are  numerous,  and  are  as  follows  :  the 
friends  or  quakers,  have  five*;  prefbyterians  and  fecedcrs,  fix  ;  the'epii- 
copalians,  three  ;  the  German  Lutherans,  two;  the  G<:rman  Calvinilt; , 
one  ;  the  catholics,  three ;  the  Sv/edilh  Lutherans,  onef  ;  the  Moravi- 
ans, one  ;  the  baptifts,  one  ;  the  univcrfal  baptifts,  one  ;  the  methodirts, 
two  ;  the  Jews,' one  ;  the  univcifaliils,  one  ;  and  the  Africans,  one  :  this 
■was  built  Ly  the  fubfcription  of  thofe  citizens  who  confidered  a  fcparate 
houfc  of  Vvorfhip  beneficial  to  tliis  race.  Clergymen  of  various  proftf- 
fions  preach  in  it:  as  yet  regular  teachers  of  their  own  colour  are  want- 
ing.    It  was  opened  in  the  himmtr  of  1795.  The 

•  One  of  thefe  houfes  is  for  thofe  quakers  who  tock  up  arms  in  defence  of  their 
co'intry,  ill  the  late  war,  contrary  to  the  eftiblilTied  prirciples  of  the  friends.  They 
Z-^W  ih^mMsci  fue  guukcrs. 

+  This  is  the  oldsft  church  j  it  ftanJs  on  the  river,  in  Southwark. 
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The  other  public  buildings  in  this  city,  befides  the  univerfity  and  col- 
lege already  mentioned,  are  the  follov/ing,  viz.  a  ftate-houfe  and  offices, 
two  city  court-houfes,  a  county  court-ho.ufe,  the  philofophical  fociety's 
hall,  a  difpenfary,  an  hofpital  and  offices,  an  alms-houfe,  three  incorpora- 
ted banks,  two  dramatic  theatres,  a  public  library,  medical  theatre  and  la- 
boratory, three  brick  market-ho^fes,  a  filh-market,  a  public  gaol,  a  houfe  of 
correftion,  £cc. 

The  ftate-houfe  in  Chefnut-ftreetj  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  ftreets,  was 
ereded  as  early  as  1735,  within  53  years  after  the  firft  European  cabin 
was  built  in  Pennfylvania.  Its  architecture  is,  in  this  refpedl,  juftly  admi- 
red. The  ftate-houfe  yard  is  a  neat,  elegant,  and  fpacious  public  walk, 
ornamented  with  rows  of  trees  ;  but  a  high  brick  wall,  which  enclofes  it, 
limits  the  profpedl. 

In  1787,  an  elegant  court-houfe  was  erefted  on  the  weft  of  the  ftate- 
houfe  ;  and,  on  the  eaft,  the  town-hall  or  new  court-hode,  and  a  philo- 
fophical hall.  Oppofite  thefe  is  the  library.  Thefe  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  fquare. 

South  of  the  ftate-houfe  is  the  public  gaol,  built  of  ftone.  It  has  a 
ground  half  ftory,  and  two  ftories  above  it.  Every  apartment  is  archecj 
with  ftone,  againft  fire  and  force.  It  is  a  hollow  fquare,  one  hundied  feet 
in  front,  and  is  the  neateft  and  moft  fecure  building  of  the  kind  in  Amer- 
ica. To  the  gaol  is  annexed  a  work-houfe,  with  \-ards  to  each,  to  fcpa- 
rate  the  fexes,  and  criminals  from  the  debtors.  There  have  lately  been 
added  apartments  in  the  yards  for  folitary  confinement  of  criminals,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  penal  code.  Of  4060  debtors,  and  4000  criminals,  who 
were  confined  in  this  gaol,  between  the  28th  of  September  1780,  and  the 
5th  of  September  1790,  only  twelve  died  a  natural  death. 

The  German  church,  lately  ere6led,  is  cne  of  the  moft  elegant  church- 
es in  America.  Mr.  D.  Taneberger,  on?  of  the  united  brethren's  foci- 
ety,  at  Litiz,  a  great  mechanical  genius,  has  completed  and  ercfted  a  large 
organ  for  this  church.* 

'  The  market-houfe,  in  High-ftreet,  is  hardly  exceeded  bv  any  market 
whatever^  in  extent,  neatnefs,  variety  and  abundance  of  provifion-;. 

There  are  two  other  market-houfes  in  the  city  ;  one  north  in  Callow- 
hill-ftreet,  the  other  fouth  in  Sccond-ftreet. 

The  new  theatre,  in  <i  hefnut-ftreet,  near  the  ftate-houfe,  is  large  and 
convenient :  it  was  finilhed  in  1793.  Further  weft  is  a  fpacious  building, 
intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Prefident  of  the  United  States,  but 
is  not  yet  finifhed. 

The  city  is  provided  with  a  number  of  public  and  private  charitable  in- 
ftitutions;  among  which  is,  the  houfe  of  employment,  a  large  commodi- 
ous building,  where  the  poor  of  the  city,  and  fome  adjoining  townfnip*?, 
are  fupported  and  employed  in  coarfe  manufafhires,  to  aid  in  defraying 
their  expenfes,  under  the  care  pf  the  overfeers  and  guardians  of  the  poor, 
who  are  a  corporate  body,  created  for  this  purpofe  by  aft  of  affembly,  with 
power  to  lay  taxes  for  its  further  fupport. 

The  quakers*  alms-houfe  is  fupportsd  by  that  fociety,  for  the  ufe  of  its 
own  poor ;  it  is  divided  into  a  number  of  fcparate  houfes  and  rooms  for 
faniihes  or  fingls  perfons  who  have  fallen  into  decay.  Moft  of  them  con- 
tribute, 

*  This  church  was  unfortunately  burnt  in  the  year  1795,  but  has  fince  been  re- 
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tribute,  by  their  induftry,  towards  their  own  fupport ;  but  are  fuppKcd 
with  whatever  their  induftry  falls  ihoit  of  procuring,  by  a  conjmittee  of  the 
focietv  ;  and  live  piore  comfortably  than  many,  who,  in  full  health,  and 
unhurt  by  accidcBt,  provide  for  their  own  fubhllence.  There  is  a  confid* 
erable  garden  belonging  to  this  houfe,  from  which  the  city  is  fupplied,  at 
very  moderate  prices,  with  almoft  every  kind  of  medicinal  herbs  common  t« 
the  cliraate. 

A  ho'.ifc,  foimded  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Kearfley,  the  elder,  for  the 
fiipport  of  twelve  elderly  widows,  of  the  protellant  eplfcopal  coinmunion, 
in  which  a  numbsi"  of  perfons  of  that  defcription,  \vho  have  ieen  better 
day^E,  are  very  comfortably  and  decently  provided  for. 

V/e  have  already  noticed  tl'ie  humane  fqciety,  and  the  various  focieties 
for  the  relief  of  emigrants. 

Seminaries  of  learning  are -eftablifhed  lipon  the  moll  enlarged  and  Uber.- 
al  principles,  of  which  the  principal  is  tlie  Univerfity  of  Pennfylvania. 

Almoil:  every  religious  fociety  has  one  or  more  fcliools  under  its  im*- 
mediate  diredtion,  for  the  education  of  its  own  youth  of  both  fexes,  as 
v/ell  of  the  rich,  who  are  able  to  pay,  as  of  the  poor,  who  are  taiight  and 
provided  with  books  and  ftationary  gratis  ;  befides  which,  there  are  a  numr 
bcr  of  private  ichools  under  the  direilion  of  mailers  and  miilrelTes,-  inde- 
pendent of  any  piiblic  body  ;  and  there  are  ieveral  private  academies  for 
the  inftruftion  of  young  ladies  in  all  the  -branches  of  polite  literature 
fuitable  to  the  fex.  There  is  no  Lndividual,  whofc  parents  or  guardians, 
mailer  or  miftrefs,  will  take  the  trouble  to  apply,  but  will  be  admitte^  in- 
to foine  one  of  thefe  fchools^  and,  if  they  jyc  unable  tp  pay,  will  be  taught 
^ratij. 

The  African  fchools,  into  which  flaves  as  well  as  free  pei-fons,  of  . 
•';vhatever  ar^evof  both  fexes,  are  admitted  gratis,  and  taught  reading,  Wri- 
ting, arithmetic,  &c.  Thefe  fchools  are  particularly  foUcred  by  the 
friends,  who  took  the  firil  lead  in  the  caufe  of  the  Africans,  .  The  lega- 
cy of  the  late  benevolent  Anthony  Benczet,  donations  from  England,  and 
occaflonal  charities  from  the  citizens,  are,  with  the  regular  aid  of  the  fo- 
ciety before-mentioned,  fufhcicnt  for  the  fupport  of  thefe  fchools. 

Sunday-fchools,  for  the  inftructlon  of  children  who  would  o'dierwiie 
fpend  that  day  in  idlenefs  or  milchlef,  have  lately  been  inftituted,- and  have 
a  tendency-to  amend  the  morals  and  conduct  of  ^-.e  riling  generation. 

The  nublic  libraj-v  of  Philadelphia  is  a  mod  ulcfui  inftitution  :  it  contains 
nearly  io,oco  volumes,  well  felefttd,  for  the  information  and  improvement 
of  all  rani- f  of  the  citizens.  They  are  depouted  in  an  elegant  building 
lately  created,  in  u  modern  llyle  ;  and  are  acr.efliblc  every  day  in  the  weel.. 
except  Sunday.  The  comparxy  ccn'iits  of  icme  hundreds  of  proprietors, 
incorporated  by  chaiter,  who  pay  ten  (hillings  annually  for  the  purchala 
of  nev/  books  and  defraying  incidental  expenfes  ;  twelve  direifiors  are 
annually  chofen,  who  manage  the  concerns  of  the  company,  and  keep 
n  correfpondence  v/lth  Europe,  fiom  whence  they  are  regularly  f.ippii- 
ed  with  nev/  pubiicaticns  of  reputation  and  merit.  The  Loganian  li- 
brary is  r.ov/  incorporated  with  it.  This  precious  colleclion  of  clalRcal 
works,  and  rare  books  of  antiquity  in  various  kinds,  was  bequeathed  to 
%hc  citizens  by  James  Logan,  fecretary  of  tiie  proprietary  govern- 
ment. In  front  of  the  elegant  building  lately  ere(!^ed  by  and  belonging 
■ro  tlie  library  company  of  PLiladtlphla,  is  now  placed  (in  a  niche  over 

tlie 
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the  door)  ahandfome  ftatue  of  Dr.  Frank' \,. the  donation  of  William 
Bingham,  Efq.  to  the  company.  It  is  of  white  rcarble,.  about  feven  feet 
high,  executed  in  Italy. 

A  mufeura  was  commenced  fome  years  ago  by  Mr.  Peale,  and  has  now 
a  great  and  various  colledion  of  American  and  foreign  fpecimens ;  as, 
400  fpecies  of  birds,  fome  living  animals,  Sec.  It  is  kept  in  the  hall  of  the 
philofophical  fociety. 

Sputhwark  will  foon  be  paved,  and  then  lighted  with  lamps.  Two 
aflbciated  companies  watch  againft  dangers  from  fire. 

The  pohce  of  the  port  extends  to  the  inlpection  of  flour,  and  con- 
demns whatever  is. not  perfed:  in  its  kind  ;  though  various  qualities,  more 
or  lefs  fine,  are  permitted,  and  properly  marked.  The  Pbilanelphians 
prudently  accjuiefce  in  a  meafure  fo  neceflary  for  the  reputation  of  a  fta- 
ple  commodity,  which  is  annually  exported  to  tlie  amount  of  350,000 
barrels. 

Few  cities  can  boaft  of  more  ufeful  improvements  in  manufadures,  in 
the  mechanical  arts,  in  the  art  of  healing,  and  particularly  in  the  fcience 
of  humanity,  than  Philadelphia. 

The  bank  of  North  America,  eftabliihed  in  the  year  i  78 1 — that  of  the 
United  States,  in  1792 — and  that  of^ennfyivania,  in  1793,  give  a  great 
fpring  to  tiie  trade  cf  the  city.*  Philadelphia  will,  for  feveral  years,  con- 
.tinue  to  be  the  feat  of  the  federal  government.  Congrefs  are  accommo- 
dated with  apartments  in  the  tv/o  new  court-houfes.  The  n:itional  mint 
is  alfo  ellablifhed  here. 

The  environs  of  Philadelphia,  between  the  two  rivers,  are  finely  cuhir- 
yated.  In  the  northern  are  Kenfington,  near  the  fuburbs  on  Delaware^ 
noted  for  fliip  building ;  Germantown,  a  populous,  neat  village  ;  with 
two  German  churches;  and  Frankfort,  another  pretty  village;  both 
within  feven  miles  ;  befides  piany  country  feats.  In  the  fc>uth  is  Derby, 
a  fmall,  pleafant  borough,  above  feven  miles  diftant ;  ar.d,  on  Schuylkill, 
four  miles  from  the  city,  the  botanical  garden  of  Melfrs.  Bartram.  in  the 
well,  on  the  fanie  river,  18  acres  of  ground  have  been  lately  defh'.'iwd  for 
a  public  botanical  garden.  I'he 

*  The  following  is  faid  to  be  an  accurate  lift  of  arrivals  at  thi  porf  of  Fi-iiidel- 
rhia,  lor  the  year  1795  : 

Ships  158 

Barques  and  fnovc  26 

Bries  4-5 

Sch'oners  506 

.  Sloops  4''^o 

Tot^l   1375 
Clearances  for  the  year  1795  : 

Ships  i<S 

Barques  and  Snows  iS 

Brigs  411 

Schooners  6c  i 

Sloops                                      '  SS:, 


Total    1770 

New  vcffekbuilt  In  the  year  1795  •  Ships  10;  Brigs,  13  ;  Schooners,  5  ;  Sloop?, 
ao  ;  Total  48. 

New  raiied  in  the  year  1795  :  Brigs,  6;  Scliooners,  2  ;  Total  8. 

American  vef.els  meai'ured  in  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  1795:  Ships,, i;  Brigs, 
9;   Schooners,  16;   Sloops,  20  ;  Total  46.  •  , 

Foreign  veflels  meafiired  in  the  year  179^:  SIiip«,  17;  Brigs,  36;  Schooners, 
48  ;  Sjoops,  10  i   Total  Si  ;  Six  or  feven  en  the  rtocka  at  Kenfington. 
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The  borough  of  Lancaster  is  the  largefl  inland  town  iff  tlic  Uriifreii 
States.  It  is  die  feat  of  julHce  in  Lancafter  c&unty,  and  ftands  on  Con- 
eftoga  creek,  58  miles,  as  the  new  turnpike-road  now  runs,  a  little  north- 
weft  from  Philadelphia.  Its  trade  is  already  great,  and  muft  increafe,  In 
proportion  as  the  furrounding  country  populates.  It  contains  about  7  or 
800  houfes,  and  about  5^000  people.  The  legiflature  is  to  meet  here  ia 
future,  till  a  permanent  feat  of  government  fliall  be  eftabliflied. 

Carlisle  is  the  feat  of  juftice  in  Cumberland  county,  and  is  120  miles 
weftward,  with  one-fourth  of  a  degree  north  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains 
upwards  of  1,500  inhabitants;  has  more  than  300  ftone  houfes,  three 
churches,  a  court-houfe,  and  a  college.  Forty  years  ago  this  fpct  was  a 
wildernefs,  and  inhabited  by  Indians  and  wild  beafts.  ,A  like  inftance 
of  the  rapid  progrefs  ef  the  arts  of  civilized  life  is  fcarcely  to  be  found  ia 
'hiftory. 

Pittsburg,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  320  nii'es 
wettward  of  Philadelphia,  is  beautifully  fituated  on  a  large  plain,  which  is 
the  point  of  land  between  the  Allegany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  and  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  their  confluence,  in  latitude  40°  26'  north.  It 
contains  about  200  houfee,  ftores,  and  fivops,  and  8  or  900  inhabitants. 
The  fuiTounding  country  is  very  killy,  but  good  land,  and  well  ftoredwith 
excellent  coal.  The  rivers  abound  ivith  line  filh,  fuch  as  pike,  perch,  cat- 
■iiih,  and  others  of  uncertain  names.  This  town  is  laid  out  on  Penn's 
plan,  and  is  a  thoroughfare  for  the  travellers  from  the  eaftern  and  mid- 
dle ftates,  to  the  fettlements  on  the  Ohio. 

SuNBURY,  the  county  town  of  Northumberland  county,  is  'fituated  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  Sufquchannali  river,  juft  bslow  the  jundtion  of  the  eaft  and 
weft  branches,  in  about  latitude  40^^  52',  and  about  120  miles  nortliweft 
from  Philadelphia.      It  contains  ^bout   100  houfes. 

Bethlehem  is  fituated  on  the  river  Lehigh,  a  wcftern  branch  of  the 
Delaware,  53  miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  indatitude  40°  37'.  The  town 
■feeing  built  partly  on  high,  rifing  ground,  and  partly  on  the  lower  banks 
■of  tUe  Mono.cacy,  '(a  fine  creek,  which  affords  trout  and  other  fifli)  has 
a  very  pleafant  and  healthy  fituation,  and  is  frequently  vifited  in  the  fun>- 
•mer  feafon  by  pcrfons  from  different  parts.  The  profpeCt  is  not  exten- 
five,  being  bounded  very  near  by  the  chain  of  the  Lehigh  hills.  To  the 
northward  is  a  tra(fl:  of  land  called  the  dry  lands. 

In  the  year  1787,  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  between  5 
and  600,  and  the  houfes  were  about  60  in  number,  n '^tlly  good  ftrong 
ibuildiu'^s  of  lime  ftone.     The  town  has  fince  confiderably  increafed. 

Bcfidcs  the  church  or  public  mccting-hall,  there  are  three  large,  fpa- 
.cious  buildings,  viz. 

1.  The  fmgle  brethren's  or  young  mer);'*shoufe,fadng  the  main  ftrcet 
-or  public  road.  Here  the  grcateft  part  of  the  fingle  tradefmen,  journcy- 
aneu,  and  a}>prentices  of  the  town  are  boarded  at  a  moderate  rate,  under 

„  the  infpedion  of  an  elder  and  warden  ;  and  have,  belides  their  public 
meetings,  their  houfe  for  morning  and  evening  devotions.  Different 
trades  are  carrierl  on  in  the  houfe  for  the  benefit  of  the  fame. 

2.  The  fingle  filters',  or  young  women's  houfe,  where  they  live  un- 
der the  care  of  female  iafpecHiors.  Such  as  arc  not  employed  in  privat? 
families,  earn  their  bread  moftly  by  fpinning,  fev/inj;,  fine  needle  worl<j, 
knittincr,  ^.^A  othci'  fcinttle  occupations. 

The 
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The  ladies  are  at  liberty  to  go  about  their  bufinefs  in  the  town,  or  t& 
take  a  walk,  for  recreation  ;  and  fome  are  employed  in  private  families,  cr 
live  with  their  parents  ;  neither  are  they  bound  to  remain  fingle  ;  for  eve- 
ry year  fome  of  them  enter  into  the  married  {kte^ 

As  to  their  almoft  uniform  drefs,  the  women  in  general,  for  the  fake  of 
avoiding  extravagance  and  the  follies  of  fa{hion,  have  hitherto  retained  a- 
fimple  drefs,  introduced  among  them  in  Germany,  many  years  ago. 

3.  The  houfe  for  the  widows  ;  where  thofe  who  have  not  a  houfe  of 
their  own,  or  means  to  have  their  ov/n  houfe  furniflied,  live  nearly  the  fame 
way  as  do  the  (ingle  fiflers.  Such  as  are  poor,  Infirm,  or  fuperannuated, 
are  afTiflcd  cr  maintained  by  the  songregation  ;  as  is  the  cafe  with  other; 
members  of  the  fame,  that  are  not  able  to  obtain  fubfiftence  for  themfelves. 

In  the  houfe  adjoining  the  church,  is  the  fchool  for  girls  ;  and,  fine© 
the  year  1787,  a  boarding  fcliool  for  young  ladies  fcora  different  parts, 
who  are  inftrucfled  in  reading  and  v/riting,  (both  Englifh  and  German)" 
grammar,  arithmetic,  hiftory,  geography,  needle-work,  mufic,  &c. 

The  minifter  of  the  place  has  the  fpccial  care  and  infpedtion  of  this  as 
well  as  of  the  boys'  fchool,  which  is  kept  in  a  feparate  houfe,  fitted  for 
that  purpofe  ;  where  are  taught  reading  and  writing,  in  both  languages^ 
the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue,  arithmetic,  &c.  Thefe  fchools,  elpe- 
«ally  that  for  the  young  ladies,  are  defer^'edly  in  very  high  repute  ;  and. 
Itholars,  more  than  can.  be  accoamiodated,  are  offered  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  Sates. 

The  ferry,  acrofs  the  river,  is  of  fuch  particular  contrivance,  that  a  flat, 
large  enough  to  carry  a  team  of  fix  horfes,  runs  on  a  ftrong.  rope,  fixed 
and  ftretched  acrofs  ;  and,  by  the  mere  force  of  the  ftream,  without  any 
ether  alTiflance,  crofTes  the  river  backwards  and  forwards  ;  the  flat  always 
being  put  in  an  oblique  diredtion,  with  its  foremoft  end  verging  towards 
the  line  defcribed  by  the  rope. 

The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  people  in  the  neigh.- 
bourhood,  being  of  German  extraftion,  this  language  is  more  in  ufe  than 
the  Engliflu  The  latter,  however,  is  taught  in  tlie  fchools,  and  divine 
fcrvice  pe-rfornjed  in  both  languages. 

Nazareth  i&  10  miles  north  from  Bethlehem,  and  63  north  firom 
Philadelphia.  It  is  a  tradt  of  ^ood  land,  containing  about  5,000  acres, 
purchafed  originally  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  George  XVhitfield,  in  1 740,  and 
fold  two  years  after  to  the  brethren.  The  town  was  laid  out  almofl  ia 
tlie  centre  of  the  traft,  in  1772.  Two  ftreets  crofs  each  other  at  right 
angles  and  form  a  fquare  in  the  miJdle,  of  340  by  200  feet.  The  lar- 
gefl  building  is  a  ftone  houfe,  erected  in  1755,  named  Nazareth-hall,  9?- 
feet  by  46  long,  and  54  in  height.  In  the  lov/elt  ftory  is  a  fpacious  meet- 
ing hall,  or  church..  The  upper  part  of  the  houfe  is  chiefly  fitted  for  u. 
boarding  fchool ;  where  youth,  from  different  parts,  are  under  the  care 
and  infpeflion  of  the  minifler  of  the  place  and  feveral  tutors ;  and  are 
inftruded  in  the  Englifli,  German,  elements  of  the  Latiil  and  French^ 
languages  i  book-keeping,  farveying,  and  other  praflical  knowledge.  An- 
od\er  good  building,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Nazareth  hall,  is  inhabited  by  fingle- 
fifiers,  who  have  the  fame  regulation  and  mode  of  living  as  thofe  in  Beth^ 
lehem.  Befides  their  principal  manufatftory  for  {pinning  and  twifiing  c  jt- 
toil,  they  have  lately  begun  to  fhaw  wax  tapers. 
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L1T17.  is  in  Lancafter  county,  and  Wanvick  townfliip,  eight  miles  from 
L,ancafter,  and  70  miles  weft  of  Philadelphia.  This  fettlement  was  be- 
jun  in  the  year  1757.  There  are  now,  befides  an  elegant  church,  and' 
the  lioufes  of  the  fmgle  brethren  and  fifters,  which  form  a  large  fquare,  a 
inimber  of  houfes  for  private  families,  with  a  ftore  and,  tavern,  all  in  one 
llreet.  There  is  alfo  a  good  farm  and  feveral  mill  works  belonging  to  the 
place.  Tlie  number  of  ir.Tiabitants,  including  thofe  that  belong  to  Litiz 
congregation,  living  on  their  farms  in  the  neighbourhood,  amounted,  in 
1787,  to  iL]>\vards  of  300.  The  tliree  laft  rnemioned  towns  are  fettled 
chiefly  by  Moravians,  or  the  United  Brethren. 

RenAding,  the  capital  of  Berks  county,  is  diftant  about  60  miles  north- 
weft  of  Philadelphia,  in  latitude  40 '^  4?'.  it  is  a  flourifhing  town,  chiefly 
inhabited  hy  Germans.  An  elegant  Lutheran  church  was  erefted  in  1793- 
In  its  vicinity  are  ten  fulling  mills,  and  feveral  iron  works  :  in  the  whole 
court)'-  of  Berks  are  five  furnaces,  and  as  msAy  forges.- 

York-town,  diftant  nearly  eighty-eight  miles  weft,  40'  fouth,  from 
Philadelphia,  is  probably  next  to  Lancafter  in  importance.  It  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  G'^rmans.  The  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts  have  each  a  church  r 
that  of  the  firft  is  elegant. 

HARRisiJURG,  as  it  is  comrrronly  called,  but  legally  ftyi^ed  Louif- 
burg,  is  the  principal  town  in  Dauphin  county,  is  a  very  flourilliing  place, 
about  100  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Philadelphia.  It  contained  in  1 789,  130 
dwelling  houfes,  a  ftone  gaol,  and  a  German  church.  At  that  period  it 
had  been  fettled  but  about  three  years., 

Washington,  300  miles  weft  of  Philadelphia,  and  beyond  the  Ohio, 
has  been  fettled  fince  the  war,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  its  nianu- 
fadtures,  for  fo  young  and  interior  a  town.  It  has  3  ;*  manufactures  of 
2  2  different  kinds.- 

Curious  Strings.]  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Reading  iS  a:  fpring! 
about  fourteen  feet  deep,  and  about  ico  feet  fquare.  A  full  mill-ftreaiii 
iflues  from  it.  The  waters  are  clear  and  full  of  fifhes.  From  appearances 
it  is  probable  that  this  fpring  is  the  outlet  of  a  very  confiderable  river, 
which  in  a  mile  and  an  half  or  two  miles  above  this  place,  finks  into  the 
earth,  and  is  conveyed  to  this  outlet  in  a  fubterranean  channel. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Pennfylvania  there  is  a  creek  called  Oil  creek, 
which  empties  into  the  A!leg'.iny  river.  It  ifliies  from  a  fpring,  on  the 
top  of  which  floats  an  oil,  fimilar  to  that  called  B^rbadoes  tar ;  and  from 
which  one  man  may  gather  feveral  gallons  in  a  day.  The  troops  lent  to 
guard  the  weftern  pofts,  halted  ?X  this  fpring,  coiletSted  fome  of  the  oil,  and 
bathed  their  joints  with  it.  This  gave  them  great  relief  from  the  rheu- 
matic complaints  with  which  they  were  afflifted.  The  waters,  of  which 
the  troops  drank  freely,  o]>erated  as  a  gentle  cathartic. 

Rkmarkable  Caves.]  There  arc  three  remarkable  grottos  or  cave? 
In  this  ftate  ;  one  near  Carlifle,  in  Cumbevb.nd  county  ;  one  in  the  town- 
fliip of  Durham,  in  Bucks  county,  and  the  other  at  Swetara,  in  Lancafter 
county.  The  latter  is  on  the  eaft  bank  of  Swetara  river,  about  two  mile<5 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Sufquehannah.  Its  aperture  is  under  a 
pretty  high  bank,  and  from  15  to  20  feet  wide,  and  from  feven  to  ten  in 
heielit.  You  enter,  by  a  gradual  defcent,  fi  low  as  that  t-hc  fm  face  of  the 
ri\-cr  is  Vathcr  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  and  in  j^our  progrefs 
p  iT'^  through  a  number  of  pafTages  and  apartments  tif  various  dimenfions, 

fome 
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fome  low  and  narrow,  others  very  high  and  fpacious,  vaulted  by  magniir- 
cent  canopies,  fretted  with  a  variety  of  depending  petrifadions,  fome  of 
which  are  drawn  to  a  great  length  by  means  of  the  conftant  ^^xudation  and 
accretion  of  petrifying  matter,  till  folid  pilkrs  ha^e  been  gradually  formed. 
Thefe  appear  as  fupport3  to  the  roof,  which  is  of  folid  jimeftonc,  perhaps 
20  feet  thick.  Thirty  years  ago  there  were  ten  fuch  pillars,  each  fix 
inches  in  diameter,  and  fix  feet  high  ;  all  fo  ranged  that  the  place  they  en- 
clofed  refcvp.bled  a  fancluary  in  a  Roman  charch.  No  royal  throne  ever 
exhibited  more  grandeur  than  tliis  lufus  naturce.  The  refemblance  of  fev- 
eral  monuments  are  found  indented  in  the  walls  on  the  fides  of  the  cave, 
which  appear  like  the  tombs  of  departed  heroes.  Sufp?ndsd  from  the 
roof  is  ♦the  bell,'  (which  is  nothing  more  than  a  ffone  projefted  in  an  un- 
ufual  form)  fo  called  from  the  found  it  occafions  when  (Iruck,  which  is- 
fimilar  to  that  of  a  bell. 

Some  of  the  ftaladlites  are  of  a  colour  like  fijga,r  candy,,  and  others  re-- 
femble  loaf  fugar  ;  but  their  beauty  is  much  defaced  by  the  fmoke  of  the 
torches  which  are  frequently  employed  in  condu6ling  the  curious  traveller 
through  this  gloomy  recefs.  The  water  which  is  exudated  through  the 
roof,  runs  down  the  declivity,  and  is  both  plealant  and  wholefome  to  drink. 
There  are  feveral  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  defcending  perpendic- 
ularly, perhaps,  into  an  abyfs  below,  which  renders  it  dangerous  to  walk 
without  a  light.  At  the  end  of  the  cave  is  a  pretty  brook,  Vv-hich,  after 
a  ftiort  courfe,  lofes  itfelf  among  the  rocks.  Beyond  this  brook  is  an 
outlet  from  the  eave  by  a  very  narrow  apertui"e.  Through  this  the  va- 
pours continually  pafs  outwards  with  a  Itrong  current  of  air,  and  afcend, 
refembling,  at  night,  the  fmoke  of  a  furnace.  Part  of  thefe  vapours  and 
fogs  appear,  on  alcending,  to  be  condenfed  at  the  head  of  this  great  alem- 
Lie,  and  the  more  volatile  parts  to  be  carried  off  through  the  aperture 
communicating  with  the  exterior  air  before  mentioned,  by  the  force  of  the 
air  in  its  paffage. 

Antiquities.]  On  a  high  hill,  near  the  Tyoga  river,  a  little  to  the 
ibuihward  of  the  line  which  divides  New  York  from  Pennfylvania,  are  to 
be  feen  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortification.  The  form  of  it  is  circu-^ 
iar,  and  it  is  encorapaffed  with  an  entrenchment.  The  entrenchment  on- 
ly remains.  The  Indians  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  orrgin  of  thefe  works. 
The  hill  is  an  excellent  fituation  for  a  fort,  and  commands  a  delightful 
view  of  the  country  around  it,  vrhich  is  low  and  fertile.  There  is  a  for- 
tification of  a  fimilar  kind  at  Unadilla,  in  the  flat  lands,  and  they  are 
Buroerous  in  the  v/eftern  counties. 

CoNSTiT-UTio:<.]  The  fupreme  executive  power  of  the  commonwealth 
is  vefted  in  a  governor ;  the-legiilative,  in  a  general  afl'emL)] s'-,  confiftincr 
of  a  fenate  and  a  houfe  of  reprefentatives.  The  governor  is  chofen  for 
three  years,  but  cannot  hold  his  office  more  than  nine  years  in  twelve. 
A  plurality  of  votes  makes  a  choice.  The  reprefentatives  are  elecLcd  for 
one  year  ;  the  fenators  for  four.  The  latter  are  divided  into  four  clalTes. 
The  time  of  one  clafs  expires  each  year,  whofe  feats  are  then  filled  by  nev/ 
eleiftions.  Each  county  choofes  its  reprefentatives  feparatelj--.  The  fen- 
ators are  chofen  in  diftritSirs  formed  by  the  legiflature.  There  is  to  be  an 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  once  in  feven  years.  The  number  of  fen- 
ators and  repiefentatives  is,  after  each  enumeration,  to  be  fixed  by  the  le- 
giflature, and  apportioned  araoBg  the  feveral  counties  and  diftridis,  accord- 
ing 
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Jng  to  the  number  of  taxable  inhabitants.  There  can  be  never  fcvet. 
than  fixty,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  reprefentatives.  The  number  of 
fenators  Cannot  be  lefs  than  one-fourth,  nor  greater  than  one-third  of  the 
reprefentatives.  Tlie  elefcions  are  made  on  the  fecond  Tuefday  of  0>flo- 
ber.  The  general  aflembly  meets  on  the  firft  Tuefday  of  December,  in 
each  year>  unlefs  foouer  convened  by  the  governor.  A  majority  of  each 
lioufe  makes  a  quorum  to  do  bufmefs,  and  a  lefs  number  may  adjourn  from 
<;iay  to  day  and  compel  the  attendance  of  members.  Each  houfe  choofes 
its  fpeaker  and  other  officers,  judges  of  the  qualiScations  of  its  members, 
and  eftablifhes  the  rules  of  its  proceedings.  Impeachments  are  made  by 
tlie  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  and  tried  by  the  fenate.  All  bills  for  raifing 
revenue  originate  in  the  lower  houfe,  but  the  fenate  may  propofe  amend- 
ments." The  fenators.  and  reprefentatives  are  free  from  arrefts,  while  at- 
tending the  public  budnefs,  except  in  cafes  of  treafon,  felony,  and  breach' 
of  the  peace  ;  and  are  not  liable  to  be  qaeftioned  concerning  any  thing 
(aid  in  public  debate.  They  are  compenfated  out  of  the  public  treafury,' 
from  which  no  money  can  be  drawn  but  in  confeqnence  of  appropriation 
by  law.  The  journals  of  both  houfes  are  publiflied  weekly,  and  their 
doors  kept  open,  unlefs  the  bufinefs  require  fecrecy.'  All  bills  v/hich  have 
pafTcd  both  houfes,  muft  be  prefented  tg  the  governor.  If  he  approve  he 
muft  fign  them,  but  if  he  does  not  approve  he  mufl:  return  them  within  ten 
days,  with  his  objedions,  to  the  houfe  in  Which  they  originated.  ^  No  bills 
fo  returned  fhall  become  a  law,  unlefs  it  be  repaffed  by  two-thirdg  of  both 
fioufes.  The  governor  is  commander  in  chief  of  the  military  force  ;  may 
remit  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  in  ca- 
fes of  impeachment ;  may  require  informatioti  from  all  executive  officers  ;' 
may,  on  extraordinary  occafions,  convene  the. general  aflembly,  and  ad- 
journ it,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  nrionths,  l^  cafe  the  two  branches 
cannot  agree  on  the  time  themfelves.  He  muft  inforn?  the  general  aflem- 
bly  of  the  ftate  of  the  commonwealth  ;  recommend  fuch  meafures  as  he 
(hall  judge  expedient ;  and  fee  tliat  the  Tav^s  clre  faithfully  executed.  Irf 
cafe  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  governor,  the  fpeaker  of  the  fenate  exer- 
cifes  that  office.  The  judicial  power  is  verted  in  a  fupreme  and  inferior 
court,  the  judges  of  which,  and  juftices  of  the  peace,  are  appointed  by  the 
governor,  and  commiflioned  during  good  behaviour ;  but  are  removeable 
on  the  addrcfs  of  both  houfes.  The  other  officers  of  the  ftate  are  ap- 
pointed, fome  by  the  governor,  fome  by  the  general  afTembly,  and  fome  by 
the  people.  The  qualifications  for  an  eledor  are  2 1  years  of  age,  2  years 
refidence,  and  payment  of  taxes.  They  are  privileged  from  arrefts  in 
civil  actions  while  attending  elcftions.  Thofc  for  a  reprefentative  are, 
2  r  years  of  age,  and  three  years  inhabitancy.  For  a  fenator,  25  years  of 
age,  and  4  years  inliabitancy.  For  a  governor,  30  years  of  age,  and  7  years 
inhabitancy.  The  governor  can  hold  no  other  office.  The  fenators  and 
reprefentatives  none,  but  of  attorney  at  law,  and  in  the  militia.  No  pcr- 
f  m,  holding  an  office  of  truft,  or  profit,  under  the  United  States,  can  hold 
any  office  in  this  ftate,  to  which  a  falary  is  by  law  annexed.  All  the  offi- 
cers of  the  ftate  are  linble  to  impeachment,  and  are  bound  bv  oath,  or  af- 
firmation, to  fupport  the  conftitution,  and  perform  the  duties  of  their 
offices. 

The  declaration  of  rig;hts  aflerts  the  natural  freedom  and  equality  of  all  ; 
liberty  of  confciencc  ;  freodom  of  eledion,  and  of  the  prefs  ;  fubordina- 
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tf6n  of  the  military  to  the  civil  powers  ;  trial  by  jury  ;  fecuriiy  fiom  un- 
riealonable  fearches  and  feiziires  ',  1  right  to  an  equal  diftribution  of  jaftice; 
to  be  heard  in  criminal  profecutions  ;  to  petition  for  the  rcdrefs  of  grievan- 
ces ;  to  bear  arras  J  and  to  emigrate  from  the  ilate.  It  declares  that  all 
pow-er  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  that  they  may,  at  any  time,  alter 
their  form  of  government ;  that  no  perfon  ihall  be  obliged  to  maintain 
religious  worfhip,  or  fupport  any  miniftry  ;  that  all  perfons  believing  in  the 
being  of  a  God,  and  a  fiiture  lliate  of  rewards  and  punifllmcnts,  are  eli- 
gible to  office  ;  that  la1,vs  cannot  be  fufpended  bat  by  the  legifiaiure  ;  that 
all  perfons  ihall  be  bailable,  unlefs  fbr  capital  offences,  when  the  proof  is 
evident,  or  prelumption  ftrong  ;  that  every  debtor  fliaJl  be  relealed  froni 
pnfon,  on  delivering  his  eftate  to  his  creditors,  according  to  law,  except 
there  be  rtrong  prefumpdon  of  fraud  ;  that  the  privileges  cf  the  v/nt  o^La- 
beas  c-orpus  Ihaii  not  be  fufpended  but  in  tiiiie  of  rebellion,  or  public  dan- 
ger ;  that  no  ex  pojl  fuBo  law  fnall  be  made  \  that  no  perfon  iliall  be  attaint- 
ed by  the  kgillature>  or  forfeit  his  eflate  for  longer  term  than  his  own  life ; 
that  no  title  fif  nobility^  or  hereditary  diillnftion,  ftall  ever  be  granted. 
The  foregoing  conititution  V/aS  ratified  irt  1790* 

Among  other  ufeful  laws  of  this  ftate,  of  a  public  hrlture,  are,  one  that 
(declares  all  rivers  and  creeks  to  be  highways — a  law  for  the  emancipation 
of  negroes,  already  mentioned — a  bankrupt  law',  nearly  on  the  model  of 
the  bankrupt  laws  of  England— a  law  commuting  hard  labour  for  a  long 
term  of  years,  fbr  death,  as  a  punifnijient  for  many  crimes  which  are  made 
capital  by  the  latv^  of  England,  Murder,  arfcn,  and  che  Cr  two  other 
crimes,  are  yet  punilhed  \vith  death- 

FoRTSj  &C,]  On  Mud  Ifland  is  t  citadel,  and  a  fort  riot  completedi 
Oppcfite  Mud  Ifland,  on  a  fand  bar,  a  large  pier  has  been  created,  as  the 
foundation  for  atjatter,'i  to  make  a  crofs  fire.  The  gariifon  about  to  be 
ereded  by  the  United  States,  at  Prefque  tile,  will  be  upon  a  very  com- 
manding fpoti  jiift  oppofite  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  The  town  com- 
mences thirty  yards  v/eft  of  the  old  Britilh  fort,  leaving  a  vacancy  of  600 
ynrds;  ■which  will  ferve  for  a  military  parade  and  public  v/alk,  o.nd  add 
much  to  the  beaurv  of  the  place.  The  toWT),  which  is  now  building,  will 
extend  nearly  three  miles  along  the  lake  and  one  mile  back. 

New  Intentions.]  Thcfc  have  been  numerous  and  ufeful.  Among 
bthers  are  the  following  :  A  nctv  mode!  of  the  planetary  worlds,  by  Mr. 
Pvittenhoufe,  commonly,  but  improperly  called  an  orrery^ — a  quadrant,  by 
Mr.  Godfrey^  called  by  the  plagiary  name  (£  Hadley's  quadrant — afteam 
boat,  fo  eonllruifled,  as  that  by  the  aiTutance  of  ftea.r^,  operating  on  cer- 
tain machinery  within  the  boat,  it  moves  with  confiderable  rapidity  againfb 
the  ftream,  ^vithout  the  aid  of  hands.  MefTrs.  Fitch  and  Rumfay  con- 
tend with  each  other,  for  the  honour  of  this  invention.  Befides  thefe 
there  have  been  invented  many  manufaduring  machines,  for  carding,  fpin- 
hing,  winnowing,  &c.  which  perforin  ah  immenfe  deal  of  tvork  with  very 
little  manual  afliilance.*  Dr.  Franklin  the  great  improver  of  eledtrical  fei* 
erice  liad  great  merit  as  a  promoter  of  general  ufefiii  knowledge. 

History.]      Pennfvlvania  was  granted  by  king  Charles  IIw  to  Mr. 
Williarh  Peon,  fon  of  the  famotis  admiral  Penn,  in  confideration  of  his  ia- 
M  m  ther's 

*  *?ee  Philofophical  Tranfidjons  for  further  account^  of  Hfefal  difcoverles  aod  ia- 
veiuiens. 
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thei's  fervices  to  the  crown.*  Mr.  Penn's  petition  for  the  or.int  was  prc- 
fented  to  the  king  in  1680  ;  and  after  confiderable  delays,  occafioncd  by 
Lord  Baltimore's  apont,  who  apprehended  it  might  interfere  with  the 
Maryland  patent,  the  charter  of  Pennfyivania  received  the  voyal  fignature 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1681.  To  fecure  his  title  againll  all  claims,  and  pre- 
vent future  altercation,  Mr.  Penn  procured  a  quit  claim  deed  from  the 
duke  of  York,  of  all  the  lands,  covered  by  his  own  patent,  to  which  the 
duke  coul3  have  the  leaft  pretenfions.  This  deed  bears  date,  Augull  2 1 , 
1682.  On  the  24th  of  the  fame  month,  he  obtained  from  the  duke,  by 
deed  of  feofFment,  Newcafile,  with  twelve  miles  of  the  adiacent  territory, 
and  the  lands  fuuth  to  the  Hoarkills.  In  December  fuilov.'ing,  Mr.  Penn 
effected  a  union  of  the  lower  counties  with  the  province  of  PeBnfylvania.+ 

The  firft  frame  of  government  for  Pcnnfylvania  is  dated  in  1682.  By 
tliis  form,  all  Icgiflative  powers  were  vcfted  iri  the  governor  and  freemen 
of  the  province,  in  the  provincial  council,  and  a  general  ailembly.  The 
council  was  to  condft  of  feventy-lwo  members,  cliofen  by  the  freemen  ;  of 
whicli  the  governor  or  his  deputy  was  perpetual  prefident,  with  a  treble 
vote.  One-third  of  this  council  went  out  of  oifice  every  year,  and  tlieir 
feats  were  HippKcd  by  new  eledions. 

The  general  affembly  was  at  firft:  to  confifl  of  all  llie  frecnicn,  after- 
wards of  two  hundred,  and  never  to  exceed  five  hundred. 

In  1683  Mr.  Penn  offered  another  franie  of  government,  in  which 
the  number  of  reprcfentatives  was  reduced,  and  the  governor  veftcd  with 
a  ncgaf'roe  upon  all  bills,  palTed  irv  friTembly.  By  feveral  fpccions  argu- 
ments ih-"  pco])Ie  were  perfuaded  to  accept  this  frame  of  government. 

Not  long  after,  a  difputc  between  Mr.  Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore  re- 
quired the  former  to  go  to 'England,  and  he  committed  tiie  adminii'lration 
ofgovcrnrnent  to  five  commiflioncrs,  taken  from  the  ccH^cil.  In  16S6, 
Mr.  Penn  required  the  commifPioners  to  difTolvc  the  fram'e  of  government  j 
but  not  being  able  to  effeft  his  purpoH::,  he,  in  1688,  appointed  Capt.  Jolm 
Blackwell  iiis  deputy.  From  this  period,  tlie  proprietors  ufually  reildcd- 
in  England,  and  adrainiflered  the  governnr>€nt  by  deputies,  who  were  de- 
voted to  their  intereft.  Jealoufies  arofe  between  the  people  and  their 
governors,  which  never  ceafed  till  tl>e  late  revolution.  The  primaiy 
caufe  of  their  iealoufies,  was  an  attem])t  cf  tha  proprietary  to  extend  his 
own  power,  and  abridge  that  of  the  affembly  ;  and  tlie  confequence  was, 
incefTant  difputes  and  difTcnflons  in  the  legiflature. 

In  1689,  governor  Blackvv'ell,  finding  himfelf  oppofed  in  his  views,  had 
recourfe  to  artifice,  and  prevailed  on  certain  members  of  the  council  to 
withdraw  themfl.-lves  from  thejioufe  ;  thus  defeating  the  nieafures  of  the 
legiflature."}:  The  houfc  voted  tliis  to  be  tieachery,  and  addrefTeJ  the 
governor  on  the  occafion. 

In 

*  A  large  dcln  was  due  from  the  crown  to  Mr.  Ptnn,  a  part  of  uhicli  fie  oficreJ 
to  remit,  on  candirioii  lii  obtained  liis  gr.int.  Tliis,  wlutcver  l>eiitf^ol:nt  morivcs 
are  held  out  to  the  world,  mull  have  been  a  principal  confideration  wiili  the  king  in 
miktng  the  grant. 

+  Soe  Dr.  Franklin's  hiftoric.il  review  of  the  coiiftitution  and  government  of 
Fennl'ylvania,  p.  16. 

I  Two  inftancesofa  fecefllon  of  members  from  the  aiTembly,  with  limilar  views, 
have  taken  place  ruiae  (he  revolution,  and  Aeciu]  U>  b^ve  been  cop^  from  lU: 
example  in  1689. 
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In  1693,  ^^^  ^'"g  "^"^  queen  affiimed  the  government  into  their  own 
hands.  Col.  Fletcher  was  appointed  governor  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
fylvania  by  one  and  the  fame  commlirion,  with  equal  powers  in  both 
provinces.  By  this  commifllon,  the  number  of  counfellors  in  Pennfylva- 
nia  was  reduced. 

Under  the  adnliniftration  of  governor  Markham  irt  1696,  a  new  form 
of  government  was  eftabliflied  in  Pennfylvania.  The  eleiSion  of  the  coun- 
til  and  alfembly  now  became  annual,  and  the  legiflature,  v/ith  their  pow- 
ers-and  forms  of  proceeding,  was  new  modelled. 

In  1699,  the  proprietary  arrived  from  England  and  afTumed  the  reins 
of  government.  While  he  remained  in  Pennfylvania,  the  laft  chm-ter  of 
privileges  or  frame  of  government,  which  continued  till  the  revolution, 
was  agreed  upon  and  ellablifned.  This  was  completed  and  delivered  to 
the  people  by  the  proprietary,  October  18,  1701,  juft  on  his  embarking 
for  England.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Territory,  as  it  was  then  called,  or 
the  lower  counties,  refufed  to  accept  this  charter,  and  thus  feparated  thcm- 
.felves  from  the  province  of  Pennfylvaniat  They  afterwards  had  their 
own  aflembly,  in  which  the  governor  of  Pennfylvania  ufed  to  prefide. 

In  September,  1 700,  the  Sufquehannah  Indians  granted  to  Mr.  Penn 
all  their  lands  on  both  fides  the  river.  Tlie  Sufquehannah,  Shawanefe 
and  Pacomak  Indians-,  however,  entered  into  articles  of  agreement  with 
Mr.  Penn,  by  which,  on  certain  conditions  of  peaceable  and  friendly  be- 
haviour, they  were  permitted  to  fettle  about  the  head  of  Patomak,  in  the 
province  of  Pennfylvania.  The  Conoftoga  chiefs  alfo,  in  1701,  ratified 
the  grant  of  the  Sufquehannah  Indians,  made  the  preceding  year. 

In  1708,  Mn  Penn  obtained  from  the  Sachems  of  the  countr)'^,  a  con- 
firmation of  the  grants  made  by  former  Indians,  of  all  the  lands  from 
Duck  Creek  to  the  mountains,  and  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Sufquehan- 
nah. In  this  deed,  the  Sacliems  declared  that  '  they  had  feen,  and  heard 
read  divers  prior  deeds  which  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Penn  by  former 
chiefs.' 

While  Mr.  Penn  was  in  America,  he  erefted  Philadelphia  into  a  cor- 
poration. The  charter  wa5  dated  06i:ober  25,  1 701  ;  by  which  the  po- 
lice of  the  city  was  vefted  in  a  mayor,  recorder,  aldermen  and  commoa 
council,  with  power  to  inquire  into  treafons,  murders  and  other  felonies  ; 
and  to  inquire  into  and  punilh  fm.aller  crimes.  The  corporation  had  alfo 
extenfive  civil  jurifdiftion  ;  but  it  was  difiolved  at  the  late  revolution,  and 
Philadelphia  was  governed  like  other  counties  in  the  (late,  till  1 789,  whea 
it  was  again  incorjxjrated. 

By  the  favourable  terms  whicli  Mr.  Penn  offered  to  fettlers,  and  an 
unlimited  toleration  of  all  religious  denominations,  the  population  of  the 
province  was  extremely  rapid.  Notwithftanding  the  attempts  of  the  pro- 
prietary or  his  governors,  to  extend  his  own  power,  and  accumulate  prop- 
erty by  procuring  grants  from  the  people,  and  exempting  his  lands  from 
taxation,  the  government  was  generally  mild,  and  the  burdens  of  the  peo- 
ple by  no  means  opprefHve.  The  fellifh  dcfinns  of  the  proprietaries  were 
vigoroufiy  and  conftantly  opnofed  by  the  alTembly,  whofc  firmnefs  pre- 
ferved  the  charter  rights  of  the  province. 

From  the  firft  efbtblirhment  of  Pennfylvania,  a  fjiirit  of  difpu^e  appears 
to  have  prevailed  among  its  inhabitants.     During  the  lifetime  of  WilHam 
Penn,  the  conftitution  had  been  three  times  altered.     After  this  period,  the 
M  m  2  hiflory 
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hiftory  of  Pennfylvania  is  little  elfe  than  the  recital  of  the  quarrels  between' 
the  proprietaries,  or  their  governors,  and  the  affembly.  The  iiroprietariesr 
contended  for  the  right  of  exempting  their  lands  from  taxes  ;  to  which  the 
afieaibly  would  by  no  means  confent.  This  fubjecl  of  difpute  interfered  in 
almoft  every  quelHon,  and  prcveuted  the  moil:  faliitary  laws  from  being 
enadled.     This,  at  times,  fubjefted  the  people  t(»  great  inconveniences* 

At  the  revolution,  tfle  government  Was  abolilhed.  The  proprietaries 
were  abfent,  and  the  people,  by  their  reprefentatives,  formed  a  new  confti- 
tution  00  republican  principles.  The  proprietaries  were  excluded  from 
all  fhare  in  the  government,  and  the  legiflature  offeied  them  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thoufacd  pounds  in  lieu  of  all  quit  rents,  which  was  finally  ac- 
cepted. The  proprietaries  hov/ever  ftill  pofTefe  in  Pennfylvania  manj? 
large  trads  of  excellent  land* 

The  conftitution  eftabliflied  at  the  revolution  was  a  fource  of  party- 
If  irit.  The  chief  obje(5lion  of  thofe  who  difapproved  it,  w^as  to  a  legiflature- 
compofed  of  one  branch.  This  party  was  fiyled  republicans  ;  the  other,- 
Gonlfitutionalifts.  Their  efforts  Were  inceil^-mtly  exerted  to  render  each- 
other  odious,  and  to  fruftrate  and  thwart  the  meafures  brought  forward 
by  their  opponents*  IVuth  calls  on  us  to  declare,  t]>at  in  many  import- 
ant inftances,  the  d'eareft  interefts  of  the  community  were  iHcriiiced  t^ 
gratify  the  fpirit  of  faction,  and  that  neither  party  could  lay  jult  claim  to 
an  exemption  from  the  charge..  The  reins  of  government  were  alternate- 
ly poffeiTed  by  thefe  parties,  according  as  their  refpedive  meafiires  were 
popular  or  otherwife.  At  length  the  republicans  acquired  the  afcendancy,- 
and  the  conftitution  underwent  an  alteration  that  afTimilated  it  nearly  to 
the  federal.  conlt:ituxion>  ( 

At  prefent  the  ft;T±e  enjoys  a  high  degree  of  prolperity.  Her  popular 
tion  has  greatly  increaied.  Her  commerce  liouriihes.  New-  fettlemcnts' 
are  fpreading  in  various  direftlons. 

In  1793)  Philadelphia  was  viiltcd  with  a  fevere  fcourge,  the  yellov/- 
fever,  which  raged  with  uncommon  violence  for  above  three  months,  and 
in  that  ihort  time  fwept  off  nearly  five  thoufand  inhabitants.  The  humane 
efforts  of  a  committee  of  health,  appointed  by  the  citizens,  were  highly, 
inltrnmental  in  diminifhing  the  calamity.  A  few  weeks  after  this  difor- 
der  ceafed  to  raga,  the  trade  of  the  city  was  reilored  in  a  manner  incred- 
ible to  any  but  eye  witnefTes. 

The  j'ear  1794  was  diilinguiihed  by  ?ji  alarming  infinre(fKori  of  the  in-- 
habitants  in  the  weilern  counties  in  this  ftate,  the  cjlenfihk  caufe  of  which 
was  "difcontent  with  an  excife  upon  Whilkey."  The  real  caufe  was  not 
then  generally  known.  Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  this  affair,  (which 
for  a  time  tlireatcned  us  with  all  the  calamities  of  civil  war)  by  the  inter- 
cepted letter  of  Mr.  Fauchet.  From  this  letter,  this  infurrcction  appears- 
to  have  been  but  a  part  of  a  deep  laid  fcheme  to  involve  this  country  in 
fome  great  calamity.*  But  by  the  wife,  feafonable  and  decihve  meiifures 
ef  the  fuprerae    exacutlvc,  and  the  other  officers  of  govcxnincnt,  which 

were 

♦  "To  confine  the  prefent  ciifis  totlie  fimple  queftion  of  the  excife,  is  to  reduce  it- 
far  below  its  true  I'calc  ;  it  is  indubitably  coniicfted  with  a  general  expiofion  for 
fume  time  prepared  in  the  puBlic  miad,  but  which  this  local  and  precipitate  erup- 
tion will  caufe  to  na'.fcarry,  or  at  Icaft  check  for  a  long  time.  In  order  to  fee  the 
real  caufe,  in  order  to  calculate  the  effetl  and  the  conle^urnces,  we  murt  afcend  t»' 
the  uDsiii  of  the  parties  exilting  in  the  tkate,  and  retrace  their  progrefs." 

FaucbcVi  Litter. 
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v/erc  warmly  fupported  by  the  great  body  of  enlightened  citizens  through- 
out the  United  States,  this  daring  infurredion  was  quelled  almofl:  without 
bloodfhed  ;  tranquillity  was  reftored,  and  the  confidence  of  the  people 
Increafcd  in  the  ftahllity,  energy,  and  promptnefs  of  the  federal  government. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  among  all  the  able  writers  In  this  important 
ftate,  none  has  yet  gratified  the  public  with  its  interefting  hiftory.  As' 
that  is  not  prpfeflcdly  the  province  of  a  geographer;,  a  more  particular  de- 
tail of  hiftorical  fafts,  than  has  already  been  given,  will  not  be  expedted. 
We  fliall  therefore  conclude  with  the  following  lift  of.goverjiora. 

A  Lift  of  the  feveral  Proprietors,  G6vernors,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
[     ERNORs,  and  Presidents  of  the  Proviiicey  with  the  times  of  their 
^celpedive  admiaiflratioR. 

Proprietors. 

Tl^e  Honor^lle  William  Penn,  born  1 644,  died  1 7 1 8. 
Thomas  Penn,  and 

Richard  PjDna,  died  1771. 

John  Penn,  fen.  and 
John  Penn,  jun. 
Governors,  &c. 

J^kuienant  Governor,  William  Vtnn,Prvpr.  from  00..  l682,toAug.  1684. 
Prefident,  Thomas  Lloyd,  Aug.  16^4,  to  Dec.  1688. 

Doi'f.  Lt.  Governor,  John  Biackwell,  Dec.  1688,  to  Feb.  1689-90. 
Prejicient  and  Council  goytvntd,   Feb.  1689-90  to  April  26,  1693. 
Deputy  Governor,        Benjam,in  Fletcher,   26  April  1693,  to  3  June  1693. 
Lieutenant  Governor,  William  Markham,   3  June  1693,  to  Dec.  1699. 
iMutenant  Governor,  William  Penn.  Prop.   3  Dec.  1,699  to  I  Nov.  1701. 
Pept,  Lt.  Governor,  Andrew  Hamiltou,   \  Nov.  1 701,  to  Feb.   1702-3 
Prefident  and  Covncil  governed  Feb.  i  702-3  to  Feb.  I  703-4. 
JJept.  Lt.  Governor,  John  Evans,  Feb.  1703-4,  to  Feb.  1708-9. 
Charles  Gookin,  March  1 708-9,  to  1 7 1 7. 
Sir  William  Keitli,  Bart.    171  7  to  June  1726. 
Patrick  Gordon,  Juae  172^  to  1736. 
George  Thomas,   1738  to  1747. 
Prefident^  Anthony  Palmer,    1 747  to  1 748. 

^ep.  Lt.  Govei-nor^f  James  Hamilton,   1 748  to  061.  1 754. 

Robert  Hunter  Morris,  Od.  1754  to  19  Aug.  1756. 
William  Denny,    19  Auguft  1756  to  17  Nov.  1759. 
James  Hamilton    17  Nov.  1759  to  31  OA.  1763. 
John  Penn,   31  Oft,  1763  to  6  May  1771. 
Pre/ident,  James  Hamilton,  6  May  1771  to  16  Od.  1 771. 

Lieutenant  Goverj\er,  Richard  Penn,   16  0<5t.  1771. 

fThomas  Wharton,  March  1 777,  to  April  1778. 
Preftdents   of  the      Jofeph  Reed,   Oft.  1778  to  Od.  1 781. 
Supreme     Executive   j  William  Moore,  Nov.  1781  to  Nov.  1782. 
Council  of  the  State    j  John  Dickinfon,  Nov.  1782  to  Oft.  1785. 
pf  Pennfylvania,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Oft.  1785  to  Oft.  1788. 

[Thomas  Mifflin,  Oft.  1788  to  Oft.  1790. 

governor,  Thomas  Mifflin,  Oft.  1790. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 


Length  92")' 
Breadth  243 

Containing  2,000  fquare  miles,  or  i, 200,000  acre? 


between  i  38"  29'  30"  and  39^  54'  N.  latitude. 

|_Mc;rid.  c/  PhiladeL  and  0°  40'  W.  longitude. 


BOUNDARIKS   A 


ND  Name  1  "O  OUNDED  on  the  eaft,  by  the  river 
'-^  J3  and  bay  of  the  fame  name,  and  the 
Atlantic.  Ocean  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  a  line  from  Fenewick's  Ifland,  in  lati- 
tude 38^  zg'  30'',  drawn  v;eft  till  it  intcjfcfts  what  is  commonly  called 
the  tangent  line,  dividing  it  from  the  ftale  of  Maryland  ;  on  the  wefl,  by 
thefaid  tangent  line,  palling  northward  up  the  pcninfuLl,  tilHi  touches  the 
weftern  part  cf  the  territorial  circle  ;  and  thence  on  the  north,  by  the 
iaid  circle,  defcribed  with  a  radius  of  twelve  miles  about  the  town  oi 
NewcaiHe,  which  divides  tliis  (late  from  Pennfylvania. 

I'his  ftate  appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Lord  Dclawar,  whq 
completed  the  fettlement  of  Virginia. 

Civil  Divisions.]  This  (late  is  divided  into  three  counties,  which 
are  Hibdivided  into  hundreds. 


Counties. 

No.  ml  ah. 

'ilcva. 

C!.i.-fTc'U':!S 

New  Castle 

19,686 

2562 

Ntwcaftle 

Kent 

18,920 

2300    • 

Dover 

Sussex 

20,488 

4025 

Lewes 

Total        59»oy+ 


8887 


Before  the  revolution  this  diftri^  of  country  v/as  denominated,  "  Th 
three  lower  coutit'ies" 

Rivers  and  Creeks.]  The  eaftern  fide  of  the  ftate  is  indented  with 
a  large  number  of  creeks,  or  fma|l  rivers,  which  generally  have  a  fliorl 
courfe,  fuft  banks,  numerous  fhoals,  and  are  fkirted  widi  very  extenfivc 
raarilics,  and  empty  into  the  river  and  b;iy  of  Delaware.  In  the  fouthern 
and  wcftern  parts  of  this  {tate,  fpring  the  head  waters  of  Pocomokc, 
Wicomico,  Nanticoke,  Choptank,  Cheilcr,  Safltifras  and  Bohemia  rivers, 
all  failing  into  Chcfapcak  bay  ;  fume  of  them  arc  navigable  20  or  30 
miles  into  the  country,  for  veifels  of  50  or  6o  tons. 

Public  Improvements.^  Juft  before  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  a  work  pf  confidcruble  importance  was  begun  at  Lewes,  in  the  fouth- 
ern part  of  the  (hue,  viz.  the  crcflion  of  a  bridge  and  caufeway  from  the 
town,  over  the  creek  and  m;ir(h  to  the  oppoi'ite  cape.  This  expeiifive 
v/ork  was  jull;  tomplftted  when  the  Britifh  Ihips  firlt  came  into  the  road  of 
Lewes.  In  order  to  prevent  top  eafy  a  communication,  they  partially 
rcincvcd  it  ;  and  it  being  afterwards  negltdkd,  it  was  in  complete  ruins 
at  the  clofe  of  the  war.  A  bridge  upon  the  fame  plan,  but  upon  a  new 
foundation,  has  lately  been  created,  at  the  fole  cxpcnfe  of  individuals.  It 
extends  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  fri)ni  the  town  to  the  beach,  over  a 
wide  cieck  and  niirflt.  The  inhabitants  arc  compenfatcd  for  their  ex- 
j)cnfc,  by  th.e  facility  of  the  con)4nui3icaticu  between  the  town  and  tha 
cr.pc. 

Several 
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SiTUATlOM  AND  ExTENT. 

betwen  -[  ^^^  ~^'  3°"  ^"^'39°  54'  N.  latitude. 

(^Merid.  oi"  Philadel.  and  o°  40'  W.  longitude. 


Length  92 1 . 
Breadth  243 

Containing  2,000  fquare  miles,  or  1,200,000  acres. 

■D  Mil)  OUNDED  on  the  eaft,  by  the  river 

Boundaries  AND  JName.J     B-\        ,   ,         r»i,    r  j    t' 

AJ   and  bay  or  the  lame  name,  and  the 

Atlantic  Ocean  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  a  line  from  Fenewick's  Ifland,  in  lati- 
tude 38''  29'  30'',  drawn  v/eft  till  it  intcifcL^ts  v.hat  is  commonly  called 
the  tangent  line,  dividing  it  from  the  ftate  of  Maryland  ;  on  the  welt,  by 
thefaid  taagent  line,  pailing  northv/ard  up  the  pcninfuh,  tilt  it  touches  the 
v.-eftein  part  of  the  territorial  circle  ;  and  thence  on  tlie  north,  by  the 
laid  circle,  defcribed  with  a  radius  of  twelve  miles  about  the  town  of 
Newcaiile,  which  divides  this  ftate  from  Fennfylvania. 

This  ft:ate  appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Lord  Dclawar.^  whq. 
completed  the  fettlement  of  Virginia.  ' 

Civil  Divisions.]  This  ftats  is  divided  into  three  counties,  whichi 
are  fabdivided  into  hundreds. 


Cli.-fTctr^'.s. 

Ncwcaftlc 

Dover 

Lewes 


Counties. 

No.  InLi!'. 

■a.-.-^-s. 

New  Castle 

19,686 

2562 

Kent 

18,920 

2300 

Sussex 

20,488 

4025 

Total 


59>"y4 
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Before  the  revolution  this  dlftriil  of  country  v/as  denominated,  "  Tl^d^ 
three  loivcr  coiiTit/es." 

Rivers  and  Creeks.]  The  eaftern  fide  of  the  ftate  is  Indented  witl^ 
a  large  number  of  creeks,  or  fmajl  rivers,  wlilch  generally  liave  a  Hiort 
courfe,  foft  banks,  numerous  Ihoals,  and  are  Ikirted  with  very  extenlivc 
marilics,  and  empty  into  the  river  and  b;'y  of  Delaware.  In  the  fouthern 
and  wcftern  parts  of  this  ftate,  fi-ring  the  head  waters  of  Pocomoke, 
Wicomico,  Nanticoke,  Choptank,  Chefter,  Sallafras  and  Bohemia  rivers, 
all  falling  into  Chefapcak  bay  ;  fome  of  them  arc  navigable  20  or  30 
miles  into  the  country,  for  velfels  of  50  or  60  tons. 

Public  Improvements.^  Juft  before  the  commencement  of  tlie 
war,  a  work  of  confidcrable  importance  was  begun  at  Lewes,  in  the  fouth- 
ern part  of  the  fbtc,  viz.  the  crctflion  of  a  bridge  and  caufeway  from  tlu- 
town,  over  the  creek  and  marih  to  the  oppolite  cape.  This  expenli\c 
v/ork  was  juft  tom]>!etcd  when  the  Britilh  ihips  fait  came  into  the  road  <.  f 
Lewes.  In  order  to  ])rcvcnt  too  eafy  a  communication,  they  partially, 
rcmcvtd  it  ;  and  it  being  afterwards  negledled,  it  was  in  complete  ruina 
at  the  clofc  of  the  war.  A  bridge  u])on  the  fame  plan,  but  upon  a  new 
foundation,  has  lately  been  crcif'ed,  at  the  fole  cxptnfe  of  individuals.  It 
extends  about  a  quaiter  of  a  mile,  from  the  town  to  the  beach,  over  a 
wide  cieck  and  niarfli.  The  inhabitants  are  compenfatcd  for  their  tx- 
pcnfe,  by  the  facility  of  tl^c  cpmfminkaticD  between  the  town  and  tin 

Several 
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Seveial  canals,  in  different  parts  of  the  ftate,  are  contemplated,  one 
of  which  is  down  the  waters  of  tlie  Brandywine. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil!       The  ftate  of  Delaware,  the  upper 
AND    Productions.  J  parts  of  the  county  of  Newcaftle  ex- 

H-epted,  is,  to  fpeak  generally,  extremely  low  and  level.  Large  Quantities 
cf  ftagnant  v/ater^  a<:  particular  feafons  of  the  year,  overfpreading  a  great 
]  roportion  of  the  land,  render  it  equally  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  agricul- 
iurc,  and  injurious  to  the  healbi  of  the  inhabitants.  The  fpine,  or  higheft- 
ridge  of  the  peninfula,  runs  through  the  (late  of  Delaware,  inclined  to  the 
taftern  or  Delaware  fide.  It  is  defignated  in  Suffex,  Iveat,  and  part  of 
Newcaftle  county,  bv  a  jemarkable  chain  of  fwamps,  from  which  the  wa- 
ters defcend  on  each  fide,  pafTmg,  on  the  eaft,  to  the  Delaware,  and  on 
■the  well  to  the  Chcfapeak.  Many  of  tlie  fnrubs  and  plants,  growing  in 
thefe  fwamps,  are  fimi'ar  to  thofe  found  on  the  higheft  mountains. 

Delaware  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  ftate-  It  includes  a  very  fertile 
Jraft  of  country ;  and  fcarcely  any  part  of  rfie  union  can  be  fettled  more 
adapted  to  the  different  purpofes  of  agriculture,  or  in  which  a  great  vari- 
ety of  the  moft  ufeflil  produftlons  can  be  fo  conveniently  and  plentifiiljy 
reared.  The  foil  along  the  Delaware  river,  and  from  8  to  10  miles  in- 
to the  interior  country-,  is  generally  a  rich  clay,  producing  large  timber, 
and  well  adapted  to  the  various  purpcjfes  of  agriculture.  From  thence  to 
the  fwamps  above  mentioned,  the  foil  is  light,  fandy  and  of  an  inferior 
quality. 

The  general  aipeft  of  the  country  is  very  favourable  for  cultivation. 
Excepting  fome  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  county  of  Newcafte,  the  fur- 
face  of  .the  ftate  is  very  little  broken  or  irregular.  The  heights  of  Chrif- 
tiana  are  lofty  ar.d  commanding ;  fome  of  the  hills  of"  Brandvwine  are 
rough  and  ftony  ;  but  defcending  from  thefe,  and  a  few  others,  the  lower 
country  is  fo  little  diverfified  as  almoft  to  form  one  extended  plain.  In 
the  county  of  Newcaftle,  the  foil  confifts  of  a  ftrong  clay  ;  in  Kent,  there 
:s  a  confiderable  mixture  of  faod  ;  and  in  Suffex,  the  quantity  of  f  md  al- 
together predominates.  Wheat  is  the  flaple  of  this  ftate.  It  grows  here 
in  fuch  perfe>n^ion  as  not  only  to  be  particularly  fought  by  the  manufacfi- 
urers  of  flour  throughout  the  union,  but  alfo  to  be  diftinguifhed  and  pre- 
ferred, for  its  fuperior  qudlities,  in  foreign  markets.  Tliis  \\heat  poffef- 
fes  an  uncommon  foftnefs  and  whiteijefs,  very  favourable  to  the  manu- 
ia(5tures  of  fuperfine  flour,  and  in  other  refpefls  far  exceeds  the  ""ard  and 
'dinty  grains  raifed  in  general  on  the  higher  lands.  Befides  wheat,  this 
flate  generally  produces  plentiful  crops  of  Indian  corn,  bailey,  rje,  oats, 
flax,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes.  It  abounds  in  natural  and  artificial  mead- 
ows, containing  a  large  variety  of  grafle;.  Hemp,  cotton,  ;iji  filk,  if  prop- 
erly attended  to,  doubtlefs  would  flc>irifh  very  well. 

The  county  of  Suffex,  befides  producing  a  confiderable  quantity  of 

i.un,  particularly  of  Indian  corn,  poffeifes  excellent  grazing  lands.     This 

^ounty  aho  exports  very  large  quantities  of  lumber,  obtained  chiefly  from 

an^extenfive  fwamp,  called  the  Indian   River  or,  Cyprefs   Swpmp,  lying 

artly  witliin  this  flate,  and  partly  in  the  ftate  of  Maryland.      This  morafs 

itends  fix  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  nearly  twelve  from  north  to  fouth, 

including  an  area  of  nearly  fifty  thoufand  acres  of  land.     The  whole  of 

this  fwamp  is  a  high  and  level  bafon,  very  wet,  though  undoubtedly  the 

jngheft  land  between  the  fea  and  the  bay,  whence  the  Pokomoke  defcends 
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OQ  one  fide,  and  Indian  River  and  St.  Martin's  on  the  other.    This  fwamp 
contains  a  great  variety  of  plants,  trees,  wild  bcails,  birds  and  reptiles. 

Chief  Towns.]  XVilmington  is  ri  pleai'ant  tov/n,  north  latitude  39° 
43'  18",  27  miles  foulhweft  of  Thiladclphia,  containing  about  500  hoii- 
f(-s  niolUy  brick,  and  3,000  inhabitants.  It  is  fituated  two  miles  v/eft  qf 
the  river  Delaware,  between  Chriftiana  and  Brandywine  creeks,  which, 
jit  this  pUce,  are  about  one  mile  from  each  other ;  but,  uniting  below  the 
town,  they  join  the  Delaware  in  one  ftr^^i'-Jij  400  yards  at  the  mouth — 
the  file  of  the  principal  part  of  the  town  is  the  fouthwc'i  fide  of  a  hill, 
which  rift?  1 09  feet  above  the  tide.  On  the  northeaft  fide  of  the  fame 
hill,  there  are  13  n\ills  for  grain,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  handfomc 
dwelling  houfcs,  which  form  a  beautiful  append;',ge  to  the  town.  The 
jChrilViana  admits  yeffcls  of  14  feet  drauglit  of  water  to  the  towp,  and  thofe 
of  fix  feet  draught  eight  miles  further,  where  the  navigation  ends  ;  and 
the  Brandywine  admits  thofe  of  feven  fj:et  draught  to  the  mills.  About 
the  year  1735,  the  firft  houfes  were  built  at  this  place  ;  and  the  town  wa? 
incorporated  a  fe^/  years  afterwards.  Irs  offirers  arc  two  burgelfes,  fix 
afliftants,  and  two  conftables,  all  of  whom  are  chofen  annually.  There 
are  C\<  places  of  public  worihip,  viz.  tv/o  of  Prefbyterians,  one  of  Friend?, 
one  of  ^Ipifcopalians,  one  of  Mcihodifts,  and  one  of  Baptiffs.  Ther«  is  al- 
fo  a  public  edifice,  JDuilt  offtonc,  1^0  feet  in  front,  and  40  feet  in  depth, 
three  (lories  high,  for  the  reception  of  the  paupers  of  Newcallle  county. 
There  is  alfo  another  ftone  building,  wliich  was  originally  intended  for  ari 
academy,  where  a  fchool  was  fupjjortcd  fonie  time  with  confiderable  rep- 
utation j  but,  through  a  defeat  in  the  conftitution  of  the  feminary,  op 
fome  other  caufes,  this  building  has,  of  late,  been  entirely  neglected  as  4 
place  of  tuition.  •  There  are,  however,  neatly  300  cJMldren  in  the  diffcrr 
ent  fchools  of  the  town.  '  A  market  is  held  twice  a  week,  ^d  is  well 
fupplied  with  provifions.  Almoft  the  whole  of  the  foreign  exports  oi 
Delaware  are  from  this  place  :  the  trade  from  this  (tate  to  Philadelphia  is 
great,  being  the  principal  fource  whence  that  city  dr;iws  its  ftaple  com- 
modity. No  Icf-.  than  265,000  barrels  of  flour,  300,000  bufhelg  of  wheat, 
170,000  bufliels  of  Indian  corn,  t^efidcs  barley,  oats,  flaxfeed,  paper,  flit 
iroif,  fnuff,  falted  provifions,  &c.  &c.  to  a  very  confiderable  amount,  arc 
annually  fcnt  from  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  ftatt  j  of  which  the  Chrif- 
tiana is  by  far  the  moft  produ^ive,  and  probably  many  times  as  much  fo 
as  an\  y»'-icr  ^-rcck  or  river  of  like  magnitude  in  the  union — 24?'^°"  ^'''■- 
rcls  ot  .iour^  ^^d  other  articles,  to  the  amount  of  80,000  dollars  more, 
bcmg  from  j),jg  ^,^^.^1^  .  (,f  ^vhich,  to  the  value  of  550,000  dollars,  ar^ 
inaanufj|C^y^(,j  on  its  northern  bank,  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  nav- 
igation. An^ong  other  pranchcs  of  induftty  exercifed  in  and  near  Wil- 
mington, are,  i>  cotton  manufav.^or7  in  confiderable  forwardncfs  :  a  bolt- 
ing ("loth  msnufa^^orv  has  lately  been  eflablifhed  by  an  ingenious  Euro- 
pean ;  both  of  which  promife  fair  to  be  a  lading  advantage  to  the  country. 
In  the  county  of  Newcaftle  arc  fcvcral  fulling-mills,  two  foutt"  mills,  one 
|litlinn-mill,  four  pape.-  mills,  andfixtv  mills  for  grinding  grain,  all  of  whirl) 
are  turned  by  water.  But  though  Wilminpton  and  its  neighbourhood  are 
probably  already  the  grfatri}  feat  of  manufiu'lurcs  in  the  United  States 
yet,  th''y  arc  rap.ible  of  being  much  improi'ed  in  this  rcfpe(5>,  as  the  coun- 
try is  hilly  and  abounds  with  running  water;  tlie  Brandywine  alone  might, 
^viih  a  moderate  cxpcnfe,  whco  compared  with  the  otyedl,  be  brought  t« 
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ihe  tep  of  the  hill  upon  which  Wilmington  is  fituated,  whercbj'  a  fall  fuf: 
ficient  for  forty  mills,  in  addition  to  thofe  already  built,  would  be  obtain- 
ed. Tlie  heij^hts  near  Wilmington  afford  a  number  of  agreeable  prof- 
pefts  ;  from  fome  of  which  may  be  feen  the  town,  the  adjacent  meadows, 
iind  four  adjoining  ftates.  No  regular  account  of  the  births  and  burials 
has  been  kept,  but  the  place  is  healthy.  The  number  of  children  under 
iixteen,  is  probably  equal  to  that  of  any  town  which  is  not  more  populor.s, 
jand,  accc'ding  to  an  accurate  account  taken  the  year,  1794,  there  were 
upwards  of  160  perfons  above  60  years  old.  The  legiflature  of  this  ftate, 
in  1 796,  palled  an  ad  to  incorporate  a  bank  in  this  town. 

Dover,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  is  the  feat  of  government.  It  ftands  on 
Jones'  creek,  a  few  miles  from  the  Delaware  river,  and  confifts  of  about 
100  houfes,  principally  of  brick.  Four  ftreets  interfed  each  other  at 
right  angles,  whofe  incidencies  form  a  fpacious  parade,  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  vv^hich  is  an  elegant  (tate  houfe  of  brick.  The  town  has  a  lively  ap- 
pearance and  drives  on  a  eonfiderable  trade  with  Philadelphia.  Wheat  i§ 
the  principal  article  of  export.  The  landing  is  five  or  fix  miles  from  the 
vown  of  Dover. 

Newcastle  is  j^  miles  beiow  Philadelphia,  and  agreeably  fituated  on 
the  weft  bank  of  Delaware  river.  It  was  firft  fettled  by  the  Swedes,  about 
jthe  year  1627,  and  called  Stockholm.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  the 
Dutch,  and  called  New  Amiterdam.  When  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englidi,  it  was  called  by  its  prefe&t  name.  It  contains  about  60  houfes 
wliich  have  the  afpecT:  of  decay,  and  was  formerly  the  feat  of  government. 
This  is  the  firft  town  that  was  fettled  on  Delaware  river. 

MiLFORD  is  fituated  at  the  fource  of  a  finall  river,  15  miles  from  Del- 
aware bay,  and  150  louthward  of  Philadelphia.  This  town,  which  con- 
tains about  80  houfes,  has  been  built,  except  one  houfe,  fince  the  revolu- 
tion. It  is  laid  out  with  much  good  tafte,  and  is  by  no  means  difagreea- 
l)Ie.     The  inhabitants  are  Epifcopa'ians,  Quakers  and  Methodifts. 

Duck  Creek  Gross  Roads,  is  12  miles  northwell  from  Dover,  and 
has  80  or  90  houfes,  which  ftand  on  one  ftreet.  It  carries  on^  eonfider- 
able trade  v/ith  Philadelphia,  and  i?  one  of  the  largeft  wheat  markets  in  the 
itate.      Kent  is  alfo  a  place  of  eonfiderable  trade. 

Port  Pesn  is  fituated  upon  the  fhore  of  the  Delaware,  ten  miles  fouth 
of  Newcaftle.  It  contains  but  fevy  inhabitants;  and  ii;s  commerce  is  fmall. 
Newport  is  fituated  upxin  the  Christiana  Creek,  three  miles  weft  of 
Wilmington.  It  contains  about  200  inhabitants.  The  principal  bufinefs 
is  to  tranfport  flour  to  Philadelphia,  and  to  bring  in  return  foreign  articles 
for  the  confumption  of  the  country. 

Chriftiana  bridge  is  at  the  head  of  the  navigable  part  of  the  Chriftiana, 
eight  miles  foutliweft  of  Wilmington.  It  contains  about  200  inhabitants. 
Its  commerce  is  fimilar  to  that  of  Newport,  but  fomewbat  more  eonfider- 
able ;  being  the  greateft  carrying-place  between  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Delaware,  and  Chefapeak,  which  are  1 3  roiles  afunder  at  this  place. 

Appoquinimink  bridge  is  23  miles  louth  of  Wilmington  ;  the  village 
contains  aiiout  200  inhabitants.  The  principal  bufinefs  is  the  tranfporta- 
tion  of  flour  and  grain  to  Philadelphia  and  Brandywine,  and  the  fale  of 
foreign  goods  for  the  cOnfumption  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Lewes  is  fituated  a  few  miles  above  the  light-houfe,  on  Cape  Henlo- 
pen.     It  contains  about  150  houies,  built  chiefly  on  a  ftreet  which  is  more 

than 
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than  three  miles  in  length,  and  extending  along  a  creek  which  feparatee 
the  town  from  the  pitch  of  the  cape.  The  fituation  is  high,  and  conv- 
niands  a  full  prolped  of  tlic  light-houfe,  and  the  fea.  The  court-houfe 
itiid  gaol  are  commodious  buildings,  and  give  an  air  of  importance  to  the 
town.  The  fituation  of  this  place  mufl  at  foine  future  time  render  it  of 
conliderable  importance.  Placed  at  tlie  entrance  of  a  bay,  which  is  crowd- 
ed with  vcfllls  from  all  pans  of  the  w  orld,  and  which  is  frequently  clofed 
vvith  ice  a  part  of  the  winter  feafon,  ncceffity  feems  to  require,  and  nature 
icems  to  Jup^fell,  tlie  forming  tliis  port  into  a  harbour  for  ihipping.  Noth» 
ing  has  prevented  this  heretofore,  but  the  deficiency  of  water  in  the  creek. 
This  want  can  be  clieapiy  and  eafily  fuppiied  by  a  fmall  canal,  fo  as  to 
aftoid  a  pafiage  for  the  waters  of  Rehoboth  into  Lewes  creek,  which  would 
enfure  an  adequate  fupply.  The  circumjacent  country  is  beautifidly  di- 
verfified  with  hills,  wood,  ftreams  and  lakes,  foiming  an  agreeable  con- 
traft  to  the  naked  fandy  beach,  which  terminates  in  the  cape  ;  but  it  is 
greatly  infcfted  with  mulketoes  and  fand  flies. 

Literature.]  The>e  is  no  college  in  this  ftate.  There  is  an  acad- 
emy at  Newark,  incorporated  in  1769.  The  legiflature,  during  their 
fcflion  in  January,  1796,  pafTcd  an  adl  to  create  a  fund  for  the  eftab- 
li/hment  of  fchools  throughout  the  llate. 

Tr^ide  and  Manufactures.]  We  have  already  mentioned  wheat 
as  the  ftaple  commodity  of  this  flate.  This  is  manufactured  into  iiour 
and  exported  in^  large  quaniities.  The  exports  from  the  port  of  Wil- 
rjington,  where  a  number  of  fquare  rigged  vefTels  are  owned,  for  the  year 
J  7{:'6,  in  tl^e  article  of  liour,  was  20,783  barrels  fupcrfinc,  457  do.  com- 
mon, 256  do.  middling,  and  346  do.  fliip  llufF.  The  manufa^hire  of 
^our  is  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  pcrfecftion  in  this  ftate  than  in  any 
others  in  the  Union.  Befides  the  well  conftrue^ed  mills  on  Red  clay  and 
Vv'hite  clay  creeks,  and  other  ftrea.ms  in  different  parts  of  the  llate,  the 
celebrated  collcdrion  of  mills  at  Brandywine  merit  a  particular  dcfcription. 
Here  are  to  be  feen,  at  one  view,  12  merchant  mills  (befides  a  fav/  mill) 
which  have  double  that  number  of  pairs  of  (lunes,  all  oi  faperlor  dimen- 
fions,  and  excellent  conllru<ftion.  Thcfe  mills  arc  3  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  creek  on  which  they  ftand,  half  a  nule  from  Wilmington,  and  27 
from  Philadelphia,  on  the  polt  road  from  the  ealicrn  to  the  fouthern  ftates. 
They  arc  called  the  Brandjwine  mills,  from  the  {beam  on  which  they 
ure  creded.  This  ftream  rifes  near  the  Welch  mountains  in  Pennfylva- 
nia,  and,  after  a  winding  courfe  of  30  or  40  miks  through  falls,  which 
furniih  numerous  feats  (130  of  which  are  already  occupied)  for  every  f])e- 
cies  of  water  works,  empties  into  Chriltiana  creek,  near  Wilmington. 
The  quantity  of  wheat  manufactured  at  thefc  mills,  annuallv,  is  not  accu- 
rately afcerumed.  It  is  cllimated,  however,  by  the  bell  informed  on  the 
lubjcvl't,  t!iat  thd'c  mills  can  grind  400,000  buihels  in  a  year.  But  al- 
though they  are' capable  of  manufaduring  this  quantity  yeai^',  ye;  fiom 
tlic  riilliculty  of  procuring  a  permanent  fupply  of  grain,  the  inlbibility  of 
the  flour  market  and  otlier  circumilances,  tliere  are  not  commonly  mor. 
than  from  about  29010  300,000  buihels  of  wheat  and  corn  manufactured 
here  annually.  In  the  fall  of  1 789,  and  fpring  of  1 790,  there  were  mad> 
;tt  the  Brandywine  mills  50,000  barrels  of  fupertine  flour,  1,354  do.  ol 
»:oir.mon,  400  do.  middling,  as  many. of  fhip  Huff,  and  2,000  do.  corn 
uKai.    The  quantity  of  v/ln.a  L:.:d  corn  ground,  from  which  this  flour,  &i- 

was 
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\vas  made,  was   308,000  bufhels,  equal  to  the  export  in  thofc  articles 
from  tlio  port  of  Philadelphia  for  the  lame  year. 

Thefe  mills  give  employ  to  about  200  perfons,  viz.  about  40  to  tend 
■-  the  mills,  from  50  to  70  coopers,  to  make  caflcs  for  the  flour,  a  fufficicnt 
number  to  man  12  Hoops  of  about  30  tons  each,  which  are  employed  in 
the  tranlportation  of  the  wheat  and  flour,  the  reft  in  various  other  occupa- 
tions connc6led  with  the  mills.  The  navigation  quite  to  thefe  mills  is 
fuch,  that  a  vcffei  carrying  i,cco  bufnels  of  v;heat  may  be  laid  along  fide 
of  any  of  thefe  mills  ;  and  befide  fome  of  them  the  water  is  of  fuff^icient 
depth  to  admit  velfels  of  twice  the  above  fize.  The  vefl'cls  are  unleaded 
with  aftonifhipg  expedition.  There  have  been  inftances  of  1,000  bi;l]iels 
being  carried  to  the  height  of  4  ftories  in  4  hours.  It  is  frequently  the 
cafe  that  vefiels  with  i  ,000  bufhels  of  wheat  come  up  with  flood  tide,  un- 
lade and  go  away  the  fucceeding  ebb  v/ith.300  barre-ls  of  flour  on  board. 
In  confequence  of  the  machines  introduced  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Oliver 
Evans,  three-quarters  of  the  manual  labour  before  found  neccflary  is  now 
fufficient  for  every  purpofe.  By  means  of  thefe  machines,  when  made 
ufe  of  in  the  full  extent  propofed  by  the  inventor,  the  wheat  will  be  re- 
ceived on  the  fliallop's  deck — thence  carried  to  the  Ripper  loft  of  the  mill 
; — and  a  confiderable  portion  of  tlie  fame  returned  in  flour  on  the  lower 
floor,  ready  for  packing,  without  the  afliftance  of  manual  labour  but  in  a 
very  fmall  degree,  in  proportion  to  the  bufinefs  done.  The  tranfportation 
of  flour  from  the  milk^  to  the  port  of  Wilmington,  does  not  require  half  an 
hour,  and  it  is  frequently  the  cafe  that  a  cargo  is  taken  from  the  mills  and 
delivered  at  Philadelphia  the  fiinie  day,  The  fituation  of  thefe  mills  i§ 
very  pleafant  and  healthful.  The  firft  mill  was  built  here  about  50  years 
lince.  There  is  nov/  a  fmall  town  of  40  houfes,  principally  ftone  and 
brick,  which,  together  with  the  mills  and  the  vefiels  loading  and  unload- 
ing befide  them,  furnifli  a  charming  profped  from  tlie  bridge,  from  whence 
they  are  all  in  full  view. 

Befides  the  wheat  and  flour  trade,  this  flate  exports  lumber  and  variotis 
other  articles.  The  amount  of  exports  for  the  year  ending  September 
30th,  1791,  was  119,878  dollars,  93  cents, — ditto  1792,  133,972  dol- 
lars, 27  cents, — ditto  1793,  93?559  dollars,  45  cents, — ditto  1794, 
207,985  dollars,  33  cents, — ditto  1795,  158,041  dollars,  2i  cents. 

Light-House. j  The  light-houfe,  near  the  town  of  Lewes,  was 
burnt  in  1777.  Since  the  war  it  has  been  completed  and  handfomely  re- 
paired. It  is  a  fine  ftone  ftrudure,  8  ftories  high  ;  the  annual  expenfe 
of  which  is  eftimated  at  about  650/.  currency. 

RelicJion.j  In  this  ftate  there  is  a  variety  of  religious  denomina- 
tions. Of  the  Prefijyterian  fe>5l,  there  are  24  churches — of  the  Epifcopal, 
14 — of  the  Baptift,  7 — of  the  Methodift,  a  confiderable  number,  efpecial- 
ly  in  the  two  lower  counties  of  Kent  and  Sufliex  :  the  num.ber  of  their 
churches  is  not  exadUy  afcertained.  Befides  thefe  there  is  a  Swedifh 
Church  at  Wilmington,  which  is  one  pf  the  oldeft  churches  in  the  United 
States. 

Population.]      See  table  of  divifions. 

Militia.]  The  militia  of  this  ftate  conftitute  one  divifion,  contain- 
ing three  brigades,  one  in  each  county.  Each  brigad.e  contains  three  regi- 
Cients. 

Minerals.] 
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Minerals.]  In  the  county  of  Suffer,  among  the  branches  of  the 
Nant!coke  river,  Inrge  c^uantities  of  bog  iron  ore  are  to  be  found.  Be- 
fore the  revolution,  this  ore  was  v/orked  to  confuierable  extent ;  it  was 
thought  to  be  of  a  good  quality,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purpofcs  of 
caftiugs.     Tliefc  works  have  chietiy  fallen  to  "decay. 

Debt.]  This  ftate,  as  appears  from  the  report  of  the  comminioners 
for  fettling  the  accounts  of  the  United  States,  with  the  individual  Ibtes, 
who  completed  the  bufmefs  of  their  commijllon  July  i,  1794,  is  indebted 
to  the  United  States,  the  large  fum  of  fix  hundred  and  twelve  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars,  which  is  ipore  than  twice  as  mucH 
as  the  debt  of  any  other  of  the  ftates. 

CoNSTiTUT!ON.]  The  Gonftitution  of  this  ftate  begins  by  declaring 
fome  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  enumerates  nearly  the  fime  that  are 
mentioned  in  the  declaration  of  rights  of  Pennfylvania.  It  then  delegates 
the  legiflative  power  to  a  general  aflemHy  confifting  of  a  fenate  and  a 
houfe  of  reprefentatives  ;  and  the  executive  to  a  governor.  All  thcljiyire 
chofen  by  the  people  on  the  ftrft  Tuefday  of  0(5Vober— the  go\'ernorTor 
three  yeais ;  but  he  is  not  eligible  for  the  next  three.  He  muft  be  30 
years  old,  and  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  ftate  fix  jtars,  and  of  the 
United  States  12  yeare.  A  plurality  of  votes  make  a  choice.  The  fen- 
ators  are  chofen  for  three  years,  muft  be  27  years  old,  freeholders  of  200 
acres  of  land,  or  pofTeffed  of  lool.  property,  and  have  been  inhabitants  of 
the  (hte  three  years.  They  are  divided  into  three  dalles,  the  tim.e  of 
^)ne  clafs  expiring  each  j^ear,  and  their  feats  being  filled  by  new  cledions. 
The  reprefentatives  are  chofen  far  one  year,  muft  be  24  years  old,  free- 
holders, and  have  been  inhabitants  three  5'ears.  The  conftitution  provides 
that  there  fhall  be  feven  reprefentatives  and  three'  fenators  chofen  by  eacH 
county  ;  but  the  general  afTembly  has  power  to  increafe  the  number,  where 
two-thirds  of  each  branch  fliall  think  it  expedient;  provided  the  number 
of  fenaiors  fliall  never  be  greater  than  one  half,  nor  lefs  than  one  third,  of 
the  number  of  reprefentatives.  The  general  aftembly  meets  on  the  firft 
Tuefday  of  January  annually,  unlcfs  fooner  convened  by  the  governor! 
Each  branch  has  all  th^  powers  neceiTary  for  a  branch  of  the  legiflature 
of  a  free  and  independent  ftate. '  A  majority  of  each  conftitutcs  a  quorurri 
to  do  bufinefs,  and  a  lefs  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day  and  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  members. '  They  are  privileged  from  arrcft?  whil^ 
attending  on  public  bufinefs,  except  in  cafes  of  trcafon,  felony  and  breach 
of  the  jicacc,  and  for  things  fiid  in  public  debate,  are  not  queftionablc  clfe- 
whcre.  They  are  compenfuod  out  of  the  public  treafury,  from  which  no 
money  can  be  drawn  but  in  conlcquence  of  appropriation  by  law.  Im- 
peachments are  made  by  the  lower  houfe,  and  tried  by  the  fcnatel  Rev- 
enue bills  originate  in  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  but  the  fcnhtc  may  pi<o- 
pofe  alterations.  A  journal  is  kept  of  their  proceedings,  and  publifhed  at 
the  end  0}  every  feffion,  and  the  doors  of  both  houfos  arc  kept  open,  unlcfs 
the  bufinefs  requires  fecrecy.  '  The  governor  is  cbmn)ander  in  chief  of  the 
military  force  ;  may  remit  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  grant  reprieves  and 
pardons,  except  in  cafes  of  impeachment ;  may  require  information  from 
all  executive  officers,  may  convene  the  general  afTcmbly  on  extraordinary 
occdfions,  and  adjourn  them  to  any  time  not  exceeding  three  months, 
when  they  cannot  agree  on  the  time  thcmfelvcs.  He  muft  inform  them 
of  affairs  concerning  the  ftate,  recommend  to  fliem  fuch  meafures  as  he 
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Minerals.]  In  the  county  of  Suffex,  among  the  branches  of  the 
Nanticoke  river,  large  quantities  of  bog  iron  ore  are  to  be  found.  Be- 
fore the  revolution,  this  ore  was  worked  to  confiderable  extent ;  it  w;i« 
thought  to  be  of  a  good  quality,  and  peculiarlv  adapted  to  the  purpofcs  of 
cartings.     Thefc  works  have  chiefly  fallen  to  decay. 

Debt.]  This  rtate,  as  appears  from  the  report  of  the  commiilioners 
for  fettling  the  accounts  of  the  United  States,  with  the  individual  rtates, 
who  completed  the  bufinefs  of  their  commi/lion  July  i,  1794,  is  indebted 
to  the  United  States,  the  large  fum  of  fix  hundred  and  twelve  thoufand 
4our  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars,  which  is  raore  than  twice  as  mucH 
fls  the  debt  of  any  other  of  the  ftates.' 

CoNSTiTUTiON.]  The  Gonftitution  of  this  ftate  beg-'ns  by  declaring 
feme  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  enumerates  nearly  the  f  ime  that  art!- 
mentioned  in  the  declaration  of  rights  of  Pennfylvania.  It  then  delegate5 
the  legiflative  power  to  a  general  affembly  confifting  of  a  fenate  and  a 
houfe  of  reprefentatives  ;  and  the  executive  to  a  governor.  All  thc&Lire 
chofen  by  the  people  on  the  firft  Tuefday  of  Oc^ober-^the  governorTor 
three  yeais ;  but  he  is  not  eligible  for  the  next  three.  '  He  muft  be  30 
years  old,  and  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  ftate  fix  years,  and  of  the 
United  States  12  years, '  A  plurality  of  votes  make  a  choice.  '  The  fen- 
ators  are  chofen  for  three  years,  muft  be  27  years  old,  freeholders  of  200 
acres  of  land,  or  poffeffed  of  lool.  property,  and  have  been  inhabitants  of 
the  Itate  three  years.  They  are  divided  into  three  clalles,  the  time  of 
<)ne  clafs  expiring  each  year,  and  their  feats  being  filled  by  new  clci.'tions. 
The  reprefentatives  are  chofen  for  one  year,  muft  be  24.  years  old,  free- 
holders, and  have  been  inhabitants  three  years.  The  conftitution  provides 
that  there  fhall  be  feven  reprefentatives  and  three  fenators  chofen  by  each 
county  ;  but  the  general  afiembly  has  power  to  increafe  the  number,  where 
two-thirds  of  each  branch  fiiall  think  it  expedient ;  provided  the  number 
of  fenators  fliall  never  be  greater  than  one  half,  r?or  lefs  than  one  third,  of 
the  number  of  reprefentatives.  The  general  aflembly  meets  on  the  firft 
Tuefday  of  January  annually,  unlefs  fooner  convened  by  the  governorl 
Each  branch  has  all  the  powers  neceiTary  for  a  branch  of  the  legiflature 
of  a  free  and  independent  ftate. "  A  majority  of  each  conftitutes  a  quoruni 
to  do  bufinefs,  and  a  lefs  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day  and  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  members. '  They  are  privileged  from  arrcfts'whiii^ 
attending  on  public  bufinefs,  except  in  cafes  of  trcafon,  felony  and  breach 
of  the  peace,  and  for  tilings  faid  in  public  debate,  are  not  queftionablc  elfe^ 
where.  They  are  compenfucd  out  of  the  public  treafury,  from  which  no 
money  can  be  drawn  but  in  conlcqucnTe  of  appropriation  bylaw.  Im- 
peachments are  made  by  the  lower  houfr,  and  tried  bv  the  fenate.  Rev- 
enue bills  originate  in  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  but  tlie  fcnhic  may  pW- 
pole  alterations.  A  jouiTial  is  kept  of  their  proceedings,  and  publifhed  at 
the  end  of  every  felfion,  and  the  doors  of  both  houfos  arc  kept  open,  imlcfs' 
the  bufinefs  requires  fecrecy.  '  The  governor  is  cbmnpnderin  chief  of  the 
military  force  ;  may  remit  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  grant  reprieves  and 
pardons,  except  in  cafes  of  impeachment ;  may  require  information  from 
all  executive  officers,  may  convene  the  general  aflembly  on  extraordinary 
occafions,  and  adjourn  them  to  any  time  not  exceeding  three  months, 
when  they  cannot  agree  on  the  time  thcmfelvcs.  He  muft  inform  them 
of  affairs  concerning  the  ftate,  recommend  to  tliem  fuch  mcafures  as  he. 
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fiiall  judge  expedient,  and  fee  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed.  The 
fpeaker  of  the  fcnate,  and,  after  him,  the  fpeakcr  of  the  houfe  of  reprcfent- 
atives,  fliall  excrcife  the  office  of  governor,  in  cafe  of  vacancy.  The 
judicial  power  is  vefted  in  a  court  oi'  chancery,  and  feveral  common  laW 
courts.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  commifTioned  du- 
ring good  behaviour,  and  the  jiiftices  of  the  peace  for  feven  years  ;  all  re- 
movable on  the  addrefs  cf  two-thirds  of  both  houfes  of  affembly.     The 

''other  officers  of  the  ftate  are  appointed,  fon>e  by  the  governor,  fome  by 
the  gcKcral  afi'emblyy  and  lome  by  the  people.  No  perfon  concerned  'm 
any  army  or  navy  contraifl:,  •■ar  holding  any  office,  except  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, officers  ufually  appointed  by  the  courts  of  juftice,  attornies  at  law,- 

'  and  officers  in  the  militia,  can  be  a  fenator,  or  reprcfentative.     The  gov- 

1  eraor  can  hold  no  ather  office,-  No  federal  officer  can  hold  an  office  in 
this  ftate  to  which  a  f?;lary  is  by  lav/  annexed.  The  clergy  are  excluded 
from  all  civil  office?.-  AH  officers  are  impeachable,''  and  are  bound  by 
oath  or  affirnaartion  to  fupport  the  conftitution,  and  perform  the  duties  oS 
their  offices.     All  free  white  men,  21   years  old,  having  been  f.vo  years 

!  inhabitants,  and  paid  taxes,  are  eleftors  ;  and  are  privileged  from  avrefts 
in  civil  adions  while  attending  elecftions.  The  general  aflembly,  with 
tlie  approbation  of  the  governor,  have  a  right  under  certain  regulations  and 
reftridtions,  to  make  amendments  to  this  conftitution.  A  convention' 
may  alfo  be  called  where  a  majority  of  the  peopk  ffiall  fignify  their  wiftiJ 
for  it. 

The  foregoing  conftitution  was  ratified  on  the  i'2th  of  Jime,  1792. 
History.]      The  reader  will  find  a  well  written  Hcetch  of  the  hiftory 
of  this  ftate  in  the  American  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia,  publiffiing  by 
Thomas  Dobfon,  in  Philadelphia, 


T  E  R^'R:  I  T  O  R  Y    N.  W.  of  the    O  H  I  O, 

Situation  and  Extent^  ^ 

Miles.,,  Sq.  Mile?, 

Length    900  j  ^^^^^^   f    37^  and  50°  N.  latitude.       1  ^^^ 

Breadth  7003  (_      6°  and  23°  W.  longitude.   J     ^     ' 

B-,  'HP' HIS  extenfive  trait  of  country  is  bounded  north, 
OUNtvARIES.  Bi  ri.  i  UJ  V  C     l. 

-1-  by  part  or  the  northern  boundary  line  or  tne- 
tJnited  States  ;  eaft,  by  the  lak-es  and  Pennfylvania- ;  fouth,  by  the  Ohio 
river  ;  weft,  by  the  Miilifippi.  Mr.  Hutchins,  the  late  geographer  of  tha 
United  States,  eftimar.es  that  this  trad  contains  2  63,040,000  acres,  of  which. 
43,040,000  are  water;  this  deduced,  there  will  remain  220,000,000 
©f  acres,  belonging  to  the  federal  government,  to  be  fold  for  the  difcharge 
of  the  national  debt ;  except  a-  narrow  ftrip  of  land  bordering  00  the  foutb 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  ftretching  120  miles  weft  of  the  weftern  limit  of  Penn- 
fylvania,., which  belong.;d  to  Connecticut.      See  hiftory  of  Connecticut. 

But  a  fmall  proportion  of  thefe  lajids  is  yet  purchafed  of  the  natives, 
and  to  be  difpofed  of  by  Congrefs.  Beginning  on  the  meridian  line,  v^'hlcli 
forms  the  weftern  boundary  of  Pennfylvania,  feven  ranges  of  townfhsps 
have  been  furvsyed  and  laid  off  by  order-  of  Congrefs.     Asa  north  and 

foath, 


1788  July  26lh 

St.  Clair 

1790  April 

27th 

1790  Jan.  2d 

Knox 

■    ^790  June 

20th 
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fouth  line  (liikes  the  Ohio  in  an  oblique  d»rc(ftion,  the  termination  of  th*! 
feventh  range  falls  upon  that  river  nine  miles  above  the  Muflcingum,  whic'h 
is  the  firft  lai-ge  river  that  falls  into  the  Ohio.  It  forms  this  jim(5Hon  172 
miles  below  Fort  Pitt,  including  the  v/indlngs  of  tlie  Ohio,  tliough  in  a 
dircft  line  it  is  but  90  miles. 

The  lands  in  which  the  Indian  title  U  extinguifhed,  and  which  are  now 
purcbafmg  under  the  United  States,  are  defined  within  the  limits  men- 
tioned page  164,  to  which  the  reader  is  refjrred.  On  thefc  lands  fcveral 
fettlements  are  commcnciag,  one  at  Marietta,  at  the  mouth  of  Mulkingum, 
under  the  dircflion  of  the  Ohio  company  ;  another  between  the  Miami 
rivers,  under  the  direction  of  colonel  Symmes  j  and  a  French  fettlemcnt 
at  Galliopolis.  There  are  feveral  other  tracts,  dcHneated  on  the  map, 
which  have  been  granted  by  Conrrcfs  to  particular  companies,  and  otlier 
trads   for  particular  ufes,  which  remnin  without  any  EngliHi  fettlemcnts; 

CniiL  Divisions.]]  That  part  of  this  territory  in  which  the  Indian 
title  is  extinguiflied,  and  which  is  fettling  under  the  government  of  the 
United  Statcsj  is  divided  into  four  counties  as  follows ; 

CoiMilies.  When  creflfd.  Cotinties.  When  crpd^rd. 

Wafliington 
Hamilton 

Thefe  counties  have  been  organized  v/ith  the  proper  civil  and  military 
officers.  The  county  of  St.  Clair  is  divided  into  three  didrids,  viz.  the 
difirifl-  of  Cahokia,  the  diftridl  of  Prairie-du -rochers,  and  the  dillriift  of 
Kafl?afi\ias.  Courts  of  general  cusricr  feflions  of  the  peace,  countv  courts 
of  common  pleas,  and  courts  of  probate,  to  be  held  in  each  of  thefe  dif- 
trifts,  as  if  each  was  3  difHncH-  county  ;  the  ofTicers  of  the  county  to  aft  by 
deputy,  except  in  the  diftrift:  where  tliey  relide. 

Rivers.]  The  Mudcingum  is  a  gentle  river,  confined  by  banks  fo  high 
jis  to  prevent  its  overflowing.  It  is  150  yards  wide  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Ohio,  and  navigable  by  large  batteaux  and  barges  tt^-'he  Three 
Legs ;  ;'nd,  by  faiall  ones|  to  the  lake  at  its  head.  Fronffnicnce,  by  ;\ 
portage  of  about  one  mile,  a  communication  is  opened  to  Lake  Erie, 
through  the  Cavahoga,  which  is  a  ftream  of  great  utility,  navigable  the 
whole  Icncih,  without  anv  obftiu>5>ions  from  falls.  From  Lake  Erie,  the 
avenue  is  well  known  to  the  Hudfun,  in  the  (late  of  New  York. 

Tiie  Hockhocking  rcfcmblcs  the  Muflcinguni,  though  fomewhnt  inferi- 
or in  fizc.  It  is  navigable  for  large  boats  about  70  miles,  and  for  fmall 
ones  much  further.  On  the  banks  of  this  very  ufcful  ftream  are  found  in- 
cxh  uflible  quarries  of  free  ftorc,  large  beds  of  iron  ore,  and  fome  rich 
mines  of  lead.  Coal  mines  and  fait  fjirings  are  frequent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  (Irram,  as  thev  are  in  every  part  of  the  weftcrn  territory. 
The  f;dt  that  may  be  obtained  from  thofe  fprings  will  afford  an  inc\h:aifli- 
ble  flore  of  that  neccfTiry  article.  Beds  of  white  and  blue  clay,  of  an 
excellent  ouality,  are  llkewife  found  here,  fuitable  for  the  manufafture  of 
plafs,  crockfry  and  other  earthen  wares.  Red  bole  and  many  other  ufeful 
fofTils  have  been  obfcrved  on  the  branches  of  this  river. 

The  Scioto  is  a  larger  river  than  either  of  the  preceding,  and  opens  a 
more  cxtcnfive  navigation.  It  is  pafllrble  for  large  barges  for  200  milts, 
with  a  portage  of  c^nly  4  miles  to  the  Sanduflcy,  a  good  navigable  flrcanj 
that  fills  into  Lake  Eric.  Through  the  S-uidupK-y  and  Scioto  lies 
the  nio.l  comir.on  pafs  from  Cuuadii  to  the  Ohio  and  MifTifippi  ;  one  of 

the 
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the  moft  cxtenfive  and  ufcful  communications  that  are  to  be  found  in  any 
country.  Prodigious  extenfions  of  territory  are  here  connecicd  ;  and|i 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  weftcrn  f.artG  of  Canada,  Lake  Jlrie  and 
the  Kentucky  countries  are  ftttling,  v/e  may  anticipate  an  immcnfc  inter- 
courfe  between  them.  The  lands  on  the  borders  of  tbcfe  middle  Itrcams,- 
from  this  circumilance  alone,  afide  from  their  natural  fertility,  muft  be  ren- 
dered vaftly  valuable.  The  floi^r,  corn,  flax,  hemp,  &c.  raifcd  for  ex- 
portation in  thiit  great  country  between  the  Lakes  Huron  and  Ontario, 
will  find  an  outlet  through  Lake  Erie  andt.hefe  rivers,  or  dov/n  the  Miin- 
fippi.  The  Ojiio  merchant  can  give  a  higher  price  than  thole  of  Quebec, 
for  thefe  commodities  ;  as  they  may  be  tranfported  from  the  former  to 
Florida  and  the  Weft  India  illands,  wiih  lefs  cxpenfe,  rifle  and  infurancc, 
than  from  the  latter ;  while  the  expenfe  from  the  place  of  growth  to  the 
Ohio  will  not  be  one-fourtli  of  what  it  would  be  to  Quebec,  and  much  lefs 
than  even  to  the  Oneida  lake.  The  ftream  of  Scioto  is  gentle,  no  where 
broken  by  falls ;  at  fome  places,  in  the  fpring  of  the  yea.r,  it  ovcrflovv^s  its 
banks,  providing  for  lart^e  natural  rice  plantations.  Salt  fprings,  coal 
mines,  white  and  blue  clay  and  free  ftone,  abound  in  the  country  adjoining 
this  river. 

The  Little  Miami  is  too  fmall  for  batteaux  navigation.  Its  banks  are 
good  land,  and  fo  high  as  to  prevent,  in  common,  the  overflowing  of  the 
water. 

The  Great  Miami  has  a  very  ftony  channel,  and  a  fwift  flream,  but 
"ho  falls.  It  is  formed  of  feveral  large  branches,  which  are  paflkble  for 
boats  a  great  diftance.  One  branch  comes  from  the  weft,  and  rifes  in  the 
Wabafh  country :  another  rifes  near  the  head  waters  of  Miami  river, 
■'^hich  runs  into  Lake  Erie  ;  and  a  fhort  portage  divides  another  branch 
of  Sandufky  river.     It  alfo  interlocks  with  the  Scioto. 

The  Wabafh  is  a  beautiful  river,  with  high  and  fertile  banks.  It  emp- 
ties into  the  Ohio,  by  a  mouth  270  yards  wide,  1,020  miles  d-;elow  Fort 
Pitt.  In  the  fpring,  fummer,  and  autumn,  it  is  pafTable  with  batteaux 
drawing  three  feet  water,  4T2  miles,  to  Ouiatanon,  a  fmall  French  fettle- 
mefit,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river  ;  and  for  large  canoes  197  miles  fiir- 
ther,  to  the  Miami  carrying  place,  nine  miles  from  Miami  village.  This 
village  ftands  on  Miami  river,  which  empties  into  the  fouthweft: 
part  of  Lake  Erie.  The  communication  between  Detroit  and  the  Illi- 
nois and  Ohio  countries,  is  up  Miami  river  to  Miami  village,  thence,  by 
land,  nine  miles,  when  the  rivers  are  high,  and  from  18  to  30  when 
they  are  low,  through  a  level  country  to  the  Wabafh,  and  tlirough  the  va- 
rious b'-anches  of  the  Wabafh  to  the  places  of  cleftination. 

A  filver  mine  has  been  difcovcred  about  28  miles  above  Ouiatanon,  oa 
!  the  northern  fide  of  the  Wabafh.  Salt  fprings,  lime,  free-ftonc,  bine, 
,    yellow  and  white  cky,    arc  found  in  plenty  upon  this  river. 

Tiie  rivers  A  Vafe  and  Kpflcaflvias  empty  into  the  MifTifippi  frcm  the 
northeail ;  the  forn:?r  is  navigable  for  boats  60,  and  the  latter  about  130 
miles.  They  both  run  through  a  rich  country,  which  has  extenfive 
meadows-. 

Between  the  Kaf1:,if)<Ias  and  Illinois  livers,  which  are  84  mil-s  apart, 
is  an  extenfive  traiJl  of  level  rich  land,  v/hich  terminates  in  a  hij'h  ridge, 
about  15  miles  before  you  reach  the  Illinois  river.     In  this  dclightfil  vale 
are  a  number  of  French  villages,  v.  hich,  together  with  thcfe  oflSt.  Gene- 
vieve 
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Viei^e  and  St.  Louis,  oh  the  wcftern  fide  of  the  Miffifippi,  contained  irf 
J77I,  1,273  fencibie  men. 

One  hundred  and  feventy-fix  miles  above  the  Ohio^  atid  1 8  miles  abov(* 
the  MiiTouri,  the  Illinois  empties  inio  the  Millifippi  from  the  northean: 
by  a  mouth  about  400  yards  wide.  This  river  is  bordered  with  fine  mead- 
ows, which  In  fomc  places  extend  as  far  ?s  the  eye  can  reach.  This  riv- 
er furnidies  a  communication  with  Lake  Michiga:n,  bv  the  Chicago  tivery 
between  which  and  the  lUinois,  are  two  portages,  the  longeft  of  whiclf 
does  not  exceed  four  miles.  It  receives  a  number  of  rivers  which  are  frorr; 
20  to  100  yards  wide,  and  navigable  for  boats  troni  15  to  180  rciles; 
On  the  northv/eftern  fide  of  this  river  is  a  coal  mine,  which  extends  for 
half  a  miJe  along  the  middle  of  the  bank  of  the  river,  a^d  about  the  fame 
diftanae  below  the  coal  mine  are  two  fait  ponds,  100  yards  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  feveral  feet  in  depth.-  The  water  is  (lagnant,  and  of  a  yellow- 
ifh  colour  ;  but  the  French  and  natives  make  good  fait  from  it.  The 
foil  of  the  Illinois  country  is,  in  general,  of  a  fuperior  quality  :  Its  natur- 
al growth  confifts  of  oak,  hickory,  cedar,  mulberry,  &c.  hops,  dying  drugs, 
medicinal  pliu:ts  of  feveral  kinds,  and  excellent  wild  grapes.  In  the  year 
1769,  the  French  fettlers  made  no  hogfheads  of  ftrong  wine  from  thcle 
gt-apes.  There  are  m.any  other  rivers  of  equal  fize  and  importance  with 
thofe  we  have  been  deferiblng,  which  are  not  fiifTiiicntly  known  for  accu- 
jate  defcription. 

PoFULx*;TitJN.3  The  riunnber  bf  fouls  in  this  large  traft  of  conntn'^  has 
riot  been  afcertained.  From  the  bell:  date  the  author  has  received,  the 
fiopulatioii  iiiay  be  eiliitiated  as  ioHows* 
Indians,-  (fuppofc) 

Ohio  company  purchafe^ 
Col.  Symmes'  fcttlcmcnts,; 
Galliopolis,  (French  fettlement)  oppolitc  the  Kanhawa 

fiveTj 
Vincennes  and  its  vicinity,  on  the  Wabafh, 
Kafliaflcias  and  Gnhokia, 
At  Grand  Ruiffeau,  village  of  St.  Phillip  and 
Prairic-du-roehers, 

Total  72,S2o 
Iq  1700,  tiicre  were,  in  the  town  o't  Vinccnncs,  about  40  Aeiericnn 
families,  and  31  flaves ;  and  on  the  Miinl'ippi  40  American  families  and 
73  flaves,  all  included  in  the  above  cliimate.  On  the  S]>ai)irh  or  wef}err> 
fide  of  the  Mifiiiippi  there  were,  in  1790,  about  l,Sco  fouls,  principally 
at  Genevieve  and  St.  Louis. 

P'acf.  of  the  Country,  SoilI       To  the  remarks  on  thcfe  heflrls, 
AND  Prodcctions.  )   iuterfpcvfcd  in  the  defcription  of  the 

rivcrsj  we  v/iil  add  fjme  obfervations  f;om  an  anon\mous  pamphlet  pub- 
Jilhcd  not  long  fmce,  wliich  we  j)refiime  arc  tlic  my!^  autlientic,  rcfpec^- 
ing  that  part  of  the  country  v/hich  has  been  purchafed  of  the  Indians,  of 
any  that  have  been  given.  "  The 

♦  The  tribes  which  infiabU  this  country  an  the  P:ar.tin5,c;i  both  fulcs  tlic  M.ir.flj'- 
ti — tlie  C:il'i]uci  alqui.is,  on  the  Illinois — ihir  Fiaiik.ilhdws  and  other  tiibci  on  tli^ 
Wabalh — the  ShawaiicO,  oi»  tlic  Scioto — ihc  Ddawjies — the  Mianias — tiie  Ouii- 
Cons,  Mafcontcns,  Sakics,  Sroux,  Mekekouakis — the  I'ilans,  I'owtowatamis,  Mclia- 
ijues,  Ou-twas,  CiiijpcwAS  and  Wianaots.  "The  whole  amounting  10  (he  above  num- 
ber. 
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"  The  undidinguii'hed  terms  of  admiration,  that  are  commonly  ufad  ia 
i^eaking  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  country  on  the  v/efterh  waters  of 
the  United  Stales,  would  render  it  difficult,  without  accurate  attention  in 
the  furveys,  to  afcribe  a  preference  to  any  particular  part;  or  to  give  a, 
ju'l  clefcription  of  the  territory  under  conHderation,  without  the  hazard 
cf  being  fufpe<5ted  of  exaggeration  :  but  in  this  we  have  the  united  opin- 
ion of  the  geographer,  the  furveyors,  and  every  traveller  that  has  been  irr- 
timately  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  marked  every  natural  obiC(ft 
with  the  moft  fcrupulous  exaftnefs-— That  no  part  of  the  federal  territory 
tinites  fo  m^any  advantages,  in  point  of  health,  fertility,  variety  of  produc- 
tion, and  foreign  intercourfe,  as  that  tratT  which  flretches  from  the  Muf- 
kingum  to  the  Scioto  and  the  Grqat  Miami  fivers.*         .    , 

"Colonel  Gordon,  in  his  journal,  fpeaking  of  a  much  larger  range  of 
dountry,  in  which  this  is  included,  and  makes  unqueftionably  the  finell 
part,  has  the  following  obiervation  : — The  country  on  the  -Ohio  is  everj'- 
where  pleafant,  with  large  level  fpots  of  rich  land  ;  and  remarkably  heal- 
thy. One  general  remark  of  this  nature  will  ferve  for  the  whole  tra<ft  of 
the  globe  comprehended  between  the  weftern  fkirts  of  the  Allegany  moun- 
tains ;  thence  running  fouth  weft  war  dly  to  the  diftance  cf  500  miles  to  the 
Ohio  falls ;  then  crofling  them  northerly  to  the  head  of  .the  rivers  that 
empty  themfelves  into  the  Ohio  ;  thence  eaft  along  the  ridge  that  fepa- 
rates  the  lakes  and  Ohio  ftreams,  to  French  Creek.  .This  country  may, 
from  a  proper  knowledge,  be  affirmed  to  be  the  moft  healthy,  the  moft: 
pleafant,  the  moft  commodious  and  moft  fertile  fpot  of  earth,  knov/n  to 
the  Europenri  people."  ,  .       ,     .     . 

"  The  lands  on  ihe  various  ftreams  above  mentioned,  which  fall  into 
the  Ohio,  are  now  more  accurately  known,  and  may  be  defcribed  with 
confidence  and  preciCon.  They  are  interfpeifed  with  all  the  variety  of 
foil  which  conduces  to  pleafantnefs  of  fituation,  and  lays  the  foundation  fee 
the  wealth  of  an  agricultural  and  manufadluring  people.  Largs  level 
bottoms,  or  natural  meadov/s,  from  20  to  50  miles  ui  circuit,  are  every 
where  found  bordering  the  rivers,  and  variegating  the  country  in  the  inte- 
rior parts.  Thefe  afford  as  rich  a  foil  as  can  be  imagined,  and  may  be  re- 
duced to  proper  cultivation  with  very  little  labour.  It  is  laid,  that  in 
many  of  thefe  bottoms,  a  man  may  clear  an  acre  a  day,  fit  for  planting 
with  Indian  corn  ;  there  being  no  under  wood  ;  and  the  trees,  grow- 
ing very  high  and  large,  bat  not  thick  together,  need  nothing  but  gird- 
ling.   .  .       .  . 

*'  The  prevailing  growth  of  timber  and  the  more  ufeful  trees  are,  maple 
or  fugar  tree,  fycam»ore,  black  and  white  mulberry,  black  S.nd  white  walnut,' 
butternut,-  chefnut ;  white,  black,  Spanifh,  and  chefniit  oaks,  hiccory,  cher- 
ry, buckwood  or  horfe  chefnut,  honey  locuft,  elm,  cucumber  tree,-  lynn 
tree,  gum  tree,  iron  v/ood,  afh,  afpin,  fafTafras,  crab  apple  tree,  pailpaw  or 
Cuftard  apple,-  a  variety  of  plum  trce^,  nine  bark  fpice,  and  leather  wood 
buihes.  General  Parfpns  meafured  a  black  walnut  tree,  near  the  Muf- 
kingum,  whofe  circumference,  at  five  feet  from  the  ground,  was  22  feet* 

A  fycamore, 

•  A  pentlem^n  who  lias  vifited  this  country  fuppofes  this  account  is  a  littl^  too' 
hiehiv  embelliftied.  He  acknowledges  that  it  is  a  very  fine  country,  but  thinks  (l.at 
there  are  oilier  parts  of  the  weftern  unfettled  country  which  unite  at  ]«aft  a(  xnauy 
if  not  3iore  advantages,  than  the  traifl  above  mentiontfd, 

Nfl 
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A  fycamore,  near  the  fame  place,  mer\fr.red  44  feet  in  circumference,  at 
fome  dillance  from  the  ground.  White  and  black  oak,  and  chcfnut,  with 
moft  of  the  above-mentioned  timbers,  grow  large  and  plenty  upon  the  high 
grounds.  Both  the  high  and  low  lands  produce  vaft  quantities  of  natural 
gi-apes  of  various  kinds,  of  which  the  fettlcrs  univerfally  make  a  fufnciency 
for  their  own  confumption  of  rich  red  wine.  It  is  afferted  in  the  old  fet- 
tlcment  of  St.  Viacent,  where  tliey  have  had  opportunity  to  try  it,  that 
age  will  render  this  wine  preferable  to  moft  of  the  European  wines. 
Cotton  is  faid  to  be  tlie  natural  produftion  of  this  country,  and  to  grov<- 
in  great  perfeftion. 

"  The  fugar  maple  is  the  moft  valuable  tree,  for  an  inland  country. 
Any  number  of  inhabitants  may  be  forever  fupplied  with  a  fufficicncy  of 
{ugar,  by  preferving  a  few  trees  for  the  ufe  of  eaclv  family.  A  tree  will- 
vieid  about,  ten  pounds  of  fugar  a  year,  and  the  labour  is  very  trifling. 
The  fap  is  extracted  in  the  months  of  February  and  March,  and  granu- 
lated, by  the  iimple  operation  of  boiling,  to  a  fugar  equal  in  flavour  and 
,  whitenefs  to  the  bed  Mufcovado. 

*'  Springs  of  Gxccllcnt  water  abound  in  every  part  of  this  territory  ;  and 
fmall  and  large  ftreanis,  for  mills  and  other  purpofcs,  are  a(Shially  interfperf- 
ed,  as  if  by  art,  that  theic  be  no  deficiency  in  any  of  irhe  eonveniencies  of 
life. 

"  Very  little  wafte  land  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  this  tra>5i:  of  coun- 
try. There  are  no  fwamps  but  fuch  as  may  be  readily  drained,  and  made 
into  arable  and  meadow  land  ;  and  though  the  hills  are  frequent,  they  are 
gentle  and  fwelling,  no  where  high  or  incapable  of  tillage.  They  are  of  a 
deep,  rich  foil,  covered  with  a  heavy  grovvth  of  timber,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  production  of  wlieat,  rye,  indigo,,  tobacco,  Sec 

"  The  communications  between  this  country  and  the  fea,  will  be  prin- 
cipally in  the  four  following  direfticr.s. 

"I.  The  route  through  the  Scioto  and  Mufkingum  to  Lake  Erie,  and 
fo  to  the  river  Hudfon  ;  which  has  been  already  defcribed. 

"  2.  The  palfage  up  the  Oliio  and  Monongahela  to  the  portage  above- 
mentioned,  which  leads  to  the  navigable  v/aters  of  the  Potomack.  This 
portage  is  thirty  miles,  and  will  probably  be  rendered  much  lefs  by  the 
execution  of  the  plans  now  on  foot  for  opening  the  navigation  of  thofe 
waters. 

"  3.  The  Great  Kanhawav,  which  falls  into  tlie  Ohio  from  the  Vir- 
ginia {hore,  between  the  Hockhocking  and  the  Scioto,  opens  an  extenfive 
navigation  from  the  foutheafc,  and  leaves  but  18  miles  portage  from  the 
navigable  waters  of  James  River,  in  Virginia.  This  communication,  for 
the  country  between  Maikingum  and  Scioto,  will  probably  be  more  ufed 
than  any  other,  for  the  exportation  of  manufactures,  and  other  light  and 
valuable  articles  ;  and,  efpecially,  for  the  importation  of  foreign  conmiodi- 
tlcs,  which  may  be  brought  from  the  Cbcfapeak  to  the  Ohio  much  cheaper 
than  they  arc  now  carried  from  Philadelphia  to  Carlifle,  and  the  other 
thick  fettled  back  counties  of  Pennfylvania.* 

"  4.  But  the  current  down  the  Ohio  and  MiiTifippi,  for  heavy  articles 
that  fuit  the  Florida  atid  Weft  India  markets,  fuch  as  corn,   flour,  beef, 

lumber, 

•  A  peiitleman  of  much  obfervatioii,  and  a  great  traveller  in  thl''  ccur.trj',.  is  of 
o^ir.i*Mi  that  this  (.<xn3muuic4tion  or  route.  Is  chimciical. 
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lumber,  &c.  Vv'iU  be  more  fl-eouently  lor.ded  than  any  ilreams  ot\  earth. 
The  diftance  from  the  Sciotc  to  the  Miilil'ippi  is  8oO  it^iles;  from  thence 
to  the  fcais  goo.  This  whole  courfe  is  eafily  run  in  15  days;  ?.nd  the 
paiTage  up  thofe  rivers  is  not  fo  difficult  as  has  ufiinlly  been  rerreientcd.' 
It  is  found,  by  late  experiments,  that  fails  are  ufed  to  great  advantao;e 
'  againft  the  ctarreot  of  the  Ohio  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  obfervaticn,  that 
ia  all  probability  fteafti  boats  will  be  found  to  do  infinite  ferviee  in  all  our 
extenfive  rircr  navigation. 

"  The  dcfign  of  Congrefs  and  of  the  Ohio  Company  is,  that  the  fet- 
tlemehts  fhall  proceed  regularly  down  the  Ohio  ;  and  northward  to  Lahe 
Erie.  And  it  is  probable  that  not  many  years  will  elapfe,  before  the 
whole  country  above  Miami  will  be  brought  to  that  degree  of  cultivation, 
which  will  exhibit  all  its  latent  beauties,  and  juftify  thofe  defcriptions  of 
travellers  v/hich  have  fo  often  made  it  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  f^at  of 
Wealth,  and  the  centre  of  a  great  empire." 

Animals,  Sec.']  "  No  country  is  better  {locked  with  wild  game  of 
every  kind.  Innumerable  herds  of  deer  and  wild  cattle  are  flickered 
in  the  groves,  and  fed  in  the  extenfive  bottoms  that  every  v/hefe  aibound  ; 
an  unqueftionable  proof  of  the  great  fertility  of  the  foil.  Ttn-kies,  geefe* 
ducks,  fwans,  teal,  pheafants,  partridges,  &c.  are,  from  obfervation,  believ- 
ed to  be  iri  greater  plenty  here,  than  the  tame  poultry  are  in  any  part  of 
the  old  fettlements  in  America. 

"  The  rivers  are  well  (cored  with  fifti  of  various  kinds,  and  many  of 
them  of  an  excellent  quality.  They  are  generally  large,  though  of  differ- 
ent fizes  :  the  cat  lilh,  which  is  the  largeil,  and  of  a  delicious  fiavcur, 
weighs  fiom  6  to  80  pounds." 

Antiq.uities  and  Curiosities.]  The  number  of  old  forts,  found 
in  this  v/eftern  country,  are  the  admiration  of  the  curious,  and  a  rriattcr 
of  much  f^culatlon.  They  are  mofdy  of  an  oblong  form,  ficuatcd  on 
ftrong,  well  chofen  ground,  and  c'ontigucus  to  v/ater.  When,  by  whom, 
and  for  what  purpofe,  thefe  v/ere  throv/n  up,  is  uncertain.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly very  ancient,  as  there  is  not  the  leaft  vihble  di^crence  in'-  the 
age  or  fize  of  the  timber  growing  oh  or  within  thefe  forts,  Sn'd  that  v/liicn 
grows  without ;  and  the  o'dcl!:  natives  have  loft  all  tradition  rcfpeflirig 
them.  Dr.  Cutler,  who  has 'accurately  examined  the  trees  en  thefe  fcrto, 
and  which  he  thinks,  from  appearances,  are  the  fecond  growth,  is  of  opin- 
ion that  they  muft  have  been  built  upwards  of  1000  'years  r.<;;o.  They 
tnuft  have  been  the  efforts  of  a  people  much  more  devoted  to  labour  than 
the  prefent  race  of  Indians  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  cov.ld 
be  conftrudted  without  the  ufe  of  iron  tools.  At  a  cofttenient  diftancs 
from  thefe  always  (lands  a  fmall  mound  of  earth  thrown  up  in  the  form  of 
a  pyramid,  and  feem^s  in  fome  meafure  proportioned  to  the  lize  of  its  ad- 
jacent fortification.  On  examination,  they  have  been  found  to  contain  a 
chalky  fubftancc,  fuppofed  to  be  bones,  and  of  the  human  kiftd. 

Under  this  head  we  mayraention  the  extenfive  meadows,  or  as  the  French 
call  them  Prairie,  which  anfvver  to  what,  in  the  fouthern  dates,  are  call- 
ed Savannas.  They  are  a  rich  plain,  without  trees,  and  covered  with 
grafs.  Some  of  thefe,  between  St.  Vincenfics  and  the  Mifhfippi,  are  30 
or  40  miles  in  extent.  In  pafling  them,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  leach  there 
is  ndt  a  tree  to  be  feen  ;  but  there  is^^ienty  of  deer,  wild  cattle,  bears,  and 
N  n  2  ,  wolves, 
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wolves,  and  innumerable  flocks  af  turkics ;  tbefe  wtth  the  green  giafj, 
form  a  rich  and  beautiful  profpe(5t. 

Forts.]  Thepofts  eftabliflied  for  the  protedtlon  of  the  frontiers,  are 
as  follow,  yiz.  Lawrence,  Wayne,  Recovery,  and  perhaps  a  number  more,. 
Franklin,  on  French  creek — Harmar,  at  the  mouth  of  Muflcingum — Stu- 
ben,  at  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio — Fayette,  Hamilton,  Knox,  Jefferfon,  St. 
Clair,  Marietta,  and  St.  Vincennes.     See  the  map. 

GovERNivTENT,  &c.]  By  an  ordinance  of  Congrefs,  paiTed  on  the: 
13th  of  July,  1787,  this  country,  far  the  purpofes  of  temporary  govern- 
Ijient,  was  ereifted  into  one  (fiftrift,  fubjeift,  however,  to  a  dividon,  when 
eircumrtances  {hall  make  it  ejqiedient. 

In  the  fame  ordinance  it  is  provided,  that  Congrefs  fliall  appoint  a  gov- 
ernor, whofe  commiflioa  feall  continue  in  force  three  years,  unlefs  fooni- 
cr  revoked. 

The  governor  muft  refide  in  the  dlifricfl:,  and  have  a  freehold  eftate 
therein,  in  looo  acres  of  land,,  while  in  the  exercife  of  his  office. 

Congrefs,  from  time  to  time,  are  to  appoint  a  fecretary,.  to  continue  \a 
office  four  years,  unlefs  fooner  removed,  who  muft  refide  in  the  diftridt> 
and  have  an  eitate  of  500  acres  of  land,  while  in  office.. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  fecretary  is,  to  keep  and  preferve  the  aifls  and  laws 
of  the  legiflature,  and  the  public  records  of  the  diftri^t,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  governor,  in  his  executive  department  ;  and  to  tranfmit  au- 
thentic copies  of  fuch  aifts  and  proceedings^  every  fix  months,  to  the  fec- 
retary of  Congrefs. 

The  ordinance  provides  that  Congrefs  ffiall  appoint  three  judges,  poflefl^ 
ed  each  of  500  acres  ofland  in  the  diftrid  in  which  they  are  to  refide,  and; 
to  hold  their  commiffions  during  good  behaviour,  any  two  of  whom  ffiall 
form  a  court,  which  fhal'I  have  a  common  law  jurifdidtion.  The 
governor  and  judges  are  authorized  to  adopt  and  pubiifh  in  the  dif- 
tridt,  fuch  laws  of  the  original  ftates,  criminal  and  civil,  as  may  be 
neceffary  and  bell:  fuited  to  the  circumftances  of  the  diftriift,  and  report 
them  to  Congrefs,  and,  if  approved,  they  ffiall  continue  in  force,  till  the 
organization  of  the  gcnefal  aiTembly  of  the  diftrift,  who  fliall  have  author- 
ity to  alter  them.  Tlie  governor  is  to  command  the  militia,  and  appoint 
and  coramilUon  their  officers,  except  general  officers,  who  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed and  commifiioncd  by  Congrefs. 

Previoufly  to  tlae  organization  of  the  aflembly,  the  governor  is  to  ap- 
point fuch  magiftrates  and  civil  officers,  as  fiialL  be  deemed*  neceffary  for 
the  prefervation  of  peace  and  order. 

So  foon  as  there  (hall  be  5000  fi-ee  male  inhabitants  of  full  age,  in  the 
diilrict,  they  fhall  receive  authority  to  el  eft  reprefentatives,  one  for  every 
500  free  male  inhabitants,  to  reprefent  them  in  the  general  aflembly  ;  the 
reprefentation  to  increafe  progreflively  with  the  number  of  free  male  in- 
habitants till  there  be  2.5  reprefentatives  ;  after  which  the  number  and 
proportion  of  the  reprefentatives  ffiall  be  regulated  by  the  legiflature.  A 
reprefentative  mufl:  poffi^ft,  in  fee  flmple,  200  acres  of  land,  and  be  a  refi- 
dent  in  the  diftrid,  and  muft  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States* 
or  a  rcfident  in  the  diftrid,  three  years  preceding  his  eledion.  An  clcdor 
muft  have  50  acres  of  land  In  the  diftrifl,  muft  have  been  a  citizen  of  one 
o£tl4€ftates,:and  muft  be  a  relident  in  the  diftrift,  or  mull:  pofTcfs  the  fame 

freehold 
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freehold  and  have  been  two  years  a  refident  in  the  diftrift.    'Thereprefent- 
atives,  when  duly  e'ledled,  are  to  continue  in  office  two  years. 

The  general  aflennbly,  or  iegiflature,  fhall  confid  of  the  governor,  legH*- 
lative  council  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives.  The  legiflative  council  ftall 
confifl  of  five  members,  to  continue  in  office  five  years,  unlefs  fooner  re- 
moved by  Congrcfs.  Three  make  a  quorum.  The  council  are  to  be 
thus  appointed :  the  governor  and  reprefentatives,  when  met,  fliall  nom- 
inate ten  perfons,  refidents  in  thediftrict,  and  each  poflefled  of  a  freehold 
in  500  acres  of  land,  and  return  their  names  to  Congrefs,  who  fhall  appoint 
and  commilHon  five  of  them  to  ferve  as  aforefaid. 

All  bills  pnffed  by  a  majority  in  the  houfe,  and  in  council,  fhall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  governor  for  his  affent ;  but  no  bill,  or  legiflative  a6t  whatever 
fhall  be  of  force  without  his  afTent.  The  governor  fhall  have  power  to 
convene,  prorogue,  and  difTolve  the  general  afTerably,  wheii,  in 'his  opinion, 
it  fliall  be  expedient.  '' 

The  Iegiflature,  when  organized,  fkall  have  aiithority,  by  joint  ballot, 
to  elecfl  a  delegate  to  Congrefs,  who  'fliall  have  a  feat  in  Congrefs  with  a 
right  of  debating,  but  not  of  voting,  during  this  temporary  government. 

"  And  for  extending  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  which  fijrm  the  i»a(is  whereon  thefe  republics,  tlieir  laws  and  con- 
ftitutions,  are  ereded ;  to  fix  and  eftablifo  tliofe  principles  as  the  bafis  oT 
all  laws,  conftitutiorts  and  governments,  which  forever  hereafter  fhall  be 
formed  in  the  faid  territory  ;  to  provide  alfo  for  the  eftablifliment  of  ftate 
and  permanent  government  therein,  and  for  their  admiflion  to  fhare  in  the 
federi!  councils  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  flates,  at  as  early  pe- 
riods as  may  be  confident  with  the  general  intereft  •: 

**  It  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
;the  following  articles  fhall  be  confidered  as  articles  of  compaA,  between 
the  original  dates  and  the  people,  and  dates  in  the  "faid  territory,  and  for- 
ever remain  unalterable,  unlefs  by  common  confent,  to  v/it : 

"  Article  id.  No  perfon,  demeaning  himfelf  in  a  peacea-fcje  and  order- 
ly manner,  fhall  ever  bemoleiled  on  accQunt  Qf,his  tUfide  of  worfhip  or  re- 
ligious fentiments  in  the  faid  territory. 

"  Article  2d.  The  inhabitants  of  the  faid  territory  fnall  alv/ays  be  en- 
titled to  the  bene-fits  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  of  tlie  trial  by  jurj'', 
of  a  proportionate  reprefentation  of  the  people  in  the  legiflatmre,  and  of  ju- 
dicial proceedings,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  common  law,:  all  perfons 
flial!  be  bailable  unlefs  for  capital  offences,  where  the  proof  fliall  be  evident 
or  tiie  prefumptiou  great.:  ail  fines  fhall  be  moderate,  and  no  cruel  or  unufaal 
punifliment  fhall  be  inflidied ;  no  man  fha;H  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  or  prop- 
erty but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  of  the'kw-ef  xhe  iaod  ;  and  fhould 
the  public  exigences  make  it  neceffary  for  the  commofi  prefervation  to  take 
any  perfon's  property,  or  to  demand  his  particular  fer.vices,  full  compen- 
fatlon  fhall  be  made  for  the  famiC  ;  and  in  the  jnft  prefervation  of  the  rights 
and  property,  it  is  underdood  and  declared,  that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be 
made,  or  have  force  in  the  laid  territory,  that  fhall  in  any  manner  whatever 
interfere  with,  or  affeft  private  contrauSs  or  engagements  lona  Jide  and 
without  fraud  prevloufly  formed. 

"  Article  3d.      Religion,  morality  and  knowledge,  being  neceffary  to 
good  government  and  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  fchools  and  the  means  of 
education  fhall  forever  be  encouraged  :  the  mmoft  good  faith  fbaJl  always 
N  n  3  he 
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be  obferved  towards  the  Indiins ;  their  lands  and  property  fhall  never  b« 
taken  froiji  them  without  their  confent ;  and  in  their  property,  rights  and 
liberty,  they  ihall  never  be  invaded  or  difturbed,  unlefs  in  juft  and  lawful 
wars  authorized  by  Congrefs  ;  but  laws  founded  in  juiliee  and  humanity 
fhall  from  time  to  time  be  made,  for  preventing  wrongs  being  done  to  tlieni^ 
and  for  preferving  peace  and  friendfhip  with  theni. 

"  Article  4th.  The  faid  territory,  and  the  States  which  maybe  form-, 
ed  therein,  fhall  forever  remain  a  part  of  this  confederacy  of  the  United 
iitates  of  America,  fubjedt  to  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  to  fuch  al- 
terations therein  as  fhall  be  conftitutionally  made  ;  and  to  all  the  adts  and 
ordinances  of  the  United  States  in  Congrefs  affembled,  conformable  there- 
to. The  inhabitants  and  fettlers  in  the  f<j.id  territory  fhall  be  fubjedl  to  pay 
a  part  of  the  federal  debts  contraftcd,  or  to  be  contradcd,  and  ^  propor- 
tionable part  of  the  expenfes  of  government,  to  be  apportioned  on  them  by 
Congrefs,  according  to  the  fame  common  rule  and  meafure,  by  which  ap- 
portionments thereof  fhall  be  made  on  the  other  ftates ;  and  die  taxes  for 
paying  their  proportion,  fhall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  authority  and  direc- 
tion of  the  legiflatures  of  tlie  diftridl  or  diftrifls,  or  new  ftates,  as  in  the 
original  flates,  v/ithin  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States,  in  Con- 
grefs aflembled.  The  legifiatures  of  thoie  dillricts,  or  new  ftates,  fhall  nev- 
er interfere  with  the  primary  difpofal  of  the  foil  by  the  United  States,  in 
Congrefs  affembled,  nor  with  any  regulations  Congrefs  may  find  necefTary 
fbir  fecuring  the  title  in  fuch  foil  to  the  bona  fide  purchafers.  No  tax  fhall 
be  impcfed  on  lands  the  property  of  the  United  States  ;  and  in  no  cafe  fliall 
jjonrefiJent  proprietors  be  taxed  higher  than  refidents.  The  navigabis 
waters  leading  into  the  MiHifjppi  and  St.  Lav/rence,  and  the  carrying 
places  between  tlie  fame,  fhall  be  common  highways,  and  forever  free,  as 
well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid  territory,  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  thofeof  any  other  ftates  that  may  be  admitted  into  the 
confederacy,  without  any  tax,  impoft  or  duty  therefor. 

"  Article  5th.  There  Ihall  be  fopned  in  the  faid  territory,  not  lefs 
than  three,  nor  more  than  live  ftates  ;  and  the  boimdaries  of  the  ftates, 
as  foon  as  Virginia  fhall  alter  her  aft  cf  fellion  and  confent  to  the  fame, 
fhall  become  fixed  and  eftablifhed  as  follows,  viz.  the  weftern  ftate  in 
the  faid  territory,  fnall  be  bounded  on  the  Millifippi,  the  Ohio  and 
Wabafh  rivers  ;  a  direfl  line  drawn  from  tire  Wabafn  and  Poft 
Vincents  due  north  to  the  territorial  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  by  the  fiud  territorial  line  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
and  Miilifij'pi.  I'he  middle  ftate  fhall  be  bounded  by  the  faid  dircdl 
lint,  the  Wabafh  from  Poft  Vincents  to  the  Ohio ;  by  tire  Ohio  by 
a  direc):  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  to 
the  faid  territorial  line,  and  by  the  faid  territorial  line.  The  eaftern  ftatij 
fhall  be  bounded  by  the  lait  mentioned  dircd  line,  the  Ohio,  Pcnnfj^va- 
ria,  and  the  faid  territorial  line  ;  Provided  however,  and  it  is  further  yin- 
derftocd  and  declared,  that  the  boundaries  of  thefc  three  ftates  lliall  be 
fubjecfl:  fo  far  to  be  altered,  that  if  Congrefs  hereafter  fliall  find  it  expedi- 
ent, they  fhall  have  authority  to  form  one  or  two-ihitcs,  in  that  part  of 
the  faid  territory  which  lies  north  of  an  eaft  and  weft  line  drawn  through 
the  foutherly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Micliigan  ;  and  wlicn-any  of  the 
faid  fbtes  fhall  have  60,000  free  inhabitants  therein,  fuch  itate  fhall  be 
adiiiittcd  by  its  delegates  into  the  Congrefs  of  the  United  States,  on  aa 
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equai  footing  with  the  original  ftates  in  all  refpeds  whatever  ;  and  fliall  he 
at  liberty  to  form  a  permanent  conftitution  and  ftate  governraent :  Provi- 
ded the  conftitution  and  government  fo  to  be  formed  fhall  be  republican, 
and  in  conformity  to  the  principles  contained  in  thefe  articles,  and  fo  far 
as  it  can  be  confiilent  with  the  general  interefl  of  the  confederacy,  fuch  ad- 
miffion  ihall  be  allowed  at  an  earlier  period,  and  when  there  may  be  a  lefs 
number  of  free  inhabitants,  in  the  ftate  than  60,000. 

"  Article  6th.  There  Ihall  be  neither  flavery  nor  involantary  fervi- 
tude  in  the  faid  territory,  otherwife  than  in 'the  punifliment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  party  fiiall  have  been  duly  convicted  :  Provided  always,  that 
any  perTon  efcaping  into  the  fiime,  from  whoin  labour  cr  fervice  is  lawful- 
ly claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original  ftates,  fuch  fugitive  mayii^e  lav/fully 
reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  perfon  claiming  his  or  her  labour  or  fer- 
vice as  aforefaid." 

Such  is  the  prefent  government  of  the  Weftern  Tevritory,  and  fuch  the 
political  obligations  of  the  adventurers  into  this  fertile  and  deligjitful  part 
•of  the  United  States. 

In  the  ordinance  of  CoEgrefs,  for  the  government  of  this  territory,  it  is 
provided,  that  after  the  faid  territory  acquires  a  certain  degree  of  popula- 
tion, it  fiiall  be  divided  into  ftates.  The  eaftern  ftate,  that  is  thus  provi- 
ded to  be  made,  is  Bounded  onlhe  great  Miami  on  the  weft,  and  by  the 
Pennfylvania  line  on  the  eaft.  The  centre  of  this  ftate  will  fall  between 
the  Scioto  and  the  Hockhocking.  At  the  mouth  of  one  of  thefe  rivers 
will  probably  be  the  feat  of  government  for  this  ftate  :  and,  if  we  may 
indulge  the  fublime  contemplation  of  beholding  the  whole  territory  ot  the 
United  States  fettled  by  an  enlightened  people,  and  continued  under  one 
extended  government — on  tlic  river  Ohio,  and  not  far  frx)m  this  fpot,  will 
-be  the  feat  of  empire  for  the  VvhoJe  dominion.  This  is  central  to  the 
v/hole  ;  it  will  beft  accommodate  every  part ;  it  is  the  moft  pleafant,  and 
probably  the  moft  healthful. 

The  fettlement  of  this  country  has  l>sen  checked,  for  feveral  years  palt, 
by  the  unhappy  Indian  war,  an  amicable  termination  of  which  took  place 
on  the  3d  of  Auguft,  -I'jgSi  when  a  treaty  was  formed  at  Grenville,  be- 
tween major  general  Anthony  Wayne,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
a^d  the  Chiefs  of  the -fallov.ang  tribes  of  Indians,  viz.  the  Wyandots,  Del- 
.awarcs,  Shawanoes,  Ottawas,  Chlppewas,  Putawatiraes,  Miamis,  Eelriver, 
Weeas,  Kickapocs,  Pian-Kafiiaws  and  KaficaCvias, 

By  the  third  article  of  this  treaty  the  Indians  cede  to  the  United  States, 
'for  a  valuable  confideration,  all  lands  lying  eaftward  and  fouthward  of 
a  line  "  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Cayahoga  river,  and  running  thence  up 
the  fame  to  the  portage  between  that  and  the  Tufcarawas  branch  of  the 
Mufkingum  ;  thence  down  that  branch  to  the  croffing  place  above  Fort 
Lawrence  ;  thence  wefterly  to  a  fork  of  that  branch  of  the  great  Miami 
river,  running  into  the  Ohio,  where  commences  the  portage  between  the 
Miami  of  the  Ohio,  and  St.  Mary's  river,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Mia- 
.mi  of  the  lake  ;  thence  a  wefterly  courfe  to  Fort  Recovery,  which  ftands 
on  a  branch  of  the  Wabafn,  then  fouthv/cfterly  in  a  direft  line  to  the  Ohio, 
fo  as  to  interfedt  that  river  oppofite  the  moutli  of  Kentucky  or  Cattawa 
river."  Sixteen  trads  of'land  of  ftx  and  twelve  m.iles-  fquare,  interfperf- 
ed  at  convenient  diftances  in  the  Indian  country,  were  bythe  fame  treaty 
ceded  tp  the  United  States,  for  the  convenience  of  keeping  up  a  friendly 
N  Q  4  ancL 
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and  beneficial  intercpurfe  between  the  parties.  For  the  Gtuation  of  thefc 
traiSts,  &c.  fee  the  map. 

The  United  States  on  their  part,  "  relinquifh  their  claims  to  all  other 
Indian  lands  northward  of  the  river  Ohio,  eaftward  of  the  Mifiifippi,  and 
weftw^rd  and  fouthward  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  waters  uniting  them 
acsording  to  the  boundary  line  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  and  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  treaty  of  peace  made  between  them  in  the 
5'ear  1783.  But  from  this  relinquifliment  by  the  United  States  the  fol- 
lowing trufts  of  land  are  explicitly  excepted,  id.  -The  traft  of  150,000 
acres  near  tiie  rapids  of  the  Ohio  river,  which  has  been  afligned  to  general 
Clark,  for  theufe  of  himfejf  and  his  warriors.  2d.  The  poll:  of  St.  Vin- 
cennes  on  the  river  Wabafti,  and  the  lands  adjacent ;  of  which  the  Indian 
title  has  been  extinguiflied.  3d.  The  land  at  all  other  places  in  pofleflion  of 
die  French  people  and  other  white  fettlers  among  them,  of  which  the  Indiaa 
title  has  been  extinguifhed,  as  mentioned  in  the  third  article  ;  and  4th. 
The  pott  of  Fort  Mafliic  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  To  which  fcr- 
eral  parcels  of  land  fo  excepted,  the  faid  tribes  relinquiih  all  the  title  and 
claim  which  they  or  any  of  them  may  have." 

Goods  to  the  value  of  20,000  dollars  were  delivered  the  Indians  at  the 
time  this  treaty  was  made  ;  and  thence  forward  every  year,  goods,  to  the 
amount  of  9,500  dollars,  at  firft  coft  in  the  United  States,  are  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  Indians  at  forae  convenient  place  northward  of  the  Ohio. 

A  trade  has  been  opened,  fince  this  treaty,  by  a  law  of  Congrefs,  with 
the  forementioned  tribes  of  Indians,  on  a  liberal  footing,  which  promifes  tQ 
give  permanency  to  this  treaty,  and  fecurity  to  the  frontier  inhabitants. 
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The  Third,  and  much  the  largefl  Grand  Division  of 
the  United  States  comprehends 

Maryland,  Tennesske, 

Virginia,  "  South  Carolina^ 
Kentucky,  and 

North  Carolina,  Georgia. 

rX^HIS  extenfive  divifion  is  bounded  north,  by  Pennfylvania  and  th^ 

X      Ohio  river  ;  weft,  by  the  Mifllllppi ;  fouth  by  Ilaft  and  Wefl:  Flor.^     ' 
ida  ;  caft,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Delaware  Itate.      It  is  interfer- 
ed in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  diredion  by  the  range  of  Allegany  mountains,     '. 
which  give  rife  to  many  noble  rivers,  wliich  fall  either  into  the  Atlantic      ■ 
on  the  eaft,  or  the  Miflifippi  on  the  wefh     From  the  fea-coaft,  60,  Ho,  and 
In  ion;?  parta  loo  miles  back  towards  the  mountainr,  die  country,  general- 
ly Ipcaking,  is  nearly  a  dead  level,  and  a  very  laroe  proportion  of  it  is  cov- 
«'rcd,  in  its  natural  ftate,  with  pitch  pines.      Tn  the  neiglibourhood  of  ftag- 
narit  waters,  which  abound  in  this  level  country,  the  inliahitants  arc  fickly. 
In  the  back,  hilly  ?.iui  mountainous  couiiuy,  tJ)cy  arc  as  healthy  as  in  any 

f'  art  'ji  Amciica. 
This 
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This  dlflrifl  of  the  Union  contains  upwards  of  1,900,000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  648,439  are  flaves,  which  is  thirteen-fourteenths  of  the  whol^ 
number  of  flaves  in  the  United  States.  The  influence  of  flavery  has 
produced  a  very  diftinguifliing  feature  in  the  general  character  of  the  in- 
habitants, which,  though  now  difcernible  to  their  difadvantage,  has  been 
foftened  and  meliorated  by  the  benign  effects  of  the  revolution,  and  the 
progrefs  of  liberty  and  humanify. 

The  following  may  be  confidered  as  the  principal  prodii<Sions  of  this  di- 
vifion  :  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine^ 
and  lumber. 

In  this  difl:rl<a  is  fixed  the  permanent  feat  of  the  general  gpyernment, 
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Situation  akd  Extent. 


Miles. 

S         34  t  between 
1103 


{'t 


56'  and  39°  44'  N.  lat. 
and  4°   30'  W.  Ion. 


} 


Sq.  Mi 


14,000 

one-fcnirth  of 

which  is  water. 


BOUNDED  north,    by  Pennfylvania ;  eafl,   by 
Delaware  ftate,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  fouth 


Breadth 
Boundaries.] 

and  wefl,  by  Virginia. 

Civil  Divisions  andI       This  State  is  divided  into  19  counties,  n 
.   Population.         j  of  which  are  on  the  Wejiern,  and  eight  on  the 
Ea/lern  Ihore  of  Chefapeak  Bay. 


CowMic:. 

No.  Inbah. 

rr>ur.t!fs. 

A*5.  Inhah. 

'  Harford 

14,976 

'Cecil 

13,625 

Baltimore 

■^SAl^ 

a5 

Kent 

12,836 

Do.Town&Precinai 

5i3'503 

0 

J5 

Queen  Ann 

15463 

«5 

Ann  Arundel 

22,598 

CO 

Caroline 

9,50^ 

0 

Frederick 

30,791 

c   * 

Talbot 

13,084 

in 

Allegany 

4,809 

Somerfet 

15,610 

>- 

Wafhington 

15,822 

w 

Dorchefter 

15.87^ 

Montgomery 

18,003 

Worcefler 

X 1,640 

^ 

Prince  George 

21,344 

Calvert 

8,652 

Eaflern  Shore 

107,635 

Charles 

20,613 

Weftern  Shore 

212,089 

.St.  Mary's 

i5>544 

J 

'' 

fotal  m  the  ftate 

510.728 

Total  212,089 

Number  of  Slaves  in  the  flate  103,036. 
Each  of  the  counties  fends  four  reprefcntatives  to  the  houfe  of  dele- 
gates, befides  which  the  city  of  Annapolis,  and  town  of  Baltimore,  fend 
each  two.  ' 

Bays  and  RiveR:S.]]  Chefapeak  Bay,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  di- 
vides this  flate  into  the  eallern  and  weftcrn  divifions.  This  bay,  which 
is  tlie  largeft  in  the  United  States,  was  particularly  defcribed  in  the  gener- 
al account  of  the  United  States.  It  affords  many  good  fifheries,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  excellency  of  its  crabs,  and  alfo  for  a  particular  fpecies 
©f  wild  duck,  called  canvas  back.     In  a  commercial  view,  it  is  of  im- 
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jnenfe  advantage  to  the  ftate.  It  receives  a  number  of  large  rivers.  From 
the  eaftern  Hiore  in  Maryland,  among  other  fmaller  ones,  it  leceives  Poko- 
moke,  Nanticoke,  Choptank,  Chefter  and  Elk  rivers.  From  the  north, 
the  rapid  Sufquehannah  ;  and  from  the  well:,  Patapfco,  Severn,  Patuxent 
and  Patomak,  half  of  which  is  in  Maryland  and  half  in  Virginia.  Except 
the  Sufquehannah  and  Patomak,  thefe  are  fmall  rivers.  Patapfco  river 
is  but  about  30  or  40  yards  wide  at  the  ferry,  jufl:  before  it  empties  into 
the  bafon  upon  which  Baltimore  ftands.  Its  fource  is  in  Yoik  county  in 
Pennfylvania.  Its  courfe  is  fouthwardly,  till  it  reaches  Eikridge  landing, 
about  eight  miles  weftward  of  Baltimore  ;  it  then  turns  eaflward,  in  a  broad 
bay-like  ftream,  by  Baltimore,  which  it  leaves  on  tlie  north,  and  palTes  into 
the  Chefapeak. 

The  entrance  into  Baltimore  harbour,  about  a  mile  below  Fell's  Point, 
is  hardly  piftol  ihot  acrofs,  and  of  courfe  may  be  eafily  defended  againit 
naval  force. 

Severn  is  a  fhort,  inconfiderable  river,  pafRng  by  Annapolis,  which  it 
leaves  to  the  fouth,  emptying,  by  a  broad  mouth,  into  the  Chefapeak. 

Patuxent  is  a  larger  river  than  the  Patapfco.  It  rifes  in  Aon  Arundel 
county,  and  runs  foutheaftwardly,  and  tlicn  call:  into  the  bay,  1 5  or  20 
miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  Patomak.  There  are  feveral  fmall  rivers, 
fuch  as  Wicocomico,  Eaftern  Branch,  Monocafy  and  Conegocheague, 
which  empty  into  Patomak  river  from  the  Maryland  iide. 

Face  of   the  Country,  Climate,!       Eaft  of  the  blue  ridge  of 
Soil   and  Productions.  3    mountains,    which    ftretches 

acrofs  the  weftern  part  of  this  ftate,  the  land  like  that  in  all  the  fouthern 
ftates,  is  generally  level  and  free  of  ftones  ;  and  appears  to  have  been  made 
much  in  the  fame  way  ;  of  courfe  the  foil  mull  be  fimilar,  and  the  natural 
growth  not  remarkably  different. 

,  The  ground  is  uniformly  level  and  low  in  moft  of  the  counties  on  the 
eaftern  fhore,  and  conlequently  covered  in  many  places  with  ftagnant  wa- 
ter, except  where  it  is  interfeifltd  by  numerous  creeks.  Here  alfo  are  large 
traits  of  marfh,  which  during  the  day,  load  the  atrnefphere  witli  vapour, 
that  falls  in  dew,  in  the  clofe  of  the  fummer  and  fall  leafons,  which  are 
iickly.     The  fpring  and  fummer  are  moft  healthy. 

The  foil  of  the  good  land  in  Maryland  is  of  fuch  a  nature  and  quality 
as  to  produce  from  12  to  16  bufhels  of  wheat,  or  from  20  to  30  bufhels 
of  Indian  corn  per  acre.  Ten  buihels  of  wheat,  and  1 5  bullivjls  of  corn 
per  acre  may  be  the  annual  average  crops  in  the  ftate  at  large. 

Wheat  and  tobacco  are  the  ftaple  commodities.  Tobacco  is  generally 
cultivated  in  fets,  by  negroes  in  the  following  manner ;  the  feed  is  fown 
in  bed-;  of  fine  mould,  and  tranfjilanted  the  beginning  of  May.  The  plants 
arc  fet  at  the  dilhmce  of  three  or  four  feet  from  each  other,  and  arc  hilled 
and  kept  continually  free  of  weeds.  When  as  many  leaves  have  fhot  out 
a-;  the  foil  will  nourilli  to  advantage,  the  top  of  the  plant  is  broken  oii, 
which  prevents  its  growing  higher.  It  is  Carefully  kept  clear  of  worms, 
and  the  fuckers,  which  put  up  between  the  leaves,  are  taken  off  at  proper 
times,  till  the  plant  airivesat  pcrfedion,  which  is  in  Augulh  .  When  the 
leaves  turn  of  a  brownifh  colour,  and  begin  to  be  fpotted,  the  plant  is  cut 
■down  and  iiun;;  up  to  dry,  after  having  fweal  in  heaps  one  niglu.  When 
it  can  be  ba-n<!I<.d  without  crumbling,  v.'hich  is  always  in  moift  wcatlicr,  the 
jeaves  are  il.'[>p  d  fi-oni  thcihlk,  apd  tied  in  bundles,  and  packed  for  ex.* 
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pOTtatlon  in  hogflieads  containing  800  or  900  pounds.  No  fuckers  nor 
ground  leaves  are  allowed  to  be  merchantable.  An  indoftrious  perfon  may 
manage  6,000  plants  of  tobacco,  (which  yield  i,ooolb.)  and  four  acres  of 
Indian  corn. 

In  the  interior  country,  on  the  uplands,  confiderable  quantities  of  hemp 
and  flax  are  raifcd.  As  long  ago  as  1751,  in  the  month  of  October,  no 
lefs  than  60  waggons,  loaded  with  iiaxfced,  came  down  to  Baltimore  front 
the  back  country. 

Two  articles  are  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  Maryland,  viz.  the  genuine  tvhlte 
wheat,  which  grows  in  Kent,  Queen  Ann's  and  Talbot  counties,  on  the 
eaftern  fliore,  and  which  degenerates  In  otiier  places  ;  and  the  bright  Lite's 
foot  tobacco,  which  is  produced  at  Elkridge,  on  the  Patui^nt,  on  the 
weftern  fliore. 

Among  other  kinds  of  timber  is  the  oak,  of  feveral  kinds,  wlilch  is  of 
a  ftraight  grain  and  eafily  rives  into  ftaves,  for  exportation.  The  blaci: 
walnut  is  in  demand  for  cabinets,  tables,  and  other  furniture.  The  ap- 
pies  of  this  ftate  are  large,  but  mealy ;  their  peaches  plenty  and  good. 
From  thefe  the  Inhabitants  diftil  cyder  brandy  and  peach  brandy. 

The  forells  abound  with  nuts  of  various  kinds,  which  are  colleclively 
called  majl.  On  this  maft  vaft  numbers  of  fwine  are  fed,  which  run  wild 
in  the  woods.  Thefe  fwine,  when  fatted,  are  caught,  killed,  barrelled 
and  exported  in  great  quantities.  This  traffic  formerly  was  carried  on  to 
a  very  confiderable  extent.  Douglas  faj's,  that  "  in  the  year  1733,  which 
was  a  good  mailing  year,  one  gentleman,  a  planter  and  merchant,  in  Vir- 
ginia, faked  up  3,000  barrels  of  pork. 

Population  akd  Character.]  The  population  of  this  flate  Is  ex- 
hibited In  the  foregoing  table.  By  that  it  appears  that  "the  number  of  in- 
habitants In  the  ftate,  including  the  negroes.  Is  319,720  ;  which  Is  nearly 
23  for  every  fquare  mile.  The  inhabitants,  except  in  the  populous  towns, 
live  on  their  plantations,  often  feveral  miles  diflaat  from  each  other.  To 
an  Inhabitant  of  the  middle,  and  efpeciaily  of  the  eaftern  Rates,  which  are 
thickly  populated,  they  appear  to  live  very  retired  and  unfocial  lives.  The 
effefts  of  this  comparative  folitude  are  vifible  in  the  countenances,  as  well 
as  in  the  manners  and  drefs  of  many  of  the  country  people.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  populous  towns,  and  thofe  from  the  country  who  have  Inter- 
courfe  with  them,  are  in  tlieir  manners  and  cuftoms  genteel  and  agreeable. 

That  pride  which  grows  on  flavery,  and  Is  habitual  to  thofe,  v/ho,  from 
their  :nlu,ncy  are  taught  to  believe  and  to  feel  their  fuperiorlty,  is  a  vifible 
charaderifilc  ai  the  inhabitants  of  Maryland.  But  with  this  charaAer- 
iftlc  we  muft  not  fail  to  connect  that  of  hofpitallty  to  fl:rangers,  which  is 
equally  unlveifal  and  obvious.  Many  of  the  women  poflfefs  all  the  amia- 
ble, and  many  of  tiie  elegant  accompliflaments  of  tlielr  fex. 

The  Inhabitants  are  made  up  of  various  nations  of  many  difFerent  relig- 
ious fentlments  ;  few  general  obfervations,  therefore,  of  a  charafterifHcal 
kind  will  apply.  It  may  be  faid,  however,  with  great  truth,  tliat  they  are 
in  general  very  federal,  and  friends  to  good  government.  They  owe  little 
money  as  a  ftate,  and  are  willing  and  able  to  uifcharge  tlielr  debts.  Their 
credit  is  very  good  ;  and  although  they  have  lb  great  a  proportion  of  flaves, 
yet  a  number  of  influential  gentlemen  have  evinced  their  humanity  and 
their  difpofitlon  to  abolifli  fo  difrcputablc  a  traffic,  by  forming  themfelves 
into  a  Ibciety  for  the  abolition  of  negro  ilavcry. 

Chief 
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Chief  Towns.]  Annapolis  (city)  is  the  capital  of  Maryland,  and 
the  wealthieft  town  of  its  fize  in  America.  It  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of 
Severn  river,  on  a  healthy  fpot,  30  miles  fouth  of  Baltimore.  It  is  a 
X'lace  of  little  note  in  the  commercial  world.  The  houfes,  about  260  in 
number,  are  generally  l?.rge  and  elegant,  indicative  of  great  wealth.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  20CO.  The  defign  of  thofe  who 
planned  the  city,  was  to  have  the  whole  in  the  form  of  a  circk,  with 
the  ftreets  like  radii,  beginning  at  the  centre  where  the  ftate-houfe 
ftands  ;  and  thence  diverging  in  every  diredion.  The  principal  part  of 
the  buildings  are  arranged,  agreeably  to  this  plan.  The  ftate-houfe  is  an 
elegant  building. 

Baltimore  has  had  the  mod  rapid  growth  of  any  town  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  is  the  fourth  in  fize  in  the  United  Slates.  It  lies  in  lat.  39* 
2 1 ',  on  the  north  fide  of  Patapfco  river,  around  what  is  called  the  Bafcm, 
in  which  t!ie  water,  at  common  tides,  is  about  five  or  fix  feet  deep.  Bal- 
timore is  divided  into  the  town  and  Fell's  Point,  by  a  creek,  over  which 
are  two  bridges  ;  but  the  houfes  extend,  in  a  fparfe  fituation,  from  one  to 
the  other.  At  Fell's  Point  the  water  is  deep  enough  for  faips  ©f  burden; 
but  fmall  velTels  only  go  up  to  the  town.  The  fituation  of  the  town  is 
low  and  was  formerly  unhealthy  ;  but  the  increafe  of  houfer,  and  of  courfe, 
of  fmoke,  the  tendency  of  wiiicli  is  to  deftroy  or  to  dlfpel  damp  and  un- 
•wholcfome  vapours,  and  the  improvements  that  have  been  made,  partic- 
Tilarly  that  of  paving  the  ftrects,  have  rendered  it  tolerably  healthy.  The 
houfes  were  numbered  in  178",  and  found  to  be  1955  ;  aboitt  1200  of 
which  were  in  tlie  town,  and  the  reft  at  Fell's  Point.  The  prefent  num- 
ber much  c.-Lceeds  this.  The  number  of  ware -houfes  and  ftorcs  in  1787 
was  164,  ard  of  churches  nine,  which  belonged  to  German  Calvinifts  and 
IjUtherans,  Epifcopalians,  Prefbytcrians,  Roman  Catholics,  Baptifts, 
Mctbodifts,  Quakers,  Nicolltes  or  New  Quakers.  The  number  of  in- 
>)abitnnts  in  the  town  and  prccinds,  according  to  the  cenfus  of  1790  was 
13,503.  There  arc  many  very  rcfpeftable  families  in  Baltimore,  who 
live  gente'=;Iy,  arc-  horp>Lable  to  ftrangcrs,  and  maintain  a  friendly  and  im- 
yroving  inlcrcourfe  with  «ach  other.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants, 
recently  colle(fl cd  horn  almoft  all  rjaartcrs  of  the  world,  vary  in  Uieir  hab- 
its, their  manners  and  their  religion. 

M'trket-ftrcet  is  the  principal  ftreet  in  the  town,  and  runs  nearly  eaft 
and  weft,  a  mile  in  length,  j)arallel  with  the  water.  This  is  crofTcd  by 
fjveral  other  ftreets  leading  from  the  water,  a  number  of  which,  particu- 
larly Calvert,  South,  and  Gay  ftrecis,  are  well  built.  North  and  eaft  of 
the  tov.n  the  land  rifcs  and  affords  a  fine  profpo(5t  of  rhetown  and  bay. 
litlvidcre,  the  feat  of  Col.  Howard,  exhibits  a  fine  landfcape.  The  town 
— tlifr  point — xh<t  fhipp>ng  both  in  the  bafcvn  and  at  Fell's  Point — the  bay 
jS>.?!  far  as  tiic  eye  can  roaclj— rifing  ground  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  har- 
bour— a  grove  of  trees  on  the  declivity  at  the  right — a  ftrcam  of  water 
breaking  over  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  en  the  kit,  all  confpire  to 
complete  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  profpeft. 

I'iicre  is  a  bank  eltablilhed  in  this  town  with  a  capital  of  300,000  dol- 
lars, by  the  name  of  The  Maryland  Banh.  There  is,  befide,  a  branch  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  Slates.     A  public  library  Iv*"^  hitely  beeo  ioftituted  in 

»1»i?l  tOMT. 
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Some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  amazing  trade  of  t^iis  place  from 
the  number  of  veflels  which  were  obferved  to  pafs  up  to  Baltimore  in  the 
year  I795>  which  were  I09  Ihips,  162  brigs  and  fnows,  350  fchooners 
and  Hoops,  5464  bay  craft.*  A  battery  and  barracks  have  been  ccn- 
ftru(5ted  and  fome  guns  mounted,  fo^r  the  defence  of  this  town,  in  cafe  of 
invafion. 

Georgetown  flands  on  th?  hank  oftlie  River  Patomak,  about  160 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  Chefapeak  Bay.  The  ground  on  which  it 
ftands  is  very  broken,  being  a  clufter  of  little  hills,  which,  thouoh  at  pref- 
ent  elevated  confiderably  above  the  fuifacc  of  the  river,  were  probably  at. 
fome  former  period  overflowed,  as  at  the  depth  of  8  or  10  feet  below  the 
furface,  marine  fhells  have  been  found.  Dr.  Martin  concludes  an  ac- 
count of  ihs  climate  and  difeafes  of  this  town,  in  the  following  words  : 

*'  Upon  the  whole,  Georgetown  and  its  vidflity  may  be  confidered  ai 
a  healthy  part  of  America  ;  and  in  any  difputes  about  the  propriety  of  the 
feat  of  the  general  government  being  fixed  here,  no  objection  can  be 
urged  againrt  it  oil  account  of  its  difeafes." 

Fre&ericktown  is  a  fine  flourilhing  Inland  town,  of  upwards  of  3®0' 
houfes,  built  principally  of  brick  and  ftone,  and  moftly  on  one  broad  ftreet- 
It  IS  fituated  in  a  fertile  country,  about  four  miles  fouth  of  Catokton  moun- 
tain, and  is  a  place  of  confiderable  trade.  It  has  four  places  for  public 
worfhip,  one  for  PrelByterians,  two  for  Dutch  Lutherans  and  Calvinitls, 
and  one  for  Baptirts ;  befides  a  public  gaol,  and  a  brick  market-lioufe. 

Hagarstown  is  but  little  inferior  to  Fredericktovvn,  and  is  fituated  in 
the  beautiful  and  well  cultivated  valley  of  Conegocheague,' and  carries  on 
a  confiderable  trade  with  the  weftern  country. 

Elkton  is  fituated  near  the  head  of  Chefapeak  Bay,  on  a  fmall  river 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  town.  It  enjoys  great  advantages  from  the 
carrying  trade  between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  The  tide -waters  ex- 
tend to  this  town. 

The  city  of  Wash  iN'GTOs,  in  the  territory  of  Columbia,,  was  ceded, 
by  the  ftate  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  to  the  United  States,  and  by  them' 
eftabliihed  as  the  feat  of  their  government,  after  the  year  1800.  This  city, 
which  is  now  building,  ftands  at  the  junftion  of  the  river  Patomak  and  the 
Eaftern  Branch, latitude  38°  53'  north, extending  nearly  four  miles  up  each, 
and  including  a.  tra<5t  of  territory,  exceeded,  in  point  of  convenience,  fa- 
lubrity,  and  beauty,  by  none  in  America.  For  although  the  land  in 
general  appeals  level,  yet  by  gentle  and  gradual  fwellings,  a  variety  of 
tlegant  profpefts  are  produced,  and  a  fufficient  defcent  formed  for  convey- 
in^  off  the  water  occafioned  by  rain.  "Within  the  limits  of  the  city  are  a 
great  number  of  excellent  fprings  ;.  and  by  digging  wells,  water  of  the  beft 
quality  may  readily  be  had.  BeCdes,  the  never  failing  ftreams,  that  now 
run  through  that  territory,  may  alfo  be  coUeded  for  the  ufe  of  the  city. 
The  waters  of  Reedy  Branch,  and  of  Tiber  Creek,  may  be  conveyed  to  the 
Prefident's  houfe.  The  fource  of  Tiber  Creek  is  elevated  about  236  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  tide  in  faid  creek.  The  perpendicular  height  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  capital  is  to  ftand,  is  78  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

tide 

•  The  value  of  exports  fmm  this  thriving  town  increafeJ,  from  the  year  ending 
September  30,  17QI,  to  that  ending  Sc^ember  30,  I-795,  from  1 .576,5^5;  doila:^ 
32  cents,  to  5,542,05  I  dollars  6o  cenc?. 
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tide  in  Tiber  Creel:.  I'bc  water  cf  Tiber  Creek  may,  therefore,  be  ccd* 
veycd  to  the  capita!,  and,  after  \vater:p.g  that  part  of  the  city,  may  be  dcf- 
tined  to  other  uf'ful  purpofos. 

The  Eaflrern  Branch  is  one  cf  the  fafcft  and  moft  commodious  harbours 
in  America,  being  fufficiently  deep  for  the  largeft  fhips,  for  about  four 
miles  abo7e  its  mcuth,  while  the  channel  lies  clofe  along  the  bank  adjoin- 
ing the  city,  and  affjrds  a  large  and  convenient  harbour:  The  Patomak, 
although  only  navigable  for  f  .Tiall  craft,  for  a  confiderabJe  diftance  from  its 
banks  next  to  the  city  (excepting  about  half  a  mile  above  the  junftion  of 
the  rivers)  ^',11  nevcrthelefs  afford  a  capacious  fummer  harbour  ;  as  an 
immcnfe  number  of  fliips  may  ride  in  the  great  channel,  oppofite  to,  and 
below  the  city. 

The  fituation  of  this  metropolis  is  upon  the  great  poft  road,  equi-diftant 
from  the  northern  and  fouthern  extremities  of  the  Union,  and  nearly  fo 
from  the  Atlantic  and  Pittfburg,  upon  the  bell  navigation,  and  in  the  mldii 
of  a  commercial  territory,  probably  the  richeft,  and  commanding  the  moft 
cxtenlive  internal  refource  of  any  in  America.  It  has  therefore  many 
advantages  to  recommend  it,  as  any  eligible  place  for  the  permanent  feat 
of  the  general  government ;  and  as  it  is  likely  to  be  fpeedily  built,  and 
otherwife  improved,  by  the  public  fpirited  enterprize  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  even  by  foreigners,  it  may  be  expected  to  grow  up  \\'rrr»- 
a  degree  cf  rapidity  hitherto  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  cities. 

The  plan  of  this  city  appears  to  contain  fome  important  improvements 
upon  that  of  the  beft  planned  cities  in  the  world,  combining,  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  convenience,  regularity,  elegance  of  profpeft,  and  a  free 
circulatiun  of  air.  The  pofitions  of  the  different  public  edifices,  and  for 
the  feveral  fquares  and  areas  of  different  fhapes  as  they  are  laid  down, 
were  firfl:  determined  on  the  m.oft  advahtngeous  ground,  commanding  the 
molt  extcnfive  profpe(ris,  and  from  their  (ituation, .  fufceptible  of  fiich 
imjrovemcnts  a*:,  cither  ufc  or  ornament  may  hereafter  require.  The 
capitol  will  be  fituated  on  a  moft  beautiful  eminence,  commanding  a 
complete  view  of  every  part  of  the  city,  and  of  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
country  around.  The  Prefldent's  houfe  will  ftand  on  a  riling  ground, 
pofielling  a  delightful  water  profpedl,  together  with  a  commanding  view  of 
the  capitol,  and  tlie  moft  material  parts  of  the  citj'.  Lines  or  avenues  of 
diretfl  communication,  have  been  dcvifed  to  conneft  the  moft  diftant  and 
important  objefts.  Thefe  tranfvcrfe  avenues,  or  diagonal  ftrcets,  are  laid 
out  on  the  moft  advantageous  ground  for  profpe<5t  and  convenience,  and 
are  calculated  not  only  to  produce  a  variety  of  charming  profpefts,  but 
greatly  to  facilitate  tlie  communication  throughout  the  city.  North  and 
foutli  lines,  intcrfc(51ed  by  others  running  due  eaft  and  weft,  make  the 
diftribution  of  the  city  into  ftrects,  fquares,  &c.  and  thofe  lines  have  been 
fo  combined  as  to  meet  at  certain  given  points,  with  the  divergent  avenues, 
fo  as  to  form,  on  tlic  fpaces^r/?  o'dcnninrcl,  the  different  fquares  or  areas. 
The  grand  avenues  and  fuch  ftrcets  as  lead  immediately  to  public  places, 
arc  from  130  to  1 60  feet  wide,  and  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
footways,  a  walk  planted  with  trees  on  each  fide,  and  a  paved  way  for 
carriages.     The  other  ftreets  arc  from  90  to  1 10  feet  wide. 

In  order  to  execute  this  plan,  Mr.  Ellicott  drew  a  true  meridional  line, 
by  ccleftial  obfcrvation,  which  paffe^  through  the  area  intended  for  the 
c.ipitol.     This   line   he  croffed  by  anotlier,  running  due  caft  and  weft» 

which 
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"K^hich  pafles  through  the  fame  area.  Thefe  lines  were  accurately  meaf^ 
ured,  and  made  tlie  bafes  on  which  the  whole  plan  was  executed.  He 
ran  all  the  lines  by  a  tranfit  inftrument,  and  determined  the  acute  angle* 
by  a<5taal  meafurement,  leaving  nothing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  compafs.* 
Mines  and  Manufactures.]  I'.Iines  of  iron  ore,  of  a  faperior 
quality,  abound  in  many  p:irts  of  the  ftate.  Furnaces  for  running  tixis- 
ore  into  pigs  and  hollow  ware,  and  forges  to  refine  pig-iron  into  bars,  are 
numerous,  and  worl:ed  to  great  extent  and  profit.  This  is  the  only 
manufacture  of  importance  carried  on  in  the  ftate,  CJtcept  it  be  that  of 
wheat  into  flour,  and  curing  tobacco. 

Trade.]  The  trade  of  Marji^land  is  principally  carried  on  from 
Baltimore,  with  the  other  ftates,  with  the  Weft  Indies,  and  with  forae 
parts  of  Europe.  To  thefe  places  they  fend  annually  about  30,000 
hogfheads  of  tobacco,  befides  large  quantities  of  wheat,  flour,  piT-iron, 
liimber  and  corn  ;  beans,  pork,  and  flax-feed  in  fmaller  quantities  ;  and 
receive  in  return,  clothing  for  themfelves  and  negroes,  and  other  dry 
goods,  wines,  fpirits,  fugars  and  other  Weft  India  commoaitics.  The 
balance  is  generally  in  their  favour. 

The  value  of  exports  from,  this  ftate  in  the  year  ending  Septenibcr  30, 
1791,  was  2,239,690  dollars  96  cents  ;  1792,  2,623,808  dolis.  33  cents? 
1793,  3,665,055  dolls.  50  cents;  1794,  5,686,^190  dolls.  50  cent?  ; 
1795,  5,811,379  dolls.  ^^  cents. 

RELiGio>f.3  The  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  the  firft  fettltfc  in- 
Maryland,  are  the  m.oft  numerous  religious  feci.  Befides  thefe  thefe  are 
Proteftant  Epifcopalians,  Englifli,  Scotch,  and  Irifli  Prefbyterians,  Ger- 
man Calvinifts,  German  Lutherans,  Friends,  Baptifrs,  Mctliodifts,  Men- 
ncirifts,  Nicolites  or  New  Quakers  ;  who  all  enjoy  liberty  of  confcience. 

Seminaries  of  Learning,  Sec]  Wafhington  academy  in  Somerfet 
county,  was  inftituted  by  law  in  1779.  It  was  founded  and  is  fupported 
by  voluntary  fubfcriptions  and  private  donations,  and  is  authorized  to 
receive  gifts  and  lec^acies,  and  to  hold  2,oco  acres  of  land.  A  fupple- 
ment  to  the  law,  paficd  in  1784,  increafed  the  number  of  truftees  from 
II  to  15. 

In  1782,  a  college  was  inftituted  at  Cheftertown,  in  Kent  countv,  and 
was  honoured  wiih  the  name  of  Washington  College,  after  Prefident 
Wafhington.  It  is  under  the  management  of  24  vifitors  or  governors, 
with  power  to  fupply  vacancies,  and  hold  eftates  whofe  yearly  value  fliall 
Dot  exceed  6,oool.  current  monev.  By  a  law  ena(51:ed  in  i  787,  a  perma- 
Qcnt  fund  was  granted  to  this  ilaitution  of  1,250'.  a  year,  currency,  out 
of  the  monies  arifing  from  marriage  licenfes,  fines  and  forfeitures  on  the 
Eaftern  Shore. 

St.  John's  College  was  inftituted  in  17S4,  to  ha\fe  alfo  24  truftees,  with 
power  to  keep  up  the  fucceflion  by  fupplying  vacancies,  and  to  receive  an 
annual  income  of  9,000!.  A  permanent  fund  is  alligned  this  college,  of 
1,7501.  a  year,  out  of  the  monies  arifing  from  marriage  licen/es,  ordinary 
Kcenfes,  fines  and  forfeitures  on  the  Weftern  Shore.  This  college  is  to- 
be  at  Annapolis,  wliere  a  building  is  now  prepared  for  it.  Vcrv  liberaH 
fubfcriptions  were  obtained  towards  founding  and  carrying  on  thefe  femi- 
naries.  The  two  colleges  conftitute  one  unlverfitv,  by  the  name  of  "  the 
Uoiverfity  of  Maryland,"  v^'hercof  the  governor  of  the  ftate,  for  the  time 

being, 

,  ♦  See  th?  pl.in  of  this  ci!)-. 
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being,  is  chancellor,  and  the  principal  of  one  of  them  vice-Aanc^ifof*- 
either  by  fenioTity  or  by  elc;5tion,  as  may  hereafter  be  provided  for  by  ride 
or  by  law.  The  chancellor  is  empowered  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  trul^' 
tees,  or  a  reprefentation  of  feven  of  each,  and  two  of  the  members  of  the 
faculty  of  each,  (the  principal  being  one)  which  meeting  is  ftyled  "  The 
Convocation  of  the  Univerfity  of  Maryland,"  who  arc  to  frame  the  laws, 
preferve  uniformity  of  manners  and  literature  in  the  colleges,  confer  the 
higher  degrees,  determine  appeals,  &c. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  alfo  erefted  a  college  at  Greorgetown,  on 
Patomak  river,  for  the  promotion  of  general  literature*  which  is  at  prcfcnt 
in  a  very  flourifhing  ftate.  It  being  found  inadequate  to  contain  the  num- 
ber of  ftudents  that  applied,  a  large  addition  is  now  building  to  it. 

In  1785,  the  Methodifts  inftituted  a  college  at  Abington,  in  Harford 
county,  by  the  name  of  Cokefbury  college,  after  Thomas  Coke,  and 
Francis  Afbury,  bifhops  of  the  Methodift  Epifcopal  church.  The  college 
edifice  is  of  brick,  handfomely  built,  on  a  healthy  Ipot,  enjoying  a  fine 
air,  and  a  very  cxtcnfivc  profpe<fl. 

The  ftudents,  who  are  to  coHrift  of  the  fons  of  travelling  preachers,  the 
fons  of  annual  fubfcribers,  the  fons  of  the  members  Of  the  Methodift 
fociety,  and  orphans,  are  inftru(fled  in  Englifh,  Latin,  Greek,  logic^ 
rhetoric,  liiftory,  geography,  natural  philofophy,  and  aftronomy  ;  and 
when  the  finances  of  the  college  will  admit,  they  are  to  be  taught  the  He- 
brew, French  and  German  languages. 

Tjj£  college  was  ered:ed  and  is  fupported  wholly  by  fubfcriptioA  and 
voluntary  donations. 

The  (ludents  have  regular  hours  for  rlfing,  for  prayers,  for  their  meals, 
for  ftudy,  and  for  recreation.  They  are  all  to  be  in  bed  prccifely  at  nine 
o'clock.  Their  recreation,  (for  they  arc  to  be  '  indulged  in  nothing  which 
the  world  cxlh  p/ay^ )  are  gardening,  walking,  riding  and  bathing  without 
doors  ;  and  within  doors,  the  carpenters,  joiners,  cabinet-makers  or  turn- 
ers' bufinefs.  Suitable  proviflon  is  made  for  tliefe  feveral  occupations, 
which  are  to  be  confidcrcd,  not  as  matters  of  drudgery  and  conltraint,  but 
as  pleiifino  and  healthful  recreations,  both  for  the  body  and  mind.  Anoth- 
er of  their  rules,  which  though  new  and  fingular,  is  favourable  to  the  health 
and  vigour  of  the  body  and  mind,  is,  that  the  ftudents  fliall  not  fleep  on 
feather  beds,  but  on  mattrcfTos,  and  each  one  by  himfclf.  Particular  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  morals  and  reHgion  of  the  ftudents. 

There  are  a  few  other  literary  inftitutions,  of  inferior  note,  in  different 
parts  of  the  fbte,  and  provifion  is  made  hr  free  fchools  in  moft  of  the 
counties  ;  thouijh  fome  are  entirely  neglcdled,  and  very  few  carried  on 
wall  any  fuccefs  ;  fo  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  a 
few  years  ago,  were  ignorant.  But  the  revolution,  among  other  happy 
cffcils,  ha^  roufcd  the  fpirit  of  education,  which  is  fift  fprcading  its  falu- 
tarv  inriucnccs  over  this  and  the  other  fbuthcrn  ftates. 

Natural  Curiosities.]  Tl\ere  are  feveral  remarkable  caves  in  the 
Weflern  part  of  lijvs  ftatc,  but  particular  and  accurate  defcriptions  of  them 
h;ive  not  been  received. 

Ext'ENSF.s  OF  GovF.RN-l       The  annual  expenfea  of  government  are 
MF.viT,  ANM)  Taxes.       J  eftlmutcd  at  about  20,ooo1.  currency.     The 
revenue  arifcs  chiefly  from  taxes  on  real  and  perfonal  property. 

Constitution.] 
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Constitution.]  The  legiflature  is  compofed  of  two  dimrKTl:  tranch- 
es, a  fenate  and  houfe  of  delegates,  and  ftyle^d  "  The  General  AfTcmbly 
<'of  Maryland."  The  fenators  are  elefted  in  the  following  manner.  On 
the  firf!:  of  September,  every  fifth  year,  the  freemen  chocfe  two  men  in 
each  county  to  be  eleftors  of  the  fenate,  and  one  e}e6tor  for  the  city  of 
Annapolis,  and  one  for  the  town  of  Baltimore.  Thefe  electors  mufi:  have 
the  qualifications  ncceffary  for  county  delegates.  Thefc  eledors  meet  at 
Annapolis,  or  '{ijch  other  place  as  fliall  be  appointed  for  convening  the 
legiflature,  on  the'  third  Monday  in  September,  every  fifth  year,  and  eleft 
^y  ballot  fifteen  fenators  out  of  their  own  body  or  from  the  people  at 
•large.  Nine  of  thefe  muil  be  refidents  on  the  v/eftern  fhore,  and  fix  on 
the  eaftern  ;  thdy  mail  be  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age  ;  muft  have 
refided  in  the  ftate  more  than  three  years  next  preceding  ihe  election,  and 
•have  real  and  pcrfonal  property  above  the  value  of  a  thoufand  pounds. 
The  fenate  may  originate  any  bills,  except  money  bills,,  to  which  they  can 
only  give  their  aflent  or  diffent-  The  fenate  choofe  their  prefident  bv 
•ballot.  The  houfe  ef  delegates  is  compofed  of  four  members  for  each 
county,  chofen  annually  the  firft  Monday  in  Oftober.  The  city  of  An- 
napolis and  town  of  Baltimore  -fend  each  two  delegates.  The  qualifica- 
-tions  of  a  delegate,  are,  fall  age,  one  year's  refidence  in  the  county  jvhere 
he  is  chofen,  and  real  and  perfonal  property  above  the  value  of  five  hun- 
'dred  pounds.  Both  houfes  cheofe  their  own  officers,  and  judge  of  the 
eleftion  of  their  members.  A  majority  of  each  is  a  quorum.  The  elec- 
tion of  fenators  and  delega-tes  is  viva  voce,  and  fheriffs  the  returning  offi- 
icers,  except  in  Baltimore  town,  where  the  commiffioners  fuperintend  the 
•elections  and  make  returns.  The  ftated  feflioa  of  the  legiflature  is  on  the 
firft  Monday  in  November.  The  qualifications  of  a  freeman  are,  full  acre, 
a  freehold  eftate  of  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  adual  refidence  in  the  county 
'where  he^ffers  to  vote,  pr0])erty  to  tlie  value  of  thirty  pounds  in  any  part 
Aof  the  ftate,  and  a  year's  refidence  in  the  county  where  he  offers  to  vote 

On  the  fecond  Monday  in  November,  annually,  a  governor  is  appoint- 
ed by  the  joint  ballot  of  both -hcufes,  taken  in  each  houfe  refpeiftively,  and 
depofitcd  in  a  conference  room  ;  where  the  boxes  are  examined  by  ^  ioirit 
committee  of  both  houfes,  ar.d  the  number  of  voles  feverally  reported. 
The  governor  cannot  continue  in  office  longer  than  three  years  fuccelfive- 
ly,  nor  be  rc'cletted  lUirH  the  expiration  of  four  years  after  he  has  bo!?n  out 
of  office.  The  qualifications  for  the  chief  magiflracy,  are,  twenty-five 
•years  of  age,  five  years'  refidence  in  the  flate,  next  preceding  the  elec- 
tion, and  real  and  perfonal  eftate  above  the  value  of  five  thoufind  pounds, 
■one  thoufand  of  which  muft  be  freehold  eftate.  On  the  fecond  Tuefday 
-of  November,  aanually,  the  fenators  and  delegates  eledl  by  joint  ballot,  five 
able  and  difcreet  men,  above  twenty-five  years  of  age,  refidents  in  the  ftate 
three  years  next  preceding  the  ele^ion,  and  pofleffing  a  frffeliold  of  lands 
and  tenements  above  the  value  of  a  thoufajid  pounds,  to  be  a  Council  for 
affiftlng  the  governor  in  the  duties  of  his  office.  Senators,  delegates  and 
members  of  council,  whllft  fuch,  can  hold  no  other  office  of  piofit,  nof 
•receive  the  profits  of  any  oflice  cxercifed  by  another.  Tlie  governor,  witli 
the  advice  of  his  coun:^.],  appoints  the  chancellor,  all  judges  and  juftices, 
ihe  attorney  general,  navrJ  and  militia  officers,  regifters  of  tb.e  land  office, 
fjrveyors,  and  all  other  ci\il  ofHcers,  except  conllables,  afiTcfi'ors  and  over- 
liers  of  the  roads.  A  court  of  appeals  is  eftablifhcd  for  the  final  deter- 
O  o  minetioR 
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mination  of  all  cauks,  which  may  be  brought  from  the  general  court*  of 
admiralty,  or  of  chancery. 

This  conftitution  was  eftabliflied  by  a  convention  of  delegates,  at  An- 
napolis, Auguil  14,  1776. 

History.]  Maryland  was  granted  by  king  Charles  I.  to  George 
Calveitjf  baron  of  Baltimore,. in  Ireland,  June  20,  1632.  It  was  called' 
Maryland,  in  honour  of  the  queen,  and  was  the  firlt  colony  v/hicii  was- 
eredted  into  a  province  of  die  Englifh  empire,  and  governed  by  laws  en- 
adted  in  a  provincial  legiHature. 

Lord  Baltimore  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  was  induced  to  under- 
take this  fettlement  in  America,  from  the  hope  of  enjoying  liberty  of  con- 
fcience,  for  himfelf  and  fuch  of  his  friends  as  miglit  prefer  an  eafy  banifii- 
nient  from  England,  embittered  as  they  were  by  the  iharpnel's  of  the  laws,, 
and  the  popular  odium  v/jiich  hung  over  them.  The  court,  at  that  time, 
was  very  little  indined  to  treat  the  Roman  Catholics  in  a  harfli  manner; 
neither  had  they  any  reafon  to  do  it;  but  the  laws  were  of  a  rigorous 
complexion,  and  however  the  court  might  be  inclined  to  relax  them,  they 
could  not  in  policy  da  it  but  with  great  referve. 

The  firft  emigration,  coniifting  of  about  200  gentlemen  of  cojifiderable 
fortune  and  rank,  with  their  adherents,  chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  failed 
from  England  in  Novem.bcr,  1632  ;  and  after  a  profperous  voyage,  land- 
ed in  Maryland,  near  the  mouth  of  Patomak  river,  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year.  Calvert,  their  leader,  purcbafed  the  rights  of  the  aborigines,, 
for  a  conlideration  which  feems  to  have  been  fatisfaclory  ;  and,  with  tbeir 
iVee  confent,  in  the  following  March,  he  took  j'Ofl'clTion  of  their  tpwn 
which  he  called  St.  Mary's.  Prudence,  as  well  as  jufticc,  didlated  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  falutary  policy  witli  regard  to  the  Indians  ;  and  having- 
carcfull"  cultivated  their  frlendfliip,  he  lived  with  them  on  terms  of  per- 
fctfc  amity,  till  it  was  interrupted  by  the  intcrefled  intrigues  of  one  Williaiu* 
Cleybornc. 

The  providing  of  food  and  habiiations,  necciTarily  engroflcd  much  oF 
the  attention  of  the  firft  fettlers.     They  lived,  for  fome  lime,  rather  un- 
der tl\c  domeflic  regimen  of  a  family,  than  according  to  the  diffiifive  teg-- 
Illations  of  a  provincial  cliaJbliflmient.     The  Indian  wcmen  taught  the  emir- 
grants 

*  In  fome  of  tlie  eaftcrn  ftjte.'!  the  Icgiflaturc  is  called  the  C-n.'nzl Couru  In  fomc- 
of  the  fouthcin,  the  Ctmrul  Court  is  the  Sitpnme  "Judicial  Court. 

■f  George  Calvert,  lord  Baltimore,  the  to'inder  of  Mjryland,  born  in  1582,  wjs 
educated  ct  Oxford  iiiuverfiiy,  wdskniglitcd  in  i6i7,  by  James  I.  and  two  years  af- 
ler  W.15  appointed  one  of  the  principal  fecretariesof  ftatc,  which  office  hedilcharg- 
e>l  wiih  great  inJiiftry  and  lidelity,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  king  with  a  pcnfion  of 
a  thoiiland  pounds  a  year.  Having  enjoyed  this  offce  about  hve  years,  lie  rcfigned 
it  in  1624,  ficely  owning  to  his  majcfty,  ihit  hr  \>ms  become  a  I'oman  Catholic. 
This  lioncft  cnnteirifn  lb  affeftcd  the  kin?,  that  he  continued  him  privy  counfellor  , 
during  his  reignj  and  in  1621;,  created  him  (by  the  name  of  Sir  George  Calvert,  of' 
Danbywiike  in  Y>ik(liire,  knight)  baron  of  Baltimoro,  in  the  county  of  Longford, 
in  Irji.ind.  Whi!,-  he  was  fecrctary,  he  obiiintd  a  patent  of  the  Province  of  Aval- 
on  in  Newfoutidl.;!id,  where  he  built  an  houCe,  and  fpcnt  25,000/.  in  advancing  this 
new  planiatioii ;  out  hnding  iicxpofcd  to  the  French,  was  obliged  at  lall  to  abandon 
it. 

Upon  this  he  came  over  to  Virginia,  and  having  taken  a  view  of  the  country  re- 
turned to  Fngland,  and  obtained  from  Charles  I.  who  was  his  friend,  a  patent,*  t* 
Jiim  and  his  heirs,  for  Maryland.      He  died  in  London,  April  15,  1642. 

*  Sec  a  copy  of  tUii  patent  in  Hazard's  Uilloriotl  Colkaions,  page  31 -, 
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giants  how  to  make  bread  of  their  com  ;  their  men  went  out  to  hunt  and 
fflh  with  the  Englifli ;  they  alTiRed  them  in  the  chace,  and  fold  tiicm  the 
game  they  took  for  themfelves,  for  a  trifling  confidcration  ;  fo  that  the 
new  fettlcrs  had  a  fort  of  tov/n  already  built,  ground  ready  cleared  for 
their  cultivation,  and  no  enemy  to  harafs  them.  Th-ey  had.  alfo  pru- 
dently commenced  their  fettleraent  at  that  feafbn  when  the  operations  of 
agriculture  naturally  begin.  Food  was  therefore  eafily  provided  for  thof?, 
whom  they  expefted  to  iollov/  them  from  England. 

Lord  Ba]i,imore  laid  the  foundation-of  tliis  province  on  the  broad  bafis 
of  fecurity  to  property,  and  liberty*.n  religion ;  granting,  in  abfolute  fee, 
50  acres  of  land  to  every  emigrant ;  eftablifhing  Chriltianity,  agreeably  to 
the  old  common  law,  without  allowing  pre-eminence  to  any  partit^lar  fcc^(. 
The  wifdom  of  his  choice  and  meafares  foon  converted  a  dreary  wildev- 
nefs  into  a  profpero'js  colony.  The  tranfportation  of  people,  and  necel- 
fary  (lores  and  proviilons,  during  the  firit  two  years,  coft  lord  Baltimors 
Upwards  of  ;^. 40,000.  The  freemen  of  the  province,  even  dui«-ig  the 
youthful  iLle  of  the  colony,  granted  hira  a  fubfidy  of  15  pounds  of  tobac- 
co on  every  poll,  "  as  a  telHmony  of  their  gratitude  for  his  great  charge 
iand  foiicitude  in  maintaining  the  government,  in  prote61ing  their  inhabit- 
ants in  their  rights,  and  for  reiniburfing  his  vaft  charge."  This  donation 
floes  equal  honour  to  both  :  as  it  fnowsthat  t!ie  one  had  merited,  and  that 
the  ethers  pcffcfTed  gratitude. 

The  firft  ailerably,  of  which  any  record  remains,  compofed  probably  of 
the  whole  freemen  of  the  province,  becaufe  their  numbers  were  few, 
convened  in  Februar)^,  1634-5.  Little  of  their  proceedings  are  now 
known.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  among  other  wholefome  laws,  it  was 
then  enacted,  "  that  oifenderS  in  all  murders  and  felonies  ilvili  faffer  the 
fame  pains  and  forfeitures,  as  for  the  fame  crimes  in  England.". 

As  emi"rants  arrived  and  extended  themfelves  at  a  greater  difrance 
from  St.  Mary's,  the  metropolis,  legiflative  regidations  became  more  ne- 
ceflary.  With  a  view  clnetiy  to  procure  the  affent  of  the  freemen  to  a 
body  of  laws  which  the  proprietary  had  tranfmitted,  Calvert,  the  govrt^- 
nor,  called  a  nevv'  alfemblvj  in  January  1637-S.  But  rejefting  thefe  with  a 
becoming  fpirit,  they  prepared  a  collection  of  regulations,  which  demon- 
ftratcd  equally  their  good  fertfe  and  the  il:ate  of  their  affairs.  The  prov- 
ince was  divided  into  baronies  and  manors,  the  privileges  of  which  were 
Carefully  regulated. 

A  third  affembly  was  held  at  St.  John's,  in  February,  1638-9,  at  whidi 
time  a  confiderable  change  took  place.  While  the  fev/nefs  of  their  num- 
bers continued,  tl^e  whoje  body  of  freemen  feem  to  have  confented,  in 
perfon,  to  every  law.  But  now  an  ad  pafTcd,  "  for  efiablifning  the  houfe 
of  affembly."  It  cnadtcd  that-  thofe  who  fliould  be  elefted,  purfuant  to 
writs  iffued,  fhould  be  called  bvrgc/fes.,  and  fliould  fupply  the  place  of  the 
freemen,  who  chofe  them  in  the  fime  manner,  and  to  the  fame  purpofe 
as  the  rcprcfentatives,  in  the  parliament  of  England — that  the  gentlemen 
fum^moned  by  the  fpecial  writ  of  the  proprietarj^,  and  thofe  freemen  who 
fliould  not  have  voted  at  any  of  the  eleftions,  together  with  the  governor 
and  fecretary,  fliould  be  called,  "  the  houfe  cf  affembly."  That  all  ads 
affented  to  by  that  body,  fnould  be  deemed  of  the  fame  force,  as  if  the 
proprietary  and  freemen  had  been  perfonally  prefent.  The  legiflative 
power  being  thus  erefted,  the  aflembly.  pafTed  a  code  of  laws,  till  a  com- 
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plete  fyftcm  orjurifprudence  fliould  be  eftabllfiied.  "  Holy  church,"  faid 
the  good  Catholics,  "  fhall  have  all  her  rights  and  liberties."  All  inhab- 
itants were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  majelly  ;  the 
prerogatives  ofth^  proprietary  were  recognized  ;  and  it  was  declared,  that 
the  coloniils  fliould  enjoy  their  libertie-s,  according  to  the  great  charter 
of  England.  The  afts  of  aU'emhiy  of  Maryland  demonftrate  that  none  of 
the  Englifh  provincials  better  underftood  the  nature  of  their  rights,  or  were 
more  ready  to  acknowledge  their  duties,  than  were  the  people  of  that 
province. 

Slavery  feenis  to  have  rooted  in  Maryland  with  its  firft  inhabitants,  as 
jin  adl  of  this  afiembly  defcribes  "  the  people"  to  conhll:  of  all  Chriilian 
inhabitants,  "  Haves  only  excepted." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  parliament,  which  aflembled  in  1640,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  eftablifh  once  more  over  Virginia  the  government  of 
the  ancient  corporation,  and  thereby  to  annul  the  cliarter  of  Maryland. 
But  owing  partly  to  the  vigorous  oppofition  of  the  aifcmbly  of  that  ancient 
dominion,  which  had  now  learned,  from  experience,  that  more  real  liber- 
tv  was  enjoyed  under  any  form  of  government,  than  beneath  the  rule  of  a 
commercial  companj',  but  more  to  the  injullice  and  dilTiculty  of  the  meaf- 
ure,  that  projedt  v/as  dropped  ;  and  thus,  what  commenced  in  wickednelsj 
ended  in  difappointment. 

Never  did  a  people  enjoy  more  real  happinefs,  or  were  more  grateful  for 
it,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Maryland  under  Cecilius,  tlie  excellent  founder 
of  that  province.  The  fpirit  which  the  emigrants  difplayed  on  all  occa- 
jlons,  as  well  as  their  legillative  ta'ent?,  evince  that  tliev  undcrliood  their 
intereft,  and  purfued  it ;  that  wliile  they  cherifhed  the  jufl:  prerogative  of 
the  proprietary,  they  never  lod  fight  of  the  rights  of  freemen. 

The  wife  and  prudent  meafurcs  of  the  governor,  with  regard  to  the  In- 
dians, had  hitherto  enfurcd  a  peace,  which-  had  proved  extremely  benefi- 
cial to  the  province,  during  its  weaknefs.  The  intrigues  of  CJcybornc, 
howt?ver,  infufed  a  jealoufy  that  was  never  altogether  eradicated.  The 
rapid  increafc  of  (hangers,  which  thrcfttened  tt)eir  own  annihilarion  as  a 
people,  and  the  donation  of  their  lands,  without  the  ;iuthoritv  of  govern- 
ment, for  trifling  confiderations,  gave  them  the  greatcft  diflatisfacliOn.  All 
thefe  caufe*;  brought  on  an  Indian  w;i:r,  in  1642,  which  laftcd  for  fcveral 
vears,  and  was  attended  with  the  cuflomary  evils.  A  peace  was  at  length 
concluded  on  the  ufual  conditions,  of  prefcnt  fubmilHon  and  of  futuie 
amity. 

Law?  were  foon  after  made,  to  prevent,  in  fimirc,  the  exigence  of  the 
fame  raufe?.  All  pnrchales  of  lands  from  tlie  Indian"?}  without  the  con- 
fent  of  the  proprietary,  were  declared  illegal  and  void.  It  was  made 
'*  felony  of  death"  for  any  pcrfon  "  to  TJl  or  tranfport  any  friendly  In- 
dians." And  It  was  declared  to  be  highly  penal  to  deliver  any  arms  or 
ammunilion  to  tlicm.  Thefe  lahjrary  regulations,  with  the  prudent  conduct 
of  the  governor,  preferved  a  long  and  advantageous  peace  with  the  abo- 
rigines. 

The  public  tranquillity  w;is  rcar^'cly  rcftnrcd,  when  it  was  diuurbed  bv 
xntfchiefs  of  greater  magnitude  and  more  malignant  eifecis.  The  rcilL')-; 
Clevborne,  ioinird  by  Richard  Ingle,  who  had  been  proclaimed  a  traitor 
agauill  his  king,  in  1^45,  aided  by  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  times,  raifc^l 
a  rebellion  in  this  j>rovi.'ice,in  the  beoinuing  of  the  year  1647.  and  obliged 
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Cdvert.,  the  governor,  tt)  flee  into  Virginia  for  protedion.  The  ad- 
miniftration,  which  he  had  been  conftrained  to  rehnquifli,  Cleyborne's 
adherents  inftantly  feized  on  as  fallen  to  them,  and  exercifed  it  with  great 
violence.  And,  notwithfianding  Calvert's  moft  rigorous  exertions,  the 
revolt  was  hot  fupprefled,  nor  quiet  reftored,  till  Auguft,  1646.  The 
calamities  of  that  period  are  fafficiently  defcribed  by  the  aifembly,  when 
they  fay,  '*  that  the  province  had  been  wafted  by  a  miferable  diflcntiofi 
and  unhappy  war,  which  had  been  ciofed  by  a  happy  rellitution  ofabiefT- 
cd  peace." 

The  revolt  being  thus  fuppreited,  and  order  reftored  in  the  flate,  thfe 
aiTembly  endeavoured,  v/ith  a  laudable  anxiety,  to  preferve  the  peace  of 
the  church;  and  though  compofed  chiefly  of  Roman  Catholics,  which 
would  have  enabled  it  to  have  pafled  any  regulation  peculiarly  favourable  to 
that  denomination,  the  act  v\^hich  it  pafled,  "  concerning  religion,"  breathes 
H  fplrit  of  liberality  uncommon  at  that  period.  It  recited  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  confcierice  had  ever  been  of  dangerous  confequence  in  thofe 
countries  in  which  it  had  been  praitifed.  And  it  was  enacted,  "that  no 
perfons,  profelling  to  believe  in  Jefus  Chrift,  fliould  be  molefted  iii  rel|:ie<!l 
of  their  religion,  or  in  the  free  exercife  thereof,  or  be  compelled  to  the 
^xcrcife  of  any  other  religion,  agalnft  their  confent ;  fo  that  they  be 
not  unfaithful  to  the  proprietary,  or  confpire  againft  the  civil  government. 
That  any  perfon  molefting  another  in  rofpe^  of  his  religious  tenets,  fhould 
pay  treble  damages  to  the  party  aggiieved,  and  twenty  fhillings  to  the  pro- 
prietary  ;  that  thofe  reproaching  any  witli  opprobrious  names  of  religious 
diftindion,  fliculd  forfeit  ten  ihillings  to  the  perfons  injured  ;  rhat  any  one 
fpeaking  reproachfully  againft  the  bleiTed  virgin,  or  the  apoftles,  fl^ouId 
forfeit  five  pounds.  But  blafphemy  againft  God  fhould  be  punifhed  with 
death."  This  ad  pafled  1649,  and  was  confirmed  in  1676,  among  the 
perpetual  laws  of  the  province. 

Virginia,  at  this  period,  animated  by  a  ver)"^  different  fpll'it,  pafTed  fe- 
vere  laws  againft  the  puritans,  whofe  minifters  were  not  fuffered  to  preach. 
This  occafioned  numbers  to  emigrate  to  Maryland. 

Extraordinary  fcenes  were,  at  this  time,  exhibited  on  the  colonial  the- 
atres. In  Maflachufetts,  the  Congregatiohalifts,  intolerant  towards  the 
Epifcopalians,  and  every  other  k<St ;  the  Epifcopal  church  retaliating  upoa 
them  in  Virginia  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Maryland,  tolerating  and 
proteding  all. 

The  year  1650  is  remarkable  in  tlie  hiftory  of  Maryland,  for  the  final 
eftablifliment  of  that  conftitution,  which  continued,  with  foriie  ftiort  inter- 
ruption, till  the  prefent  one  was  adopted  in  1776.  The  burgelfes,  who 
convened  in  1642,  "  defired  that  they  might  be  feparated  and  fit  by  them- 
felves,  and  have  a  negative."  The  governor  did  not  grant  their  requeft. 
They,  however,  afterwards  availed  thcmfelves  of  the  diftradion  v.'hich 
took  place,  about  this  time,  and  the  aflembly,  in  1649,  divided  into  two 
branches,  and  tranfadtd  affairs  in  form  of  upper  and  lower  houfe.  A  law 
was  now  {1650)  pafi^ed  "  for  fettling  this  preient  affembly."  It  enaded, 
that  thofe,  who  were  called  by  fpeclal  writ,  fhould  conftitute  the  upper 
houfe  ;  thofe  chofen  by  the  hundreds  fliould  fonli  the  lower  houfe  ;  and 
that  all  bills,  which  fnould  be  aficnted  to  by  the  two  branches  of  the  le- 
giflature,  and  confirmed  by  the  governor,  fliould  be  dc  ^"led  the  laws  of  the 
province,  and  have  the  fame  effed  as  if  the  freemen  were  perfonally  prefent, 
O  0  3  '    It. 
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It  Is  from  this  epoch  of  its  exidence,  that  the  democratic  part  of  the  alt. 
fembi)',  confifting  of  fourteen  delegates,  muft  date  the  origin  of  its  pecuhar 
immunities  or  exchifive  privileges  An  a6i:  of  recognition  of  the  undoubt- 
ed right  of  lord  Baltimore  to  the  provinc^,  v/as  paffed  at  the  fame  feflion. 
,.  The  province,  at  this  time,  was  divided  into  three  counties  :  viz.  St, 
Mary's,  the  ifle  of  Kent,  and  Ann-Arundel.  Thefe  counties  were  (ub- 
dlvided  into  eight  hundreds. 

In  September,  1651,  commiffioners  were  appointed  by  the  then  ruling 
powers  in  England,  "for  reducing  and  governing  the  provinces  within  the 
bay  of  Clicfapeak  ;"  which  truft  they  executed  with  great  attention  and 
dexterity. 

The  fjllowing  year,  the  commiffioners  iffucd  a  variety  of  orders  with 
refpec^  to  Maryland.  Yet,  v/hlle  they  eltablilhed  the  authority  of  the 
commonwealth,  they  permitted  the  proprietary,  who  had  acknowledged 
its  aiithoritvj  to  rule  the  province,  as  formerly  ;  though,  in  the  name  of 
the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England.  But  in  1654,  the  year  after  he 
was  made  protei5>or  for  life,  Cromwell  feized  the  government.  Conten- 
tions iffiied  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  purlians  ;  the  former 
adhering  to  their  old  conftitution,  the  latter  to  the  new  ertahlifhed  author- 
ity of  the  commonwealth ;  which,  at  kogth,  ifiiied  in  a  civil  war, 
Varic^iS  flcirmifiies  were  fought  with  various  fuccefs,  till,  finally,  a  dcci- 
five  engagement  took  place,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  were  vanquiftied  ; 
the  governor,  Stone,  v/as  taken  prifoner,  and  ordered  to  be  executed  ac- 
c3rding  to  martial  law  ;  but  the  raildncfs  of  his  admini(i:ration  had  fo  en- 
dcaied  him  to  the  foldiers  of  his  adverflvries,  that,  by  their  interceffion,  his 
fentence  was  fufpended.  He,  however,  fuffered  a  long  and  rigorous  con- 
finement. 

In  July,  1654,  CleyboTne,  who  has  been  fo  often  mentioned  as  the 
^ evil  genius  of  Maryland,  appointed  Fuller,  Prefton  and  others,  commif. 
fioners  "  for  directing  the  afTairs  of  Maryland,  Vmder  his  highnefs,  the 
lord  prote(5>or."  And  thefe  men  called  an  aflembly  to  meet  in  the  next 
OtStober.-  The  bargefies,  returned  for  St.  Mary's  county,  rcfuled  to  ferve, 
deemin!^  it  "  inconiiltent  with  t|ie  oaths  \Yhich  they  bad  taken  to  lord 
Baltimore." 

This  aflerably  firft  paffed  "  an  aQ:  of  recognition  of  CromweH's  juft 
title,  and  authority,"  as  frc^m  him  it  had  derived  its  power.  It  next  palT- 
ed-*'an  aJt  concerning  religion,"  declaring,  that  none  who  profe/Ted  the 
popifli  religion,  could  be  proteifled  in  this  province,  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
knd,  formeily  eftablifheJ  and  yet  unrepealed ;  nor  by  the  government 
of  the  commonwealth,  That  fuch  as  profelled  faith  in  God,  by  Jcfus 
Chrill:,  though  differing  In  judgment  from  the  dodrine  and  diiclpline  pub- 
lickiy  held  forth,  (liould  not  be  rcftrained  from  the  exercife  of  tlieir  re- 
ligion, provided  fuch  liberty  was  not  extended  to  popery  or  prelacy,  or 
to  fuch  as  under  the  profeffion  of  Chrift,  practifed  llcentioufnef'^."  Tiie 
contraft  between  this  and  the  aet  of  affem.bly  of  1 649,  relative  to  religion, 
refic«5ls  proat  honour  on  the  liberality  and  good  fenfc  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 

In  March,  1658,  the  government  was  furrcndered,  by  the  commifliou- 

crs,  to  Jofiah  Fendall,  Efq.  who  liad  been  aj)pointed  governor  by  the  pro- 

,  prietary.     Durino  his  adminiilratlon,  the  burgeffes  of  the  aflembly,  whicli 

inet  in  February,  1659,  by  his  connivance  or  diredion,  difToIvcd  the  up- 

j)cr  h'ocfe,  and  af'unicd  every  power  i\\  the  ftate.      Into  their  hands,  Ire 
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■treacheroufly  furrendered  -what  had  fo  lately  been  entrufted  to  him  by  the 
^proprietary,  and  from  them  he  accepted  a  new  commiHion  as  governor. 

The  Hon.  Philip  Calvert,  Efq.  being  ajjpointed  governor,  by  the  propri- 
etary, in  June,  1660,  affumed  the  admin iftration,  the  December  following. 

Notwithflanding  thefe  various  diftradions,  and  revolutions,  Maryland 
continued  to  increafe  in  population  and  wealth.  At  the  epoch  of  the 
^■eftoration  (1660)  this  province  contained  about  12,000  fouls.* 

In  1 662.,  Charles  Calvert,  eldeft  fon  of  the  proprietaiy,  afTumed,  by 
appointment  of  his  father,  the  adminiftration  of  the  government  of  Mary- 
land ;  and,  if  wc  may  decid*e  from  the  various  "  adts  of  gratitude"  which 
■were  pafled  by  the  aflembly,  he  followed,  witli  the  greateil:  fuccefs,  the  fal- 
iutary  maxhns  of  his  father. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1676,  died  Ceciliiis,  the  father  of  his  prov- 
ince, covered  with  age  and  reputation,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  gov- 
ernment. He  lived  to  fee  his  province,  divided  into  ten  counties,  con- 
taining about  i6,ooo|  inhabitants,  of  whom,  the  -Roman  Catholics  were, 
to  the  number  of  proteftants,  in  the  proportion  of  an  hundred  to  one* 
But  there  were  gno  parifaes  laid  out,  nor  churches  eredled,  nor  public  main- 
tenance granted,  for  the  fupport  of  the  miniflry.  And  there  were  then 
;ki  Maryland  only  three  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England.- 

Charles  Calvert,  who  had  governed  the  province  with  great  ability,  pru- 
dence and  reputation,  from  the  year  1661,  Succeeded  his  father  as  pro- 
prietary, ^n  the  year  1676.  He  immediately  convened  an  aflembly  in 
which  he  preCded  in  ^erfon.  They  carefully  revifed  the  whole  code  of  laws, 
repealed  the  unneceffary,  explained  the.obfcure,  and  confirmed  the  falutary. 

Early  in  the  year  16S9,  a  rumour  was  artfully  difleminated,  whidh  fac- 
tion had  framed,  and  credulity  believed,  "  that  a  popifh  adminiftration,  fup- 
ported  by  papifts,  had  leagued  with  Indians^  to  cat  off  all  the  proteftants 
in  the  province."  Confufion,  difmay,  and  indignation,  inftantly  feized 
the  people.  Every  art  was  tried  to  fatisfy  them  of  the  faifchood,  the  folly 
and  abfurdity  of  tie  report ;  but  in  vain.  *'  An  airociation  in  arms,  for 
"the  defence  of  the  proteftant  religion,  and  for  afferting  the  right  of  King 
William  and  Q£een  Ma^y  to  that  province,  and  all  the  En^Hfti  domin- 
ions," was  foroied  in  April,  1 689,  The  afibciation  placed  at  thSir  head, 
John  Coode,  a  feditious,  profligate  character,  who,  in  1 681,"  had  been 
tried  and  condemned  for  feditious  pr^ftices,  but  had  been  pardoned.  The 
deputies,  at  fir  ft,  endeavoured  to  oppofe4;he  affociation  with  force ;  but  meet- 
ing few  fupporters,  they  were  conftrained  to  deliver  up  the  fort,  with  the 
powers  of  government,  by  capitulation  ;  and  a  revolution  in  government 
of  great  extent  and  duration,  enfued  in  Maryland. 

Thus  were  the  prerogatives  of  the  proprietary,  which  he.tjad  exerted 
with  an  ij^.exampled  attention  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  together  with 
the  privileges  of  the  Roman  Catholic?,*  v/hich  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
;;ander  the  mildeft  of  laws,  overv/helmed  at  once  by  the  provincial  popirti 
plot,  and  buried  in  the  fame  grave.  William  approved  the  revolution,  and 
tranfmittcd  orders  to  thofe  who  had  thus  acquired  the  power,  to  exer- 
cife  it,  in  his  name,  for  the  prefervation  of  peace  ;  and,  for  the  fucceed- 
ing  27  years,  the  government  of  the  province  remained  in  the  crown  of 
England.  In  1692,  the  proteftant  religion  was  eftablifhed  by  law  in  this 
province.  O  o  4  In 

#  Britifli  Empire  in  America,  Vol.  1.    p.  191. 

t  Ot!;er  accounts  fay  there  were,  atthis  periodj  twenty  tho;ifaa4 fouls'  at  Iesft> 
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In  the  year  1716,  the  government  was  reitored  to  Charles,  lord  Balft^  * 
more,  the  then  proprietary,  and  continued  in  his,  and  his  facceffors'  hands, 
till  tlie  late  revolution  ;  when,  though  a  minor,  the  proprietary's  proper- 
ty in  the  lands,  was  confifcated,  and  the  government  afTuined  by  th?  free- 
men ot  the  province,  who  framed  their  prefcnt  conlHtution. 

In  regard  to  the  American  revolution,  which  leparated  Britain  and  her  ■ 
colonies,  Maryland  was  not  behind  her  iiiter  Hates  in  its  accompliiliment. 

In  July,  1775,  the  Maryland  conv-ention  met  at  Annapolis,  and  unan- 
imoufly  refolved  upon  an  afToclaLton  to  be  figned  by  ita^  members,  and  by 
all  the  freemen  of  the  then  prov'nce.  They,  faid,  "  we  do  unite  as  one 
hand,  and  folemnly  pledge  ourfelves  to  each  other,  and  to  America,  that 
we  will,  to  the  utrnoit  of  our  powers,  fupport  the  prefent  oppofitlon,  car- 
rying on,  as  well  by  arms,  as  by  the  conHnental  afTociation,  retraining  our 
commerce,"  &c-  They  alfo  refolved,  "  that  the.re  be  forty  companies  of 
minute  men,  enrolled  as  foon  as  might  be,  that  every  able-!iodied,  efFedlive 
freeman,  within  the  province,  between  l6  and  50,  (with  the  ufual  except 
tion  in  fuch  cafes)  as  foon  as  might  be,,  and  at  furtheft  before  the  15th 
of  September,  llrould  enroll  himfelf  in  fome  company  of  militia."  They 
eltablilhed  a  council  offafety,  confiding  of  1.6  perfons,  who  were  to  regur 
late  the  opvations  of  the  minute  men  and  militia,  and  alfo,  during  the  rer 
cefs,  to  do  all  other  matters  for  fecaring  the  province,  and  for  providing 
for  its  defence.  They  ordered  committees  of  obfervation  and  of  correfpond- 
ence  to  be  chofen,  and  bills  of  credit,,  to  tlie  amount  of  266,666  dollars, 
to  be  ilruck  otf,  with  all  convenient  fpeed,  for  the  fervice  of  the  province. 

Maryland  was  the  lafl  to  iign  the  articles  of  confederation,,  publilhed  by 
Congrefs  after  the  declaration  of  indej)endencc..  ,The  reafon  fhe  afligned 
for  her  delay,,  was,  "  that  fhe  had  no  vacant,  unappropriated  wefteiTi  ter- 
ritory, of  which  there  were  large  tradts  in  the  United  States,  and  which, 
flic  contended,,  with  great  juftice,  ought  to  be  deemed  the  common  prop-, 
erty  of  the  Union,  and  pledged  as  a  fund  for  finking  the  national  debt." 
Till,  therefore,  fome  fatisfadion  fliould  be  given  on  the  fubjecl,  flie  de-: 
clined  acceding  to  the  confederation.  Congrefs  having  recommcnde4. 
to  the  fe^iil  fhites,  claiming  fuch  country.,  to  relinquifli  their  claims  to 
the  Union,  v^/hich  being  comj)lied  v/ith  on  the  part  of  fome  of  tlie  ftates,.. 
the  legiflature  of  Ma^-yland,  by  the  earneft  requell  of  Congrefs,  empow- 
ered their  delegates  in  Congrefs,  by  an  adt  for  that  purpofe,  to  fubfcribe, 
and  ratify  the  articles  of  confederation  :  and  this  they  did,  as  well  from 
a  dcfjre  to  perpetuate  and  ftrengthcn  the  un'on,  as  from  a  confidence  ia 
the  jufKce  and  gcnerofity  of  the  larger  ftates  ;  aad  from  a  belief,  that,  ri- 
fing  fuperior  to  local  interelfs,  they  would  confent  to  fuch  arrangements 
of  the  unappropriated  lands,  included  in  the  refpedive  charters,  aS  good" 
policy  required,  and,  the  great  exertions  of  their  own  ftate,  in  the  coni- 
mon  caufc,  had  fo  highly  defervc  d.  On  the  lirft  of  March,  17S1,  they 
iigned  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  they  were  thus  finally  ratified. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  war,  Henry  Harford,  Efq.  the  natural  fon  and  heir  ot 
lord  Baltimore,  petitioned  the  legiflature  of  Maryland  for  his  cilate  ;  his 
petition,  however  was  not  granted,  for  r.eafons  which  we  arc  not  able  to  af- 
£gn.  He  eftimatcd  his  lofs  of  quit-rents,  valued  at  20  years  purchafe,  and 
including  arrears,  at  j^.259,488,  five  [hillings,  Maryland  currency  ;  and  the 
value  of  his  manors  and  referved  lands  at/".327,44i  of  the  fame  money. 

Puring  the  rage  pf  the  ppcr  currency  nu-nia,  in  many  of  the  flates, 

fccn 
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Jpon  after  the  peace,  Maryland  efcaped  the  calamity.  The  houfe  of  del- 
egates broaghi  forward  a  bill  for  the  emillion  of  bijls  of  credit  to  a  large 
amount ;  but  the  fenate  firmly  and  fuccefsfully  refilled  the  perniciousf 
fchem.e.  The  oppofuion  between  the  two  houfes  was  violent  and  tumult- 
uous ;  it  threatened  the  ftate,  for  a  while,  with  anarchy ;  but  the  c^ueftioa 
was  carried  to  the  people,  and  the  good  fenfj  of  the  fenate  finally  prevailed'. 

When  the  prefent  federal  conftitution  canie  before  the  convention  of 
Miiryland,  in  April,  1788,  feveral  men  of  talen-ts  appeared  in  oppofition  to 
it,  and  were  unremitted  in.  their  endeavours,  before,  as  well  as  during  the 
fitting  of  the  coavention-,  to  perlbade  the  people,  that  the  propofed  plan  of 
government  Vv'as  artfully  calculated  to  deprive  them  of  their  dsareft  rights.. 
But  on  taking  the  voice  of  the  convention,  there  appeared  in  favour  of 
adopti.ig  it,  63  agftinll  12. 

In  the  rsport  of  the  commiffioners  for  fettling  the  accounts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  with  the  individual  ftates,  Marvland  appears  on  the  ilde  ot  the; 
debtor  fltates,  cBarVed  witlii  a  debt  to  the  Union  of  151,640  dollars. 

List  of  GovT-S-HOKSx  ivith  the  dates  of  their  appointments^ 

Hon.  Leonard  Ca|j-ert,  Efq,  appointed' Governor,  1637 

Thomas  Green,  Efq.  ^647 

William  Stone,  Efq.  ^649 

The  government  remained  In  tile  hands  of  the  parliament  con> 

miffioners,.  during  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  ufurpation  1 6$.^ 

The  commilHoncrs,  by  certain  articles  of  agreement  then  enter- 
ed into,  delivered  up  the  government  into  the  hands  of  Jofiah  Fen- 

dal),  Efq.  then  governor  16581 

Hon.  Philip  Calvert  made  Governor  1660 

Charles  Calvert,  Efq.  1662 

Upon  the  death  of  Cecilius,   the   government  defcended  to 

Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  who  came  into  the  province"  1675; 

Thomas  Notly,  Efq.  Governor  1678 

Who  continued  till  his  Lordlhip  returned  a  fecond  time  to  the 

provin<re  in  168 1 

King  William  and  Queen  Mary  took  upon  them  the  government, 

and  appointed  Lyoael  Copley,  Efqj,  Governor  1692: 

Francis  Nicholfon,  Efq.  1694 

Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  the  government  was  altogether 

in  the  hands  of  King  William  IIL  1696 

Nathaniel  Blackifton,  Efq.  governor  1699 

By  the  death,  of  King  WilHam  UL  Queen  Ann  took  upoiL-her 
the  government — and  the  fiime  governor  was  continued  •       1-701-3 

Thomas  Finch,  Efq.  Prelident  1703 

John  Seymour,  Efq.  Governor  1704 

Edv/ard  Lloyd,  Efq.  Preildent  ^7^4 

John  Hart,  Efq.  Governor  1714 

Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Anil,  King  George  I.    took  upon 

him  the  government — and  the  fame  governor  was  continued  -7i> 

The  government  was  reftored  to  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  who 

iffued  a  new  commiilion  to  John  Hart,  Efq.  x']i(> 

Charles  Calvert,  Efq.  Governor  1720 

iicuediifl  Leonard  Culvert,  Efq.  Governor  x-27 
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The  PrdjDrietor  came  into  the  province  in 
And  returned  to  England 
Samuel  Ogle,  Efq.  Governor 
Thomas  Bladen,  Efq.  Governor 
Samuel,  Ogle,  Efq.  Governor 

By  the  death  of  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  the  province  defccnd- 
ed  to  his  fon  Frederick.'    Governor  Ogle  died  the  fame  year 
Benjamin  T;dker,  Efq'.  Prelidcnt 
Horatio  Sharp,  Efq.  Governor 
Robert  Eden,  Efq.  Governor 
Frederick,  Lord  Baron  of  Baltimore,  died 
llobert  Eden,  Efq.  Governor 

Some  of  the  governors  finc.e  the  revolution  have  been— r- 
Thomas  Johnfon^juri.  William  SmalKvood, 

William.  Paca,  Jojjn  Eager  Howard, 

Thomas  Sim  Lee,  -George  Plater. 


1735 
1734 
1737 
1742 

1747 

1751 
1751 

1753 
1769 

1771. 

1773 
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'Mile'!. 

X.en^.h    446  7 
Breadth  2  24  J 


.Situation  and  Extent. 
and  8°  W.  loft. 


Sq,  Miles. 
70,0CQ 


Boundaries.]] 


,    ,  To'   and  8°  W.  loft.  ") 

betwewi    |^^„  ^^,  ^^^  ^^o  ^Q,  ^j_  j^t_     I 

BOUNDED  north,  by  Maryland,  part  of  Penn. 
fylvania  and   Ohio  river  ;  weft,  by  Kentucky  j 
fouth,  by  North  Carolina  ;  eaft,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Civil  Divisions  and  Pop^'lation.]  This  ftate  is  divided  into  83 
counties,  (and  by  another  divrfion  into  pariflies)  which,  with  the  number 
o^  inhabitants,  according  to  the  cenfus  of  1790,  are  meotioRed  in  diefolr 
iowing  tubTc. 

tab: 


Ohio 

Monongnlift 
Wafhington 
Montgomery 
Wytlie 
Botetourt 
'   Grecnbriar 
Kanawa 
Hanipihire 
])orklcy 
Frederick 
Shenandoah 
Rockinpham 
Au-ufta 
Rockbridge 


319  6015 

454  73-46 

2932  19713 

4250  19681 

C12  10510 

12  7449 

1222  10886 

682  6548 

Loudoun 

*  In  the  following  dtfcription  of  th»«  ftate  the  Author  ha$  made  a  free  ufe  of  M; 

.icffcrfon'a  celebracei  "  Note?  on  Virginia.'-" 


.       E, 

281 
154 
450 

20^7 


Tot.  I>ibab. 
5212 
4768 
5625 

-375^^ 


•te. 
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The  Prdi^rietor  came  into  the  province  in 
And  returned  to  England 
Samuel  Ogle,  Efq.  Governor 
Thomas  Bladen,  Efq.  Governor 
Samuel,  Ogle,  Efq.  Governor 

By  the  death  of  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  the  province  dcfccnd- 
ed  to  his  fon  Frederick.'    Governor  Ogle  died  the  fame  year 
Benjamin  Talker,  Efq'.  Prefidcnt 
Horatio  Sharp,  Efq.  Governor 
Robert  Eden,  Efq.  Governor 
Frederick,  Lord  Baron  of  Baltimore,  died 
llobert  Eden,  Efq.  Governor 

Some  of  the  governors  fuice  the  revolution  have  been— .r 
Thomas  Johnfon,  juru  William  Smailv/ood, 

William.  Paca,  John  Eager  Howapd, 

Thomas  S'tm  L-ee,  -George  Plr.ter. 


1735 
1734 
1737 
1742 

1747 

1751 
1751 

1753 
1769 
1771. 

^73 
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'Mile'!. 
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'Situation  and  Extent. 


Sq.  Miles. 


betwes 


•f-  0°  and  8°  W.  1041.  ") 

1  36°  30'  and  40°  30'  N.  lat.     j    "°'°^® 

B  1      "r>  OUNDED  north,  by  Maryland,  part  of  Penn- 

*-'  jj  fylvania  and  Ohio  river  ;  weft,  by  Kentucky  ; 
fouth,  by  North  Carolina  ;  eaft,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population.]  This  ftate  is  divided  into  82 
counties,  (and  by  another  divrfion  into  pariflies)  which,  with  the  number 
fC(f  inhabitants,  according  to  the  cenfus  of  1790,  are  meotiosed  in  tliefol- 
iowing  tubTc. 

TABLE, 


,v. ;.•;,•,■. 

S/ciTrt. 

fot.  tnb.jb. 

Ohio 

281 

5212 

Monongalift 

154 

4768 

Wafhington 

450 

5625 

Montgomery  "1 

Wythe         •  J. 

2op7 

23752 

Botetourt       J 

Grecnbriar    7 
Kanawa        ^ 

3^9 

6015 

Hanipfhire 

454 

73-46 

]')v.'rklcy 

2932 

19713 

Ficd  crick 

4250 

I968I; 

Shenandoah 

512 

IO5IO 

Rockingham 

772 

7449 

Au:]ufta 

1222 

10886 

Rockbriilge 

6Sz 

6548 
Louiloun 

♦  \i\  the  following  dtfcription  of  tWi*  ftate  the  Author  lias  made  a  free  ufc  of  Mr- 
^cSbrftn'a  cf  Icbrarei  "  Notes' ou  Virginia.'' 
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^        c 


Counties. 

SUvf!. 

Tot.  lrb:b. 

Loudoun 

4030 

18962 

Fauquier 

6642 

17892 

Culpepper 

8226 

22105 

Spotfylvanijj, 

5933 

II252 

Orange 

4421 

9921 

Louila 

4573 

8467 

Goochland 

4656 

9053 

Flavartia 

1466 

3921 

Albemarle 

5579 

12585 

Amherft 

5296 

13703 

Buckingham 

4168 

9779 

Bedford 

2754 

1053 1 

Henry                              ' 

'       i55i 

8479 

Pittfylvania 

2979 

11579 

Halifax 

55^5 

14722 

Charlotte  ^ 

4816 

10078 

Prince  Edward 

3986 

8100 

Curaberlatid 

4434 

?i53 

Po\vhatan 

4325 

6822 

Amelia          1 

Nottaway      j 

11307 

18097 

Lunenburg 

^1332 

8959 

Mecklenburg 

6762 

H73S 

Brunfv/ick 

6776' 

12827 

Greenfville 

3620 

6362 

Dinwiddie 

7334 

13934    ■ 

Chefterfield 

7487 

14214 

Prince  George 

4519 

S173 

Syrry 

3097 

6227 

Suflex 

53-^7 

10554 

Southampton 

5993 

12864 

irie  of  Wight 

3867 

9028 

Nanfemond 

3817 

9010 

Norfolk 

5345 

14524 

Princefs  Anrj 

3202 

7793 

Henrico 

5819 

12000 

Hanover 

8223 

H754 

New  Kent 

3700 

6239 

Charles  City- 

3141 

5518 

James  City 

2405 

4070 

^'Villiarafburgl 
York              ]■ 

2760 

5233 

Warwick 

990 

1690 

Elizabeth  City 

1876 

3450 

Caroline 

10292 

17489 

King  William 

■5151 

8128 

King  and  Queen 

5143 

9377 

Effex 

5446 

9122 

Middlefex 

2558 

4140 

Gloucefter 

7063 

13498 
Fairfax 
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Counties. 

Shict. 

T'.t 

InhjA. 

.  , 

Fairfax 

4574 

12320 

Prince  William 

4704 

I1615 

Stafford 

4036 

9588 

Iving  George 

4157 

7366 

Richmond 

39^4 

6985 

^  §  e 

C  a  o 

Wcftmoreland 

4425 

7722 

5^    "   ■" 

Northumberland 

4460 

9163 

Lancalter 

323^:^ 

5^5^ 

•=ii  ^    f      Accomac 

4262 

'3959 

W  c2  "1^      Kurthaniptou 

3244 

eSUij 

The  following  are  new  counties  : 

C'>untier.              Sluvf.           Total  Inhai>.          Countiei.              SLti/cs. 

Tct.i/  Inki 

Campbell 

2.;88              7685    . 

Hardy 

369 

7336 

Franklin 

1073              6842      , 

Pendleton 

73 

2452 

Harrifbn 

67              20S0 

Rufiell 

190 

3338 

Randolph 

J9      i        95^ 

— 

% 

Total  amount              292,627 

454^983 

The  whole  number  of  inhabitants  747,610 

Kentucky,  which  till  lately  belofit^ed  to  this  ftate,  contained,  at  this  pe* 
riod,  73,677  inhabitaiUs,  which,  added  to  747,610,  made  821,287. 

In  the  year  1781,  a  very  inaccurate  cenfus  was  taken,  feveral  counties 
made  no  return  ;  but  fupplying  by  conjccUire  the  deficiencies,  the  popula- 
tion of  Virginia  was  then  computed  at  567,614.  The  increafe  tiien  ij 
258,673,  and  is  as  9  to  13  in  10  years. 

The  increafc  of  flaves,  during  thofc  10  years,  haS  been  lefs  than  it  had 
been  oblcrvtd  for  a  century  l)ef  jre.  The  reafon  is,  that  about  30,000 
flaves  periflied  with  the  fniall  pox  or  camp  fever  caught  from  the  Britifl» 
army,  or  went  offwitli  them  while  Lord  Corawallis  was  roving  over  that 
ftate. 

Climate.]  In  an  cxtenfivc  country,  it  will  be  expcv^cd  that  the  cli- 
mate is.  not  the  fame  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  remarkable  that,  proceeding  on 
the  fame  parallel  of  latitude  wclhvardly,  the  climate  becomes  colder  inJfka 
yi.mncr  as  when  you  proceed  northwardly.  This  continues  to  he  the  cafe 
till  you  attain  the  funimit  of  the  Aliegr.ny,  which  is  the  higheil  land  be- 
tween the  ocean  and  the  Mifiifqjpi.  From  tliencc,  defccnding  in  the  (lime 
latitude  to  the  Miir\fippi,  t^je  change  rcverfes ;  and,  if  we  may  b>.-litve  travcl- 
Irrs,  it  bccon^.es  wrirmer  there  than  it  is  in  tire  lame  latitude  on  the  le.i 
fide.  Their  teiliniony  is  ftrcngthencd  by  the  vegetables  and  animals  which 
fiiljfill  and-  muhiplv  there  n:'.Lurally,  and  do  not  on  the  fea  coaft.  Thui 
catalpas  grow  fpontancoully  on  the  Milulippi,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  37  ', 
and  reeds  as  f.ir  as  38°.  Paroquets  even  winter  on  the  Scioto,  in  iIk 
■?9th  degree  of  latitude. 

The  S.  W.  winds,  eaft  of  the  mounlains,  arc  mofi  predominant.  Next 
to  theic,  on  thj  ll>a  coaft,  the  N.  K.  and  at  the  mountains,  the  N.  W. 
winds  prevail.  The  difference  between  thcfe  winds  is  very  great.  The 
N.  E.  is  loaded  with  vapour,  infomuch  that  the  fait  manuiaihirers  have 
found  that  their  chryftals  would  not  flioot  while  llrat  blows  :  it  occafions 
a  dilheffing  chill,  and  .t  hcuvinefs  and  deprelTion  cf  the  fpii its.     The  N.  W. 

is 
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IS  dry.  ecollng,  elafl-ic  and  animating.  The  E.  and  S.  E.  breezes  come 
on  generally  in  the  afternoon.  They  have  advanced  into  the  country 
■^ery  fenfibly  within  the  memory  of  people  now  living.  Mr.  JefFerfon 
reckons  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  to  be  98°  above,  and  6'^  below  o, 
in  Farenheit's  thermometer. 

That  fiufiuation  betv/een  heat  and'  cold,  fo  dercruftive  to  fruit,  prevails 
lefs  in  Virginia  than  in  Pennfylvania,  in  the  fpring  feafon  ;  nor  is  the  over- 
flowing of  the  rivers  in  Virginia  fo  extenfive  or  fo  frequent  at  that  Icafon, 
as  thofe  of  the  New  England  Hares  ;  becaufe  the  fnows  in  the  former  do 
not  lie  accumulating  all  winter,  to  be  diffolved'all  at  once  in  the  fpring,  as 
they  do  fometimes  in.  the  latter.  In  Virginia,  below  the  mountains,  Inov/ 
feldom  lies  more  than  a  day  or  two,  and  fcldom  a  week  ;  and  the  lar(,'e 
rivers  feldom.  freeze  over.  This  flu'^.ation  of  weather,  however,  is  fuili- 
cicnt  to  i-ender  the  winters  and  Iprings  very  anwholefome,  as  the  inhabit- 
ants have  to  walk  in  alraoft  perpetual  Hop. 

The  months  of  June  and  July,  though  ofcen  the  hotted:,  arc  the  moH: 
healtliy  in  the  year.  The  weather  is  then  dry  and  lefs  liable  to  change 
than  in  Auguft  and  September,  when  the  rain  commences,  and  fudden  va- 
riations take  place.  ' 

On  the  fea  coafl:,  the  land  is  low,  generally  within  12  feet  of  the  level 
of  the  fea,  interfered  in  all  dircftions  with  fait  creeks  and  rivers,  the  heads 
of  which  form  fwamps  and  marfhes,  and  fenny  ground,  covered  with  wa- 
ter, in  wet  fcafons.  The  uncultivated  lands  are  covered  with  large  tree?, 
and  thick  underwood.  The  vicinity  of  the  fea,  andfidt  creeks  and  rivers, 
occafion  a  conftant  moifture  and  warmth  of  the  atmofphere,  fo  that  although 
under  the  fame  latitude,  100  or  150  milcr-  in  the  ccunt-ry,  deep  fnows, 
and  frozen  rivers  frequently  happen,  for  a  firort  feafon,  yet  here,  fvich  oc- 
currences are  confidered  as  phenomena  ;  for  thcfc  reafons,  the  trees  are  of- 
ten in  bloom  as  early  as  the  laft  of  Fcbrur.ry  ;  from  this  period,  hov/ever, 
till  the  end  of  April,  the  inhabitants  arc  incommoded  by  cold  rains,  pier- 
cing winds,  and  fliarp  frofts,  which  fubjctftS  them  to  the  inflammatory  dif- 
eafes,  known  here  under  the  names  of  pleurify  and  peripneumony. 

RivFRs  AND  Canals.]  An  infpeftion  of  the  map  of  Virginia  will 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  geography  of  its  rivers,  than  any  dcfcription  i;i 
writing.     Their  navigation  may  be  imperfeclly  noted. 

RoanoLe,  fo  far  as  it  lies  within  this  ftate,  is  no  where  navigable,  but  ici 
canoes,  or  light  batteaux  ;  and  eren  fur  thefe,  in  fiich  detached  parcels  as 
to  have  prevented  the  inhabitants,  from  availing  tliemfelves  of  it  at  uU. 

yaiusi  River,  and  its  waters,  afford  navigation  as  follov-.'s  :  The  v/hole 
cf  Elizabeth  River,  the  lov/efi:  of  thofe  which  run  into  James  River,  is  a 
harbour  and  would  contain  upwards  of  qoo  (liips.  The  chf^nne!  is  from 
150  to  2CO  fathoms  v/ide,  and,  at  conmion  flood  tide,  affords  i':)  foct  wa- 
ter to  Noi-folk.  The  Strafford,  a  60  guu  Ihip,  wont  there,  i'giitcniug  her- 
felf  to  crofs  the  bar  at  Soweil's  Point.  The  Fier  Rodrigue,  pierced  for 
64  guns,  and  carrying  50,  went  there  without  lightening.  Crancy  iflanJ, 
at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  commands  its  channel  tolerably  well. 

Karifemond  River  is  navigable  to  Sleepy  Hole,  for  vcffcls  of  2  JO  tons  ; 
to  Suffolk,  for  thofe  of  100  tons;  and  to  Milner's,  for  thoie  of  25. 
Pagan  Creek  affords  8  or  10  feet  water  to  Smithfield,  which  admits  vcf- 
•  ils  of  20  tons.  Chickahominy  has  at  its  mouth  a  bar,  on  which  is  only  12 
i:'ct  water  at  common  flood  tide.     Vcffcls  paffing  that,  may  go  8  miles  up 
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the  river ;  thofe  of  lo  feet  draught  may  go  four  miles  further,  and  thcf^ 
of  6  tons  burthen,  20  miles  further. 

^Ippamattox  may  be  navigated  as  far  as  Broadways,  by  any  vefiel  which 
h;\s  crofl'ed  Harrifon's  Bar  in  James  River ;  it  keeps  8  or  9  feet  water  a 
mile  or  tv/o  higher  up  to  Fifher's  bai",  anJ  four  feet  on  that  and  upwards 
to  Feterfburg,  where  all  navigation  ceales. 

james  Rmer  itfclt  affords  harbour  for  vefTels  of  any  Tize  in  Hampton 
Road,  but  not  in  fafcty  throjgh  the  whole  v/inter  ;  and  there  is  navigable 
water  for  them  as  far  ;is  Mulberry  liland.  A  forty  gun  fhip  goes  to  Jamef- 
town,  and  lightening  herfelf,  may  pafs  to  Harrifon's  Bar,  on  which' there 
is  only  15  feet  water.  VefTels  of  250  tons  may  ^:i  to  Warwick  ;  thofe 
of  125  go  to  Rocket's,  a  mile  below  Richmond;  from  thence  is  about 
feven  feet  water  to  Richmond ;  and  about  the  centre  of  the  town,  four 
feet  and  a  half,  where  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  falls,  which,  in  a 
courfi  of  fix  miles,  defcend  about  80  feet  perpendicular.*  Above  thefe 
it  is  refumcd  in  canoes  and  batteaux,  and  is  profccuted  fafely  and  advan- 
tagecufly  to  within  10  miles  of  the  Blue  Ridge;  and  even  through  the 
Blue  Ridge  a  ton  weight  has  been  brought ;  and  the  cxpenfe  would  not  be 
great,  v/hen  compared  with  its  objcd,  to  open  a  tolerable  navigation  up 
Jacklbn's  River  and  Carpenter's  Creek,  to  within  25  miles  of  Howard's 
wreck  of  Green  Briar,  both  of  which  have  then  water  enough  to  float 
vefl'cis  into  the  great  Kanhav/ay.  In  fome  future  ftate  of  population,  it 
is  poilible  that  its  navigation  may  alio  be  made  to  interlock  with  that  of 
Patomak,  and  through  that  io  communicate  by  a  fhort  portage  with  the 
Ohio.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  this  river  is  called  in  the  maps  James  River, 
only  to  its  confluence  with  the  Rivanna  ;  thence  to  the  Blue  Ridge  it  is 
called  the  Fluvanna,  and  thence  to  its  fource  ;  Jackfon's  River.  Bvit  in 
common  fpeech  it  is  called  James  R.iver  to  its  fource. 

The  Rlvanna,  a  branch  of  james  River,  is  navigable  for  canoes  and  bat- 
teaux to  its  interfeflion  with  the  Southwell:  Mountains,  which  is  about 
22  miles;  and  may  eafily  be  opened  to  navigation  through  thofe  moun- 
tains, to  its  folk  above  Charlottefvilie. 

Tork  Rhcr,  at  Yorktown,  affords  the  beft  harbour  in  the  ftate  for  vef- 
fels  of  the  largeft  fize.  The  river  there  narrows  to  the  width  of  a  mile, 
and  is  contained  within  very  high  banks,  clofe  under  which  the  vcffels  may 
tide.  It  holds  four  fathoms  water  at  l)igh  tide  for  25  miles  above  York 
to  the  mouth  of  Poropotank,  where  the  river  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide, 
and  the  channel  only  75  fathoms,  paffing  under  a  high  bank.  At  the 
confluence  of  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony,  it  is  reduced  to  thice  fathoms 
dcpd),  which  continues  up  Pamunkey  to  Cumberland,  where  the  width  is 
ICO  yards,  and  up  Mattapony  10  within  two  miles  of  Frsj^ier's  ferry, 
where  it  becomes  two  and  a  half  fathoms  deep,  and  holds  that  about  five 
miles.  PaniunLey  is  then  capable  of  navigation  for  loaded  floats  to  Brock- 
man's  bridge,  50  miles  above  Hanover  town,  and  Mattapony  to  Downer's 
bridge,  70  miles  above  its  mouth. 

P'litnlatanl-,  the  little  rivers  making  out  of  Mobjack  Bay  and  thoTe  of 
(he  Eallcrn  fnore,  receive  only  very  fmall  veffels,  and  thefe  can  but  enter 
vjiem.  Rap[nihannoh  affords  four  fathoms  water  to  Hobb's  Hole,  and 
two  fathoms  from  thence  to  Frederickfbiirg,  no  miles. 

Palomah 

*  A  caual  is  nearly  or  <juite  completed  far  the  pafling  of  boats  by  tlijfe  u\\%. 
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PatomaJi  is  71  miles  wide  at  the  moutli  ;  4!  at  Nomony  Bay  ;  3  at. 
Aquia;  li  at  Hallooing  Point;  i^  at  Alexandria.  Its  foundings  are,. 
7  fatlionis  at  the  month  ;  5  at  St.  George's  Rlanil ;  ^\  at  .Lover  Mat- 
chodic  ;  3  at  Sv/an's  Point,  and  thence  up  to  Alex-^ndria  ;  thence  10 
feet  water  to  the  fails,  which  are  1 3  miles  above  Alexandria.  The  tides 
in  the  Patomak  are  not  very  ftrojig,  excepting  after  great  rain-?,  when  the 
ebb  is  pretty  ftrong ;  then  tliere  is  little  or  no  flood  ;  and  there  is  never 
more  than  four  or  five  hours  flood,  except  with  long  and  iirong  fouCb 
winds. 

The  diftance  from  the  Capes  of  Virginia  to  the  termination- of  the  tide 
water  in  this  river  is  above  300  miles  ;  and  navigable  for  ihips  of  the 
greateft  burthen,  nearly  that  difhnce.  From  thence  this  river,  obftrudted.- 
by  four  confiderable  fyJIs,  extends  tlirough  a  vaft  trad  of  inhabited  coun- 
try towards  its  fource^  T'hefe  falls  are,  lit,  the  Little  Falls,  three  miles 
above  tide  v/ater,  in  v/hich  diftance  there  is  a  fall  of  36  feet ;  2d,  the 
Great  Fnlls,  fix  miles  higher,  wheie  is  a  fall  of  76  feet  in  one  mile  and  a 
quarter;  3d,  the  Seneca  Falls,  fix  miles  above  the  former,  which  fornx' 
fliort  irregular  rapids,  with  a  fall  of  about  10  feet ;  and  4th,  the  Shenan- 
doah Falls^  60  miles,  from  the  Seneca,  where  is  a  fall  of  about  30  feet  in 
three  miles  :  from  which  laft,  Fori  CiniiL-rlijnJ,  is  about  120  miles  diftant. 
The  obftrusftiojis,  which  are  oppAfed  to  the  navigation  above  and  between- 
thefe  falls,  are  of  little  confequence. 

Early  in  the  year  1 785,  the  legiflatures  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  pafi^ 
ed  ads  to  encourage  opening  the  navigation  of  this  river.  It  v/as  eftimat- 
ed  that  the  expenfe  of  the  works  would  amount  to  50,000!.  fterling,  and. 
10  years  were  allowed  for  their  completion.  The  prefidcnt  and  directors 
of  the  ipcorporated  company  have  finCe  nippofed  that  45,000!.  would  be 
adequate  to  the  operation,  and  that  it  v-^in  be  accompliftied  in  a  fnorter  pe- 
riod than  was  ftipulated.  Their  calculations  are  founded  on  the  progrefs 
already  made,  and  the  fummary  mode  eftablifned  for  enforcing  the  coUec*- 
tion  of  the  dividends,  as  the  money  may  become  neceiTary. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  prefident  and  dircflors,  locks'^  will-bft 
neceffary  at  no  more  than  tv/o  places — the  Great  and  Little  Falls :  fix  at- 
the  former,  and  three  at  the  liiJ^er.     At-  the  latter  nothing  had  been  at- 
tempted in  1789.      At  the  Gi-eat  Falls,   where  the  difficulties  Vi^ore  judg-- 
ed"  by  many  to  be  infLirraountable,  the  work  is  nearly  or  quite  completed.. 
At  the   Seneca  Falls  the  laborious  part  of  the  bufinefs   is  entirely  accom- 
plifiied,  by  removing  the  obftacles  and  making  the  defcent  more  gradual  ;■ 
Iq  that  nothing  remained,  in  1789,  bat  to  finifh  tlie  channel  for  this  gen- 
tle 
■*  A  lock  is  a.  bafon  placed  len;;thwife  in  a  river  or  canal,  lined  with  vvalls  o£  ma- 
fonry  on  each  fide,  and  terininared  'ov- two  gates,    placed  where  there  is  a  cafcade  or 
natural  fall  of  the  country  ;  and  fo  coiiftrufted  [hit  the  b-fon  bein^  tilled  with  water 
by  an  upperfluice,  to  the  Icveicf  the  waters  above,  a  veflVl  may  afcend  tlirough  the 
upper  gate  ;  or  ihe  water  in  the  lock  being  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  water  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cafcade,  the  veflel  may  ilefcend  ihrougn  the  lower  gate  ;  for  when  the 
waters  are  brought  to  2  level  on  either  fide,  the  g-te  on  th;;t  fide  may  be  eafily  open- 
ed.     But  as  the  lower  gate  is  ftrained  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  wnter  it  fupporcs 
v»hen  the  perpeiidicul.Tr  height  of  the  vvater  exceeds  twelve  or   thirteen  feet,  nurc 
lacks  than  one  become  neceilary.      Thus  if  the  fall   be  feventeen  feet,  two  Iocks  are 
required,  each  having  "5  feet  fail  ;  and  if  the  <'dll  be  26  feet,  three  locks  are  iiccciTh- 
ry,  each  having  eicht  feet  eight  inches  fall.      The  fide  walls  of  the  lc.i;ks  oiuht  ta  b'i 
very  ftrong.      Where  t.he  natural   foundation  is  ba^,  they  Ihould  be  found.-d  on  pile, 
and  plariorm<i  of  wood;  they  ihould  likewife   flope  cutivsitis,  in  n:    :•    ;     -  *4:t   tl.i 
preffure  of  the  earth  from  behind.. 
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•ale  current  In  a  workmanlike  manner.  At  the  Shenandoah,  where  the 
river  breaks  through  the  BLie  Ridge,  though  a  prodigious  quantity  of  la- 
bour has  been  beftowed,  yet  the  paffage  is  not  yet  perfeded.  Such  pro- 
ficiency has  been  made,  however,  that  an  avenue  for  a  partial  navigation 
Jias  been  opened  from  Fort  Cumberland  to  the  Great  Falls,  which  are 
within  nine  miles  of  a  fliipping  port.* 

By  an  pftimate  of  the  toll  made  many  years  ago,  it  was  calculated  that 
ithe  amount,  in  the^commenceraent,  would  be  at  the  rate  of  1 1,875!.  Vir- 
oinia  currency,  per  annum.  The  toll  mnit  every  year  become  more  pro- 
<ludive ;  as  the  quantity  of  articles  for  exportation  will  be  augmented  in- 
a  rapid  ratio,  with  the  iRcreafe  of  population  and  the  extenfion  of  fettle- 
ments.  In  the  mean  time  the  efteft  will  be  immediately  feen  in  the  agri- 
culture of  the  interior  country  ;  for  the  multitude  of  horfes  now  employed 
in  carrying  produce  to  market,  will  then  be  ufed  altogether  for  the  pur- 
jiofes  of  tillage.  But,  in  order  to  form  juft  conceptions  of  the  utility  of  this 
inland  navigation,  it  would  be  requifite  to  notice  the  long  rivers  which 
empty  into  the  Patoras?k,  and  even  to  take  a  furvey  of  tlie  geographical 
pontion  of  tlie  mjejia-n  ivaters. 

The  Shenandoah,  which  empties  juft  above  the  Blue  Mountainsf  may, 
according  to  report,  be  mad;>  navigable,  at  a  trifling  expenfe,  more  than 
1 50  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Patomak  ;  and  will  receive  and  bear 
the  produce  of  the  richefl:  part  of  the  ftate.  Commifnoners  have  been  ap- 
pointed tc  form  a  plan,  and  to  eftimate  the  expenfe  of  opening  the  chan- 
nel of  tills  river,  if  on  examination  it  fhould  be  found  praflicable.  The 
£outh  Branch,  ftill  higher,  is  navigable  In  its  aftual  ccndition  nearly  oT 
quite  100  miles,  t^jrough  excv'-'cdingly  fertile  lands.  Between  thefe  on 
the  Virginia  fide,  are  ftveral  fmallei  riv-ers,  that  may  ^vIth  eafe  be 'improv- 
ed, fo  as  to  afford  a  paflage  for  boats.  On  the  Maryland  ^\At  are  the 
Monociify,  Antietain  and  Conegocheagtie,  fome  of  which  p^fs  through  the 
ftate  of  Maryland,  and  have  their  fo-irces  in  Pcnnfyh-anla. 

From  I'oit  Cumberland,  (or  Wills'  Creek)  one  or  two  good  waggon 
Toads  may  be  had  (where  the  diilnnce  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  35,  and  by  oth- 
ers 40  miltis)  to  the  Youghiogany,  a  large  and  navigable  branch  of  the 
Jvlonongahela,  which  Vjl'I  forms  a  junction  with  the  AUeganv  at  Fort  Pitt. 

But,  bv  palling  faither  \\f  the  Patomak  th.an  Fort  CtunhLTland,  which 
may  very  Pt<f;Iy  ht  done,  a  portage  by  a  good  waggon  load  to  Cheat  River, 
another  large  brrjnch  of  t!ic  Monongahcla,  can  he  obtained  ihrojigh  a  fpace 
which  fome  fav  is  20,  others  22,  others  25,  and  none  more  than  30  miles. 

When  we  have  arrived  at  either  of  thefe  weftern  v/aters,  the  navigation 
through  that  imnicnfe  regica  is  opened  by  a  thoufand  dircdions,  and  to 
the  lakes  in  feveral  places  by  porta.gcs  of  Icfs  than  10  miles;  and  by  one 
portage,  it  is  aflorted,  of  not  more  tlian  a  fmgle  mile. 

Notwithirandirg  it  was  fnccringly  faid  by  fome  foreigners,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  ihis  undertaking,  that  the  Americans  arc  fond  of  engaging  in  fplcn- 
iViA  projctTts  \.hich  they  could  never  acconij-lifh ;  yet  it  is  hoped  the  Aic- 

cefs 

*  The  iiav'gation  of  flic  Patomak  Locks,  &.-C.  will  he  completely  fniflird,  within 
two  years  iromMaitli,  1  796,  aciordiiig  to  the  report  of  the  Engineer  to  the  I'atomalc 
Company. 

+  A  traft  of  ^co  acres  of  Jind,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Shenandoah  and  Tatomak 
}ias  been   puichnj'ed  by  the  I'-'t'luent,    intciidej  aj  a  lite  for  the   ariciiai  of   the 
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cefs  of  this  firfl:  efiay  towards  improving  their  inland  navigation,  will,  In 
fome  degree,  relcue  them  from  the  repioach  intended  to  have  been  .fixtd 
tpon  their  national  charader,  by  the  unmerited  imputation.   ,      .       , 

The  Greaf  Karihoiua  i$  a  riv^r  of  conhderablc  not-e  toy  the -fei-tiljty  of 
its  lands,  and  (till  more,  as  leading  to\vards  the  head  waters  of  James  river. 
Nevcrthelcfs,  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  great  and  numerous  rapids  will  Ad- 
mit a  navigation,  but  it  an  expenfe  to  which  it  will  require  ages  to  render 
Its  inhabitants  equal.  The  great  obuacles  b^gin- at  what  are  called -the 
Great  Falls;  ^o  miles  above  the  mouth,  below  which  are  only  five  or.liji 
rapids,  and  thefe  pafTable,/ with  fome  difficulty  even  at  low  w,ater.' ..  iFrprn 
the  falls  to  the^mbath  of  Green  Bfiaf  is  loo  mileSj  and  thenCe  to  the  lead 
mines  12.0..  It  is  280  yards  wide  at  its  niouth. 

The  Little  Kanhaivq  is  150  yprds  v/ide  at  the  mouth.  It  yields  a  nav- 
igation of  10  miles  only;  Perhaps  its  northern  branch,  called  Junius' 
Crctk,  which  interlocks  with  the  weftern  waters  of  Monongahela,  may 
oiie  -day  admit  a  fliorter  paflage  from  the  latter  into  the  Ohio. 

MouNTAi?Js.'3  It  is  worthy  notice,  that  the  mountains  are  not  folita- 
ry  and  fcattered  ccnfiifedly  oyer  the  face  of  the  country  ;  but  commence; 
at  about  150  miles  from  the  fea  coaft,  are  difpcfcd  ifi  ridges  one  bfihind, 
another,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  fca  coaft,  though  rather  approach- 
ing it  as  .they  advance  northeaftv/ardly-  ^  To  the  foulhwfeft,  as'  the  !•  aft  of 
toantrv  betv;'cen  the  fea  coaft  and  the  MiiTifippi  becomes  narrower,' the 
mountains  converge  into  a  fingle  riJge,  \Vhich,  as  it  approaches  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,,  fubfidcs  into  plain  country,  and  gives  rile  to  fome  or  the  waters 
.6fthatgulf>  ".nd  particularly  to  a  river  called  Apalachicoia,  probably  from" 
the  Apalachies,  an  Indian  in ?,tion  formerly  refrding  on  it.  Hen'tethe 
mountains  giving  rife  to  that -river,  and  f;en  from  its  various  parts,  wore 
called  the  Apalachian  Mountains,  being  in  faft  the  end  &r  termination  on- 
ly of  the  great  ridges  paffing  througJi  the,  continents  ,  European  geogra- 
phers, hcvt^evgr;  extended  tlie  name  florthwardly  as  far  as  the  mountain? 
extended  ;  fome  giving  it  after  th^ir  fepafation  into  difTefent  ridges,  to  the 
Blue  Ridge,  others  to  the  North  Mountains,  others  to  the  Allegany,  oth- 
ers to  the  Laurel  Ridge,  as  may  'oe/ecrj  in  their  different  mjCps.  Bat  none 
-Of  thefe  ridges  were  ever  .known  by  that  name  to  the  inhabitants,-  eittte-r 
native  or  emigrant,  but  as  th^y  faw  them  fo  called  in  European  maps.  -Jil 
the  fame  diretSion  generally  are  the  veins  of  lime  ftone,  coal  and  other 
minerals  hitherto'  difcovered  }  and  fo  range  the  falls  of  the  great,  rivers. 
But  the  couffes  of  the  great  rivers  are  at  right  ano'cs  with  thefe;  .Jame<i 
•and  Patomak  penetJ-ate  through  all  the  ridges  of  mbuntains  eaftv/ard  of  the 
Allegany  that  is  broken  by  no  water  coVirfe  :  it  is,  in  fa<5}-,the  fpine  of  the 
country  between  the  Atlantic  on  one  lide,  and  the  Mitrdippi  and  St.  LaWj- 
•rence  oh  the  othe?.  The  pafTage  of  the  Patomak  through  the  Blue  P-idge 
is  perhaps  one  of  tlie  moft  (tupendou?  fcenes  in  nature.  You.  fland  on  a 
very  high,  point  of  land.  .  On  your  right  comes  up  the  Shenandoah,  having 
ranged  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ah  hundred  miles  to  feek  a  vent. 
On  your  left  approaches  the  Fa.  mak,  in  queft  of  a  paffage  alfo.-  In  the 
moment  of  their  iunfcion  tliey  rulh  together  againit  the  mountain,-  rend  it 
afunder,  and  pafs  off  to  the  fea.  The  firfi:  glance  of  this  fcene  hurries  our 
Penfes  into  the  opinion,  that  this  earth  has  been  created  in  time,  that  tf:e 
mountains  were  formed  firft,  that  tiie  rivers  began  to  flov/ afterwards,  that 
in  this  place  particularly  they  have  been  dammed  up  by  the  Blue  ndge  of 
P  p  mountains^ 
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mountains,  and  have  formed  an  ocean,  %vhich  filled  the  whole  valley  ;  ihit 
continuing  to  rife  they  have  at  length  broken  over  at  this  fpot,  and  have 
torn  the  mountain  down  from  its  lummit  to  its  bafc.  The  piles  of  rock, 
on  each  hand,  but  particularly  on  the  Shenandoah,  the  evident  marks  of 
their  difruption  and  aVulfion  from  their  beds  by  the  moft  powerful  ajr^ents 
of  nature,  corroborate  the  imprelTion.  But  the  diflant  finifliing  which  na- 
ture has  given  to  the  picture,  is  of  a  very  different  character.  It  is  a  true 
contraft  to  the  fore  ground.  It  is  as  placid  and  delightful,  as  that  is  wild 
and  tremendous.  For  the  mountain,  being  cloven  afunder,  prefents  to  tlie 
eye,  through  the  cleft,  a  fmall  catch  of  fmooth  blue  horizon,  at  an  infinite 
ditlance,  in  the  plain  country,  inviting  you,  as  it  were,  from  the  riot  and 
tumult  roaring  around,  to  pafs  through  the  breach  and  participate  of  the 
calm  below.  Here  the  eye  ultimately  compofes  itfelf ;  and  that  way  too» 
the  read  atftually  Icudn.  You  crofs  the  Patomak  above  the  juntflion,  prfs 
along  its  fide  through  the  bafe  of  the  mountain  for  three  miles,  its  terrible 
precipices  hanging  in  fragments  over  you,  and  within  about  twenty  miles 
reach  Fredericktown  and  the  fine  counti-y  round  that.  'This  fcene  is  worth 
a  voyage  acrofs  the  Atlantic.  Yet  here,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Natural  Bridge,  are  people  who  have  pafied  their  lives  within  half  a  dozen 
miles,  and  have  never  been  to  furvey  tbefe  monuments  of  war  between  riv- 
ers ai;d  mountains,  which  mufl:  have  fliaken  the  earth  itfelf  to  its  centre. 
The  height  of  the  mountains  has  not  yet  been  eftimated  with  any  degree 
of  exaftnefs.  The  Allegany  being  the  great  ridge  which  divides  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Atlantic  from  thofe  of  the  Miflifij'pi,  its  fummit  is  doubtlefs  more 
elevated  above  the  ocean  than  that  of  any  other  mountain.  But  its  rela- 
tive height,  compared  with  the  bafe  on  which  it  ftands,  is  not  fo  great  as 
that  of  fomc  others,  the  country  rifing  behind  the  fuccelTive  ridges  like  the 
fteps  of  flairs.  The  mountains  of  the  BKic  Ridge,  and  of  thcfe,  the  Peak's 
of  Otter  are  thought  to  l->e  of  a  greater  height,  meafured  from  their  bafe, 
than  any  others  in  Virginia,  and  perhaps  in  Nortli  America.  From  data, 
which  Trnvy  found  a  tolerable  conietHiire,  we  fuppofe  the  higheft  peak  to  be 
about  4,000  feet  perpendicular,  which  is  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  height  of  the 
mountains  of  South  America,  nor  one-third  of  the  heiglu  which  would  be 
neceffary  in  our  latitude  to  preferve  ice  in  the  open  aii:  itnmclted  thro.igh 
the  year.  The  ridge  of  mountains  next  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  called 
the  North  Mountain,  is  of  the  grcateft  extent  ;  for  which  reafon  tliey  are 
named  by  the  Indians  the  Endlefs  Mountains. 

The  Ouafioto  mountains  are  50  or  60  miles  wide  af  the  Ga^i.  Thcf- 
mountains  abound  in  coal,  lime  and  free  ftonc  ;  the  fummits  of  them  are 
generally  covered  with  a  good  foil,  and  a  variety  of  timber ;  and  the  low 
intervale  lands  arc  rich,  and  reuiarkHhly  well  watered. 

Face  op  thf.  Country,  Soil,  ^       l^^l^c  whole   country  below   the 
Productions,  &c.  j  mountains,  which  are  about    150, 

feme  fay  200  miles  from  the  fca,  is  le\cl,  and  fccms  from  various  appear- 
ances to  have  Iwen  once  wafhed  by  the  fea.  The  land  between  York  and 
James  rivers  is  very  level,  and  its  furfai*  about  40  feet  above  liigh  water 
inaTk.  It  appears  from  obfervation,  to  have  arifen  to  its  prtfent  height  at 
different  periods  far  diflant  from  each  other,  and  that  at  thefe  periods  it 
was  waflicd  by  the  f.-a  ;  for  near  Yorktown,  where  the  banlcs  are  perpc»- 
diculilr,  you  iirl}  fee  a  Jlralumt  intermixed  with  fmall  fliells  rcfcmbling  % 
mixture  of  clay  and  find,  and  about  five  feet  thick ;  on  this  lies,  horizoB- 
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fdUvj  finall  white  fliells,  cockle,  culm,  &c.'  an  inch  or  two  thick  ;  then  a 
body  of  earth  (imilar  to  that  iirll  mentioned,  iS  inches  thick  ;  then  A  bver- 
bf  fliells  and  another  body  of  earth  ;  on  this  a  layer  of  3  feet  of  white 
fliells  mixed  with  find,  on  which  lay  a  body  of  oyfter  ilvclls  H-;  feet  tnick^' 
which  were  covered  with  eaith  to  the  fiirface;  The  oyffcr  flitlls  arc  fyi 
iinited  by  a  very  ftrong  convent  tlvit  they  fall,  only  when  undermined,  an«t 
then  in  krge  bodies  from  one  to  twenty  tons  weight.  They  have  tlie.  ap- 
pearance of  large  recks  on  the  fhore.*  ,,  ,      .  ,. 

Thefe  appearances  continue  in  a  greater  or  Icfs  degree  in  tlve  banks  of 
James  riter,~  lob  miles  from  the  fea  ;  the  appeaiances  then  vary,  and  the 
banks  are  filled  with  ftarks'  teeth,  boiies  of  large  and  fmall  fifii,  petrified,' 
and  manv  other  petrifa<rtions,  fome  refembling  the  bones  of  land  and  oth- 
er animal?,  others,  vegetable  fubHances.  Thefe  appearances  arc  not  con- 
fined to  the  river  banks,  but  are  fecn  in  various  places  in  gullies  at  confid- 
erable  dil^ances  from  the  rivers.  In  one  part  of  the  ftatg  for  70  miles 
in  lent^th,  by  finking  ?.  well,  you  apparently  come  to  the.  bottom  of  what 
Was  formerly  a  water  courfe.  .  And  evtn  as  high  up  fu?  BotetonVt  county/ 
arliotig  the  AIle(;;'.ny  mountains,  tliere  is  a  tract  of  land,  judged  to.  be 
40,000  acres,  furrounded  on  every  fide  by  mountains^'  v/hich  is  entirely 
tbvered  with  oyller  and  cockle  fliells,  and,  from  fome  gullies,'  they  appear 
to  be  of  confiderable  depth.^  A  plantation  at  pay's  Point,  on  James  riv- 
C'r,  of  as  many  as.  i coo' acres,  appears  at  a  difta'ncc  as  if  covered  with  fnoMV. 
mit  on  exam.ination  the  white  appearance  is  found,  to  arife  .from  a  ted. of 
clam  fhelis,  wliich  by  repeated  ploughing  have  become  fine  and ,  iiiixcd 
with  earth.  .'      ,        ,  ..       , 

The  foil  beloiv  the  -fiiounlainsV  feeras  to  have,  acquired  a'  characier  for 
goodncfs  V,  hich  it  by  no  means  deferves.  Though  not  rich,  it  is  well  £i)it- 
ed  to  the  growth  of  tobacco  and  Indian  corn,  and  parts  of  it  for  wheat. 
Good  crop's  of  cotton,  flax  and  hemp  are  alfo  raifed  ;  and  in  Corhe  coun- 
ties they  have  plenty  of  cyder,  and  cxqulfite  brandy,  diftilled  from  peach- 
es, which  grow  in  great  abundafice  upon  the  numerous  rivers  of  the  Clicf- 
apeak-  ^  . 

The  planters,  b'efcr?  the  war,-  paid  their  principal  attention  to  the  cul- 
ture of  tobacco,  of  which  there  ufcd  to  b'e  exported,  generally,  55,000 
hogfhcads  a  year.  Since  the  revolution,  they  .ire  turning  th?ir  ftttcntioo 
more  to  the  cultivation  of  v/heat,  Indian  corn,  barley,  llax  and.  hemp.  It 
is  cxpe<5lcd  that  thij  Hate  will  add  the  article  of  rice  to  the  lift  of  her  cx- 
,  j)ort?;  as  it  is  fiippofed,  a  large  body  of  fwamp  in  the  eafternmoit  coun- 
ties^ is  capable  of  producing  it.  .  ^r' 

Horned  or  neat  cattle  are  bred  in  gfcrt  numbers  in  the  Weflern.coyn). 

ties  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  in  the  ftates  fouth  of  it,-  where  they  have  ar.  ex- 

tenfive  range,  and  mild  winters,  without  any  pcrniancnt  friows.;     'T'li^i' 

rim  at  large,  are  not  houfed,  and  multiply  very  fall.     "  In  the  lo\ver,  part? 

of  the  rtate  a  difeafe  prevails  among  the  neat  cattle,  which  proves  fatal  to 

all  that  arc  not  bred  there.     The  oxen,  from  the  more  northern  llatesj 

which  were  employed  at  the  fiege  of  Yorktown  in  ©(fiobcr,  1781,  almoft 

all  died,  fometimes  40  of  them  in  a  night,  and  oftea  faddenly  dropped 

down  dead  in  the  roads.     It  is  faid  that  tlie  feeds  of  this  difeafe  were 

'  brought  from  the  Havanna  to  South  Carolina  or  Georgia  in  fome  hides/ 

and   that  the  difeafe  has  progrelTcd  northward  to  Virginia.     Lord  Dun- 
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more  imported  fome  cattle  from  Rhcde  Ifland,  and  kept  tliem  confined 
in  a  fmall  pafture,  near  his  feat,  v.here  no  cattle  had  been  for  fome  years» 
and  where  they  could  not  intermix  with  other  cattle,  and  yet  they  foon 
died,"* 

The  gentlemen,  being  fond  of  pleafure,  have  taken  much  pains  to  raife 
a  good  breed  of  hotfcs,  and  have  fucceedtd  in  it  beyond  any  of  the  dates. 
They  will  give  loooA  llcrling  for.  a  good  feed  horfe.  Horfe  racing  has- 
had  a  great  tendency  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  good  horfes,  as  it  af- 
fords an  opportunity  of  putting  tJiem  to  the  trial  of  their  fpeed.  They 
arc  more  elegant,  and  will  perform  more  fervice,^  than  the  horfes  of  the 
northern  ftates. 

.  An  intelligent  gentleman,  an  inhabitant  of  Virginia,  informs,  that  caves 
among  the  mountains  have  lately  been  difcovered  which  yield  falt-petre 
in  fuch  abundance,  that  he  judges  500,000  pounds  of  it  miightbe  collcded 
from  them  annually. 

This  ftate  does  not  abound  with  good  fifli.  Sturgeon,  fliad,  arid  herring 
are  the  moft  plenty  ;  perch,  flieepflicad,  drum,  rock  fifh  and  trout,  are 
common.    Befides  thcfe  they  have  oyders  in  abundance,  crabs,  flirimps,  &c.- 

Cascades,  Curiosities  and  Caverns.]  The  onty  remarkable  caf- 
cade  in  this  ftate  is  that  of  Falling  Spring,  in  Augufta.  It  is  a  water  of 
James  river,  where  it  is  called  Jackfon's  river,  rifing  in  the  warm  fprin^r 
mountains  about  20  miles  fouthweft  of  the  warm  fpring,  and  flov/ing  into 
that  valley.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  its  fource,  it  falls  over 
a  rock  200  feet  into  the  valley  below.  The  fiieet  of  water  is  broken  in 
its  breadth  by  the  rock  in  two  or  three  places,  but  noi  at  all  in  its  height. 
Betv/een  the  fhcet  and  rock,  at  the  bottom,  yow  may  walk  acrofs  dry. 
This  cataraft  will  bear  no  comparifon  with  that  of  Niagara,  as  to  the  quan. 
tity  of  water  ccmpofingit;  the  flieet  being  only  12  or  15  feet  wide  above, 
and  fomewhat  more  fpread  below  ;  but  it  is  half  as  high  again. 

In  the  lime  ftone  country,  there  are  many  caverns  of  very  confiderable 
extent.  The  moft  noted  is  called  Madifon's  Cave,  and  is  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  near  the  interfedion  of  the  Rockingham  and  Au- 
gufta line  with  the  fouth  fork  of  the  fouthern  river  of  Shenandoah.  It  is 
in  a  hill  of  about  200  feet  perpendicular  height,  the  afcent  of  which,  on 
one  fide,  is  fo  fteep  that  you  may  pitch  a  bifcuit  from  its  furamit  into  the 
river  which  wafhes  its  bafe.  The  entrance  of  the  cave  is,  in  this  fide, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up.  It  extends  into  the  earth  about  300  feet, 
branchmg  into  fubordinate  caverns,  fometimes  afcending  a  little,  but  more 
generally  defcending,  and  at  length  terminates  in  two  different  places,  at 
fwfons  of  water  of  unknown  extent,  and  which  appear  to  be  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  water  of  the  river.  It  is  j)robabiy  one  of  the  many  refer- 
Toirs  with  which  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth  are  fuppoied  to  abound, 
and  which  yield  fupplics  to  the  fountains  of  water,  diftinguiftied  from  oth- 
ers only  by  its  being  accefTible.  The  vault  of  this  cave  is  of  folid  lime 
ftonc,  from  20  to  40  or  50  feet  high,  throHgh  which  water  is  continually 
'exudating.  Tliis,  trickling  down  the  fides  of  the  cave,  has  incruftedtheni 
over  in  the  form  of  elegant  drapery  ;  and  dripping  from  the  top  of  the 
Tault,  generates  on  that,  and  on  the  bafe  below,  ftala(5litcs  of  a  conical  form, 
fame  of  which  liave  met  and  formed  maflive  colunuis. 

Another 
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Another  of  thefe  eaves  is  near  the  Nordi  Mountain,  i«j  the  «ounty  of 
Frederick.  The  entrance  into  this  is  on  the  top  of  aa  extenfive  ridge. 
You  defcend  30  or  40  feet,  as  into  a  well,  {rorh  whence  the  cave  then 
extends,  nearly  horizontally,  400  feet  into  the  earth,  prefcn-ing  a  breadth 
of  from  20  to  50  feet,  and  a  height  of  from  5  to  12  feet.  After  entering 
this  cave  a  tew  feet,  the  mercury,  which  in  the  open  air  was  at  50°,  rofe 
to  57°  of  Farenheit's  tliermometer. 

At  the  Panther  Gap,  in  the  ridge  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Cow 
and   the   Calf  pafture,  is  what  is  called  the  Blowing  Cave.     It  is  in  the 
tide  of  a  hill,  is  of  about  loo  feet  diameter,  and  emits  conftantly  a  current 
of  air  of  luch  force,  as  to  keep  the  weeds  proftrate  to  the  diftance  of  20 
yards  before  it.     This  current  is  fbongell:  in  dry  frofty  weather,  and  in 
long  fpells  of  rain  weakel]:.      Regular  infpiratioas  and  expirations  of  air, 
by   caverns  and   fiffiires,  have  been  probably   enough   accounted  for,  by 
iuppoling  them  combined-  with  intermitting  fountains,   as  they   mud   of 
courfe  inhale  the  air  v/hile  the  refervoirs  are  emptyifig   themfelves,    and 
again  emit  it  while  they  are  fiUing.      But  a  conftant  iilue  of  air,  only  va- 
rying in   its  force  as  the  weather  is  drier  or  damper,  will  require  a  new 
hypotheiis.     There  is  another  blowing  cave  in  the  Cumberland  Mountain, 
about  a  mile  from  where  it   crolfes   the  Carolina  line.     All  we  know  of 
this  is,  that  it  is  not  conftant,  and  that  a  fountain  of  water  iflues  from  it. 
The  Natural  Bridge  is  the  moll  fublime  of  Na^ture's  works.     It  is  on 
the  afcent  of  a  hill,  which  feeras  to  have  been  cloven  through  its  length 
by  fome  great  convuliion.     The  fiffure,  juft  at  the  bridge,  is  by  fome  ad- 
meafureracnts,  270  feet  deep,  by  others  only  205.     It' is  about  45    feet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  90  feet  at  the  top  ;  this  of  courfe  determines  tho 
length  of  the  bridge,  and  its  height  frpni  the  water.      Its  breadth  in  the 
middle  is  about  60  feet,  but  more  at  the  ends,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the 
mafs  at  the  fummit  of  the  arch,  about  40  feet,     A  part  oi  this  thickneis 
is  conilituted  by  a  coat  of  earth,  which  gives  growth  to  many  large  trees. 
The  reiidue,  with  the  hili  oaboth  lides,  is  folid  rock  of  lime  ftone.     The 
arch  approaches  the  femi-elliptical  form  ;  but  the  larger  axis  of  the  ellipiis, 
which  would  be  the  cord  of  the  arch,  is  many  times  longer  than  the  tranf- 
verfe.     Though  the  fides  of  this  bridge  are  provided  in  fome  parts  with  a 
parapet  of  fixed  rocks,  yet  few  men  have  refolution  to  walk  to  them  and 
look  over  into  the  abyfs.     You  involuntarily  fall  on  your  hands  and  feet, 
creep  to  the  parapet  and  peep  over  it.      If  the  view  from  the  top  be  pain- 
ful and  intolerable,  that  from  below  is  delightful  in  an  equal  extreme.      It 
is  impoffible  for  the  einctioiii  arillr.g  from  tiie  fubnme,  to  be  felt  beyond 
what  they  are  here  :  fo  beautiful  an  arch,  fo  elevated,  fo  light,  and  fpring- 
ing  as  it  were  up  to  heaven,  the  rc4>ture  of  the  fpeftator  is  really  inde- 
fcribable  !  The  fiillire  continuin^T  narrov/,  deep,  and  ttraight  for  a  confid-. 
erable  diftance  above  aad  below  the  bridge,  opens  a  ihort  but  very'pleafihg 
view  of  the  North  Mountain  on  one  fjde,  and  Blue  Ridge  on  the  oth^^r, 
^t  the  diftance  each  of  them  0^  about  five  miles.     This  bridge  is  in  the 
county  of  Rockbridge,  to  which  it  has  given  name,  and  affords  a  public 
and  commodious  paffiige  over  a  valley,  which  cannot  be  croffed  elfev/here 
for  a  confiderable  diftance.     The  ftream  paffing  under  it  is  called  Cedar 
Creek.     It  is  a  water  of  James  River,  and  fuiScient  iu  the  drieft  fealons  to 
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lurn  a  gnfl-mlll,  tho.ugh  its  fountain  is  not  rnore  than  two  miles  aboye> 
•There  is  a  natural  bridge  jimilar  to  the  aboye  over  Stock  Creek,  a  branck 
pi  Pclefon  river,  in  Walliijigton  county. 

"  Reinains  of  ancient  fortifications  ai'e  fcattered  thick  through  th*; 
weftern  parts  of  this  /tate,  and  in  Kentucky,  embracing  from  two  to  ten 
acrea  each.  OnCi  qf  thefc  is  lituated  on  a  high  bank,  on  the  eaft  llde  of 
Youghiogany  river,  about  20  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Mono,n- 
^ahcla.  Its  figure  is  fomewhat  like  that  of  an  horfe-flioc.  It  is  en- 
compa3ed  ;.vith  a  ditch,  except  at  one  narrow  pafs,  left  probably  for  a 
gate-way.  There  are  no  lefs  than  ten  of  thefe  ancient  forts  within  ten 
miles  of  die  one  above  defcribed.  The  Indians  fiy  they  are  the  work 
ef  people  of  ancient  time,  before  the  days  of  their  fathers."f 

Minks  and  Minerals.]     Virginia  is  the  moft  pregnant  with  minerals - 
and  follils  of  any  Itate  in  the  Union.     A  fmgle  lump  of  gold  ore  has  been 
found   near   tlie  fjls  of   Raupahannoc  river,   which  yielded    lydwt.  of 
gold,  of  extraordinary  duiftility.     No  other  indication  of  gold  has  been 
dilcovered  in  its  neighbourhuod. 

On  ihe  Great  Kanhawa,  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  Cripple  Creek,  and 
alfo  about  25  miles  from  the  fouth.ern  boundary  of  the  Hate,  in  the  countjt 
of  Montgomery,  are  mines  of  lead.  The  metal  is  mixed  lometimes  with 
earth,  and  fometimcs  witJi  rock,  which  requires  the  force  of  gunpowder  t<> 
open  it  ;  and  is  accompanied  with  a  portion  of  filver,  too  fmall  to  be 
worth  feparation  under  any  procefs  hiti^erto  attem'pted  there.  The  pro- 
portion yielded  is  from  5c  to  8clb.  of  pure  metai  from  loclb.  of  walhed 
ore.  The  moft  common  is  that  of  60  to  tiie  loolb.  The  veins  arc  at 
fometimcs  moll  ild,ttering,  at  others  thty  dii'appear  fuddcnlv  and  totally. 
They  enter  the  fide  of  the  hill,  and  proceed  horizontally;  Two  of  them 
have  been  wrought  by  the  public.  Thele  would  employ  about  50  labour- 
ers to  advantage.  .I'hirtv  men,  who  have  at  the  lame  tine  vaifcd  their 
own  corn,  have  produced  60  to.ns  of  lead  in  tJie  year  ;  but  the  oeneral 
quantity  is  from  20  ti)  25  tons.  The  prefent  furnace  is  a  mjle  from  the 
'  ore  bank,  and  on  the  o])p<jfite  lidc  of  the  river.  The  ore  is  (irfl  Wiiggoncd 
to  the  river,  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  then  laden  on  board  of  canoes  and  carri- 
ed acroJ's  '.he  river,  which  is  there  about"  200  yiirds  wide,  and  then  again 
taken  into  waggons  and  carried  to  the  furnace.  This  mode  was  oritWnally 
kdoptcd,  that  ihey  might  avail  themfelves  of  a  good  fituation  vn  a  creek, 
tor  a  pounding  mill ;  but  it  would  be  eafy  to  have  the  furnace  and  pound- 
ing-mill on  the  fime  fide  c>f  the  river,  whicli  wout'J  yjtld  water,  without 
any  d.un,  bv  a  c.mal  oi  i.bout  half  a  mile  in  length.  From  the  furnace  th; 
lead  is  tran/ported  130  miles  along  a  good  road,  leading througli  the  peal::> 
of  Otter  to  l>ynch's  Ferry.,  or  Winilon's,  on  James  river,  from  whence 
it  is  cariicd  by  water  about  the  fHine  dKhnce  10  WelHuni.  Thi^;  land 
»:arriage  may  Le  grealy  ftiortcned,  by  delivering  the  lead  on  James  'ivei , 
above  the  Blue-  Ridge,  from  <wh'.-ni:e  a  ton  weight  h;is  been  brcu>:,ln  in  two 
canoes..  The  G  vat  Kanhawa  h.w5  confiderable  falls  in  the  tuirhbouihooii 
of  the  mints.  Ahoijt  Icvcn  miles  below  are  three  falls,  ot  tjiree  or  foui 
}cet  petp<  udicular  each  j  and  three  miles  above  is  a  rapid  of  thuv  uuk^' 

coutinu  nice, 

**  Don  1,'lloa  nieriii'ui'  a  licaJc,  fimihu' to  ihis,  in  i.it  province  of  Ar.^araer,  )h 
.ioi)th  .^jutiica.  li  is  I'li-ni  16  to  22  feet  v.i.lr,  ki  ilrc^p,  ai-.!  of'  i?-  ir.ilc  contim  . 
utter,  F.nglilli  niesfiirr.      If!  hirsrlth  at  top  is  not  finvily  j;rc4ter  ili;i4  it  bjiton, 
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continuance,  which  has  been  compared  in  its  defcent  to  tlie  gfeat  fall  of 
James  river.  Yet  it  is  the  opinion,  that  tliey  may  be  laid  open  for  iifeful 
navigation,  fo  as  to  reduce  very  much  the  portage  between  the  Kanhawa 
and  James  river. 

A  mine  of  copper  was  opened  in  the  county  of  Amherft,  on  the  north 
fide  of  James  river,  and  another  in  the  oppoCte  county,  on  the  fouth  fide- 
However,  either  from  bad  management  or  the  poverty  of  .the  veins,  they 
\'/ere  difcontinued.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  fix  iron  mines  worlced 
in  this  ftate.  Two  of  them  made  about  150  tons  of  bar-iron  each  ;  tlie 
others  made  each  from  600  to  1,600  tons  of  j)jg-iroc  annually.  Befides 
tiicle,  a  forge  at  Frederickfburg,  made  about  300  tons  a  year  of  bar-iron, 
from  pigs  imported  from  Maryland  ;  and  a  forge  on  Neapfco  of  Patomak, 
Worked  in  the  fame  way.  The  indications  of  iron  in  other  places  are 
numerous,  and  difperfed  through  all  the  middle  countrjr.  The  toughnefs 
ol  the  cart-iron  of  fome  of  the  furnaces  is  very  remarkable.  Pots  and 
other  utenfils,  call  thinner  than  ufual,  of  this  iron,  may  be  fafely  thrown 
into  or  ovit  of  the  waggons  in  which  they  are  tranfported.  Salt  pans 
made  of  the  fame,  and  no  longer  wanted  for  that  purpofe,  cannot  be 
broken  up  in  order  to  be  melted  again,  unlefs  prenoufly  drilled  in  manj 
parts. 

In  the  weftern  part  of  the  ftate.  We  are  told  of  iron  mines  on  Chefnut 
Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Great  Kanhaway,  ccar  v/here  it  croiTes  the  Caro- 
lina line  ;  and  in  other  places. 

Confidcrable  quantities  of  black  lead  are  taken  occafionaliy  for  ufe  frorA 
Wintcrham,  in  the  county  of  Amelia.  There  is  no  work  eftabliflied  at 
it,  thofe  who  want,  going  and  procuring  it  for  themlelves. 

Tne  country  on  both  fides  of  James  river,  from  15  to  20  miles  above 
Richmond,  and  for  feverai  mrilss  northward  ar.d  fouthward,  is  replete  with 
mineral  coal  of  a  very  excellent  quality.  Being  in  the  handb  of  many 
proprietors,  pits  have  been  opened,  and  worked  to  an  extent  equal  to  tiie 
demand.  The  pits  which  ha\'e  been  opened,  lie  i'50  or  200  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  have  been  very  little  incommoded  with  water. 
The  firft  difcovery  of  the  coal,  is  faid  fo  have  been  made  by  a  bovj  dig- 
ging after  a  cray-fila  ;  it  has  alfo  been  found  on  the  bottom  of  trees  blowa 
up.  In  many  places  it  lies  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  furface  of  the 
ground.  It  is  conjexTcurcd  that  500,000  bufneis  might  be  raifed  from  one 
pit  in  12  montiis. 

In  the  v/eftern  country  coal  is  known  to  be  in  fo  many  places,  as  to 
have  induced  an  opinion,  that  the  whole  tratft  between  the  Laurel  Moun- 
tain, Miillfippi,  and  Ohio,  yields  coal,  h  h  alfo  known  in  many  places 
(m  the  north  fide  of  the  Ohio.  The  coal  at  Pittiburg  is  of  a  very  fuj'eriot 
quality.  A  bed  of  it  at  that  place  has  been  on  fire  fiace  the  year  1765. 
Another  coal  hill  on  the  Pike  Uj'.n  of  Mono-ngahela  has  been  on  fire  tea 
years,  yet  it  has  burnt  away  about  twenty  yards  only. 

I  have  knovvn  one  ififtancc,  fays  Mr.  Jctfcrfon,  of  an  emerald  found  in 
this  country.'.  Amethyfts  have  been  frequtnt,  and  chryftals  common  ; 
yet  not  in  fuch  numbers  any  of  theni  as  to  be  worth  feeking. 

There  is  very  gccd  raarblc,  and  in  very  great  abundance,  on  James 
river",  at  thie  mouth  of  Rockfifti.     Some  v/hite,  and  as  pure  aj  one  might 
cxpeij  to  find  on  the  furface  oi  the  earth  j  but  generally  varie£ated  with 
?  p  4-  *  icd. 
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red,  blue,'  and  purple.     None  of  it  has  ever  been  worked.     It  forms  a 
very  large  precipice,  wiiich  hangs  over  a  navigable  part  of  the  river. 

But  one  veiii  of  lime  ftone  is  knov/n  belqv/  the  Blue  Ridge.  Its  firft 
appearance  is  in  Prince  William,  two  miles  below  the  Pignut  ridge  of 
nioutitains  ;-  thence  it  paflcs  on  nearly,  parallel  with  that,  and  croUos  the 
Rivanna  about  five  miles  below  it,  whef?  it  is  called  the  Southweft  Ridge. 
It  then  croiTes  hardware,  above  the  mouth  of  Hudfon's  creek,  J-ames 
river  at  the  mouth  of  Rockfifli,  at  the  marble  quarry  before  fpok>:n  of  i 
probably  runs  up  that  river  to  where  it  appears  again  at  Rofs's  iron-worksj 
.and  fb  paffes  off  fouthweftwardly  by  Flat  Creek  of  Otter  river.  It  is 
never  more  than  loo  yards  wide.  From  the  Blue  Ridge  welcwardly  the 
whole  country  feems  to  be  founded  on  a  rock  of  lime  Itone,  belides  infi- 
nite quantities  on  the  furface,  both  loofe  and  fixed.  -This  is  cut  into 
beds,  which  range,  as  the  mountains  and  fea-coaft  do,  from  fouthweft  tu 
northeali:. 

Medicinal  Springs. 3  There  are  feveral  medicinal  fprings,  fome  ot 
which  are  indubitably  efficacious,  while  others  fcem  to  ov/e  their  reputa- 
tion as  much  to  fancy,  and  chaiige  of  air  and  regimen,  as  to  their  real 
virtues.  None  of  them  have  undergone  a  chymlcal  analyfis  in  flcilful 
hands,  nor  been  fo  far  the  fubjed  of  cbfervations  as  ,to  have  produced  a 
redu6lion  iyto  ciafTcs  of  tlie  diforders  which  they  relieve  ;  it  is  in  my 
power  to  give  little  more  than  an  enumeration  of  them. 

The  moft  efficacious  of  thefe  are  two  fprings  in  Augufta,  near  the 
fources  of  James  river,  where  it  is  called  Jackfon's  river.  They  rife  near 
jthe  foot  of  the  ridge  of  mountains,  generally  called  the  Warm  Spring 
Mountain,  but  in  the  maps  Jackfoa's  jMountains.  The  one  is  dirtinguidi- 
ed  by  the  name  of  ;he  Warm  Spring,  and  the  other  of  the  Ilot  Spring. 
The  Warm  Spring  ifTues  with  a  very  bold  itream,  fiifficier+t  to  work  a 
grid-mill,  and  to  keep  the  v/aters  of  its  bafon,  which  is  30  feet  in  diam- 
eter, at  the  vital  warmth,  viz.  96"  of  Farenheit's  thermom.:ter.  The 
matter  with  which  thcie  waters  is  allied  is  very  volatile  ;  its  fmell  indi- 
cates it  to  be  fulphureouH,  as  alfo  does  the  circumflance  of  turning  filver 
black.  They  relieve  rhcumatifms.  Other  complaints  alfo  qf  very  differ- 
ent natiires  have  been  remoyed  or  lefTened  by  them.  It  rains  here  four 
or  five  days  in  every  week. 

Ti»e  Hot  Spring  is  about  fix  miles,  frorr^  the  Warm>  »s  much  fmaller, 
and  has  been  fo  hot  as  to  have  boiled  an  egg.  Some  believe  its  degree 
of  heat  to  be  Icirened.  It  raiies  the  mcrcray  in  Farenheit's  thcrrjometer 
to  112  dctrees,  which  is  fever  heat.  ,.  It  ^pmetim-js  relieves  where  the 
Warm  Spring  faili.  A-  fijuntain  of  common  water,  iffiiing  v.dthin  a  few 
inches  of  its  margin,  gives  it  a  fing-^lar  appe-irance.  Comparing  the  tem-  , 
perature  of  thef^j  with  that  uf  the  tioc  fprings  of  Kamchatka,  of  which 
Kracliininnikov/  gives  an  account,  the  difference  is  very  great,  the  latter 
raifing  the  mercury  to  200  degrees,  which  is  within  1 2  degrees  of  hoiliny. 
water.  Tliefc  fprings  are  very  rnuch  reforted  to  in  Ipke  of  a  total  war.L 
^f  accommodation  for  the  lick.  U'heir  vvaters  arc  itrongefl  in  the  hotteit 
months  v/hLch  uccaGons.their  being  viilted  in  July  and  Auguli  piincipallv. 

Tfie  Sweet  Springs  aro'in  tlie  county  of  Boi.tourt,  at  the  caltern  foot 
of  the  Allegany,  about  42  mile  from  the  warm  '.JTings.  They  are  Hill 
jefs  known.  Having  been  foJnd  to  relieve  cuUs  in  which  the  ovlicrs-  had 
b".en  iueiTeftually  trivd,  it  is  probable  their  coiupoiltion  k  dit^cror.t.    They 
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are  different  alfo  in  their  temperature,  being  as  cold  as  common  water  ; 
which  is  not  mentioned,  however,  as  a  proot  of  a  diltinft  impregnation-. 
This  is  among  the  iirft  fources  of  James  river. 

On  Patomak.  river,  in  Berkley  county,  above  the  North  Mountran, 
are  medicinal  fprings,  much  -more  frequented  than  thofe  of  Augulra. 
Their  povyers,  however,  are  lefs,  the  waters  weakly  mineralized,  and 
fcarcely  warm.  They  are  more  vifited,  becaufe  lituated  in  a  fertile,  plen- 
tiful, and  populous  country,  provided  with  better  accommodations,  alwa\s 
iiifc  from  the  Indians,  and  nearelt  to  the  more  populous  ftates. 

In  Louifa  copnty,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  South  Anna  branch  of 
York  river,  are  fprings  of  fome  medicinal  virtue.  Tiiey  are  however  not 
much  ufed.  There  is  a  weak,  chalybeate  at  R.ichmond  ;  and  many  oth- 
ers in  various  parts  of  the  country,  which  are  of  too  little  worth,  or  too 
little  note  to  be  enumerated  after  thofe  before  mentioned. 

We  are  told  of  a  Sulphur  Spring  on  Howard's  Creek  of  Green  Briar. 
In  the  low  groimds  of  the  Great  Kanhaway,  feven  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  Elk  river,  and  67  above  that  of  die  Kanhav/ay  itfelf,  is  a  hole 
in  the  earth,  of  the  capacity  of  30  or  40  gallons,  from  which  ilfues  con- 
flantly  a  bituminous  vapour  in  fo  ftrong  a  current,  as  to  give  to  the  fand 
about  its  orifice  the  motion  which  it  has  in  a  boiling  fpring.  On  prefent- 
ing  a  lighted  candle  or  torch  within  18  inches  of  the  hole,  it  flames  up  ia 
a  column  of  18  inches  diameter,  and  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  which 
foraetimes  burns  out  in  20  minutes,  and  at  other  times  has  been  known  to 
continue  three  days,  and  then  has  been  left  burning.  The  flame  is  un- 
fteady,  of  the  deniity  of  that  of  burning  fpirits,  and  fmells  like  burning  pit 
coal.  Water  fometimes  colleds  in  the  bafon,  which  is  remarkably  cold, 
and  is  kept  in  ebullition  by  the  vapour  ifluing  through  it.  If  the  vapour 
be  fired  in  that  ftate,  the  water  foon  becomes  fo  warm  that  the  hand  can- 
not bear  it,  and  evaporates  wholly  in  a  iliort  time.  This,  with  the  cir- 
cumjacent lands,  is  the  property  of  Pref:dent  Wafhington  and  of  General 
Lewis. 

There  i§  a  firnilar  one  on  Sandy  river,  the  flame  of  v/hich  is  a  column 
of  about  I?  inches  diameter,  and  three  feet  high.  General  Clarke  kind- 
led the  vapour,  ftaid  about  an  hour,  and  left  it  burning. 

The  mention  of  uncommon  fprings  leads  to  that  of  Syphon  fount-iins. 
There  is  -one  of  thefe  near  the  interfedion  of  lord  Fairfax's  boundary 
with  the  North  mountain,  not  far  from  Brock's  gap,  on  the  ftream  of  which 
is  a  grifl:  mill,  which  grinds  tv/o  bufliels  of  graiq  at  every  flood  of  the  faring. 
Another  near  the  Cow  pailure  river,  a  mile  and  a  half  below  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Bull  pafture  river,  and  16  or  17  miles  from  the  Kot  Spring', 
which  intermits  once  in  every  twelve  hours.  One  alfo  near  the  mouth 
of  the  North  Holfton. 

After  thefe  may  be  mentioned  the  Natural  Wei!,  on  the  lanJv  -f  a  Mr. 
Lewis  in  Frederick  coimty.  It  is  fomewhat  larger  than  a  coni.iioa  well; 
the  water  rifes  in  it  as  near  the  furfacs  of  the  earth  as  in  the  ncighbour.n;; 
;irtificial  wells,  and  is  of  a  depth  as  yet  unknown.  It  is  faid  there  is  a 
current  in  it  tending  fenfibly  downwards.  1^'  ihis  be  true,  it  probably 
feeds  fome  fountain,  of  which  it  is  the  natural  rcfervoir,  diftiuguiftied  from 
others,  like  .that  of  Madifon's  cave,  by  being  vjcceflible.  It  k  ufed  With  a. 
bucket  and  windiafs  as  an  ordinary  well. 

Population.]     See  table. 

JyllLITIA.] 
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Militia.]  The  militia  of  this  ftate  compofe  17  brigades  in  four  61- 
vlfions.  Every  able-bodied  freeman,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45,  is 
enrolled  in  the  militia.  Thofe  of  every  county  are  formed  into  compa- 
nies, and  thefe  again  into  one  or  more  battalions,  according  to  the  num- 
bers in  the  county.  Tliey  are  commanded  by  colonels,  and  other  fubor- 
dinate  officers,  as  in  the  regular  fervice.  In  every  county  is  a  county 
lieutenant,  who  commands  the  whole  militia  in  his  county,  but  ranks  only 
as  a  colonel  in  the  field.  They  have  no  general  officers  always  exifting. 
Thele  are  appointed  occafionally,  v/hen  an  invafion  or  infurreiftion  hap- 
pens, and  their  comniifTion  terminates  with  the  occailon.  The  governor 
is  head  of  the  military  as  well  as  civ'il  pov/er.  The  law  reqtiires  every 
militia  man  to  provide  himfelf  with  the  arms  ufual  in  the  regular  fervice. 
But  this  injuncStion  was  always  indifferently  complied  with,  and  the  arms 
they  had  have  been  fo  frequently  called  for  to  arm  the  regulars,  that  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  country  they  are  entirely  difarmed.  In  the  middle 
country  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  them  may  luve  luch  firelocks  as  they  had 
provided  to  deftroy  the  noxious  animals  which  infelt  their  farms  ;  and  on 
the  weftern  fide  of  the  l^lue  Ridge  they  are  generally  armed  with  rifles. 

The  interfedtion  of  Virginia  by  fo  many  navigable  rivers,  renders  it  al- 
molt  incapable  of  defence.  As  the  land  will  not  fup];ort  a  great  number 
of  people,  a  force  cannot  foon  be  coile'i^c-d  to  repel  a  fudden  invafion. 
If  the  militia  bear  the  {lime  proportion  to  the  number  of  inliabitants  now, 
as  in  1782,  they  amount  to  about  68,000. 

Chief  Towns. J  Virginia  is  not  divided  into  totuvfi'tps,  like  the  north- 
ern rtatcs.  The  towns  are  fniall,  owing  probably  to  the  interlection  of  the 
country  by  navigable  rivers,  which  brings  the  trade  to  the  doors  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  prevents  tl>e  neceffity  of  their  going  in  quell  of  it  to  a  dif- 
tance.  Tlie  towns,  or  more  properly  villages  or  hamlets,  are  as  follows  : 
On  Jiunes  Kiver  and  its  waters,  Norfolk,  Portfmouth,  Hampton,  SufFolk, 
Smithfiekl,  Williamfburg,  Petersburg,  Richmond  the  feat  of  government, 
Manchclftr,  Charlottefville,  New  London.  On  York  River  and  its  wa- 
ters, York,  NewcafHe,  Hanover.  On  Rappahannock,  Urbanna,  Port 
Royal,  Frederickfburg,  Falmouth.  On  Patomak  and  its  v.aters,  Dum- 
tries,  Coichefter,  Alexandria,  Winchcfter,  Staunton. 

There  are  jilaccs,  at  which,  like  fome  of  the  foregoing,  the  la\vs  have 
faid  thtre  fiiaii  be  towns  ;  but  nature  has  faid  there  fliall  not ;  and  they  re- 
main unworthy  of  enumeration.  Norfolk  and  Portfmouth  wiil  certainly 
become  the  emporium  of  all  the  bulkv  articles  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, from  whence  they  will  be  dirtributed  for  retail  to  all  the  towns  in  the 
Itate,  as  v/cll  as  tiiole  in  North  Ciiolinn  Ibuth  of  Newbern  ;  as  a  canal  is 
now  cutting  from  the  north  brrtocli  of  x\lbt.marle  ibund  in  North  Caroli- 
na, to  the  waters  cf  the  fouth  branch  of  Elizabetii  rl',  er  ;  this  canal  will 
be  16  v?iiles  in  length,  tlsrough  a  level,  low  cunntry  :  it  will  empty  tlic 
waters  of  Albemarle  found,  which  arc  rather  hijlier  than  thofe*  of  Eliza- 
beth.liver  in  Virginia,  about  r.ln'.'  miles  from  Forr.fmouth,  which  lies  oppo- 
fite  to  Norfolk,  on  the  fame  f.de  of  Llizabeth  liver  with  Uie  canal.  To 
the  place  v.herc  the  canal  empties  into  Elizabeth,  .nicrchan:  vefTels  of  the 
largcft  lize  may  go  within  a  mile  :  here  the  water  wiil  be  continually  frefl), 
(0  much  fo  that  ti»e  worm,  the  greateil  enemy  to  the  fliipping  of  the  har- 
bour of  Norfc.lk  and  Porrlmcuth,  and  which  does  great  injury  in  the  months 
of  July,  Au;^"'^,  H'lu  Septi-iiiber,  will  jaot  affeit  them,  iftbey  run  up  nr^x 
the  can..!.  '  J?r:crfbvivg 
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Peterfburg  now  receives  a  great  portion  of  the  tobacco  it  fliips  from 
"North  Carolina,  and  the  counties  of  Virginia  bordering  on  the  North  Car- 
olina line.  When  the  canal  is  completed,  which  will  be  in  two  years, 
and  the  little  and  great  falls  of  the  Roanoke,  and  thofe  of  Dan  and  Staun- 
ton rivers,  are  cleared,  not  only  the  produce  of  North  Carolina,  that 
•now  goes  to  Peterfburg,  will  be  diverted  to  the  Norfolk  and  Portlmouth 
.  channel,  but  the  produce  of  the  valuable  counties  of  Dan  and  Staunton 
rivers  in  Virginia,  will  naturally  purlue  the  fame  courfe,  as  the  v/ater  carriage 
will  be  much  cheaper  than  a  land  one  of  one  hundred  miles,  which  is  now 
impofed  on  them  ;  but  at  Norfolk  and  Portfmouth  tlicy  will  certainly  pro- 
cure their  goods  cheaper,  being  the  fountain  liead,  than  from  any  of  the 
extraneous  lources. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  Importance  of  thefe  towns  to  the  United  States, 
Congrefs  pafled  a  law,  laft  leffion,  for  fortifying  the  port  and  harbtAir  ot 
Norfolk  and  Portfraouth.  Two  ftrong  batteries  are  now  nearly  completed, 
and  another  is  faid  to  be  in  contemplation  ;  when  completed,  it  is  fuppo- 
fcd  the  harbour  v^fill  be  perfedlly  fecure  from  any  depredation  from  naval 
operations  alone  ;  a  forty-four  gun  frigate  is  now  building  at  that  part  of 
Portfraouth,  called  Gofport,  which  was  formerly  the  king  of  Great  Brit- 
ain's rendezvous  for  his  llaips  of  war,  for  the  proteciion  of  the  trade  of  the 
middle  colonies.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  bett  harbours  in  the 
.ivorld ;  it  begins  at  the  mouth  of  the  fouth  branch  of  Elizabeth  river, 
which  is  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over,  and  has  ux  fathoms  water  within 
tliirty  yards  of  the  fhore. 

Secondary  to  this  place,  are  the  towns  at  tlie  head  of  the  tide  waters, 
viz.  Peterfburg  on  Appamattox,  Richmond  on  James  river,'  Newcaftle  on 
York  river,  Frederickiburg  on  Rappahannock,  and  Alexandria  on  Patomak. 
From  thefe  the  diflributlon  will  be  to  fubordinate  fituations  of  the  country. 
Accidental  circumflances,  hov/ever,  may  control  the  indications  of  nature, 
and  in  no  inftances  more  frecjuently  tlian  in  the  rife  and  fall  of  towns. 

To  the  foregoing  general  account,  we  add  the  following  more  particular 
defcriptlons. 

Alexandria  flands  on  the  fouth  bank  of  Patomak  river  in  Fairfax 
'  county.  Its  fituation  is  elevated  and  pleafant.  The  foil  is  clay.  The 
original  fettlers,  anticipating  its  future  growth  and  i'iiportancc,  laid  out  tlie 
iireets  upon  the  plan  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  ;ibout  400  hoafes, 
many  of  which  are  handfomely  built,  and  nearly  3000  inhabitants.  This 
town,  upon  opening  the  navigation  of  Patomak  river,  and  in  coni^?- 
quence  of  its  vicinity  to  the  city  of  Vv'^afliington,  will  probablv  be  one  of 
the  moil:  thriving  comm.ercial  places  on  the  continent. 

Mount  Vernon,  the  celebrated  feat  of  Prefident  Vv^afhiivnon,  !> 
pleafantly  Ctuated  on  the  Virginia  bank  of  the  river  Patomak,  -yhere  it  :u 
nearly  two  miles  wide,  and  is  about  280  miles  from  the  fea,  and  127 
from  Point  Look  Out,  at  the  mouth  of  tiie  liver.  It  is  nin-e  v.r.lca  belovv 
Alexandria,  and  four  above  the  beautiful  feat  of  the  late  Col.  Fairfax, 
called  Believoir.  The  area  of  the  mount  i';  200  feet  above  the  firface 
of  the  river  ;  and,  aiier  furnifhing  a  lawn  of  ilve  acres  in  front,  and  about 
the  fam.c  in  rear  of  the  buildings,  falls  off  rather  abniptly  on  thofe  tv/o 
quarters.  On  the  north  end  it  fubfides  gradially  into  extenfivc  pafture 
grounds  ;  while  on  the  fouth  It  llooes  more  flecply,  in  a  l^lOI^f  i  dilhince 
kad  terminates  with  the  coach-houfe,  ftab'es,  vineyard  and  nuril;ries.     On 

either 
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either  wing  is  a  thick  grove  of  different  flowering  forefi:  trees.  Parallel 
with  them,  on  the  land  lide,  are  two  fpacious  gardens,  into  which  one  is 
led  by  two  ferpcntine  gravel  walks,  planted  with  weeping  willows  and 
fhadjr  flirubs.  The  manfion  lioufe  itfelf  (though  much  embelliflied  by,  vet 
not  perfeiflly  fatisfaftory  to  the  cliafte  talle  ot"  the  preient  poirefTor)  appears 
venerable  and  convenient.  The  fuperb  banqueting-room  has  been  fmifli- 
td  lince  he  returned  home  from  the  army.  A  lofty  portico,  96  feet  in 
length,  fupported  by  ei^ht  pillars,  has  a  pleafing  effeft  when  viewed  from 
the  water  ;  the  whole  alfemblage  of  the  green-houle,  fchool-houfe,  offices 
and  fervants'  halls,  when  feen  from  the  land  lide,  bears  a  rtfemblance  to 
a  rural  village  ;  efpecially  as  the  lands  on  that  fide  are  laid  out  foinewhat 
in  the  form  of  Englifh  gardens,  in  meadows  and  grafs-grounds,  ornament- 
ed with  little  copies,  circular  clumps  and  fingle  trees.  A  fnjall  park  on 
the  margin  of  the  river,  wtere  the  Englifn  fallow  deer  and  the  American 
wild  deer  are  feen  through  the  thickets,  alternately  v/ith  the  veflels  as  they 
are  failing  along,  add  a  romantic  and  pidurefcjue  appearance  to  the  whole 
fcenery.  On  the  oppofite  fide  of  a  fmall  creek  to  the  northward,  an  ex- 
tcnfive  plain,  exhibiting  corn-fields  and  cattle  grazing,  affords  in  fummer 
a  luxuriant  landfcape  ;  while  the  blended  verdure  of  wood  lands  and 
cultivated  declivities,  on  the  Maryland  lliore,  variegates  the  profped  in  a 
charming  manner.  Such  -are  the  philofophic  Ihades  to  which  the  late 
Com.mander  in  chief  of  the  American  armies  retired  from  the  tumultuous 
fccnes  of  a  bufy  world,  and  which  he  has  fince  kft  to  dignify,  by  his 
unequalled  abilities,  the  moll  important  office  in  the  gift  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 

FRtDFRicKSBURG,  in  the  county  of  Spotfyivania,  is  fituatcd  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  Rappahannock  river,  1 10  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  and  con- 
tains about  200  houfes,  principally  on  one  ftreet,  wliich  runs  nearly  paraU 
Ic!  with  the  river,  and  1,500  inhabitants. 

Richmond,  in  the  county  of  Henrico,  is  the  prefent  feat  of  govern- 
ment, and  Hands  on  the  north  fide  of  James  river,  juft  at  the  foot  of  the 
falls,  and  contains  between  400  and  500  honfes,  and  nearly  4000  inhal> 
itants.  Part  of  the  houfes  arc  built  upon  the  margin  of  the  river,  con- 
venient for  bufinels  ;  the  reft  are  upon  a  hill  which  overlooks  the  lower 
put  of  the  town,  and  commands  an  extenfive  profptft  of  the  river  and 
adjacent  country.  The  new  houfes  are  well  built.  A  Lrge  ftate-houfe 
or  capitol,  has  lately  been  ercffed  on  the  hill.  Tlie  lower  part  of  the 
tnwn  is  divided  by  a  creek,  over  which  is  a  convenient  bridge.  A  bridge 
l.ctwccn  300  and  4C0  yards  in  length,  has  lately  been  thrown  acrofs 
Jame?  river  at  the  root  of  rh'-.  fji,.  by  Col.  Mayo.  That  part  from  Man- 
chefter  to  tiie  Ifland  is  built  on  15  boats.  From  the  ifland  to  the  rocks 
v/as  formerly  a  flcaling-brldg'"  of  raftr ;  but  Col.  Mayo  has  now  built  it  of 
framed  lug  piers,  tilled  v/ith  (tones.  Frorr.  the  rocks  to  the  landing  at 
Richmond,  the  brld;-,c  is  cviainued  on  fumed  pleri  filled  with  flones. 
This  bridge  conneifts  Richmond  with  M.inchelter  ;  and  as  the  piiffengers 
p;iy  toll,  it  produces  a  handl'ome  rcvcr.ur  to  Col.  Mayo,  who  is  the  fole 
prnprictor. 

'i'hc  falls  above  the  bridge  are  feven  milcr.  in  length.  A  noUe  canal  is 
cutting  and  nearlv  completed  on  ihf  north  fid(?  of  the  river,  which  is  to 
terminate  in  a  bafon  of  about  two  acrf  s,  in  the  town  of  Richmond.  From 
'.his  bafon  *o  the  wharves  in  th^  river,  wiU  be  a  land  carriage  of  about  a 

mile. 
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fliile.  Tills  canal  is  cutting  under  the  dirccftion  of  a  company,  who  have- 
Calculated  the  expenfe  at  30,000!.  Virginia  money.  Ihis  they  ha\a 
divided  into  500  fhares  of  6o)t  each.  The  opening  of  this  canal  prom- 
ifes  the  addition  of  much  wealth  to  Richmond. 

Petersburg,  25  miles  fouthward  of  Richmond,  (lands  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  Appamattox  river,  and  contains  upwards  of  300  houfes  in  two 
divifions  ;  one  is  upon  a  clay  cold  foil,  and  is  very  dirty,  the  other  upon  a 
plain  of  fand  or  loam.  There  is  no  regularity  and  very  little  elegance  in 
Pcterfburg,  it  is  merelj'  a  place  of  bufmels.  The  Free  Mafons  have  a 
hall  tolerably  elegant.*  Like  Richmond,  Williamfburg,  Alexandria,  and 
Norfolk,  it  is  a  corporation  ;  and  t/hat  is  fmgular,  Peterfburg  city  com- 
prehends a  part  of  three  counties.  The  celebrated  Indian  queen,  Poca- 
hontas, from  whom  defcended  tlie  Randolph  and  Bov/ling  families,  for- 
merly refided  at  this  place.  Peterfourg  and  its  fuburbs  contain  upwards 
ot  3,000  inhabitants. 

The  trade  of  this  place  is  very  confiderablc.  From  the  Infpedior's 
books  it  appears,  that  upwards  of  20,000  hogflieads  of  toUacco  have  an- 
nually, for  ten  years  pall,  been  received  here,  and  60,000  barrels  of  flour. 
Add  to  thefe  12,000  barrels  of  bread,  3,ooobbs.  Indian  meal,  60,000 
burtiels  of  wheat,  30,000  do.  Indian  corn,  2,000  do.  peas,  2,ooobbs. 
pork,  500  do.  beef,  200,ooolb.  bacon,  500  kegs  of  hog's  lard,  3,000 
do.  butter,  20,ooolb.  tallow,  6,ooolb.  bees-wax,  100  tons  of  hemp, 
10,000  deer-lkins  ;  amounting,  in  total  value,  to  1,389,300  dollars  ;  be- 
fides  peach  and  apple  brandy,  whiflvey,  Sic.  to  a  confiderablc  amount. 
The  foregoing  eftiraate,  faid  to  have  been  made  by  refpedablc  merchants 
in  this  place,  exhibits  the  great  commercial  importance  of  Peterfburg. 

Williamsburg  is  60  miles  eaftward  of  Richmond,  fituated  between 
two  creeks  ;  one  falling  into  James,  the  other  into  York  river.  The 
diltance  of  each  landing  place  is  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  During. 
the  regal  government  it  was  propofed  to  unite  thefe  creeks  by  a  canal 
palling  through  the  centre  of  the  town  ;  but  the  removal  of  the  feat  of 
government  rendered  it  no  longer  an  objecfl  of  importance.  It  contains 
about  200   houfes,  going  many  of  them  to  decay,  and  has  about   1,400 

inhabitants. 

*  Peterfburg  kas  been  reputed  to  be  a  very  unhealthy  phce,  though  iome  of  the 
hihabitants  leem  unwilling  to  admit  it  as  a  truth,  and  alFcrt  it  to  be  as  "  healthy  as 
any  town  in  Virginia."*  It  it  pofiible  this  place  may  have  become  more  healthful 
than  it  was  fix  years  fince.  Then,  (Dec.  8,  1790)  one  of  their  own  phyficians  writes 
thus  to  Dr.  Currje  of  Philadelphia  :  "The  lownefs  of  our  iituation,  and  the  long 
continued  and  exccffive  heats  to  which  vve  are  fuHjeft,  render  us  amazingly  intirin, 
and  occafion  a  diathefis  of  1" o  lax  a  tenure,  that  an  inflamnnatory  atlecftion  cannot 
exill  many  days  without  terminating  in  a  gangrene."  "  From  the  luntmer  I'olllice 
till  after  the  middle  of  September,  choleras  and  diarrhsas  are  epidemic  here,  ard 
are  fo  mortal  among  children,  that  it  has  given  rife  to  a  common,  but  very  errone- 
ous notion,  that  none  born  here  ever  arrive  to  manhood,  whereas  I  am  very  certain, 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  uumber  born  here  annually  do  not  die  the  famd 
year  ;  what  proportion  arrive  to  manhood  I  have  not  been  able  to  afcertain." 
"  The  heat  ot  our  climate,  and  our  confined  (ituation,  (being  (hut  out  from  the  ac- 
cels  of  the  winds],  has  fuch  an  etfeifl  on  our  conftitutions,  that  they  very  nearly  re- 
femble  thofe  of  hard  drinkers  ;  hence  we  require  a  confiderablc  quantity  of  ftimu- 
lating  aliment,  and  vinous  drinks,  to  keep  up  a  balance  betsveen  the  Icveral  func- 
tions of  the  body."f 

*  See  a  letter  publilhed  in  manv  of  the  fouthern  p,>peTS,  dateil  Peterfhurc,  February  ;,  irpi?, 
refleding  on  the  author  of  this  Work,  a.i  pubiiOiing  "  iulormation  ;rcrpetting  the  unhealthiiiefs  u# 
this  place)  well  known  ro  b«<  f,roundUj!." 

t  Carrie's  "Hiltatical  Accouat  »f  tlie  etSmaUsand  Difeafe«  of  th«  Uaitod  Stfates,"  p.  173,  174 
— a77. 
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inhabitant^;.  It  is  regularly  laid  oi:t  in  parallel  ftrects,  with  a  plcafirif 
fquare  in  the  centre  of  about  ten  acres,  through  which  runs  the  principal 
ftreet  cafl  and  weft,  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  more  than  loo  feet  wide. 
At  the  ends  of  this  ftreet  are  two  public  buildings,  the  college  and  capitol. 
Bclides  thcfe  there  is  an  Epifcopal  chtirch,  a  prifon,  a  court -houfe,  .i. 
inagazinej  now  occupied  as  a  market,  and  a  hofpital  for  lunatics,  calculated 
to  acconii'tjcdate  bcfween  20  and  30  patients  in  feparate  rooms  or  cells. 
The  houfe  is  ncntlv  kept,  and  the  patients  well  attended  ;  but  convalcf- 
Cents  have  not  fufficicnt  room  for  hee  air  and  cxercife  without  making 
their  cfcapc.  Not  far  from  the  fquare  ftood  the  gorernor's  hotife,  or 
palace,  as  it  was  called.  This  was  brrnt  during  the  war,  while  it  was 
occupied  as  an  American  hofpital.  The  houfe  of  the  prefident  of  the 
college,  occupied  alfo  as  an  hofpital  by  the  French  army,  (liarcd  the  fame 
fate.  This  has  fince  been  rebuilt  at  the  expenfe  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. In  the  capitol  is  a  large  maible  ftatue,  in  the  likenefs  of  Narbone 
Berkley,  Lord  Botetourt,  a  man  diilinguifhed  for  his  love  of  piety,  litera- 
ture, and  good  government,  and  formerly  governor  of  Virginia.  It  wa§ 
crcffted  at  the  expcnfc  of  the  ftate,  fome  time  fince  the -year  1771  Thd 
cai  itol  is  little  better  than  in  ruins,  and  this  elegant  ftatue  is  expofed  t« 
the  rudencfs  of  negroes  and  boys,  and  is  fliamefully  defaced.  A  late  a<^ 
of  the  alTenibly  aurhorifes  the  pulling  down  one  half  of  th.is  building,  td 
defray  the  charge  of  keeping  the  other  half  In  repair. 

Yop.KTOWN,  13  miles  eaftward  from  Williarafourg,  and  14  from 
Monday's  Point  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  a  place  of  about  100  houfeS,- 
fituated  on  the  fouth  f.de  of  York  river,  and  contains  about  700  inhabit- 
ants. It  was  rendered  famous  by  the  capture  of  lord  CornwalHs  and 
His  army,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1 78 1,  by  the  united  forces  of  France 
and  America. 

CoLLEGi-.s,  Academies,  Sec]  The  college  of  "IVilliam  and  Mary 
was  founded  in  tlie  time  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  who  grantca 
to  it  20,000  acres  of  land,  and  a  penny  a  pound  duty  on  certain  tobaccoes 
exported  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  which  had  been  levied  by  the 
ftatute  of  25  Car.  2.  The  afiembly  alfo  gave  it,  by  temporary  laws,  a 
duty  on  liquors  imported,  and  flcins  and  furs  exported.  From  thefe 
rcfourccs  it  received  upwards  of  3,000/.  The  buildings  are  of  brick, 
fufficient  for  an  indifferent  acommodation  of  perhaps  100  ftudcnts.  By 
its  charter  it  was  to  be  under  the  government  of  20  vifitors,  who  were  to 
be  its  Icgifiators,  and  to  have  a  prefident  and  fix  profeffors,  who  were 
incorporated.  It  was  allowed  a  reprefentative  in  tlie  general  afTcmbly. 
Under  this  charter,  a  profefforfl-jp  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  a 
profefTorih'p  of  mathematics,  one  cf  moral  philofophv,  and  two  of  divinity, 
were  eftablifhed.  To  thefe  were  annexed,  for  a  fixth  profefrorfliip,  a 
confidcrablc  donation  by  a  Mr.  Boyle  of  England,  for  the  inftniftion  of 
the  Indinjis,  and  their  convcrfion  to  Chriftianity.  This  was  called  the 
profelTorfhip  of  Braf^brton,  from  an  eftate  of  that  name  in  England,  pur- 
chafed  with  the  monies  given.  The  admifTuin  of,  the  learners  of  Latirt 
and  Greek  filled  the  college  with  children.  This  rendering  it  difagrcea-' 
ble  and  degrading  to  young  gentlemen  already  prepared  for  entering  on 
the  fcienccs,  they  were  difcouraged  from  reforting  to  it,  and  thus  the 
fchools  for  matlicmatics  and  moral  pliilofophy,  which  might  have  been 
of  fome  fervice,  became  of  very  little.     The  revenues  too  were  exhauftcd 
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in  accoiT-modr-ting  thofe  who  came  only  to  acquire  the  niclimonts  of 
Science.  After  the  prefent  revolution,  the  vifitors,  having  no  power  to 
change  thofe  circumftances  in  the  corfHtution  of  the  college  which  wer© 
fixed  by  the  charter,  and  being  therefore  coniitied  in  the  number  of  pro- 
fefibrllaips,  undertook,  to  change  the  objefts  of  the  piofcflbrihips.  They 
excluded  the  two  fchools  for  divinity,  and  that  for  the  Greek  and  Latin 
language?,  and  fubftituted  others  -,  fo  that  in  1787  they  flood  thus — A 
profcftbrfliip  for  law  and  police — anatomy  and  medicine — natural  philofo- 
phy  and  m.ithematics — moral  philofophv,  the  law  of  nature  and  nations, 
the  fine  arts — modern  languages — for  the  Brafferton.  There  are  now 
fix  prcfcilbrfhips,  one  of  moral  philofophy,  natural  philofophy  and  the 
belles  lettres  ;  one  of  mathematics,  one  of  law,  one  of  modern  languages, 
and  two  of  humanitv.  The  philofophical  apparatus  is  complete,  and  the 
Hbrary  extenhve. 

Meafures  have  been  jaken  to  increafe  the  number  of  profeffor/liips,  r.s 
well  for  the  purpofe  of  fubdividing  thofe  already  inftituted,  as  of  adding 
others  for  other  branches  of  fciencc.  To  the  profcfTerfliips  ufually  eftab- 
liftied  in  the  univerflties  of  Europe,  it  would  feem  proper  to  add  one  for 
the  ancient  languages  and  literature  of  the  North,  on  account  of  their  con- 
nexion with  our  own  language,  laws,  cuftom.s,  and  hiltcry.  The  purpo- 
fes  of  the  Brafferton  infritution  would  be  better  anfwercd  by  maintaining 
a  perpetual  miflion  among  the  Indian  tribes  ;  the  objcdi:  of  which,  befides 
inilrudling  them  in  the  principles  of  Chriftianity,  as  the  founder  requires, 
fhould  be  to  colleift  their  traditions,  laws,  culloms,  languages,  and  othef 
circumflances  which  might  lead  to  a  difcovery  of  their  relation  to  one  an- 
other, or  defcent  from  other  nations.  When  thcfe  objct^s  are  accomplifhcd 
with  one  tribe,  tlie  miffionary  might  pafs  on  to  another.  The  number  of 
ftudents  at  this  college  appears  to  be  increafing  at  prefent.  The  grammar 
£chool,  which' was  for  a  tim^e  difcontinued,  has  been  revived  in  the  college. 
There  are  ahout  50  or  60  boys  in  this  fchool,  who  are  inftiuded  by  two 
profefTors,  and  an  uflier.  The  annual  expenfe  of  their  board,  wafiiing  and 
tuition,  is  about  twenty  guinea';. 

The  Academy  in  Prince  Edward  county  has  been  erecled  into  a  col- 
lege by  the  name  of  "  Hampden  Sydney  College."  It  has  been  a  Hourifh- 
ing  feminary,  but  is  now  faid  to  be  on  the  decline. 

There  are  feveral  academies  in  Virginia — one  at  Alexandria — one  at 
Norfolk — one  at  Hanover,  and  others  in  other  places. 

Since  the  declaration  of  independence,  the  laws  of  Virginia  have  been 
revifed  bv  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpofe,  who  have  reported  their 
v/ork  to  the  afTembly  ;  one  obie(5f  of  this  revifal  was,  to  difvlife  knowledge 
more  generally  through  the  mafs  of  the  people  The  bill  for  thi;*  purpofe 
*•  propofes  to  lay  off  every  county  into  fmall  diftricfis  of  five  or  fix  miles 
fquare,  called  hundreds,  and  in  each  of  them  to  eftablifh  a  fchool  for  teach- 
ing reading,  v/ritlng,  and  arithmetic.  The  tutor  to  be  fupported  by  the 
hundred,  and  all  perfons  in  it  entitled  to  fend  their  children  three  years 
gratis,  and  ns  much  longer  as  they  pleafe,  paying  for  it.  Thefe  fchools  to 
be  under  a  vifitor,  who  is  annually  to  choofe  the  boy  of  beft  genius  in  the 
fchool,  of  thofe  whofe  parents  are  too  poor  to  give  them  further  education^ 
and  to  fend  him  forward  to  one  of  the  grammar  fchools,  of  which  twenty 
arc  propofed  to  be  erefted  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  teaching- 
Creek,  Latin,  Geography,  3tpA  the  hig,her  braaches  of  nunicrical  arithme- 
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tic.  Of  the  boys  thus  fcnt  in  ?ny  one  ye^v,  trial  is  to  be  Oiade  n.t  thi 
grammar  fchools  one  or  t\Vo  yfears,  and  the  beft  genius  of  the  whole  felcifl-' 
cd  and  continued  fix  years,  and  the  refidue  difrftifTed  ;  by  this  means 
fyenty  of  the  beft  gcniufles  will  be  raked  from  the  rubbifli  annually,  an^i 
inftrudtd,  at  the  public  expenfe,  fo  far  as  the  grammar  fchools  go.  At 
the  end  of  fix  years  inflruif^ion,  one  half  are  to  be  difcontinucd,  (from 
amoncT  whom  the  grammar  fcliools  will  probably  be  f\ipphcd  with  future 
maftcrs)  and  the  other  half,  who  arc  to  be  chofen  for  the  luperiority  of 
their  parts  and  difpofition,  are  to  be  fent  and  continued  three  years  in  the 
rtudy  of  fiich  fcienccs  as  they  Aiall  choofe,  at  William  and  Mary  college, 
the  plan  of  which  is  propofed  to  be  enlarged,  as  will  be  hereafter  explain- 
ed, and  extended  to  all  the  ufeful  fciences.-  The  ultimate  refult  of  the 
whole  fcheme  of  education  would  be  the  tcachirrg  all  the  children  of  the  ftate 
reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic  ;  turning  out  ten  annually  of  fu])c- 
xior  genius,  well  taught  in  Greek,  Latin,  Gecgraphy^  and  the  higher  branch- 
es of  avithmetic  ;  turning  out  ten  others,-  annually,  of  ftill  fupcrior  parts, 
who,  to  thofe  branches  of  learning,  fhall  have  added  fuch  of  the  fciences 
Hf.  their  g-cnius  fhall  have  led  them  to  ;  the  furnifhing  to  the  wealthier  part 
of  the  people  convenient  fchools,  at  which  their  children  may  be  educated^ 
at  their  own  expenfe.  The  general  objefts  of  this  law  are  to  provide  an 
education  adapted  to  the  years,  to  the  capacity,  and  the  condition  of  every 
one,  and  diiecled  to  their  freedom  and  happincfs.  Specific  details  were 
not  j)ropcr  for  the  law.  Thefe  muft  be  the  Lufmcfs  of  the  vifitors  entruft- 
ed  with  its  execution;  The  firft  Itage  of  this  education  being  the  fchools 
of  the  hundred";,  wherein  the  great-mafs  of  the  people  will  receive  their 
infbut^ion,  the  principal  foundations  of  future  order  will  be  laid  here. 
The  firft  elements  of  morality  may  be  inftiiled  into  their  rtiinds  ;  fiich  as, 
when  further  developed  as  their  judgments  advance  in  ftrength,  may  teach 
them  how  to  promote  their  own  greateft  happincfs,  by  iJK'wing  them  that  it 
docs  not  dcjiend  on  the  condition  of  life  in  which  chance  has  placed  them, 
but  is  always  the.refult  of  a  good  confcience,  good  health,  occupation,  and 
freedom  in  all  juft  ))urluits.  Thofe  whom  either  the  wealth  of  their  pa- 
rents or  the  adoption  of  the  ftatc  ihall  dcftinc  to  higher  degrees  of  learning, 
will  go  on  to  the  grammar  fchools,  which  conftitute  the  next  llage,  ther& 
to  be  inftrudcd  in  the  languages.  As  foon  as  they  are  of  a  fufficient  age, 
it  is  fuppoftd  they  will  be  fent  on  from  the  grammar  fchools  to  the  univer- 
{Ity,  which  conliituics  the  third  and  laft  ftage,  there  to  ftudy  thofe  fciences 
which  may  be  adapted  to  their  views.  ])y  that  part  of  the  plan  whicli 
prclcribes  the  fele(5tiou  ol  the  youths  of  genius  from  among  tiie  clafles  of 
the  poor,  the  (late  will  y.vail  itfclf  of  thole  talents  which  nature  has  fown  as 
liberally  among  the  poor  as  the  rich,  but  which  pcrilh  without  ule,  if  not 
lought  for  and  cultivated.  But  of  all  the  views  of  this  law  none  is  more 
important,  none  more  legitimate,  than  that  of  rendering  the  people  the  fafc, 
as  they  arc  tiie  ultimate,  guardians  of  ihcir  own  liberty.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  riading  in  the  firft  ftage,  where  thev  will  receive  their  whole  ed- 
ucation, is  propofed,  as  has  been  laid,  to  be  chiefly  hillorical.  liiftory,  by 
apprizing  thorn  of  the  paft,  will  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  future  ;  it  will 
avail  them  of  the  cx])erience  of  other  times  and  other  nations  ;  it  will 
qualify  them  as  judges  of  the  a<ftions  and  defigns  of  men  ;  it  will  enable 
tliem  to  know.anibition  under  every  difguife  it  may  affumc  ;  and,  knowing 
it,  to  defeat  its  views.  In  every  government  on  earth  is  fonic  trace  of  hu- 
<#  nun 
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man  weatcnefs,  fome  germ  of  corruption  and  degeneracy,  which  cunning 
will  difcover,  and  wickednefs  inlenlibly  open,  cultivate  and  improve.  Ev- 
ery government  degenerates  when  traded  to  the  rulers  of  the  people  alcnc. 
The  people  themfelves  theretbrc  are  its  only  fafe  depofitories.  And  to 
render  even  them  fafe,  their  minds  mull  be  improved  to  a  ccrtiin  degree. 
This  indeed  is  not  all  that  is  neceffary,  though  it  be  eficntially  necefTary. 
The  influence  over  government  mull  be  Ihared  among  all  the  people,  if 
every  individual  which  compofes  their  mafs  participates  of  the  ultimate  au- 
thority, tfie  government  will  be  fafe  ;  becaufe  the  corrupting  the  whole 
mafs  will  exceed  any  private  refources  of  wealth  ;  and  public  ones  cannot 
be  provided  but  by  levies  on  the  people.  In  this  cafe,  every  man  would 
have  to  pay  his  own  price.  The  governriient  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
corrupted  beca'jfe  but  one  man  in  ten  has  a  right  to  vote  for  members  of 
parliament.  The  fellers  of  the  government  therefore  get  nine-tenths  of  their 
price  clear. 

.  The  excellent  rneafures  for  the  difrufion  of  nfeful  knowledge,  which  the 
forementioned  bill  propoles,  have  not  yet  been  carried  into  efredt.  And  it 
will  be  happy  if  the  great  inequality  in  the  circumftances  of  the  citizens — 
the  pride,  the  independence,  and  the  indolence  of  one  claffe — and  the  pov- 
erty and  depreffion  of  the  ocher,  do  not  prove  infuperable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  their  univerfal  operationr 

Reliqion-J  The  iirtl  fettlers  in  this  country  were  emigrants  from 
England,  of  the  Englilh  church,  jull:  at  a  point  of  time  when  it  Was  flulh- 
ed  with  complete  vit;»:oiy  over  the  religious  of  all  other  perfuafions.  Pof- 
feffed,  as  they  becaitie,  of  the  powers  of  making,  adminiftering  and  execu- 
ting the  lawsj  they  ihewed  equal  intolerance  in  this  country  with  their 
Pi^efbyterian  brethren,  who  had  emigrated  to  the  northern  government. 
The  Quakers  were  flying  from  perfecution  in  England.  They  call  their 
eyes  on  thefe  nev/  countries,  as  afylums  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  ; 
but  they  found  them  free  only  for  the  reigning  feft.  Several  afts  of  the 
Virginia  afTenibly  of  1659,  1662,  and  1663,  had  made  it  penal  in  their  pa- 
rents to  refufe  to  have  their  children  baptized  ;  had  prohibited  the  unlaw- 
ful afTembling  of  Quakers  ;  had  made  it  penal  for  any  mafter  of  a  vtifel  to 
bring  a  Quaker  into  the  ftate  ;  had  ordered  thofe  already  here,  and  fuch  as 
fliould  come  thereafter,  to  be  imprifoned  till  they  fliould  abjure  the  coun- 
try ;  provided  a  milder  punifhment  for  their  firft  and  fecond  return,  but 
death  for  the  third  ;  had  inhibited  all  perfons  from  fufrering  their  meetings 
in  or  near  their  hoilfes,  entertaining  them  individually,  or  difpofing  of 
books  which  fupported  their  tenets.  If  no  capital  execution  took  place 
here,  as  did  in  New  England,  it  was  not  owing  to*the  moderation  of  the 
church,  or  fpirit  of  the  legiflature,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  law  itfelf  ; 
but  to  hiflurical  circumftances  which  have  not  been  handed  down  to  us. 
The  Epilcopalians  retained  full  pofFclTion  of  the  country  about  a  century. 
"  Other  opinions  began  to  creep  in  ;  and  the  great  care  of  the  government 
to  fupport  thtir  own  church,  having  begotten  an  equal  degree  of  indolence 
in  its  clergy,  two-thirds  of  the  people  had  become  diflentcrs  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  prefent  revolution.  The  laws  indeed  were  Ibll  oppref- 
five  on  them,  but  the  fpirit  of  the  one  party  had  fubfided  into  moderation, 
and  of  the -other  had  rifen  to  a  degree  of  deterniipation  which  commanded 
refpeft. 

Q^  q  •■  The 
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The  prefent  denominations  of  Chiiflians  in  Virginia  are,  Prefbvterians, 
who  are  the  moft  numerous,  and  inhabit  the  weftern  parts  of  the  ftate  j 
Epifcopalians,  who  are  the  moft  ancient  fettlers,  and  occupy  the  eafterff 
and  firft  fettled  parts  of  the  Hate.  Intermingled  with  thefe  are  great 
numbers  of  Baptifts  and  Methodilb. 

Character,  Manners  1       Virginiia  has  produced  fome  of  the  moll 
AND  Customs.  y    diftinguiihedand  influential  men  that  have 

been  a<5tive  in  effeding  the  two  late  grand  and  important  revolutions  in  A- 
merica.  Her  political  and  military  character  will  rank  among  the  iirft  in 
the  page  of  hiftory.  Some  of  the  moft  illuftrious  char"6lers  tliat  America 
can  boaft,  either  of  thofe  who  now  guide  her  councils,  or  of  thofe  who  live 
but  on  the  records  of  hiftory,  derive  theii  birth  from  this  ftate.  But  the  dif- 
parity  of  fortunes  and  of  intelle(5Lual  acquirements  is  very  great  here,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  mafs  of  the  people  arsijm enlightened.  IndW- 
try  is  not  fo  general  as  to  the  nordiwardof  them  ;  diffipaaon  in  vanoxis  forms^ 
as  horfe-racing,  cock-fighting,  ajid  gaming,  is  more  prevalent  ia  this  ftate, 
than  perhaps  in  any  other  in  the  Union.  However,  the  ftate  of  things  is  rap- 
idly ameliorating.  A  tafte  for  reading  is  fpreading  i:^  alm.oft'  every  direc- 
tion. And  ftiould  the  wile  plan  of  education,  which  we  have  mentioned^ 
be  carried  into  effect,  there  is  ground  to  hope  that  the  (hades  on  the  Virgin- 
ian charader  will  be  totally  difpelled,  and  that  the  State  will  fhine  forth 
with  a  fplendour  comnienfurate|to  its  ancieat  dignity,,  and  the  extent  of  its- 
population. 

Constitution,  Courts  and  Laws, J  The  executive  powers  are- 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  governor,  chofen  annually^,  and  incapable  of  aiSting 
more  than  three  years  in  feven.  He  is  affifted  by  a  council  of  eight  mera- 
bers.  The  judiciary  powers  are  divided  among  feveral  courts,  as  will  be 
hereafter  explained.  Legiflation.  is  exercifed  by  two  houfes  of  aflembly,: 
.  the  one  called  the  houfe  of  delegates,  compofed  of  two  members  from  each 
county,  chofen  annually  by  the  citizens,  po&fting  an  eftate  for  life  in  lOO 
acres  of  uninhabited  land,  or  2j  acres  with  a. houfe  on  it,  or  in  a  houfe  or 
lot  in  fome  town  ;  the  other  called  the  fcnate,  confifting  of  24  members^ 
chofen  quadrennially  by  the  fame  eleftors,  who  for  this  purpofe  are  diftrib- 
uted  into  24  diftriifts.  The  concurrence  of  both  houfes  is  neceffary  to  tii^ 
pafling  of  a  law.  They  have  the  appointment  of  the  governor  and  council, 
the  judges  of  the  fuperior  courts,  auditors,  attorney  general,  treiifurer,  and 
regifter  of  the  land  ofRce. 

This  conftitution  was  the  firft  that  was  formed  m  any  of  the  United 
States. 

There  are  three  fuperior  courts,  to  which  appeals  lie  from  the  court? 
below,  viz.  the  high  court  of  chancery,  the  general  court,  and  court  of 
admiralty.  The  firft  and  fecond  of  thefe  receive  appeals  from  the  coun- 
ty courts,  and  alfo  have  original  jurifdiclJtion  where  the  fubjcd  of  contro- 
verfy  is  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds  fterling,  or  where  it  concerns  the  title 
or  bounds  of  land.  The  jurifdidion  of  the  admiralty  is  original  altogether. 
The  high  court  of  chancery  is  compofed  of  three  judges,  the  general  court 
of  five,  and  the  court  of  admiralty  of  three.  The  two  firit  hold  their  fef- 
fions  at  Richmond  at  ftattd  times,  the  chancery  twice  in  the  year,  and  the 
general  court  twice  fiar  bufincfs  civil  and  criminal,  and  twice  more  for 
criminal  only.  The  court  of  admiralty  fits  at  Williamfburg  whenever  a 
controicrfy  arifcs. 

Thera 
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,  There  is  one  fupteme  court,  called  the  Court  of  Appeals,  compofed  of 
the  judges  of  the  three  fuperior  courts,  aflembUng  twice  a  year  at  ftated 
times  at  Richmond.  This  court  receives  appeals  in  all  c'nnl  cafes  from 
each  of  the  fuperior  courtSj  aud  determines  tfem  finally.  But  it  has  no 
original  jurifdiiftion. 

All  public  accounts  are  fettled  with  a  board  of  auditors,  confifting  of 
three  members,  appointed  by  the  general  a/Tembly,  any  two  of  whom  may 
aH.  But  an  individual,  diffatisfied  with  the  determination  of  that  board, 
may  carry  his  cafe  into  the  proper  fuperior  court. 

In  1661,  the  laws  of  England  were  exprefsly  adopted  by  an  aift  of  the 
affembly  of  Virginia,  except  fo  far  as  "a  difference  of  condition"  render 
them  inapplicable.  To  thefe  were  added  a  number  of  afe  of  affembly, 
pafled  during  the  monarchy,  and  ordinances  of  convention,  and  afls  of  af- 
fembly lince  the  eftublilhment  of  the  republic.  The  foiiov/ing  variations 
from  the  Britilh  model  are  worthy  of  notice. 

Debtors  enable  to  pay  their  debts,  and  making  faithful  delivery  of  their 
whole  effeds,  are  reieafed  from  their  confinement,  and  their  perfons  forever 
difcharged  from  reftraint  for  fuch  previous  debts  :  but  any  property  they 
may  afterwards  acquire  will  be  fubje^?:  to  their  creditors.  The  poor,  una- 
ble to  fupport  themfelvesj  are  maintained  by  an  afTcffment  on  the  tithcable 
perfons  in  their  parifh.  A  foreigner  of  any  nation,  not  in  open  war,  be- 
comes naturalized  by  removing  to  the  iiaie  to  rcflde,  and  taking  an  oadi 
of  fidelity  ;  and  thereby  acquires  every  right  of  a  native  citizen.  Slaves 
pafs  by  defcent  and  dower  as  lands  do.  Slaves  as  v/ell  as  lands  were  en- 
tailable during  the  monarchy  ;  but,  by  an  a<5t  of  the  firft  republican  affem- 
bly, all  donees  in  tail,  prefent  and  future,  were  vefted  with  the  abfohite  do- 
minion of  the  entailed  fubjedt.  Gaming  debts  are  made  void,  and  monies 
actually  paid  to  difcharge  fnch  debts  (if  they  exceed  40  {hillings )  may  be 
recovered  by  the  payer  within  three  months,  or  by  any  other  perfon  after- 
wards. Tobacco,  flour,  beef,  pork,  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine,  muft  be  in- 
Ipefted  by  perfons  publickly  appointed,  before  they  can  be  exported. 

In  1785,  the  affembly  eaafted  that  no  man  fhould  be  compelled  to  fup- 
port anv  religious  worfhip,  place  or  srinifter  whatfoever,  nor  be  enforced, 
reftrained,  moleiled  or  burdened  in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  otherwife  fuffer 
on  account  of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief;  but  that  all  men  fhould  be 
free  to  profefs,  and  by  argument  to  :•  iiintain  their  opinion,  in  matters  of 
teligion  ;  and  that  the  fame  fliould  in  no  wife  dirninifli,  enlarge  or  af- 
fedt  their  civil  capacities. 

In  Odtobcr,  1786,  an  a£t  was  paffed  by  the  affembly  prohibiting  die  im- 
portation of  flaves  into  the  commonwealth,  upon  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of 
the  fum  of  1000/.  for  tvery  flave.  And  every  flave  imported  contrarj'  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  a<5i,  becomes  free. 

Manufactures  an*d  Commerce.]  Before  the  war,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  flate  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  manufadlure  of  their  own 
clothing.  It  has  been  thought  they  ufed  to  import  as  much  -as  feven-eiohths 
of  their  clothing,  and  that  they  now  manuftfture  ihree-quancrs  of  it.  We 
have  before  mentioned  that  confidciable  quantities  of  iron  are  m^nufadtured 
in  this  ftate.  To  thefe  vs^e  may  add  the  manufa(fi:ure  of  lead  ;  befidos 
which  they  have  few  others  of  confequence.  The  people  are  much  attach- 
ed to  agriculture,  and  ]^cfer  foreign  minu-fad^ures. 

Q^  q  2  Before 
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Before  th*  war,  this  ftate  exported,  commtmlhur  /frwls,  accordino  to  the 
bell  informatioB  that  could  be  obtained,  as  follows  ; 


j^rtlcles. 
Tobacco 
Wheat 
Indian  corn 
Shipping 
Mafts,  planks,  flcantlir/g, 

fliingles,  ftaves 
Tar,  pitch,  turpentine 
Peltry,  viz.  flcins  of  deer,  bea- 1 

vers,  otters,  nlulli  ratsi  ra-    > 


A      B      L      ] 

55,000   hhds.   of 
800,000  buflicls 
600,000  bufliels 


coons,  loxes 
Pork 

Flaxfeed,  hemp,  cotton 
Pit  coal,  pig  iron 
Peas 
Beef 

Sturgeon,  whi'-e  ?\r\A,  herring 
Brandy  from  peaches  and 

apples,  and  whiilccy 
Horfes 


30,000  barrels 

180  hhds.  of  600  Ib^' 
4,000  barrels 


Ammint  in  doh. 
1000  lb.     1,650,000 
666,666-f^ 
200,000 
100,000 

66,666f 

40,000 


5,000  bu{hch 
1,000  barrels 


f- 


42,000 
40,oocr 

8,OOQ 

.6,6661 
3'333t 
3.3  3  3t 
3*333t 
i,666»r- 
1,666^^ 


2,«33,333| 

This  fiini  is  equal  to  850,000/.  Virginia  raoTiey,  657,142  guineas. 

The  amount  of  exports  from  this  ftate  in  the  year  fuccceding  OtStobcr 
1,  1790,  confining  chiefly  of  articles  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  tabic, 
was  3,1^1,865  dollars.  About  40,000  hogflieads  of  tobacco  only  weie 
exported  this  year.  The  value  of  exports  the  year  folknving  was  355,82  f 
dollars.  The  three  fucceeding  years,  the  amount  of  exports  h<cs  been 
icfs  than  the  fum  laft  mentioned. 

In  the  year  1 758  this  ftate  exported  70,000  hogfteads  of  tobacco,  which 
was  the  grcatcft  quantity  ever  produced  in  this  country  in  one  year.  But 
its  culture  has  fall:  declined  fince  th:  commencement  of  the  war,  and  that 
of  wheat  taken  its  place.  Tlie  price  which  it  eommanc?';  at  market  will 
not  enable  the  planter  to  cultivate  it.  Were  the  fupply  IHII  to  depend  on 
.Virginia  and  Maryland  alone,  as  its  ciiltare  becomes  more  di/Ticult,  this 
price  would  rife,  fo  as  to  enable  the  planter  to  furmount  thofe  difHcultiesy 
and  to  live.  But  the  wcllern  country  on  the  Miifilippi,  and  the  Midlands 
of  Georgia,  having  frefli  and  fertile  lands  in  abundance,  and  a  hotter  furj 
are  able  to  underfill  thefe  two  (lates,  and  will  oblige  them  in  time  to  aban- 
don the  rading  of  tobacco  altogether.  And  a  happy  obligation  for  them  it 
will  be.  It  is  a  culture  prodialive  of  infinite  wretchedncfs.  Thofe  em- 
ployed in  it  are  in  a  continued  ftate  of  exertion  beyond  the  powers  of  na- 
ture to  fupport.  I.ittle  food  of  any  kind  is-  railed  by  them  ;  lb  that  tha 
men  and  animals  on  thefe  farms  are  badly  fed,  anj  the  earth  is  rapidly  im- 
poverilhcd.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  is  the  rcvcrfe  in  every  circumftancc. 
Ucfidcs  cljthln^  the  eartli  witli  herbage,  and  preierving  its  fertility,  it  feeds 
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th&  labourer's  plentifully,  requires  from  them  only  a  moderate  toil,  except 
in  the  feafon  of  harvcft,  raifes  great  numbers  of  animals  for  food  and  ^r- 
vice,  and  difFufes  plenty  and  happinefs  among  the  whole.  It  is  eafier  to 
make  an  hundred  bufhels  of  wheat  than  a  thoufand  weight  of  tobacco,  and 
tiiey  are  worth  more  when  made- 
It  is  not  eafy  to  lay  what  are  the  articles  either  of  necefiity,  comfort 
or  luxury,  which  cannot  be  raifed  here,  as  every  thing  hardier  than  the 
olive,  and  as  hardy  as  the  fig,  may  be  raifed  in  the  open  air.  Sugar,  cof- 
fee and  tea,  indeed,  are  not  between  thefe  limits  ;  and  habit  having  pla- 
ted them  among  the  neceffaries  of  life  with  the  wealthy,  as  long  as  thefc 
habits  remain,  tlicy  muft  go  for  them  to  thofe  countries  which  are  able  to 
furuiili  them. 

History.]  We  have  already  given  a  brief  hiftorical  account  of  the 
^irt  fettlement  of  Virginia,  till  the  arrival  of  Lord  Delaware  in  161  o.  His 
arrival  with  a  ficfh  fuppiy  of  fettlers  and  provisions,  revived  the  droop- 
ing fpirits  of  tKe  former  company,  and  gave  permanency  and  refpedtabili- 
ty  to  the  fettlement. 

In  April,  1 61 3,  Mr.  Johft  Rolf,  a  worthy  young  gentleman,  was  marri- 
ed to  Pocti/jo!L'as,  the  daughter  of Pcwhatarifihe  famous  Indian  chief.  This 
connexion,  wirich  was  very  agreeable  both  to  the  EngHfh  and  Indians,  was 
|,he  foundation  of  a  friendly  and  advantageous  commerce  between  them. 
In  1 61 6,  Mr.  llolf,  with  his  wife  Pocahontas,  vifited  England,  where 
(lie  was  treated  with  that  attention  and  refpefi;  which  (he  had  merited  by 
her  important  fervices  to  the  colony  in  Virginia.  She  died  the  year  fol- 
iowing  at  Gravefjnd,  in  tlie  2  2d  year  of  her  age,  juft  as  flie  was  about  to 
embark  for  America.  She  had  embraced  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  and  in 
her  life  and  death  evidenced  the  %cerity  of  her  profefliou.  She  left  a 
littie  fon,  who,  having  received  his  education  in  England,  came  over  to 
Virginia,  where  he  li\ed  and  died  in  affluence  and  honour,  leaving  be- 
hind him  an  only  daughter.  Her  defcendants  are  among  the  moit  refpec- 
table  families  in  Virginia. 

Tomocomo,  a  fenfible  ir.,dian,  brother-in-law  to  Pocahontas,  accompa- 
nied her  to  England  ;  and  was  direded  by  Powhatan  to  bring  him  an  ex- 
ad  account  of  the  numbers  and  ftrecgth  of  the  Englifli.  For  this  purpofe, 
when  he  arrived  at  riyniouth,  he  took  a  long  Hick,  intending  to  cut  a 
notch  in  it  for  every  perfon  he  fhbuld  fee.  This  he  foon  found  impradi- 
cable,  and  threw  a\^  ay  his  ftick.  On  his  return,  being  afked  by  Po\s  ha- 
tan,  how  many  pcopk  there  were,  he  is  faid  to  hiivt  replied,  "  Count  the 
ibirs  in  the  fi-cy,  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  the  fands  on  the  fea  fhore  ; 
for  fuch  is  the  ryiraber -of  the  peopie  in  England." 

In  purfuance  of  the  authorities  given  to  the  company  by  their  feveral 
charters,  and  niore  efpecially  of  that  part  in  the  charter  of  1609,  which 
authoi-i&d  tkem  to  eitablilh  a  form  of  government,  they,  on  the  24th  of 
July,  i6ii,  by  charter  under  their  common  feal,  declared.  That  from 
thenceforward-  there  fhouid  be  two  fupreme  councils  in  Virginia,  the  one 
to  be  called  the  council  ofitate,  to  be  placed  and  difplaced  by  the  treafur- 
er,  council  in  England,  and  company,  from  time  to  time,  whofe  Office 
was  to  be  that  of  affiding  and  advifmg  the  governor  ;  the  other  to  be  call- 
ed the  general  alTembly,  to  be  convened  by  the  governor  once  yearly,  01 
oftener,  which  was  to  confift  of  the  council  of  ftate,  and  two  burgeffes  out 
of  every  town,  hundred,  or  plantation,  to  be  refpedively  chofen  by  the  in- 
Q   q  3  habitants. 
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habitants.  In  this,  all  matters  were  to  be  decided  by  the  greater  part  of  tiie 
YOtes  prefent ;  refenang  10  tlie  governor  a  negative  voice  ;  and  they  were 
to  have  power  to  treat,  confiilt  and  conclude  on  all  emergent  occafions  con- 
cerning the  public  weal,  and  to  make  laws  for  the  behoof  and  government 
of  the  colony,  imitating  and  following  the  laws  and  policy  of  England  as 
nearly  as  might  be  :  provided  that  thele  laws  fnould  huve  no  force  till  rat- 
ified in  a  general  quarter  coyrt  of  the  company  in  England,  and  returned 
under  their  common  feal,  and  declaring  that,  after  the  government  of  the  . 
colony  fhould  be  well  framed  and  fettled,  no  orders  of  the  council  in  Eng- 
land Ihould  bind  the  colony  unlefs  ratified  by  the  faid  general  aflTembly. 
The  Iving  and  company  quarrelled,  and  by  a  mixture  of  law  and  force,  the 
latter  were  oafted  of  all  their  rights,  without  retribution,  after  having 
expended  ioo,qoo/.  in  eftab'ifhing  the  colony,  wiEhout  the  rmalleft  aid 
from  government.  King  James  iufp~nded  their  powers  by  proclamation 
«)f  July  15,  1624,  and  Charles  I.  took  the  government  into  his  own  handj. 
lioth  fides  had  their  partizans  in  the  colony ;  but  in  truth  the  people  of 
the  colony  in  general  thought  themfelves  little  concerned  in  the  difpnte. 
There  being  three  parties  interefted  in  thefe  feveral  charters,  what  paffed 
betvv'een  the  firft  and  fecond  it  was  thought  could  not  afFeft  the  third. 
If  the  King  feized  on  the  powers  of  the  company,  they  only  paiTed  into 
other  hands,  without  increafe  or  diminution,  while  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple i-emained  as  they  were.  But  they  did  not  remain  fo  long.  The  north- 
trn  parts  of  their  country  were  granted  away  to  the  lords  Baltimore  and 
Fairfax,  the  firft  of  thefe  obtaining  alfo  the  riglits  of  feparate  iurifdiction 
and  government.  And  in  1 650,  the  parliament,  conlidering  itfelf  as  (land- 
ing in  the  place  of  their  depofed  king,  and  as  having  fucceeded  to  all  his 
powers,  without  as  well  as  within  the  realm,  began  to  affume  a  right  over 
the  colonics,  palling  an  adl  for  inhibiting  their  trade  with  foreign  nations. 
This  fucceflion  to  ihe  exercife  of  the  kingly  authority  gave  the  firft  colour 
for  parliamentary  interference  with  the  colonies,  and  produced  that  fatal 
precedent  which  they  continued  to  follow  after  they  hjd  retired,  in  other 
refpefts,  Vv'ithin  their  proper  funi51:ions.  Wiien  this  colonjfj  therefore, 
which  ftili  maintained  its  oppofition  to  Cromwell  and  the  parliament,  was 
induced,  in  165I5  to  lay  down  thci^;  arms,  they  previoufly  fccurcd  their 
moft  eftcntial  rights  by  a  folemn  convention. 

This  conventioq,  entered  into  with  arms  in  their  hands,  they  fuppofcd 
had  fecured  the  ancient  limits  of  thcjr  country,  its  free  trade,  its  cxcmp- 
t'on  from  taxation  but  by  their  own  afTembly,  and  exclufion  of  military 
force  from  among  them.  Yet  in  every  of  thefe  points  war.  this  conven- 
tion violated  by  fubfequent  kings  and  parliaments,  and  other  infractions  of 
their  conftitL;*ion,  equally  dangerous,  comn)lttcd.  Tl^e  general  aiTemblv, 
which  was  compofed  of  the  council  of  ftatc  and  buigeflcs,  fitting  together 
and  deciding  by  plurality  of  voices,  was  fj'lit  into  two  houfes,  by  which  the 
Counc'l  obtained  a  feparate  negative  on  their  laws.  Appeals  from  theiv 
fup.enjc  court,  which  bad  been  fixed  by  law  in  their  general  ail'embly, 
•were  arbitral  i'y  revoked  to  England,  to  be  there  heard  before  the  king  and 
council.  Inftead  of  400  miles  on  the  fea-co;'*'!,  they  were  reduced,  in  the 
fpace  of  30  years,  to  about  100  miles.  Their  trade  with  foreigners  was 
totallv  fupprefifcd,  and  when  carried  to  G'eat  Britain,  was  there  loaded 
with  irnpofts.  It  is  unnecefifary,  however,  to  glean  up  the  fcvcral  inftan- 
ces  of  nrjury,  as  feattered  through  American  and  Britilh  hiftory  ;  and  the 
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l^GTC  efpecially,  as,  by  pafling  on  to  the  acceflion  of  the  prefent  king,  we 
fiiaW  find  fpeciinens  of  them  all,  aggravated,  multiplied  and  crowded  with- 
in a  fmall  compafs  of  time,  fo  as  to  evince  a  fixed  delign  of  confidering 
the  rights  of  the  people,  whether  natural,  conventional  or  chartered,  as 
mere  nullities.  The  colonies  were  taxed  internally  ;  their  eflential  in- 
terefts  facrificed  to  individuals  in  Great  Britain  ;  their  legiflature  fufpend- 
ed  ;  charters  anuaulled ;  trials  by  juries  taken  away  ;  their  perfons  fubjed- 
ed  to  tranfportatioij  acrofs  the  Atlantic,  and  to  trial  before  foreign  judicato- 
ries ;  their  fupplications  for  redrefs  thought  beneath  anfwer  ;  themfelves 
publiflied  as  cowards  in  the  councils  of  their  mother  country  and  courts  of 
Hurope  ;  armed  troops  fent  among  them  to  enforce  fubmilTion  to  thefe  vio- 
lences ;  and  adual  hoftilities  commenced  againft  them.  No  alternative 
was  prefented  but  refiftance  or  unconditional  fubmiflion.  Between  thefe 
could  be  no  hefitation.  They  clofed  in  the  appeal  to  arras.  They  declar- 
ed themfelves  independent  States.  They  confederated  together  into  one 
oreat  republic  ;  thus  fecuring  to  every  State  the  benefit  of  an  union  of  their 
whole  force^  Tbey  fouglit — -they  conquered — ^and  obtained  an  honoura- 
jble  aiid  glorious  pea-ee. 

JLisT  of  Presidents    and  Governors   of  Virginia,  from  its  frjl 
fettlement  to  the  year  162^.* 

Edward  Maria  Wingfield,  from    May,  1607,  to  Sept.  1607. 

John  Ratcliffe,  Sept.  1607,  to  July,  1608. 

Mat.  Scrivener,  Fice  Prefidetit,      Jijly,  1608,  to  Sept.  1608. 

John  Smith,  Sept.  1608,  to  Sept.  1609. 

George  Percy,  Governor^  Sept.  1 609,  to  May,  1 6 1  o.  , 

Sir  Thomas  Gates,  May,  1610,  to  June,  1610, 

Lord  Delaware,  June,  1610,  to  March,  161 1. 

George   Percy,  March,  161 1,  to  May,  161 1. 

Sir  Thomas  Dale,  May,  161 1,  to  Aug.  161 1. 

Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Augufl:,  1611,  to  161 4. 

Sir  Thomas  Dale,  1614    to  1616. 

George  Yeardly,  1 616,  to  161 7. 

Samuel  Argall,  1617,  to  1619. 

George  Yeardly,  16 19,  to  Nov.  1621. 

Sir  Francis  Wyat,  Nov.  1621,  to  1624.- 

*  Smitli  brings  down  the  hiftory  of  Virginia  no,  farther  than  this  period.     A  Hit 
^f  the  goveriiois  iince  has  not  been  received. 
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I       ^T       D       I       A      N       A. 

TNDIANA,  fq  called,  is  a  tra>5t  of  land  lying  on  the  Ohio  river,  in  the 
_^  State  of  Virginia,  ceded  to  William  Trent  and  twenty-two  others,  by 
the  Six  Nations  and  the  Shav/aneie,  t)ela\yare  and  Huvon  tribes,  as  a 
compcnfation  for  the  lolTes  they  had  fuftained  by  the  depredations  of  the 
latter,  in  the  year  1763.  This  fcffion  was  made  in  a  congrefs  of  the  rep- 
refentatives  of  the  Six  Nations,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  by  an  indenture,  figned 
the  3d  of  November,  1768,  witneffing,  "  That  for  and  in  confjderation  o? 
_^S5,9i6  :  10  :  8,  York  currency,  (the  fame  being  the  amount  of  the 
goods  feized  and  taken  by  faid  Indians  from  faid  Trent,  Sec.)  they  did 
grant,  bargain,  fell,  &c.  to  his  majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceSbrs,  for  the  only 
\ife  of  the  fiiid  William  Trent,  &c.  all  that  traift  or  parcel  of  land,  begin- 
ning at  the  foutherly  fide  of  the  little  Kanhawa  creek,  where  it  empties 
iifeif  into  the  river  Ohio  ;  and  running  thence  foutheaft  to  the  Laurel  Hill ; 
thence  along  the  Laurel  Hili  until  it  ftrikes  the  river  Monongahela  ;  thence 
«!own  the  Iheam  of  the  faid  river,  according  to  the  feveral  courfi'.s  thereof, 
to  the  fouthern  boundary  line  of  the  province  of  Pennfylvania  ;  thence 
■"/eftwardly  along  the  courfe  of  the  faid  province  boundary  line  as  far  as  thj: 
lame  fliall  extend  ;  thence  by  the  fame  courfe  to  the  river  Ohio,  and  then 
dov\m  the  river  Ohio  to  the  place  of  beginning,  inclufively."  This  inden- 
ture was  figned  by  fix  Indian  chiefs,  in  prefence  of  Sir  William  Johnfon, 
Governor  Franklin  of  New  Jerfey,  and  the  Commiflioners  from  Virginia, 
Pennfylvania,  &c,  making  twelve  irj  the  whole. 

Since  the  Indians  had  an  undifputed  title  to  the  above  limited  territory, 
either  from  pre-occupancy  or  conqueft,  and  tlieir  right  v/as  exprcfsly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  above  deed  of  cefTion  to  the  crown,  it  is  very  evident 
fhat  Mr.  Trent,  in  his  own  right,  and  as  attorney  for  tlie  traders,  has  a 
good,  lawful  and  fufEcicnt  title  to  the  land  granted  by  the  faid  deed  of 
conveyance. 

This  matter  was  laid  before  Congrf  fs  in  the  year  i  782,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  confidei  it,  who,  in  May,  reported  as  follows  :  "  On  the 
whole,  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  purchafi;s  of  Ct-loncl  Crog- 
han  and  the  Indian  compiny,  were  made  honajide  for  a  valuable  confider- 
ation,  according  io  the  then  ufuage  and  cuftoms  of  purchafing  Indian  lands, 
from  the  Indians,  with  the  knowlcjige,  confent  and  approbation  of  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  the  then  government  of  New  York  and  Virginia, 
j'.nd  therefore  do  recommend  that  it  be 

Rcfoheil,  That  if  the  faid  lands  are  finally  ceded  or  adjudged  to  the 
ITnired  States  in  point  of  jurifdifftion,  that  Congrefs  will  confirm  to  fuch 
jof  the  faid  purcluifers  wi^JjjLare',  and  fhall  be,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
or  cither  of  tl-.em,  their  rc^dive  (hares  and  proportions  of  faid  lands, 
jiiaking  a  rcafoniible  dcduflion  for  the  value  of  the  quit-rents  refervcd  by 
the  crown  of  England." 

Notwithdanding  this  report  of  the  ccmmittee,  the  queftion  could  never 
be  bro\;ght  to  a  dccifion  before  Congrefs.  The  federal  confiitution  has, 
liowcvcr,  made  provlfion  for  the  determination  of  this  bufincfs  before  the 
fi.prcmc  federal  court.  But  ^previous  to  an  appeal  to  this  court,  the  pro- 
yrictors  thought  proper,  by  their  agent,  Colonel  Morgan,  (wlio  is  alfo  a 

proprietor") 
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INDIANA. 

T  NDIANA,  fq  called,  is  a  tra>5l  of  land  lying  on  the  Ohio  river,  in  the 
JL  State  of  Virginia,  ceded  to  William  Trent  and  twenty-two  others,  by 
the  Six  Niitions  and  the  Shawaneie,  l3elav.'are  and  Hmon  tribes,  as  a 
rompcnfation  for  the  lofTes  they  had  fudaincd  by  the  depredations  of  the 
latter,  in  the  year  i  763.  This  fcflion  was  inadc  in  a  congrefs  of  the  rep- 
refentatlves  of  the  Six  Nations,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  by  an  indenture,  figned 
the  3d  of  November,  1768,  witnefling,  "  That  for  and  in  confjderation  0? 
;^85,9i6  :  10  :  8,  York  currency,  (the  fame  being  the;  amount  of  the 
goods  feized  and  taken  by  faid  Indians  from  faid  Trent,  ^c.)  they  di4 
grant,  bargain,  fell,  &c.  to  his  majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucce.Tors,  for  the  only 
tife  of  the  faid  WUIiam  Trent,  &c.  all  that  traift  or  parcel  of  land,  begin- 
ning at  the  foutherly  fide  of  the  little  Kanhawa  creek,  where  it  empties 
jifelf  into  the  river  Ohio  ;  and  running  thence  foutheaft  to  the  Laurel  Hill ; 
thence  along  the  Laurel  Hill  until  it  ftrikes  the  river  Monongahela  ;  thence 
<!own  the  Iheam  of  the  faid  river,  according  to  the  feveral  courfcs  thereof, 
to  tlic  fouthern  boundary  line  of  the  province  of  Pennfylvania  ;  thence 
■"/eftwardly  along  the  courfe  of  the  faid  province  boundary  line  as  far  as  th; 
iamc  il\all  extend  ;  thence  by  the  fame  courfe  to  the  river  Ohu),  and  then 
down  the  river  Ohio  to  the  place  of  beginning,  inclufively."  This  inden- 
ture was  figned  by  fix  Indian  chiefs,  in  prefcnce  of  Sir  William  Johnfon, 
Governor  Franklin  of  New  Jerfey,  and  the  Commiflioners  from  Virginia, 
Pennfylvania,  Sec.  making  twelve  in  the  whole. 

Since  the  Indians  had  an  undifputed  title  to  the  above  limited  territory, 
either  from  pre-occupahcy  or  conqueft,  and  their  right  was  exprefsly  ac- 
Icnowledged  by  the  above  deed  of  ceffion  to  the  crown,  it  is  very  evident 
jhat  Mr.  Trent,  in  his  own  right,  and  as  attorney  for  the  traders,  has  a 
good,  lawful  and  fufficicnt  title  to  tlie  land  granted  by  the  faid  deed  of 
conveyance. 

This  matter  was  laid  before  Copgrcfs  in  tl)e  year  1  782,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  confidei  it,  who,  iri  May,  reported  as  follows  :  "  On  the 
wijolc,  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  purchafes  of  C(«loncl  Crog- 
lian  and  the  Indian  compiny,  were  made  honujide  for  a  valuable  confidcr- 
ation,  according  :o  the  then  ufuagc  and  cuftoms  of  purchafing  Indian  lands, 
from  the  Indians,  with  tiie  knowledge,  confent  and  approbation  of  tlie 
crown  of  Great  liritain,  tlie  tlien  government  of  New  York  and  Virginia, 
j'.nd  therefore  do  rroommend  that  it  be 

Rcfohed,  That  if  the  faid  lands  are  finally  ceded  or  adj\;dgcd  to  the 
United  States  in  point  of  junfdi».^i()n,  that  Congrels  will  confirm  to  fuch 
juf  the  did  i)urclutfeis  wif^^rc',  and  ih;ilt  be,  citizens  of  the  ITnitcd  States, 
or  cither  of  t'.em,  their  rc^LHive  (hares  and  proportions  of  faid  lands, 
inaktng  a  rcafon;.ble  deduflion  for  the  value  of  the  quit-rents  refervcd  by 
the  crown  of  England.'* 

Notwithftanding  tl.is  report  of  the  committee,  the  queftion  could  never 
be  broi:;»ht  to  a  dtcifion  before  Congrefs.  Tiic  federal  conflitution  has, 
Itnwovcr,  made  ])rovifion  for  the  determination  of  this  bufinefs  before  the 
fi.iiiemc  federal  court.  But  ])revious  to  an  appeal  10  this  court,  the  pro- 
1  lictoii  thought  proper,  by  their  agent.  Colonel  Morgan,  (who  is  alfo  > 
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proprietor)  to  prefent  a  memorial  to  the  legiflature  of  Virginia,  fetting| 
forth  their  claims,  and  praying  that  the  bufinefs  might  be  equitably  fettledJ 
This  memorial  was  prefented  in  November,  1 790  ;  and  thus  the  Indiana! 
bufinefs  refts  for  the  prefent. 


KEN 
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Miles, 
Length   25 
Breadth  200 


C5, 


Situation  and  Extent. 
between 


I    8°  and  15=  W.  Ion.  1 

\  36°  30' and  39°  30' N.  lat.  J 


Sq.  Miles. 
50,QOO 


B      N  ^    T>OUNDEDnorthweft,  by  the  river  Ohio;  weft, 

"-r  ji3  by  Cumberland  River  ;  fouth,  by  Tenneflee 
ftate  ;  eail,  by  Sandy  River,  and  a  line  drawn  due  fouth  from  its  fourcCj 
till  it  ftrikes  the  northern  boundary  of  North  Carolina. 

Civil  Divisions.]  Kentucky  was  originally  divided  into  two  counv 
ties,  Lincoln  and  Jefferfon.  It  has  fmce  been  fubdivided  into  nine,  which 
ibllow : 


Counties. 

No.  Tvh.7S. 

CbhJ Toivns .                     No.  Inbab. 

in  1790. 

in  1790. 

Jefferfon, 

4^565 

Louisville,               200 

Fayette, 

17^576 

Lexington,               834 

Bourbon, 

7.837 

Paris, 

Mercer, 

6,941 

Danville,                       150 

Nelfon, 

11,099 

Beardilown,                  216 

Madifon, 

5'772 

Madifon, 

I^incoln, 

6,548 

Woodford, 

9,210 

Woodford, 

Mafon, 

2,267 

Washington,                 462 

'Wafhington, 

Clark,' 

Scott, 

Logan, 

^  Franklin, 

_-.. 

Total' 

7'^,677  cf 

whom  12,4^0  are  flaves. 

Rivers.]  The  River  Qhio  wafhes  the  northweftern  fide  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  its  whole  extent.  Its  principal  branches,  which  water  this  fer- 
tile traft  of  country,  are  Sandy,  Licking,  Kentucky,  Salt,  Green  and 
Cumberland  rivers.  '  Thefe  agaiq  branch  in  various  directions,  into  rivu- 
lets of  different  magnitudes,  fertilizing  the  country  in  all  its  parts.  At 
the  bottoms  of  thefe  y/ater-courfes  the  lime-ftonc  rock,  which  is  common 
to  this  country,  appears  of  a  greyiflr  colour  ;  and  where  it  lies  expofed  to 
the  air,  in  its  natural  ilate,  it  looks  like  brown  free-ftone.  On  the  banks 
of  thefe  rivers  and  rivulets,  this  ftone  has  the  ap]>earance  of  fine  marble, 
being  of  the  fame  texture,  and  is  found  in  the  gteateft  plenty. 

Sandy,  Licking  and  Kentucky  rivers  rife  near  each  other,  in  the  Cum- 
berland mountains.  Of  thefe,  Sandy  river  only  breaks  through  the  moun- 
tain.    This  river  conftitutes  a  part  of  the  eaftern  boundary  of  Kentuckj'. 

Licking 
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Licking  river  runs  in  a  northwefl:  diredtion,  upwards  of  loo  miles,  and 
is  about  loo  yards  broad  at  its  mouth. 

Kentucky  is  a  very  crooked  river,  and  after  running  a  courfe  of  more 
than  200  miles,  empties  into  the  Ohio,  by  a  mouth  150  yards  broad. 

Salt  river  rifes  at  four  different  places  near  each  other.  The  windings 
of  this  river  are  curious.  The  four  branches,  after  a  circuitous  courfe 
round  a  fine  traft  of  land,  unite  ;  and  after  running  about  15  miles,  emp- 
ty into  the  Ohio,  20  miles  below  the  falls.  Its  general  courfe  is  weftr 
ward — its  length  about  90  miles— and  at  its  mouth  is  80  yards  wide. 

Green  river  p'.irflies  a  weftern  courfe  upwards  of  150  miles,  and  by  a 
mouth  80  yardb  wide,  falls  into  the  Ohio,  120  miles  below  the  rapids. 

Cumberland  river  interlocks  with  the  northern  branch  of  Kentucky,  and 
rolling  round  the  other  arms  of  Kentucky,  among  the  mountains  in  a  fouth- 
ern  courfe,  100  miles — then  in  a  fouthweftern  courfe  for  above  200 
more — then  in  a  fouthern  and  foathv/eftern  courfe  for  about  250  more, 
finds  the  Ohio,  413  miles  below  the  falls.  At  Nalliville,  this  river  is  200 
yards  broad,  and  at  its  mouth  300.  The  river,  iq  about  half  its  courfe, 
pafles  through  Tennefl'ee  State. 

Thefe  rivers  are  navigable  for  boats  almoft  to  their  fourees,  without  rap« 
ids,  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year.  The  little  rivulets  which  checker 
the  country,  begin  to  leffen  in  June,  and  quite  difappear  in  the  months  of 
Auguft,  September  and  Odober.  ,  The  autumnal  rains,  hov/ever,  in  No- 
vember rcplenifli  them  again.  The  method  of  getting  a  fupply  of  water 
in  the  diy  feafon  is  by  finking  wells,  which  are  eafily  dug,  and  afford  ex- 
cellent xvater.  The  want  of  water  in  autumn,  is  the  great  complaint. 
Mills  that  may  be  fupplied  with  water  eight  months  in  a  year,  may  be 
trcftcd  in  a  thoufand  different  places.  Wind  mills  and  horfe  mills  may 
fupply  ihc  other  four  months. 

The  banks  of  tlie  rivers  are  generally  high  and  compofcd  of  lime-ftone. 
After  heavy  rains,  the  water  in  the  rivers  riles  from  10  to  30  feet. 

Springs.]  There  are  five  noted  fait  fprings  qr  licks  in  this  country; 
viz.  the  higher  and  lov/er  Blue  vSprings,  on  Ijicking  river,  from  fome  of 
which,  it  is  faid,  iffuc  ftretmis  of  brinifh  water — the  Big  Bone  lick,  Dreo- 
son's  licks ;  and  Bullet's  lick,  at  Saltfljurg.  The  lali  of  thefe  hcks, 
thougli  in  low  order,  lias  fupplicd'this  country  and  Cumberland  with  fait  at 
20  Ihillings  per  bufiicl,  Virginia  currency  ;  and  fome  is  exported  to  die 
Illinois  coi:i-.trv.  The  method  of  procuring  water  from  thefe  licks,  is  by 
finking  wells  from  30  to  40  feet  deep.  The  water  drawn  from  thefe  well? 
is  more  (Irongly  impregnated  with  fait  than  the  water  from  the  fea. 

Fack  of  the  Country,  7  This  whole  country,  as  far  as  has  yet 
Soil  and  Produce,  j  been  difcovercd,  lies  upon  a  bed  of  lime- 
ftone,  which  in  g'  lioral  is  about  fix  feet  below  the  furface,  except  in  the 
rallies,  whore  the  foil  is  much  thinner.  A  traft  of  about  20  miles  widcj 
along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  is  hilly,  broken  land,  interfperlcd  with  many 
fertile  f))ots.  The  reft  of  the  country  is  agreeably  uneven,  gently  afcend- 
ing  and  defccnding  at  no  great  diftances.  The  angles  of  afcent  are  from 
eight  to  twenty- four  degrees,  and  fometimes  mere.  The  vallies  in  commoa 
are  very  narrow,  and  the  foil  in  tlvem  is  very  thin,  and  of  an  inferior  quali- 
ty ;  and  that  along  the  afcending  ground  is  frequently  not  much  better  \ 
for  where  you  fee  a  tree  blown  up,  you  find  the  roots  clinging  to  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  rock.  The  foil  on  thefe  agreeable  afcents  (for  they  can- 
not 
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not  be  called  hilh)  is  fuiriciently  deep,  as  is  evident  from  the  fize  of  the 
trees.  The  foil  is  either  black,  or  tinged  with  a  lighter  or  deeper  vermil- 
Jon,  or  is  of  the  colour  of  dark  allies.  In  many  places  there  are  appear- 
ances of  potter's  clay,  and  coal  in  abundance.  The  country  promifes  to 
be  well  fupplied  with  wholefome,  well  tafted  water.  In  Nelfon  county, 
porthweft  of  Rolling  fork,  a  branch  of  Salt  River,  is  a  tract  of  about  40 
iniles  fquare,  mcflly  barren,  interfperled  with  plains  and  Arips  of  good  land, 
which  are  advantageous  fituations  for  railing  cattle,  as  the  neighbouring  bar» 
rens,  as  they  are  improperly  Ityled,  are  covered  with  grafs,  and  afford  good 
pafturage.  The  lands  eaft  of  Noljn  Creek,  a  branch  of  Green  River,  are  in 
general  of  an  inferior  quality  ;  but  the  banks  of  Green  River  afford  many 
defirable  fituations. 

Toward  the  head  waters  of  Kentucky  River,  which  Interlock  with  the 
waters  of  Cumberland  and  Sandy  Rivers,  and  the  whole  country  eaflward 
and  fouthward  as  far  as  the  Holfton  River,  is  broken  and  mountainous ; 
and  from  the  defcription  given  by  hunters,  it  has  been  much  doubted  wheth- 
er it  would  ever  be  practicable  to  make  a  paflable  road  from  Kentucky 
acrofs  to  Winchefter,  in  Virginia,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  mountains,  which, 
on  a  flraight  line,  is  not  perhaps  more  than  400  miles,  and  the  way  now 
travelled  is  600.  This  doubt,  however,  is  now  removed,  and  a  company 
have  lately  undertaken  to  cut  a  road  (it  is  thought  a  waggon  road  may  be 
made)  from  Kentucky  to  pafs  by  the  Sweet  Springs  in  Virginia  ;  thence  to 
Winchefter.  This  new  road,  it  is  fuppofed,  will  be  nearly  200  miles 
fhorter  than  the  one  now  travelled. 

Elkhoin  river,  a  branch  of  the  Kentucky,  from  the  foatheail,  waters  a. 
country  fine  beyond  defcription.  Indeed,  the  country  eaft  and  fouth  of 
this,  including  the  head  waters  of  Licking  river,  Hickman's  and  Jefia- 
mine  creeks,  and  the  remarkable  bend  in  Kentucky  river  may  be  called 
an  extenfive  garden.  The  foil  is  deep  and  black,  and  the  natural  growth, 
large  walnuts,  honey  and  black  locuft,  poplar,  elm,  oak,  hickory,  fugar 
tree,  &c.  Grape  vines  run  to  the  tops  of  the  trees  ;  and  the  furface  of 
the  ground  is  covered  with  clover,  blue  grafs  and  wild  rye.  On  this  fer- 
tile trad,  and  the  Licking  river,  and  the  head  waters  of  Salt  river,  are 
the  bulk  of  the  fettlements  in  this  country.  The  foil  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  Kentucky  river  is  generally  of  the  third  and  fourth  rates  ;  and  as 
you  advance  towards  the  Ohio,  the  land  is  poor  and  hilly. 

Dick's  river  runs  through  a  great  body  of  firft  rate  land,  abounding  with ' 
cane,  and  affords  many  excellent  mill  feats.      Salt  river  has  good  lands 
on  its  head  waters,  except  that  they  are  low  and  unhealthy,  but  for  25 
miles  before  it  empties  into  the  Ohio,  the  land  on  each  fide  is  level  and 
poor,  and  abounds  v/ith  ponds. 

Cumberland  river,  fo  much  of  it  as  paffes  through  Kentucky,  traverfes 
(fome  parts  excepted)  a  hilly  poor  country. 

Green  river  overflows  its  banks  a  confiderable  way  up,  at  the  feafon 
when  the  Ohio  fwells,  which  is  in  April.  This  fwell  in  Green  river  oc- 
cafions  feveral  of  its  branches  to  overflow,  and  cover  the  lov/ grounds  with, 
water,  leaves  and  vegetable  fubftances,  which,  in  fummer,  become  nox- 
ious and  unhealthy.  Its  banks  are  fine  and  fertile.  There  is  a  great  body 
of  good  land  ne^r  the  falls  and  rapids  in    the  Ohio,  called  Bare  grafs  j 

but 
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but  the  climate  is  rendered  unhealthy  by  poads  of  ftagnant  water,  which 
raav  be  eahlv  drained. 

■This  country  in  general  is  well  timbered.  Of  the  natural  growth  which 
!■?  peculiar  to  this  country,  we  niav  reckon  the  lugar,  the  coffee,  the  pa- 
paw,  the  hackborry,  and  the  cucumber  trees.  The  two  lall  are  loft  wood, 
and  bear  a  fruit  of  the  fliape  and  fize  ot  a  cucumber.  The  coffee  tree  re- 
sembles the  black  oak,  and  bears  a  pod,  which  enclofes  a  feed,  of  which 
a  drink  is  made  not  unlike  coffee.  Befides  thefe,  there  is  the  honey  lo- 
•cuft,  black  mulbetrv,  wild  cherry,  of  a  large  fize.  The  buckeye,  an  ex- 
ceedmalv  fjft  wood,  is  the  horie  chefnut  of  Europe.  The  magnolia 
hears  a  beautiful  bfclfom  of  a  rich  and  exquifite  fragrance,  tiuch  is  die 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  flowering  fiirubs  and  plants  which  grow  fpon- 
taneouflv  in  this  country,  that  in  the  proper  feafon  the  wildernels  appears 
in  bloifom. 

The  accounts  of  the  fertility  of  the  foil  in  this  country,  have,  in  fome 
inftances,  exceeded  belief,  and  piobably  have  been  exaggerated.  That 
lome  paits  of  ICcptucky,  particularly  the  high  grounds,  are  remarivably 
jjood,  all  accounts  agree.  '  The  laads  of  the  firii  jace  Aie  too  ueh  for 
wheat,  and  will  produce  50  anj  60,  and  in  fome  inftances,  it  is  affirmed, 
TOO  bufhels  of  good  coro,  an  acre,  in  common,  the  laud  will  produce 
:^o  bujheis  of  wheat  or  rye  an  acre.  Barley,  oats,  llax.,  hemp,  and  veg- 
etables of  all  kinds  common  in  thit;  climate,  yield  abundantly.  Cotton  is 
Icldom  and  with  dixficuUy  br^ji^i^'^  to  perfection.  Irifh  potatoes  produce 
in  abundance,  fwcet  potatoes  are  raifed  wikh  difficulty. 

The  oi(T^irginia  planters  jay,  that  it  the  climate  does  not  prove  too 
moifi:,  few  foils  known,  will  yield  more  or  bettci:  tobacco.  Experience 
lias  proved,  that  the  climate  is  not  toq  moiit.  Great  quantiti->j5;  ol  this 
prticie  iKne  been  exported  to  Ftaui-c:  aiul  Spain,  through  iN'cw  Oileans  ; 
ind  it  is  a  well  known  fact  tiiat  Philadelphia  is  a  profitable  market  for 
the  Kentucky  planters,  notwidiltanding  all  the  inconveniences  and  ex- 
peinies  of  relhipment  at  New  Orleans,  under  a  Spanilh  goveinment.  What 
advantages  then  may  not  this  country  expect  iince  the  free  na\ igation  of- 
the  Milfiiippi  is  now  enjoyed  ? 

In  the  rivers  are  plenty  of  buffiiloe,  pike  and  catfifli  of  uncommon  fize, 
falrjion,  mullet,  rock,  perch,  gariifli,  eel,  fuckers,  funflfli,  &c.  Shad  have 
not  been  caught  in  the  weltcrn  waters. 

Swara])S  are  rare  in  Kentucky ;  and  of  courfe  the  reptiles  which  they  pro- 
duce, fuch  as  fnakes,  frogs,  otc.  are  not  numejous.  The  honey  bee  may 
be  called  a  domeliic  infce-t,  as  it  is  faid  not  to  be  found  but  in  civilized 
countries.  This  is  confirmed  by  a  faying  whicli  is  common  among  the 
Indians,  when  they  fee  a  fwarm  of  bees  in  die  woods,  "  Well,  brothers,  \\ 
\: time  for  us  to  decamp,  for  the  wiilte  people  are  coming."  Ncverdielefs, 
bees,  of  late  years,  have  abounded,  to  their  amazement,  even  200  miiesj 
N.  and  N.  \V.  of  the  Ohio. 

The  ouadrupedes,  except  the  butralo,  are  the  fame  as  in  Virginia  and 
tlic  Carolinas. 

Cum  An:.]  Healthy  and  delightful,  fome  few  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  jioiids  and  low  grounds  excepted.  The  iiihabitants  do  not 
txpeycnce  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Snow  leldom  falls  deep,  or 
lies  lo;ig.     The   winter,  wliich  begins  about  Chiiltmas,  is  never  longer 
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than  three  months,  and  is  commonly  but  two,  and  is  fo  hillJ  as  that  cat- 
tle can  fubiill  without  fodder. 

Chief  Towns.]  Frankvort,  the  capital  of  this  (late,  is  filuated  on 
the  nurth  bank  of  Kentucky  river,  in  Franklin  coiiiity.  The  ic;;jflatHr3 
and  ra.preme  courts  of  the  llate  hold  their  felfions  her,e.  It  is  a  fiouiifl:- 
ino  town,  regularly  laid  out,  and  has  a  number  of  hu,ndforae  houfes.  The 
ftate  houfc  is  a  large  lightly  Hone  buildini. 

Lexington  is  the  liirgeft  town  in  this  (late,  and  Hands  on  the  hearl 
waters  of  Elkliorn  liver,  in  Fayette  cdunty,  24  miles  eaft  of  Frankfort,  v\ 
the  midll  pf  a  fine  tradt  of  cpuntry.  It  had,  in  1786,  only  about  loof 
houfes.  Now  (1796)  its  inhabitants  are  fuppofcd  to  amount  tO  upwards 
of  2,000  ;  among  whom  are  a  number  of  very  genteel  families,  aj4ording 
Vs.t^'  agreeable  fociety. 

Washington  is  the  fhire  town  in  Mafon  county,  60  miles  N.  E.  of 
Lexington,  ha-ving  about  1,000  inhabitants.,  and  fafl  iricrea'ing. 

LouisvTLi-E  is  very  plcafantly  fituated  at  the  rap^ids  ^jf  the  Ohio,  in  a 
fertile  countj-y,..  and  promifes  to  be  a  place  of  great  trade.  It  hiis  bceu 
made  a  port  of'entry.  Its  unheakhincfs,  owing  to  flagnated  waters  back 
of  the  town,  has  confidcrabiy  retarded  its  grcv/th.       _ 

BEAKt)STOWN,  in  Nclfon  coimty  ;  Da^^ville  and  Harrodfourg  in  Mer-. 
cer ;  GtOi'getow.i  in  Scott  county  ;  and  Verf-iilks,  in  Woodford  county,- 
are  tov^j;;s  eftabliflied  by  law,  and  increafing  icSk. 

Po?tJLATiON  AND  CHARACTER.]  -The  populatioh  of  this  ftatc,  in 
1790,  is  given  in  the  .preceding  table.  It  is  fappofed  that  this  numbcr 
has  more  than  doubled  fince,  in  confequence  of  vaH  emigrations  tliither 
from  Europe  and  the  eaftern  Hates.  \ 

In  17S3,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln*  only,  there  were,  on  .the  militia 
foils,  3,570  men,  cIiicAy  emigrants  from  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia.  Iri 
1784,  the  number  of  inhabitants  were  reckoned  at  upwards  of  30,000,; 
It  is  afferted  that  at  leaft  20,000  migrated  here  in  the  year  1787.  Thefi 
people,  collected  from  different  dates,  of  different  manners,  culloms,  re- 
hgions,  and  political  fentiments,  have  not  been  long  enough  togctlier  t3f 
form  a  uniform  national  character.  Among  the  fettlers  there  are  many 
gentlemen  of  abilities^  and  many  genteel  families,  from  feveral  of  the  Hates, 
who  give  dignity  and  refpeflnbility  to  the  fettlement.  They  are,  in  gen- 
eral, more  regular  than  people  who  fettle  new  coimtries.  . 

Religion.]  No  preference  is  given  to  any  one  religious  denomina- 
tion, the  Preft)yterians,  BaptiHs,  MethodiHs,  and  Epifcopalians  are  the 
moH  numerous. 

Constitution.]  By  the  conHitutioh  of  this  Hate,  formed  and  adopt- 
ed in  1 792,  the  powers  of  government  are  divided  into  triree  diHinft  depart- 
ments ;  legiflative,  executive,  and  judiciary.  The  legiflative  power  is 
veHed  in  a  general  aflcmbly,  confiHirtg  of  a  fenate  and  houfe  of  reprefent- 
atives  ;  the  fupreme  executive,  in  a  governor  i,  the  judiciary,  in  the  fu- 
preme  court  of  appeals,  and  Hich  inferior  courts  as  the  legillature  may  ef- 
tabliflr.  The  reprefentatives  are  chofen  annually  by  the  people  ;  the  fer>- 
ators  and  governor  are  cfiofen  for  four  years,  by  elediors  appointed 
for  that  purpofe  ;  the  judges  are  ajipointed  during  good  behaviour,  by 
the  governor,  with  advice  of  the  fenate.  An  enumeration  of  the  free- 
male  inhabitants,  above  21  years  old,  is  to  be  m.ade  once  in  four 
years.     After  each  enumeration,  the  number  of  fcnators  and  rcprcfcnt- 
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atives  Is  to  be  fixed  by  the  legidature,  and  apportioned  amctig  th4 
feveral  counties,  according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  There  can  ne'^- 
er  be  fewer  than  40,  nor  riiore  than  100  reprefentatives.  The  fenate  at 
firft  confifted  of  1 1  members  ;  and  for  the  addition  of  every  four  reprefent- 
atives, one  fenator  Is  to  be  added.  The  reprefentatives  mu(t  be  24  years 
old  ;  the  fenators  27  ;  the  governor  30  ;  and  all  of  them  mud:  have  been 
inhabitants  of  the  (late  two  years.  The  governor  can  hold  no  other  ofhce; 
The  members  of  the  general  afiembly  rione,  but  thofe  of  attorney  at  lawj 
juftice  of  the  peace,  coroner,  and  in  tJie  militia.  The  judges^  and  all  oth- 
er ofBcers,  muft  be  inhabitants  of  tlie  counties  for  which  they  are  appoint- 
ed. The  governor,  members  of  the  general  aflembly,  and  judges,  receive 
ftated  fakries  out  of  the  public  treafury,  from  which  no  money  csu  ne 
drawn  but  in  confequence  of  appropriation  by  law.  All  officers  take  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  their  offices,  and  are  liable  to 
impeachment  for  mifcondufti  Eledive  officers  mufl.  fwear  that  they  havt 
not  ufed  bribery  in  obtaining  their  elcdlonsi  All  free  male  citizens  21 
years  eld,  having  refided  in  the  ftate  two  years,  or  in  the  courtty  whertf 
they  offer  to  vote,  one  year,  have  a  right  to  vote  for  reprefentatives,  and 
for  electors  of  fenators  and  governor,  and  are  privileged  frorrt  arreft,  in 
civil  aftioos,  while  attending  that  bufinefs.  The  general  aflembly  meets 
on  the  firft  Monday  in  Novcrabcr,  in  each  year,  unlefs  fooner  convened 
by  the  governor.  Each  hotifc  choofes  its  fpcakcr  ahd  other  ofllccfs,  judg- 
es of  the  qualifications  of  its  members,  and  determines  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, of  which  a  journal  is  kept  and  publiffied  weekly,  unlefs  fecrecy 
be  requifite.  The  doors  of  both  houfes  are  kept  open.  The  members  of 
the  legiilature,  vhile  attending  the  public  bufinefs,  are  privileged  from  ar*- 
reds  in  civil  adlions,  and  may  not  be  queftioned  elfewhere  for  any  thing 
faid  in  public  debate.  Impeachments  are  made  by  the  lower  houfe,  and 
tried  by  the  upper.  All  revenue  bills  originate  in  the  houfe  of  '•eprefent- 
atives,  and  are  amendable  by  the  fenate,  like  other  bills.  Each  bill  palf- 
cd  by  both  houfes  is  prefented  to  the  governor,  who  muft:  fign  it  if  he  ap- 
prove it ;  if  not,  he  muft  return  it  within  teh  days,  to  the  houfe  in  which 
it  originated  ;  if  it  be  not  returned,  or -if,  when  returned,  it  be  repaffed  by 
two-thirds  of  both  houfes,  it  is  a  la%V  without  his  fignature.  The  gover- 
nor has  poV/er  to  appoint  moi^  of  the  executive  officers  of  die  ftate  ;  to  re- 
mit fines  and  forfeitures,  and  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  in  cafes 
t)f  impeachment ;  to  require  information  from  executive  officers;  to  con- 
vene the  general  affembly  on  extraordinary  occafions,  and  adjourn  them  in 
cafe  they  cannot  agree  on  the  time  themfclves.  He  muft  inform  the  legil- 
laturc  of  the  ftate  of  the  commonwealcli  ;  recommend  to  them  fuch 
meafures  as  he  (liall  judge  expedient  ;  and  fee  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed.  Tlie  fpcaker  of  the  fenate  exercifes  the  office  of  governor  in 
Cafe  of  vacancy.  I'he  legiflature  has  power  to  forbid  tiie  fanher  inipoi-- 
tation  of  ffaves,  but  not  to  cmanc'pate  tiiofe  already  in  the  ftate,  without 
the  confent  of  the  owner,  or  paying  an  equivalent.  Treafon  .againft  the 
commonwealth  conhfts  only  in  levying  war  againft  it,  or  in  adhering  to 
its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 

The  declaration  of  pghts  afferts  the  civil  equality  of  all';  their  right  to 
niter  the  government  at  any  time  ;  libertv  of  confcience  ;  freedou)  of  elec- 
tions and  of  the  prefs  ;  trial  by  jury  ;  the  fubordinaiion  of  the  military  to 
the  civil  pov/cr ;  the  riglus  of  criminals  to  be  heard  in  iheir  own  defence  ; 
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the  right  of  the  people  to  petition  for  the  redrefs  of  grievances  to  bear 
arms,  and  to  emigrate  from  the  ftate.  It  prohibits  unreafunable  fcarchcs 
and  feizures  ;  exceffive  bail ;  confinement  of  debtors,  unlefs  there  be  pre- 
fumption  of  fraud  ;  fufpenfion  of  habeas  corpus  writ,  unlefs  in  rebellion  or 
invafion  ;  ex  pojl  facto  laws  ;  attainder  by  the  legifliature  ;  ftanding  armies  • 
titles  of  nobility,  and  hereditary  diftindion. 

Literature  and  Improvements.]  The  legiflature  of  Virginia, 
while  Kentucky  belonged  to  that  i^ate,  made  provifion  for  a  college  in  it^ 
and  endowed  it  with  tery  coniiderable  landed  funds.  The  Rev.  John 
Todd  collefted,  chiefly  from  a  number  of  liberal  gentlemen  in  England, 
a  very  handfonie  library  for  its  ufe.  This  college,  of  late,  has  not  flour-* 
iflied  ;  and  another  has  been  eftablifhed,  and  confiderable  fiinds  oolleded 
for  its  fupport.  Schools  are  eftabliflied  in  the  feveral  towns,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, regularly  and  handibmcly  fupported.  In  this  State  are  two  printing 
offices,  and  two  weekly  gazettes  publiflred.  There  are  erefted  a  paper 
mill,  oil  mill-s,  fulling  mills,  fiw  mills,  and  a  great  number  of  valuable: 
grift  mills.  Several  valuable  tanneries  have  been  ethablifhed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country »•  Their  fait  works  are  more  than  fuflicient  to  fupply 
ail  their  irrhabitanfs,  at  a  lov/  price*  They  make  coufnierable  (quantities 
ef  fiigar  from  the  fugar  trees. 

Curiosities. 3  The  banks,  or  rathei*  precipices,  of  Kentucky  antf 
Dick's  rivei,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  natural  cuviofities  of  tivis  counw 
try.  Here  the  aftonifhed  eye  beholds  300  or  400  feet  of  folid  perpen- 
dicular rock,-  in  fome  parts,  of  the  lime-ftone  kind,  and  in  others  of  fina 
white  marble,  curiouily  checkered  with  ftrata  of  aftoniihing  regularity.- 
Thefe  rivers  have  the  appearance  of  deep  artificiaf  canals.  Their  high' 
rocky  banks  are  covered  with  red  cedar  groves.  ^ 

Caves  have  been  difcovered  in  this  country  of  feveral  mile:,  in  lengtli^ 
under  a  fine  lime-^one  rock,  fupported  by  curious  arches  and  pillars.^ 
Springs  that  emit  fiiphureous  matter  have  teen  found  ia  feveral  parts  of 
the  country.  One  is  near  a  fait  fpring,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  BoonC- 
borough.  There  are  three  fprings  or  ponds  of  bitumen  near  Green  river, 
which  do  not  form  a  ftream,  but  empty  themfelves  into  a  common  refer- 
voir,  and  wlien  ufed  in  lamps,  anfv/er  all ,  the  purpofes  of  the  beft  oil,' 
Copperas  and  allum  are  among  the  mineral^of  Kentucky.  Near  Lexing- 
ton are  found  airious  fepulchres  full  of  human  flceletons;  It  has  been  af^ 
fcrted  that  a  man,  in  or  near  Lexiagton,  having  dug  five  or  fix  feet  below 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  came  to  a  large  flat  ftone,  under  which  was  a 
well  of  common  depth,  regularly  and  artificially  ftoned. 

History.]     See  the  general  account  of  the  difcovery  and  fettlemea* 
of  North  America,  page  117  and  u8. 
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NORTH       CAROLINA. 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles,,  Sq.  Miles. 

Length    450I    ,   ^  f    1°  and  8' W.  Ion.  1 

Breilth  180  j   ^='^''''"   l33°  so'  and  36-  30'  N.  lat.     j  34.ooa 

Breadth  acrofs  the  centre  from  35°  north  latitude,  105  miles. 

Boundaries.!      T5  OUNDED  horth,  by  Virginia  ;  eaft,  by  the" 

JL3   Atlantic  Ocean  ;    fouth,   by    South  Carolina 

and  Georgia  ;  weft,  by  the  TennefTee  ftate.     All  that  country  which  now 

forms   the  TenneiTee  ftate  was  furrendered  to  the   United  States  by  the 

ftate  of  North  Carolina  in  the  year  1789.* 

TABLE. 

*  The  charter  limits  of  North  Carolina  are  a  line,  beeinrfinsr  on  the  fea  fije,  at 
a  cedar  ftake,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  a  little  river,  ^being  the  fouthern  extremity 
of  Brunfwick  county)  and  running  thence  a  northweft  courfe  through  the  boundary 
houfc,  in  latitude  33"  56'  to  latitude  35°,  and  on  that  parallel  weft  as  far  as  is 
Jnentioned  in  the  charter  of  king  Charles  ll.  to  the  original  proprietors  of  C.uolina, 
viz.  to  the  South  Sea.  Their  northern  line  begins  on  the  fea-coaft  in  latituJe  36" 
5c',  and  runs  due  weft  to  the  termination  of  the  fouth?rn  line.  This  line  Itrikes 
the  Miff.fippi  15  miles  bplon-  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. ,    Thefe  limits  were  af^ertain. 

«d  and  confirmed  agreeably  to  an  order  of  George  II.  in  council  in  the  ye.,.r . 

Great  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  which  was  made  with  France  and  Spain,  fur- 
rendered  her  claim  to  iU  the  territory  weftward  of  the  MilTifippi,  and  thofe  nations 
by  the  fame  treaty  graiitrd  to  Great  Britain  the  free  navigation  of  the  Miffifippi- 
By  the  treaty  of  1783,  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  his  Catholic  Majefty  ex- 
prefily  confiims  the  former  tieaty  .of  1763,  except  fuch  parts  as  are  there  excepted  ; 
confcquently  he  confirms  to  Great  Britain  the  navigation  of  the  MuTifippi  ;  and  Great 
Britain,  on  her  part,  yields  to  the  United  States  her  entire  right  to  the  navigatiors 
of  the  Miffifippi.  Buf  fince  Spain  now  claims  the  exclufive  navigation  of  the  Milfi- 
lippi,  which  (he  had  formerly  furrendered,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  United  States, 
to  whom  North  Carolina  has  ceded  her  wcftern  territory,  may  claim  the  lands  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  Miflifippi,  which  were  within  the  original  charter  bounds  of 
that  ftate. 

Captain  Collet,  und^r  the  patronage  of  Governor  Tryon,  publiftied  in  17^41  the 
beft  map  of  this  ftate.      \ M;'    Aifmore.'\ 

The  following  was  received  from  a  fource  which  may  be  relied  on  as  accurate, 
and  contains  information  that  may  be  ufefiil. — "  Lord  Granville's  line  tan  in  lat. 
35°  34',  equal  to  56  geographical  mile-;  wide  from  the  Virginia,-^  line  in  36"  3c  , 
equal  to  64^  Englifti  miles.  The  charter  to  the  lords  proprietors  included  from 
<he  Virginian  line  in  36**  30'  to  29**  inclufive.  But  St.  Atrguftinc  lie^  in  29°  45'. 
So  that  allowing  '/A  degrees  to  the  lords  proprietors,  that  is,  one  degree  further  to 
,the  Southward  than  ever  the  Englifli  were  poircHcd  of  tilt  after  the  Treaty  of  P.iiii, 
this  7^  degrees  divided  amongft  eight,  would  leave  to  each  lord  proprietor,  56  mir.. 
15  fee.  wide.  Lord  Granville  ret.iined  his  eighth  ftiare  by  fettlement  between  him 
»nd  the  king,  under  the  for^e  of  an  n^  of  parliament  See  Collin's  Britifli  Pceraee  ; 
fee  alfo  the  ziX  of  Parliament.  Lord  Granville's  territory  meafured  at  Or.inge 
county,  about  7a  Englifh  mileswide,  by  Mr.  Chriftopher  Nial  and  others  ;  whereas 
it  ought  to  have  meafured  only.  64I  Engliih  miles. 
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NORTH       CAROLINA. 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.,  Sq.  Miles. 

Length    450I    ,    ^  f    1°  and  8' W.  Ion.  1 

Breilth  180  j   ^'''''''''   133°  50'  and  ^^^  30'  N.  kt.     j  34.ooa 

Breadth  acrofs  the  centre  from  35°  north  latitude,  105  miles. 

Boundaries.]      "DOUNDED  'north,  py  Virginia  ;  eaft    by  th^;' 

JU   Atlantic  Ucean  ;    ioutn,    by   bouth  Carolina 

and  Georgia  ;  weft,  by  the  Tennelfee  ftate.     All  that  country  which  now 

forms   the  TenneiTee  ftate  was  furrendcred  to  the   United  States  by  the 

ftate  of  North  Carolina  in  the  year  1789.* 

TABLE. 

*  The  cfiarter  limits  of  Nortfi  Cai-ollna  are  a  line,  beeinriine  en  tfie  fea  fije,  at 
a  cedar  ftake,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  a  little  river,  (being  the  fouthern  extremity 
of  Brunfwick  county)  and  running  thence  a  northweft  courfe  through  the  boundary 
houfe,  in  latitude  33°  56'  to  latitude  35°,  and  on  that  parallel  weft  as  far  as  is 
mentioned  in  the  charterof  king  Ch.ulcs  fl.  to  the  original  proprietors  of  Ciroliua, 
i'lz.  to  the  South  Sea.  Their  northern  line  begins  on  the  fea-coaft  in  latitude  36° 
^g',  and  runs  due  weft  to  the  termination  of  the  fouthern  line.  This  line  Itrikes 
the  MilTirippi  15  miie's  bplo'w  the  nnouth  of  the  Ohio.     Thefe  limits  were  aftertain. 

ed  and  contirmed  agreeably  to  an  order  of  George   II.  in  council  in  the  ye^r . 

Great  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  which  was  made  with  France  and  Spain,  fur- 
rendered  her  claim  to  .^11  the  territory  weftward  of  the  Miirifippi,  and  thofe  nations 
by  the  fame  treaty  grnnffd  to  Great  Britain  the  free  navigation  of  the  Miffifippi- 
By  the  treaty  of  1783,  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  his  Catholic  Majefty  ex- 
pref^ly  confiims  the  former  tieaty.of  1763,  except  fuch  parts  as  are  there  excepted  ; 
confcquently  he  confirms  to  Great  Britain  the  navigation  of  the  MuTifippi  ;  and  Great 
Britain,  on  her  part,  yields  to  the  United  Slates  her  entire  right  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Miflifippi.  Buf  fince  Spain  now  claims  the  exclufive  navigatioti  of  the  Milfi- 
lippi,  which  fhe  had  formerly  furrendcred,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  United  States, 
to  whom  North  Carolina  has  ceded  hcr  weftern  territory,  may  chum  the  lands  011 
the  weft  fide  of  the  Miflifippi,  which  were  within  the  original  charter  bounds  of 
that  ftate. 

Captain  Collet,  und«r  the  patronage  of  Governor  Tryon,  publiflied  in  17^4,  the 
beft  map  of  this  ftate.      {Mr    A/fmorc'] 

The  following  was  received  from  a  fource  which  may  be  relied  on  as  accurate, 
and  contains  information  that  may  be  ufeful. — "  Lord  Granville's  line  lan  in  lat. 
35"  34',  equal  to  ^6  geograjhical  mile-;  wide  from  the  Virginia^  line  in  36**  30, 
equal  to  64I  Englifh  miles.  The  charter  to  the  lords  proprietors  included  from 
<he  Virginian  line  in  36*  30'  to  zg"  inchifive.  But  St.  Auguftine  liei  in  29°  45 '. 
So  that  allowing  vj-  degrees  to  the  lords  proprietors,  that  is,  one  degree  further  to 
,the  fouthward  tha;i  ever  the  Englifli  were  polfcllcd  of  tilt  after  the  Treaty  of  P.irh, 
this  7^  degrees  divided  amongft  eight,  would  leave  to  each  lord  proprietor,  t,6  mi:i. 
15  fee.  wide.  Lord  Granville  ret.(ined  his  eighth  fhare  bv  fettlement  between  him 
»nd  the  king,  under  the  foiic  of  an  nf\  of  parliament  See  Collin's  Briiifli  Pceraee  ; 
fee  alfo  the  art  of  Parliament.  Lord  Granville's  territory  meafured  at  Orange 
county,  about  72  Englifti  mileswide,  hy  Mr.  Chriftopher  Nial  and  others  ,  whereas 
•t  ought  to  have  meafured  only  64J  Eiigiiih  miles. 
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The   Eastern  Districts. 
Edenton  diftrift  con-     Newbern    diftridl    con-     Wilmington 
tains  53,770  inhabit,     tains     S5>S4-°    inhabit,     dift.  26,035 

5> 

Brunlwick 

N.  Hanover 

Onflow 

Duplin 

Bladen 

Carteret 

Jones 

Craven 

Beaufort 

Hyde 

Pitt 

Wayne 

Glafgov/ 

Lenoir 

Johnfton 

Tyrrell 

Currituck 

Camden 

Pafquotank 

Perquimons 

Chowan 

Gates 

Hertford 

Bfrtie 

c 

3 

era        2                      "■  ^   3                 2        0 

3                                                     3 

'Middle  Districts,  extending  from  S.  Carolina  to  Virginia. 
Fayetteville  dif.     Hillfboro'  diftria,       Halifax  diftrid, 
34,020  inhab.          5939^3  inhab.           64,630  inhabit. 

f                                           t         r                                                 \         f                                                 ■> 

Northampton 

Halifax 

Martin 

Edgcomb 

Warren 

Franklin 

Granville 

Perfon 

Cafwell 

Orange 

Wake 

Chatham 

Randolph 

Moore 

Cumberland 

Sampfon 

Richmond 

Robefon 

Anfon 

n 
0 

Halifax 

Williamfton 

Tarborough 

Warrenton 

Lewift)urg 

Williamfboro' 

Leaft)arg 
HUlJhoiough 
Raleigh* 
Pittfborough 

Alfordfton 
Fayetteville 

Rockingham 

Luniberton 

Wadefborough 

h7 
S  2. 

Western  Districts,  extendihs;  ffom  S.  Carolina  to  Virginia. 
Morgan  dift.      Salift^ury    diftrift     con- 
33,293  inh.          tains  66,480  inhab. 

f      ■'■   '-^  " —      ^        r 

Rockingham  j 

Guilford        1 

Montgomery 

Stokes 

Surry 

Iredell 

RoAvan 

Cabarrus 

Mecklenburg 

Lincoln 

Rutherford 

Burke 

Buncomb 

Wilkes 

h 

1  0 

c 

3 
n' 

Martinville 
Stokes 
Upper  Saur<a 
Salem 

Sali/bury 

Charlottevilie 

Lincolnton 

Rutherfordton 

Morgan 

S  "a 
•     ft) 

N.  B.  The  towns,  of  which  the  names  are  in  Italic,  are  the  capitals  of  the  dif- 
trids,  where  the  fuperior  courts  of  law  and  equity  are  held. 

*  The  feat  of  government,  being  a  town  lately  eftabliihed  for  the  public  buildings 
ttf  the  ftate,  and  meetings  of  the  legiflature. 

R  r  Rivers.] 
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Rivers.]  Chowan  river  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  three  rivers,- 
viz.  the  Meherrln,  Nottaway  and  Black,  rivers  ;  all  of  which  rife  in  Vir- 
ginia. It  falls  jnto  the  northweft  corner  of  Albemarle  Sound,  and  is  three 
miles  wide  at 'its  mouth,  but  narrows  faft  as  you  afcend  it. 

Roanoke  is  a-  long  rapid  river,  formed  by  two  principal  branches,  Staun- 
ton fiver,  which  rifes  in  Virginia,  and  Dan  river,  which  rifes  in  North 
Carolina.  The  low  lands  on  this  river  are  fubjeiSt  to  inundations.  It  is 
navigable  only  for  fhallops,  nor  for  thefe,  but  about  60  or  70  miles,  on  ac- 
count of  falls,  which  in  a  great  meafure  obftrudl  the  wa.ter  communication 
with  the  back  country'.  It  empties,  by  federal  mouths,  into  the  fouthweft 
end  of  Albemarle  Sound.  The  planters  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  arc 
fuppofed  to  be  the  wealthieft  in  North  Carolina. 

Cufliai  is  a  fmall  river,  which  empties  into  Albemarle  Sound  between' 
Chowan  and  the  Roanoke. 

Pamlico  or  Tar  river  opens  into  Pamlico  Sound.  Its  courfe  is  from 
northweft  to  foutheaft.  It  is  navigable  for  veifels  drawing  nine  feet  wateR 
to  the  town  of  Wafliington,  about  40  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  and  for  fcows 
or  flats  carrying  30  or  40  hogfl^eads,  50  mile§  furtlier,  to  the  town  cf 
Tarborough.  Beyond  this  place  the  river  is  inconfiderable  and  is  not 
navigable.- 

Neus  river  empties  into  Pamlico  Sound  below  Newbern.  It  is  naviga- 
ble for  fea  veflels  about  1 2  miles  above  the  town  of  Newbern  ;  for  fcows 
50  miles,  and  for  fmall  boats  200  miles. 

Trent  river,  from  the  fouthweft,  falls  into  the  Neus  at  Newbern.  It 
is  navigable  for  fea  veflels  about  12  miles  above  the  town,  aod  for  boats 
thirty. 

This  country  is  generally  fettled  by  emigrants  from  North  Britain  ;  a. 
hardy,  indufcrious,  economical  race  of  people,  and  much  in  the  habits  of 
domeftic  manufaftures.  Black  cattle  are  raifed  here  with  little  care,  and 
in  great  numbers ;  many  of  which  are  driven  to  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Pennf^lvania,  to  market. 

There  are  feveral  other  rivers  of  lefs  note,  among  which  are  the  Paf- 
quotank,  Perquimons,,  Little  river,.  Alligator,  &c.  which  difcharge  thera- 
felves  into  Albemarle  Sound.  All  the  rivers  in  North  Carolina,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the  Floridas-,  which  emp- 
ty into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.,  are  navigable  by  any  velTel  that  can  pafs  the 
bar  at  their  mouth.  While  the  water  courfes  continue  vvide  enough  for 
Teflels  to  turn  round,  there  is  generally  a  fufficient  depth  of  water  for  them 
to  proceed. 

Cape  Fear,  more  properly  Clarendon  river  opens  into  the  fea  at  Cape 
Fear,  in  about  lat.  33°  45'.  As  you  afcend  it,  you  pais  Brunfwick  on 
the  left,  and  Wilmington  on  the  right.  The  river  then  divides  into  north- 
eaft  and  northweft  branches,  as  they  are  called.  It  is  navigable  for  large 
Teflels  to  Wilmington,  and  for  boats  to  Fayetteville,  near  90  miles 
further.  This  river  affords  the  beft  navigation  in  North  Carolina. 
Yadkin  river  rifes  in  this  ftate,  and  running  foutheaftwardly  crofies  into 
South  Carolina,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  Pedce,  and  paifcs  to  fea  be- 
low Georgetown. 

A  committee  of  the  general  aflimbly,  held  at  Fayetteville,  December,, 
1793,  being  appointed  to  iacjuire  into  the  probabilit)-  of  improving  the  in- 
land 
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land   navigation    of  the  feveral  rivers  in    this   ftate,  reported,   that  eioht 
might  probably  be  operated  upon  with  great  effedt : 

(Miles.) 
Broad  river,  for         _         .         .         .        -        ^o 
Catawba,  (a  branch  of  Santee)         -         .  i/io 

Yadkin,  (a  branch  of  Pedee)       -         -  i8o 

Haw  river,  -         -         _         .         _  ^q 

Deep  river,  -  -  -  »  -    50 

Neus,  above  Smithiield,  -  -         -  50 

'  Tar  river,  above  Tarborough  and  Fifhing  creek,  40 

Roanoke,  above  Halifax,       -       -       _       .         ^o 
Dan  river,  ------     ^o  . 
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This  ftate  would  be  much  more  valuable,  were  it  not  that  the  rivers  are 
barred  at  their  mouths,  and  the  coaft  furnifnes  no  good  harbours.  Thefe 
circumftances  will  prevent  the  ftate  rroni  building  large  Aips,  for  which 
they  have  an  abundance  of  excellent  timber.  Several  caufes  have  been  af- 
figned  for  all  the  harbours  and  rivers  being  barred,  fouth  of  the  Chefapeak. 
Some  fuppofe  the  bars  are  formed  by  the  current  of  the  long  rivers  throw- 
ing up  the  fands  where  their  rapidity  terminates.  Others  iky  that  a  bank 
is  thrown  up  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  runs  near  thefe  fliores. 

The  banks  of  the  rivers  in  this,  and  the  other  neighbouring  ftates,  often 
overflow  after  great  rains,  which  does  much  damage  to  the  plantations. 
A  gentleman  on  the  fpot  afferts,  that  he  has  feen  the  water  30  feet  below 
the  banks  of  the  river,  juft  after  it  had  been  ten  feet  above  them.  This 
is  owing  to  the  narrownefs  of  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  which  do  not  afford 
a  fufficient  channel  for  the  waters,  accumulating  every  mile,  to  difcharge 
themfelves  into  the  ocean.     - 

On  fome  of  the  rivers  in  North  Carolina  there  is  found  what  may  be 
called  ajhell  rock,  being  a  concretion  of  fnells  and  fand,  in  a  hard,  ragged 
compofition,  and  is  fometimes  ufed  inftead  of  ftones,  for  the  foundation 
of  houfes,  which  purpofe,  when  mixed  with  mortar,  it  anfwers  very  well, 
making  a  ftrong  wall.     It  is  ufed  in  this  way  at  Newbern. 

Light-House.]  In  1794 a  light-houfe  was  erefted  near  Bald  Head, 
a  noted  biuif  on  Cape  Fear  Ifland,  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  or  Claren- 
don river,  bearing  W.  N.  W.  from  the  point  of  the  Cape  four  miles  dif- 
tant ;  and  N.  W.  by  N.  from  the  extremity  of  the  Frying  Pan  fhoal,  at 
eight  leagues.  The  iron  lantern  is  ten  feet  nine  inches  in  diameter  ;  and 
about  fifteen  feet  nine  inches  in  height. 

In  failing  from  the  eaftwaid,  bring  the  light  to  bciir  N.  N.  E.  and  then 
fteer  in  north,  v/hich  will  carry  a  velfel  clear  of  the  fhoal,  and  bring  her  a 
fhort  diftance  to  the  weftward  of  the  bar.  Obferve,  however,  if  it  be  in 
the  night,  not  to  come  into  lefs  than  feven  fathoms  water.  If  there  be  a 
neceffity  of  failing  over  the  bar  without  a  pilot,  bring  the  houfe  to  bear 
north,  or  north  half  eall,  and  fteer  dircdly  in  for  it,  until  the  veiTel  is 
clofe  withfn  the  beach,  and  then  for  the  fort,  which  bears  from  thence 
about  north,  and  is  plainly  in  fight.  The  channel  over  the  bar  is  diretft 
and  of  good  width.  Strangers  in  a  dark  night  fhould  fleer  weft,  in  lat. 
R  r  2  33° 
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33°  20'  or  25  at  moft,  until  they  flioal  in  their  water  to  7  or  8  fathoms. 
By  d®ing  this,  they  may  be  fure  of  being  to  the  wellward  of  the  bar. 

Sounds,  Capes,  Inlets,  Scc.^  PamHco  Sound  is  a  kind  of  lake  or 
inland  fea,  from  10  to  20  miles  broad,  and  nearly  100  miles  in  length. 
It  is  feparated  from  the  fea,  in  its  whole  length,  by  a  beach  of  fand  hardly 
a  mile  wide,  generally  covered  with  fmall  trees  or  buibes.  Through  this 
bank  are  feveral  fmall  itilets,  by  which  boats  may  paft.  B'it  Ocrecock  inlet 
is  the  only  one  that  will  admit  ve.flels  of  burden  into  the  diftrifts  of  Eden- 
ton  and  Newbern.  This  inlet  is  in  htitude  35°  10',  and  opens  into  Pam- 
lico Sound,  between  Ocrecock  Ifland  and  Core  Bank  ;  the  land  on  the 
north  is  called  Ocrecock  ;  and  on  the  fouth  Portfmouth.  A  bar  of  hard 
fand  crofles  this  inlet,  on  which,  at  low  tide,  there,  are  14  feet  water. 
Six  miles  within  this  bar,  is  a  h  crd  fand  flic-al,  caUed  the  Swaih,  lying- 
acroff-  the  channel.  On  each  Ijde  of  the  channel  are  dangerous  flioals, 
fometimes  dry.  There  is  from  8  to  9  feet  water  at  ftiU  tide,  according 
to  the  winds,  on  the  Swafli.  Common  tides  rife  18  inches  on  the  bar,  and 
I  o  on  the  Swafh.  Between  the  bar  and  the  Swafa  is  good  anchoringground> 
■*  called  the  Upper  and  Lowei:  anchorages.  Ships  dra\Ving  10  feet  water 
do  not  come  farther  than  the  firft  anchorage,  till  lightened'-  Few  mariners, 
though  acquainted  with  the  inlets,  choofe  to  bring  in  their  own  veffels,  as 
the  bar  often  flaifts  during  their  abfence  on  a  voyage.  North  of  Pamlico' 
Sound,  and  communicating  with  it,  is  Albemarle  Sound,  6Q'  miles  in 
length,  and  from  8  to  12  in  breadth. 

Core  Sound  lies  fouth  of  Pamlico,  and  communicates  with  it.  Thefe 
founds  are  fo  large,  wlica  compared  with  their  inlets  from  the  fea,  that  nf> 
tide  can  be  perceived  in  any  of  the  rivers  that  empiy  into  them  ;  nor  is 
the  water  fait  even  in  the  mouths  of  thefe  rivers. 

Cape  Hatteras  is  in  latitude  35^  15'.  At  the  time  of  Sir  W;Jter 
Raleigh's  approaching  the  American  fliores,  the  fhoals  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hatteras  were  found  to  be  extremely  dangerous,  and  no  veifels,  in  that 
latitude,  ventured  within  7  leagues  of  the  land.  From  a  furvey  of  the 
ancient  drafts  of  this  part  of  the  coail,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  fears 
of  former  navigators  were  not  without  foundation,  as  thefe  Ihoals  are  laid 
down  very  large  in  extent,  and  in  many  places  covered  with  not  more 
than  5  or  6  feet  water,  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  land. 

The  cohflant  experience  of  the  coafting  trade  of  the  Umted  States 
demonftrates,  either  that  the  ancient  drafts  were  purpolely  falfilied  in  or- 
der to  deter  feamen  from  venturing  too  near  a  coall,  with  which  they  had- 
as  yet  a  very  flender  acquaintance,  or,  (which  is  the  moil  probable)  that 
by  the  ftrong  currents  hereabouts,  which  are  only  counter  currents  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  the  fands,  which  were  originally  heaped  up  in  this  part 
of  the  ocean  by  fome  ancient  convuUion  of  nature,  have  been  gradually 
wearing  away,  and  diminiihing  to  what  we  find  them  to  be  at  this  timet 
At  prcfcnt  the  out  fhoals,  which  lie  about  14  miles  fouthweft  of  the 
Gape,  are  but  of  5  or  6  acres  extent,  and  where  they  are  really  dangerous- 
to  velfcls  of  moderate  draught,  not  more  than  half  thit  number  of  acres. 
On  the  flioaleli  part  of  thefe  is,  at  low  water,  about  ten  feet,  and  here  at 
times  the  ocean  breaks  in  a  tremendous  manner,  f])outing,  as  It  were,  to 
the  clouds,  from  the  violent  agitations  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  touches 
the  eartern  edge  of  the  banks,  from  whence  the  declivity  is  fudden,  that  is 
to  fay,  from  10  fathoms  to  no  foundings.  On  the  fpot  above  mentioned, 
which  is  firm  faod,  \t  has  been  the  lot  of  many  a  good  veflel  to  ftrike,  in 

a  gale 
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a  gale  of  wind,  and  to  go  to  pieces.  In  moderate  weather,  however, 
thefe  {hoals  may  be  paffed  over,  if  necofTary,  at  full  tide,  without  much 
danger,  by  veffels  not  drawing  more  than  8,  9,  or  10  feet  water. 

From  this  bar.k,  which  was  formerly  of  vaft  extent,  and  called  the 
Full  Moon  Shcal,  a  ridge  runs  the  whole  diftance  to  the  Cape,  about  a 
N.  W.  courfe.  This  ridge,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  has  on  it  at 
low  tide  generally  10,  i_r,  and  12  feet  water,  with  gaps  at  equal  intervals, 
affording  good  channels  of  about  15  or  16  feet  wrater.  The  molt  noted 
of  thefe  channels,  and  moft  ufed  by  coafting  veffels,  is  about  one  mile  and 
an  half  from  the  land,  and  may  eafily  be  known  by  a  range  of  breakers 
which  ai-e  always  feen  on  the  well  fide,  and  a  breaker  head  or  two  on  the 
eaftern  fide,  which  however  are  not  :fo  conftant,  only  appearing  when  the 
fea  is  confiderably  agitated.  This  channel  is  at  leaft  two  and  an  half 
miles  wide,  and  might  at  full  fea  be  fafely  paffed  by  the  largefl:  fiiips. 
.Thefe,  however,  rarely  attempt  it.  The  common  tides  fwell  about  6 
feet,  and  always  come  from  the  S.  E.  A  little  nortli  of  the  Cape  is 
good  anclioring  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  and,  with  the  wind  to  the  weftward, 
a  boat  may  faiid  in  f ifety,  and  even  bring  off  caflcs  oifreJJ:  ivatcr,  plenty 
of  which  is  to  he  found  en^ery  tvhere  on  the  beach,  by  digging  a  foot  or  tivOf 
and  plotting  a  bar  re/  into  the  fan  d. 

It  is  remarkable  that  off  the  coaft,  from  Cape  Henry  to  Ocrecock  inlet, 
in  founding,  the  bottom  feems  uniibrmly  a  fmooth  fand.  A  fiftiing  line 
with  a  heavy  iron  marlinefpike,  tied  to  it  to  keep  it  near  the  bottom,  has 
been  dragged  for  feveral  days  along  the  bottom,  without  breaking  the  fifli- 
Ing  line,,  fo  that  probably  tiiere  are  no  rocks  oh  that  part  of  the  coaft. 

Cape  Lookout  is  fouth  -of  Cape  Hatteras,  oppofite  Core  found,  and  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  liaving  lud  an  excellent  harbour  entirely  filled 
up  v/ith  fand  fince  the  year  1777. 

Cape  Fear  is  remarkable  for  a  dangerous  flioal  called,  from  its  form,  the 
Frying  Pan.  Thiiihoail  lies  at  the  entrance  of  Cape  Fear  river,  the  fouth 
part  of  it, -fix  miles  from  Cape  Fear  pitch,  in  latitude  33°  32'. 

Swamps.]      There  are  two  fwamps  that  have  been  called  Difnial. 
Great  Difmal  is  on  the  dividing  line  between  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
,!iina.      It  is  chieny  ov.'ned  by  two  companies.      The  Virginia  company, 
of  which  the  Prefident  of  the  United  States  is  one,  owns  100,000  acres. 
The  North  Carolina  company  owns  40,000  acres.     In  the  midll  of  this 
difmal  there  is  a  lake  about  feven  miles  long,  called  Drumniond's  pond. 
The  waters  of  that  lake  in  rainy  feafons  difcharge  themfelves  to  the  foutli- 
vard  into  Pafquotarik  of  North  Carolina,  and  to  the  north  and  eaftward 
;:o  the  branches  of  the  Nanfemond,  Elizabeth  river,  and  a  river  which 
iins  into  Currituck  found.     A  navigable  canal  is  to  be  dug  from  the  head 
jf  Pafquotank  to  the  head  of  Elizabeth  river  in  Virginia,  the  diftance  about 
-.4  miles.     This  canal  will  pafs  about  a  mile  to  the  eaftward  of  Drum-    . 
mond's  pond,  and  will  receive  water  from  that  lake.     To  pafs  through  the 
lake  would  not  be  fafe  for  low-fided  veffels.     The  company  by  whoip 
tliis  canal  is  to  be  cut,  have  been  incorporated  by  the  concurring  laws  of 
Mrginia  and  North  Carolina.      In  September,   1791,  the  fubfcription  be- 
ing nearly  full,  the  company  chofe  their  diredors  and  other  officers.      By 
the  canal,  the  exports  of  Norfolk  mud  be  greatly  increafed. 

The  other  difmal  is  in  Currituck  county  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Albemarle 
:ound.     This  difmal  had  not  drawn  the  public  attention  as  an  objcrt  of 
'         R  r  3  importance 
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importance  before  tke  end  of  the  late  war,  at  v.'luch  time  it  was  eliiefly  ta- 
ken up.  It  is  now  fuppofcd  to  contain  oneofiiie  moU  valuable  rice  eftates 
in  America.  In  the  niidft  of  this  difm^d  there  is  a  lake  of  about  1 1  miles 
long,  and  feven  miles  broad.  In  the  year  1785,  or  1786,  Jofiah  Collins, 
Efq.  of  Edenton,  in  company  with  MefTrs.  Allen  and  Dickinfon  of  that 
place,  having  taken  up  near  100,000  acres  of  land  round  the  lake,  rcfolv- 
ed  to  make  a  navigable  can'il  from  the  lake  to  the  head  of  Skr.ppernong 
river  ;  the  diftance  five  and  an  half  miles.  This  canal,  20  feet  wide, 
was  finiihed  in  1790,  and  the  company  in  1791  raifld  above  120  acres 
of  rice  on  the  margin.  The  natural  channel  by  which  the  lake  ufed  to 
difcharge  its  waters  is  now  ftopped,  and  the  waters  pafs  oft'  by  the  canal. 
About  500  yards  from  the  lake,  the  company  have  erected  feveral  faw 
mills.  The  water  in  the  lake  is  higher  than  the  furface  of  the  ground  for 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  lake  on  both  fides  of  the  canal ;  wht-'^e  it  foU 
lows  that  the  company  can,  at  any  time,  lay  under  water  about  ten  thou- 
fand  acres  of  a  rich  fvvamp,  which  proves  admirably  fitted  for  rice. 

Natural  Curiosities.]  The  Ararat,  or  Pilot  Mountain,  about  16 
miles  northweft  of  Salem,  draws  tb.e  attention  of  every  curious  traveller 
in  this,  part  of  the  ftatc.  It  is  difcernible  at  the  diftance  of  60  or  70  miles, 
ovci  looking  the  country  below.  It  was  anciently  called  the  Pilot,  by 
the  Indians,  as  it  fcrved  them  for  a  beacon,  to  conduct  their  routes  in  the 
northern  andfuuthtrn  wars.  On  approaching  it,  a  grand  difplay  of  na- 
ture's workmanlhip,  in  rude  drcfs,  is  exhibited.  From  its  broad  bafe,  the 
rr>ountain  rifes  in  eafy  afcent,  like  a  jn'ramid,  near  a  mile  high,  to  where 
it  is  not  more  than  the  area  of  an  acre  broad  ;  v/hea,  on  a  fndden,  a  vaft- 
(Kipcndous  rock,  having  the  a]>peaiance  of  a  l«irge  caflle,  with  its  battle- 
ments, crei-Hs  its  perpendicular  heiglu  to  upwards  of  300  feet,  and- termi- 
nates in  a  flat,  which  is  generally  as  level  as  a  floor.  To  afcend  this  preci- 
pice, there  is  only  one  way,  which,  through  cavities  and  fifluvcs  of  the  lo^k, 
is  with  fonie  dilTiculty  and  danger  efFcdcd.  When  on  the  fummit,  the 
eye  is  entertained  with  a  vatl  delightful  profpctft  of  the  Apalachian  moun- 
tains, on  the  north,  and  a  v/ide,  extended  lc%'el  country  below,  on  the 
fouth  ;  while  the  Itreams  of  the  Yadkin  and  Dan,  on  the  right  and  left 
hand,  are  difcovered  at  feveral  difbuit  places,  winding,  through  die  fertile 
low  grounds,  their  way  towards  the  ocean. 

MiNKRAL  Springs. 3  In  the  counties  of  Warren,  Rockingham,  and 
Lincoln,  there  are  mineral  fprings  of  great  medicinal  virtue.  They  are 
•fupjiofed  to  be  impregnated  cl. icily  with  fulphur  and  iron,  and  are  power- 
ful in  removing  cutaneous  fcorbutic  complaints,  and  corre<5ting  indigeltions. 
Numbers  of  people  from  the  lower  country  and  elfcwhere  repair  to  thefe 
fprings,  in  the  autumn,  for  health,  which  is  generally  obtained  by  copioufly 
drinking  the  waters. 

Principal  Towns,]  Newbern,  Edenton,  Wilmington,  Halifax, 
HilKborough,  Salifl^ury  and  Fayettevillc,  each  in  their  turns  have  been 
the  feat  of  the  general  afTcmbly.  Until  lately  they  had  no  capital.  Ac- 
cording to  the  conflitution  of  tliis  ftate,  the  general  ajTemblies  arc  to  meet 
at  any  )>!:^ce  they  think  fit  on  their  own  adjournments.  The  cfFc(5t  of 
this  pv>wcr  was  fuch  as  might  be  cxpecftcd,  in  a  fhite  where  there  is  no  very 
large  city  or  town  nearly  central ;  it  was  the  fource  of  conltant  intrigue 
and  dif(]uietude.  The  afl'eiubly  feldom  fat  twice  in  fucceilion  in  the  fame 
place.     The  public  oirictrs  >vcre  fcatlcred  over  every  p^rt  of  the  country, 

You 
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"You  could  feldom  vifit  tlie  governor,  the  fecretary,  the  treafurer,  or  the 
comptroller,  in  lefs  riding  than  two  or  three  hundred  miles.  Hence  rec- 
ords were  lod,  accounts  were  badly  kept,  and  the  (late  from  that  fingle 
misfortune  is  fuppofed  to  have  loft  more  than  a  million  of  dollars.  It  wag 
equally  clear  to  all  parties  that  the  government  fhoyld  not  be  itinerant ;  and 
the  convention,  which  met  in  the  year  1788,  to  confider  of  the  new  feder- 
al conftitution,  according  to  their  inllrudionsi  took,  this  part  of  their  own 
conftitution  into  their  confideration,  and  by  a  very  fmall  majority  refolved 
that  the  feat  of  government  fhould  be  fixed  at  fome  place  to  be  agreed  on 
by  commiffioners,  within  ten  miles  of  Wake  court-houfe.  This  is  a 
healthy  and  central  fituation.  But  an  acft:  of  the  legiflaturc  became  necef. 
fary  to  give  eiFe<ft  to  this  ordinance.  The  general  aflembly  of  the  ftate, 
at  their  fellion  in  December,  1791,  pafled  a  law  for  carrying  the  ordi- 
nance into  effeifl,  and  appropriated  io,oool.  towards  erecting  public 
buildings.  A  town  has  fmce  been  laid  out  at  this  place,  and  named 
Raleigh,  after  the  celebrated  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  under  whofe  direc- 
tion the  firft  fettlement  in  North  America  was  made  at  Roanoke  Ifland, 
in  Albemarle  Sound.  The  neceffary  public  buildings  are  erecfled,  and 
the  legiflature  now  hold  their  feffions  in  this  new  city  (for  fo  it  is  ftyled  ;) 
but  its  remotenefs  from  navigation  is  a  great  inconvenience. 

Nev/bern  is  the  largeft  town  in  the  ftate.  It  ftands  on  a  flat,  fandy 
•point  of  land,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Neus  on  the  north, 
and  Trent  on  the  fouth.  Oppofite  the  town,  the  Neus  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  and  the  Trent  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  The  town  con- 
tains about  400  houfes,*  all  built  of  wood,  exceptipg  the  palace,  the 
church,  the  gaol,  and  two  dwelling  houfes,  which  are  of  brick.  The 
'palace  is  a  building  eredled  by  the  province  before  the  revolution,  and  was 
formerly  the  refidence  of  the  governors.  It  is  large  and  elegant,  two 
•ftories  high,  with  two  wings  for  offices,  a  little  advanced  in  front  towards 
the  town  ;'  thefe  wings  are  conneded  with  the  principal  building  by  3 
circular  arcade.  This  once  handfome  and  well  furnifhed  building  is  now 
much  out  of  repair.  One  of  the  halls  is  ufed  for  a  dancing,  and  another 
for  a  fchool  room  ;  which  are  the  only  prefent  ufes  of  this  palace.  The 
arms  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ftill  appear  in  a  pediment  in  front  of 
the  building.  The  Epifcopal  church  is  a  fmall  brick  building,  with  a 
bell.  It  is  the  only  houfe  for  public  worfhip  in  the  place.  A  rum  dif- 
tillery  has  lately  been  erected  in  this  town.  It  is  the  county  town  of 
Craven  county,  and  has  a  court-houfe  and  gaol.  The  court-houfe  is 
raifed  on  brick  arches,  fo  as  to  render  the  lower  part  a  convenient  market 
place  ;  but  the  principal  marketing  is  done  with  the  people  in  their  canoes 
and  boats  at  the  river  fide. 

Edenton  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  Albemarle  Sound  ;  and  has 
about  150  indifl^erent  wood  houfes,  and  a  few  handfome  buildings.  It 
has  a  brick  church  for  Epifcopalians,  which  for  many  years  has  been  much 
negle(5ted.  Its  local  fituation  is  advantageous  for  trade,  but  not  for  health. 
It  IS  the  county  town  of  Chowan  county,  and  has  a  court  houfe  and  gaol. 
In  or  near  the  tawn  lived  the  proprietary,  and  the  firft  of  the  royal  gor- 
ernors. 

R  r  4  WiLMINGTOM 

*  In  September,  1791,  near  one-third  part  of  this  town  was  confumed  by  fire.  In 
Auguft,  1795,  it  fviffered  greatly  by  a  fevere  gale  of  wind.  Seventy  houfes,  it  i8  faiil» 
wcic  either  wholly  deftroyed  or  much  injured. 
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Wilmington  is  a  town  of  about  250  houfes,  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  eallern  branch  of  Cape  Fear  or  Clarendon  river,  34  miles  from  the 
fea.  The  courfe  of  the  river,  as  it  pafles  by  the  town,  is  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  is  a'aout  150  yards  wide.  It  is  a  place  of  very  confidarable 
t.adc,  and  thrivin^.^. 

H1LLSBOK.OUGH  'is  an  inland  town,  fituated  in  a  high,  healthy  and  fer- 
tile countrj',  i8omil(j3  north  of  the  v/eft  from  Newbern.  It  was  fettled  by 
about  60  or  70  families  as  long  a^o  as  178^. 

Salisbury  is  agreeably  fituated,  about  five  n«iles  from  Yadldn  river, 
and  contains  about  yo  dwelling  houfes. 

Halifax  is  a  pretty  town,  and  (lands  on  the  weftern  bank,  of  the  Ro- 
anoke, about  fix  miles  below  the  falls,  and  has  about  30  or  40  dwelling 
houfes. 

FAVETTEViLLE,  fo  callcd,  In  honour  of  the  marquis  La  Fayette,  is  fitu- 
ated in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  on  the  welt  lide  of  the  northweft  branch 
of  Cape  Fear,  nearly  at  the  head  of  the  natural  navigation  of  the  fame, 
I  DO  miles  above  Wilmington.  On  the  bank  of  the  river  (land  a  few 
buikliiigs,  and  the  tobacco  warehouies,  capable  of  contaming  aliout  6,000 
liogHieads,  which  quantity  has  been  received  here  in  one  feafon,  a  confid- 
erable  proportion  of  w.hich  is  equal  to  Peterfburg  tobacco.  The  centre, 
^id  moft  improved  part  of  the  town,  is  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  in  the 
fork  and  near  the  juniHiion  of  Blount's  and  Crols  creek  ;  fiom  the  latter, 
on  whofe  banks  it  principally  {lands,  the  town  formerly  was  named.  It 
ii  well  built  on  b()th  fides  of  tlie  creek,  and  contains  nearly  400  houfes,  and 
tvjo  very  decent  public  building!!,  for  the  fupremc,  diftricl,  and  county 
courts,  and  the  meetings  of  the  town  police  and  its  citizens  ;  one  built  of 
brick,  and  the  otlicr  of  wood,  by  voluntary  fubfcriptions  and  donations. 
They  are  erc<fled  ip  two  public  fquares,  of  300  feet,  fronting  each  other, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart ;  into  eadh  of  thefc  fquares  run  four  princi- 
pal fheets,  uf  100  feet  wide,  the  buildings  being  open  below,  afford  ex- 
cellent market  places.  The  ].M-ee  Mafon's  lodge,  lately  built  liere,  is  a 
large  handfome  edifice.  Faycttevllle  is  better  fituated  for  commerce,  and 
vends  mere  merchandize  than  any  inland  town  in  the  State  ;  and  few  pla- 
ces are  more  eligible  for  the  efiablilhmcnt  of  feveral  important  manura(5fures. 
Thereare  three  mills  at  this})lace,  which  make  excellent  flour;  feveral  exten- 
Itve  tan-yards;  and  one  or  two  conlidciable  dilKlleries  and  breweries.  The 
produce  received  hci-e  js,  tobacco,  flour,  wheat,  beef,  pork,  fiax-feed,  fonie 
hemp,  cotton,  buttei,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles,  tlie  produd  of  a  rich 
and  fertile  back  country,  lying  to  tht;  north  and  wed  of  this  town,  from  30 
to  250  miles.  Add  to  this,  quantities  of  faw-mill  lumber,  ftaves,  and  fomc 
naval  ftorcs  made  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  town  has  incre;ifed  fincc 
the  revolution  in  a  very  rapid  manner,  but  has  exjjericnced  fome  dreadful 
checks  from  fire  ;  the  inhabitants  begin  now  to  ufo  bricks  for  building, 
which  are  made  here  of  a  fine  quality,  and  fold  from  five  to  fix  dollars  per 
thoufimd.  The  country  immcdiatclj'  around  the  town  is  a  high,  fandy, 
dry  foil,  and  not  fertile,  except  on  the  water  courles,  which  are  numerous, 
and  generally  afford  as  rich  foil  as  any  in  the  Hate.  The  boats  ufcd  be- 
t^veen  this  place  and  Wilniington,  are  from  120  barrels  burden  to  500  , 
and  perform  a  trip  from  i  o  to  1 5  days. 

Washington  is  fituated  in  the  county  of  Beaufort,  on  the  north  fide 
of  Tar  liver,  in  latitude  35°  30',  dillaiu  from  Ocrccock  inlet  90  miles, 

Fro;n 
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]7rom  this  town  is  exported  tobacco  of  the  Peterfourg  quality,  pork,  beef, 
Indian  corn,  peas,  beans,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  rofin.  Sic.  and  pine  boards, 
fliingles  and  oak  ftaves.  About  I30vefrels  enter  annually  at  the  cullom 
houie  in  this  town. 

Greenville,  fo  called  after  Maior-General  Nathaniel  Green,  is  fit- 
uated  in  Pitt  county,  on  tiie  fouth  bank  of  Tar  river,  in  latitude  35°  35', 
diftantfrom  Ocrecock inlet  no  miles.  At  this  town  there  is  an  academy 
eilabliihed,  called  the  Pitt  Academy. 

Tarborough  is  lituated  in  the  county  of  I^dgcomb,  on  the  fouth  bank 
of  Tar  river,  in  latitude  35°  45',  diftant  from  Ocrecock  inlet  140  miles. 
At  this  town  large  quantities  of  tobacco  of  the  Peterfburg  quality,  pork, 
teef  and  Indian  corn,  are  coUedled  for  exportation. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil  )  North  Carolina,  in  its  whole 
AND  Productions.  3  width,  for  60  miles  from  the  fea,  is 

a  dead  level.  A  great  proportion  of  this  tradt  lies  in  foreft,  and  is  barren. 
On  the  banks  of  fome  of  the  rivers,  particularly  the  Roanoke,  the  land  is 
fertile  and  good.  Interfperfed  through  the  other  parts,  are  glades  of  rich 
fwamp,  and  ridges  of  oak  land,  of  a  black,  rich  foil.  In  all  this  cham- 
pagne country,  marine  produ6tions  are  found  by  digging  18  or  20  feet  be- 
low the  furface  of  the  ground.  The  fea-coaft,  the  founds,  inlets  and  the 
iov/er  parts  of  the  rivers,  have  uniformly  a  muddy,  foft  bottom.  Sixty  or 
eighty  miles  from  the  fea,  the  country  rifes  into  hills  and  mountains,  as 
defciibed  under  this  head  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats  and  fl;ix  grow  well  in  the  back  hilly  countrys 
Indian  corn  and  pulle  of  all  kinds  in  all  parts.  Ground  peas  run  on  the 
iurface  of  the  earth,  and  are  covered  by  hand  with  a  light  mould,  and  the 
pods  grow  under  ground ;  they  are  eaten  raw  or  roalled,  and  tafte  much 
like  a  hazlenut.  Cotton  and  hemp  are  alfo  coniidcrably  cultivated  here, 
and  might  be  raifed  in  much  greater  plenty.  The  cotton  is  planted  year- 
ly :  the  llalk  dies,  with  the  froll.  The  labour  of  one  man  will  produce 
ijOCO  pounds  in  the  feeds,  or  350  fit  for  manufacturing.  The  country 
is  generally  friendly  to  the  raifing  of  flieepj  which  yield  from  ^  to  Zj  pounds 
of  wool,  which  is  fliort  and  not  very  fine. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  tbr  the  farnier  to  mark  from  500  to  1000 
calves  in  a  year.  No  farther  attention  is  paid  to  them  till  they  are  fit 
for  {laughter  ;  then  they  are  taken  up,  killed,  barrelled,  and  fent  to  the 
Weft  India  market.  Their  pork  is  raifed  with  as  little  trouble ;  large 
quantities  of  which,  before  the  v/ar,  were  fent  to  New  England,  particu- 
larly to  Boftcii  and  Salem. 

Trade.]  '  A  great  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  back  country, 
confifting  of  tobacco,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  &c.  is  carried  to  market  in 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  The  fouthern  interior  countries  carry  their 
produce  to  Charlefton  ;  and  the  northern  to  Peterfburg  in  Virginia.  The 
exports  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  ftate,  are  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  rofin, 
Indian  corn,  boards,  fcantling,  ftaves,  Ihingles,  furs,  tobacco,  pork,  lard, 
tallow,  bees-wax,  myrtle-wax,  and  a  few  other  articles,  amounting  in  die 
year  ending  September  30,  1791,  to  524,548  dollars.  Their  trade  is 
chiefly  with  the  Weft  Indies  and  the  northern  ftates.  From  the  latter 
they  receive  flour,  cheefe,  cider,  apples,  potatoes,  iron  wares,  cabinet 
wares,  hats,  and  dry  goods  of  all  kinds,  imported   from   Great  Britain, 
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France  and  Holland,  teas,  &c.     From  the  Weft  Indies,  rum,  fugar, 
and  cnftce. 

Climate,  Diseases,  &c.]  In  the  flat  country,  near  the  fea-coaft, 
the  inhabitants,  during  the  fummci  and  autumn,  ;ire  lubjedt  to  intermitting 
fevers,  which  often  prove  fjtal,  as  bilious  or  nervous  fymptoms  prevail, 
Thefe  fevers  are  feldom  immediately  dangerous  to  the  natives  who  are 
temperate,  or  to  ftrangers  who  are  prudent.  They,  however,  if  fuffered 
to  continue  for  any  length  of  time^  bring  pn  other  diforders,  which  greatly 
impair  the  natural  vigour  of  the  mind,  debilitate  the  conftitution,  and 
tL"iminate  in  death.  The  countenances  of  the  inhabitants  during  thefe 
fjafons,  have  generally  a  pale  yellowifh  caft,  occafioned  by  the  prevalence 
of  bihous  fymptoms.  They  have  very  litde  of  the  bloom  and  frcilinefs 
of  the  people  in  the  northern  ftates. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  more  of  the  inhabitants,  of  t'j;  men  efpecial- 
{\r,  die  during  the  winter,  by  pleurifies  and  peripneumonies,  than  duiing 
the  warm  months  by  bilious  complaints.  Thefe  pleurifies  are  brought  on 
bv  intemperance,  and  by  an  imprudent  ekpofure  to  the  weather.  Were 
the  inliabitonts  cautious  and  prudent  in  thefe  refpeds,  it  is"  alleged  by 
tlieir  I'hyilcians,  that  they  might  in  general  efcape  the  danger  of  thefe  fatal 
difeafcs.  The  ufe  of  flannel  next  to  the  (l<in  dining  the  winter,  is  reckon- 
ed an  excellent  preventative  of  the  difeafes  incident  to  this  climate.  The 
Ttxftern  hilly  parts  of  the  (rate  are  as  healthy  as  any  of  the  United  States. 
That  country  is  fertile,  full  of  fpringj  and  rivulets  of  pure  water.  The 
air  there  is  ferene  a  great  part  q{  the  year,  and  the  inhabitants  live  to  old 
ape,  which  cannot  fo  generally  be  faid  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  flat  coun- 
try. Though  the  days  in  fummer  arc  extremely  hot,  the  nights  are  cool 
and  rcfrelhing.  Autumn  is  very  plea£int,  both  in  regard  to  the  tempera- 
ture and  fcrenity  of  the  weather,  and  the  richnefs  and  variety  of  the 
•vegetable  produdions  which  the  feafon  aflFords.  The  winters  are  fo  mild 
in  fomc  years,  that  autumn  may  be  faid  to  continue  till  fpring.  Wheat 
harvcd  is  the  beginning  of  June,  and  that  of  Indian  corn  early  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Natural  History,  Manufactures,  Sec]  The  large  natural 
growtli  of  the  plains  in  the  low  country,  is  almoit  univerfally  pitch-pine, 
which  is  a  tall,  handfonie  tree,  far  fuperior  to  the  pitch-j)ine  of  die  nortli- 
ern  llates.  This  tree  may  be  called  die  ilapie  commodity  of  North 
Carolina.  It  aff(>rds  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  various  kinds  of  lumber, 
which,  together,  conftitute  at  leaf!  one  half  of  the  exports  of  this  ftate. 
This  pine  is  of  two  kinds,  the  common,  and  the  long  leaved.  The  latter 
has  a  leaf  Ihapcd  like  other  pines,  but  is  nearly  half  a  yard  in  length,  hang- 
inn  io  large  clufters.  No  country  produces  finer,  white  and  red  oak  for 
flares.  The  I'wamps  abound  with  Cyprus  and  bay  trees.  Tht  latter  is 
an  evergreen,  and  is  food  for  cattle  in  the  winter.  The  leaves  are  fliaped 
like  thofe  of  the  peach  tree,  but  larger.  The  moil  common  kinds  of 
timber  in  the  back  country,  are  oak,  walnut  and  pine.  A  fpccics  ot  oak 
prov/s  in  the  moill,  fandy  foil,  called  black  jack.  It  feldom  grows  larger 
than  eight  or  nine  inches  diameter.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  trees 
in  tlic  low  country,  near  the  fea-coaft,  are  loaded  with  vafl:  quantities  oi  jl 
long  fpccics  of  mofs,  which,  by  abforbing  the  noxious  vapour  that  is  exhal- 
ed from  (lagnatcd  waters,  contributes  much,  it  is  fupjiofed,  to  the  healthi- 
nefs  of  the  climate.     This  liypothefis  is  confirnxcd  by  experience,  fince  it 
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is  commonly  obferved,  tliat  the  country  is  much  lefs  healthy  for  a  few  years 
after  having  been  cleared,  than  while  in  a  ftate  of  nature. 

The  Misfletoe  is  common  in  the  back  country.  This  is  a  (hrub  which 
differs  in  kind,  perhaps,  from  all  others.  It  never  grows  out  of  the  earth, 
but  on  the  tops  of  trees.  The  roots  (if  they  may  be  fo  called)  run  under 
tJie  bark  of  the  tree,  and  incorporate  with  the  wood.  It  is  an  evcroreen, 
refcmbling  the  garden  box-wood. 

The  principal  wild  fruits  are  plums,  grapes,  (from  which  a  tolerable 
wine  has  been  made)  Itrawberries  and  blackberries. 

The  country  is  generally  covered  with  herbage  of  various  kinds,  and  a 
fpecies  of  wild  grafs.  It  abounds  with  medicinal  plants  jnd  roots. 
Among  others  are  tlie  ginfeng  ;  Virginia  fnake  root ;  Seneca  fnake  root, 
an  herb  of  the  emetic  kind,  like  the  ipecacuana  ;  Lyons  hart,  which  is  a 
fovereign  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  ferpent.  A  fpecies  of  the  fenfitive  plant 
is  alfo  found  here  ;  it  is  a  fort  of  brier,  the  ftalk  of  which  dies  with  the 
froft,  but  the  root  lives  through  the  winter,  and  (hoots  again  in  the  fpring. 
The  lighteft  touch  of  a  leaf  caufes  it  to  turn  and  cling  clofe  to  the  ftalk. 
Although  it  fo  eafily  takes  the  alarm,  and  apparently  fhrinks  from  danger, 
in  the  fpace  of  twtf  minutes  after  it  is  touched,  it  perfetftly  recovers  its  for- 
mer fituation.  The  mucipula  veneris  is  alfo  found  here.  The  rich  bot- 
toms are  overgrown  with  canes.  The  leaves  are  g.reen  all  the  winter,  and 
atford  an  excellent  food  for  cattle.  They  are  of  a  fweetifli  tafte,  like  the 
ftalks  of  green  corn,  which  they  in  many  refpedts  refemble. 

There  is  a  long  ridge  of  lime-ftone,  which,  extending  in  a  fouthwefter- 
ly  direction,  crolfes  the  whole  ftate  of  N.  Carolina.  It  crofies  Dan  rirtT 
to  the  weftward  of  the  Sawro  towns,  crolTes  the  Yadkin  about  50  miles 
N.  W.  from  Salilbury,  and  thence  proceeds  by  the  way  of  King's  moun- 
tain to  the  fouthern  ftates.  No  lime-ftone  has  been  found  to  the  eaftward 
of  that  ridge.  A  fpecies  of  rock  has  been  found  in  feveral  places,  of  which 
lime  is  made,  which  is  obvioufly  a  concretion  of  marine  fhells.  The  ftate 
is  traverfed  nearly  in  die  fame  direction  by  another  (ft-atum  of  rocks  which 
pa/Tes  near  Warrenton.  It  is  a  circumftance  worthy  of  obfervation  that 
the  fprings  of  water  on  the  northweft  fide  of  the  ridge  are  apt  to  fail  in 
dry  feafons  ;  on  the  fouthweft  fide  they  feldom  fail. 

The  river  Yadkin,  where  it  pafles  Salift)ury,  is  about  400  yards  broad, 
but  it  is  reduced  between  two  hills,  about  25  miles  to  the  fouthward  of 
that  town,  to  the  width  of  80  or  100  feet.  For  two  miles  it  is  narrow 
and  rapid,  but  the  moft  narrow  and  moft  ra])id  ))art  is  not  above  half  a  mile 
in  length.  In  this  narrow  part,  fliad  are  caught  in  the  fpring  of  tlie  year, 
by  hoop-nets,  in  the  eddies,  as  fail  as  the  ftrongeft  men  are  able  to  throw 
them  out.  Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  United  tates  a  more  eligible  fitua- 
tion for  a  large  manufacturing  town.  Boats  wit.  40  or  50  hoglheads  pafs 
eafily  from  thefc  rapids  to  Georgetown.  In  the  month  of  Auguft,  1 795, 
fome  negioes  who  were  digging  a  fand-hill  on  the  plantation  of  Major 
Walker,  about  a  mile  from  Wilmington  in  this  ftate,  difcovered  a  num- 
ber of  bonss,  and  two  teeth  of  an  extraordinary  flze.  The  teeth  meafur- 
ed  1 1;  inches  in  circumference  ;  they  were  found  1 2  feet  below  the  furface. 
Whether  they  are  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  mammoth,  remains  to  be 
afcertained.  It  has  been  a  prevailing  opinion  that  this  animal's  bones  were 
not  to  be  found  near  the  fca-coaft.  Should  the  bones  above  mentioned 
prove  to  be  thofe  of  the  mammoth,  it  will  fhew  the  error  of  this  opinion. 
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The  late  var,  by  which  North  Carolina  v/as  greatly  convulfed,  put  ^ 
ilop  to  feveral  iron  works.  At  prefent  there  are  tour  or  five  furnaces  m 
the  ftate  that  are  in  blaft,  and  a  pioportionable  number  of  forges.  There 
is  one  in  Guilford  county,  one  in  Surry,  and  one  in  Wilkes,  all  on  the 
Yadkin,  and  one  in  Lincoln.     The  quality  of  the  iron  is  excellent. 

One  paper  mill  has  lately  been  erected  at  Salem,  by  the  Moravians,  to 
great  advant;.;;e. 

'  Religion-.]  The  weftern  parts  of  this  date,  which  have  been  fettled 
■within  the  laft  40  years,  are  chiefly  inliabited  I"7y  prefoyterians  from  Penii- 
fylvania,  the  defcendants  of  people  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  are  exi 
cecdingly  attached  to  the  doftrines,  difcipline  and  ufages  of  the  churcE 
of  Scotland.  Tiiey  are  a  regukr  induftrious  people.  Almoll  al]  the  in- 
liabitants  between  tlve  Catawba  and  Yadkin  rivers  are  of  this  denomina- 
tion, and  they  are  in  general  well  lupplied  with  a  fenGMe  and  learned  min- 
iftry.  There  are  interfperfed  "Tome  fettlementi  of  Qernians,  both  Luther- 
ans and  Cnlvinifts,  but  they  haA'e  ■very  few  minilters. 

The  Moravians  have  feveral  flourifhing  fettlcments  in  this  ftate.  In 
1751,  they  purchafed  of  Lord  Granville  one  hundred  thoufand  acres  of!  ' 
land,  between  Dan  and  \  adkin  rivers,  about  10  miles  louth  of  Pdot  moun- 
tain, in  Surry  county,  and  calJcd  it  "Wachovia,  after  aii  eftate  of  Count 
Zinzendorf,  in  Aufiria.  in  I  755,  this  trad,  by  an  adl  of  affembly,  was 
made  a  feparate  pariih  by  the  name  of  Dobb's  parifli.  The  firlt  fettlement, 
called  Bcthabara,  was  begun  in  1753,  by  a  number  of  the  brethren  frond 
Pennfylvania,  in  a  very  wild,  uninhabited  country,  which,  from  that  time, 
be<;an  to  be  rapidly  lettled  -by  farmers  from  the  middle  iLitcs. 

In  1 7  ?9,. Bethany,  a  regular  village,  was  laid  out  and  fei'Jcd.  In  1 766, 
8alem,  which  is  now  the  principal  iettlement,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
"Wachovia,  was  fettled  by  a  colledioa  oftradefmen.  The  fame  conltitu- 
tion  and  regulations  are  eftabliflicd  here,  as  in  other  regular  tettlements  of 
the  united  brethren.  Befidcs,  there  are  in  Wachovia  three  churches,  one 
in  Friedl.ipd,  one  in  Friedburg,  and  another  at  Hope,  each  ot  whicll 
has  a  minillcr  of  the  brethren's  church.  Tiiele  people,  by  their  induftry 
:md  attentiim  to  various  branches  of  iwanufadure,  are  very  ufeful  to  the 
country  around  them. 

The  Friends  or  Quakei^?  have  a  fettleiwent  in  New  Garden,  in  Guil- 
ford coTmty,  and  leveral  congregations  at  Fcrquimons  and  Pafquotank- 
The  Methodifl-s  and  Baptilb  are  numerous  and  increafmg  in  the  four  low- 
er diftricts.  Bifides  the  denominations  already  mentioned,  there  is  2 
very  numerous  b;)dy  of  pcojjle,  in  this  and  in  all  the  fouthern  dates,  who 
rnnnot  ]>ro;)erly  be  clalfed  with  any  i'uS.  of  ChrilHans,  iiaving  never  made 
any  profelTion  of  ChrilKuiiity.  ,  Tiiis  cials  has  been  very  confiderably  lef- 
fened,  we  are  informed,  inconfcquence  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  Baptill  and 
Methodilt  millionaries  among  them,  who  have  colletikxl  congregations,  and 
ert'rtcd  places  for  public  woriliip  in  almoft  every  neighbourhood,  in  the 
di/lridts  of  Wilmington,  Newbcrn,  Edenton  and  Halifax. 

CoLLKGi-.s  AND  AcADKMiF.s.]  The  general  affembly  of  North  Car- 
olina, in  December,  1789,  pafled  a  law  incorporating  40  gintlemen,  five  , 
from  each  diflridt,  as  Trullees  of  the  Univerlity  of  North  Carolina. 
To  this  univerfnv  they  gave,  by  i^  Jubfequent  law,  all  the  debts  due  to  tlie 
llate,  from  fheriffs  or  other  holders  ct  public  money,  and  which  had  lieen 
due  before  the  year  1783.     They' aifo  gave  it  all  efcheuted  property 
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vitliin  the  ftate.  Whenever  the  truftecs  Hiall  have  colledcd  a  fafficient 
fiim  of  the  old  debts,  or  from  the  falc  of  efcljeatcd  property,  the  value  of 
which  is  conKderable,'  to  pay  the  expenfe,  of  erecting  buildings,  they  are 
to  fix  on  a  proper  place,  and  proceed  to  finilh  the  buildings.  A  conlider- 
able  quantity  of  land  hus  already  been  given  to  the  univei  fity.  The  gen- 
eral affembly,  in  December,  1 79 1^  loaned  five  thoufand  pounds  to  the  truf- 
fees,  to  enable  them  to  proceed  .immediately  ^vith  tlieir  buildings.  The 
triiftees  have  fixed  on  Chapel  hill,  in  Orange  county,  for  die  fite  of  the 
univerfity,  an  elevated  and  handfojnc  fituation.  The  buildings  have  iince 
been  completed,  and  the  academical  ftudies  commenced  in  January,  1 795. 
There  is  a  very  good  academy  at  Warrenton,  one  at  Nevvbcrn,  anoth- 
er at  Williamfborough  in  Granville  county,  and  three  or  four  oilicrs  ia 
the  ftate,  of  confiderable  note.     ,  ... 

Population,  Character,!  From  the  Marfiial's  return,  it  appears 
Manners  and  Customs.  \  tliat  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
year  1 791,  was  393,751,  of  whom  293,179  were  citizens.  Perhaps 
there  are  few  inftances  of  lueh  a  rapid  increafe  of  inhabitants  as  we  find  in' 
this  (late.  In  the  year  1710,  v/e  are  well  affured  that  the  number  of  in- 
habitants in  North  Carolina  did  not  exceed  6,000.  This  extraordinary 
increafe  mud  arife,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  the  migration  of  inhabitants" 
from  other  ftates,  or  from  diftant  countries ;  but  this  will  not  fully  acccuat 
for  the  prelent  ftate  of  population  in  North  Carolina.  ,  By  examining 
the  return,  we  find  there  are  i  ^7,494  white  male  inliabitants ;  we  alfo 
find  that  the  number  ef  males  under  1 6  yeafs  exceeds  the  nUmbcr  above 
16  bv  7,5 1 8,  which  is  about  one-iiin^teerith  of  the  vv^hole.  This  is  a  very 
rem.arkable  fadt,  as  it  refpeifls  the  increafe  of  the  human  fpecies.  We  find 
a  fmall  difference  in  the  ftates  of  Delaware,  Virginia  and  Georgia,  in  fa- 
vour of  thofe  under  16.  The  difference  in  Kentucky  is  fimiiar  to  that 
in  North  Carolina,  in  the  other  ftates,  the  number  above  16  is  greateft, 
and  in  the  feveral  kingdoms  in  Europe,  as  fiir  as  our  information  reaches, 
theinhabkants  above  t6  are  univerfally  much  more  numerous  than  thofe 
tinder  that  age.  The  great  difference  that  appears  in  North  Carolina  inr 
favour  of  children,  cannot  be  explained  by  fiippofing  that  the  clin;ire  is 
(ickly  ;  for  we  know  that  fuch  climates  are  equally  fatal  to  young  and  old. 
The  idea  too  of  a  fickiy  climate,  does  not  accord  with  the  prodigious  in- 
creafe of  inhabitants  in  this  ftate,  nor  v\^ith  another  fa6l:»  viz.  that  there  is 
a  confiderable  proportion  of  very  old  inhabitants  in  the  fhite.  To  explain 
this,  we  muft  obferve  that  the  hiiman  fpecies,  and  all  other  animals,  are 
found  to  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  comforts  of  life,  and  the  eafe  with' 
which  they  can  fupport  their  progeny.  Remove  the  rigors  of  an  inhof. 
pitable  climate,  and  the  more  uniform  diffuafive  to  matrimony,  the  af/nr- 
henJed  difficulty  of  fupporting  a  family,  and  the  human  fpecies  would 
double,  not  in  20  but  in  15  years.  In  North  Carolina,  neither  the  cold 
of  winter,  nor  the  heat  of  fammer,  are,  in  the  back  country,  at  all  difagree- 
able.  Land  continues  to  be  plenty  and  cheap  ;  grain  is  raifed  with  fo  much 
eafe,  and  the  troub'e  of  providing  for  cattle  in  winter  fo  trifling,  that  a 
man  fupports  his  f;imily  with  half  the  l?bour  that  is  required  in  the  cold 
climates.  Under  thtfe  advantages,  we  arc  not  to  wonder  that  peOj.lo  in 
all  ranks  of  life  fnould  many  very  young.  Wc  have  heard  of  grardnioth- 
ers  in  that  ftate  who  were  not  more  thun  2  7  vears  old. 
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The  North  Carolinians  are  moftly  planters,  and  live  from  half  a  ir.i'e 
to  three  and  four  miles  from  each  other,  on  their  plantations.  They  have 
a.  plentiful  country,  no  rtfady  market  for  their  produce,  little  intercourfe 
U'ith  flrangeis,  and  a  natural  fondnefs  for  fociety,  which  induce  them  to 
be  hofpitable  to  travellers. 

Temperance  and  induffry  have  not  heretofore  been  reckoned  among 
tlie  virtues  of  the  North  Carolinians.  The  time  which  they  wafted  in 
drinkinq,  idling  and  gambling,  left  them  very  little  opportunity  to  improve 
their  plantations  cr  their  minds.  The  improvement  of  the  former  was 
left  to  their  overfeers  and  negroes  ;  the  improvement  of  the  latter  was  too 
often  negleded. 

Time  that  is  not  employed  in  ftudy  or  ufefiil  labour,  in  every  country, 
is  generally  fpent  in  hurtful  or  innocent  exercifes,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  the  place  or  the  tafte  of  the  parties.  The  citizens  of  North  Carolina, 
were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  fpcnding  their  time  in  drinking,  or  gaming 
at  cards  and  dice,  in  cock  fighting  or  horfe  racing. 

We   are   told   that  a  ftrange   and    very  barbarous    practice    prevailed 
among  the  lower  clafs  of  people  before  the  revolution,  in  the  back  parts  of   i 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolinas,  and  Georgia  ;  it  was  called  gougin^^ 
and  was  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  man,  when  boxing,  putting  out  the 
eye  of  his  antagonift  with  his  thumb.     How  quick,  under  a  mild  govern-    , 
ment,  is  the  reformation  of  mannci-s.     We  have  lately  been  told  that  in    | 
a  particular  county,  where,  at  tlie  quarterly  court,  20  years  ago,  a  day  fel-    ; 
dom  pa/Ted  without  10  or  15  boxing  matches,  it  is  now  a  rare  thing  to    ' 
hear  of  a  fight. 

Since  the  peace  there  has  not  been  greater  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  civi- 
lized life,  made  in  any  of  the  States,  than  in  North  Carolina.  Inftead  of  j 
diflipation  and  indolence,  formerly  too  prevalent  among  the  inhabitants,  ; 
we  generally  find  an  orderly,  indultrious  people,  wha  are,  in  fome  meaf- 
iire,  indebted  for  this  reform  to  the  great  immigration  of  farmers  and  ar- 
tizans  from  Euro))e  and  the  northern  ftates,  who  have  roufed  the  fpirit  of 
induftry  among  them,  in  a  country  where  it  may  be  cultivated  and  cher-  , 
iflied  to  any  degree.  The  fchools  that  have  lately  been  erefted  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  ftate,  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  and  the  improvement  of  the  people.  Many  native  young  gen- 
tlemen, fill!  initiated  in  literature  in  fome  of  thefe  fchools,  and  finifliing 
their  education  in  Europe,  or  in  fome  of  the  northern  colleges,  have  ex- 
hibited proofs  of  genius  in  the  learned  profcflions  equal  to  molt  of  their 
porthern  brethren.  Some  of  thefe  charnt^crs  are  diftinguiflied  in  the  legifla- 
ture,  on  the  bench,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  pulpit,  doing  honour  to  this 
country. 

North  Carolina,  as  already  obferved,  has  had  a  rapid  growth.  In  the 
year  17  10,  it  contained  but  about  1,200  fcncible  men.  It  is  now,  in  point 
of  numbers,  the  fourth  ftate' in  the  Union.  During  this  amazing  progrcfs 
in  population,  which  has  been  greatly  aided  by  immigrations  from  Pcnn- 
fylvania,  Virginia,  and  otiier  ftates,  wiiile  each  has  been  endeavouring  to 
increafe  his  fortune,  the  human  mind,  like  an  unweeded  garden,  has  been 
fuffcred  to  flioot  up  in  wild  difordcr.  But  Vihcn  we  confider  tliat  during  , 
the  late  revolution,  this  ftatc  produced  many  diftinguifhed  patriots  and  pol- 
iticians, that  ftie  fcnt  her  ilioiifimds  to  the  defence  of  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  and  gave  occaJional  luccours  to  Virginia — when  ue  conCder  too 
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the  difficulties  (he  has  had  to  encounter  from  a  mixture  of  inhabitants  col- 
leded  from  different  parts,  (bangers  to  each  other,  and  inteni,  njjon  gain, 
we  (hall  find-many  things  worthy  of  praife  in  licr  general  chara6ler. 

Military  Strength. 3  By  a  law  paflcd  in  July,  179^  it  was  di- 
rected that  a  draft  of  7,331  men  (hould  be  made  in  conformity  to  the  re- 
quifition  of  Congrefs,  apportiened  to  the  numbers  in  the  refpeftive  cou'n- 
ties.  The  molt  competent  judges  in  this  (tate  e(Hmate  the  number  draft- 
ed, to  be  about  one  in  fixer  feven  of  the  whole  number  of  fenciWe  men  in 
the  ftate  ;  which  would  make  the  whole  number  of  fencible  men  about 
47,000. 

Constitution.]  By  the  conftitution  of  this  ftate,  which  was  ratifi- 
ed in  December,  1776,  all  legiflative  authority  is  veiled  in  two  diftinfl: 
branches,  both  dependent  on  the  people,  viz.  a  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, which,  when  convened  for  bufinefs,  are  ftvled  the  General  Affem- 
bly. 

The  fenate  is  compofed  of  reprefentatives,  one  from  each  county,  cho- 
fen  annually  by  ballot. 

The  houfe  of  commons  confifts  of  reprefentatives  chofen  in  the  fame 
way,  two  for  each  county,  and  one  for  each  of  the  towns  of  Edenton, 
Newbern,  Wilmington,  Salifbury,  Hilllborough,  Halifas:  and  FayetteviUe. 
The  qualifications  for  a  fenator,  are  one  year's  refidence  immediately 
preceding  his  election,  in  the  county  in  which  he  is  chofen,  and  300  acres 
of  Jand  in  fee. 

A  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  mud  have  ufiially  refided  in  the 
county  in  which  he  is  elected,  one  year  immediately  preceding  his  elec- 
tion, and  for  fix  months  (hall  have  pofTefled,  and  continue  to  poiTefs,  in  the 
county  which  he  reprefents,  not  lefs  than  1 00  acres  of  land  in  fee,  or  for 
the  term  of  his  own  life. 

A  freeman  of  2 1  years  of  age,  who  has  been  an  inhabitant  in  the  ftate 
Uvelve  months  immediately  preceding  the  day  of  any  eledtion,  and  who 
had  pofTefTed  a  freehold  of  50  acres  of  land  within  the  county  for  fix  months 
next  before,  and  at  the  day  of  eledlion,  is  entitled  to  vote  for  a  member 
of  the  fenate. 

All  freemen  of  2 1  years  of  age,  who  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  ftate 
^e  year  next  before  the  eledtion,  and  have  paid  public  taxes,  may  vote  for 
members  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 

The  fenate  and  houfe  of  commons,  when  convened,  choofe  each  their 
own  fpeaker,  and  are  judges  of  the  qualifications  and  eledions  of  their 
members.  They  jointly,  by  ballot,  at  their  firft  meeting  after  each  annujil 
eleilion,  choofe  a  governor  for  one  year,  who  is  not  eligible  to  that  office 
longer  than  three  years,  in  fix  facc^fltve  years  ;  and  who  muft  poflTefs  a 
freehold  of  more  than  i,oool.  and  have  been  an'inhabitant  of  the  ftat»above 
five  years.  They,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  at  the  fame  time,  elect  feven 
perfons  to  be  a  council  of  ftate  for  one  year,  to  advife  the  governor,  in  the 
execution  of  his  office.  They  appoint  a  treafurer  or  treafurers  for  the  ftate. 
They  triennially  choofe  a  ftate  fecretary.  They  jointly  appoint  judges  of 
the  fupreme  courts  of  law  and  equity^udges  of  admiralt)',  and  die  attor- 
ney  general  who  are  commiffioned  by  the  governor,  and  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour.  They  prepare  bills,  which  muft  be  read  three 
times  in  each  houfe,  and  be  figned  by  the  fpeaker  of  both  houfes,  before 
they  pafs  into  laws. 

Judge? 
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Judges  of  the  fupreme  court,  members  of  the  council,  judges  of  admiral- 
ty, treafurers,  fecretarics,  attorney  generals  for  the  ftate,  clerks  of  record, 
clergymen,  perfons  denying  the  being  of  a  God,  the  truth  of  the  Proteftant 
religion,  or  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  receivers 
cf  public  monies,  whofc  accounts  £:re  unfettled,  military  officers  in  aduat 
fervice,  are  all  ineligible  to  a  feat  in  either  the  fenate  or  houfe  of  com- 
mons— juliicts  of  the  peace,  being  recommended  by  the  reprefentatives^ 
are  commiflioned  by  tlje  governor,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  be- 
haviour. The  conll:itution  allov.'s  of  no  religious  eftablifhment,  the  legifla* 
ture  are  authorized  to  regulate  entails  fo  as  to  prevent  perpetuities.  A 
majority  of  both  houfes  is  neceflary  to  do  bufinefs. 

History.]     The  hiilory  of  North  Carolina  is  lefs  known  than  that 
of  any.  of  the  other  ftates.     From  the  befl:  accounts  that  hidory  affords, 
the  firfl:  permanent  fettlement  in  North  Carolina  was  made  about  the  year 
1 710  by  a  number  of  Palatines  fiom  Germany,  who  had  been  reduced  to 
circumftances  of  great  indig<?nce,i  ^y  ^  calamitous  war.     Tlie  proprietors 
of  Carolina,  knowing  that  the  value  of  their  lands  depended  on  the  ftrength 
of  their  fcttltments,  determined  to  give  every  ppllible  encouragement  to' 
fuch  emigrants.     Ships  were  nccordingly  provided  for  tlr^ir  tranfportation, 
and  inftrucflions  were  given  to  governor  Tynte  to  allow  an  hundred  acres 
of  land  for  every  man,  woman  and  child,   free  of  quit  rents,  for  the  {nil 
ten  years  ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  to  pay  one  penny  per  acre, 
annual  rent  forever,  according  to  the  ufages  and  cuftoms  of  the  province. 
Upon  their.arnvalj.governof  Tynte  granted  them  a  traft  of  land  in  North 
Carolina,  hnce  called  Albemarle  and  Bath  precincfts,  wliere  they  fettled, 
and  flattered  themfelves  with  having  found,  in  the  hideous  wilderrtefs,  a 
happy  retreat  from  the  deflations  of  a  war  which  then  raged  in  Europe. 
In  the  year  17 12,  a  dangerous  confpiracy  was  formed  by  the  Coree  and 
Tufcorora  tribes  of  Indians,  to  minder  and  e>qpel  this  infant  colony.     The 
foundation  for  this  confpiracy  is  not  known.     Probably  they  were  offend- 
ed at  the  encroachments   upon  their  hunting  ground.     They  managed 
their  confpiracy  with  great  cunning  and  profound  fecrecy.     They  furronnd- 
cd  their  principal  town  with  a  breait-work  to  fecure  their  families.     Here 
the  warriors  convened  to  the  number  of  1 200.     From  this  place  of  ren- 
dezvous they  fent  out  fmall  parties,  by  different  roads,   who  entered  the 
fettlement  under  the  malic  af  friend fliip.     At  the  change  of  the  full  moon 
all  of  them  had  agreed  to  begin  their  murderous  operations  the  fame  night. 
When  the  night  came,  they  entered  the  houfes  of  the  planters,  demanding 
provifions,  and  pretending  to  be  ofTjnded,  fell  to  murdering  men,  women 
and  children,  without  mercy  or  dillin<^ion.     One  hundred  and  thirty-fcv- 
en  fettlers,  among  whom  were  a  Swifs  baron,  and  almoft  all  the  poor  P.il- 
atine^that  had   lately  come   into  the  country,   were  flaughtercd  the  firft 
night.     Such  was  the  fecrecy  and  dif])atcb  of  the  Indians  in  this  expedi- 
tion, that  none  knew  what  had  befallen  his  neighbour,  until  the  barbarians 
had  reached  his  own  door.     Some  few,  however,  efcaped  and  gave  tiie 
alarm.     The  militia  affembled  in  arms,  and  kept  watch  day  and  night,  un- 
til the  news  of  the  fad  difafter  had  reached  the  province  of  South  Carolina. 
Governor  Craven  lofl  no  time  in  fending  a  force  to  their  relief.     The  af- 
femhly  voted  4,oool.  for  the  fervico  of  tlie  war.     A  body  of  600  militia,   • 
under  tlic  command  of  Col.  Barnwell,  and  366  Indians  of  different  tribes, 
with  different   commanders,  marched  with  great  expedition,  through  a 

hideous 
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hidcdns  wilJerricfs,  to  their  ;dT.l1:ar.ct.  In  their  fixfl  encounter  wuli  liie 
Indians,  they  killed  300  and  took  100  j.-rifone.rs.  After  this  defeat,  t'ii 
Tufcaroriis  retreated  tc  thsir  fortified  toivn,  uhich  wiis  niortly  after  fuc- 
rer.dcred  to  Col.  Barnwell.  In  this  ex.]>edition  it  ^';:i  cjmiiutcd  that  near 
i  -fhoufand  Tufiaror^s  v/cfe  killed,  wounded  and  taken.  The  rem;'.int".t!r 
of  the  tribe  foon  after  abandoned  theit  country,  and  j«jincd  the  Five  f\A- 
tions,  with  whom  they  have  ever  fincf  rffraained.  After  this,  the  infr.nt 
colony  rerhaincd  in  peace,  Jind  continued  to  fiourifli  under  the  gencntl  gov 
ernment  of  South  Carolin<1,  till  about  the  year  1729,  when  feven  of  tlie 
proprietors,  for  a  valuable  confiu'eration,  vedcd  their  property  and  iurifd  e- 
tion  in  the  crown,  and  the  colony  v/as  ereftcd  into  a  Icpnrate  province,  by 
the  name  of  North  Carolina,  and  its  prefent  limits  eibbliflied  by  an  order 
cf  George  II.  From  this  period  to  the  revolution  in  1776,  the  hiar.ry 
,  of  North  Carolina  is  iinpubiifned,  and  of  courfe  unknown,  except  to  thofe 
who  have  had  acccfs  to  the  records  of  the  province.  Some  of  the  moll 
ln)portant  events  tliat  have  fince  taken  place,  Ivave  been  already  mentioned 
in  the  gcncraf  hiftory  of  the  United  Spates. 

I.rj?  of  Governors  Ji"c^  the  Reiiolulnn. 

Richard  Cafwell  was  at  the  head  of  the  i^ovemment  from  the  Cnnver- 
tion  in  1775  to  April  1777,  under  the  authority  of  the  Provincial  Cor,- 
vcntionsi 

Governor'i 
Richard  Cafwell      from      A-pril   1777       to      April    1780 
Abner  Nafh  April  1780  Apjil   1781 

Thomas  Burke  1 781  1782. 

Alexander  Martin  1782  1785 

Richard  Cafwell  1785  1787 

Samuel  Johnifnhe  November  1787  November  I7!:>9 
Alexander  Martin  November  1789  Decenib'^r  1702 
Richard  Dubbs  Spaight  Dec.  1792  December  1795 
Samuel  Alh  1795 

Dr.  Hugh  Willianifon,  it  is  faid,  is  employed  in  writing  the  hilloiy  of 
this  ftate. 


TENNESSEE.* 

Situation  and  Extf.nt# 

Miles 
Lenath    400!     ,  f    6*  ?o' and  16=  ,^0' W.  longitude. 

Breallth    104I     ''=''^''""    135°  and  36°  30'  N.  l:-.titude. 

•  f)  OUNDED  north,  by  Kentucky  and  part  cf  Vir- 

BouNDARiEs.]    ^  ^.^._  eaft,  by  North  Carolina  ;  fouth,  by  Sowtl* 

Carolina  er  Georgia  ;  weft,  by  the  MilTifippi.  wiiich  fepar:itcs  it  from  die 

Spanilh  province  of  Louifia.na.  Civil 

*  The  following  account  of  tl^.is  naw  State  is  coneiled  and  improved  by   valuabis 

information  obligingly  communicated  to  thft  autlioi  iy  Coveruvw  Blount,  at  latt  at 

Miich,  1796. 
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Civil  DivinoNs  and  Population.]  This  State,  creAed  and  01^ 
ganizcd  this  year  (1796)  is  divided  into  three  diftricts,  and  11  counties, 
wKofe  names  and  population,  according  to  a  ccnfus  taken  at  the  clofe  of 
the  year  1795,  arc  as  follows,  viz. 

Counties. 
c   .  rWalhington 
S%  J ''>ul]iTan> 
is  "=   J  Greene 
^       (_Hawkins 
a    .  rKnox 

f  :i  VSevicr 
5^"°  (_BIount 
o  ^  {  Davidfon 

7.§ 


11 


Slave*. 

Total  No.  Iiihat. 

978 

10,105 

111 
466 

8,457 
7,638 

2,472 

2.365 

776 

13,331 

1^573 
7,840 

129 
183 

3»578 
2,816 

99? 

1,076 

3>6i3 
6,370 

^98 

1,941 

(.  TenneiTee 

TctaJ        [       ro,6ij        \  77,262 

Free  whrte  males  r6  years  and  upwards,  including  heads  of  familicF, 
16,179.  ^^^^  white  males  under  16  years  19,944.  Females  (free} 
29,554.     All  other  free  ptrfons  973.     Qwalilied  voters  9,066. 

li^a/Jjington  and  Hamikon  Dilhids  are  lituated  upon  the  waters  of  thf 
rivers  Hollton  and  C4inch,  and  the  latter  bounded  fouth  by  the  river  Ten- 
ncflec.  Mero  Diftridt  lies  upon  the  waters  of  Cumberland  River.  The 
two  former  diftrids  are  divided  from  the  latter  by  an  uninhabited  country 
of  9 1  miles  in  extent ;  that  is,  from  the  Block-houfes  at  the  point  formed 
by  the  juniftion  of  the  river  Clinch  with  tlie  Tenneflee,  called  Soutk'wejl 
Point  to  Fort  Blount  upon  Cumbeiiand  river.  Through  this  traft  a  waggon, 
road  was  opened  in  the  fjmmer  of  1795. 

In  1 765,  there  were  but  about  10  families  lettled  weft  of  the  Kanhawa-. 
So  many  had  joined  them  in  1773,  that  the  fctliemcnt  weft  of  the  Kanha- 
wa was  credled  into  a  county,  and  in  1776,  fubdivided  into  three  coun- 
ties. By  an  enumeration  of  the  people  made  by  the  captains  of  militia, 
companies,  on  the  laft  Saturday  in  July,  1791,  under  an  order  from  gov- 
ernor Blount,  the  number  of  inhabitants  appeared  to  be  35,691  ;  and  un- 
der the  authority  of  an  "  Aft  providing  for  the  enumeration  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  of  America  fouth  of  the  river 
Ohio,"  pafled  July  11,  1795,  a  fecond  enumeration  was  made  in  the  fuc- 
ccedlng  months  of  Odober  and  November,  by  the  Iheriffs  of  the  refpecfHve 
counties,  by  which  it  appeared, as  ftatcd  in  the  foregoing  table,  that  tlie  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  had  increafed  to  77,262.' 

The  inhabitants  of  this  State  emigrated  chiefly  from  Pennfylvania,  and 
that  part  of  Virginia  that  lies  weft  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  anceftors  of 
tlicfc  people  were  generally  of  the  Scotch  nation,  fome  of  whom  emigra- 
ted fiiil  to  Ireland,  and  from  thence  to  America.  A  few  Germans  and 
Englilh  arc  intermixed.  The  proportion  of  the  whites  to  the  blacks  in 
this  Uiftrift,  is  as  fcven  to  one.  In  1788,  it  was  thought  there  were  20 
white  peifons  to  one  negro. 

Climate.]  Moderate  and  hcaJtliy.  In  the  traft  lying  between  the 
Great  Ifland,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  Kanh.iwa,  the  fumnurs  are  remark- 
ably cool,  and  the  air  rather  moii^.    Sonthweft  of  this,  as  far  as  the  Indiaa 

townsr 
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tnwns,  nnd  on  the  weflcrn  fide  of  die  Cumberland  Mountain^.,  the  ciiniitte 
is  much  warmer,  ajn/d  the  iixil  better  adapt'.d  to  the  productions  of  the  li'uih- 
ern  ftatcs,  fueh  as  tobacco,  cotton  and  indigo. 

The  diieafes  to  which  the  adult  inliabitiuits  are  mofl  liable,  are  pleyri- 
^es,  rheumatifms*  and  rarely  agues  and  fevers.  So  healthy  hare  b'.-en  the 
inhabiunts,  tluu  from  the  fiifl  fettlement  of  the  counfy,  to  1788,  not  a 
fingicphylician  had  fettled  among  them.  It  is  to  the  inhabitants  a  retrl 
advantage,  that  they  are  aimoft  beyond  the  reach  of  th(<fe  luxuries  vhicH 
are  enjoyed,  and  thofe  epidemical  difcafes  whicli  are  coofcquently  ftvovientj 
in  populous  towns  on  the  fea-coaft.  An  inhabitant  of  this  diftrift  writes^ 
"  Our  phyficians  ate,  a  fine  climate,  healthy,  robr.fi:  rriothers  and  fathers, 
plain  and  plentiful  diet,  and  enou^-^h  of  exercife.  There  is  not  a  rcj^ular 
bred  phyJ'dan  rcfiding  in  the  whole  diftrift."  Phyficians  have  fncc  fet«- 
tied  in  this  country. 

"  The  piercing  northerly  winds  that  prerail  curing  the  winter  in  tl-.e 
Atiantic  States,  feldom  moleft  the  inhabitants  on  Cuniberlnnd  River  ;  for 
they  have  no  great  mountains  to  the  northward  or  wefiwp.rd.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  Atkmtic  States  arc  alfo  fubjc6t  to  fudden  changes  in  the  at- 
jTK){pli.ere,  arifing  from  their  ricinity  to  the  ocean.  The  air  that  comes 
from  the  fuiface  of  the  lea,  eipecially  from  the  warm  gti'ph  fti earn  in  win- 
ter, muft  be  very  different  m  its  temperature  from  the  air  that  comes  acrofs- 
cold  and  high  mountains  ;  but  tiie  great  diftance  bet\veen  the  Cumberland 
fettlers  and  the  ocean,  considering  that  many  great  mountains  intervene, 
effeihially  fecures   them  againft  die  bad  effects  of  thofe  fudden  changes* 

1^  Northeailerly  ftorms  never  reach  tiiis  country. 

"  Other  circumftances  prefent  themfelves,  by  V/hich  v;e  may  account 
for  the  remarkr.bie  healkhinefs  of  this  country.  JLime-ftone  is  common  on 
fcotli  Cdes  of  Cumberland  Mountain.  There  are  no  (lagnant  v/aters  ;  and 
this  is  certainly  one  of  the  reafons  why  the  inhabitants  are  liot  affcfted  v,-ith 
thofe  biiio'js  and  intermitting  fevers,  which  are  fo  frequent,  and  often  fatal, 
near  the  fame  latitude  on  the  coaft  in  the  fouthern  States.  Whether  it 
proceeds  from  the  goodnefs  of  the  water,  the  purity  of  the  air,  the  temper- 
ature of  the  climate,  or  whatever  may  have  been  the  caufe,  the  inhabit- 
ants ha-^'e  certainly  been  remarkably  healthy,  e\'er  fincc  they  fettled  on  the 
waters  of  Cumberland  river."     [^Gcvsrncr  Bl:>unt,'\ 

RtvERs  AND  MouNTAiKo.]  Thete  are  few  countries  fo  well  water- 
ed as  this,  with  rivers  and  creeks.     The  principal  rivers  arc,  the  Mifi-.fippi, 

hi  which  conftitutes  its  weftern  boundary,  the  Tenneffee,  Cumberland,  Kol- 
fton,  CHnch  ;  and  the  Wolf,  Hatchee,  Forked,  Deer,  Obeon,  Rcelfoct, 
vhich  pafs  tlyough  tlie  part  called  The  Broken  Ground,  into  the  MiiTiiippi, 
The  Tenntjfee,  called  by  the  French  Cherokee,  and  abfardly  by  other?, 
the  Hogohege  river,  is  the  largeil  branch  of  the  Ohio.  It  rifcs  in  the 
mountains  of  Virginia,  latitude  37°  ;  and  purfues  a  courfe  of  about  1,000 
miles  fouth  and  fouthweft,  nearly  to  latitude  34°,  receiving  from  both  fides 
a  number  of  large  tributary  ftreams.  It  then  wheels  about  to  the  north, 
in  a  circuitous  courfe,  and  mingles  with  the  Ohio,  nearly  60  miles  from 
its  mouth.  From  its  entrance  into  the  Ohio,  to  the  Mvfcle  flioals,  250 
miles,  the  current  is  very  gentle,  and  the  river  deep  enough,  at  all  frafons, 
for  the  largeft  row  boats.  The  Mufcle  flioals  are  about  2C  miles  in  length. 
At  this  place  tlie  river  fpreads  to  the  width  of  tliree  miie",  and  forips  a 
cumber  of  iflands,  and  is  of  difficult  paffage,  except  when  iliere  is  a  i^f,^:)l 
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in  the  river.  From  thefe  iTioals  to  the  IVhirl  ox  Such,  the  place  w*cre'  tRe 
river  breaks  through  the  Great  Ridge,  or  Cumbeiland  Mountain,  is  250 
miles,  the  navigation  all  the  way  excellent. 

The  Cumberland  Moumain,  in  its  whole  extent,  from  the  Great  Kanha- 
wa  to  the  TennefTec,  conf.fts  of  the  moft  ftupendous  piles  of  craggy  rocks 
of  any  mountain  in  the  wcftetn  country.  In  feveral  parts  of  it,  for  mile?, 
it  is  inaccefiible  even  to  the  Indians  on  foot.  In  one  place  particularly,, 
near  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  there  is  a  mod  remarkable  ledge  of  rocks, 
of  about  30  miles  in  length,  and  200  faet  thick,  Ihewing  a  perpendicular' 
face  to  the  S.  E.  more  noble  and  grand  than  any  artificial  fortirication  in 
the  known  world,  and  apparently  equal  in  point  of  regularity.  Through 
this  Itupendous  pile,  according  to  a  modern  hj'pothefis,  had  the  waters  of 
all  the  upper  branches  of  the  TennefTee  to  force  their  way.  The  attempt 
would  have  been  impraiflicable  at  any  other  pU'je  than  the  one  mentioned^ 
for  more  tha^n  loo  iwiles  ea(tward!-y>  Here  then  feems  to  have  been  the 
chafm,  left  by  the  Creator,  to  convey  off  thofe  waters,  which  mult  other- 
wife  have  oversowed,  a'wl  rendered  ufckfs  a  va^ltra^5t  of  valuable  country, 
encompafTed  within  the  mountains. 

The  JVhirl  as  it  is  callt'.!:,  is  in  about  latitude  55°^  It  is  reckoned  a 
greater  curiofity  thanthe  burlHng  of  the  Patomak  through  the  Blue  Ridge, 
which  is  fo  inimitably  dcfcribed  by  Mr.  JcfFerfon.  Th.e  river,  which  a 
f(^v  miles  above  is  half  a  mile  wide,  is  here  comprefied  to  the  width  of 
about  100  yards.  Juft  as  it  enters  the  mountain,  a  large  rock  projeifl^s- 
fcom  the  northern  fl^ore,  in  an  oblique- dire^Ttion,  which  renders  the  bed  cf 
the  river  ftiU  narrower,  and  caufes  a  fudden  bend  ;  the  water  of  the 
river  is  of  courfe  thrown  w.idi  great  rapidity  againft  the  fouthern  fliore, 
whence  it  rebounds  around  the  point  of  the  rock,  and  prodiiccs  the  whirlv 
which  is  abnut  80  yards  irv,  circumference.  Canoes  have  often  beer*  . 
carried  into  this  whirl,  and  efcaped  by  the  dexterity  of  the  rowers,  with- 
out d'amacje.  In  lefs  than  a  mjle  below  the  v/hirl,  the  river  fpreads  into, 
its  common  width,  and,  except  Mufcle  flioals,  already  mentioned,  flows 
beautiful  and  placid,  till  it  mingles  with  the  Ohio. 

Six  miles  above  the  whirl  are  the  Chiccamogga  towns,  oa  the  banks  of 
tlie  river,  and  of  a  large  creek  of  the  fame  name.  From  thefe  towns  t» 
the  mouth  of  the  HiwafTee,  is  60  miles  by  water,  and  about  40  by  land. 
This  river  is  a  fduth  branch  of  the  Tenneflec,  and  the  only  one  of  confc- 
quence,  and  pafies  through  tlie  Cherokee  towns.  It  Is  navigable  till  it 
penetrates  the  mountains  on  its  fouth  fide.  Up  this  river,  in  thefe  moun- 
tains, a  mirre  has  been  difcovered,  and  pre  taken,  from  which  it  is  faid 
gold  was  cxtra(5led  by  an  artift,  while,  the  Bridlh  were  in  pofi'eflion  cf 
Georgia.  It  is  certaiir  but  few  Indi.ins  k now.  the  fpot,  and  thofe  who  do 
are  very  anxious  to  k«ei)  it  a  fecret-  The  gentleman  who  gave  tht 
author  this  information,  has  been  within  view  of  the  place.  The  moun- 
tain is  very  high  and  barren,  and  has  leveral  of  the  ap'pearances  defcribed 
by  mineralifts.  The  difcovcry  was  made  by  means  of  the  river's  under- 
miniog  the  bafc  of  a  large  clitF  or  Ipur  of  the  mountain,  which  occalioncd 
a  great  column  of  the  earth  or  rock  to  tumble  into  tlie  river.  This  dif- 
rupture  difcovered  the  vein  of  yellow  metal  at  a  great  depth.  The 
climate,  the  fine  fprings,  and  fertile  plains,  render  the  banks  of  this  river  a 
moft  delightful  place  of  feitlement.  From,  a  branch  of  tl^e  Hi\v;iflce,  called 
Ami>Ia.  there  is  but  a  fliort  portage  to  a  branch  of  tlue  Mobile,  and  the 
roaU  all  the  dillance  firm  and  levci  Palling 
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Paffing  -up  the  Tenneflcc,  60  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hiwaflee, 
you  come  to- the  mouth  of  Pelcfon  or  Clinch  river,  35  miles  below  Knox- 
viile.  This  river  rifcs  in  Virginia,  and  coiti('s  in  from  the  norih,  and  is 
large  and  navig;ib!e  for  boats  upwards  of  200  miles,  rcccivin^^  in  its  courfe, 
befides  inferior  llreams,  Powell's  and  Emerie's  rivei^s,  the  furmer  of  wiiich 
is  nciii-ly  as  large  as  the  main  river,  and  is  boatable  100  miles-  This  river 
runs  through  Powell's  "i^allev,  an  excellent  tiaft  of  country,  abounding 
Avith  hue  firings.  ■ 

From  the  Fckfon  to  the  junction  of  the  Holdon  and  Tenneflee,  is 
computed  40  miles.  The  HoUion  is  tlie  branch  v,hich  formerly  gave  its 
name  to  the  raa-in  river,  not  from  i:s  lizc,  but  from  its  notoriety,  having 
on  its  banks  a  vail  number  of  Indian  villages,  aad  the  chief  to\vn  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  called  Chota,  and  was  therefore  called  Cherokee  river  ; 
but  the  name  of  Tenneflee  has  of  late  obtained.  It  rifes  in  Virginia,  and 
tmjjties  into  die  Tenneflee  22  m.iles  below  Knoxville,  and  receives  in  its 
courfe  the  waters  of  Watauga,  French  Broad,  Nolichuckey,  Great  and 
Little  Pigeon,  and  Little  river.  It  crofi'es  the  vallej^  at  nearly  right 
angles  witli  the  mountains,  and  has  on  its  banks  a  number  of  beautiful 
plains,  which  are  chiefly  improved  as  corn-fields  by  the  Indians.  In 
1  788,  the  wKites  had  advanced  their  il'ttlements  within  ten  miles  of  the 
liidlan  vili.iges.  Forty  miles  from  the  Tenneifee,  up  the  Holilon  branch, 
comes  in  Ficnch  Broad,  4  or  500  yards  wide  ;  thence  purfuing  the 
Holfton  200  miles,  you  come  to  Long  Kland,^  which  was  the  higheO: 
r-avigation  ufed  in  1788;  thence  about  100  miles  is.  the  fource  of  the 
river., 

"  The  higheft  poin-t  of  nangation  upori  tliis  river,  now,  is  TcUko  Bhch- 
houfe,  whicV  ftands  upon  its  north  bank  immediately  oppofite  the  remains 
of  Fort  Louden,  and  is  computed  at  900  miles,  according  to  its  me- 
anders above  its  mout^i.  .  Teilico  Blockhoufe  is  32  miles  fcuth  of 
Knoxville,  and  Jias  proved  a  very  advantageous  military  poft  ever  fince 
it  was  erefbed  in  the  yeaj-  1794  ;  ajid  lately  it  has  alio  been  eftabHflied 
by  the  United  States  a.s  a  trading  pull  with  Indians,  under  the  direclion 
cf  James  Bycrs,  jun.  of  Springfield,  Maflachufctts."      \^Gov.  liliunt.'] 

One  mile  below  Lorig  Ifland, comes  in  North  Holflon  ;  and  20  miles 
above  it,  the  Watauga  ;  the  former  is  looyard^^  wide  at  its  mouth,  and, 
■with  a  fmal!  expenfe,  might  be  made  iiivigable  to  Campbell's  Sahnes,  70 
miles  further  up.-  On  the  banks  of  the  Holfcon  are  many  mines  of  iron 
ore,  of  the  belt  land,  fome  of  which  have  been  opened  and  worked  to 
advantage  ;  and  enough  raight  he  made  to  fupply  the  v/hole  wefl:a-n  coun- 
try ;  and  thefe  mine^  are  the  more  valuable,  as  there  is  fiid  to  be  none  of 
this  ore  near  the  MilTifippj,  and  very  little  north  of  the  Ohio.  "  The 
Holrton  is  navigable  for  boats  of  25  tons  as  high  as  the  mouth  of  the 
North  Fork,  upwards,  of  1 00  miles  ;  at  which  place  Mr.  David  Rofs  has 
eredted,  in  part,  and  is  corr.pkting,  iron-works  upon  a  large  fcale.  At  its 
mouth,  on  the  north  fide,  (lands  Foti  Gro'ingerJ"  {^Gov.  Bloun/.']  In  the 
Tenneflee  and  its  upper  branches,  are  great  numbers  of  fiih,  fome  of  which 
are  very  large  and  of  an  excellent. flavour. 

The   head  waters  of  the  Great  Kanhawa  are  in  the  weflern  part  of 

Nortli  Carolina,  in  the  moll  eaftern  lidge  of  the  Allegany  or  A;^palachian 

Mountains,  and  fouth  of  the  36th  degree  of  latitude.      Its  head  branches 

encircle  thofe  of  the  Holfton,  from  which  they  are  feparatcd  by  the  Iron 
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Monntarin,  through  which  it  yiaffes  ten  miles  above  the  lead  mines  ;  thence 
/k-erii-fg  its  courfe  along  the  foot  of  the  Allegany  Mountain,  until  it  receives. 
Little  river  from'thg  eaii^,  it  turns  to  the  north,  which  is  its  general  courfe 
till  it  meets  the  Ohio.  About  60  miles  from  Little  river,  it  receives 
Oreen  Brrar  river  from  the  eaft,  which  is  the  only  conGderable  tributary 
ftveara  in  all  that  diftancc.  About  40  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Green 
Briar  rrver  (in  Virginia)  in  the  Kanhawa,  is  a  remarkable  cataraft.  A 
]arge  rock,  a  little  elevated  in  the  middle,  croffcs  the  bed  of  the  river, 
.ever  which  the  water  ftoots  and  falls  about  50  feet  perpendicularly,  ex- 
,cept  at  one  fide,  where  the  defcent  is  more  gradual. 

"  Cumberland  river,  formerly  called  Sha'tvartee,  and  by  the  French, 
Shovatwn,  difchargts  its  waters  into  the  Ohio,  ten  miles  above  the  mbuth 
of  the  Tenneflee,  and  rs  navigable  for  large  ve/Fi:ls  to  Nafhvilic,  and  from 
*  t-lience  to  the  mouth  of  Obed's  river.  The  Caney  Fork,  Ilarpeth,  Stone's 
river,  Red  river,  and  Obed's  river,  are  branches  of  the  Cumberland,  fomc 
of  tliera  n-avigable  a  great  diifance  \v^, 

"  Wolf,  Hatchee,  Forked,  Deer,  Obion,  and  Reerfoot  rivers  difchargc 
tliemfelves  immediately  into  tlic  Milfrli'pi:)!.  Thcfe  rivers  in  general  are 
deep,  flow  with  a  gentle  current,  arad  are  unincumbered  with  rccl^  and 
rapids  ;  moft  of  them  have  exceedingly  rich  low  grounds,  at  the  extremity 
oi  which  is  a  fecond  bank,  as  on  moft  of  the  lands  of  the  MifSfippi. 
Befid«s  thefe  rivers,  there  are  feveral  fmaller  ones,  and  innumerable  creeks*, 
ibme  of  which  are  navigable  ;  in  fhort,  there  is  hardly  a  f]>ot  in  this  coun- 
try which  is  upwards  of  20  miles  diftant  from  a  navigable  ftream."  [^Gov, 
Blount.'} 

It  would  take  a  volume  to  dcfcrlbe  particularly  the  mountains  of  this. 
{?ate,  above  half  of  which  is  covered  with  thofe  which  are  uninhabitable, 
Konie  of  thefe  mountains,  particularly  the  Cumberlaml  or  Great  Laurel 
Ridge,  ate  the  moft  ftupeudous  piles  In  the  United  States,  and  occupy 
a  part  of  the  yninhabited  country  between  Waihington  and  Hamilton 
oifiriifts,  and  the  diftrift  of  Mero  ;  and  between  the  two  lirft  mentioned 
.drftrifls,  and  the  ftate  of  Kentucky.  They  abound  with  ginfeng,  and 
ftone  coal.  Clinch  Mountain  is  fouth  of  thefe  ;  iij  which  Burk's  Garden 
and  Morris'  Nob  might  be  defciibed  as  curiofities.  This  mountaia 
divides  the  waters  of  Holfton  and  Clinch  rivers. 

Stone,  Yellow,  Iron,  Bald,  and  Unaka  Mountain?,  adioining  each 
other,  form  the  eaftern  boundary  of  the  ftatc.  Their  direc^tion  is  ni.vj-ly 
northcaft  and  fcuthwcft.  The  Iron  Mountain  extends  from  near  the  lead 
mines,  on  the  Kanhawa  through  the  Cherokee  country,  to  tlie  fouth  of 
Chota,  and  terminates  near  the  fources  of  the  Mobile,  The  caverns  and 
cafcades  in  thefe  mountains  are  innumerable. 

Animals.]  A  few  years  fince,  this  country  abounded  with  large 
herds  of  wild  cattle,  improperly  called  buffaloes  ;  but  the  improvidcat  o^- 
il'1-difpofcd  among  the  firft  fettlers,  have  deftroyed  multitudes  of  them  out 
of  mere  wantonnefs.  They  are  ftill  to  be  found  on  fomc  of  the  fouth 
branches  of  Cumbi  rland  river.  Elk  or  moofe  are  feen  in  many  places, 
chiefly  among  the  m.ountains.  The  deer  are  become  comparatively  fcarccj 
fo  that  no  pcrfon  makes  a  bufmefs  of  hunting  them  for  their  flcins  only. 
Enough  of  bears,  panthers,  wild-qats,  and  wolves  yet  remain.  Beavers^ 
imifiaats,  and  otiefs  ate  ca'usht  in  plenty  in  the  upper  branches  of  Curn- 
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t  isrland  and  Kentucky  rivers.  Racoons,  foxes,  and  fquirrels  abound ; 
as  do  pheafants,  partridges,  pigeons,  fwans,  wild  turkies,,ducks,  and  geele. 
"  The  rivers  are  well  flocked  widi  all  kinds  of  freih  water  fifh  ;  among 
which  are  the  trout,  perch,  cat-iifh,  bufFaloe-filh,  red  horfe,  eels,  &c. 
Some  cat-fifh  have  been  caught  that  weighed  upwards  of  one  hundred 
pounds  ;  and  the  wcftern  waters  being  more  clear  amd  pure  than  the 
i^aftern  rivers,  tlie  lilli  are  in  the  fame  degree  more  firm  and  favoury  to 
the  tafte."      IGov.  Blount.^ 

The  mammoth,  the  king  of  the  land  animals,  was  formerly  an  inliabit- 
ant  of  this  country,  as  appears  from  his  bones,  which  have  been  dug  up  by 
labourers  at  Campbell's  Salines,  on  North  Holfton,  when  linking  falt-pits. 
They  were  from  three  to  feven  fe^t  below  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

Salin£s,   MiNE-s,  Springs,   &c.]     Campbell's   SaHnes,   mentioned 

above,  are  on  the  upper  branches  of  xke  Tennefiee.     The  traft  which 

y   contains  thcfe  falines  is  a  great  natunJ  curiofity.     It  was  difcovered  by 

Capt.  Charles  Campbell,  about  1745,  w^ho  v^fas  one  of  the  firft  explorers 

of  the  weftern  country.     In  1753,  ^^  procured  a  patent  for  it  from  tiit; 

governor  of  Virginia.     His  fon  the  late  Gen.  William  Campbell,  the  fame 

Who  behaved  fo   gallantly  in  the  American  v/ar  i-n  the  years   1780  and 

1781,  became  owner  of  it  on  his  d«ath.     But  it  was  not  till  the  time  of 

^is  death,  when  lldt  was  very  fcarce  2nd  dear,  that  -fait  water  was  difcov- 

ered  and  fak  made  by  a  poor  mair.     Since  thit  time,  under  t!ie  diredlion 

of  Col.  Arthur  Campbell,  it  has  been  improved  to  a  confiderable  extent, 

■and  many  thoufaiids  of  inhabitants  are  fupplied  from  it,   with  fait  of   a 

fiiperior  quality,  and  at  a  low   price.     The   trait  confifts  of  abcat  300 

acres  of  llat  marfh  land,  of  as  rich  a  foil  as  can  be  imagined.     In  this  flat, 

i    pits  are  funk,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fait  water.     The  beft  Is  found  from 

30  to  40  feet  deep  ;   after   palling  through  the  rich  foil  or  mud,  from  fix 

to  ten  feet,  you  come  to  a  very  brittle  lime-ftone  rock,  with  cracks  or 

chafms,  through  which  the  fait  water  ilTues  into  tlie  pits,  whence  it  is  drawn 

I     by  buckets,  and  put  into  the  boilers,  which  are  placed  in  furnaces  adjoin- 

I    ing  the  pits.     The  hills  that  Hiixound  this  flat  are  covered  with  fine  tim- 

[     bcr,  and  not  far  diflant,  a  coal  mine  has  been  difco-vered. 

"  This  country  is  well  fupplied  wicli  fpfings  of  the  pureft  lime-ftone 
water.  Salt  licks*  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Iron  ore 
abounds  in  the  diftrifts  of  Walhington  and  Hamilton,  and  fine  ftreams  to 
put  iron-works  in  operation-  Iron  ore  is  lately  difcovered  upon  the  fouth 
of  Cumberland  river,  about  30  miles  below  Nalhvi'le,  where  a  furnace  is 
now  erefling.  Several  lead  mines  have  been  difcovered,  and  one  upon 
French  Broad  has  been  worked  5  the  ore  produced  75  per  cent  in  pure 
lead. 

"  The  Indians  teacli  a  belief,  that  there  are  rich  fiker  mines  In  Cum- 
berland Mountain,  but  canr.ct  be  tempted  to-  difcovcr  any  of  them  to  xhs! 
white  people. 

"  Ores 

*  The  ternr;  Sa/f  Lick  and  Sah  S!fri^/g  are  ufed  fynonymouflv,  lut  improperly,  a? 
the  former  differs  from  the  latter  in  that  it  is  a>j.  The  term/7r>6is  derived  from  tlic 
•circumltance  of  animals  coining  and  ticking  up  the  particles  of  fait  vvliich  are  lodged 
■on  the  luvface  of  the  ground.  Wells  I'link  in  fuch  places,  yield  water  ftrongly  itn- 
J)fegnated  with  fait,  and  from  whicli  that  article  is  made.  "  The  Big  Lick  in  Vir- 
^gia,  is  a  jcind  of  fwamp  containing  fsveral  acre?)  ami  tJged  with  fever*!  fprin^t" 
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•'  Ores  and  (prings  ftrongly  impregnated  with  fulphur  are  found  in 
various  p-jits  of  the  country.  Saltpetre  caves  are  numerous,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  this  yt;:*  (1795)  fcveral  tons  of  faltpetre  have  b6'.n  fent  to  tlic 
Atlantic  markets. 

'♦  On  the  waters  of  French  Broad  river,  Is  a  fine,  large,  clear,  medicinal 
warm  fnring.  Numbers  of  i^eifons  from  the  Carblinas,  Georrin,  and  the 
foutliern  parts  of  Virginia,  have  experienced  its  faiutary  efietfls  in  various 
complaints.  When  tlie  improved  Itate  of  the  country  Hull  afford  fuHi- 
c'.cnt  accommodations,  this  fpring  will  probably  be  as  much  refcrted  to  as 
thofe  of  the  back  parts  of  Virginia,  being  more  convenient  to  the  foutliern 
n-.itcs,  and  equally  efficacious  in  healing  difeafes.  The  heat  of  tlic  wr.t<.r 
ia  fuch,  that  at  fird  f^oing  into  it,  it  is  hardly  fupportabie."  [^Gov.  Bkuut.'] 
Soil,- VEGETAisLr,  Productions,")  "  Tl^e  foil  is  luxuiiant,  and 
AND'  CcT'MErvCC.  J  produces  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo, 

Indi;in  corn,  henip,  flax,  riCe?  wheat,  ry,  oats,  barley,  and  all  kinds  of 
vege'cablcs  in  the  higheil;  perfecflion.  In  fliort,  this  (iiite  will  produce,  i» 
great  perfedion,  e\",Ty  plant,  vegetable,  vine,'  and  grain,  which  grow  in 
any  of  the  United  fitates.  T):e  ufual  crop  of  cotton  is  <Soo  pounds  to 
the  acre  ;  the  llapl':  is  long  and  line.  They  gatlier  from  60  to  80  bulhcls 
/>f  c-orn  on  an  acre  of  ground!  It  is  afTertcd,  however,  that  the  lands  en 
the  fmall  rivers  that  run  into  the  Mifflhppi,  have  a' decided  preference  to 
thofe  on  the  Cumberland  rivtv,  for  the  produftion  of  cotton,  rice,  an:l 
indigo."      [Got'.  Blount, "y 

The  face  of  the  country;  ip  the  neighbourhood  of  Nafhvilk,  is,  in 
general,  le^'el,  and  the  foil  verv  rich,  eqnal  to  any  other  part  of  America, 
".and  produces  in  abundance  every  thing  that  can  be  expcded  from  fo 
temperate  a  climate  and  To  rich  a  foil.  This  part  of  the  coiirtry  is  well 
M'stcred  by  the  rivers  Ttiine/Tec  and  Cumberland,  and  \}^i\\  bianrhcs. 
iioth  of  thde  riveis  empty  into  the  Ohio  ihcriiy 'after  they  pafs  tire  north 
bonndary  of  the  lUite.  As  the  waters  of  the  CnmbcrlinJ  fiom  rJafliville, 
and  of  tlie  Tenneffec  from  the  Mufclc  Hioais  to  the  Ohio,  are  navigable 
to  tiie  Ohio  and  Miinlippi,  the  people  of  courfc,  who  live  in  this  tr 
the  ::d;acent  country,  have  th£  fame  advanta-^.es  of  water  conveyance 
ibr  tvaiie,  ;;s  tl'ofe  v.ho  live  on  the  Ohio  or  Milfifippi,  to  New  Orleans 
<>«■  elfi where.  BrfJdes,  tiiere  is  another  probable  avenue  tiirough  wliich 
trade  will  be  carried  on  vith  this  aud  the  adjaccht  country,  which  is  Jrom 
Mobile,  up  the  waterr  of  the  Mobile  ri^xr  as  far  as  it  is  navigable,  thence 
bv  a  land  carriage  of  about  ijo  miles  at  nioll,  to  Ocochappo  Creek,  \,  iiicli 
empties  into  the  Teiinelfee  at  the  lovvcr  end  of  the  Mtifcle  Hioals.  Tli .' 
mouth  of  this  creek  is  the  centre  of  a  piece  of  jround,  the  dianitt^r  <Jt 
'-.vhich  is  five  miles,  ceded  by  the  fouthtrn  Indians  at  the  treaty  of  Hope- 
v/ell,  on  Kecowee,  to  tl\e  "United  State?,  for  the  elhibhfl\ment  of  trading 
poils. 

*f  The  kind?  of  trees  and  plants  foimd  in  this  Ibte,  are  poplar,  hickory, 
black  and  white  walnut,  all  kindr.  of  oak-;.,  buck-eye,  beech,  fyc.:morv\ 
biaak  aad  honey  locuft,  afh,  hornbeam,  dm,  mulberry,  cherry,  dogwon^, 
iinTafiar.,  papav/,  cucumber-tree,  cottee-trce,  and  the  fugar-ctcc.  Tli<. 
undcfigiowtii  in  many  places,  ard  cfpeciaily  in  low  grounds,  is  cane,  fon>  ■ 
»)f  whldi  is  upwards  of  20  iLet  high,  and  fo  thick  as  to  prevent  any  othc. 
tjant  gruv/ing';  tl^f''"^  arc  alfb  Virginia  :ind  t^cneca  fhakeioot,  ginfcn?,. 
.♦ni;€lic;!,  frieo-wood,  wild  plum,  crab-upple,  fwcet  anlfe,  red  bud,  gingtt, 
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fpikenard,  wild  hop,  and  grape  vines.  The  glades  are  covered  with  wild 
rye,  wild  oats,  clover,  buffaloe  grafs,  ftrawbcrries,  and  pea  vines.  On  the 
hills,  at  the  heads  of  rivers,  and  in  fome  high  cliffs  of  Cumberland,  are 
found  majeftic  red  cedars  ;  many  of  thefe  trees  are  four  feet  in  diameter, 
and  40  feet  clear  of  limbs."     [Go-u.  Bl>unt.~\ 

Chief  Towns.]  "  Knoxville,  (fo  called  after  Major-Gcneral 
Henry  Knox,  late  fecretary  at  war)  the  feat  of  government,  is  fituattd  in 
a  beautiful  fpot  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Holfton,  22  miles  alxne  its 
junfdon  with  the  Tenneffee,  and  four  below  the  mouth  of  French  Broad, 
in  noith  latitude  35"^  42'.  The  fupreme  courts  of  law  and  courts  of 
eguity  for  the  diftriift  of  Hamilton  half  yearly,'  and  the  courts  of  picas  and 
quarter  feffions  fur  Knox  county,  are  held  in  this  tov^-n,  and  it  is  in  a  very 
flouriihing  fituation. 

*' Nashville,  north  latitude  36"  (fo  called  after  Brigadier-General 
Francis  NaHi,  who  fell  on  the  4th  of  Odober,  1777,  in  the  battle  at 
Ger;nantown,  in  defence  of  his  country)  is  a  growing  town  fttuated  upon 
the  foudi  bank  of  Cumberland  river.  It  is  the  feat  of  the  courts  held 
femi-annually  for  the  diftri^t  of  Mero,  and  of  the  courts  of  pleas  and  quar- . 
tcr  feffions,  held  for  the  county  of  Davidiun. 

"  JoNESBOROuGH  is  the  feat  of  the  courts  held  for  the  difniifV' and 
county  of  Wafhington.     There  are  eight  other  towns,  but  as  yet,  not  of  ^ 
/"ufficient  importance  to  merit  a  defcrlption  in  this  work."    \_Gov.  Blount.}  • 
Religion.]     The  PreAyterians  are  the   prevailing  denomination  of" 
Chriftians  in  this  ftate.     They  have  a  prefbytcry,  called  the  Abin£rdon  ■ 
Prefbytcry,  eftablilhed  by  z&.  of  fynod,  which,  in  1788,  conlifted  of  2;? 
large  congregations,  who  were  then  fupplied  by  only  fix  mimfters.     There 
are  alfo  fome  of  the  Baptift  and  Methodifl  denominations. 

Literature  and  Colleges.]  The  inhabitants  of  this  ftate  have 
not  beerj  inattentive  to  the  interefts  of  fcience.  An  academy  and  feveral 
grammar  fchools  were  early  eftabliihed  ;  and  a  fociety,  who  (lyle  them- 
felves  "  A  Society  for  promoting  Ufeful  Knowledge  ;"  from  whicli  much 
good  is  expe<Sed.  A  tafte  for  literature  has  fince  been  increafmg  amonj:j 
this  people.  They  have  now  no  lefs  than  three  colleges  eftablilhed  hr 
law,  viz.  Greenville  College  in  Greene  county,  between  Greenville 
and  Nolychuckey  river,  inftituted  by  zSt  of  afTembly  September  4,  1794, 
and  placed  under  the  management  of  a  prefiderit  (who  has  coiiected,  in 
money  and  books  for  its  foundation,  about  5000  dollars)  and  14  trui'rees. 
Blount  College  at  Nafliyille,  and  Washington  College  in  thi 
county  of  the  fame  name. 

Constitution.]  By  the  ccnftltution  of  this  (late,  v/hlch  was  formed 
and  ratified  at  Knoxville,  February  6,  1796,  the  legillative  authoritv  is 
▼efted  in  a  general  affembly,  confifnng  of  a  jenate  and  houfe  of  rcprclcnt- 
atives.  The  number  of  reprefentatives  is  to  be  fixed  vaice  in  feven  years, 
by  the  legiftature,  according  to  the  number  of  taxable  inhabitants,  who  are  ■ 
to  be  numbered  fej>tenniallv,  the  nun-.ber'of  reprefentatives  not  to  exceed 
26  to  a  county,  until  the  taxable  inhabitants  Ihall  be  40,000. 

The  fenators  are  never  to  be  kfs  than  one-third,  nor  more  thati  one- 
half  the  number  of  the  repref-ntatives,  and  are  to  be  chofen  upon  princi- 
ples fimilar  to  thofe  for  the  choice  of  reprefentatives.-  The  elec{ioi\  for 
members  of  bcth  houfcs  is  biennial.  Having  been  three  years  in  the  ftate, 
and  one  in   the   county,  immediately  preceding  eletflion,  pofrclfing  200 
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acres  of  land  in  the  county,  and  being  21  years  of  age,  render  a  maa 
eligible  to  a  feat  in  either  branch  of  the  legiHatuTe.  Each  houfe  may 
chooi'e  its  OAvn  officers,  judge  of  the  qualificati<ins  and  elections  of  its  own 
memberBy  and  make  its  own  rules.  Senators  and  reprefentattves  during 
their  feffion,  and  in  going  to,  and  returnirrg  from  the  fame,  are  privileged 
from  arreii  in  all  cafes  except  treafon,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  laws,  and 
are  not  anfwerable  for  any  thing  faid  in  either  houfe,  in  any  other  place. 

When  vacancies  happen,  the  governor  fliall  ilTue  writs  of  eledHon  to 
fill  up  fuch  vacancies.  Neither  houfe  can  adjourn  for  more  than  three 
days  without  the  other.  Bills  may  originate  in  either  houfe — fliail  have 
three  fcveral  readings,  and  being  once  reje(9:ed,  Ihall  not  be  paffcd  into  a 
law  the  fame  feffioni 

The  doors  of  each  houfe  fhall  be  kept  open. 

The  falaries  of  the  governor,  judges  of  the  fupreme  court,  fecretary, 
treafurer,  attoroies,  and  members  of  the  legiflature  are  fixed  until    1804. 

No  perfon  holding  an  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
can  have  a  feat  in  the  general  afFembly,  nor  can  any  pcrlon  hold  more 
than  one  lucrative  office  at  the  fame  time. 

The  executive  power  of  the  ftatc  is  vcfted  in  a  governor,  who  Is  chofen 
by  the  eleiflors  of  the  members  of  the  legiflature  ;  the  perfon  having  the 
higheft  number  of  votes  is  choien.  Contclled  elcdions  for  governor  are 
determined  by  both  houfes. 

The  governors  are  to  be  chofen  biennially  and  are  eligible  fix  years  out 
of  eight — are  commanders  in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  except  in  the 
fen-ice  of  the  United  States. 

Every  freeman  of  2 1  years  of  age,  poffefling  a  freehold  in  the  county, 
and  having  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  ftatc  for  fix  months  preceding,  may 
vote  for  the  members  of  the  legiflature.  The  houfe  of  rcprefentatives 
have  the  fole  power  of  impeaching,  and  the  fcnate  of  trying  impeachments. 
The  judicial  power  is  vcfted  in  courts  of  law  and  equity.  County  officers 
are,  fhei  ills,  coroners,  truftees,  and  conft^ables.  Military  officers  are  to  be 
elcded  by  pcrfons  fubje<5l  to  military  duty.  Mlniftcrs  of  the  gofpel  are 
not  eligible  to  a  feat  in  die  Icgillature.  No  perfon  who  denies  the  exift- 
cnce  of  God  or  a  future  itate  can  hold  any  civil  office.  The  oath  of 
allegiance  and  of  office  is  to  be  taken  by  perfoos  htaldrng  any  office  of 
trufl  or  profit- 
When  two-thirds  of  the  general  affenibly  think  it  nccefTary  to  amend 
or  change  the  conftitution,  they  are  to  recommend  to  the  clettors  at  the 
ucxt  eleciiioii  for  members  to  the  general  affembly,  to  vote  for  a  conven- 
tion, and  if  there  is  a  majority  of  votes  for  it,  the  general  affembly  at  dieir 
next  fellion  fhall  call  a  convention,  which  (hall  confift  of  as  many  mem- 
bers as  the  general  affembly,  and  be  cliofen  in  the  fame  manner.  They 
may  revife  or  chanjjt  the  conftitution.  The  confKtution  clofes  with  a 
dfclaration  of  rights. 

Character,  Manners,  axd  Drf.ss.J  There  is  nothing  in  the 
cluruifler  of  this  people,  that  diftinguiflics  them  from  the  fettlcrs  of  new 
countries  in  general.  Among  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  a  great  fimplicity 
of  manners  prevails.  Duplicity  or  the  etiquette  of  cities  and  populous 
places  is  unknown  among  them.  If  a  man  deceives  another,  he  is  deemed 
and  called  a  liar  ;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  "  a  bloody  nofe"  is  the 
confeqycncc.     Wreftling,  jumping,  running  foot  races,  and  playing  at  ball. 
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are  the  common  divcrfions.  Dancing  is  coming  into  fiifliion.  Card- 
pla^nng  is  a  rare  amufement.  The  hunting- (hi rt  is  ftill  worn  by  the 
militia  on  duty,  and  by  hunters  in  purfuit  of"  game.  At  home  and  ac 
public  affembhes,  they  drefs  like  the  Virginians.  ui 

CuRiosiTiF.s.]  Under  this  head  I  ihAl  only  infert  an  extract!  of  i 
fetter  fi-om  Mr.  Silas  Dinfmoor  to  Go/ernor  Blount,  dated  Oodiuahli, 
(an  Ind^n  town)  January  2,  l^gS. 

"  On  my  return  from  South  Carolina,  I  paid  a  vifit  to  the  Enchantc* 
Mountain  about  t\vo  miles  fouth  of  Brafstown,*   to  examine  the  much 
famed  curiofities  on  the  rocks,  and  was  pleafed  to  fir.d  that  report  fo  hap-  . 
pily  coincided  with  reality. 

"  There  are  on  feveral  rocks  a  number  of  imprcflions  refembling  the 
tracks  of  turkies,  bears,  horfes,  and  human  beings,  as  vifible  and  perfeift  as 
they  could  be  made  on  fnow  or  fand.  The  latter  were  remaikable  for 
having  uniformly  fix  toes  each  ;  one  only  excepted,  which  appeared  to  be 
the  print  of  a  negro's  foot.  By  this  we  muft  fuppofe  the  originals  to  have 
been  the  progeny  of  Titan  or  Anak.  One  of  thefe  tracks  was  very  large, 
the  length  of  the  foot  16  inches,  the  diftance  of  the  extremes  of  the  outer 
toes  13  inches,  the  proximate  breadth  behind  the  toes  feven  inches,  the 
diameter  of  the  heel-ball  five.  One  of  the  horfe-tracks  was  likewife  of 
an  uncommon  fize,  the  tranfverfe  and  conjugate  diameters  were  8  by  10 
inches,  perhaps  the  horfe  which  the  Great  Wanior  rode. 

"  There  were  many  other  fanciful  fig\ires,  the  meaning  of  which,  if 
they  had  any,  I  could  not  decipher.  If  you  expeft  that  I  Hiall  give  a 
fatisfa<flory  account  of  the  origin  or  occaiion  of  thofe  figures,  I  do-ubt  you 
will  be  difappointed.  What  appears  to  me  the  moil  in  favour  of  their 
being  the  real  tracks  of  the  animals  they  reprefcnt,  is,  the  circamf}ance  of 
a  horfc's  foot  having  apparently  flipped  feveral  inches  and  recovered  again, 
and  the  figures  having  all  the  fame  direAion  like  the  trail  of  a  company  on 
a  journey.  If  it  be  a  lufus  naiura,  I  believe  the  old  dame  never  fportcd 
more  ferioufly.  If  the  operation  of  chance,  perhaps  tliere  was  never  more 
apparent  defign.  If  it  were  done  by  art,  it  might  be  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  fome  remarkable  event  of  war  or  engagement  fought  on 
the  ground.  The  vaft  heaps  of  Hones  near  the  place,  wliicii  I  underfbm  j 
are  tomJjs  of  warriors  flain  in  battle,  feem  to  favour  the  fuppofition.  Tlie 
texture  of  the  rocks  is  fuft.  The  part  on  which  the  fun  had  the  greatelt 
influence  and  v/hich  was  the  moll  indurated,  could  cafily  be  cut  with  a 
knife,  and  appeared  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  pipe-ftone.  Some  of  the 
Cherokees  entertain  an  opinion  that  it  always  rains  when  any  perfon  vifits 
the  place,  as  if  fympatlietic  nature  wept  at  the  recoUc^ion  of  the  dreadful 
catailrophe  which  thofe  figures  v/ere  intended  to  commemorate.  An  old" 
jFndian,  at  whofe  cabin  we  called  to  inquire  the  way,  affured  us  it  would 
certainly  rain.  The  truth  is,  it  was  then  rainy,  and  continued  fo  through 
the  day  and  following  night  ;  confequently  I  was  unable  to  confute  the 
notion,  however  abfurd,  by  faiSs. 

"  I  had  likewife  the  curioiity,  on  my  journey,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
Situation  of  the  f))rings  \vhich  are  fald  to  be  the  foui  ccs  of  fome  branches 
of  the  Tugulo,  Apalachicola,  and  HiwafTee  rivers,  .which  are  very  near 
peighbours  in  the   mountains.      I   rode   my  horic  at  a  moderate   walk, 

difmounted 

♦  Bi-afsro-wn  is  fituatcd  on  the  h«ad  waters  of  TeuneiTec  river,  about  100  miles,  4 
^tt^e  ijA  of  fouth  from  Kiioxville. 
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difmoontcd  and  drank  of  the  three  waters  in  ten  minutes.  Their  ifttta- 
tion  is  in  thw  form  of  a  triangle,  the  fides  perhaps  frorn  150  to  200 
yards." 

Damages  by  the  War.]  Great  was  the  damage  fuftained  by  the 
inhabitants  of  this  ftate,  during  the  war,  occafioned  by  the  incurlioDS  of 
the  Indians  ;  and  it  is  much  to  the  honour  of  this  patriotic  peoplt;,  that 
■when  they  were  offered  protecStion  by  the  Bi  iiifli,  in  the  early  Itai^e  of  the 
Var,  they  nobly  refufcd  it. 

MuiTiA.}  In  1788,  the  militia  of  this  diftrift  amounted  to  between 
7  and  8,000  effective  men,  who  were  principally  armed  v.'ith  rilles.  Jt 
is  fappofed  tliat  their  number  is  increafed  more  than  one  half  fince  that 
period. 

REVENur.3  The  public  revenue  amounted,  in  1788,  to  about  5  or 
6,000  ooimdi,  raifcd  chiefly  by  a  tax  on  flaves,  lands  and  hoifes. 

Roads.]  The  following  are  the  diftances  on  the  road  from  Nafii- 
vllle,  in  Davldfon  county,  to  Fort  Campbell,  near  the  juniHion  of  II0I-. 
ftoo  river  with  the  Tennellcc. 

Miles.  Miles. 

Fxora  NaHivIIle  to  Stony  From  Grovet's  creek  7 

The  foot  of  Cumber- 
land Mountain  2 
Through  the  mountain 
to  Emeries'  river,  a 
branch  of  the  Pelefon       1 1 
To  the  Pappa  Foid  of 
the  Pelefon  or  Clinch 
river                                  1 2 
To  Campbell's  ftation 

near  llollion  10 

To  the  Great  Iflmd        100 
To  Abingdon  in  W;ifli- 
ington  county,  Virginia    35 
To  Richmond  in  Vir- 
ginia 310 


river 

9 

Big  Spring 
Cedar  Lick 

6 
4 

Little  .Spring 
Barton's  creek 

6 
4 

Spring  creek 

5 

Martin's  Sj>ring 
r»U>r's  Springs 
Buck  Spring 

5 

5 
12 

Fountairres 

8 

Smith's  creek 

6 

Coney  river 
Mine  Lick 

1 1 
9 

Falling  creek 

9 

War  Path 

7 

Bear  creek 

IH 

Camp  creek 

8 

King's  Spring 

16 

Total         635 

By  tin's  road,  a  pkafant  pnlTtoe  may  be  had  to  tlic  weflem  country  with 
c?nr;age^  a^  there  will  be  only  the  Cumbeiland  Mountiiin  to  pafs  ;  and. 
that  is  t\ifv  of  afccnt ;  and  beyond  it,  the  road  is  generally  level  and 
£rmj  abounding  with  fine  furings  of  water. 

Indians.]  The  Indian  tribes  within  and  in  the  vicinity  of  this  State 
are  the  Cherokees  arid  Chiei.fiws.  The  Chcroicces  iiave  been  a  warlike 
and  numerous  narion  ;  but  by  continual  v.ars  in  which  it  has  been  their 
dc'Kny  to  be  engaged,  with  the  nouhern  Indian  tribes,  they  were  reduced. 
?.t  the  commencement  of  the  hill  v,.ir  to  aboiit  2,000  figluing  men  ;  fince 
which  they  have  been  reduced  more  than  one  half,  and  have  become  weak, 
and  pufillanimous. 

The  Chicafaws,  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
Slates,  merit  the  moll  from  the  Americans,  having  at  all  times  maintain- 
ed a  brothc-rlv  attachment  <o  them.     They  glory  in  faying  that  ihcy  never 

fticd      . 
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/Ked  the  Wood  of  an  Anglo  Ameiican.  There  is  fj  jn"ca.t  an  affinity 
between  tlic  ChicaHiw  and  Cho.5tav/  languages,  that  the  common  jKOjle 
can  converfe  together,  each  fjieaking  in  his  ov.n  dial(.(5t.  Thov  are  a  }?cr- 
fonable  people,  and  have  an  opennels  in  their  countenancer,  andbejjiariuur, 
uncommon  among  firvages.  Thefe  nations  fay  they  nre  the  remnant  of  a 
great  nation  that  (w^ce  lived  far  to  the  weft,  which  was  deilroyed  by  the 
iipaniards,  for  v/hom  they  ftill  retain  an  hereditary  hatred.  Would  it  not 
be  the  policy  of  Congrefs  to  treat  with  thele  nations  ?  and  mlgiit  not  iheiF 
friendlhip  be  gre;itly  lerviceable  to  the  Union  ? 

History.]  The  country  now  called  Tcnnefiee  was  included  in  the 
fecond  charter  granted  by  king  Charles  II.  to  the  proprietors  of  Carolina. 
In  a  fubfequent  divifion  it  made  a  part  of  North  Carolina.  The  ea'tera 
parts  of  this  diltridt  were  ex]4cred  by  Cols.  Wood,  Patton,.  Buchanan, 
Cap^t.  Charles  Campbell,  and  Dr.  T.  Walker,  (each  of  whom  were  con- 
cerned in  large  grants  of  land  from  the  government)  as  early  rs  betu'een 
the  years  of  1740  and  1750.  In  1754,  at  the  cummencemcnt  of  the 
French  war,  not  more  than  50  families  had  fettled  here,  who  were  either 
deftroyed  or  driven  off  by  the  Indians  before  the  clofe  of  tbc  following 
year.  It  remained  uninhi;nited  till  1765,  when  the  fettlement  of  it  com- 
menced, and  in  1773,  (fuch  was  the  vaft  accelfion  of  emigrants)  thecoun- 
fy  as  far  weft  as  the  long  ifland  of  Holfton,  an  exteat  of  more  tlun  120 
miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  was  \ycll  peopled. 

la.  1774,  ^  ^^'^f  broke  cut  with  the  noVthern  Indians,  over  the  Ohio, 
which  ifliied  in  their  fuing  for  peace,  which  was  granted  them  on  cal'y 
terms. 

The  year  1776  v/as  fignalized  by  a  formidable  invafion  of  tl-iC  Chero- 
kees,  contrived  by  the  Britilh  fuperintendant,  Mr.  Stcuart.  Their  inten- 
tion was  to  depopulate  the  country  as  far  as  the  Kanhawa,  becaufe  tliis 
brave  people  had  rejected,  with  a  noble  firmnefs  and  indignation,  the  pro- 
pofals  of  Henry  Steuart  and  Alexander  Camerfon  for  joining  the  Britilh 
ftandard,  and  v/ere  almoft  unanimous  in  their  refjlution  to  fupport  die  meaf^ 
iires  of  Congrefs.  This  invafion  iffued  in  a  total  detcat  of  the  Indians. 
The  firft  appearance  of  any  perfons  from  this  diftrift,  in  the  public  council 
ef  North  Carolina,  was  in  the  convention  that  formed  the  conftitution  of 
that  State  in  1776. 

In  17S0,  the  tories  of  the  weftern  parts  of  North  Carolina,  and  Virgin- 
ia, emboldened  by  the  reduftion  of  Charlcfton  by  the  Britirti,  emlxMliedin 
armed  parties,  and  proceeded  towards  the  kad  mines  on  tiie  KanhAwa, 
to  take  poiTellion  of  fome  lead  ftorcs  at  that  place,  but  were  defeated  in 
their  attempt  by  the  vigiknce  of  Col.  A.  Campbell  and   Col.  Chocketr. 

Various  other  movements  took  place  in  the  courfe  of  this  year,  but  the 
moft  interelling  and  brilliant  was  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain,  which  was 
fought  and  won  by  about  900  moi^ntaincers,  (as  the  veteran  fons  of  this  dif- 
trifc  were  called)  commanded  by  the  brave  Gen.  William  Campbell,  agaiiift 
a  party  <^.the  Britilh  under  the  comraarrd  of  Col.  Fergufon.  Upwards  of 
i,  1 00  of  the  enemy  were  either  killed,  wounded  or  taken;  among  the  foj** 
nier  was  Col.  Fergufon,  an  oificer  of  diftinguilhed  merit.*  In  aroufi.^p 
the  inhabitants,  iffuing  orders,  colievRirig  the  forces,  and  in  ai ranging  and 
animating  the  men,  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  previous  to  this  furcefstiil 

expeJitica. 
*  {Jee'Rwmfay'sRevoi.  SjJtT>  Carolina,  »e!.  11.  pag«i?L. 
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expedition,  much  was  done  by  die  acllvity  and  decifion  of  Col.  Artlitff 
Campbell,  the  fenior  officer  of  tlie  dijftrifl,  to  whom  much  praife  is  due. 

Soon  after  this,  to  dcfcai  a  meditated  invafion  of  the  Cherokee  Indians* 
(which  was  difcovered  by  Nancy  Ward,  an  Indian  woman,  called,  frona 
this  circumftancc,  the  weftern  Pocahoutas,)  Col.  A.  C^m\A^\],  with  700 
Mountaineers,  well  mounted,  penetrated  far  into  the  Cherokee  country  ; 
introduced  the  new  and  fuccefsful  mode  of  fighting  Indians  on  borfeback ; 
accomplifhed  his  defigns,  and  returned  in  January,  1781. 

In  the  celebrated  battle  at  Guilford,  March  15,  1781,  the  Mountain- 
eers, under  Gen.  W.  Campbell,  who  on  that  day  commanded  with  great 
applaufe  the  left  wing  of  tke  army,  behaved  with  their  ufual  gallantry. 
Tliis  nearly  clofed  the  aftive  part  which  the  Mountain  men  took  in  the 
American  war. 

In  1782,  tlie  legiflature  of  North  Carolina  appointed  commlffioners  to 
explore  the  wedtrn  part  of  the  ftate,  (by  which  is  meant  as  well  the  lands 
included  in  Davidfoa  county,  as  thofe  between  the  foath  boundary  of  this 
ceunty  and  thofe  between  the  rivers  Miflifippi  and  Tenneflee)  and  report 
to  the  fuGceeding  legiflature,  which  part  was  beft  for  the  payment  of  the 
bounty  proraikd  to  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  continental  line  of  that 
rtate  ;  and  they  accordingly  did  explore  the  before  defcribed  traft  of  coun- 
try, and  reported  to  the  legiflature  in  the  fpring  cf  the  year  1783.  AI- 
tliough  this  country  was  not  eftablifhed  by  law  before  the  laft  mentioned 
period,  yet  in  the  year  1780,  a  party  of  about  40  famiiies,  invited  by  the 
richnefs  of  the  Cumberland  country  uader  the  guidance  and  direfVion  of 
James  Robertfon,  (fince  Brigadier-General  Robertfon  of  Mero  diflrift) 
pafled  through  a  wildernefs  of  at  lead  300  miles  to  die  French  Lick,  and 
there  founded  Nafliville.  The  neareft  neighbours  to  Robertfon  and  his 
followers,  were  the  fettlers  of  the  ttien  infant  State  of  Kentucky,  between 
whom  dicrc  was  a  wildernefs  of  200  miles.  Pie  had  but  few  foHowcrs 
until  the  year  1783,  after  the  peace  h?.d  taken  place,  and  after  an  a(ft  had 
paffed  directing  the  military  or  bounty  wairants  of  the  officers  and  foldiers 
to  be  located  in  this  country.  Thefe  circumftances  induced  many  officers 
and  foldiers  to  repair  immediately  diither,  to  fectire  and  fettle  their  lands  ; 
and  fnch  an  did  not  choofe  to  go,  fold  their  warrants  to  citizens  who  did 
go  :  in  confequence  of  this,  many  people  from  almoll  every  llate  in  the 
union  became  purchafcrs  of  thefe  military  warrants,  and  are  fince  become 
inhabitants  of  this  county  ;  and  many  valuable  and  opulent  families  have 
removed  to  it  from  the  Natches.  Remote  as  Colonel  Robertfon  was  from 
all  other  ftttlcments,  it  will  readily  be  fuppofcd  that  liimfelf  and  party  were 
in  danger  every  hour  of  being  cut  ofF'by  the  Indians,  againft  whom  kis 
principal  fccurity  was,  that  he  was  as  far  diflant  from  them  as  from  tlie 
white  people  ;  and  flender  as  this  fecurity  may  appear,  his  party  never  fuf- 
uined  any  damage  from  the  Indians,  but  what  was  done  b)'  parties  of  hxint- 
ers,  who  happened  to  find  out  hi?  fettlemcnts. 

In  1785,  in  conformity  to  die  refolves  of  Congrefs  of  April  23,  1784, 
the  inhabitants  of  diis  diftri<5t  attempted  to  form  dieniftlves  into  a  body  poli- 
tic, by  the  name  of  the  "  State  of  Frankland  or  Franklin  ;"  but  differing 
among  ihemfclves  as  to  the  form  of  government,  and  about  other  matters, 
in  the  ilfuc  of  which  fome  blood  was  fhed  ;  and  being  oppofed  by  fome 
leading  chara^crs  in  the  eaflcrn  parts,  the  fcheme,  in  the  year  1789,  was 
lelinquiflicd,  and  die  inhabitants  of  diis  "  Titular  State"  returned  peacea- 

bly 
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L'y  to  tlielr  allegiance  ;  and  fuch  of  them  as  were  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  legiflature,  Supported  the  a«a,  pailld  this  year,  ccdijig  the  Territo- 
ry, on  certain  conditionSi  to  the  United  Spates. 

In  1790,  February  25,  Congrefs  palTcd  an  aft  accepting  tliis  cefiion, 
and  by  another  a<ft  palled  May  26,  1790,  provided  for  its  gortrnment 
under  die  title  of  '*  The  Territoi  y  of  the  United  States  of  Anicrica  South 
of  the  river  Ohio."  On  the  eighth  of  June  following,  the  Prefident  of 
the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  Senate,  aiv 
pointed  the  Hon.  William  BlouRt,  Efq.  a  citizen  of  North  Carolina,  gov- 
ernor in  and  over  the  faid  Territoi  y  ;  in  which  office  he  continued  during 
the  territorial  governnierrt,  and  was  prefident  of  the  convention  that  form- 
ed the  cqnftitvtion  under  the  title  of  "  The  Conftitution  of  the  State  of 
Tennefiee,"  of  whicii  we  have  given  an  abftraft. 

The  peace  of  the  citizens  of  this  Territory  has  bj**n  difturbed  more  or 
lefs,  for  18  years  paft,  by  Indian  wars  or  incurfions  from  the  favages,  for 
the  purpofes  of  nauider  arid  plunder.  The  late  treaty  of  Holftoa,  between 
the  governor  of  this  Territory  and  the  Chcrokees,  (by  which  a  line  of 
reparation  was  to  be  drawn  from  the  river  Clinch,  acrofs  Holfton  to  Chil- 
liowee  Mountain)  has  given  peace  to  the  inhabitants. 

Tliis  Territory,  for  fome  time  paft,  has  had  a  delegate  in  Congrcfs,  with 
Kberty  to  deliberate  apd  fpeak  to  any  qucftian  before  that  body,  but  not  to 
TOte.  By  the  late  cenfus,  however,  it  apjieared  th;it  the  number  of  free 
inhabitants  in  the  Territory  was  fufiicient,  according  to  their  form  of  gov- 
ernment, for  an  admiifion  Into  ^■e  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
eriginal  ftates.  They  have  accordingly  met  and  formed  for  themfelves  a 
permanent  conftitution  and  ftate  government,  and  have  fince  in  due  form 
become  ^fixteentb  St^tC  in  the  Union. 
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Situation  ako  Extent. 
Miles,  Sq.  Milf  J. 

,  ->  ("4°  and  9°  "VV.  long,  from  Phila.l 

i.ength    2001    ^  ^  yS^and  8 1  °W.  Ion. from  London.  P  20,000 

Breadth  1 25  J  [32°  and  35°  N.  lat.  J 

-J  ,     "D  OUNDED  north,  by  North  Carolina  ;  eaft,  bv 

BOUNDARIES.J  ^  ^^  Ailamic  Ocean  ;  fouth  and  fouthweft,  by 
Savannah  river,,  and  a  branch  of  its  licad  waters,  called  Tugulo  river,  which 
divide  this  State  from  Georgia. 

In  form,  this  State  nearly  refembles-  a  triangle,  which  extends  along  th* 
fea-coaft  above  200  miles.  Georgia  on  the  foutli,  and  North  Carolina  on 
riie  north,  approximate  to  each  other  about  300  miles  from  the  fea-coaft, 
fo  as  nearlv  to  form  an  angle  encJoling  'he  whole  State. 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population.]  The  proprietors  who  firll 
fent  fettlers  to  Carolina,  divided  it  into  counties  and  parifiies.  The  coun- 
ties are  generally  named  after  the  proprietors.  No  county  courts,  howev- 
er, were  eftablillied,  and  this  diviiion,  though  for  a  long  time  kept  up  ix> 
the  jH-ovince,  became  in  a  great  mealiirc  obfolete,  previous  to  the  revolu.- 

tion. 
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tion.  Since  the  revolation,  county  courts  have  been  cftabJifhed,  where  % 
niiijoriLV  of  the  inhabitants  have  petitioned  for  them,  and  the  State  is  now 
divided  into  nine  diltricts,  v/hich  are  lubdivided  either  into  pirifhes  or  coun- 
ties as  follows : 

Beaufort  District, 

On  the  fea-coafi:,  between  Combahee  and  Savannah  rivers.  Chieftown^ 
Beaufort.  Inhabitants  18,753,  ^^  whom  14,236  are  (laves.  Send 
to  theftate  iegiflaturc  12  reprefentativesand  four  fenators.  Pays  taxes  to- 
the  amount  of  ^3,022  :  2  :  li  currency.  Contains,  four  parities,  viz. 
St.  Helena^  St.  Luke's^  Prince  JVUUam,  St.  Peter. 
Charleston  District, 

Between  Combahee  and  Santee  rivers.  Chief  town  Charlkston* 
Inhabitants  66,985,  of  whom  50,633  arc  fiavcs.  Sends  to  the  fhite  legifla- 
ture  48  reprefcntatircs  and  13  fenators  ;  and  one  reprefentative  to  Con- 
grefs.  Pays  taxes  to  the  amount  of  _/'2 1,473  :  14  •  6currcncy.  Divided  in- 
to 13  parifhes,  viz.  St.  Ph'iUps,  St.  Michaels,  St.  Bartholome'W,  St.  jfo/jri's, 
Berkley,  St.  George's,  Dorchefter,  St.  Stcpkn's,  St.  Jcmes\  Santee,  St., 
Thomas'',  Chrlfl  Church,  St.  James^,  Goofe  Creek,  St.  John^s  Colleton, 
St.  Jndretv's,  St.  Paul's. 

Georgetown  District, 

Between  Santee  river  and  North  Carolina.  Chief  town  Georgetowk. 
Inhabitants  22,122,  of  whom  13,131  are  flaves.  Sends  to  the  ftate  legif- 
lature  10  reprefentativesand  three  fenators.  Pays  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
i/CS'S^S  ;  1 2  : 6  currency.  Divided  into  three  ^2in^%y\\z.  Ail SaliitSy Prince 
Georcre's  and  Prince  Frederick's. 

N.  B.  Thcfe  three  diftridts  lie  from  fouth  to  north  along  the  fea-coaf}, 
and  conftitute  what  is  called  the  Lotuer  Country,  and  contain  28,694 
white  inhabitants,  and  78,000  (laves — fend  to  the  Icgiflature  70  reprefent- 
ativcs,  and  20  fenators — pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of  ;^28,o8i  :  5  ;  1 1  cur- 
rency. 

Orangeburg  District, 

Weft  of  Beaufort  Diftrift.  Chief  town  Orangeburg.  Inhabitants 
18,513  ;  of  whom  5,931  are  flaves.  Sends  to  the  State  legifiature  10 
reprcfentativcs  and  three  fenators.  Taxes  _|^'i  ,67  7  :  o  :  i  currency.  This 
dillii(^t,  united  with  that  of  Beaufort,  fends  one  reprefcntative  to  Con^refs. 
Divided  into  four  counties,  viz.  Leivijhurg,  Orange,  Lexington,  and  II  niton. 
Camden  District, 

Weft  of  Georgetown  diftri£>.  Chief  town  Camden.  Inhabitants 
38,265,  of  whom  8,865  are  flaves.  Sends  to  the  legiflature  1 2  rcprefcnt- 
atives  and  three  fenators,  and  one  reprefcntative  to  Congrefs.  Taxes 
£2,o']ij  :  5  :  10.  Divided  into  6  counties,  viz.  Fairjield,  Rxchlandy  Clat' 
uidon,  Clarenwnt,  Kerjhatfj  and  Lancafltr. 

Cheraw  District, 

Weft  of  Georgetown.     Chief  town .     Inhabitants  10,706 

of  whom  3»2?9  are  flaves.  Send^  fix  reprcfcntatives  and  two  fenators  to 
the  Stale  legiflature,  and  together  with  Georgetown  diftri*5t,  one  rcprefent- 
ativc  to  Con/rcfs.  Taxes  ^^966  :  18  :  i.  Divided  into  three  counties, 
viz.  Darlingt  m,  Chejlerjield  and  Marlborough. 

Ninety-Six  District, 

■\Veft  of  Orangeburg  dift'ria.  Cliicf  town  Cambridge.  White  in- 
habitants 33,674;  flaves .     Sends  12  rcpieientatives  to  the  State 

Icgillatuie 
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Isgiflature  and  four  fenators  ;  and  one  reprcfentative  to  Congrefs.  Taxes 
_;^i,897  :  5  :  ii.  Divided  into  four  counties,  viz.  Edgejiddy  Abbeville^ 
Laurensy  Nekvbury. 

PincKMEv  District^ 
.    Weft  of  Camden  aftd  Cheraw  diftrids.     Chief  town  Pinckneyville. 

White  inhabitants  25,87c;  flaves .     Sends  9  reprefentatives  and 

three  fenators  to  the  State  legiflature,  and  in  conjundtion  with  Wafhing- 
ton  diftri(^t,  one  reprcfentative  to  Congrefs.     Taxes  ;^  1,360  :  3  :  i.     Di* 
Vided  into  four  counties,  viz.  7'ork.,  Chcjler,  Union^  and  Spartanburg. 
Washington  District, 

Weft  of  Ninety-Six  diftrid.  Chief  town  Pick£Nsville.  White  in- 
habitants 14,619  ;  flaves .  Sends  to  the  State  legiflature  five  rep- 
refentatives and  two  fenators.  Taxes  ^428  :  5  :  8.  Divided  into  tw» 
counties,  viz.  Pendleton  and  Grecn'Sdh: 

.  N.  B.  Thefey;.\;  interior  diftrids  conftitute  what  is  called  the  Upper 
Country,  and  contain  i  10,972  white  inhabitants,  and  29,094  flaves.  Send 
54  reprefentatives  and  1 7  feriatorg  to  the  legjflature,  and  pay  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  .1^8,390  :  2  :  3  currency. 

From  the  above  ftatement  it  appears  that  the  reprefehtation  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  legiflature  of  this  State  is  very  unequal.  Attempts  have  been 
made  by  the  Upper  Country  to  remedy  this  evil,  but  hitherto  without  eiffedt. 

The  name  of  county  is  given  to  the  fubdivilions  of  tlwfe  dilcriiSts  only» 
in  which  county  cotirts  were  eftabliflled,  this  part  of  the  judiciary  fyftem 
of  this  Ante  having  never  been  adopted  in  the  three  Atlantic  dirtri<5^ 
of  Beaufort,  Charlefton  and  Georgetown  ;  their  fubdiviCons  are  called 
parljhes,  and  are  made  only  for  the  purpofe  of  elefting  members  to  the  le- 
giflature. 

The.  civil  diviflpns  of  this  ftate  above  recited  are  Agreeable  t5  the  lat* 
arrangements.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  taken  from  tlie  cenfus  of 
1790.* 

Climate.]  The  clihiate  is  difFererit  is  difforeht  parts  of  the  ftatc. 
Along  the  fea-coaft,  bilious  difeafes  and  fevers  of  various  kinds  are  preva* 
lent  between  July  and  0(5Vober;  The  probability  of  dying  is  much  great- 
er between  the  20th  of  June  and  the  20th  of  Odober,  than  in  the  other 
ieight  months  irt  the  year. 

One  caufe  of  thefe  difeafes  is,  a  low  mar.Tiy  country',  which  is  overflow- 
ed for  the  fake  of  cultivating  rice.  The  exhalations  from  thele  ftagna- 
ted  waters,  from  the  rivers,  and  from,  the  neiglibouring  ocean,  and  the 
profufe  perfpiration  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  \Vhich  cover  the  ground,  fill 
the  air  with  nioifture.  "  This  moifture  falls  in  frequent  rains  and  copious 
dews.  From  actual  obfeivacion*  it  has  been  found  tliat  the  average  annual 
fall  of  rain,  for  ten  j'ear?,  was  42  inches,  without  regarding  the  moifture 
that  fell  in  fogs  and  dews.  The  great  heat  "of  the  day  relaxes  the  body, 
and  the  agreeable  coolnef>  of  the  evening  invites  to  an  expolure  to  thefe 
heaX'y  dews.  But  not  only  does  the  water  on  the  low  grounds  and  rice 
fwamps  become  in  a  degree  putrid,  and  emit  an  unwholelbme  vapour,  but 
when  it  is  dried  up  or  drawn  otT  from  the  furface  of  the  ground,  a  quantity 
of  weeds  and  grafs  which  have  been  rotted  by  the  water,  and  animals  and 
Tt  fifli 

*  The  numbers  as  recited  above,  of  white  inhabitants  an  J  nave?,  amount  but  to 
146,760,  whereas  the  cenlus  makes  the  nuiTiber  249,073, — 2.3  r3  mor«.  1  am  not 
abl«,  from  tht  JowUinents  in  my  poiTeffion,  todetcd  the  miftike. 
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fifti  which  have  been  deftroyed  by  it,  are  expofed  to  the  intcnfeheat  of  th«f 
fun,  and  help  to  infed  the  air  with  a  qaantity  of  poifonous  clBuvia.  With* 
in  the  limits  of  Charleibn,  the  cafe  is  very  different,  and  the  danger  of 
contracting  difeafes  arifes  from  iridolence  and  exccfs.  Though  a  refl- 
dence  in  or  near  the  fwaraps  is  very  injurious  to  he;ilth,  ytt  It  has  boert 
fatisfadorily  afccrtaincd,  that  by  renu>ving  three  miics  from  th?in,  intOf 
the  pine  land  which  occupies  the  middle  ground  between  the  rivers, xm  ex- 
emption from  autumnal  fevers  may  be  obtained. 

The  difaoreeable  efFe(5ls  of  this  climate,  experience  has  proved,  might 
in  a  great  nicafure  be  avoided,  b^r  thofe  inhabitants  v  hofe  circumftances 
will  admit  of  their  removal  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rice  fwamps, 
to  healthier  fituations,  during  the  months  of  July,  Augtift,  September  and 
October  ;  and  in  the  worft  fituations,  by  temperance  and  care.  Violent 
exercife  on  horfeback,  chiefly,  expofure  to  the  meridian  rays  of  the  funy 
fudden  fhowcrs  of  rain,  and  the  night  air,  aire  too  frequently  the  caufes  of 
fevers  and  other  diforders.  Would  the  fponfmen  deny  thcmfclves,  du- 
ring the  fall  months,  their  favourite  amulements  of  hunting  and  fiihing, 
ur  confine  themfclvcs  to  a  very  few  hours,  in  the  morning  or  evening — 
would  the  induftrioas  planter  \ifit  his  fields  only  at  the  fame  hours — or 
would  the  poorer  clafs  of  people  pay  due  attention  to  their  manner  of  liv- 
ing, and  obfcrve  the  precautions  recommended  to  them  by  men  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  much  licknefs  and  many  dillrefling  cVcnts  might  be 
prevented.  The  upper  country,  fituated  in  the  medium  between  ex-* 
treme  heat  and  cold,  is  as  healthful  as  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Rivr.Rs.3  This  ftate  is  watered  by  four  large  navigable  rivers,  befidcs: 
a  great  nun)ber  of  fmaller  ones,  which  arc  palfable  in  boats.  The  river 
.  JSiivannah  va!hcs  it  in  its  whole  length  from  fouthcaft  to  northweft.  The 
Edilto  rifes  in  two  branches  from  a  remarkable  ridge  in  the  interior  part 
of  the  ftate.  Thefc  branches  unite  below  Orangeburg,  which  ftand? 
on  the  North  Fork,  and  form  Edifto  river,  which,  having  pafTcd  Jack- 
ft>n(burg,   leaving  it  on  the  fouth,  branches  and  embraces  Edilto  illand. 

Santee  is  the  largeft  and  longeft  river  in  this  (late.  It  empties  into  th* 
ocean  by  two  mouths,  a  little  fouth  of  Georgetown.  About  120  miles  ini 
a  direct  line  from  its  mouth,  it  branches  into  the  Congarce  and  Watcree  ; 
the  latter  or  nortltern  branch  pafTcs  the  Catabaw  nation  of  Indians,  and 
bears  the  name  of  the  Catabaw  river  from  this  fettlement  to  its  fourre. 
The  Congarce  branches  into  Saluda  and  Broad  rivers.  Broad  river 
again  branches  into  Enoree,  Tyger  and  Pacolet  rivers ;  on  the  latter  of 
which  are  the  celebrated  Pacolet  Springs.  Thirteen  years  ngo,  two  boats 
only  were  emplovcd  in  the  trade  between  Charlcllon  and  Cong;uec  river. 
Now  (March,  1796)  about  20  are  employed. 

Pedee  fiver  rifes  in  North  Carolina,  where  it  is  called  Yadkin  river. 
In  this  f}atc,  however,  it  takes  the  name  of  Pedee,  and,  receiving  the 
waters  of  Lynche's  creek,  Little  Pedee,  and  Black  river,  it  joins  tiif 
Wakkamaw  river,  near  Georgetown.  Thcfe  united  (Ireanis,  with  th 
acceltion  of  a  Imall  creek,  on  which  Georgetown  ftands,  form  Winyaw 
bay,  which,  about  12  miles  below,  communicates  with  the  ocean.  All 
the  forementioncd  rivers,  except  Edillo,  rife  from  various  fourccs  in  that 
ridge  of  mountains,  which  divides  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  from  thofc  which  fall  into  the  Millifippi. 

The 
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The  rivers  of  a  fecondary  fize,  as  you  pafs  from  N.  to  S.  are  Wakka- 
inaw,  Black  river,  Coopei,  Ailicpoo,  and  Combahee.  Thefe  rivers  af- 
ford to  the  proprietors  of  their  banks  a  confiderable  quantity  of  tide 
fwamp,  or  rice  land,  fiowable  from  the  rivers,  except  in  extraordinary 
droughts. 

In  the  third  clafs  are  comprehended  thofe  rivers  which  extend  but  a 
ftiort  diftance  from  the  ocean,  and  ferve,  by  branching  into  numberlcfs 
creeks,  as  drains  to  take  ott  the  quantity  of  rain  water,  which  comes  down 
from  the  large  inland  fwamps  ;  or  are  merely  arms  of  the  fea.  Of  this 
kind,  are  AlHley,  Stono,  Coolaw,  Bread,  Colleton,  May,  New,  and 
Right's  rivers.  The  tide,  in  no  part  of  the  llate,  flows  moie  than  25 
miles  from  the  fea. 

Canals  and  Bridges.]  A  company  was  Incorporated  foon  after 
the  war  for  tlie  purpofe  of  cutting  a  canal  from  the  Santee  to  the  Cooper 
rivers.  The  former  river  nins  through  a  country  of  great  extent  and  fer- 
tility, and  is  navigable  for  boats  of  80  hogfheads  of  tobacco  to  the  con- 
fluence of  Broad  and  Sakda  rivers. 

The  advantages  of  this  navigation  have  hitherto  been  confiderably  lef- 
fened,  from  the  neceffity  which  the  boats  were  under  of  putting  out  to  fca, 
in  order  to  get  to  Charleftcn.  By  means  of  tins  canal,  a  fafe  inland  and 
much  (horter  navigation  will  be  fecured  to  that  place,  and  no  part  of  the 
flate  will  be  more  than  50  miles  re'moved  from  the  benefits  of  conveying, 
by  water,  to  market  the  fruits  of  their  indultry. 

The  work  has  been  profecated  by  the  company  for  the  three  lafl  years 
with  great  fpirit,  having  had,  during  that  time,  800  hands  conllantly  em- 
ployed upon  it.  The  length  of  the  canal  is  21  miles.  The  greateft  elc- - 
ration  of  ground  between  the  two  rivers  is  1 9  feet.  The  work  was  near- 
ly completed  in  the  furhmer  of  1795.  That  part  which  is  next  to  Coop- 
er river,  had  then  been  navigated  for  feveral  months,  by  boats  carrying 
fire  wood  for  the  confamption  of  Charlefton,  and  no  doubt  was  entertained 
bf.t  that  the  crop  of  1796,  from  tliat  part  of  the  country  with  which  the 
Santee  communicates,  would  pafs  through  the  canal  to  market. 

The  riioney  aduaily  expended  and  the  fum  eftipated  yet  to  be  requifite, 
amount  to  about  400,000  dollars.  The  company,  by  their  charter,  are 
permitted  to  lay  fuch  toll  on  boats  paffing  through  it,  as  they  may  think 
proper,  provided  the  rate  does  not  produce  an  income  exceeding  20  per 
tent,  on  the  amount  actually  expended  in  completing  the  work. 

Another  canal  is  fhortly  to  be  begun,  which  will  connefl  the  Edifto  with 
the  Afliley  ;  the  pradlicability  of  which  is  evident  from  a  h€t  well  afcer- 
tained,  that  in  the  time  of  a  very  high  frefhet,  the  water,  from  the  over- 
flowing of  the  banks  of  the  former,  has  been  known  to  run  into  the  latter. 

A  bridge  has  lately  been  ereiStcd  over  the  Congaree  river,  at  a  fmall 
tovv^n  called  Granby,  about  two  miles  below  the  confluence  of  Broad  and 
Saluda  rivers.  This  bridge  is  remarkable  for  its  being  built  in  a  curvili- 
neal  direftion,  with  the  arch  up  the  ilream,  which  contributes  much  to 
its  ftrength  ;  and  alfo  for  its  height,  being  40  feet  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  \f  ater.  The  bridge  is  fupported  by  wooden  pillars  which  are 
ftrong,  framed  into  water  fills,  which  nre  bolted  into  a  folid  rock  that  ex- 
tends acrofs  the  river.  Thefe  bolts  arc  fecured  in  the  rock  by  running  into 
the  interftices  round  the  bolts  large  quantities  of  melted  lead.  The  great 
'  height  of  the  bridge  was  requifite  to  fecurc  it  4'rom  the  frcfhcts  which  rife 
T  t  z  here 
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here  to  a  great  degree,  the  current  of  which  is  fo  rapid  as  to  carry  before 
it  every  thing  wliich  ihould  prefent  to  its  fury  any  confideiable  furface. 
The  centre  arch  is  upwards  of  ico  feet  in  the  clenr,  to  give  a  paflage  to 
iarge  trees,  which  are  always  brought  down  by  the  floods  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  would  otherv/ifc,  by  lodging  againll  the  bridge,  prove  fatal  to 
it,  as  was  the  cafe  with  one,  fome  ffw  years  fince,  which  had  been  ereiftcd 
in  the  fame  place.  For  this  ufcful  work  the  country  is  indebted  to  an 
enterpriiing  and  valuable  citizen,  Col.  Wade  Hampton,,  who  has  a 
right  of  toll  fecured  to  him  by  the  iegiflature  for  one  hundred-  years. 

Another  bridge  was  erected  by  the  iarae  citizen  a  few  years  ago  over 
the  Savannah  River  at  Augulla,  but  not  being  raifcd  fo  high,  nor  fo  well 
fecured  in  the  foundation,  -it  received  confiderable  injury,  but  was  however 
paiH.ble,  andv/as  rebuilding  by  the  proprietor,  and  his  right  to  toll  was  fe- 
cured to  him  in  perpetuity  by  the  legiilatures  of  the  two  dates,  Georgia' 
and  South  Carolina  ;  but  it  was  unfortunately  carried  away  by  the  remarka- 
ble frcfliet  which  happened  in  the  fall  of  1795. 

The  legiflatwre,  at  chcir  fcfEon  in  1 795,  palled  a  I'efoh-c,  authorizing  the 
governor  to  appoint  three  commiflioneis  to  confer  with  the  governor  of  the 
Territory  South  of  ths  Ohio,  (now  Tenne(ree)and  to  report  the  pra<ftica-' 
bility  and  probab^ie  expenfe  of  opening  a  good  waggon  roadfrora  Knoxville, 
over  the  mountain  to  the  iettkrtients  in  South  Carolina. 

The  Iegiflature,  in  January,  1796,  in  confequence  of  a  favourable  re- 
port of  the  commiiTioners  on  this  bufinefs,  voted  a  fum  of  money  for  the 
purpofe  of  opening  a  waggon  road  acrofs  the  niounti'ins  into  the  new  State 
®f  Tcnneflee. 

Mountains.]  Except  the  high  hills  of  Santee,  the  Ridge,  and- 
Ibme  few  other  hills,  this  country  is  like  one  extenfive  plain,  tl41  you  reach 
the  Tryon  and  Hogback  mountains,  220  miles  northweft  of  Charlelton, 
The  elevation  of  thefe  mountains  above  their  bafe,  is  3,840  feet,  and 
above  the  fea-coait  4,640.  There  is  exhibited  from  the  top  of  thefe 
mountains  an  extenfive  view  of  this  ftate.  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
And  as  DO  object  intervenes  to  obftrufl:  the  viev/,  a  man  with  tdejcopic  eyes 
might  diiccrn  veflels  at  fea.  The  mountains  wcfl;  and  northweft  rife 
much  higher  than  thefe,  and  form  a  ridge,  v/hich  divides  tiie  waters  of 
Tennefiee  and  Santcc  rivers. 

Harbours.]  The  only  harbours  of  note  are  thofe  of  Charlefton.. 
Port  Royal,  and  Georgetown.  Charlefton  harbour  i«  fpacioas,  convenient 
and  fafe.  It  is  formed  by  the  juniflion  of  Afliley  and  Cooper  rivers.  lis 
entrance  is  guarded  by  Fort  Johnfon.  Twelve  miles  from  the  city  is  a 
bar,,  over  which  are  four  channels  :  one  by  the  name  of  Ship  Channel,  has 
18  feet  waicr  ;  aix;ther  \(d\  ;  the  odier  two  are  for  finafler  veiTels.  The 
tides  rife  from  five  to  eight  feet.  Port  Royal  has  an  excellent  harbour, 
of  fufficicnt  extent  to  contain  die  largcft  fleet  in  the  world.. 

The  bar  at  tiic  entrance  of  Wlivyaw  bay,  which  leads  to  Georgetown, 
does  not  admit  veflels  drawing  more  than  1 1  feet  water ;  and  is  in  ma- 
ny rtfpe(fts  a  very  dangerous  place.  This  circumftancc  has  proved  injuri- 
ous to  the  growth  of  Georgetown,  which  is  otlierwife  exceedingly  well  (it- 
uated  for  ail  the  purpofcs  of  an.  extcnlive  trade. 

Islands.]  The  fea-coaft  is  bordered  with  a  chain  of  fine  fea  ifland?, 
around  wlilch  the  fea  flows,  opening  an  excellent  inland  navigation,  for  the 
convcyan;:s  of  produce  to  market. 

North 
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North  of  Charleftcm  harbour,  lie  Bull's,  Dewee's  and  Sullivan's  iflands, 
\vhich  form  the  north  part  of  the  harbour.  James'  illand  lies  on  the  oth- 
<;r  fide  of  the  harbour,  oppofite.Charlefton,  containing  about  50  families. 
'Further  S.  W.  is  John's  ifland,  larger  than  James'  ;  Stono  river,  which 
forms  a  convenient  and  fafe  harbour,  divides  thefe  iflands.  Contiguous 
to  John's  illand,  and  conneded  with  it,  by  a  bridge,  is  Wadmelaw  ;  c«fl: 
of  which  are  the  fmall  ifles  of  Keywaw  and  Simmon.  Between  thcfe  and 
Edifto  ifland,  is  N.  Edifto  inlet,  which  alfo  affords  a  good  harbour  for  vef- 
■'5els  of  eafy  draft  of  water.  South  of  Edifto  ifland,  is  S.  Edifto.  inlet, 
through  which  enter,  from  the  northward,  all  die  veflcls  bound  to  Bemi- 
^cjrt,  Aflaeepoo,  Combahee  and  Coofaw. 

On  the  S.  W.  fide  of  St.  -Helena  ifland  lies  a  clufter  of  iflands,  one  of 
•ihelargefl:  of  which  is  Port  Royal.  Adjacent  to  Port  Royal  lie  St.  Hel- 
ena, Ladies  ifland,  Paris  ifl.and,  and  the  -Hunting  iflands,  five  or  fix  \n 
■naniber,  bordering  on  the  ocean,  fo  called  from  the  number  of  deer  ar.d 
'other  wild  ganie  tbiind  ;ipon  therh.  All  thofe  iflands  and  fome  others  of 
-lefs  note  belong  to  St.  Hekna  parifh. 

Crbflthg  B^ad  vf ivet,  you  coTne  to  Hilton  Head,  the  moll  fouthern  f;a 
lifland  in  Carolina.  Weil:  and  fouthwefl  of  Hilton  Head,  lie  Pinckncy't;, 
Bull's,  Dawfufl<ies  and  fome  fmaller  iflands,  between  which  and  Hilton 
Head,  are  ^Calibogie  river  and -Sound,  which  form  the  outlet  of  May  and 
-New  rivers." 

The  foil  on  tliefe 'iflands  is  generally  better  aidanted  to  the  culture  of 
indigo  and  cotton  than  the  main,  and  lefs  fuited  to  rice.  The  natural 
-growth  is  the  live  oak,  which  is  fo  excellent  for  Ihip  timber  ;  and  the  pal- 
^netto  or  cabbage  tree,  the  utility  of  which,  ia  tlie  coniirudion  of  furts, 
5^vas  experienced  d^aring  the  late  war. 

Chief  Towms.]  Gharlxs.ton  is  the  only  confiderable  to^yn  In  South 
XSaroiina.  It  is  fituated  on  the  tongue  of  land  which  is  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  Aihley  and -Cooper  rivers,  which  are  large  and  navigable. 
'Thefe  rivers  mingle  their  waters  immediately  below  the  town,  and  form 
a  fpacious  and  convenient  harbour,  w^hich  comm/jnicates  with  the  ocean 
juft  below.  Sullivan's  ifland,  which  it  leaves  on  the  north,  fe-ven  males  fcuth- 
•eall  of  the  town.  In  thefe  rivers  the  tide  rifes,  in  common  about  6f  feet.* 
The  continued  agitation  wliich  this  occafions  in  t^ne  waters  which  almoir 
•furround  Charlcflon — the  refrefliing  fea  breezes  which  are  regularly  felt, 
and  the  foioke  rifing  ;from  fo  many  chimnies,  -render  Charlelion  moie 
healthy  than  any  part  of  the  low  country  in  the  fouthern  States.  On  this 
uCCWiKt  it  IS  the  refort  of  great  numbers  of  gentlemen,  invalids  from  th.-i 
Well:  India  iflands,  and  of  the  rich  planters  from  the  country,  who  come 
here  to  fjwiid  x\iz  Jickly  months,  as  they  are  called,  in  quell  of  health  and 
of  the  focial  enjoyments  which  the  city  affords.  And  in  no  part  of 
Arrierica  are  the  focial  bleffKigs  enjoyed  more  rationally  and  liberally  thiui 
in  Charleflon.  Unafieded  hofpitality — aflfability — ea'fe  in  manncis  and 
addrefs — and  a  difpofition  to  make  their  guelfs  welcome,  eafy  and  pieafed 
with  themfelves,  are  charaifterifticsof  the  refpeSable  people  In  Charleflon, 

The  land  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  flat  and  low,  and  the  water 
biackifli  aud  unwholcfome.  The  flrects  from  call:  to  weft  extend  from 
.'     •'    -  ••-••'  T  t  3  jiver 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  tide  uniforcily  rifes  confiderably  highrr  in  tJ\p 
night  than  in  th*  day  ;  oUen  from  10  to  12  inchi;s.  Th<  faf\i<;  cejtain  ;  the  title 
is  jiikncwii. 
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river  to  river,  and,  running  Id  a  flrsight  line,  not  only  open  beautiful  prof- 
pedts  each  way,  but  afford  excellent  opportunities,  by  means  of  fubterraneau' 
drains,  for  removing  all  nuifances,  and  keeping  the  city  clean  and  healthy; 
Thele  ftreets  are  interfedled  by  others,  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  throw  the 
town  into  a  number  of  fquares,  with  dwelling  houfes  in  front,  and  office 
houfes  and  little  gardens  behind.  Some  of  the  ftreets  are  conveniently  wide, 
but  moil  of  them  are  much  too  narrow,  efpecially  for  fo  populous  a  city,  in 
fo  warm  a  climate.  Befides  their  being  anurfery  for  various  difeafes  front 
their  confined  fituation,they  have  been  found  extremely  Inconvenient  in  cafe 
of  fires,  the  de!lru£tive  effeds  of  v/hich  have  been  frequently  felt  in  this 
city.  The  houfes,  v.'hich  have  been  lately  built,  are  brick  with  tiled  roofs. 
Some  of  the  buildings  in  Charlefton  are  ekgant,  and  moli  of  them  are 
neat,  airy  and  well  furniflaed.  The  public  buildings  are,  an  exchange^' 
frate  houfe,  lately  rebuilt,  armoury,  poor  lioufe,  two  large  churches  for 
Kpifcbpalians,  two  for  Congregationalifts  or  Independents,  one  for  Scotch 
Prelbytcrians,  one  for  Baptifts,  one  for  German  Lutherans,  two  for  the 
Methodifts,  (a  large  houfe  for  worfpip,  being  lately  finiHied  by  them) 
— one  for  French  Proteftants — befides  a  meeting  houfe  for  Quakers,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Jewifli  fynagogue.  -' 

But  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  public  markets.  A  great  proportion 
cf  the  mod  wealthy  inhabitants  have  plantations,  from  which  they  receive 
fiipplies  of  almofc  every  article  of  living.  The  country  abounds  with 
poultry  and  wild  ducks.  Their  beef,  mutt:)n  and  veal  are  not  of  thebeft 
kind;     Few  filh  are  brought  to  market.      •         ■  '.    ' 

In  1 787,  it  was  computed  that  there  were  1600  houfes  in  this  city,  and 
9600  vvhitc  inhabitants,  and  5400  negroes  ;  and  what  evinces  the  healtb- 
inefs  of  the  place,  upwards  of  200  of  the  white  inhabitants  were  above  60 
years  of  age.  In  1791,  there  were  16,35^  inhabitants,  of  vliora  7684 
were  flaves.  •      ••■  '  ' 

■  Gharlefton  v/as  incorporated  in  1783,  and  divided  into  13  v/ards, 
which  choofe  as  many  wardens,  from  among  whom  the  citizens  sledl  an 
Intendant  of  the  city.  The  Intendant  and  wardens  form  the  city  coun- 
cil, who  have  power  to  make  and  enforce  bye  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
the  city.  '         ,  '     ' 

Beaufort,  on  Port  Royal  Ifland,  is  a  pleafant  little  town,  of  about  50 
or  60  houfes,  and  200  inhabitants,  wto  are  diftinguiflied  for  their  hofpi- 
tality  and  politenefs.  I'he  courts  which  were  formeily  held  here  arc  now 
held  at  Coofawhatchie.     '  ' 

Georgetown,  the  feat  of  jufllce  in  Georgetown  diftri(5t,  61  miles 
N,  E.  of  Charlefton,ibnds  on  a  fpot  of  land  near  the  junftion  of  a  num- 
ber of  riversj  which,  when  united  in  one  broad  ftreara,  by  tlie  nime  of 
Winyaw,  fall  into  the  ocean  1 2  miles  below  ^he  town. 

Columbia,  whicli  has  lately  been  made  the  feat  of  jiovernment,  by 
the  It.oinature,  Hands  juft  below  the  junftion  of  Saluda  and  Broad  rivers. 
On  the  Congarcc.  'The  public  officers  have,  however,  in  fome  inftanccs- 
been  divided,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  coun- 
ties, and  a  branch  of  each  retained  in  Charltllon. 

CamdkM,  on  the  W;i(erce,  N.  W.  of  Santee  Hills,  130  miles  weft  of 
north  from-Charlcllon,  is  regularly  built,  upon  .a  good  plan  ;  but  a  fmall 
part  of  it  only  i2  yet  executed.     •     ' 
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PuRYSBURG  It  a  hilly  village,  about  20  miles  above  Savannah,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name.  It  was  early  fettled  by  foreign- 
ers, with  a  vie\y  to  the  culture  of  filk,  which  for  a  while  they  attended  ta 
with  fpirit.  The  mulberry  trees  arc  yet  landing,  and  fome  attention  is  ftill 
paid  to  the  making  of  fiik.  But  the  profits  of  the  rice  and  indigo  foon 
diverted  the  original  p'ar.ters  from  almofl:  every  other  purfait.  BtTides 
thefc,  are  jackfopborough,  Orangeburg,  Wyanfborou:;h  and  Cambridge, 
which  are  aU  inconfiderable  villages  of  from  30  to  60  dv/c!ling  houfes. 

Genekal  Face  of  the  Countrv.]  The  whole  ftatfj,  to  the  dif- 
innce  of  Sogr  J  0.0  tciles  from  the  fea,  generally  fpeaking,  is  low  and  level, 
almoft  witliOiit  a  ^toiie,  ar.d  abounds,  more  or  lefs,  efpecialiy  on  and  near 
the  rivers,  with  fwamps  or  mai-fncs,  ^yhich,  when  cleared  and  cultivated, 
yield,  in  favourable  feafons,  on  average,  an  annual  income  of  from  20  to  40 
dollars  from  each  acre,  and  often  much  more :  but  this  fpccies  of  foil 
cannot  be  ciiitivated  by  white  men,  witiiout  rifquing  both  health  and  life. 
Tbefe  fwamps  do  not  cover  an  hundredth  part  of  the  State  of  Carolina. 
y^  this  dillaiice,  by  a  gradual  afcerjt  from  the  fea-cOaft,  the  land  rifes  about 
190  feet,  ijefe,  if  you  proceed  in  a  W.  N.  W.  courfe  from  Charlefton, 
commence;;  a  curioufiy  uneven  country.  The  traveller  is  conftantly 
afcending  or  defgejidijig  little  faud  hills,  which  nature  feems  to  have  dil- 
iinited  in  a  frolitr.  If  a  pvetty  high  fea  were  fuddenly  arrefted,  and  trans-. 
formed  into  fand  hills,  in  the  very  form  the  waves  exifted  at  the  moment 
■of  transformation,  it  would  prefent  die  eye  with  juft  fuch  a  view  as  is  here 
to  be  feen.  Some  little  herbage,  and  a  few  fmall  pines  grow  even  on  this 
foil.  The  inhabitant?  are  few,  and  have  but  a  fcanty  fubuftence  on  corn 
and  fweet  potatoes,  \Vhich  grow  here  tolerably  well.  This  curious  coun- 
try continues  till  yoii  arrive  .^t  a  place  called  The  RiJ^e,  140  miles  from 
Charlefton.  This  ridge  is  a  remarkable  trad  of  high  ground,  as  you  ap- 
proach it  froiji  the  fca,  but  level  as  yriu  advance  northweft  from  its  fummit. 
Jt  is  a  fine  high,  healthy  belt  of  land,  well  watered,  and  of  a  good  foil, 
and  extends  frcni  the  Savannah  to  Bread  river,  in  about  6°  30'  weft  lon- 
gitude from  Philadelphia.  Beyond  this  ridge,  comrnences  a  country  exad- 
iy  refembling  the  northern  iT:ates,  or  like  Devonfiurc,  in  England,  or  Lan- 
gucdoc  in  ffance.  Here  hills  and  dales,  Vv'ith  all  their  verdure  and  vari- 
egated beauty,  prcfent  themfelves  to  the  eye.  Wheat  fields,  vs'hich  are 
rare  in  the  low  country,  begin  to  grow  common.  Here  Heaven  has  be- 
•  (lowed  it;  bjeilings  with  a  moll;  bounteous  hand.  The  air  is  much  more 
temperate  and  heajthful,  than  nearer  to  the  fea.  The  hills  are  covered 
■with  valuable,  woods— the  vallies  watered  with  beautiful  rivers,  and  the 
^  iertiJity  of  the  foil  is  equal  to  ever^r  vegetable  produiftion.  This,  by  way 
©f  diftinifuon,  is  called  the  U/)/>er  Country,  where  are  different  modes  and 
<iif«erent  articles  of  cultivation  ;  where  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  even 
iht'ir  language,  have  a  different  tone.'  The  land  ftill  rifes  by  a  gradual  af- 
ccnt ;  each  fucceeding  hill  overlooks  tljat  wliich  immediately  precedes  it, 
till,  ha^ang  advanced  220  miles  in  a  northweft  diredHon  from  Charlefton, 
the  ekTatioii.  of  the  land  above  the  fea-coaft  is  found  by  menfuration  to  be 
800  feet.  Here  commences  a  mountainous  country,  which  contmues 
rifing  to  the  wcftern  terminating  point  of  this-  ftate. 

Soil  and  Productioss.]      The  foil  may  be  divided  into  four  kipds ; 
/rj,  the  pine  barren,  which,  is  valuable  only  for  its  timber.     Interfperfed 
.   "among  tlie  pine  barren,  are  tra<5ts  of  land  free  of  timber,  and  every  kmd  bt 
T  t  4  giowth 
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growth  but  that  of  graH^.  Thefe  trads  are  called  Savannas,  conftituting  ^ 
JecoT^d  kind  of  foil,  good  for  grazing.  The  third  kind  is  that  of  the  fwamps 
and  low  grounds  on  the  rivers,  which  is  a  mixture  of  black  loam  and  fat 
clay,  producing  naturally  canes  in  great  plenty,  cyprefs,  bays,  loblolly  pines, 
&,c.  In  thefe  fwamps  rice  is  culti\ated,  whicli  conlHtutes  the  ftaple  com- 
modity of  the  ftate.  The  high  lands,  commonly. known  by  the  name  of 
oak  and  hiccory  lands,  coniKtute  the^oKr/A  kind  of  foil.  The  natural 
growth  is  oak,  hiccory,  v/alnut,  pine  and  lociilK  On  thefe  lands,  in  the 
lew  country,  are  cultivated  Indian  corn  princii)ally  ;  and  in  the  back  coun- 
try, befides  thefe,  they  raife  tobacco  in  large  quantities,  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton.  From  experiments  which  have  been  made, 
it  is  well  afcertained,  that  olives,  lilk,  and  madder  may  be  as  abundantly 
'  produced  in  South  Carolina,  and  we  may  add  in  Georgia  alfo,  as  in  the 
fouth  of  France. 

There  is  little  fruit  in  this  ftate,  efpecially  in  the  lower  parts  of  it. 
They  have  oranges,  which  are  chiefly  four,  and  figs  in  plenty,  a  few  limes 
and  lemons,  pomegranates,  pears  and  peaches  ;  apples  are  fcaree,  and  are 
imported  from  the  northern  ftates.  Melons,  (efpecially  the  water-melon) 
4re  raifed  here  in  great  perfeflion. 

The  river  fwamps,  in  which  rice  can  be  cultivated  with  ar^y  tolerable 
degfte  of  fafety  and  fuccefs,  do  not  extend  higher  up  the  rivers  than  the 
head  of  the  tides  ;  and  in  eftimating  the  v.'.iue  of  this  fpecies  of  rice  land, 
the  height  which  the  tide  rifes  is  taken  into  confideration,  thofe  lying 
■where  it  rifes  to  a  proper  pitch  for  overflowing  the  Iwaiiips  being  the  moft 
valuable.  The  beft  inland  fwamps,  which  cor.ftitute  a  fecond  fpecies  of 
rice  land,  arefuch  as  are  farnifned  with  referves  of  water.  Thefe  referves 
ire  formed  by  means  of  large  banks  thrown  up  at  the  upper  parts  of  the 
fwamps,  whence  it  is  conveyed,  when  needed,  to  the  fields  of  rice. 

At  the  diffance  of  about  no  miles  from  the  fea,  the  river  fwamps 
terminate,  and  the  hiqh  lands  extend  quite  to  the  rivers,  and  form  banks 
in  fome  places,  feveral  hundred  feet  high  from  the  furface  of  the  water,  an4 
afford  many  cxtenfive  and  delightful  views.  Thefe  high  banks  are  inter- 
woven with  layers  of  leaves  and  different  coloured  earth,  and  abound  with 
quarries  of  free  floue,  pebbles,  flint,  cryltals,  iron  ore  in  abundance,  filver, 
lead,  fulphur  and  coarfc  diamonds. 

The  fwamps  above  the  head  of  the  tide,  are  occafionally  planted  with 
corn,  cotton  and  indigo.  The  foil  is  very  rich,  yielding  from  40  to  50 
bufliels  of  corn  an  acre. 

It  is  curious  to  obfcrve  the  gradations  from  the  fea-coaft  to  the  upper 
country,  with  rcfpecfl  to  the'  produce,  the  mode  of  cultivation,  and  die 
cultivators.  On  the  iflahds  upon  the  fca-coaft,  and  for  40  or  50  miles 
back  (and  on  the  rivers  much  farther)  the  cultivators  are  all  flavcs.  No 
\viiitc  man,  to  fpeak  generally,  ever  thinks  of  fettling  a  firm  and  improv- 
ing it  for  himf.-lf  without  negroes.  If  ho  has  no  negroes,  he  hires  himfelf 
as  overfccr  to  fume  rich  planter,  who  has  more  than  he  can  or  will  attend 
to,  till  he  can  purch  ife  for  liimfelf.  The  articles  cultivated  arc  corn,  rye, 
oats,  every  fpecies  Qf  puHc,  and  potatoes,  which,  with  the  fmall  rice,  are 
food  for  the  negroes  j  rice,  indigo,  cotton,  and  fome  hemp,  for  exporta- 
tion. The  culture  of  cotton  is  capable  of  being  increafed  equal  to  almoft 
rtiiy  demand.  The  foil'  was  cultivated,  till  lately,  almoft  wholly  b/ 
ijiliiiaal  labour.    The  plough,  till  lince  the  peace,  was  fcarcely.iifed.    Now, 
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the  plough  and  harrow  and  other  improvements  are  introduced  into  the 
rice  fwanipB  with  great  fuccefs,  and  will  no  doubt  become  general.  Iq 
the  middle  fettlements,  negroes  are  not  fo  numerous.  The  maftcr  attends 
perfonally  to  his  own  bufinefs.  The  land  is  not  properly  lituated  lor 
rice.  It  produces  moderately  good  indigo  weed,  and  lome  tobacco  is 
raifed  for  exportation.  The  farmer  is  contented  to  raife  corn,  potatoes, 
oats,  rye,  poultry,  and  a  little  wheat.  In  tlie  upper  country,  there  are 
but  few  negroes  ;  generally  fpeaking,  the  farmers  have  none,  and  depend, 
like  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  Rates,  upon  the  labour  of  themfclves 
and  families  for  fubfiftence  ;  the  plough  is  ufed  almoU  wholly.  Indian 
corn  in  great  quantities,  wheat,  rj'e,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  &c.  are  raifed 
for  food,  and  tobacco,  wheat,  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  and  indigo  for  exporta- 
tion. From  late  experiments  it  has  been  found  that  vines  may  be  cultr- 
vated,  and  wine  made  to  great  advantage  ;  fnakeroot,  pinkroot,  and  a 
variety  of  medicinal  herbs  grow  fpontaneoufly  ;  alfo,  ginfeng  on  and  near 
the  moun'tains. 

Mode  OF  CULTIVATING  Rice.]  Rice  ground  is  prepared  only  by 
effeftually  fecuring  it  from  the  water,  except  fome  higher  parts  of  it,  which 
are  fonietimes  dug  up  with  a  hoe,  or  mellowed  by  a  plough  or  harrow. 
When  the  rice  is  young,  the  overflowing  of  the  water  does  not  prevent  iis 
growth,  rhofe  who  have  water  in  referve,  commonly  let  it  in  \:Don 
their  rice,  after  firft  going  through  with  the  hoe,  while  it  is  young,  though 
it  is  deemed  beft  to  keep  out  the  grafs  without  this  aid,  by  the  hoe  only. 
The  water  is  commonly  kept  on  the  rice  eight  or  ten  days  after  hoeing. 
When  the  ear  is  formed,  the  water  is  continued  on  till  it  is  ripe.  It  rs 
hoed  three  or  four  times.  When  the  grafs  is  very  thick,  a  negro  cannot 
hoe  more  than  one-fixteenth  of  an  acre  in  a  day.  From  three  pecks  to 
a.  bulhel  is  fov/n  on  an  acre.  It  produces  from  50  to  80  bufhels  of  rough 
rice  an  acre  :  i  ao  bufhel?  of  rough  rice  have  been  produced  on  one 
acre  J  20  bufliels  of  which  make  about  500  pounds,  or  eight  and  a  quar- 
ter bufliels  clean  rice  for  market.  After  k  is  threflied,  it  is  winnowed, 
and  then  ground  in  a  mill,  conftrufi'ed  of  two  blocks  in  a  fimple  manner  ; 
then  winnowed  by  a  fan  conftru<51:ed  for  that  purpofe  ;  then  beat  in  a 
mortar  by  hand,  or  now  generally  by  horfe  or  water  machines  ;  then 
fitted,  to  feparate  the  v/hole  rice  from  that  which  is  broken  and  the  flour. 
The  whole  rice  is  then  barrelled  in  cafics  of  about  500  pounds,  or  eight 
and  a  quarter  jjuihels.  The  fmall  lice  ferves  for  provifions,  and  the  flour 
for  provender,  the  chaff  for  manure,  and  the  ftraw  for  fodder.  The 
blade  is  green  ar^d  frelh  while  the  ear  is  ripe.  The  price  is  from  ()f^  to 
'1 0/6  a  hundred- — dollars  4/8. 

'  Natural  History.]  *^  In  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  1795,  the 
fl<eleton  of  a  gigantic  animj^l  wa^  difcovered  in  digging  the  canal  between 
Cooper  and  Santee  rivers  in  South  Carolina,  at  the  depth  of  nine  feet  in  the 
ground.  Ages  muft  have  palfed  away  fmce  that  monfler  died.  From  the 
appearance  of  the  (keleton,  this  animal  muft  have  far  furpafled  any  now  known 
to  exiit  on  this  continent.  From  the  formation  of  his  teeth,  this  mull 
have  been  a  carnivorous  creature,  and  doubtlefs  the  fame  with  the  mam- 
moth, flieletons  of  which  are  frequently  found  near  die  fait  licks  in  Vir- 
ginia. At  the  fame  place  v/ere  found  the  tuflcs  of  an  elephant,  and  two 
teeth  of  the  graminivorous  kind,  which  proves  this  creature  to  have  been 
in  ancient  tjijies   an  inhabitant  of  America,   contrary  to  the   received 

opinion 
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ppinion  of  naturaliils.  The  remains  of  the  mammoth  and  elephant  beit)g 
jhus  found  on  one  fpot,  renders  it  probable  that  they  both  perifhed  in  ani 
obllinate  combat.  The  natural  vegetation  of  the  foil  in  the  lower  parts  of 
Carolina,  is  computed  to  raife  tht  general  furface  about  one-fixth  of  an 
inch  annually,  confequently  it  has  taken  648  years  to  produce  a  foil  of 
nine  feet  4epth  over  tliefe  flcelctons  ;  and  they  rauft  have  perifned  in  the 
year  of  Chrift  1 147,  or  345  years  before  the  difcovery  of  America  by  the 
Europeans.  It  is  remarkable  th>it  among  thefe  bones  were  fourid  the  arm 
bone  of  a  man,  in  a  ftate  of  petrifaction. 

"  This  country  abounds  with  precious  ores,  fuch  as  gold,  filver,  lead, 
black  lead,  copper,  and  iron  :  but  it  is  the  misfortune  of  thofc  who  direft 
their  purfuits  in  fearch  of  them,  that  they  are  deficient  in  the  knowledge 
of  chymilhy,  and  too  frequently  make  ufe  of  improper  menftruums  in 
extraiSling  the  reij:ie(Sive  metals.  There  are  likewife  to  be  foutid  pellucid 
ftones  of  dilforent  hues,  rock  cryftal,  pyrites,  petrified  fubftances,  coarfc 
corncliar,,  marble  beautifally  variegated,  vitreous  ftone  and  vitreous  fand  ; 
red  and  yellow  ech.io?,  which,  whtn  rc.ailed  and  ground  down  with  linfeed 
oil,  make  a  very  excellent  paint ;  alfp,  potter's  clay  of  a  moft  delicate 
texture,  fuller's  earth,  and  a-  number  of  dye-duffs,  among  which  is  a  Angu- 
lar weed  which  yields  four  ditferent  colours,  it§  leaves  are  furprifingly 
ftvptic,  ftrongly  refemblin^  the  tafte  ox  alum  ;  likewife,  an  abundance  of 
chalk,  crude  alum,  lulphur,  nitre,  vitriol,  and  along  the  banks  of  riverg 
large  c|uantit!cs  of  marie  rri4y  be  colleded- 

*'  There  are  alio  a  variety  of  roots,  the  medicinal  effcfts  of  which  it  is 
the  barbarous  policy  of  thofe  who  are  in  the  fecret  to  keep  a  profound 
myflery.  The  rattle-fnake  root,  fo  fanious  amongft  the  Indians  for  the 
•  cure  of  poifon,  is  of  the  number.  The  next  is  the  venerial  root,  which, 
under  a  vegetable  regimen,  will  cure  a.  confirmed  lues.  Another  root, 
when  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  is  lingulariy  eflacacio^^sia  deftroy- 
ing  worms  in  children.  There  is  iike\yife  a  root,  aq  ointmer\t  of  which, 
with  a  poultice  of  the  famt ,  will  in  a  ihort  fpace  of  time  diiciiis  the  motl 
extraordinary  tiunours,  particuLirly  what  is  termed  tHe  white  fxycliing  : 
this  root  is  very  fcarce.  There  is  another  root,  a  decoiflion  of  which,  in 
new  milk,  will  cure  the  bloody  dyfentery  :  the  patient  muft  ^void  cold, 
and'much  judgment  is  rcquifite  in  the  potion  to  be  adminiilered.  '  There  is 
alfo  a  plant,  the  leaves  of  which,  being  bruifed,  and  applied  to  the  part 
affe(n:cd,  relieves  rheumatic  pains  ;  it  occalions  a  confiderable  agitation  of 
the  parts,  attended  with  moit  violent  and  acute  pains,  but  never  tails  to 
procure  immediate  eafe.  There  is  alfo  a  plant,  the  leaves  of  Avhich  have 
a  moft  fcEtid  fmell  ;  thefe  leaves  being  boiled,  and  any  perfon  atBidcd 
with  cutaneous  complaints,  once  bathing  therein,  will  be  radically  cured. 
There  is  a  root,  v/hich  atfts  as  an  excellent  purge,  and  is  well  calculated 
for  the  labouring  part  of  mankind,  as  it  is  only  neccllary  to  chew  it  in  its 
crude  ftate,  and  it  requires  no  manner  of  aid  to  facilitate  its  operation. 
An  equally  cfticacious  and  fimple  purge  is  obtained  from  a  weed,  the  Ibilk 
of  which  is  red,  is  about  three  feet  high,  and  the  flower  white  ;  the  leaves 
nin  from  the  bottom  of  the  ftal k  in  oppofite  and  correfponding  line?  ;  the 
feed  is  about  the  lize  of  a  wheat  grain,  globular  in  the  centre,  and  oblate  at 
both  ends  ;  it  is  full  of  oil,  and  taftes  like  a  walnut  kernel  :  20  grains  of 
this,  chewed  and  fwallowed,  is,  in  point  of  mildncfs  and  efticacy,  equal  to 
any  ;^rhubarb ;  and  the  plc^antnefs  of  its  tafte,  as  a  deception  to  weaJc 
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ijomachs,  appears  to  have  been  a  defign  of  Providence  :  in  its  operation  it 
refcmbles  cuitor  oil.  A  very  fovereign  remedy  is  extraiSled  from  the  bark 
of  a  tree,  which  may  be  ufed  to  great  advantage  in  the  difeafcs  incident  to 
this  climatt.  Every  climate,  fomc  believe,  has  its  pec\iliar  diftaf<^,  and 
every  difeafe  its  pecviliar  antidote  undi;r  the  fame  climate.  la  addition 
to  the  above,  is  ano^er  fpecies  of  bark,  of  a  fweet  and  naufeous  taftc  ; 
the  tree  grows  contiguous  to  a  very  powerful  chalybeate  (\>nng  ;  tlie  bark, 
Vhen  fufficiently  niailicated,  operiites  as  a  very  potential  purge  and  emetic, 
and  in  the  hands  of  a  Ikilfui  chymilt  may  be  rendered  very  fcrviceable. 

"  In  this  country  is  a  tree  which  bcars  a  large  pod,  inclofmg  a  kind  of 
mucilage,  the  juice  of  which  is  very  fliarp  ;  the  bark  fmells  like  tanned 
leather,  and  when  prepared  like  hemp  makes  the  very  befl:  of  cordage.  - 
Alfo  another  tree,  which  bears  an  ear  like  a  corn  cob,  covered  with  ber- 
ries, containing  a  large  proportion  of  oil.  There  is  likewife  a  very  lingular 
iree,  which  affords  a  moft  f.ipef  b  fhade  ;  it  products  a  round  ball,  v/hich, 
in  the  heat  of  fummer,  opens  and  enlarges  a;iumber  of  male  infects,  which 
become  very  troublefome  \yhere\'er  they  lodge ;  this  happens  generally 
Tome  diflance  from  their  parent  tree. 

*'  I  cannot  but  exprcfs  my  furprife  (fays  our  author)  at  the  contempt 
in  which  the  culture  of  vines  is^  held  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  ftate.  The 
whole  country  is  over-run  with  the  growth  of  the  fppntancous  grapes.  I 
had  the  curiofity  to  take  the  altitude  of  a  mountain,  which  I  found  to  be 
a  quarter  and  a  half-quarter  of  a  mile  high  ;  and  on  afccnding  the  fouth 
jlde  I  found  it  covercci  with  a  prv.:i;fion  of  purple  grapes,  of  a  mofl 
delicious  llavour,  and  had  they  been  rraafplanted,  I  do- believe  they  would 
)?roduce  a  very  delicate  wine.  '  Laft  f.ui'on  I  made  the  experiment  of 
ibme  French  vincc,  and  their  luxuriap.cy  begf>ars  all  defcription.  The 
hand  of  nature  never  formed  a  country  with  more  natural  advantages,  or 
blefled  it  with  a  more  fcrene  or  healthful  climate.  It  abounds  with  game 
of  all  kinds,  is  a  \'ery  fine  fruit  country,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  vines,  the  olive,  fdk,  and  coffee  trees,  and  the  prcduifkion  of 
cotton;  It  is  a  perfedl  garden  of  medical  iierbs,  and  its  meclicinal  fprings 
are  not  inferior  to  any  in  Europe."  [iT/.  Barrett. '\ 
'  Iron  Works.]  The  iron  works,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mra  Mt' 
tia  iron-works  are  fituated  in  York  county,  within  two  miles  of  the  Catav/- 
ba  river.  Within  the  compaik  of  two  miles  from  the  furnace,  there  is  an 
inexhauftible  quantity  of  ore,  v/hich  works  eafy  and  well  in  the  furnace. 
The  metal  is  good  for  hammers,  gudgeons,  or  any  kind  of  macliinery  and 
hollow  ware,  and  will  make  good  bar  iron.  Some  trial  has  been  made  of 
it  in  fteel,  and  ifpromifei  well.  Nothing  is  neceffary  for  preparing  the  ore 
for  ufc,  but  burning.  -The  ore  confills  of  large  rocks  above  the  furface ; 
the  dej»th  nnt  vet  known.  In  the  c.-vitics  between,  lie  an  ochre  and  feed 
ore.  •'  It  is  iaid  there  v/ill  be  no  occafion  to  fink  Ihdfts  or  drive  levels  for 
50  years  to  dome.  The  iEra  fiirnacc  was  built,  in  1787 — the  iEtna  in 
1788.  •       •     ■    '■      ■       '■'    ■ 

The  nearell  landing  at  prefent  (1795)  is  Camden,  70  miles  from  the  far- 
nace.  The  proprietors  of  die  works,  and  fevcn  others  have  obtained  a 
charter  to  open  the  Catawba  to  the  N.  Carolina  line,  and  a  charter  from 
N.  Carolina  to  open  the  river"  80  miles  higher  in  that  State,  and  it  is  ex- 
peaed  that  boats  will  come. within  40  miles  of  the  v/orks  this  fummer, 
1^1795)  as  there  are  boats  already  built  for  the  purpofe  whicl\  are  to  carry 
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30  tons,  and  In  the  courfc  of  another  fiimmer  will  be  brought  within  tvc 
Tivilcs  of  the  works.  The  works  are  within  two' miles  of  the  river,  and  the 
creek  can  be  made  navigrible  to  the  works. 

Mr. William  Hill,'  one  of  the  principal  proprietors  of  thefe  works, has  cors' 
trived  a  method,  by  means  of  a  fidl  of  water,  of  blowing  all  tlie  fires  both  'of 
the  forges  and  furnaces,  fu  as  to  render  unneccflary  the  ufc  of  r,  heels,  cyl- 
inders or  any  other  kind  of  bellows.  The  machinery  is  hmple  and  ciieap, 
and  not  liai^le  to  the  accident  of  freezing. 

Manufactures.]  In  the middle,  inidefpecially  in  the  uppT  country> 
the  peo])le  are  obliged  to  manufadure  their  own  cotton  and  Woollen  cloths, 
and  mort  of  their  -hufoandry  tools  ;  but  in  the  lower  country,  the  inhabit- 
■  ants,  for  thcle  articles,  depend  almoft  enthely  on  their  merchants.  Late 
accounts  from  the  interior  parts  of  this  'State  inforni,  that  cotttuT,  hemp 
and  flax  are  plenty  5  that  they  have  a  cohlideraUe  'ftock  of  good  iheep  ; 
that  great  exertions  are  made,  aiid  much  dune  in  the  houfehold  way  ;  that 
they  have  long  been  in  the  habit  .of  domg  fomething  in  family  manufac- 
tures, but  within  a  few  year?  pail  great  improvements  have  been  made.  The 
women  do  the  weaving,  and  leave  the  men  to  attend  to  agriculture. 

This  State  furniflies  all  th"  materials,  and  of  the  heft  kind,  for  {liip  build- 
ing. The  live  oak^  and  the  p'tch  ar^d  yi?Uoiv  pi&ci,  are  of  a  f)iperior  quaN 
■jty.  Ships  migiit  be  built  here  with'  more  eafc,  and  to  much  greater  ad- 
vantage, than  in  the  middle  and  eaftern  States.  A  wajit  of  ftamen,  is 
•one  rcidon  why  this  bitiinefs  is  not  more  generally  attended  to. 

So  much  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  manuTaclure  "of  indigo,  in  this  State* 
that  it  bids  fair  to  rival  that  of  the  -French.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  i*. 
is  llill  the  practice  of  the  merchants  conccriied  in  tlie  Carolina  trade,  tC* 
icW  at  foreign  markets,  tlic  Carolina  indigo  of  the  firft  «ifuality,  as  French. 
The  focicty  for  the  information  and  itflillance  of  perfons  emigrating  tioni 
other  countries,  in  a  printed  paper,  which  bears  ■rf>eir^ignati»re,  fay  that "  A 
monied  capital  ma)- be  .profitably  employed,  i.  In  ereifting  mills,  for  mak- 
ing paper,  for  fawing  lumber,  and  efiieciaUy  for  inanufachiring  -wlTeat  flour. 
T'hcre  are  hundreds  of  valup.blc  mill  feats  unimproved,  and  the  wood* 
abound  with  pine  trees.  A  bufiieJ  of  wheat  may  be  purchafed  in  SoutK 
Carolina  for  half  a  dollar,  which  will  make  as  good -flour  as  that  which  ia 
the  vicinity  of  proper  mills  fells  for  double  that  price.  Such  is  the  cheap- 
jicfs  ;tnd  fertility  of  the  foil,  Uiat  half  a  dollar  a  -buflicl  for  wheat  would 
afford  a  great  profit  to  the  cultivators  thereof.  2.  In  tanning  and  manutae- 
tunng  leather — ^Cattle  are  raifcd  witli  io  much  e;vfe,  in  a  country  where 
the  winters  are  both  mild  and  fliort,  that  hides  are  remarkably  cheap. 
The  profits  of  tanners  and  Ihoc-makers-murt  be  conilderat.)le,  when  it  is  a 
well  known  fact,  that  the  hides  of  full  grown  cattle,  .and  a  linjile  pair  ai' 
ilioes  fell  for  nearly  the  fame  price.  5.  In  m!iJ<ing  bricks'- — Thde  no\V  fell 
for  nine  dollars  a  thousand,  and  die  call  lor  them,  is  io  great,  that  tli*' 
bricklayers  arc  not  fully  lupplied.  4.  In  making  ])Ot-a(li — ^'i'he  allies  thai: 
might  be  colJe6lcd  in  Charlellon,  and  fr()m  the  woods  burnt  in  ek'.inng 
new  lands  in  the  country,  would  furniih  the  means  of  carrying  on  the 
manufae'hire  of  pot-alh  to  great  advantage."  .  • 

CoNSTiTUYioN.J  The  kgidative  authority  is  vcfled  in  a  pen>:ral  al- 
fembly,  conlifting  of  a  fenate  and  houlc  of  reprcfentativcs.  There  are  1 24 
reprefentatives,  and  35  fenntors  aj>polntcd  among  the  fevcral  diftiiiHs, 
The  reprcfefltatiT-cs  arc  chofen  for  two  years,  niui^  be  free  white  men,  a| 
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y'tirs  old,  and  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  ftate  three  years.  If  rcfidcnt 
in  the  diftrict,  they  muil  have  u  freehold  of  500  acres  of  land,  and  tea 
negroes,  or  real  eltate  v/ovtir  150/.  ftedrnt^,  clear  of  debt ;  if  nonrelident, 
mull  have  a  freehold  in  the  difbicft  Avorth  500/.  iterlinn,  clear  of  debt.- 
The  fenators  are  chofcn  for  four  years,  ^nd  divided  into  t\TO  tlaJfes,  one 
clafs  being  chufen  every  fccond  year.  They  mul}  be  free  white  men,  ^o 
years  old,  and  have  bfen  inhabitants  five  ye;«r3.  If  refident  in  the  diftri(5>, 
they  inuft  have  a  freehold  worth  300/.  fterling,  clear  of  debt ;  if  nonreli- 
dent, a  freehdd  worth  loool.  ilerlin^,  clear  of  debt.  Every  free  white 
man,  2 1  years  old,  baying:  been  an  inh;ibitaBt  of  the  Rite  two  years,  and 
been  a  freeholder  of  50  acres  of  land,  or  a  town  lot,  ftx  months,  or  having 
been  r*fident  in  the  diftri<ft  fix  mohrhi,  and  paid  ■>  tax  of  3s.  llcf-ling,  has  a 
I'ight  to  vote  for  members  of  the  le'gifiature.  The  gewerai  afilnibly  is 
chofen  on  the  fecond  Monday  of  OSiobc'r,  and  meets  on  the  fourth  Mon- 
day in  November  annually.  Each  houfe  chbofes  its  own  officers,  judges' 
of  the  qualifications  of  its  members,  and  hs^  a  negative  on  die  other.  A- 
.ftiajority  of  each  makes  a.  quorura  from  day  to  day,  and  compels  the  attend- 
ance of  members.  They  are  protected^  in  their  perfons  and  eiliatej,  du- 
ring the  felliops,  and  ten  days  before  and  after  j  except  in  cafes  of  treafong 
felony,  and  breach  of  the  p«^ace.  They  are  paid  out  of  the  public  treaf- 
Kry,  from  which  no  money  is  drawn  but  by  the  kgiOative  authority*- 
Revenue  bills  originate  in  the  lower  iioufe,  but  may  be  altered  or  rejeded  by 
the  fenate.-  Army  and  r«ivy  eontra(fcQrs,  and  all  officers  excepting  officer* 
in  the  militia,  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  juftices  of  the  county  courts  whiclx 
have  no  falarie?,  are  excluded "  froni  the  general  affemibly.  The  clergj^^ 
are  excluded  from  civil  offices.  The  executive  authority  is  vefted  io  s 
governor,  chofen  for  two  years,  by  both  houfes  of  afiembly  jointly  ;  but 
he  cannot  be  re-elefted  till  after  four  yesrs.  He  mufl:  be  thirty  years  old,- 
have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  (late  ten  years,  and  have  an  eilate  ia  iti 
worth  1,500  fterling,  clear  of  debt.  He  crji  hold  no  other  office,  except 
in  the  njllitia.  A  lieutenfint-governor  is  chofes  m  the  fame  manner,  for 
the  fame  time,  and  poflfefiing  the  fame  "qualifications  ;  and  holds  the  office 
df  governor  in  cafe  of  vacancy.  The  governor  is  comm.ander  in  chief  of 
the  military  force  ;  bts  power  to  remit  lines  and  forfcitvtres,  aod  grant  re- 
prieves and  pardons,  except  in  cafes  of  impeachment ;  to  require  infoima- 
tion  of  exe-cutive  officers  ;  to  convene  the  general  afTembly  on  extraordi- 
nary occahons,  and  to  adjourn  them  to  any  time  not  beyond  the  fourth 
Monday  iti  No-vl;niber  D*xt  enf.iing,  in  cafe  thev  cannot  agree  on  the  time 
themfelvesi  He  muft  inform  the  general  afiembly  of  the  condition  of  the 
ftate  ;  recommtod  fach  meafures  as  he  flrall  judge  expedient ;  and  take 
care  that  the  kws  are  faithfully  executed  iti  mercy.  The  legiflature  has 
power  to  velr  the  judicial  authority  in  Aich  courts  as  it  ffiall  think  proper. 
The  judges  hold  dieir  coramifffons  during  good  behaviour.  Thofe  of  the 
<lipejior  courts  are  elected  by  the  joint  ballot  of  botii  hcufes  of  afiembly  ; 
hnv;  a  fhited  lahry,  and  can  hold  no  other  office.  AU  officers  uke  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  their  duty,  and  to  the  conftitution  of  this  ftate,  and,  of 
.the  United  States  v  and,  for  malconduft,  may  be  impeached  by  the  houfc 
of  reprcfcntativcs,  and  tried  by  the  fenate.  This  conftitinion  aTerts  tb«- 
fiipi  erne  power  (>f  the  people;  liberty  of  confcicncc  ;  trial  by  jury;  an.i 
fulwrdination  of  the  military  to  the  civil  power.     It  excludes  ex  po^  fnf^: 
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kws  ;  bills  of  attainder  ;  excelUve  bail  ;  and  titles  of  nobility^  and  heredi- 
tary diftinftion. 

Tlie  leglflature  has  po'X'er,  under  certain  regulations,  to  make  amend- 
ments to  the  conftitution.  And  a  convention  maybe  called  by  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  both  branches  of  the  whole  reprefentation. 

This  conftitution  was  ratified  June  3d,  179,0. 

Laws.  J  Th6  laws  of  this  ftate  have  ric'thing  in  them  of  a  particular 
nature,  excepting  what  arifes  fforh  the  permilTion  of  flavery.  The  evidence 
of  a  flare  cannot  be  taken  againft  a  white  man  ;  and  the  mafter.  who  kills 
his  flave  is  not  punifliable  otherwife  than  by  a  pecuniary  muh/l,  and  1 2 
riionths  imprifonment.  . 

A  committee  was  rtppcinted,'  St  the  fefficn  of  the  legif};iture  in  1 792, 
to  put  in  train  the  bufinefs  of  reyifing  and  ariiending  t^je  negro  adt,  or  the 
law  for  governing  the  flaves.  .  The  ifiue  we  hope  n-ili  meliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  flaves^  and  afford  an  evidence  to  the  world  «of  the  enlightened 
jjolicy,  and  iricrcafing  humanity,  of  the  citizens  of  this  ftate.  We  antici- 
pate an  iffue  of  this  nature  the  rather,  becaufe  a  difpofition  to  loftcn  the 
rigors  of  flavery  has  of  late  been  manifeftcd,  by  allowing  them  fifh,  tobacco 
and  fummer  clothing,  which  former] v  was  hot  cuftomary.. 

A  law,  altering  the 'mode  of  the  defcent  of  inteftate  eftates,  which  for- 
fnerly  defccnded  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  was  pafled  in  1792. 
Accf^rding  to  the  prcfent  law,  a  more  equal  partition  takes  place,  5nd  more 
conformable  "to  a  republican  government,  and  to  the  dictates  of  natural 
affetftion. 

By  a  late  regulation,  the  judges  of  the  court,  who  before  had  a  falary 
©f  500/.  each,  and  fees,  have  now  600/.  and  no  fees.  The  chief  juftice  has 
800/.  - 

State  of  Literaturf.]  Gentlemen  of  fortuni;,  before  the  late 
^ar,  fent  th^ir  fons  to  Europe  for  education.  During  the  war  and  hnce," 
fhey  have  generally,  ftnt  them  to  the  middle  and  northern  ftates.  Thofe 
Vho  have  been  at  this  ekpinfe  in  educating  their  fons,  have  been  but  com- 
paratively fcv/  in  number,  fo  that  die  literatuie  of  the  ftate  is  at  a  low  ebb. 
Since  the  peace,  however,  it  has  begun  to  flouri(h.  There  are  ftfveral  re- 
fpeftable  academies  in  Charlefton — one  at  Beaufort,  on  Port  Royal  ifland — 
and  feveral  others  in  diiTerent  parts  of  the  ftate.  Three  colleges  have 
lately  been  incorporated  by  law — one  at  Charlefton — one  at  \Vianft)oroi^gh,. 
in  the  diftrift  of  Camden — ^the  other  at  Cambridge,  in  the  diftrid.  of 
Ninety  Six.  The  public  and  private  donations  for  the  fup;)ort  of  thefe 
three  colleges,  were  originally  intended  to  have  been  appropriated  jointly, 
for  the  eroding  and  fupporting  of  one  rcfpe<5{able  college.  Tiie  divifion 
of  thefe  donations  has  fruflratcd  this  defign.  Part  of  the  old  barracks  in 
Charlefton  has  been  handfomely  fitted  up,  and  converted  into  a  college, 
i?hd  there  are  a  number  of  ftudents  ;  but  it  docs  not  yet  merit  a  more  dig- 
nified name  than  that  of  a  refpcdable  academy.  The  Mount  Sion  college, 
at  Winnfliorough,  is  fupported  by  a  refpecf^able  focietv  of  gentlemen,  who 
liave  long  been  incorporated.  This  inftitution  Hourifhes  and  bids  fair  for 
ufefulnefs.  The  college  at  Cambridge  is  no  more  than  a  grammar  fchool. 
That  the  literature  of  this  ftate  might  be  put  upon  a  relpcftable  footing, 
nothing  is  wanting  but  a'fjiirit  ofontcrprize  among  its  wealthy  inhabitants. 
The  Icoiflature,  in  their  fcflion  in  January,  1 795,  appointed  a  committee,  to 
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inquire  into  the  practicability  of,  and  to  repdrt  a  plan  for,  the  eftabliilment 
of  fchools  in  the  different  parts  of  the  State. 

Charitable  AND  OTHER  Societies.]  Thefe  are  the  South  Carolina, 
Mount  Sion,  Library  and  St.  Cecilia  Socii^tics — a  fociety  for  the  relief  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  tkrgynien,  a  Medical  fociety  lately  inllituted 
in  Charlefton,  a  Mufical  fociety,  and  a  fociety  for  the  infoimation  and  af- 
fiftince  of  peffons  emigrating  froin  foreign  countries,  inltituted  in  1794, 
or  1795.  At  Beaufort  and  on  St.  Helena  are  feveral  charitable  locicties* 
incorporated  with  funds  to  a  confiderable  amount,  defigned  principally  for 
the  education  of  poor  children,  and  which  promife,  at  a  future  day,  to  be 
of  great  public  utility.  What  are  called  Jockey  Clubs,  have  increafed 
within  a  few  years. 

Indians.]  The  Catataaws  are  the  only  nation  of  Indians  in  this  ftate. 
They  have  but  one  town,  called  Catawba,  fituated  on  Catawba  river,  in  latir 
tude  34°  49'  on  the  boundary  line  between  North  and  South  Carolinas,  and 
contained,  in  1787,  about  450  inhabitunts,  of  whioJi  about  150  were  iioht- 
ing  men; 

It  is  wortky  of  remark^  that  this  nation  was  long  at  war  with  the  Six 
Nations,  in,to  whofe  country  they  often  penetrated,  which  it  is  faid  no  other 
Indian  nation  from  the  fouth  or  weft  ever  did.  The  Six  Nations  always 
confidered  thehi  as  the  braveft  of  their  er.emits,  till  they  were  furrounded 
by  the  fettlements  of  white  people,  whofe  neighbourhood,  with  other  con- 
current caufes,  have  rendered  them  corrupt  and  nervelefs. 

Religion.]  Since  the  revolution,  by  which  all  denominations  were 
put  on  an  equal  footing,  there  have  been  no  difputes  between  different  re- 
ligioivs  fe(5ls.     They  all  agree  to  differ. 

The  upper  parts  of  this  ftate  are  fettled  chiefly  by  Prefbyterians,  Bap- 
tifts  and  Methodifts.  From  the  inoft  probable  calculations,  it  is  fuppofed 
that  the  religious  denominations  of  this  ftate,  as  to  numbers,  may  be  ranked 
as  follows  :  Prefbyterians,  including  the  Congregational  and  Independent 
churches — Epifcopalians,  Baptilts,  Methodifts,  Sec. 

Character.]  There  is  no  peculiarity  in  the  manners  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  ftate,  except  what  arifes  from  the  mifchievous  influence  of 
llavery  ;  and  in  this,  indeed,  they  do  not  differ  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  fouthern  ftates.  Slavery,  by  exempting  great  numbers  from  the  ne- 
ceflities  of  labour,  leads  to  luxury,  diffipation  and  extravagance.  The 
abfolute  authority,  which  is  exercifed  over  their  flaves,  too  much  favours  a 
haughty  fupercilious  behaviour.  A  difpofition  to  obey  the  Chriltian  precept, 
*'  Do  to  others  as  you  would  that  others  fhould  do  unto  yon,"  is  not 
cherilhed  by  a  daily  exhibition  of  many  made  for  one.  The  Carolinians 
fooner  arrive  at  maturity,  both  in  their  bodies  and  minds,  than  the  natives 
of  colder  climates.  They  pofTefs  a  natural  quicknefs  and  vivacity  of  genius, 
fuperior  .to  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  ;  but  too  generally  want  that  enter- 
prize  and  perfeverancc,  which  are  neceffary  for  tiie  higheft  j'ttainments  in 
the  arts  and  fciences.  They  have,  indeed,  few  motives  to  enterprizc. 
Inhabiting  a  fertile  country,  which,  by  tlie  labour  of  the  flaves,  produces 
plentifully,  and  creates  affluence — in  a  chmate  wiiich  favours  indulgence, 
eafe,  and  a  difpofition  for  convivial  pleafures,  they  too  generally  reft  corr- 
tented  with  barely  knowledge  enough  to  tranfact  the  common  affairs  oflife. 
There  are  not  a  few  inftances,  however,  in  this  ftate,  in  which  gcn:us  has 
been  united  with  application,  and  the  effe<5ts  of  their  union  have  been  hap- 
pily experienced,  not  only  by  this  ftate,  but  by  tlie  Unit«.d  States.., 

The 
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■  The  wealth  produced  by  the  labour  of  the  flaves,  furniflies  their  prc?^ 
prietors  with  the  means  of  hofpitality  ;  and  no  people  in  the  world  ufe 
thefe  means  with  more  liberality.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  fpare  no  pains 
nor  expenfe  in  giving  the  higheft  polifh  of  education  to  their  children,  by 
enabling  them  to  travel,  and  by  Other  means  urtattaihable  by  thofe  who  have 
but  moderate  fortunes^ 

The  Carolinians  are  generaHy  afKible  and  eafy  in  their  manners,  and 
polite  and  attentive  to  ftrangers.  The  ladies  want  the  bloorti  of  the  porth, 
but  have  an  engaging  foftnefs  and  delicacy  in  their  appearance  and  man- 
ners, and  many  of  them  poficfs  the  polite  and  elegant  accomplifhmehts. 

Hunting  is  the  moft  fafhionable  imufement  in  this  ftate.  At  this  the 
country  gentlemen  are  extremely  expert,  and  with  furprizing  dexterity  pur- 
ix^e  their  game  through  the  woods.  Gaming  of  all  kinds  is  more  difcoun- 
tenanced  among  Silhionable  people  in  this,  than  in  any  of  the  louthern 
ftates.  Twice  a  year,  ftatcdly,  a  clafs  of  fpOrtive  gentlemen,  in  this  and 
the  neighbouring  ftates,  have  their  horfe  races.  Bets  of  terl  or  fifteen  hun-^ 
dred  guineas  have  been  fometimes  laid  on  thefe  occalions. 

There  is  rto  inftance;  perhaps,  in  which  the  richet  clafs  of  people  treC 
^afs  more  on  the  rules  of  propriety  tlsart  in  the  mode  of  condtifting  their 
funerals.  That  a  decent  refpedh  be  paid  to  the  dead,  is  the  natural  dic- 
tate of  refined  humanity  ;  but  this  is  not  done  by  fumptuous  and  expenfive 
entertainments,  fplendid  decorations,  and  pompous  cerf.tnOnies,  which  i. 
mifgu^ided  fafhion  has  hete  introduced  and  r?:ndered  rfecellary.  In  Charlef- 
ton  and  other  parts  of  the  flat?,  no  perfons  attend  a  fiineraj  any  more  than 
a  wedding,  unlefs  j)Aiticularly  invited*  Wine,  punch  and  all  kinds  of  li- 
quors, tea,  coffee,  cake,  &c.  in  profufion,  are  handed  round  on  thefe  fol- 
.cmn  occafions.  In  fliort,  one  would  fuppofe  that  the  religious  proverb  of 
the  wife  man.  "  It  is  better  to  go  to  the  houfe  of  mourning  than  to  the  houfe 
of  feafting,"  would  be  unintelligible  and  wholly  inapplicable  here,  's  it 
would  be  difficult  to  diilinguifh  the  houfe  of  mourning  from  the  houfe  ot 
feafting. 

Military  Strength. 3  The  militi?  of  this  ftate,  in  1791;  amounted 
to  24,435,  of  which  number  750  were  of  the  city  of  Charlefton.  About 
10  m.cn  are  kept  to  guard  Fort  Johnfon,  on  James'  ifland,  at  the  entrance 
of  Charkfton  harbour,  by  wliich  no  veffel  can  pafs,  unlefs  the  mafter  or 
mate  make  oath  that  there  is  no  malignant  diftemper  on  board*  The 
militia  laws,  en afting  that  every  freeman  between  16  and  50  years  of  age 
fhall  be  prepared  for  war,  have  been  but  itidifFerently  obeyed  fince  the 
peace.  An  unufual  degree  of  military  fpirit,  however,  feems  lately  td 
have  arifen  among  the  citizens  of  Charlefton.  No  lefs  than  eight  volun-* 
teer  uniform  companies  have  lately  formed  in  this  city,  befides  a  troop  of 
horfe,  and  tiie  ancient  battalion  of  artillery. 

Mode  of  levying  Taxes.]  The  great  bulk  of  the  revenue  of  the 
ftate  is  raifcd  by  a  tax  on  lands  and  negroes.  The  lahds,  for  the  purpole 
of  being  taxed  according  to  their  value,  are  divided  into  thr<ie  grand  di- 
vifions  ;  the  firft  reaches  from  the  fea-coaft  to  the  extent  of  the  flowing  of 
ihe  tides  ;  the  fecond,  from  thefe  points  to  the  falls  of  the  rivers  ;  and 
thence  to  the  utmoft  veigc  of  the  weft.ern  fettlement  makes  the  third. 
Thefe  grand  divifions,  fur  the  fake  of  •.uore  exadly  afcertaining  the  value 
of  the  ianils,  are  fubdivided  into  21  different  fpecies.  The  moft  valuable 
of  which  is  eflicnated  at  fix  pounds,  and  tlie  Icail  vJuabie  at  one  fhilling 
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fct  acre.  _  Hulf  per  cent,  oh  th<*  value  thus  efiimated,  is  levied  from  ail 
granted  lands  in  the  ftatc.'  l\he  coikition  of  ta.xes  is  hot  ahnc.\<'d  to  tlj^ 
oiTice  of  HierifT,  but  is  commiited  to  particular  j^entieinen  ar'^ointcd  fct 
thit  purpofe,  who  are  ailov/ed  t\Vo  and  a  half  per  ctnt.  in  Chirleiloh,  and' 
five  per  cen^.  in  the  other  parts  of  the  rtate,  on  all  they  6ollc'd.  Tns 
amount  of  taxes  adiuaJly  collected  in  fpccie,  which  alone  is  receive;ib]e,  va- 
ries, according;  to  the  exigencies  of  the  iiate,  from  /,'3'5  ,coo  to  /'i\.6,QOO 
currencvj  doilars  at  4/8.  For  iwo  ^cars  paiT:  abientees  from  the  itart', 
holding  property  ^vithin  it,  are  double  taxed.  A  claufc  in  &,'e  law  cxemjit^ 
thofe  who  rend*;  in  any  or  the  United  Slates,  young  men  abroad  for  edu- 
cation, tilJ  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  23,  and  allows  two  years  to  6thi.rr  whu 
go  for  the  purpofe  6f  travelling; 

Banks.'}  There  are  Uiree  banks  fn  this  ftate,  r.li  at  Charlefrcn,  viz. 
The  Branch  Bank  cf  the  United  States;  the  South  Cavolina  Bank,  el- 
tablifhed  in  1 792 j- and  the  Union  Bank,  siUbliihed  in'  1796,  with  1  cap- 
ital of  600,000  dollars,  divided  into  1200  (hares  of  5-00  dollars  each, 
under  the  rtianagement  of  1 3  dire(?lors. 

Damage  by  t^e  late  War.]  The  damages  which  this  H-ate  fjf- 
tained  in  the  late  war  are  thus  eltimated — The  ••hree  entire  crops  of  17?':,' 
1 780  and  r  78 !  J  :Ji  of  which  were  ufed  by  th'=:  Britilk— -The  crop  of  1 7S2 ; 
taken  by  the  Americans — About  25;COO  nt^roes — Many  t^ioufand:  of 
pounds  worth  cf  plate,  and  hcufebold  furniture  in  abundance — Tlie  vil'?- 
ges  of  Georgetov/n  and  Camden  burnt— The  lofs  to  the  citizens  direftly 
by  the  plunderings  and  devaltatiohs  of  the  Britifh  army  ;  and.indiredly 
by  American  imprcffmerrts,  and  by  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  ciirrep.:v, 
together  with  the  heavy  debt  of  l,2oo,oooA  fterling,-  incurred  for  the  fiiu- 
port  of  the  v.'ar,  in  One  aggregate  view,  make  the  price  of  independence 
to  South  Carolina,  exclufive  of  the  blcod  of  its  citizens,  upwards  of 
3,000,000/.  fterling.  • 

Commerce.]  The  lit'Tc  attention  dVat  has  been  piiid  to  mOT'-ifacturey, 
occafions  a  vatl:  confumption  of  foreign  imported  articles :  but  the  quan- 
tities and  vpiue  of  their  exports  generallv  leave  a  balance  in  f^v^our  of  the 
{^ate,  except  when  fhgfe  have  been  large  importations  of  negroes. 

The  amotmt  of  exports  from  the  port  of  Charledmvrr,  in  the  year  en- 
ding November,  1787,  was  then  eftiniated,  from  authentic  documents,  at 
^.505,279':  19^5  fterling  -money.  The  number  of  veflels  cleared  frorri 
the  cuftom  houfe  the  fame  year,  \7as  947,  itieaftirirjg  62,118  tons;  735 
of thefe,  meafuritig  41,531  tons,  were  American;  the  others  belonged 
to  Great  Britain",  Spair.*  France,  the  United  Netherlands,  and  Ireland. 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  this  ftate,  are  rice,  indigo,  tobacco, 
Ikin3  of  varioivs  kinds,  beef,-  pork,  cotton,-  pitch,  tar,  rcfm,  turpentin-c, 
myrtle  wax,  lumber,  naval  ftores,  cork,  leather,  pink  rcrt,  iivAt:  root, 
ginfeng,  &c.  In  the  moft  fuccefsful  feafons,  there  have  been  as  many  as 
140,000  barrels  of  rice,  and  1,300,000  pounds  of -ndigo,  expcatcd  in  a 
year.  From  the  15th  December^  179^*  t<5  September,  i^g?,  TO?,j67 
tierces  of  rice,  averaging  55clb.  nctt  7/-:ijhr  each,  were  exported  fronr 
Charlefton.  In  the  year  ending  September  3Qth,  1791,  the  amount  cf 
exports  from  this  ftate  was  2,693,267  dollars  97  cent?,  and  the  year  end- 
ing September,  1795,  to  5,998,492  dclbis  49  cents.  Charlefton  is  by 
far  the  racft  confiJerable  city  on  the  fea-coaft,  for  an  extent  of  fix  hun- 
dred miles.  From  it  are  annually  exported  about  the  T^e  of  two  md- 
Uu  i*.^  '-  *  "«lioB»-  . 
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licn^  and  a  half  of  dollars,  In  native  commodities  ;  and  it  fupplies,  %vith 
imported  goods,  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  cf  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  ar,  well  as  thofe  of  South  Carolina.  The  harbour  thereof  is 
open  all  the  winter,  and-  its  contiguity  to  the  Weft  India  iflands  gives  the. 
merchants  lliperior  advantages  for  carrying  on  a  peculiarly  lucrative  com- 
merce A  waggon  road  of  fifteen  miles  only  is  all  that  is  wanted,  to 
open  a  communication  with  th^  inhabitants  of  the  Southweftern  Territory 
of  the  United  States.  Knoxville,  the  capital  of  that  territory,  is  on^sr 
hundred  miles  nearer  to  Charlellon  than  to  any  other  confiderable  feaport 
town  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Practice  of  Law,  Courts,  Sec.}  From  the  firft  fettlement  of  tkis 
country  in  1669,  to  the  year  1769,  a  fmgle  court,  called'  the  Court  of 
Common  Picas,  was  thought  fufficient  to  tranf4(fl  the  judicial  bulinefs  of  the. 
ftate.  This  coart  was  Invariably  held  at  Charleiton,  where  all  the  rec- 
ords were  kept,,  and  all  civil  bufineft-  tranladed.  As  the  province  in- 
cieafed,  iDCOnycnleTices  arofe,  and  created  uneafinefs  among  the  people. 

To  remedy  thefe  inconveniences,  an  atfl  was  pafied  In  1 769,  by  which  the 
province  was  divided  Into  feven-dlftrldts,  (ince  which  two  have  been  added. 
The  court  of  commoc  pleas  (invefted  with  the  powers  of  the  f^.me  court  in 
Englandj-liit  faur  times  a  year  in  Charlelton.  ISy  the  above  mentioned  adt,. 
the  judges  of  tfi:e  court  of  common  pleas  were  empowered  to  lit  as  judges 
oFthe  court  of  fesTions  Invefted  with  the  powers  of  the  count  of  king's 
bench,  iaEngliand,  in  the  crimiaal  juriillic^tlon.  Th«  adl  likewife  dir^dteci 
the  judges  of  the  courts- of  common  pleas-  and  feffions,  in  Charlefton  dif- 
trid,  to  divide,,  and.  two- of  the  judges  to  proceed  ati  what  is  called  the 
northern  circuit,  and  the-  ©thei  two  on-  the  foathern  circuit,  diftributlng 
juftice  In  thei?  progrels.  This  ^vas  to  be  done  Lv/ice  in  the  year.  This 
mode  of  admlhifterlng  juftiee  cor.tinued  till"  i785,».wheo-,  by  the  unanimous 
exertions  of  the  two  upper  diftrl(5ls,  an  a-cb  vvas'  pafTed,  eftabllfhiag  county 
aourts  in- all- the  counties  of  the  four  diftrifts  of  Camden,  Ninety  Six, 
Cheraws,  and  Orangeburg>  The  county  courts,  are  empowered  to  fit 
four  times  in  a  year.  Before  the  eftabliihment  of  county  courts,  the  law- 
yers all  refided  at  Charlefton,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  government ; 
and  the  Carolina  bar  was  as  pure  and  genteel  as  any  in  the  United  States. 
Since  this  eft'ablilhment,  kwyers  have  flocked  In  from  all  quarters,  and  fet- 
tled in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  law-fuits  have  been  multiplied 
beyond  all  former  knowledge. 

History.]  The  reformation  m  France  occafionod  a  civil  war  be- 
tween the  Ptotcftant  and  Catholic  parties  in  that  kingdom.  During  thefe 
domeftic  troubles,  Jafper  de  Collgnl,  tl  principal  commander  of  the  Proteft- 
ant  army,  fitted  out  tv/o  fhip'^v  and  fcnt  them  with  a  colony  to  America, 
under  the  command  of  Jean  RIbaud,  for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  a  retreat 
from  profecvitlon.  Ribaud  landed  at  the  mouth  of  what  Is  now  called  Al- 
Btmarle  river,  in  North  Carolina.  This  colony,  after  endliring  incredible 
hirdHiips,  were  extirpated  by  the  Spaniards.  No  furtlier  attempts  were 
made  to  plant  a  colony  in  this  quarter,  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  of  Eng- 
land. Mention  is,  however,  made  of  Sir  Robert  Heath's  having  obtained" 
a  grant  of  Carolina,  from  Charles  I.  In  1630  ;  but  no  fettlements  wercfc 
made  in  confenucncc  of  this  grant. 

In  1662,  p/ter  tjc  reftoration  cf  Cliarlc?  II.  Edward,  earl  of  Clarendon, 
and  feven  others,  obtained  a  ^rant  o^falJ  lands  lyiag  between  the  31ft  and 
gC^de^rces  of  nosth. latitude.  Afeconii 
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A  focond  charter,  given  two  years  after,  enlarged  their  boundaries,  and 
tomprehendcd  all  that  province,  territory,  &c.  extending  eartward  as  far 
as  the  north  end  of  Currituck  inlet,  upon  a  ftraight  line  weilerly  to  Wyon- 
pke  creek,  which  lies  v/itliin  or  about  latitude  36°  30'  ;  and  {q  weft,  in 
?.  direft  line  as  far  as  the  South  Sea  ;  and  fouth  and  v,'e(t;rard  as  far  as 
29"  nortli  latitude,  inclufive,  and  fo  weft  in  dire<fl  lines  to  the  Soutji 
Sea.*  Of  this  large  territory,  the  king  conftituted  thefe  eight  peifoas  ab- 
folute  lords  proprietors — invefting  them  iVith  all  neccftary  powers  to  fcttio 
and  goverrf  the  fame. 

Nothing  was  fuccefsfully  done  towards  the  fettkment  of  this  country 
til!  1669.  At  this  time,  the  proprietors,  iit  virtue  of  their  powers,  enga- 
ged 

•Various'  (^1^Ifes  have  rendered  it  expedient  to  divi<1e  fhis  extenfive  ^ern^orv  : 
Jn  1728,  North  Carolina  was  eredled  into  a  fepaiat.e  province  In  i  7  j'2,  Ceor/e  J  J, 
granted  to  certain  trutlees  therein  mentioned,  and  to  their  fuccelTors,  a  c1i.t,i  ter  of 
a!!  that  part  of  Carolina  lying  between  the  liiolt  northern  ftream  of  Saviiniiah  riv- 
er, along  the  fea-coaft,  to  the  moft  fonthern  ftream  of  Alatamaha  river  ;  wcftward, 
■frpm  the  heads  of  thefe  rivers,  refpedively  in  dire<ft  lines  to  the  South  Sea,  inclu- 
.fively,  with  all  iflands  within  20  leagues  of  the  fame. 

Ill  1762,  the  governor  of  South  Car.olina,  Conceiving  that  t!>e  \:\v.i^  'y''""  f"u''n  of 
Alatamaha  river  belonged  to  South  Carolina',  g^jntrd  feveiul  trai^ls  of  fuid  land.' 
tipori  complaint  being  made  by  the  government  of  Georgia,  of  this  fuppofed  en- 
-croachtnent  on  their  territory,  his  majefty  iflued  a  proclamation  rn  1763,  annesinsr  to 
Georgia  all  the  lands  lying  between'  the  rivers  Alatamaha  and  St.  Mary's,  but  di^ 
not  by  this  annul  the  Carolina  grants.  T.he  boundary  line,  dividing  the fvo  prov- 
inces (no\v  ftates)  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  hid  long  been  the  fubjeft  of  con- 
troverfy  ;  the  former  claiming  the  lands  lying  between  the  North  Carolin.i  line  and 
.a  line  to  run  due  weft  from  the  mouth  of  Tueulo  and  ICeowee  rivers  ;  conf^ouent'v 
that  that  fpot  was  the  head  of  Savannah  river  ;  the  latter  contended,  that  the 
/ource.of  Keowee  river  was. to  be  confidered  as  the  head  of  Savannah  river. 

, For  the  purpofe  of  fettling  this  confroverfy,  commiffioners  were  appoiirtcd  in 
April,  1787,  by  the  contending  ftates,  veffed  with  full  powers  to  tiwtermine  the  cori- 
troverted  boundary,  which  thty  fixed  as  follows  : 

♦•  The  mort  northern  branch  or  ftream  of  the  riv.er  Savannah,  from  the  fea  or 
m'outh  of  fuch  ftream,  to  the  fork  or  coii^uence  of  the  rivers  nov?  called  Tusulo 
and  tS.eowee,  and  from  thence  the  moft  northern  branch  or  ftream  of  the  fiid  river 
Tugillo,  till  it  interfefts  the  northern  boundary  line  of  South  Carolina,  if  the  faid 
branch  of  Tiiguln  extends  fo  far  north,  referving  all  the  iftands  in  the  faid  rivers  Sj- 
.vannah  and  Tugulo  to  Georgia — but  if  the  faid  branch  or  ftream  of  Tagulo  does  nor: 
extend  to  the  north  bour;darj'  hine  of  South  Carolina,  then  a  weft  line  to  the  Mllifip- 
pi  to  be  drawn  froni  the  head  fpring  or  fou'rce  of  the  faid  branch  of  Tugulo  river, 
which  extends  to  the  higheft  ftorthern  latitude,  ftall  forever  hereafter  form  the 
I'eparating  limit  and  boundary  between  the  ftates  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia." 
It  is  fuppofed,  in  the  map  of  this  ftate,  that  the  moll  northern  branch  of  the  Tu- 
gulo river  interfeifts  the  northern  boundary  of  South  Carolina,  which  if  it  be  fact, 
brines  the  ftate  to  a  point  in  latitude  35",  and  about  S"  35'  w.eft  longitude  from  Phil- 
adelphia; but  it  is  not  yet  afcertained  whether  this  will  be  the  cafe.  It  it  fhall 
he  found  that  the  moft  northern  fource  of  the  Tugulo  does  not  extend  to  latitude 
35°,  then  South  Carolina,  or  the  United  Slates  by  her  a^h^nment,  will  claim  a 
ftrip  of  country  extending  from  the  meridian  weft  to  the  Mfiifippi,  in  brcadih  trorn 
the  moft  northern  fource  of  the  Tugulo  to  latitude  35**,  unlefs  the  treaties  fubfirt- 
ing  between  the  United  States  and  the  Creek  Indians  Ihall  interfere  and  bound 
them,  as  they  do  Georgia. 

It  oyglit  ta  be  here  noted,  that  South  CarpUna,  in  the  forem«ntior.ed  treaiy  witfi 

Georgia,  gave  up  a  claim  which  it  had  till  then  retained,  to  the  lands  fouth  of  the 

i    Alatamaha,  as  a  return  to  Georgia  for  agreeing  that  the   boundary  bet"-cen  the  two 

1    ftates,(hould  be   the  moft  northern  branch  of  the  Tugulc^,  initead  of  the  Kfcivff,  :><; 

1    had  been  originally  infifted  on  by  the  ftate  of  Georgia.     This  confirms  to  the  ftate  of 

South  Carolina  a  very  rich  traft  of  country,  which  had  Veen  r«lfer»e4  by  that  ftate 

for  [he  officers  and  lolJieri  of  the  late  irrny.  " 

•      ^■■".  U  U  3 
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ged  the  famous  Mr.  Locke  to  frame  for  them  a  conditation  and  bodj'  of 
laws.  This  confHtution^  confifting  of  1 20  articles,  was  ariftocratilcal,  and 
though  ingenious  in  theory,  covld  never  be  fuccefsfully  reduced  to  firafticc. 
Three  claffes  of  nobility  were  to  be  eftablifhcd,  (viz.)  barons,  cafTiques, 
2Jid  landgraves.  The  firft  to  pofTefs  twelve — ihe  fecond  twenty-four— 
the  third  forty-eight  thoufand  acres  of  land,  which  was  to  be  unalienable. 
In  1669,  William  Sayle,,  being  appointed  firft  governor  of  this  country, 
embarked  with  a  colony,  and  fettled  on  the  neck  of  land  where  Charlefton 
now  rtands. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  proprietary  government,  a  period  of  50 
,jfears  (reckoning  from  1669  to  1719)  the  colony  was  involved  in  pei-pet- 
i:al  quarrels.  Oftentimes  they  were  harrafled  by  the  Indians — fometime* 
infeited  with  pirates — frequently  kivaded  by  the  Fiench  and  SpaniHi  fleets 
-— conftantly  uneafy  under  their  injudicious  government — and  quarrelling 
with  their  goyern-ors.  But  their  moft  bitter  dWTenfions  were  refpeding  re- 
ligion. The  Epifcopalians,  being  more  numerous  than  the  diffenters,  at- 
tempted to  exclude  the  latter  from  a  feat  in  the  legiflature.  Thefe  at- 
tempts were  [o  far  fuccecded,  as  that  the  church  of  England,  by  a  major- 
ity of  votes,  was  efhiblifhed  by  law.  This  illiberal  aft  threw  the  coloay 
into  the  utmoft  confufion,  and  was  followed  by  a  train  of  evil  confequences, 
which  proved  to  be  the  prinGipal  ca'jfe  of  the  revolution  which  foon  follow- 
ed. Notwithihmdlng  the  aft  eftabl'Mhing  the  churdi  of  England  was  re- 
pealed, tranquiUity  \vas  not  reftored  to  the  colony.  A  change  of  govern- 
ment was  generally  defired  by  the  colonics.  They  found  that  they  were 
not  fufhciently  protefted  by  their  proprietary  conftitutlon,  and  effefted  <li 
revolution  abotit  the  year  17 19,  and  the  government  became  regaF. 

In  1728,  the  proprietors  accepted  22,500!.  fterling  from  the  crown,  for 
their  property  and  jurifdiftion,  except  Lord  Granville,  who  refervcd  his 
eighth  of  the  property,  which  lias  never  yet  been  formally  given  up.  At 
this  time  the  conftitution  was  new  modelled,  and  the  territory,  limited  byji 
the  original  charter,  was  divided  into  North  and  South  Carolinas. 

From  this  period  the  colon=y  began  to  flourifli.  It  was  protefted  by  a 
government  formed  on  the  plan  of  the  Engliih  conftitution.  Under  the 
fortering  care  of  the  mother  country,  its  growth  was  aftonilhingly  rapid. 
Between  the  years  1763  and  1775,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  more 
than  doubled.  No  one  indulged  a  wifli  for  a  cliange  in  their  political,  con- 
ftitution, till  the  memorable  ftamp  aft,  pafled  in  1765. 

Durino  the  vigorous  conteft  for  independence,  this  State  was  a  great 

fufferer.     For  thjrce  years  it  was  the  feat  of  war.      It  feels  and  laments 

'.  the  lofs  of  many  refpcftable  citizens.       Since  the  peace,  it  has  emerged 

Cum  that  melancholy  confulion  and  poverty,  in  which  It  was  generally 

'  involved  by  the  d<;van:atlons  of  a  relentlcfs  enemy.     The  inhabitants  are 

Taft  multiplying  by  immigrations  from  the  other  States.     The  agricultural 

interefts  of  the  State  are  reviving— comnierce  is  flourifliing — economy  is 

becoming  more  fafliionable — and  fcience  begins  to  fpread  her  filutary  influ- 

'cnces  among  the  citizens.    And,  under  the  operation  of  the  prefent  govern 

^ment,  this  State,  from  her  natural,  commercial  and  agricultural  advantages  i 

'and  the  abilities  of  her  leading  charafters,  ranks  among  the  richeft  and  mol 

xcfppftable  in  the  Union. 

See  Ramfay's  Hiil.  Rcvol.  in  S.  Carolina,  and  Hift.  of  Carolinaani 
Giroieia,  ancnvmoiis,  fuppoffd  to  be  by  Hewett.  I 
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o;ed  the  famous  Mr.  Locke  to  frame  for  them  a  conftitation  and  bodj'-  of 
laws.  This  conlHtution^  confifting  of  120  articles,  was  ariftocratilcal,  and 
though  ingenious  in  theory,  co>ld  never  be  fuccefsfully  reduced  to  jiraftlce. 
Three  clafTes  of  nobility  were  to  be  eftablifhcd,  (viz.)  barons,  cafllques, 
and  landgraves.  The  firft  to  pofiifs  twelve — the  fecond  twenty-four-— 
she  third  forty-eight  thoufand  acres  of  land,  which  was  to  be  unalienable. 
In  1669,  William  Sayle,.  being  appointed  firft  governor  of  this  country, 
embarked  with  a  colony,  and  fettled  on  the  neck  of  land  where  Charlefton 
now  Hands. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  proprietary  government,  a  period  of  50 
_^ars  (reckoning  from  1669  to  B719)  the  colony  was  involved  in  perpet- 
i;al  quarrels.  Oftentimes  they  were  harrafled  by  the  Indians — fometimej 
infefled  with  pirates — frequently  wvaded  by  the  Fiench  and  Spanifh  fleets 
- — conftantly  uneafy  under  their  injudicious  go%'ernment — and  quarrelling 
with  their  governors.  But  their  mod  bitter  diffenfions  were  refpeding  re- 
ligion. The  Epifcopalians,  being  more  numerous  than  the  diffenters,  at- 
tempted to  exclude  the  latter  from  a  feat  in  the  legiflature.  Thefe  at- 
tempts were  fo  far  fuccecded,  as  that  the  church  of  England,  by  a  major- 
ity of  votes,  was  efhiblifhed  by  law.  This  illiberal  aft  threw  the  coloay 
into  the  utmoft  confufion,  and  was  followed  by  a  train,  of  evil  confequences, 
which  proved  to  be  the  principal  ca'sifc  of  the  revolution  which  foon  follow- 
ed. Notwithlhinding  the  aft  eftabPifliing  the  church  of  England  was  re- 
pealed, tranquiUity  \vas  not  reftored  to  the  colony.  A  change  of  govern- 
ment was  generally  defired  by  the  colonics.  They  found  that  they  were 
not  fufficiently  protefted  by  their  proprietary  conftitution,  and  effected  a 
revolution  about  the  year  17 19,  and  the  government  became  regaf. 

In  1728,  the  proprietors  accepted  22,500!.  fterling  from:  the  crown,  for 
their  property  and  jurifdiftion,  except  Lord  Granville,  who  referved  his 
eighth  of  the  p-soperty,  which  has  never  yet  been  formally  given  up.  At 
this  time  the  conftitution  was  new  modelled,  and  the  territory,  limited  by 
the  original  charter,  was  divided  into  North  and  South  Carolines. 

From  this  period  the  color^y  began  to  flourifli.  It  was  protected  by  a 
government  formed  on  the  pian  of  the  Englilh  conftitution.  Under  the 
foftering  care  of  the  mother  country,  its  growth  was  aftonifliingly  rapid. 
Between  the  years  1763  and  1775,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  more 
than  doubled!  No  one  indulged  a  wifli  for  a  cliange  in  their  political,  con- 
ftitution, till  the  memorable  ftamp  ad,  pafled  in  1765. 

During  the  vigorous  conteft  for  independence,  this  State  was  a  great 
fufFcrer.  For  thsce  years  it  was  the  feat  of  war.  It  feels  and  laments 
the  lofs  of  m-any  refpeftable  citizens.  Since  the  peace,  it  has  emerged 
Lom  that  meianclioly  confulion  and  poverty,  in  which  It  was  generally 
involved  by  the  devaftations  of  a  relcntlefs  enemy.  The  inhabitants  are 
f'aft  multiplying  by  immigrations  from  the  other  States.  The  agricultural 
interefts  of  the  State  are  reviving- — commerce  is  flouriflxing — ^xonomy  is 
b"Coming  more  fafliionabie — and  fcience  begins  to  fpread  her  falutary  influ" 
ences  among  the  citizens.  And,  under  the  operation  of  the  prefent  govern- 
ment, this  State,  from  her  natural,  commercial  and  agricultural  advantages, 
ajid  the  abilities  of  her  leading  charaftcrs,  ranks  among  the  richeft  and  moftr 
icfpf 'Uble  in  the  Union. 

See  Ramfiy's  Hilt.  Rcvol.  in  S.  Carolina,  and  Plift.  of  Carolina  and 
Qf.9isii,  anonymous,  fuppofed  to  be  by  Hcwett.  V 
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Counties. 

Chief  Towns. 

Camden, 

•St.  Patrick's 

Glynn, 

■BruTifw'ick 

Liberty- 

Sunbury 

Chatham, 

SaV ANX AH 
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Biicnt, 

'r:    1 

M'Intorh, 

Effingham, 

Ebeneier 

a. 

a. 

Scriveji, 

•^ 

Burke, 
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Situation  and  Extent., 

Miles. 

Length    600 1    between    T   5°  and   16*  W.  langitudc 
Breadth  250 j  13^°  ^"d  35°  ^^-  latitude. 

B  1      T>  OUNDED  eaft,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  fouth, 

■-'  Xy  by  Eart  and  Weft  Floridas  ;  weft,  by  the  river 
Miflifippi ;  northeaft  and  north,  by  South  Carolina,  the  TennefTee  State,  or 
by  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  South  Carolina, 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population.]  That  part  of  the  State  which 
has  been  laid  out  in  counties,  is  divided  into  two  diftri<5ls,  t/^per  znd  Lou>er, 
which  are  fubdivided  into  20  ccranties,  as  follows  x 

Ccrirtrr'.  Chief  Toufit. 

Montgomery, 

Walliinetoii,  Golphinton 

Hancock, 

Greene,  Greeniburg 

Franklin, 
OgJethorpe^ 
Elbert, 

Wilkes,  Waftiingto* 

Wanen, 
Columbij, 
Richmond,  Augusta. 

Before  the  revolution,  Georgia,  like  all  tlic  fourficm  f5tatcs,  was  divided 
into  pariftics  ;  but  this  mode  of  diviiion  is  now  abolifned,  and  that  of  coun- 
ties has  fucceeded  in  its  room. 

Face  of  the  Country,]  The  eaftern  part  of  the  State,  between  the 
mountains  and  the  ocean,  and  the  rivers  Savannah  and  St.  Maiy's,  a  tratfl 
of  country  more  than  120  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  40  or  50  eaft 
and  weft,  is  entirely  level,  without  a  hill  or  ftone.  At  the  diftance  of 
about  40  or  50  miles  from  the  fea  board,  or  filt  marfn,  the  lands  begin  to 
be  more  or  lefs  uneven.  Tlie  ridges  gradually  rife  one  above  another  into 
hills,  and  the  hills  fuccefhvely  increafe  in  height,  till  they  finally  terminate 
in  mountains.  That  vaft  chain  of  mountains,  whic'n  commences  with  the 
Ratts  Kill,  near  Hudfon's  river,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  known  by  the 
names  of  the  Allegany  and  Appalachian  moimtains,  terminate  in  this  State, 
about  60  miles  fouth  of  its  TiorthcTn  boundary-.  From  the  foot  of  this 
mountain,  fpreads  a  wide  ext^endexl  plain,  of  the  richeft  foil,  and  in  a  lati- 
tude and  climate  well  adapted  to  die  cultivation  of  moft  of  the  produiftions 
of  the  fouth  of  Europe  and  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Climate,  Diseases',  Sec]  In  fome  parts  of  this  State,  at  particular 
feafons  of  the  year,  the  climate  cannot  be  efteemed  falubrious.  In  the  lov/ 
i  country  near  die  rice  fwamps,  bilious  complaints  and  fevers  of  various  kinds 
are  pretty  univeifal  during  the  months  of  July,  Auguft  and  Scptcmbci, 
which,  for  this  reafon,  are  called  the  fickly  months. 

The  difjrdern  peculiar  to  tliir,  clinjalc  originate  partly  from  the  badncfi* 
of  the  water,  which,  in  the  lov/  country,  except  in  and  about  Savannah 
and  fome  other  places,  where  good  fprings  are  found,  is  generally  brackiflt ; 
I  and  partly  from  the  noxioiis  putrid  vapours  which  are  exhaled  horn  the 
j  /^agnant  water'-,  itd  putrid  matter  in  the  zkc  f.vampi,  Befides,  the  long 
U  u  1  continuance 
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continuance  of  warm  weather  produces  a  general  relaxation  of  the  nervous 
fyfteni ;  and  as  a  great  poportion  of  the  inhabitants  have  "tio  neceflary 
labour  to  call  them  to  exercife,  indolence  is  the  natural  confcquence  ;  and 
indolence,  elpecially.amongft  a  luxurious  people,  is  ever  the  parent  of  difeafe, 
The  immenfe  quantities  of  {^Dirituous  liquors^  which  are  ufed  to  correft 
the  brackifliiaefs  of  the  water,  form  a  fpecies  of  intemperance  which  too 
often  proves  ruinous  to  the  conflitution.  Parents  of  infirm,  fickly  habits, 
often,  in  more  fenfes  than  one,  have  children  of  their  own  likenefs.  A 
confidcrablc  partof  the  difealcs  of  the  prclent  inhabitants  may  therefore  ha 
coniidered  as  hereditary. 

Before  the  fickly  feafon  commences,  many  of  the  rich  planters  of  thl? 
i\dte  remove  with  their  families  to  the  fea  iflands,  or  fome  elevated  healthy 
fituation,  vv'here  they  refide  three  or  four  months,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
frcih  air.  In  the  winter  and  fpring,  pleurifies,  peripneumoyes  and  other 
inilammatory  diforders,  occafioned  by  fudden  and  violent  colds,  are  confid- 
erabiy  common,  and  frequently  fatal,  flonfumptions,  epilcpfies,  cancers, 
paliies  and  apoplexies,  are  not  lo  common  amoiig  the  inhabitants  of  the 
foul  hern  as  northern  cliinatcs. 

The  winters  in  Georgia  are  very  mild  and  pleafant.  Snow  is  feldom 
or  never  feen.  Vegetation  is  not  frequently  prevented  by  fevere  frofts. 
Catdc  fubllft  tolerably  well  through  the  winter,  without  any  other  food  than 
what  they  obtain  in  the  woods  and  favannas,  and  arc  fatter  in  that  feafon 
than  in  any  other.  In  the  hilly  country,  which  begins  about  50  and  in 
iorac  places  100  miles  from  the  Tea,  the  air  is  pure  and  falubrious,  and  the 
water  plenty  and  good.  From  Juno  to  September,  th-e  mercury  in 
Farenheit's  thermometer  commonly  fludluates  from  76°  to  90°.  In  winter, 
from  40°  to  60°.  The  mot'l  prevailing  winds  are  S.  W.  and  E. — in  win- 
ter, N.  W.  The  eaft  wind  is  warraefl  iji  winter  and  coolell  in  lummer. 
The  fouth  wind,  in  fummer  and  fall  particularly,  is  dainp,  fultry,unekiHc, 
and  of  courfe  unhealthy. 

In  thefoutheaft  parts  of  this  (late,  which  lie  within  a  few  degrees  of  the 
torrid  zone,  the  atmofphore  is  kept  in  motioti  by  inipreflions  from  the  tradu 
winds.  This  ferves  to  purify  the  air,  and  render  it  fit  for  refpiratlon  ; 
fo  that  it  is  found  to  have  a  very  advantageous  eiTctft  on  perfons  of  cou- 
iuraptive  habits. 

Rivers.]  Savannah  river  divides  this  ftate  from  ^outh  Carolina.  Its 
courfe  is  nearly  from  northweft  to  fouthcaft.  It  is  formed  principally  of 
two  branches,  the  Tugulo  and  Keowee,  which  fpring  from  the  mountains, 
and  unite  under  the  name  of  Savannah,  15  miles  N.  W.  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  Wilkes  county,  It  is  navigable  for  laige  veffels  1  7  miles  up 
to  Savannah,  and  for  boats  of  ico  feet  keel  as  far  as  Augulta.  After 
rifin^  a  fall  ju(t  above  this  place,  it  is  palTablc  for  boats  to  the  mouth  of 
Tugulo  river.  After  it  takes  the  name  Savannah,  at  the  conilucncc  of 
the  Tugulo  antl  Keowce,  it  receives  a  number  of  tributary  flrcam?,  from 
tiie  Georgia  fide,  ttic  principal  of  which  is  Broad  river,  which  rifes  in  the 
county  of  Franklin,  and  runs  S.  E.  througli  part  of  Wilkes  county,  and  • 
mingles  with  Savannah  at  ijie  town  of  Petcrfburg,  and  might,  with  a  tnfling 
expe-nfe,  be  made  boatable  25  or  30  miles  throuj^h  the  beft  fettlcments  in 
Wilkes  county.  Tybee  bar,  at  the  entrance  of  Savannah  rivet,  in  lat. 
51"  57',  has  16  feet  water  at  half  tide. 

Ogcechee  river,  about  18  miles  fouth  of  the  Sayannah,  is  a  fniallcr  river^ 
zpd  nearly  parallel  v/ilh  it  in  its  cuui|i:.  Alaiamaha, 
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.Alatamaha,*  about  60  miles  fouth  of  Savannah  river,  has  its  fourcc  in 
The  Ci:erol>££  mountains,  neai'  the  head  of  Tugulo,  the  great  weft  bianck 
c'f  Savannah,  and,  before  it  leaves  the  mountains,  is  joined  and  augmented 
by  inmimciuble  rivulets  ;  thence  it-delcends  through  the  hilly  ccuntiy,  vitk 
Al  its  collatcrrJ  branches,  and  winds  rapidly  aniongft  the  hilh  tv/o  hundred 
.ind  fifty  miles,  and  then  enters  the  flat,  plain  country,  by  the  name  ct  the 
Oakmulge  ;  thence  meandering  150  miles,  it  is  joined  on  the  caft  fide  by 
the  Ocone,  which  likewife  heads  in  the  lower  ridges  of  the  mountains. 
After  this  confluence,  having  now  gained  a  vaft  acquilkion  of  waters,  it 
afTumes  the  name  of  Alatsmaha,  when  it  becomes  a  large  majcftic  river^ 
flowing  with  gentle  windings  through  a  vaft  plain  forell,  near  a 00  miles, 
and  enters  the  Atlantic  by  feveral  mouths.  The  north  channel,  or  entrance, 
glides  by  the  heights  of  Darien,  on  the  caft  bank,  about  ten  miles  above 
the  bar ;  and,  running  from  thence  with  feveral  turnings,  enters  the  ocean 
Ijetwctn  Sapello  a-nd  Wolf  iflunds.  The  fouth  channel,  which  is  efteem- 
ed  the  largeft  and  deepcft,  after  its  leparation  frocn  the  north,  dcfccnds 
gently,  winding  by  M'Intofh's  and  Broughton  iflands ;  and  laftly,  by  the 
Avert  c'oaft  of  St.  Simon's  idand,  enters  the  ocean,  through  St.  Simon's 
Sound,  between  the  fouth  end  of  the  ifland  of  that  name  and  the  north  end 
•of  jekyl  ifland.  On  the  weft  banks  of  the  fout^-  channel,  ten  or  twelve 
miles  above  its  mouth,  and  -nearly  opjwfite  Darien,  «re  to  be  feen  the  re- 
-mains  of  an  ancient  fort,  or  fortification  ;  it  is  now  a  .regular  tetragon  ter- 
race, about  four  feet  'higii,  with  baftions  at  each  angle  ;  the  area  may  con- 
•U\\n  about  an  acre  of  ground,  ."but  the  foffe  wliicli  furrounded  it  is  nearly 
•filled  up.  There  are  large  live  oaks,  pines,  end  other  trees,  growing  upon 
<it,  and  in  tJie  old  fields  adjoining.  It  is  fuppofod  to  liave  b-een  the  work  of 
-the  French  or  Spaniards.  A  large  fwamp  lies fetwixt  it  and  the  liver, 
and  a  confiderab'e  creek  runs  clofc  by  tlie  works,  and  enters  the  river 
through  tlie  fwamps,  a  fmall  diftance  above  Broughton  ifland.  About  70 
or  80  miles  above  the  ronflncace^f  the  Oakmulgc  and'Ocone,  the  trading 
path  from  Augufta  to  the  -Creek  natiua  croffes  thefe  fine  rivers,  which 
arc  there  forty  miles  apart.  On  the  caft  banks  of  the  Oakmulge,  this 
trading  road  runs  nearly  two  miles  through  ancient  Indian  fields,  which  are 
-called  the  Oakmulge.tclds  ;  they  are  the  rich  low  lands  of  the  river.  On 
t-iie  heights  of  tlicfe  low  grounds  are  yctTifible  monuments  or  traces  of  an 
ancient  town,  fuch  as  artificial  moucds  or  terraces,  fquares  and  bank-j, 
encircling  confiderable  areas.  Their  old  fields  and  planting  land  extend 
up  and  down  the  river,  fifteen  or  twenty  nyles  from  this  fite.  And,  ir 
we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  account  the  Crce!:s  give  of  then.felyes,  this 
rplace  is  remarkable  for  being  the  fit  ft  town  or  f'.ttlement,  in  which  they 
fat  down,  .(as  they  term  it)  or  eftablifhcd  thcmfelves,  after  their  e.r.igration 
from  the  weft,  beyond  the  MilTifippi,  their  original -native  country. 

Befide's  thefe,  there  is  Turtle  river,  Little  'Sitilla  or  St.  Ille,  GrcAt 
■Sitilla,  Crooked  river,  and  St.  Mary's.  The  latter  forms  a  part  of  the 
fouthern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  has  its  fource  from  a  vaft  lake, 
X)r  rather  mar«i,  cpJlcd  Cuaquaphenogaw,  hereafter  ddcribcd,  and  flows 
-through  a  vaft  I'lain  and  pine  forcft,  about  .150  miles  to  the  ocean,  wiOi 
which  it  communicates  between  the  points  of  Amelia  and  Talbert's  iflands, 
latitude  30"  44',  and  is  navigable  for  vcllels  of  confiderablc  burthen  for  90 
■jailes.  Its  banks  afford  immenfe  quantities  of  fine  timber,  fuited  to  thfi 
U  u  4  WeU 
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-\VtCx  India  market.     Along  this  river,  every  four  or  five  miles,  are  bluffs 
convt-nient  for  veJTcls  to  haul  to  and  load. 

Tlie  rivers  in  the  middle  and  wederii  parts  of  this  ftate  will  be  noticed 
and  siefcribed  uudcr  the  head  of  Georgia  IVeJlern  Lands.,  to  which  the  reader 
is  teierred. 

The  bays  and  lagoons  In  this  ftate  are  (lored  with  oyfters,  and  other  iliell 
iafh,  crabs,  fhrimpg,  &c.  The  clams,  in  particular,  are  large,  their  meat 
vhiie,  tender,  and  delicate.  The  fhark  and  great  black  dingray,  are 
inl;itlable  cannitbals,  and  very  troublefome  to  the  i^fhermen. 

Lakes  AND  Swamps.]  The  lake,  or  rather  marfli,  called  by  Tome  Oua- 
«}uaphcnogav/,  and  by  others  Bkanfanoka,  lies  between  Flint  and  Oakmulge 
rivers,  and  is  nearly  300  miles  in  civcumference.  In  wet  feafons  itappearslike 
;ui  inland  f:a,and  has  feveral  large  iljands  of  rich  land^  oneof  which  the  pref- 
cnt  generation  of  Creek  Indians  reprefent  as  the  moft  blifsful  fpot  on  earth. 
They  lay  it  is  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  race  of  Indians,  whcfe  women  are 
incomparably  beautiful.  They  tell  you  alfo  that  tliis  terreflrial  paradife 
has  been  feen  by  forne  enterprising  hunters,  when  in  pnrfuit  of  their  game, 
■vyho  being  loll  in  inextricable  fwamps.  and  bogSj  and  on  the  point  of  per- 
iTiiing,  were  unexpciftedly  relieved  by  a  company  of  Ijeautitii!  women,  whom 
ihey  call  daughters  of  the  Sun,  who  kindly  gave  them  fuch  provifions  as 
they  had  with  them,  confuiing  of  fruit  and  corn  cakes,  and  then  enjoined 
them  to  fiy  for  fafety  to  their  Qwa  country,  l^ecaufe  their  hufbands  were 
fierce  men  and  cru^l  to  ftrangergl  They  fiirther  fay  that  thefe  hunters 
liad  a  view  of  their  fettlements,  fituated  on  the  elevated  banks  of  an  ifland, 
?  n  a  beautiful  lake  ;  but  that  in  their  endeavours  to  approach  it,  tliey  were 
involved  in  perpetual  labyrinths,  and,  like  enchanted  land,  ftill  as  they 
imagined  they  had  jufl:  gained  it,  it  feemed  to  fly  before  them.  They  de- 
tcrmmed  at  length  to  quit  the  delufive  puriuit,  and  with  much  difficulty 
t-*^"eLl:ed  a  retreat.  When  they  reported  their  adventures  to  their  country- 
iiiLn,  tire  young  w;j.rrio.rs  were  inflamed  with  an  irrefiftible  defire  to  invade 
?.aJ  conquer  fo  charming  a  country,  but  all  their  attempts  had  hitherto 
;i'roved  liuitlcfs,  they  never  bs-'iijg  able  again  to  find  the  fpGt.  They  tell 
•anotlier  ftory  concerning  this  fequefttred  country,  whicli  feems  not  im- 
r'roha[)le,  .which  is,  that  the  inhabitants  arc  the  pollerity  of  a  fugitive  rera- 
r,:;nt  of  the  ancient  Yamafcs,  who  cllrapcd  maifacrc  after  a  bloody  and 
tlccifive  battle  between  th.ert;  an.d  the  Creeks,  (who,  it  is  certain,  conquered 
ind  nearly  exterminated  that  once  powerful  people)  and  here  found  an 
•'.fylum,  remote  and  fccurc  from  tlie  fury  qf  iheir  proud  conquerors. 

The  rivers  St.  ivlary,  Suilla  w  St.  lUe,  and  the  beautiful  Little  St.  Ju- 
an, v/hich  empties  into  the  Bay  of  A])palachl  at  St.  Mark's,  are  faid  to 
iiow  from  this  lake.* 

About  16  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Rroay  river,  on  its  fouth  fidc^  is 
..hat  is  calkd  the  Coofepond,  a  tra<^  of  about  iSo  acres,  covered  with  liv-^ 
ing  wat'.i-  libout  tv/o  fc-t  deep.  It  difcharges  into  the  river,  and  is  fed  by 
two  fprinji.i. ' 

'  Chiuf  To-,VKn.]  The  feat  of  fovernracnt  in  thi'-.  ftate,  till  the  year 
1795,  was  Augusta.  It  is  fituiiied  on  tlie  fouthv,";)!  bahk'of  .Savannah 
river,  which  is  here  about  500  yards  wide,  about  \\x  ndles  from  the  fea, 
and  127,  by  land,  r.orthweft  of  Savannah.  The  town,  which  in  1787  con-^ 
,t?.i;ied  zoo' i-.oufc;-;,  regularly  laid  out  on  a  fine  large  plain,  at  the  foot  of 
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■t^t  firft  falls  in  the  river,  which  in  a  dry  feafon  are  4  cr  5  feo*  in  height ; 
and  as  it  enjoys  the  heft  foil,  and  the  advantage  of  a  central  fiuiation  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  counties,  is  rifing  fa.ft  into  importance.  In 
X791  it  contained  about  250  houfes  and  1 100  inhabitants,  tt  was  incor* 
porated  in  1 790  by  an  a£t  of  the  legiflature  ;  and  is  now  under  the  govern- 
jnent  of  a  mayor  and  aldermen.  The  public  buildings  are  a  church,  court- 
houfe,  academy,  (in  which,  in  1791,  were  between  80  and  90  ftudents) 
a  (tone  gaol,  and  a  government  houfc  for  the  governor  and  otlier  public  of- 
ficers, and  tnree  ware  houfes  capable  of  containing  io,oco  hogfneads  of 
tobacco.  In  1785  there  were  but  five  houfes  on  the  fpot  where  the  town 
now  {land  .  In.  1791  upwards  of  6,000  hogtheads  of  tobacco  were 
infpe^ed  i, this  town. 

Savansah,  the  former  capital  of  Georgia,  ftands  on  a  high  fandy  blufT, 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  and  1 7  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  town  is  regularly  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  anc', 
including  its  fuburbs,  contained,  in  1787,  227  dwelling  houfes,  on€  Epii- 
copal  church,  a  Prefbyterian  church,  a  fynagogixe  and  court  hop{c.  The 
r.umber  of  its  inhabitants,  excluGve  of  the  blacks,  amounted,  at  tiut  time, 
to  about  830,  70  of  whom  were  Jews. 

In  Savannah,  and  within  a  circumference  of  about  10  miles  from  It,  there 
were,  m  the  fummer  of  J 787,  about  2,300  inhabitants.  Of  thefe,  192 
y/ere  above  50  years  of  age,  and  all  in  good  health-  The  ages  of  a  lady 
and  her  fix  children,  then  living  in  the  town,  amounted  to  385  year'. 
This  computation,  which  was  actually  made,  ferves  to  fhtw  that  Savannah 
is  not  rei.lly  fo  unhealthy  as  has  been  commonly  reprefented.  From  a 
Hli  or  mortality  for  1 794  it  appears  that  of  2,500  inhabitants  (the  whole 
number  in  the  town  of  Savannah)  78  died  in  tlie  courfe  of  the  year,  which 
is  one  to  32  of  the  whole  number. 

Sun  BURY  is  a  fea-port  town,  favoured  with  a  fafe  and  very  conrcnient 
harbour.  Several  jTmall  iflands  intervene,  and  partly  obftru»5^  a  direct 
view  of  the  ocean  ;  and,  interlocking  with  each  other,  render  the  palfage 
out  to  fea  winding,  but  not  difficult.  It  is  a  very  pleafmt,  hcahhy 
town,  and  is  the  refort  of  the  planters  from  the  adjacent  places  of  Midway 
and  Newport,  during  the  fickly  months.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Britifh  in 
the  late  war,  ^but  has  fince  been  rebuilt.  An  acadi^my  was  eftablilh-.d 
here  in  1788,  which,  under  an  able  inllruftor,  has  proved  a  very  ufeful 
inftitution. 

Brunswick,  in  Glynn  county,  lauiude  31°  10',  is  f.uated  at  the  mouth 
of  Turtle  river,  at  which  place  this  rivor  empties  hfolf  into  St.  Simon's 
fouiid.  Brunfwick  has  a  fafe  and  capacious' harbour  ;  and  the  bar,  at  the 
entrance  into  it,  has  water  deep  enough  for  the  largcft  vefFc!  tliat  fwinis. 
The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  but  not  yet  built.  I  rom  its  advantageous 
fituation,  and  from  the  fcrtiUty  of  the  back  countTy,_  it  prom.fcs  to  be 
hereafter  one  of  the  firft  trading  towns  in  Georgia. 

Frederica,  on  the  illand  of  St,  Simof!;  i?  nearly  In  huitn.der  ~!°  15. 
It  is  one  (jf  the  firft  rowns  built  in  Georgia,  and  was  founded  by  General 
Oglethorpe.  The  fortrefs  ;^as  regular  and  beiutirai,  conllruded  chicily 
wiui  biick,  and  is  now  in  ruins.  The  town  contains  but  few  boules, 
which  (land  on  an  eminence,  if  confidercd  with  regard  to  the  marfl^es  be- 
fore it,  upon  a  branch  of  Alatamaha  river,  which  wafhes  the  weft  lide  of 
ihis  agreeable  ifland,  and  forms  a  bay  bcfori.;  the  t.o\VD,  aiFordina  a  (kit  and 
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fecure  harbour  for  vcfllls  of  the  lajgeil  burthtrr,  which  may  lie  along  tlie 
wharf. 

Washington,  the  chief  town  in  the  county  of  Wilkes,  is  fit;uated  ia 
latitude  33^  22',  about  50  miles  weftward  of  Augufta.  It  had,  in  1788, 
a  court  lioide,  gaol,  34  dwelling  houfes,  and  an  academy,  whofe  fund* 
amounted  to  about  800L  fterling,  and  the  number  of  Ihidents  tu  bctweeh 
60  and  70.  This  place  is  reforted  to  for  health,  by  invalids  from  the 
lower  countr)'. 

The  town  of  Louisville,  the  prefent  feat  of  government,  is  fitaated  on 
the  bank  of  Ogecchee  river,  about  70  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  conven- 
tion for  the  revifdl  of  the  Conftitution  fat  here  in  May,  1793^'}'^ ''Here  the 
Ijgillature  have  Gnce  held  their  feffioTiS,  and  here  the  public  ^c^:i}.^is  (fuch  as 
a  late  Jegifluture  did  not  order  to  be  burnt)  are  kept. 

Soil,  Productions,  Sec]  The  foil  and  its  fertility  are  various, accord- 
ing to  fituation  and  different  improvement.  The  illands  on  the  fca  boarrl, 
in  their  natural  flate,  are  covered  with  a  plentiful  growth  of  pine,  oa!:,  hic- 
■cory,  live  oak,  (an  uncommcmly  hard  and  very  valuable  v/ood)  and  fome 
red  cedar.  The  foil  is  a  mixture  of  faixl  and  black  mould,  iTwking  what 
is  commonly  called  a  grey  foil.  A  conhdcrable  part  of  it,  particularly  that 
whereon  grow  the  oak,  hiccory,  and  live  oak,  is  very  rich,  and  yields,  on 
Ciillivation,  good  crops  of  indigo,  cotton,  corn  and  potatoes.  Thefe  illands 
jre  furrounded  by  navigable  creeks,  between  which  and  the  main  land  is  a 
large  extent  of  fait  marlh,  fronting  the  whole  Slate,  not  Icfs,  on  an  average, 
than  4  or  5  miles  in  breadth,  intcifcifled  with  creeks  in  various  dire<5tions, 
admitting,  through  the  whole,  an  inland  navigation,  between  tl>c  iflands  and 
main  land,  from  the.northeuft  to  the  foutheaft  corners  of  the  State.  The 
cafi:  fides  of  thefe  iflands  are,  for  thcmsft  part,  cleaii,  hard,  fandy  beaches, 
c.xpofed  to  the  walli  of  die  ocean.  Between  thefe  iflands  are  the  entrances 
of  the  rivers  from  the  interior  country,  winding  through  the  low  fait  marfh- 
es,  and  delivering  their  waters  into  the  founds,  w  hich  form  capacious  h<u-- 
bours"  (if  from  thr^^e  to  eight  miles  over,  and  which  communicate  with 
each  other  by  paralleJ  iait  creeks.  The  principal  iHands  are  Skidaway, 
Wallaw,  OiTabaw,  St.  Catharine's,  Sapelc,  f  redcrica,  Jekyl,  CHinberian^ 
and  Amelia. 

The  foil  of  the  main  land,  adjoining  tlie  raarfhes  and  creeks,  is  nearly 
of  tlie  fame  oual^'y  witli  that  of  the  lihmds  ;  except  that  which  borders 
on  thofe  rivers  and  creeks  wliich  llretch  i"ir  back  into  the  country.  On 
thtfe,  immediately  after  you  leave  die  fahs,  begin  the  valuable  rice  fwamps, 
•which,  on  cultivation,  afford  the  ])refent  principal  itaple  of  commerce.  The 
moft  of  the  rict  lands  lie  on  rivers,  which  as  far  as  the  tide  flows,  are  call- 
<d  tide  land'j  ;  or  on  creeks  and  particular  branches  of  water,  flowing  in 
fome  deeper  or  lower  parts  of  the  lands,  which  are  called  ini.ind  fwamj)s, 
and  extend  back  in  the  country  from  I5  to  25  nilLs,  bevond  which  very 
little  rice  is  planted,  though  it  will  grow  exceedingly  v.'cll,  as  experimciii 
has  proved,  1 20  miles  back  from  the  fca.  The  Iritcuuediatc  lanis,  between 
th:fe  creeks  and  rivers,  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  being  of  a  grey  foil,  cov- 
ered chiefly  with  pine,  and  a  fort  of  wild  grafs  and  fmall  reeds,  which  af- 
ford a  large  range  of  feeding  ground  for  flock,  both  fummer  and  winter. 
Here  and  there  are  intcrfperled  oak  and  hiccory  ridges,  v.hich  arc  of  a 
better  foil,  and  produce  good  crops  of  corn  and  indigo,  but  theie  are  very 
little  elevated  ^Love  the  circumjacent  lands.  Tlic  lands  adjoining  the  riv- 
er*, 
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ers,  and  for  an  hundred  miles  in  a  dire(5^  line  from  the  fca,  continue  a 
breadth  from  2  to  3  or  4  miles,  and  whercTtr,  in  that  dilhnce,  you  find  a 
piece  of  high  land  that  extends  to  the  bank  of  the  river  on  one  iidc,  you 
may  expert  to  find  the  low  or  fwamp  giound  proportionably  wide  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  river.  This  fceihs  to  be  an  invariable  i^lc  til]  you  come 
.to  that  part  where  the  river  cuts  the  mountains. 

The  foil  between  the  rivers,  after  you  leave  the  fca  board  and  the  cdg- 
pf  the  fwamps,  at  the  diftance  of  20  or  30  miles,  cha^igos  from  a  grey  to  i. 
ied  colour,  on  wliieh  grows  plenty  of  oak  and  hiccoiy*  with  a  confid- 
erable  intermixture  of  pine.  In  fome  places  it  is  gravelly,  but  fertile,  and 
£0  continues  for  a  number  of  miles,  gradually  deepening  the  reddifli  colour 
of  the  earth,  till  it  ehangps  into  what  is  called  the  Mulatto  foil,  contiftin;; 
of  a  black,  mould  and  red  earth.  The  compolition  is  darker  or  lighitr 
according  as  thcrt  is  a  larger  or  fmallcr  portion  of  the  black  or  red  cwth 
in  it.  The  mulatto  lands  are  generally  ftrong,  and  yield  large  crops  of 
wheat,  tobacco,  cora,  &c.  To  this  kind  of  land  fucceeds  by  turns  a  foil 
nearly  black  and  very  rich,  on  which  grow  large  quantities  of  black  walnut, 
jnullierry,  &c.  This  fucceflion  of  different  foils  continues  uniform  a;.d 
regular,  though  there  are  fome  large  veins  of  all  the  different  foils  inter- 
mixed ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  this  fuccelEon,  in  the  order  men- 
tioned, fti-etches  acrofs  this  ftate  nearly  parallel  with  the  fca-coall,  and 
extends  through  the  feveral  Uates,  nearly  in  the  fame  direction,  to  the 
banks  of  Hudfon's  river.  In  this  ftate  are  produced,  by  culture,  rice, 
indigo,  cotton,  fiik,  (though  not  in  large  quantities)  Indian  corn,  potatoes, 
orarigcs,  figs,  pomegranates,  &c.  Rice,  at  prefent,  is  the  flaple  commodiiy  ; 
i.nd  as  a  fmall  proportion  only  of  the  rice  ground  is  under  cultivatiou,  the 
xjuautity  raifcd  in  future  muft  be  m.uch  greater  than  at  prefent.  But  tlic 
rapid  increafe  of  the  inhabitants,  chiefly  by  Immigrations,  whofe  attention 
is  turned  to  the  raifing  of  tobacco,  and  the  vaft  extent  of  land,  with  a 
richnefs  of  foil  fulted  to  the  culture  of  that  plant,  renders  it  probable,  that 
tobacco  will  faortly  become  the  ftaple  of  this  ftate.  Cotton  was  formerly 
planted  only  by  ihe  poorer  clafs  of  people,  and  that  only  for  family  i:{(.. 
They  planted  of  two  kinds,  the  annual  and  the  Weft  Indian  ;  the  former' 
is  low  and  planted  every  year.  The  balls  of  this  are  very  large,  and  the 
phlox  long,  ftrcng,  and  perfeftly  v.-hite.  The  latter  is  a  tall  perennial  plant, 
the  ftalk  foinew  hat  fluubby,  feveral  of  which  rife  up  from  the  root  for  icv- 
£ral  years  fuccellively,  the  items  of  the  former  year  being  killed  by  th-  win- 
ter froilb.  The  balls  of  Weft  India  cotton  arc  not  quite  as  large  as 
the  other,  but  the  piilox  or  wool  is  long,  extremely  fine,  filky  and  white-, 
A  plantation  of  this  kind  will  laft  feveral  years,  with  modeiate  labour  and 
care.  The  culture  of  cotton  is  now  mucii  more  attended  to — feveral  indi- 
go planters  have  converted  tlicir  plantations  into  coiton  iickls.  A  new 
(iiecics  of  cotton  is  about  to  be  introduced  into  this  ftate,  the  fjcd  of 
which  v/as  latclv  brought  by  Captain  Joiiah  Roberts  from  the  illind  of 
V/aitahoo,  one  "of  the  Marqueias  in  the  South  l\cliic  Ocean,  and  fcnt  to 
a  genJeniarj  in  Gepifia  by  a  member  of  the  Hiftoiical  Society  in  Ijufton. 
This  cotton  is  of  a  very  fine  texture,  and  grows  on  all  the  illands  of  that 
clufter  called  the  Marquefas.  It  is  expelled  that  it  will  prove  a  conlider- 
Ablc  acquifition  to  the  fouthern  fhites. 

A  Georgia  correfpondent  with  the  Hiftorical  Society  diftinguifliCs  the 
cotton  now  railed  in  Geor-jni  into  tv/c  kind:,  the  green  and  the  L  lac  I:  fad  ; 
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the  firrt:  is  planted  almofl:  exclufively  In  the  Upper  Country  ;  the  other  is 
planted  on  the  fea  iflands,  and  lands  of  the  fame  kind  adjacent,  and  was 
brought  about  the  year  1788,  from  the  Bahamas.  "There  is  now  a 
profpeift,"  he  obferves,  "  that  in  a  few  years  the  ftates  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  may  be  able  to  raife  more  than  ten  mi/lions  of  pounds  of  cot- 
ton annually  for  exportation."  The  tobacco  lands  are  equally  well  adapt- 
ed to  wheat,  which  may  hereafter  make  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

On  the  dry  plains,  grow  large  crops  of  fweet  potatoes,  which  are  found 
to  afford  a  wholefome  nouriihment,  and  from  which  is  made,  by  diftilla- 
tion,  a  kind  of  whiflcy,  tolerably  good,  but  inferior  to  that  made  of  rye. 
It  is  by  properly  macerating  and  wafhing  this  root  that  a  fediment  or 
ftarch  is  made,  which  has  obtained  the  name  of  fago,  and  anfwers  all  the 
purpofcs  of  the  India  fago. 

Moft  of  the  tropical  fruits  would  flourifh  in  this  ftate  with  proper  atten- 
tion. The  rice  plant  has  been  tranfplanted,  and  alfo  the  tea  plant,  of 
which  fuch  immenfe  quantities  are  confamed  in  the  United  States,  was 
introduced  into  Georgia,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Bowen,  about  the  year  1770, 
from  India.  The  feed  was  difl'eminatcd,  and  the  plant  now  grows,  with- 
out cultivation,  in  moft  of  the  fenced  lots  in  Savannah. 

From  many  confiderations  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  predid,  that 
the  foathweftern  part  of  the  ftate,  and  the  parts  of  Eaft  and  Weft  Flor- 
ida, whicii  lie  adjoining,  will,  in  fome  future  time,  become  the  vineyard 
of  America. 

Remarkable  Spring.]  In  the  county  of  Wilkes,  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  the  town  of  Walhington,  is  a  medicinal  fpring,  which  rifes  from 
a  hollow  tree,  four  or  five  feet  in  length.  The  infide  of  the  tree  is  cov- 
ered with  a  coat  of  matter,  an  inch  thick,  and  the  leaves  around  the  fpring 
are  incruftcd  with  a  fubftancc  as  white  as  fnow.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  fove- 
reign  remedy  for  the  fciirvy,  fcrofalous  diforders,  confumptions,  gouts,  and 
every  other  difeafe  arifmg  from  humours  in  the  blood.  A  perfon,  who 
had  a  fevere  rheumatifm  in  his  arm,  having,  in  the  fpace  of  ten  minutes, 
drank  two  quarts  of  the  water,  experienced  a  momentary  chill,  and  was 
then  thrown  into  a  perfpiration,  which,  in  a  few  hours,  left  him  entirely 
free  from  pain,  and  in  perfed  health. 

This  fpring,  htuated  in  a  fine  healthy  part  of  the  ftate,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  WaOiington,  where  are  excellent  accoVnmodations,  will  no  doubt 
prove  a  plcalant  and  falutary  place  of  refort  for  invalids,  from  the  mari- 
time and  unhealthy  parts  of  this,  and  the  neighbouring  ftates. 

CuRiosiTrEs.j  One  of  the  greateft  curiolities  in  this  ftate  is  the  bank 
cf  oyfter  ihcUs  in  the  vicinity  of  Augufta,  90  miles  from  the  fea,  already 
<^.efcribed,  page  182.  On  the  banks  of  Little  River,  in  the  upper  part  of 
ihf  ftate,  are  fevcral  curious  and  ftupendor..-  monuments  of  the  power  aiul 
jp.duftry  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country.  Here  are  alfo  tracts 
tjf  a  large  Indian  town. 

CoMMERC",  MANUFACTURKr,!  The  chief  articles  of  exports  are 
AND  AoKicuLTtrkF.  j  ricc,  tobacco,  (of  which  the  county 
cf  Vv'ilkes  only  exported  in  1788  about  3,000  hoglheads)  indigo,  fago, 
'cmLrr  of  vail6uT  kinds,  naval  ftores,  leather,  deer  flcins,  fnake  root,  myr- 
tle and  bev;  wax,  corn,  and  live  ftock.  The  planters  and  farmers  raile 
Isss".  ftcck.;  sl.ri/.lc.  tron,i  i,cc(r  to  l.joo  head,  a<Kl  fome  more. 
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The  value,  in  fterling  money,  of  the  exports  of  Georgia,  in  the  year 
fJSSy  was  ;^.I5,744 — in  1772,  /".  121,677,  fterling  money.  In  the 
year  1791,  491,250  dolliirs — in  1795,    695,985  dollars. 

I"  1755?  9  fquarc-rigged  vefTels,  and  43  Hoops,  together  making  1,897 
tons,  cleared  out  of  Georgia,  and  in  1772,  84  fc^uare-rigged  vefTcis,  and 
133  floops,  whofe  tonnage  was  11,246. 

In  return  for  the  enumerated  exports  are  imported  Weft  India  goodr» 
teas,  wines,  various  articles  of  clothing,  and  dry  goods  of  all  kinds.  From 
the  northern  ftates,  cheefe,  fifir,  potatoes,  apples,  cyder,  and  flioes.  The 
imports  and  exports  of  this  ftate  a?e  principally  to  and  from  Savannah, 
which  has  a  fine  harbour,  and  is  a  place  where  the  principal  commercial 
bufineis  of  the  ftate  is  tranfafted.  Tlie  trade  with  the  Indians  in  furs  and 
flcins  was  very  confiderable  before  the  war,  but  has  lince  been  interrupted 
by  the  wars  in  which  they  have  been  involved.  The  manufadures  of  tliis 
ftate  have  hitherto  been  very  iuconfiderable,  if  we  except  indigo,  lilk,  and 
fago.  _  • 

The  manner  in  which  the  indigo  is  cultivated  and  manufa<51ured  is  as 
follows.  The  ground,  which  muft  be  a  ftrong  rich  foil,  is  thrown  into 
beds  of  7  or  8  feet  wide,  after  having  been  made  very  mellow,  and 
is  then  raked  till  it  is  fully  pulverized.  The  feed  is  then  fown  in  April, 
in  rows  at  fuch  a  diflance  as  conveniently  to  admit  of  hoeing  between  them. 
In  July  the  firft  crop  is  lit  to  cut,  being  commonly  two  and  a  half  feet 
high.  It  is  then  thrown  into  vats,  conftruded  for  the  purpofe,  and  ftecp- 
ed  about  30  hours;  after  which,  the  liquor  is  drawn  oiFinto  other  vats-, 
where  it  is  beat,  as  they  call  it,  by  which  means  it  is  thrown  into  much- 
fuch  a  ftate  of  agitation  as  cream  is  by  churning.  After  this  procefs,  lime 
water  is  put  into  the  liquor,  which  caufes  the  particles  of  Indigo  to  fettle 
at  the  bottom.  The  liquor  is  then  drawn  off,  and  the  fediment,  which  i& 
the  indigo,  is  taken  out  and  fpread  on  cloths,  and  partly  dried  ;  it  is  then 
put  into  boxes  and  prefled,  and  while  it  is  yet  foft,  cut  into  fquare  pieces, 
which  are  thrown  into  the  fun  to  dry,  and  then  put  up  in  cafks  for  the 
market.  They  have  commonly  three  cuttings  a  feafon.  A  middling  croj» 
for  30  acres  is  1,300  pounds. 

•  Tl>e  culture  of  filk  and  the  manufadture  of  fago  are  at  prefent  but  little 
attended  to.  The  people  in  the  lower  part  of  this  ftate  manufaflure  none 
of  their  own  clothing  for  themfelves  or  their  negroes.  For  almoft  every 
article  of  their  wearing  apparel,  as  well  as  for  their  hufbandry  tools,  they 
depend  on  their  merchants,  who  import  them  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
northern  ftates.  In  the  upper  parts  of  the  country,  however,  the  inhabit- 
ants manufacture  the  chief  part  of  their  ciothing  from  cotton,  hemp,  and 
flax. 

Population,  Character, 7      According  to  the  cenfus  of  1790, 
AND  Manners.  j  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  ftate 

was  at  that  period  82,548,  of  whom  29,264  were  flaves.     The  Increafe, 
by  immigrations  ^nd  otherwife  has  been  very  confiderable  (ince. 

No  general  character  will  apply  to  the  inhabitants  at  large.  ColJe^ted 
from  different  parts  of  the  world,  as  intereft,  ncceflity  or  inclination  led 
them,  their  charafter  and  manners  muft  of  courfe  partake  of  all  the  varie- 
ties which  diftinguifh  the  feveral  ftates  and  kingdoms  from  whence  they 
came.  There  is  fo  little  uniformity,  that  it  Is  difficult  to  trace  any  gov- 
erning principles  among  them.     An  averfion  to  labour  is  too  predominant, 
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©win?,  in  part  to  tlic  relaxing  heat  of  the  climate,  and  partly  to  the  •<^.rt*^' 
of  neceflitjf  to  excite  indaftry.  An  open  and  friendly  hofpitality,  partic-* 
ularly  to  Ih-angeis,  is  an  ornamental  charafteriftic  of  a  great  pait  of  th;5 
people.  Their  political  character,  as  a  fiate,  has  bi^a  tarnifiied  and  dif-* 
j;riLced  by  the  unprecedented  proceedings  of  their  legiflature,  relative  to  the 
l;de  of  a  part  of  their  Wcftern  Territory.  The  probability  is,  however, 
that  thefe  difgracefui  proceedings  are  not  approved  of  by  the   State  in 


gener; 


Their  diverfions  are  various.  With  fome,  dancing  is  a  favourite  araufe- 
ment.  Others  take  a  fancied  pleafare  at  the  gaming  table,  which,  howev- 
er,, frequently  terminates  in  the  rain  of  their  happlhefs,  fortanes  and  conlK- 
tutlons.  In  die  upper  counties,  horfe-racing  and  cock-fighting  prevail,  two 
cruel  diverfions,  imported  from  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  from  whence 
thofe  who  pratftife  them  principally  migrated.  But  the  moft  ratlonn.l  and 
^miverfal  amufement  is  hunting  ;  and  for  this  Georgia  is  particularly  well 
calculated,  as  the  woods  abound  with  plenty  of  deer,  racoons,  rabbits,  wild 
turkies,  and  other  game  ;  at  the  fame  time,  the  woods  are  i^o  thin  and  free 
from  obftruiftions,  that  one  may  generally  ride  half  fpeed  in  chafe  without 
clanger.  In  this  amufement,  jilcafure  and  profit  are  blended.  The  exer- 
cife,  more  than  any  other,  contributes  to  health,  fits  for  a»5tlvity  in  bufi- 
nefs,  and  expertnefs  in  war  ;  the  ganie  alfo  affords  them  a  palatable  food, 
;j.nd  the  Ikins  a  profitable  article  of  commerce. 

Rkligion.]  The  inhabitants  of  this  ftate,  who  profsfs  the  Chriftiaij 
religion,  are  of  the  Prefbyterian,  Epifcopalian,  Baptift  and  Methodift  de- 
nominations. The  two  latter  are  much  the  mod  numerous.  They  have 
but  few' 'regular  minifters  among  them. 

Constitution.]  The  prefent  conftitutlon  of  the  ftate  of  Georgia 
was  adopted  and  ratified  by  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  people,  on 
the  6th  of  May,  1789.  It  is  formed  upon  a  ])lan  fimilar  to  the  federal 
.conftltutlon  of  the  United  States.  All  legiflative  power  is  vcfted  in  two 
diftindl  branches,  a  fenate  and  houfe  of  reprefentatlves,  both  chofen  by  the 
people  at  large,  and  ftyled  the  General  Aflembly.  The  members  of  the 
fenate  are  chofen  for  the  terra  of  three  years ;  the  houfe  of  reprefenta- 
tlves are  chofen  annually.  The  fenate  has  the  fole  power  of  trying  all  im- 
peachments, and  the  haufe  of  reprefentatlves  of  impeaching.  No  money 
is  drawn  out  of  the  treafury  but  in  confeauence  of  appropriations  made  by- 
law. No  clergyman,  of  any  denomination,  is  permitted  to  be  chofen  a 
member  of  the  leglflat'ire.  The  executive  power  is  verted  in  the  hands 
of  a  governor,  v/ho  holds  his  office  daring  two  years.  He  is  chofen  by 
the  legiflature,  and  murt  have  been  12  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  fix  years  an  inhabitant  of  Geoigia.  He  murt  be  30  years  of  age,  and 
poffefs  500  acres  of  land,  or  other  property  to  the  amount  of  i,oool.  fter- 
ling.  lie  has  a  negative  on  all  laws,  unlefs  they  are  afterwards  re-pafTed 
by  two-thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  legiflature.  In  cafe  of  difagreement 
between  t!ie  fenate  and  houfe  of  reprefentatlves,  in  refpe<ft  to  adjournment, 
the  governor  may  adjourn  them  to  fuch  time  as  he  thinks  proper.  He 
fliall  receive,  at  ftated  times,  a  compenfation  for  his  fervices,  which  fliaH 
neither  be  increafed  nor  diminilhed  during  the  period  for  which  he  is 
clefted  ;  neither  can  he  receive,  during  that  period,  any  other  emolument 
from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  tliem,  or  from  any  foreign  power. 
He  is  cwmiander  in  chief  in  and  over  the  llate,  and  of  the  militia.     The 
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cIcL^Ors  of  the  members  of  boih  branches  of  tlie  leglflature  r.iufV  be  citizen<; 
of  the  ftate,  21  years  of  age,  have  paid  taxes  for  the  year  preceding  tJie- 
election,  and  have  refided  fix  months  within  the  county.  AH  eledion* 
muil  be  by  ballot,  and  all  appointnitnts  of  ftate  officers  by  the  lej'iflature  ; 
except  militia  officers,  and  fecrctams  of  the  governor,  who  are  appointed 
fcy  the  governor  alone.  But  the  general  alfembly  may  veft  the  power  of 
appointing  inferior  officers,  in  the  governor,  or  the  courts  of  juflice.  Frec- 
<lom  of  the  prefs  and  trial  by  jury  flaali  remain  inviolate,  and  all  penons 
fhall  be  entitled  to  the  writ  oihabeas  corpus.  All  perfons  fhall.have  the 
ftee  exercife  of  religion,  without  being  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  fuppor? 
of  any  religious  profelTicn  but  their  own.  Eftates  Ihall  not  be  entailed  j 
and  when  a  perfon  dies  inteftate,  leaving  a  wife  artd  children,  the  wife 
{lull  have  a  child's  fharc,  cj  her  dower  at  her  option  ;  if  there  be  no  wife, 
tlie  eftate  fhall  be  equally  divided  among  the  children  and  their  legal  rcp- 
refentatives  of  the  firll:  degree. 

A  fuperior  court  is  to  be  holden  in  each  county,  twice  in  every  yesr,  1b' 
which  fhall  be  tried  all  caufes  civil  and  criminal ;  except  fuch  as  may  be 
fubjedl  to  the  federal  coart,  and  fach  a?  may  by  law  be  referred  to  inferior 
jurifdidions.  Courts-mercliant  fliall  be  held,  fuhjcft  to  Icgiflative  regula- 
tion ;  and  all  caufes  fhall  be  tried  in  the  county  where  the  defendant  re- 
fides  ;  except  in  cafes  of  real  eftate,  which  Qiall  be  tried  in  the  county 
■where  fuch  eflate  lies,  and  in  criminal  cafes,  which  fhall  be  tried  in  thi 
county  wheie  the  crime  has  been,  committed.  The  judges  of  the  fupreme 
court,  and  the  attorney-general  fhaJl  have  afalary  eftablifhed  by  law  ;  and 
hold  theii  commiffions  for  three  years. 

.  The  fenate  confifts  of  one  member  from  each  cotinty,  and  the  houfe  of' 
jeprefcntctives  of  34  m.embers.  A  fenator  mufl  have  attained  the  age  of 
28,  raufl  have  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States^  and  three- 
years  a  citizen  af  Georgia..  He  mufl  pofTefs,  in  his  own  right,  250  acres 
of  land,  and  property  tO'  the  amount  of  250I.  A  member  of  the  hoiie 
«f  reprefcntatives  miift  be  .2.1  years  of  age.  He  mull  have  been  fevea 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  two  yciES  in  inhabitant  of  Geor- 
gia. He  murt  pofTefs  20Q  acres  of  land,  or  other  property  to  the  amount 
xjf  1 50I.  One-third  of  the  members  ofeach  houfe  may  proceed  to  bufi- 
i^efs.     Eleftions  are  by  bajlot. 

Administratlon  of  Ju3ti£E.]  Thisflate  is  divided  into  two  dif- 
ttlds,  called  the  upper  and  lower  circuit;  and  there  are  only  two  judges 
appointed  to  fit  in  the  fuperior  court.  One  rides  the  lower,  and  the  oth- 
er the  upper  circuit,  both  commencing  at  the  fame  time  ;  lo  that  there  is 
only  one  judge  upon  the  bench  in  the  uial  of  th?  mofl:  important  caufes, 
nnlefs  occafionally,  when  a  jimiSion  happens  at  uHe  feat  cf  goverr.nent,  at 
the  concluSon  of  the  circuits. 

Thefe  judges  are  invefled  with  limited  chancery  powers,  and  can  hold 
courts  of  chancery,, within  fuch  limitation,  at  any  tim.e  when  occaflon  re- 
jquires.  tBefides.  the  fuperior  court,  there  is  an  inferior  court,  or  court  of 
xrommon  pleas,  eflabliflied  in  each  county,  which  (Its  twice  in  a  year, 
•witli  five  judges  appointed  by  the  iegiflature.  The  mode  of  procefs  is  ex- 
tremely fimple,  and  unencumbered  with  the  tedious  complication  and  delay 
oi  Englifrt  ryles,  -         :    • 

All  adions  in  the  county  courts  we  commenced  by  a  fimple  petition* 
addrefTed  to  the  judg(rs  of  the  courts  praying  redrefs  of  grievances,  and 
i!atis2  ia  fiw  wcrdt  the  nature  and  caufc  of  the  adion.  A 
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A  WTit  i/Tiies  from  the  clerk's  office,  which  brings  the  defendant  befcli 
the  court,  and,  in  due  time,  the  merits  Of  the  cafe  are  inveltigated  and 
determined  by  a  jury.  The  county  courts  have  no  junfdiifnon  of  criminai 
caufcs,  which  can  be  tried  only  in  tlie  fuperior  court.  Beiidcs  thefe,  there 
is  the  fticriff's  court,  and  courts  held  by  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  in  every 
part  of  the  ftate. 

State  c?  Literature.]]  The  literature  of  this  ftlte,  v/hich  is  yet 
in  its  infancy,  is  commencing  on  a  plan  which  affords  the  moft  flattering 
prcfpev^s.  It  feems  to  have  been  the  defign  of  the  IcgiHiture  of  this  lUte, 
as  far  as  pcfilble,  to  unite  their  literary  concerns,  and  provide  for  them  in 
common,  thiit  the  whole  miglit  feci  the  benefit,  and  no  part  be  negleded  or 
left  a  prey  to  party  rage,  private  prejudices  and  contentions,  and  cotife- 
qucntly  ignorance,  their  infeparable  attendant.  For  this  purpofe,  the  lit- 
<~rature  of  this  (tate,  like  its  policy,  appears  to  be  confidered  as  one  object 
and  in  the  fame  manner  liibjcft  to  common  and  general  regulations  for  the 
good  of  the  whole.  The  charter  containing  their  prefent  fyltem  of  edu- 
cation, was  pafTed  in  the  year  1785.  A  college,  with  ample  and  liberal 
endowments,  is  inftiiuted  in  Louifville,  a  high  arid  healthy  part  of  fhc 
country,  near  the  centre  of  the  (late.  There  is  alfo  provifion  made  for 
the  inftitution  of  an  academy  in  each  county  in  the  rtate,  to  be  fiapported. 
frOm  the  fame  funds,  and  confidered  as  parts  and  members  oi'  the  fame  in- 
{litution,  under  the  general  fuperintendence  and  diredion  of  aprefidcnt  and 
board  of  trufiees,  appointed,  for  their  literary  accomplilhments,  from  the 
"  different  parts  of  the  ftate  inverted  with  the  cuftomary  powers  of  corpora- 
tions. The  inftitution  thus  compofed,  is  Renominated  "  The  Univerlity 
of  Georgia."     " 

That  this  body  of  literati,  to  v.'hom  is  entrufted  the  direiftion  of  the  gefi- 
cral  literature  of  the  ftate,  may  not  befo  detached  and  independent  a$  not 
to  pofTcfs  the  confidence  of  the  ftate  5  and  in  order  to  fecure  the  attention 
and  patronage  of  the  principal  officers  of  government,  the  governor  and 
council,  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  affembly,  and  the  chief  juftice  of  the 
ftate,  are  afTociated  with  the  board  of  truilees,  in  fome  of  the  great  and 
more  folcmn  duties  of  their  oflice,  fuch  as  making  the  laws,  appointing  the 
prefident,  fettling  the  property,  and  inftituting  academitjj.  Thus  affocia- 
ted,  they  are  denominated  "  The  Senate  of  the  Uftiverfity,"  ar»d  are  to 
hold  a  ftated,  annual  meeting,  at  which  the  governor  of  tlie  ftate  prc- 
ildcs. 

The  fenste  appoint  a  board  of  commiffioners  In  each  county,  for  the 
particular  management  and  dire<5l!on  of  the  academy,  and  the  other  fchools 
in  each  County,  who  are  to  receive  their  inftru<ftions  from,  and  are  account- 
able to  rh.i  fenat:.  The  reftor  of  each  academy  is  an  officer  of  the  univer- 
fity,  to  be  appointed  by  the  prefident,  with  tlie  advice  of  the  truftees,  and 
commilPioned  u«der  the  public  (ek\,  and  is  to  attend  with  tlie  otiier  officers 
.It  the  annual  meeting  of  the  fenatc,  to  deliberate  on  tlie  general  interefts 
of  literature,  and  to  determine  on  the  courfe  of  inftruftion  for  the  year, 
throughout  the  univerlity.  The  prefident  has  the  general  charge  and  over- 
figlu  of  the  whole,  and  is  from  time  to  time  to  vifit  them,  to  examine  int» 
their  order  and  performances. 

The  funds  for  tlie  fupport  of  their  inftitution  are  principally  in  land?;, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  fifty  thoufand  acres,  a  great  part  of 'which 
ir.  of  the  bcft  equality,  and  at  prefent  very  valuable.     There  are  alfo  niearb 
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fix  thoufaod  pounds  fterling  in  bonds,  houfes  and  town  lots  in  the  town  of 
Augufta.  Other  pubUc  property  to  the  amount  of /,'i,ooo  in  each  coun- 
ty, has  been  fet  apart  for  the  purpofes  of  building  and  furnilhing  their  re- 
fpeftive  academies.  This  property  has  been  brought  into  ufcful  operation 
in  feveral  of  the  counties,  and  the  time  is  faft  approaching  when  its  benii- 
ficial  effefts  will  appear  in  thofe  more  recent  and  unimproved.  The  funds 
originally  defigned  to  fupport  the  literary  orphan-houfe,  founded  by  the 
Rev.  George  Whitefield,  are  chiefly  in  rice  plantations  and  negroes,  end 
have  been  in  a  very  uriproduilive  fituation  |  but  the  legiflature,  in  179-, 
on  the  demife  of  the  countefs  of  Huntingdon,  to  wliom  Mr.  Whitefield 
bequeathed  this  property,  as  truftee,  palTed  a  law  refting  it  in  13  com.raif- 
fioners,  with  independent  powers,  to  carry  the  original  intention  of  Mr. 
Whitetield  'into  execution  ;  and,  in  compiinlen't  to  the  countefs,  the  fem- 
inary  is  ftyled  Huntingdon  College.  The  funds  are  now  in  a  productive 
ftate  ;  and  the  coramiflloners  are  paying  off  the  debts  contrafled  by  former 
aoents,  and  by  the  clergy  whom  the  countefs  fent  from  England,  in  whofs 
hands  the  inftitutiori  v/as  going  faft  to  ruin. 

Indians.]  The  Muflcogee  or  Creek  Itidians  inhabit  the  middle  parts 
of  this  ftate,  and  are  the  moft  numerous  tribe  of  Indians  of  any  within  th^ 
limits  of  the  United  States.  Their  whole  number,  fome  years  fince^was 
17,280,  of  which  5,860  were  fighting  men.  They  are  compofed  of  va- 
rious tribes,  who,  after  bloody  wars,  thought  It  good  policy  to  unite  and 
iupport  themfelves  againft  the  Chadlaws,  &c.  They  conGlt  of  the  Appa- 
lachles,  Alibamas,  AbeCas,  Cavvittaws,  Coofas,  Confhacks,  Coofaftees, 
Chacfihoomas,  Natchez,  Oconies,  Oakmulgies,  Okohoys,  Pakanas,  Taen- 
fas,  Talepoofas,  Weoiumkas,  and  fome  others.  Their  union  has  rendered 
them  viftorious  over  the  Chadtaws,  and  formidable  to  all  the  nations  around 
them.  They  are  a  well  made,  expert,  hardy,  fagacious,  politic  people, 
;extremely  jealous  of  their  rights,  and  averfe  to  parting  with  their  lands. 
They  have  abundance  of  tam«  cattle  and  fwine,  turkies,  ducks,  and  other 
poultry  ;  they  cultivate  tobacco,  rice,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  peas, 
cabbage,  melons,  and  have  plenty  of  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  ftrawberries, 
and  other  fruits.  They  are  faithful  friends,  but  inveterate  enemies — hof- 
pitable  to  ftrangers,  and  honeft  and  fair  in  their  dealings.  No  nation  has 
a  more  contemptible  opmion  of  the  white  men's  faith  in  general  than  thefe 
peoplej  yet  they  place  great  confidence  in  the  United  States,  and  wifh  to 
agree  with  thera  upon  a  permaneiit  boundary,  over  v/hich  the  foutherh 
dates  fhall  not  trefpafs. 

The  country  which  they  elaira  is  bounded  northward  by  about  the  34th 
degree  of  latitude  ;  and  extends  from  the  Tombeckbee,  or  Mobille  river, 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  though  they  have  ceded  a  part  of  this  tiad  on  the 
fea-coaft,  by  different  treaties,  to  the  ftate  of  Georgia.  Their  principal 
towns  lie  in  latitude  32°  and  longitude  1 1°  20'  from  Philadelphia.  They 
are  fettled  in  a  hilly  but  not  mountainous  country.  The  foil  is  fruitful  in 
a  high  degree,  and  well  watered,  abonnding  in  creeks  and  rivulets,  from 
V/hence  they  are  called  the  Cnek  Indians* 

The 

*  The  late  General  M'GiHivray,  the  celebrated  chief  of  the  Creeks  wis  a  half 

blooded  Indian,  his  mother  being  a  woman  of  high  rnnk  in  the  Creek  natirn.      He 

•was  fo  highly  efteemed  among  th|err.,   that  they,   in  a  tormjl  manner,   eledted  him 

»heir  fovereisn,  and  veiled   hin»  with  confiderabk  powers,     lie  had  feveral  filters 

jaariied 
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The  Chaftaws,  or  fiat  heads,  inhabit  a  very  fine  and  extenfivc  traA  of  hil- 
ly country,  with  large  and  fertile  plains  intervening,  between  the  Aiibama 
and  Miflifippi  rivers,  in  the  weltern  part  of  this  Itate.  This  nation  had, 
not  many  years  ago,  43  towns  and  villages,  in  tliree  divifions,  containing 
12,123  fouls,  of  which  4,041  were  fighting  mer., 

The  Ghickafaws  are  fettled  on  the  head  branches  of  the  TombeckbeCy 
Mobille  and  Yazoo  rivers,  io  the  northvveft  corner  of  the  Hate.  Their 
country  is  an  extenfivc  plain,  tolerably  well  watered  fiom  fprings,  and  of 
a  pretty  good  foil.  They  have  feven  towns,  the  central  one  of  which  is 
in  latitude  34°  23',  and  longitude  1-4°  30'  wed.  The  number  of  fouls 
in  this  nation  hiive  been  formerly  reckoned  at  1725,,  of  which  575  were 
fighting  men. 

Hi  STORY. 3  The  fettlemenr  of  a  colony  between  the  rivers  Savan- 
nah and  Alatamaha,  was  meditated  in  England  in  1732,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  poor  people  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  for  the  further 
fccurity  of  Carolina.  Private  compaffion  and-  public  fpirit  confpired  to 
promote  the  benevolent  .defign.  Humane  and  opulent  men  fuggeiled  a^ 
plan  of  tranfporting  a  numbei  of  indigent  families  to  this  part  ot  Ameri- 
ca, free  of  expenfe.  For  this  purpofe,  they  applied  to  the  King,  George 
II.  and  obtained  from  him  letters  patent,  bearing  date  June  9th,  1732* 
for  legally  carrying  into  execution  what  they  generouOy  projciScd.  They 
called  the  new  province  Georgia,  in  honour  of  the  King,  who  encour- 
aged the  plan.  A  corporation,  confi'iing  of  21  perfons,  was  condituted 
by  the  r>ame  of  the  truftees,  for  fettling  and  eftablifliing  the  colony  of 
Georgia  ;  which  was  feparated  from  Carolina  by  the  river  Savannah.  The 
trullees  having  firft  fct  an  example  themfelves,  by  largely  contributing  to  the 
fcheme,  undertook  alfo  to  folicLt  benefadions  from  others,,  and  to  apply  the 
money  towards  clothing,  arming,  purchafing  utenfils  for  cultivation,  and 
tranfporting  fuch  poor  people  as  fliould  confent  to  go  over  and  begin  a 
fettlement.  They  did  not  confine  their  chuiitable  views  to  the  fubjefts  of 
Britain  alone,  but  wifely  opened  a  door  for  the  indigent  and  opprefled 
Preteftants  of  other  nations.  To  prevent  a  milapplication  of  the  moneys 
it  was  d.epolited  in  the  bank  of  England. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  1732,  the  truffaes  for  Georgia  held  their. 
£rft  meeting,  and  chofe  Lord  Percival  prefident  of  the  corporation,  and 
ordered  a  common  feal  to  be  made.  In  November  following,  116  fet- 
tlers  embarked  for  Georgia,  to  be  conveyed  thither  free  of  expenfe,  fur- 
nifhed  with  every  thing  requifite  for  building  and  for  cultivating  the  foil, 
"fames  Oglethorpe,  one  of  the  truftees,  and  an  adive  promoter  of  the  fet- 
tlement, embarked  as  the  head  and  direiflor  of  thefe  fettlers.  They  arri- 
ved at  Charlefton  early  in  the  next  year,  where  they  met  a  friendly  re- 
ception from  the  governor  and  council.  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  accompanied 
•by  William  Bull,  fliortly  after  his  arrival,  vifited  Georgia,  ar.d  after  re- 
confioitering  \he  country,  marked  the  fpot  on  which  Savannah  now  ftands^ 
as  the  fitted  to  begin  a  fettlement.     Here  they  accordingly  began,  and 

built 

m.Mricd  to  leadlns  msn  among  the  Creek<!.  Tliis  gentleman  wouU  gladly  have  rj- 
mained  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  but  having  fcrved  under  the  Britilh  during 
the  late  war,  his  property  in  Georgia,  which  was  confiderahle.^  was  coj-hicated. 
Tliis  circumrtance  induced  him  to  retire  among  his  friends,  the  Creaks,  and  he 
remained,  till  liis  death,,  an  attive  and  2«alous  partizan  ii»  their  interefls  and 
politico. 
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built  a  fmall  fort,  and  &  number  of  fmall  huts  for  their  defence  and  ac- 
commodation.  Such  of  the  fcttlers  as  were  able  to  bear  arms,  were  em- 
bodied, and  well  appointed  with  officers,  arms  and  ammunition.  A  trea- 
ty of  friend/hip  was  concIud„'d  between  the  fcttlers  and  tlielr  neighbours, 
and  the  Creek  Indians  }  and  every  thing  wore  tlie  afpeol  of  peace  and  f«- 
tura  profperity. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  truflees  of  Georgia  had  been  employed  in  framinj> 
apian  of  fettlement,  and  eftablifhlng  fach  public  regulations  as  they  judged 
moft  proper  for  anfwering  the  great  end  of  the  corporation.  In  the  gen- 
eral plan  they  conildered  each  inhabitant  both  as  a  planter  and  a  foldier, 
who  muft  be  provided  with  arras  and  ammunition  for  defence,  as  well  as 
with  tools  and  utenfils  for  cultivation.  As  the  llrength  of  the  province 
was  the  objeft  in  view,  they  agreed  to  eftablifh  fuch  tenures  for  holding  lands 
in  it  as  they  judged  moit  favourable  for  a  military  cftablillimcnt.  Each 
trad  of  land  granted  was  confidered  as  a  military  fief,  for  which  the  pof- 
feffor  was  to  appear  in  arms,  and  take  the  field,  when  called  upon  for  the 
public  defence.  To  prevent  large  traits  from  falling,  in  procefs  of  tim^ 
to  one  perfcn,  they  agreed  to  grant  their  lands  in  tail  male  in  preference  to 
tail  general.  On  die  termination  of  the  eltate  in  tail  male,  the  lands  were, 
to  revert  to  the  truft  ;  and  fach  lands  thus  reverting  were  to  be  granted 
again  to  fuch  perfons  as  the  common  council  of  the  trull:  ihould  judge  moil 
advantageous  for  the  colony  ;  only  the  truftees  in  fuch  a  cafe  were  to  pay 
fpecial  regard  to  the  daughters  of  fuch  perfons  as  had  made  improvements 
on  their  lots,  efpecialiy  v;hen  not  already  provided  for  by  marriage.  The 
wives  of  fuch  perfons  as  ihould  furv'ive  them,  were  to  be,  during  their 
lives,  entitled  to  the  manlion  houfe,  and  one  half  ot  the  lands  Improved 
by  their  huftands.  -  No  man  was  to  be  permitted  to  depart  the  province 
without  iicenfe..  If  any  of  the  lands  granted  by  the  trullees  (hall  not  be 
cultivated,  cieared,  and  fenced  round  about  with  a  worm  fence,  or  pales, 
fix  feet  high,  within  eighteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  grant,  fach  part 
was  to  revert  to  the  trutf,  and  the  grant  with  refpeft  to  it  to  be  void.  All 
forfeitures  for  non-refidences,  high  treafons,  felonies,  &c.  went  to  the  truf- 
tees for  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  the  colony.  The  ufe  of  negroes  was  to  be 
abfolutely  prohibited,  and  aifo  the  importation  of  rum.  None  of  the  col- 
onifts  were  to  be  permitted  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  but  luch  as  fnould 
obtain  a  fpecial  Iicenfe  for  that  purpofe. 

Thefe  were  fome  of  tlie  fundamental  regulations  eftablifiied  by  the  truf- 
tees of  Georgia,  and  perhaps  the  imagination  could  fcarcely  have  framed 
a  fyftem  of  rules  worfe  adapted  to  the  circumftances  and  lituation  of  the- 
poor  fettlers,  and  of  more  pernicious  confequence  to  the  profperity  of  the 
province.  Yet,  although  the  truflees  greatly  erred,  with  reljjcdt  to 
the  plan  of  fettlement,  it  mull  be  acknowledged  their  views  were  gene- 
rous. As  the  people  fent  out  by  them  were  the  poor  and  unfortunate, 
who  were  to  be  provided  witli  nccefiaries  at  their  public  (lore,  they  re- 
ceived their  lands  upon  condition  of  cultivation,  and  (by  their  perfonal 
refidence)  of  defence.  Silk  and  wine  being  the  chief  articles  intended  to 
be  raifed,  they  judged  negroes  were  not  requifite  for  thefd  purpofes.  As 
the  colony  was  deligned  to  be  a  barrier  to  South  Carohna,  againll  the 
Spanifh  fettleincnt  at  Augulline,  they  imagined  that  negroes  would  rather 
weaken  than  llrengthen  it,  and  that  fuch  poor  colonics  would  run  la 
debt,  and  ruin  themfclves  by  purchafing  them.      Rum  was  judged  perri- 
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cious  to  health,  and  ruinous  to  the  infant  fettlemeiit.  A  free  trade  wltl* 
Indians  was  a  thing  that  might  have  a  tendency  tb  involve  the  people  irt- 
quarrels  and  troubles  with  the  powerful  favages,  and  expofe  them  to  dan- 
ger and  deitruftion.  Such  were,  probably,  the  motives  v/hich  induced 
thofe  humane  and  generous  perfons  to  impofe  fuch  foolifh  and  ridiculous 
reftriiSions  on  their  colony.  For,  by  gi  anting  their  fmall  eftates  in  tail 
male,  they  drove  the  fettlers  from  Georgia,  who  foori  found  that  abun- 
dance of  lands  could  be  obtained  in  Amdica  upon  a  larger  fcale,  and  on 
much  better  terms.  By  the  prohibition  of  negroes,  they  rendered  it  ii-ti- 
pra6ticable  in  fuch  a  climate  to  make  any  impreilion  on  the  thick  forefts, 
Europeans  being  utterly  unqualified  for  the  heavy  taflc.  By  their  dif- 
couraging  a  trade  with  the  Weft  Indies,  they  deprived  the  colonifts  of  aa 
excellent  and  convenient  market  for  their  lumber,  of  which  they  had  abuni 
dance  on  their  lands.  The  truftees,  like  other  diftartt  legiflators,  v/ho  fra- 
med their  regulations  upon  principles  of  fpeculation,  v/ere  Uablc  to  many 
errors  and  miftakes;  and,  however  good  their  defign,  their  rules  were 
^ound  impropec  and  impradticable.  The  Carolinians  plainly  percelve4. 
that  they  would  prove  infurmountable  obftacles  to  the  progrefs  and  prof-  ; 
perity  of  the  colony,  and  therefore,  from  motives  of  pity,  began  to  invite 
the  poor  Georgians  to  come  over  Savanixah  river,  and  fettlfc  in  Carolina',- 
being  convinced  that  they  could  never  facceed  undsr  liadi  impolitic  and 
opprefTive  reftridions.- 

Befides  the  large  fums  of  money  which  the  truftees  had  expended  for 
the  fettlement  of  Georgia,  the  parliament  had  alfo  granted  during  the  two' 
lart  years   36)000/.  towards  carrying  into  execution  the  humane  puqwfft 
of  the  corporation.      But  after- the  reprefcntation  and  memorial  from  the 
Icoiflature  of  Carolina  reached  Britain,  the  nation  conSdered  Georgia  td 
be  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  Britillufettlements  in  America,  and  be- 
gan to  make  ftill  more  vigorous  efforts'  for  its  fpeedy  population.     The 
firft  embarkations  of  poor  people  from  England,  being  coUcfted  from  towns 
and  cities,  were  found  equally  idle  and  ufelefs  members  of  fociety  abroad,-'  , 
as  they  had  been  at  home.     An  hardy  and  bold  race  of  men,  inured  to  riJ-^/j 
ral  labour  and  fatigue,  they  were  perfuaded  would  He  much  better  adapted- 
both  for  cultivation  and  defence.     To  find  men  poiTeftcd  of  thefe  qualiiicari 
tions,  they  turned  their  eyes  to  Germany  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,' 
and  refolved  to  fend  over  a  number  of  Scotch  and  German  Uibourers  tjo 
their  infant  province.     When  they  publifhed  their  terms  at  Invernefs,  an 
hundred  and  thirty  Highlanders  immediately  accented  them,  and  were 
traufported  to  Georgia.     A  townfaip  on  the  river  Alatamaha,  which  was 
Gonfidered  as  the  boundary  between  the  Britifa  and  Spanifli  territories, 
was  allotted  for  the  Highlanders,  in  which  dangerous  fituation  they  fet- 
tled, and  built  a  town,  which  they  called  New   Invernefs.     About  the  ; 
fame  time,  an  hundred  and  feventy  Germans  embarked  with  James  Ggle-  'i 
thorpe,  and  were  fixed  in  another  quaiter ;  fo  that,  in  the  fpace  of  three    ; 
years,   Georgia  received  above  four  hundred  Britilh  fubjctfts,  and  about  "^ 
an  hundred  and  feventy  foreigners.     After vvards,  feveral  adventurers,  both' 
from  Scotland  and  Germany,  followed  their  countrymen,  and  added  fur- ' 
ther  ftrength  ts  the  province,  and  the  truftees  flattered  themfelves  with  the 
hope  of  foon  feeing  it  in  apromifing  condition. 

Their  hop^s,  however,  were  vam.     Their  injudicious  regulations  and- 
reftriiSiyas — the  -wars  in  which  they  were  involved  with  the  Spaniards  and 
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Indians — and  the  frequent  Infurreflions  among  themfelves,  threw  the  col- 
cny  into  a  ftate  of  confiifion   and  wretchednefs  too  gr-it  for  human  na- 
ture to  endure.     Their  opprefled  fituation  was  reprefenttd  to  the  truftecs 
by  repeated  complaints ;  till  at  length,  finding  th -.t  the  provmc*  languifli- 
td  under  their  care,  and  weary  with  the  complaints  of  the  people,  they, 
in  the  year  1752,  furrendered  their  charter  to  the  king,  and  it  was  made 
a  royal  government.     In   confequence  of  which,  his  majefty  appointed 
John  Reynolds,  an  officer  of  the  navy,  governor  of  the  province,  and  a 
kgiflalure,  Timilar  to  that  of  the  other  royal  governments  in  America,  was 
eftabliflied  in ,  it.     Great  had  been   the  expenfe  which  the  mother  coun- 
try had  alrekdy  incurred,  befides  prK-^ate  benefadlions,  for  fupporting  this 
colony  ;  and  fmall  had  been  the  returns  yet  made  by  it.     The  veftiges  of 
cultivation  were  fcarcely  perceptible  in  the  forefts,  and  in  England  all  com- 
merce with  it  was  neglefted  and  defpifed.    At  this  time,  the  whole  annu- 
al exports  of  Georgia  did  not  amomit  to  1 0,000/.  ftcrling.     Though  the 
people  were  now  favoured  with  the  fame  liberties  and  privileges  enjoyed 
l>y  their  neighbours  under  the  royal  care,  yet  feveral  years  m.ore  elapfed 
■before  the  value  of  the  lands  in  Georgia  was  known,  and  that  fpirit  of  in- 
duflry  broke  out  in  it,  which  afterv/ards  diffiifed  its  happy  influence  over 
the  country. 
I^n  the  year    1 740,  the   Rev.   George  Whitefield  founded  an  orphan 
•houfe  academy  in  Georgia,  about  i  3  niiles  from  Savannah.     For  the  fup- 
j)ort  of  this,  in  his  itinerations,he  collected  large  fums  of  money  from  all  de- 
nominations of  Chriftians,  both  in  England  and  America.    A  part  of  this 
tnoney  was  expended  in  ereding  proper  buildings  to  accommodate  the 
fcudents,  and  a  part  in  fupporting  them..     In    1768,  it  was  propofed  that 
the  orphaa  houfe   fli.ould  be   ere6led  mto  a   college.     Whereupon   Mr. 
Whitefield'  applied  to  the  crown  for  a  charter.     In  confequence  of  fomc 
tiifpute;  the  affair  of  a  charter  was  given  up,  and  Mr.  Whitefield  made  his 
afTignment  of  the  orphnn  houfe  in  truft  to  the  Countefs  of  Huntingdon  as 
before  mentioned.     Mr.  Whitctield  died  at  Newbury  Fort,  in  New  Eng- 
Jiand,  September  30th,  1770,  in  the  56tl^'ear  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
-\inder  the  Prelbyterian  church  in  that  place.  '  "     _ 

Soon  after  his  death,  a  charter  was  granted  to  his  inftitutipn  In  Geor- 
gia, and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Percy  was  appointed  prefident  of  the  college.  Mr. 
I>ercy  accordingly  came  over  to  execute  his  office,  but  unfortunately,  on 
^e  30th  of  May,  1775,  the  orphan  houfe  building  caught  Tire,  and  was 
entirely  confumed,  except  the  tv/o  wings,  which  are  flill  remaining.  _ 
^  From  the  time  Georgia  became  a  royal  government,  in  1752,  till  the 
..peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  fhe  ftruggled  under  many  difficulties,  arifing  from 
the  want  of  credit  from  friends,  and  the  frequent  moleftations  of  enemies. 
The  good  effedls  of  the  peace  were  fenfibly  felt  in  the  province  of  Georgia. 
From  this  time  it  began  to  flourifh,  under  the  fatherly  care  of  Governor 
Wright.  To  form  a  judgment  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  colony,  we  need 
only  attend  to  its  exports,  in  the  foregoing  table. 

During  the  late  war,  Georgia  was  overrun  by  the  BritlHi  troops,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  flee  into  the  neighbouring  ftates  for  fafcty. 
The  fufferings  and  lofTes  of  her  citizens  were  as  great,  in  proportion  te 
rfieir  numbers  and  wealth,  as  in  any  of  the  flates. 

.•    Since  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  population,  agriculture,  and  commerce 
have  increafed'  with  great  rapidity  j    but  thefe  have  been  retarded  by  the 
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wars  and  difpiites  v/ith  the  Greek  Indians,  who  hare  rriade  frequent,  though 
perhaps  not  in  all  Inftances  unprovoked,  atracks  upon  the  frontier  inhab- 
itants. On  the  1 3th  of  Au^uft,  1 790,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendihip 
was  concluded,  ratified  and  confirmed,  between  the  United  States  and 
the  head  warriors  of  the  Creek  nation  of  Indians.  Si^ce  that  time,  im- 
migrations have  been  frequent,  and  the  ilate  is  faft  increafing  in  wealth, 
Jjopuiation,  and  every  kind  of  improvement.  Wilkes  county,  which,  in 
1782,  was  little  better  than  a  wildernefs,  contained  in  1790,  when  the 
cenfus  of  the  United  States  was  taken,  thirty-one  thoufand  and  five  hun- 
dred perfons. 

This  State, by  an  Act  of  their  legiflature,  pafled  in  the  beginning  of  1 79.5', 
fold  to  certain  Companies  about  22  million  ncres  of  its  Wejiern  Territory., 
fo  called,  and  the  purchafc  money,  amounting  to  500,000  dollars,  waa 
paid  into  the  ftate  treafjry,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  aft.  This  land 
was  foon  after  fold  at  an  advanced  price,  by  tlie  original  purchafers,  to 
various  gentlemen,  principally  in  the  middle  and  eaftern   States. 

The  fale  of  this  Territory  excited  a  warm  and  violent  oppofition 
jn  Georgia.  On  the  groundof  bribery,  corruption  and  unconftitutionality 
in  the  fale,  a  determination  was  formed  by  a  powerful  party,  to  fet  afide 
and  annul,  at  the  fi,icceeding  feflion  of  the  legif.ature,  the  doings  of  the 
former  legiflature,  fo  far  as  they  related  to  the  fate  of  the  faid  Territory. 
Efforts  were  accordingly  made,  and  with  fuccefs,  to  obtain  a  Icgiflatuie 
fuited  to  the  accompliihment  of  their  defigns.  The  con'equcnce  was,  that 
the  legiflature,  in  their  feflion  in  the  beginning  of  1 796,  declared  the  aforc- 
laid  law,  authorizing  and  frnftioning  the  fale  of  the  Wcflern  Territory,  to 
be  unconftitutional  and  void,  and  ordered  it  to  ht  formally  burnt,  together 
with  all  records.  Sec.  which  related  to  that  bufinefs. 

Thefe  proceedings  were  attended  and  followed,  as  rnay  well  be  fiip. 
pofed,  with  moft  difagreeaWe  and  tumultuary  effedl?:.  The  original  pur- 
chafers of  thefe  lands,  the  then  holders,  and  all  thofe  who  had  been  inter- 
mediately concerned,  v.'ho  had  by  this  time  become  a  numerous  and  re- 
fpcdhible  body,  fcattercd  throii  ^h  the  United  States,  were,  for  the  moment-, 
thrown  into  an  unpleafant  dilemma,  and  for  a  time  this  bufinefs  was  the 
general  toj)io  of  conyerfation.  The  ferment  has  flnce  fublidcd.  The  pur- 
chafers feem  to  be  generally  fatisfied,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  legiflature 
cnnnot  af^ciSt  their  title,  and  that  it  is  good  againit  all  claims  on  the  part 
of  Georgia.  What  will  be  the  iifuc  ot'  this  bufinefs,  wc  pretend  not  to 
prcdift. 

The  hifl:ory  of  this  State  and  tiie  Caro'inas  ha:t  been  written  by  the 
Rev.  M^-.  Hewett. 


GEORGIA    WESTERN    TERRITORY.  i 

THIS  couiUry,  of  which  about  22,000,000  acres  have  been  foKi    J 
by  tlie  Itate  of  Georgi;i  to  feveral  companies,  having  become  an  ob--<H| 
jcft  of  fpecnlation  .md  much  public  Mttcntion,  the  following  detached    1 
account  of  its  rivers,  fdil,  pvoduifliuns,    advantages,  &c.  will  not,  ir 
is  pielixmcd,'be  unacceptable.*  Thi? 

*  The  informatmr.  •';  dcrivrd  principally  from  a  pamphlet,  pnhlilhrd  in  1784,  by 
Thomas  Hiitk;l)ins,  iieogiaphcr  lo  ihc 'IJniied  States,  entitled    "An  Hiftorical   Nar- 
r.itivc  and  To(.ogr.iphicai  iJtclcription  of  Lo'.iifiana  and  Weft  Florida,"  comprehend 
»ig  d  gitat  part  oi  the  country  above  alluded  id. 
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Tliis  coimtrv,  a  principal  part  of  which  belong<;  to,  and  is  inhabited 
hy,  the  Creek,  Chaflaw,  Chiclcaf.iw  and  Cherokee  naticMis  of  Indians, 
is  walhed  by  the  Midifippi  river  on  the  weft,  and  mny  be  confidered 
AS  extending  ea'lvv.ird  as  far  as  the  Appalacliicola  and  Flint  rivers. 
It  is  intcrleded  by  a  j;rcat  nnmber  of  rivers,  which  run  in  erery  di- 
redion  ;  the  princii)al  nre  the  following,  viz.  Yazoo,  and  Loofa  Chitto, 
which  empty  into  the  Millifippi;  Pearl,  Pafcagoula,  Mobille,  Alibama, 
Tombcckbce,  Elcanibia,  and  Chatta  Hatcha,  which  fall  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  ;  the  Tcnnelfce  Benr/,  with  Chuccamaga  river,  which  falls 
into  it  from  the  fouiheaft,  water  its  northern  part. 

The  Miflifippi,  the  free  navigation  of  which  is  granted  to  the 
United  States  bv  the  late  treaty  with  Spain,  empties,  by  feveru.1 
mouths  of  different  depths,  from  9  to  16  feet,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. The  bars  at  the  mouths  of  this  river  frequently  fhift ;  after 
pafiing  tliem  into  the  river,  there  is  from  three  to  ten  fathoms  of  water, 
as  far  as  the  fouthweit  pafs  ;  and  thence  to  the  MifTouri,  a  diftanee  of 
1,142  computed  miles,  from  12,  15,  20,  and  30  fathoms  is  the  general 
depth. 

In  afcending  the  ^Iifil^lppi  there  are  extenftve  natural  meadows, 
with  a  profped  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  each  fide,  the  diftance  of 
3-2  miles,  to  a  place  called  Detour-aux-Plaquemines,  in  Weft  Florida. 
Thence  20  miles  to  the  fettlements,  the  banks  are  low  and  marfhy, 
generally  overflowed  and  covered  with  thick  wood,  palmetto  buflies, 
&c.  apparently  impenetrable  by  man  or  beaft.  Thence  to  Detour- 
des-Anglois,  at  the  bend  ef  the  river,  the  banks  of  the  river  are  well 
inhabited  ;  as  alfo  from  hence  to  New  Orleans  iS  miles,  which  dif- 
tance there  is  a^  good  road  for  carriages.  Veffels  pafs  from  the 
mouth  of  this  ri?.er  to  New  Orleans  105  miles,  in  feven  or  eight  days, 
commonly  ;  fometimes  in  three  or  four. 

From  New  Orleans,  which  is  the  capital  of  Louifiana,  there  is  an 
eafy  communication  v/ilh  Weft  Florida,  by  Bayouk  Creek,  which  is 
a  water  of  lake  Ponchartrain,  navigable  for  veil'eU  drawing  four  feet 
vater,  fix  miles  up  from  the  lake,  to  a  landing  place  two  miles  from 
New  Orleans.  For  nearly  50  miles,  as  you  proceed  up  the  river, 
both  its  banks  axe  fettled  and  highly  cultivated,  in  part  by  emigrants, 
from  Germany,  xvho  furnilh  the  market  with  indigo  of  a  fuperior 
quahty,  cotton,  rice,  beans,  myrtle  wax,  and  lumber.  In  1 762,  feme 
rich  planters  attempted  the  cultivation  of  canes  and  the  making  of 
fugar,  and  eredled  mills  for  the  purpofe.  The  fugar  which  thev 
mads  was  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  fome  of  the  crops  were  large  ; 
but  fome  winters  proving  fo  fevere  as  to  kill  the  canes,  no  dependence 
^an  be  placed  on  the  culture  of  that  article. 

The  fettlements  of  the  Acadians,  which  were  begun  in  the  year 
176^,  extend  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  from  the  Germans  to  the 
river  Ibberville,  which  is  99  miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  270  from, 
Fcnfacola,  by  way  of  lakes  Ponchartrain  and  Manfepas. 

At  Point  Coupee,  35   miles   above  the    Ibb?rvilb,  are  fettlements 

extending  20  miles  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river,  wliich,  30  years  ago, 

iiad  2,OGO  white  inhabitants,  and  7,000  Haves,  who  were  employed  in. 

v'-s  cultivation  of  tobacco,  indigo,  Indian  corn,  &c.  for  the  New  Or- 
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leans  market,  which  they  furnifhed  alio  ■with  poultry  an4  abundance 
of  fquared  timber,  (laves,  &c. 

Mr.  Hutchins,  trom  his  peffonal  knowledge,  defcribes  the  country 
on  both  ildes  of  the  Mifiifippi,  between  the  latitudes  30*  and  31°, 
bordering  on.  Georgia,  as  follows  : 

"  Although  this  country  might  produce  all  the  valuable  articles 
raifed  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  fituated  in  the  fame  laititudes,  yet 
tlie  inhabitants  principally  cultivate  indigo,  rice,  tobacco,  Indian  corn, 
ixiTtd  fome  wheat  ;  and  they  raifc  large  ftocks  of  black  cattle,  horfes, 
ruiles,  hogs,  flieep  and  poultry.  The  flieep  is  faid  to  be  the  fweetefl; 
j-'iKitton  in  the  world.  The  black  cattle,  when  fat  enough  for  falcj, 
\\hich  they  commonly  are  the  year  round,  are  driven  acrofs  the  coun- 
try to  New  Orleans,  where  there  is  always  a  good  market. 

This  country  is  principally  timbered  with  all  the  different  kinds  of 
oak,  but  moftly  with  live  oak  of  the  largeft  and  beft  quality,  uncom- 
rtiorily  large  cyprefs,  black  walnut,  hickory,  white  afii,  cherry,  plum, 
poplar  trees,  and  grape  vines  ;  here  is  found  alfo  a  great  variety  of 
liirubs  and  medicinal  roots.  The  lands  bordering  the  rivers  and  lakes 
are  generally  well  wooded,  but  at  a  fmall  'diftance  from  them  are 
very  extenfive  natural  meadows,  or  favannas,  of  the  moft  luxuriant 
foil,  compofed  of  a  black  mould  about  one  and  a  half  feet  deep,  very 
loofe  and  rich,  occalloned,  in  part,  by  the  frequent  burning  of  the 
i.ivannas  ;  below  the  black  mould  is  a  ftiff  clay  of  different  col- 
oars.  It  is  faids  this  clay,  after  being  expofed  fome  time  to  the  fun, 
becomes  fo  hard  that  it  is  difficult  either  to  break  or  bend,  but  when 
■^vet  by  a  light  fliower  of  rain,  it  flackens  in  the  fame  manner  as  lime 
does  when  expofed  to  moifture,  and  becomes  loofe  and  and  moulders 
avv'ay  ;  after  which  it  is  found  excellent  for  vegetation. 

This  country  being  fituated  between  the  latitudes  of  30°  and  31^ 
north,  the  climate  is  of  courfe  very  mild  and  temperate  ;  white  froits, 
r.nd  fometimes  thin  ice  have  been  experienced  here  ;  but  fnow  is  very 
uncommon." 

As  the  MiiTifippi  will  be  the  great  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the 
wcifern  parts  of  Georgia,  and  the  new  ftates  north  of  it,  it  was" 
thought  the  foregoing  defcription  of  it  from  its  mouth  upwards,  and 
of  the  fettlements  on  its  banks,  in  Eaft  Florida  and  Louifiana,  would 
be  ufeful  in  afcertaining  the  real  advantages  of  the  Georgia  JVeflem 
Territory.        ■■'•■■  .  ■. 

After  paffmg  the  31ft  degree  of  north  latitude  from  Eaft  Florida 
into  Georgia,  you  enter  what  is  called  the  Natchez  Country,  bordering 
en  the  MilTifippi.  Fort  Rofailie,  in  this  country,  is  in  latitude  31? 
40',  243  miles  above  New  Orleans. 

*'  The  foil  of  this  country  is  fuperior  to  any  of  the  lands  on  the 
borders  of  the  river  Miffiilppi,  for  the  production  of  many  articles. 
Its  fituation  being  higher,  affords  a  greater  variety  of  foil,  and  is  in 
a  more  favourable  climate  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
&c.  than  the  country  lower  down,  and  nearer  to  the  fca.  The  foil 
alfo  produces,  in  equal  abundance,  Indian  corn,  rice,  hemp,  flax,  in- 
digo, cotton,  pot-herbs,  pulfe  of  every  kind,  and  pafturagc  ;  and  the 
tobacco  made  here  is  eftecmed  preferable  to  any  cultivated  in  other 
parts  qf  Amsiica.     Hops  giovv  wild  j  all  kinds  of  European  fruits  ar 
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five  to  great  perfetflion,  and  no  part  of  the  known  woild  is  more  fa- 
vourable for  the  raifing  cf  every  kind  of  Hock.  The  climate  is  heal- 
thy and  temperate  ;  the  cotintry  delightful  and  well  watered  ;  and 
the  profped  is  beautiful  and  extenfive,  variegated  by  many  inequali- 
ties and  fine  meadows,  feparated  by  innumerable  copfes,  the  trees  cf 
which  are  of  different  kinds,  but  moftly  of  walnut  and  oak.  The  ri- 
fmg  grounds,  which  are  cloth'ed  with  grafs  and  other  hi;rbs  of  the 
fineft  verdure,  are  properly  difpofed  for  the  culture  of  vines  ;  the 
mulberry  trees  are  very  numerous,  and  the  winters  fufficicntly  mod- 
erate for  the  breed  of  filk  worms.  Ckiy  of  different  colours,  fit  ier 
glafs  works  and  pottery,  is  found  here  in  great  abundance  ;  and  alfo 
a  variety  of  ftately  timber  fit  for  houfe  and  Hiip  building,  &c.  The 
elevated,  open,  and  airy  fitu^tion  of  this  country  renders  it  lefs  liable 
to  fevers  and  agues  (the  only  diforders  ever  known  in  its  neiohbour- 
hood)  than  fome  other  parts  bordering  on  the  Miffifippi,  where  the 
want  of  fufiicient  defcent  to  convey  the  waters  off  occafions  numbers 
of  ftagnant  ponds,  whofe  exhalations  infeft  the  air. 

This  country  was  once  famous  for  its  inhabitants,  who  from  their 
great  numbers,  and  the  ftate  of  fociety  they  lived  in,  were  confidered  as 
the  moft  civilized  Indians  on  the  continent  of  America.  Nothing 
now  remains  of  this  nation  but  their  name,  by  which  their  country  con- 
tinues to  be  called.  The  diftrict  of  the  Natcliez,  as  well  as  ?.ll  along 
the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Miffifippi  to  the  river  Ibbcrville,  was  fettling 
very  faft  by  daily  emigrations  from  the  northern  ftatcs,  till  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Britilli  troops  on  the  Miffifippi,  1779,  put  an  entire  ftop  to 

From  fort  Rofailie  to  the  Petit  Gnufre  is  314-  miles.  There  is  a 
firm  rock  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Miffifippi  for  near  a  mile,  which 
feems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  lime-ftone.  The  land  near  the  river  is 
much  broken  and  very  high,  with  a  good  foil,  and  feveral  plantations 
on  it. 

From  the  Petit  Goufre  to  Stoney  Pylver,  is  44-  miles.  From  the 
mouth  to  what  is  called  the  fork  of  this  river,  is  computed  to  be  21 
miles.  In  ;this  diftance  there  are  feveral  quarries  of  ftone,  and  the 
land  has  a  clay  foil,  with  gravel  on  the  furface  of  the  ground.  On  the 
north  fide  of  this  river  the  land,  in  general,  is  low  and  rich ;  that  on 
the  fouth  fide  is  much  higher,  but  broken  into  hills  and  vales  ;  but 
here  the  low  lands  are  not  often  overflowed  ;  both  fides  are  fhaded 
with  a  variety  of  ufeful  timber.  At  the  fork,  the  river  parts  almoft 
at  right  angles,  and  the  lands  between,  and  on  each  fide  ot  them,  are 
faid  to  be  clay  and  marl  foil,  not  fo  uneven  as  the  lands  on  this  river 
lower  down.  ' 

From  Stoney  River  to  Loufa  Chitto,  is  10  miles.  This  river,  at 
the  mouth,  is  about  30  yards  wide,  but  witliin,  from  30  to  50  yards, 
and  is  faid  to  be  navigable  for  canoes  30  or  40  leagues.  About  a 
mile  and  a  half  up  this  river,  the  high  lands  are  clofe  on  the  right  and 
are  much  broken.  A  mile  and  a  half  further,  the  high  lands  appear 
again  on  the  right,  where  there  are  feveral /prings  of  water,  but  none 
as  yet  have  been  difcovered  on  the  left.  At  about  eight  miles  fur- 
iher,  the  high  lands  are  near  tire  river,  on  the  left,  and  appear  to  be  the 
fame  ran?e  that  comes  from  the  Yazoo  cliffs.  At  fix  miles  further, 
.  ^  the 
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the  high  lands  are  near  the  river  on  both  fides,  and  continue  for  twij 
or  three  miles,  but  broken  and  full  of  fprir^gs  of  water.  This  lan4 
on  the  left  was  chofen  by  General  Putnam,  Captain  Enos,  Mr.  Ly- 
man and  other  New  England  adventurers,  as  a  proper  place  for  ^ 
town  ;  and,  by  order  of  the  governor  and  council  of  Weft  Florida  in 
1773,  it  was  refer ved  for  the  capital.  The  country  round  is  very  fit 
for  fettlements.  For  four  or  live  miles  above  this  place,  on  both  fides 
of  the  river,  the  land  is  rich,  and  not  fo  much  drowned,  nor  fo  une- 
ven, as  fome  parts  lower  down.  About  fix  miles  and  a  half  further^ 
tliere  is  a  rapid  water,  ftones  and  gravel  bottom  160  yard^  in  length  ; 
sayd  in  one  place  a  firm  rock  alraoll  acrofs  the  river,  and  as  much  of 
it  bare,  when  the  water  is  at  a  moderate  height,  as  confines  the  ftrcam. 
to  nearly  20  feet;  and  the  channel  is  about  four  feet  deep. 

From  the  Loufa  Chitto  to  the  Yazoo  cliffs  is  59  miles  and  tliree- 
cjnarters.  From  this  cliff  the  high  lands  lie  northeaftward  and  fouth- 
foutheaftward,  bearing  off  from  the  river,  full  of  cane  and  rich  foil, 
even  on  the  very  higheft  ridges.  Juft  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  cliffs, 
the  bank  is  low,  where  the  water  of  the  Millifippi,  when  higli,  f^ows 
back  and  runs  between  the  bank  and  high  land,  which  ranges  nearly 
ji'ortherly  and  fouth-foutheafterly  to  the  Loufa  Chitto,  occafioning 
much  wet  ground,  cyprefs  fwamp  and  ftagnant  ponds» 

From  the  Cliffs,  is  feven  miles  and  a  half  to  the  river  Yazoo. 
Tiie  mouth  of  this  river  is  upwards  of  100  yards  in  width,  and  was 
found  by  Mr.  Gauld  to  be  in  ht.  32°  37'  and  by  Mr.  Purcel  in  32° 
28'  north.  The  water  of  the  Milfifippi,  when  the  river  is  high,  runs 
up  the  Yazoo  feveral  miles,  and  empties  itfelf  again  by  a  number  of 
channels,  which  diredl  their  courfe  acrofs  the  country,  and  fall  in 
above  the  Walnut  hills.  The  Yazoo  runs  from  the  northeafl:  and 
glides  through  a  healthy,  fertile  and  pleafimt  country,  greatly  refem- 
bling  that  about  the  Natchez,  particularly  in  the  luxuriancy  and  di- 
rerlityof  its  foil,  variety  of  timber,  temperature  of  climate,  and  de- 
lightful fituation.  It  is  remarkably  well  watered  by  fprings  and, 
brooks  ;  many  of  the  latter  afford  convenient  feats  for  mills.  Fur- 
ther up  this  river  the  canes  are  lefs  frequent  and  fmaller  in  fize,  and,^ 
:it  the  diftancc  of  20  miles  there  are  fcarccly  any.  Here  the  coxmtry, 
IS  clear  of  under-wood,  and  well  watered,  and  the  foil  very  rich,  whicli^ 
continues  to  the  Chaftaw  and  Chickafaw  towns.  The  former  is  fiiu- 
ated  on  the  eaftern  branch  of  the  Yazoo,  an  hundred  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  and  confiRs  nearly  of  140  warriors  :*  the  towns 
of  the  latter  arc  about  15  miles  weil  of  the  northwefl  branch  150. 
niles  from  the  Miffifippi.  They  can  raife  upwards  of  500  warriors. 
The  above  branches  unite  50  miles  from  the  MilTilippi,  following  the 
courfe  of  the  river ;  the  navigation  to  their  jundion,  commonly  called 
tlie  fork,  is  pra(fticable  with  very  large  boats  in  the  fpring  feafon, 
and  with  fmaller  ones  a  confiderable  way  further,  with  the  interruption 
of  b\it  one  fall,  where  they  are  obliged  to  make  a  fhort  portage,  20 
miles  up  the  northwefl  branch,  and  70  miles  from  the  Miflifippi.  The 
•-(t.untry  in  which  the  Chaclaw  and  Chickafaw  towns  are  fituatcd,  is  faid  to 
h-  as  healthy  as  any  part  of  this  continent,  the  natives  fcarccly  ever  being 
iick.     Such' of  them  as  frequent  the  Miflifippi,  leave  its  banks  as  the  fum- 
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mer  approaches,  left  they  might  partake  of  the  fevers  that  fomctlmes  vifit 
the  low  fwampy  lands  bordering  upon  that  river.  Wheat,  it  is  faid,  yields 
better  at  the  Yazoo  than  at  the  Natchez,  owing  probably  to  its  more  north- 
ern fituation.  One  very  confiderable  advantage  will  attend  the  fettlers  on 
the  river  Yazoo,  which  thofe  at  the  Natchez,  will  be  deprived  of,  without 
going  to  a  great  expenfe  ;  I  mean  the  building  with  Itonc,  there  being 
great  plenty  near  the  Yazoo,  but  none  has  yet  been  difcovered  nearer  to 
the  Natchez  than  die  Petit  Goufre,  or  little  Whirlpool,  a  dillance  of  31 
jniles  and  a  half.  Between  this  place  and  tlie  Balize  there  is  not  a  ftone  to 
be  feen  any  where  near  the  river.  Though  the  quantity  of  good  land 
on  the  Miffifippi  and  its  branches,  from  the  bay  of  Mexico  to  the  riv- 
er  Ohio,  a  diftance  of  nearly  one  thoufand  miles,  is  vaftly  great,  and 
the  conveniences  attending  it ;  fo  likewife  we  may  cftecm  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Natchez,  and  of  the  river  Yazoo,  the  flower  of 
it  all. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  Yazoo  river,  on  the  north  fide,  there 
is  a  large  creek,  ^\•hich  communicates  with  the  Miffifippi  above  the  riv- 
er St.  Francis,  About  100  leagues  higher  up,  by  the  courfe  of  the  riv- 
er. It  pafTes  through  feveral  lakes  by  the  way.  At  the  diftance  of 
twelve  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yazoo,  on  the  fouth  fide, 
are  the  Yazoo  hills.  There  is  a  cliff  of  folid  rock  at  the  landing  place, 
on  which  are  a  variety  of  broken  pieces  of  fca  fheils,  and  fome  entire. 
Four  miles  further  up  is  the  place  called  the  Ball  Grouhd,  near  which 
a  church,  fort  St.  Peter,  and  a  French  fettlement,  formerly  ftood. 
They  were  deftroyed  by  the  Yazoo  Indians  in  1729.  That  nation  is 
now  entirely  extinft. 

'.  Pearl  river  rifes  in  the  Chactaw  country,  and  is  navigable  upwards- 
pf  150  miles.  It  has  feven  feet  water  at  its  entrance,  and  deep  water 
afterwards.  In  1769,  there  were  fome  fettlements  on  this  river,  in 
which  were  raifed  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  rice,  Indian  corn,  and 
various  forts  of  vegetables.  The  land  produces  many  kinds  of  tim- 
ber fit  for  pipe  and  hogfhead  ftaves,  mafts,  yards,  and  all  kinds  of 
plank  for  Jhip-building. 

Pafcagouli  river  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  feveral  mouths, 
which  together  occupy  a  fpace  of  three  or  four  miles,  which  is  one 
continued  bed  of  oyfte-r  fheils,  with  very  fhoal  water.  The  weftern- 
moft  branch  has  four  feet  water,  and  is  the  decpeft.  After  eroding 
the  bar,  there  is  from  three  to  fix  fathoms  water  for  a  great  diftance, 
and  the  river  is  faid  to  be  navigable  more  than  150  miles.  The  foil 
oh  this  river,  like  that  on  all  the  others  that  pafs  throiigh  Georgia 
into  tbi  Guif  of  Mexico,  grows  better  as  you  advance  to  its  fource. 

But  the  principal  river  in  the  territory  of  which  we  are  now  fpeak- 
Jng  is  the  Mobille,  including  its  branches.  On  the  bar  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bay  of  Mobille, \here  is  only  about  15  or  16  feet  water  ; 
two-thirds  of  the  way  through  the  Bay,  towards  the  town  of  Mobille, 
there  is  from  two  to  three  fatlioms  ;  and  the  deepeft  water  to  be  de- 
pended on  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Bay  is  only  10  or  i  2  feet,  and  in 
many  places  not  fo  much.     Large  veftels  cannot  go  within  7  miles  of 

the  town.  
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"  The  Bay  of  Mobille  terminates  a  little  to  the  northeaftward  ol" 
.the  town,  in  a  number  of  marfhes  and  lagoons  :  which  fubje«51  the 
people  to  fevers  and  agues  in  the  hot  feafon. 

The  river  of  Mobille,  as  you  defcenJ  it,  divides  into  two  principal 
branches,  about  40  miles  above  the  town  :  one  of  which,  called  the 
Tanfa,  fallfe  into  the  eaft  part  of  the  bay  ;  the  other  empties  itfelf 
clofe  by  the  town,  where  it  has  a  bar  o-f  feven  feet  ;  but  there  is  a 
■branch  a  little  to  the  eaftward  of  this,  called  Spanifh  river,  where 
there  is  a  channel  of  9  or  10  feet,  when  the  water  is  high,  but  this 
Joins  Mobille  river  about  two  leagues  above  the  town. 
•  Two  or  three  leagues  above  the  Tanfa  branch,  the  Alibama  river 
falls  into  Mobille  river,  after  running  from  the  northeaft  a  courfe 
of  about  130  miles;  that  is  from  AJibama  fort,  fituated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  CoHffa  or  Coofa,  and  Talpaufe  or  Talipool;i,"both  very 
confiderable  rivers  ;  on  which  and  their  branches  are  the  chief  fet- 
tlements  of  the  upper  Creek  Indians. 

The  French  fort  at  Alibama  was  evacrtated  1763,  and  has  not 
fincc  been  garrifoned.  Above  the  confluence  of  Alibama  and  Mo- 
bille, the  latter  is  called  the  Tombeckbee  river,  from  the  fort  of  Tom- 
beckbee  f.uuatcd  on  the  well  fide  of  it, about  90  leagues  above  the  town 
of  Mobiiie.&The  fource  of  this  river  is  reckoned  to  be  about  40* 
leagues  hi^Prcf  up,  in  the  country  of  the  Chickafaws.  The  fort  of 
Tombeckbee  was  taken  polfeflion  of  by  the  Englifh,  but  abandoned 
again  in  1 767,  by  ord^r  of  the  commandant  of  Peniacola. '  The  river 
is  navigate  for  tioops  andfchooners  about  35  leagues  above  the  town 
«f  Mobille.  The  banks,  where  lov\",  are  partly  overflowed  in  the  rainy 
iealbns,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  foil,  and  adapts  it  particularly  to 
the  cultication  ,of  rice.  The  fides  of  the  river  are  covered  in  many 
jilaces  wi'di  large' canes,  fo  thick  ^hat  they  are  almoll  impenetrable  ; 
there  is  alfo  plenty  of  remarkable  large  red  and  white  cedar,  cyprefs^ 
elm,  aft,  hickory  and  various  kinds  of  oak.  Several  people  havd 
iettled  on  this  riv.er,  who  find  the  foil  to  anfwer  beyond  expeftation. 

The  lands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mobille  river  are  generally  low  i 
as  vou  proceed  upwards,  the  land  grows  higher,  and  may  with  greaf 
^iroptiety  be  divided  into  three  flages.  Firll,  low  rice  lands,  on  of 
near  the  banks  of  the  river,  of  a  raoft  excellent  quality.  '  Secondly,' 
yv'hcit  ate  Called  by  the  people -of  the  couutry  fecond  low  grounds,  of 
level  flat  cane  lands,  about  four  of-  five  feet  higher  than  the  low  rice 
lands.  And,  thirdly,  the  high  upland  or  open  country.  The  fir  ft  or 
low  lands  extend  about  an  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
river,  and  may  almoft  every  where  be  eafdy  drained  and  tu  *ied  into 
moil  excelltnt  ric«  fields,  and  are  capable  of  being  laid  under  water 
jit  almofl  all  fcafons  of  the  year.  They  are  a  deep  black  mud  or  flime, 
which  have  in  a  fuccelfion  of  time  been  accumulated,  or  formed  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  river. 

■The  fecond  loiv  grounds  being,  in  general,  formed  by  a  regular 
rifmg  of  about  4  or  5  feet  higher  than  the  low  lands,  appears  to  have 
i,ec:i  originally  the  edge  of  the  river.  This  fecond  clais  or  kind  of 
laid  is  in  general  extremely  rich  and  covered  with  large  timber  and 
thick  ftrong  canes,  extending  in  width  upon  an  avernge  three-quarters 
of  a  mile,  and  in  general  a  perfedt  level.     It  is  excellent  for  all  kind$ 
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«f  grain,  and  well  calculated  for  the  culture  of  Indigo,  hemp,  ilar' 
er  tobacco. 

At  the  extremity  of  thefe  fccond  grounds,  you  come  to  what  ii' 
galled  the  high  or  uplands,  which  is  covered  with  pine,  oak  and 
hickory,  and  other  kinds  of  brge  timber.  flThe  foil  is  of  a  Pood  qual- 
ity," but  much. inferior  to  the  fecor\d  orJow  land.  It  afc'wers  well 
for  raifmg  Indian  corn,  potavjes,  and  every  thing  elfe  ihic  delights 
in  a  dry  foil.  Further  out  i«  the  country  again,  on  the  w^^ft  <id"e  of 
tliis  river,  yoii  come  to  a  pine  barren,  with  extenfiVe  rcc;d  iwamps 
and  natural  meadows  cr  ikvanna.s,- which  afford' excellent, ranges  for' 
innumerable   herds  of  cattle.         '  ''-f 

On  the.  ealt  of  the  river  Mcbille,  towards  the  river  Alibama,  is 
one  entire  extended  rich  ciine  country,  not  inferior  perhaps  to  any  ia 
America.'         .  .        !♦  .        , 

Whenever  portagco  are  made  between  the  Mobiile  and  Tenneflee 
river,  or  their  braiicljes,  -which  are  probably  but  a  few-  miles  apart, 
tke  Mobiile  will  be  the  tirll  river  for  commerce  (the  Millifippi  e)c- 
cepted)  in  this  part  of  the  world,  as  it  affords  the  ihortell  and  moll 
direct  communication  to  the  fea." 

The  river  Efcambia  is  the  molt  confiderable  tha!;  f  rilsjjhto  the  B.i/ 
of  Penfacola.  There  is  a  Ihoal  near  the  entrance  of  mB  river,  and 
vefTels  that  draw  more  than  fiVe  or  fix  feet  water  canfj^bc  carriect 
into  "it,  even  through  the  deepefl:  channel  ;  but  there  are  from  2  to  4 
fathoms  aftenvards.  Mr.  Hutchins  afcended  this  river  upwards  of  80 
miles,  where,  from  the  depth  of  water,  it  appeared  to  be  navigable 
for  pettiaugers  many  miles  further.  This  river  has  a  very  winding 
courfe.  "  The  lands  In  general,  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  are  rich 
low  or  fwamp,  admfrably  adapted  for  the  culture  of  rice  or  corn,  as 
may  fuit  the  planter  beft  ;,  and  v.'hat  gives  thefe  low  lands  a  fapcrior- 
ity  over  many  others,  is  the  great  numt)er  of  livulets  that  fall  into 
this  river  from  the  high  Gircumjacent  country,  which  may  eafily  be 
led  over  any  part  of,  or  almoft  all  the  rice  lands,  at  any  feafon  of  the 
year  whatever.  Near  the  motu.h  of  this  river  are  a-  great  number  of 
iflands,  fomie  of  very  confidcrable  extent,  and  not  inferior  for  rice  to 
any  in  America..  The  fettlements  made  by  Meifrs.  Tait  and  Mitchell, 
Capt.  Jf^hnlbn,  Mr.  M'Kinnon  and  feme  others,  are  very  evident  proofs 
of  this  affertion,  who,  in  the  courfe  of  two  years  from  their  firft  fettie- 
ment,  had  nearly  cleared  all  the  expenfes  they  had  been  at  in  making 
very  confiderable  ellabliihments ;  and  I  am  well  afi'ured  would  en- 
tirqly  have  done  It  In  another  year,  imd  net  the  Spaniards  taken  pof- 
felhon  of  the  country. 

'.  The  Chattft  Hatcha  cr  Pea  river,  v/hichalfo  heads  in  the  Georgia 
Weftern  Territory,  empties  from  the  N.  E.  into  Rnfe  Bay,  which 
is  3c  miles  long  and  from  4  to  6  broad.  The  bai"  at  tloe  entrance 
into  the  bay  has  only  7  or  S  feet  water  at  de,e|;eit  ;■  hut,  after,  crofli!,:; 
the  bar,  has  16  or  17  feet.  The  mouths  of  the. river  (for  almoft  lmI 
the  fouthern  rivers  have  feveral  mouihs)  are  fo  ihcal  that  only  a  iuiajl 
boat  or,  canoe  can  pafs  tlu-m.  Mr.  Kutchi'is  afcended  this  river 
about  75  miles,  and  found  tiiat  its  banks  veiy  vnuch  refenibled  ihol', 
•f  Efcambia; 
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The  northern  parts  of  this  Territory  are  watered  by  the  Tennellee, 
■which  has  a  circuitous  courfe  of  many  niiles  through  the  northern 
part  of  Georgia,  and  the  Hiwalfee  and  ChiccamaUga  riverSj  which  fall 
into  the  Tenneffee  from  the  foutheaft.  Travellers  fpeak  of  the  lands 
on  thefe  waters  in  terms  of  the  higheft  commendation.  The  Chlc- 
camauga  mingles  its  waters  with  the  Tenneffee  near  what  is  called 
'The  Whirl,  and  on  its  banks  ftand  the  Chiccamauga  Indian  towns. 
Its  head  branches  are  not  flir  from  the  waters  of  Mobille  river. 

The  mouth  of  the  Hiwalfee  is  66  miles  above  the  Whirl.  A  branch 
of  the  HiwafTecj  called  Amoia,  almo'l:  interlocks  a  branch  of  the 
Mobille.  The  portage  between  them  is  ihort,  and  the  road  all  the 
diftance  firm  and  level. 

In  refpeiSt  to  the  Indians  who  inhabit  this  Territory,  a  pretty  full 
account  of  them  has  been  given,  under  that  head,  in  the  foregoing 
account  of  Georgia. 
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EAST    AND    WEST    FLORIDA. 

Miles. 
iGreatefl  length  6oq\,  J250  and  31°  N.  lat. 

Medium  bre;;dth  1 30  j       ^^^^     (^  5''and  1 7^  W.  Ion.  from  Philadelphia. 

■p  1      T>  OUNDED   north,   by  Georgia ;  eaft,  by  the 

J50UNDARIES.  J  J-^  Atkmtic  ocean  ;  fouth,  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ; 
Aveft,  by  tlie  Miffifippi ;  lying  in  the  form  of  an  L^ 

Bays,  Rivers,  Lakes  and  Springs.]  The  Bay  of  Efpiritu  Sando 
is  fituated  on  the  weft  coafl:  of  the  province  of  Eaft  Florida,  in  27  dcg. 
of  north  latitude.  Lt  has  a  good  harbour,  but  tJie  land  all  about  that  coail 
is  very  low,  and  cannot  be  feen  from  a  fhip's  deck  when  in  feven  fathoms 
water.  Several  low  fandy  iflands  and  marfties,  covered  with  mangrove 
bufhes,  lie  before  the  main  land.  Here  is  the  greateft  quantity  of  fifh  in 
the  fummer  time  imaginable,  which  may  be  caught  with  a  feinc,  enough  to 
load  a  fliip,  (if  the  climate  would  admit  of  curing  them)  even  in  a  few  days. 

Here  is  ftone  proper  for  building,  on  this  coaft.  Alfo  great  plenty  of 
deer,  and  feme  wild  cattle.  But  the  maln^  land  near  the  coaft  is  in  general 
fandy  and  barren,  and  is  intermixed  in  many  places  with  vallies  capable 
of  improvement  for  ftock  of  aJl  foits.  The  bay  and  iflands  before  the 
main  land  abound  with  fifh  and  various  forts  of  v/ild  fowl. 

Among  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Adantic,  St.  John's  and  In- 
dian  rivers  zxc  the  principal.  St.  John's  river  rifes  in  or  near  alarge 
fwamp,  in  the  iieart  of  Eaft  Florida,  and  purfucs  a  northern  courfe, 
in  a  broad,  navigable  ftrcam,  which,  in  feveral  places,  fpreads  into^ 
broad  bays  or  lakes.  Lake  George,  which  is  only  a  dilatation  ot 
the  river,  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  water,  generally  about  15  miles 
broad,  and  from  15  to  20  feet  deep.  It  is  ornamented  with  fev- 
eral 
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eral  charming  iilands,  one  of  w hich  is  a  mere  orahge  grove,  inicifpcrfcd 
with  magnolias  and  palm  trees.  Near  Long  Lake,  Xvhich  is  4  miles  long 
and  2  wide,  and  communicates  uith  St.  Jolin's  river  by  a  fmall  cieek,  is  Z 
valt  fountain  of  warm,  or  rather  hot,  mineral  water,  iduing  from  a  hiph  bank 
On  the  river.  It  boils  up  with  great  force,  fo.'ming  immediately  a  vaft 
circular  bafon,  capacious  enough  fcr  feveral  Ihallops  to  ride  in,  and  runs 
with  rapidity  into  the  river^  three  or  four  hundred  yards  diftancc.  The 
water  is  perfectly  clear  ;  and  the  prc\Iigious  number  and  variety  of  fiHi  in  it, 
though  many  tcefe  deep,  appear  as  plainly  as  though  lying  on  a  table  before 
^our  eyes.  The  water  has  a  difagrecable  tarte,  and  fmells  like  bilge  water. 
This  river  enters  into  the  Atlantic,  north  of  St.  Auguftine. 

Indian  river  rifes  a  fcort  diftance  from  the  fea-coaft,  and  runs  froni 
north  to  foiith,  forming  a  kind  of  inland  paflage  for  many  miles  along  tlic 
coaft. 

Seguana,  Apalachicok,  Chatahatchi,  Efcambia,  Mobille,  Pafcagoula 
and  Pearl  rivers,  all  rife  in  Georgia,  and  run  foutlierly  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Of  the  five  lad:  mentioned,  we  have  already  given  a  particular 
account. 

Climate.}     Very  litt-ie  different  from  that  of  Georgia. 

Soil  and  Productions.]  There  are,  in  this  country,  agreat  variety 
<ff  foils.  The  eaftern  part  of  it,  near  and  about  St.  AugulUne,  is  by  far 
the  leaft  fruitful ;  yet  even  here  two  crops  of  Indian  corn  a  year  are  pro- 
duced. The  banks  of  the  rivers  whicli  water  the  Florida?,  and  the  p;irts 
contiguous,  are  of  a  faperior  quality,  and  wtU  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
rice  and  corn,  while  the  more  interior  country,  which  is  high  and  pleafant, 
abounds  with  wood  ofalmolt  every  kind;  particularly  white  and  red  oak, 
live  oak,  laurel  magnolia,  pine^  hickory,  cyprcfs,  red  and  wliite  cedar. 
The  live  oaks,  though  not  tail,  contain  a  prodigious  quantity  of  timber. 
The  trunk  is  generally  from  12  to  20  feet  in  circumference,  and  jifes  lo 
or  1 2  feet  from  the  earth,  and  then  branches  into  4  or  5  great  limbs,  which 
grow  in  nearly  a  horizontal  ditedtion,  forming  a  gentle  curve.  "  I  have 
ftepped,"  fays  Bartram,*  "  above  50  paces,  on  a  flraight  line,  from  the 
trunk  of  one  of  thefe  trees  to  the  extremity  of  the  limbs."  They  are 
ever  green,  and  the  wood  almoll  incorruptible.  They  bear  a  great  quan- 
tity of  fraall  acorns,  which  is  agreeable  food,  when  roailed,  and  froiii  which: 
the  Indians  exuad  a  fweet  oil,  w^hich  they  ufe  in  cooking  homminy  audi 
rice. 

The  laurel  magnolia  is  th*  mod  beautiful  among  the  trees  of  the  foreft, 
and  is  ufually  100  feet  high,  though  fome  are  much  higher.  The  trunk  is 
perfcvftly  crec't,  rifiing  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  column,  and  fupportiug  a 
head  like  an  obtufe  cone.  The  flowers  are  on  tlic  extremities  of  the 
branches.  They  are  large,  white,  and  expanded  like  a  rofe,  and  are  tlie 
Pargeft  and  m.oic  complete  of  any  yet  known  ;  when  fully  expanded,  they 
are  from  6  to  9  inches  diameter,  and  have  a  moft  ueiicious  fragrance. 
The  cyprefs  is  the  largefl  of  ti-k;  American  trees.  "  I  have  fcen  trunks  of 
thefe  trees,"  fays  Bartram,  "that  would  raeafure  8,  10  and  12  feet  in 
diameter,  for  40  and  50  feet  ftraight  Ihaft."  The  trunks  make  excellent 
fningles,  boards,  and  other  timber ;  and,  when  hollowed,  make  durable 
an4  convenient  canoes.  "  When  the  planters  fell  thefe  mighty  trees,  they 
raife  a  fta^c  round  tlienr,  as  liigh  as  to  reach  above  the  buttrelFcs  ;  on  this 

ila-c  ■. 

Travels,  page  85. 
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il:age  8  or  lo  negroes  afcend  with  thair  axes,  and  fall  to  work  round  iti 
trunk." 

The  intervals  betweeh  the  hilly  part  of  this  country  are  extremely  rich, 
and  produce  fpontaneoufly  the  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  common  t© 
Georgia  and  the  Carolines.  But  this  country  is  rendered  valuable  in  a 
pecuUar  manner,  by  the  extenfive  ranges  for  cattle-.  "  • 

Chief  Towns.]  St.  Augustine,  the  capital  of  Eaft  Florida,  is 
fituated  on  the  fea-coaft,  latitude  29°  45' — is  of  an  oblong  figure,  ^nd  ' 
Interfedted  by  four  fireets,  which  .cut  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
town  is  fortified  with  ballions,  and  enclofed  V/ith  a  ditch.  It  is  likewife 
defended  by  a  caille,  cailled  Fort  St.  John,  which  is  well  appointed  as  to 
ordnance.  The  north  and  fouth  breakers,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
form  two  channels,  whpfe  bars  have  eight  feet  water. 

The  principal  town  in  Well;  Florida  is  PensacolA,  latitiide  30°  22'; 
It  lies  along  the  beach,  and,  like  St.  Auguiline,  is  of  an.  oblong  form, 
about  a  niile  in  lengthy  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  v.  ater  ap- 
proach to  the  town,  is  obllrufted  by  a  bor,  the  Ihoaleft  part  of  which  has 
21  feet  of  water.  The  latitude  of  the  bar  is  30°  22'.  The  bay,  how-. 
ever,  on  which  the  town  (lands,  forms  a  very  commodious  harbour,  and 
feffels  rnly  ride  here  fecure  frofri  every  wind.  The  exports  from  this 
town,  conlifting  of  flcins,  logwood,  dying  ftulF,  and  filver  dollars,  amount-* 
ed,  while  in  the  pOflefiion  of  the  Britifh^  to  63,000/.  annually  ;  the  ave- 
rage value  of  imports,  for  3  years,  (torn  Great  Britain,  was  97,000/. 
The  towh  and  fort  of  Fenfacola  furrenderi^d  to  the  arms  of  Spain,  in  the 
year  17S1,  and  with  them  the  whole  province  of  Weft  Florida.' 

History.]  The  Florldas  have  experienced  the  viciffittides  of  war, 
and  frequently  Changed  mafters,  belonging  alternately  to  the  French  and 
Spaniards.  Weft  Florida,  as  fer  eaft  as  Perdido  river,  was  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  French  ;  the  remainder,  and  ail  Eaft  Florida  by  the 
Spaniards,  previous  to  their  being  ceded  to  the  Enghfli  at  the  peace  of 
1763.  The  Engliih  divided  this  country  into  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida. 
They  were  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  Engliih  at  the  peace  of  i  763.  During 
the  laft  war  they  were  reduced  by  the  arms  of  his  Catholic  Majefty,  and 
guaranteed  to  the  crown  of  Spain  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  1783.  The 
lute  treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  concluded  1 796,  opens 
to  the  latter  the  free  navigation  of  tlie  Miflifippi,  and  fettles  the  fouthern 
boundiii-y  of  Georgia,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  1783. 


LOUISIANA. 

h  -,  "O  OUNDED  by  the  Mlflifippl  eaft  ;  by  the  Gulf 

Boundaries. 1     BA     r  iv/r     •       r     l     l     xt       nr     ■  n.         j 

-'     M  ■»   oi  Mexico  iouth ;  by  New  Mexico  welt ;  and 

runs  indefinitely  north.  Under  the  French  government  Louifiana  inclu- 
ded both  fides  of  the  MifTiiippi,  from  its  mouth  to  the  Illinois,  and  back 
from  the  river,  eaft  and  weft  indefinitely. 

Rivers.]  It  is  intcifedcd  by  a  number  of  fine  rivers,  among  which 
are  St.  Francis,  which  empties  into  the  Mifiifippl,  at  Kappas  Old  Fort, 
ftavigable  about  250  or  300  miles  ;  its  courfe  is  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Mifulippi,  and  from  20  to  30  miles  diftant  from  it.     The  Natchitoches, 

which 
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■Which  empties  into  the  Miflifipjn  above  Point  Coupee  ;  the  Adi'.ts  or 
Mexicano  river,  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  river  R^ujic, 
which  is  (o  called  From  its  waters  being  oF  a  redil'ih  colour,  and  liiid  to 
tinge  thofe  of  the  Millilippi  at  the  time  of  the  floods.  Its  fouice  is  in. 
New  Mexico,  and  it  runs  about  600  miles.  The  river  Noir  empties  itfclf 
into  this  river  about  30  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Millihppi, 
which  is  187  miles  from  New  Orleans.  The  famous  Ferdinand  de  boto 
tnded  his  difcoveries  and  his  life  at  the  entrance  of  this  river,  and  was 
buried  thete.-  Near  70  leagues  up  this  river  the  French  had  a  vqry  con- 
fiderable  poft,  Natchitoches.  It  was  a  frontier  on  the  Spanilh  fettlements, 
being  20  miles  from  the  fort  of  Adayes.  The  French  fort  was  garrifoncd 
by  a  Captain's  command.  There  were  forty  families  fettled  here,  con- 
filling  moilly  of  difcharged  foldiers  and  fume  merchants"  v/ho  traded  with 
the  Spaniards;  A  great  quantity  of  tobacco  was  cultivated  at  thi?  poft,- 
and  lold  for  a  good  price  at  New  Orleans,  being  held  in  great  eftecm. 
They  font  alfo  fome  peltry^  which  they  received  in  trade  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Indians. 

Capital.]  New  Orlkahs,  the  metropolis  of  Louifiana,  was  reg- 
ularly litid  out  by  the  French  in  the  year  1  720,  is  fituated  on  the  ea'l 
fide  of  the  river  in  30"  2'  N.  lat.  105  miles  from  the  Balize.  All  the 
ftreets  are  perfetflly  ftraight  but  too  narrow,  and  crois  each  other  at 
right  angles;  There  were,  in  1788,  1,100  houfes  in  this  town,  gener- 
ally built  with  timber  frames  railed  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground^ 
with  large  galleries  round  them,  and  the  cellars  imder  the  floors  level 
.with  the  ground  ;  ^ny  fubterraneous  buildings  v/ould  be  conllantly  full 
of  water;  Moll  of  the  houfes  have  gardens.  In  March,  1788,  this 
towny  by  a  fire,  was  reduced  in"  five  hours  tO  200  houfes.  It  has  fihce 
.been  rebuilt;  The  fide  next  the  river  is  open,  and  is  fecured  frorh  the 
inundation  of  the  river  by  a  raifed  bank,  genera:liy  called  the  levce» 
.which  extends  from  the  Englifh  Turn,  or  the  Detour-des-Ahi;Iois,- to 
llie  upper  fettlements  of  the  Germans,  a  diftancj  of  more  than  50 
miles,  with  a  good  road  all  the  way.  There  is  reafon  to  belietc  the 
period  is  not  very  diftant  when  NeVv  Orleans  may  become  a:  great  and 
.opulent  city,  if  w^e  conlider  the  advantages  of  its  fituation,  but  .1  tew 
leagues  from  the  fea,  on  a  noble  river,  in  a  molt  fertile  country,  under 
a  moft  delightful  and  wholefome  climate,  within  two  weeks  fail  of', 
Mexico  by  fea,  andftill  nearer  the  French,  Spanifh  and  Britilh  ilhinds 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  with  a  moral  certainty  of  its  becoming,  n  general 
receptacle  for  the  produce  of  that  extenfive  and  valuable  country  on 
the  Miffifippi,  Ohio,  and  its  other  branches  ;  all  which  are  much  more 
than  fufficient  to  infiire  the  future  wealth,  power  and  piofperity  of 
•  this  city. 

The  vefTels  ^'hich  faiil  up  the  Miffifippi  haul  clofe  along  fide  the  bank 
next  to  Orleans,  to  which  tliey  make  fait,  and  take  in  or  difchargc 
their  cargoes  with  the  fame  cafe  as  from  a  wharf. 

Religion,  Government,  &c.]  The  greater  part  of  the  white  irt- 
Jiabitants  are  Roman  Catholios.  They  are  governed  by  a  Viceroy  frorti 
jSpain,     The  number  of  inhabitants  is  unknown.  . 

Climate,  Soil  an.d  .Produce.]     Louiiiana  is  agreeably  fituated  bet- 
tween  the  extremes  of  heat  and  told*     It*  climate  Taries  ui  11  extends  to- 
X  X  wards 
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wards  the.  north.  The  fouthern  parts,  lying  within  the  reach  of  the  rt- 
irefhlng  breezes  from  the  fea,  are  not  fcorched  like  thofe  under  the  fame 
latitudes  in  Africa ;  <jnd  its  northern  regions  are  colder  than  thofe  of 
JEurope  under  the  fame  parallels,  with  a  wholefome  ferene  air..  To  judge 
of  the  produce  to  be  expcdcd  from  the  foil  of  Louifiana,  let  us  turn  our 
eyes  to  Egypt,  Arabia  Felix,  Perfia,  India,  China,  and  Japan,  all  lying  in 
corrcfponding  latitudes.  Of  thefe,  China  alone  has  a  tolerable  govern- 
ment;  and  yet  it  nraft  be  acknowledged  they  all  are,. or  have  been,  fa- 
mous £br  their  riches  and  iortllity.  From  th^-favourablenefs  of  ttic  climate, 
two  annual  crops  of  Indian  corn  may  be  produced  ;.  and  the  foil-,  with  lit- 
tle cultivation,  woiild  furnifh  grain  of  every  kind  in  the  greate^  abundance*. 
Their  timber  is  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world,  and  the  quantities  of  live  oak 
afli,  mulberry,  Vv'alnut,  cherry,  cyprefs  and  cedar,  are  aftoniftiing.  The 
peighbourliood  of  the  Miliiilppi,  belldes,  furniflies  the  richeft  fruits  in  great 
variety  ;  the  foil  is  particularly  adapted  for  hemp,  flax  and  tobacco  ;  and' 
indigo  is  at  this  time  a  ftaple  commodity,  which  commonly  yields  the. 
planter  three  or  four  cuttings  a  year.  In  a  word,  whatever  is  rich  and' 
rare  in  the  moft  defuable  climates  in  Europe,  feems  to  be  the  fpontaneous 
produdlion  of  this  delightful  country.  The  Miffifippi  and  the  neighbour-- 
ing  lakes,  furniflvin  great  plenty  fcveral  forts- of  filh,  particularly  perch,, 
pike,  fl:urgeon;and  eels. 

In  the  northern  part  of  LouifIana»v  45  tniles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  river,  on  the  weft  bank  of  the  MilTifippi,  a  fettlement  commenced- 
fome  years  ago,  conduced  by  Colonel  Morgan  of  New  Jcrfey,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Spanifh  Ung.  The  fpot  on  which  the  city  was  propofed' 
to  be  built,  was  cilled  Nfoj  Madrid,  after  the  capital  of  Spain,  in  north, 
latitude  36°  30'., 

The  limits  of  the  new  city  of* Madrid  were  to  extend  four  miles  foutli,, 
and  two  miles  weft  from  the  river  ;  fo  as  to  crofs  a  beautiful,  living,  deep 
lake,  of  the  pureft  fpring  water,  one  hundred  yards  wide,  and  feveral  miles 
in  length,  emptying  itfelf,  by  a  conftant  and  rapid  narrow  ftream,  through 
the  centre  of  the  city..  The  banks  of  this  lake,  called  St.  Annis,  are  high^ 
beautiful  and  pleafant ;:  the  water  deep,  clear,  and  fwect ;  the  bottom  & 
clear  fand,  free  from  woods,  fhrubs,  or  other  vegetables,  and  well  ftored 
with  .filh.  On  each  fide  of  this  delightful  lake,  ftreets  were  to  be  laid  out, 
ioo  feet  wide,  and  a  road  to  be  continued  round  it,  of  the  fame  breadth  j 
and  the  ftreets  are  direfted  to  be  preferved  forever,  for  the  health  and: 
|}Ieafure  of  the  citizens.  A  ftreet  1-20  feet  wide,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mif- 
liii'jtji,  was  laid  cut  ;  and  the,  trees  were  direfted  to  be  preferved  for  x'tir. 
fame  purpcfe.  Twelve  acres,  in  a  central  part  of  the  city,  were  to  be  re- 
ferved  in  like  manner,  to  be  ornamented,  regulated,  and  improved  by  the 
magifhracy  of  the  city  for  public  v/alks ;  and  40  half  acre  lots  for  other 
public  ufes  ;  and  one  lotof  twelte  acres  for  the  Kings's  ufe.  We  do  not 
hear  that  this  fcheme  is  profecuting,  and  conclude  it  is  given  up. 

The  country  in,  the  vicinity  of  this  intended  city  is  reprcfented  as  excel- 
lent, in  many  parts  beyond  defcription.  The  natural  growth  conllfts  of 
mulberry,  iocuft,  fafT^fras,  walnut,  hickory,  oak,  afli,  dog  wood,  &c.  with 
one  or  more  grape  %'ines  running  up  almoft  every  tree;  and  the  grapes 
yield,  from  experiment,  good  red  wine  in  plenty,  and  with  Jittle  labour., 
Ib;  fbrat  of  the  low  grounds  grow  large  cyprftfs  trees.     The  country  is  in- 

tejfperfed 
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Hrfperfed  with  prairies,  arid  now  aiid  then  a  cane  patch  of  loo  and  fomc  of 
i,ooo  acres:  Thefe  prairies  have  no  trees  on  them,  but  afc  fertile  in  grafs, 
flowering  plants,  ftrawberries,'  arid,  when  cultivated,  produce  good  crops 
of  wheat,  barley,  Indian  corn,  flax,  hemp  and  tobacco',  -j^nd  are  eafily  tilt 
cd.  The  climate  is  faid  to  be  favourable  for  health  and  to  i\iz  ctilturc 
of  fruits  of  various  kinds^  and  particularly  for  garden  vegetables.  Iron 
Jtnd  lead  mines  and  fait  fprings,  it  is  affertcd,  are  found  in  fuch  plenty  as 
t6  afford  an  abundant  fupjjly  of  thefe  necefTary  articles.  The  banks  of  tiie 
Miflifippi,  for  many  leagues  in  extenty  cori:iiitencing  about  20  miles  aboTc 
the  mouth  of  Ohio,  are  a  continued  cliairi  of  lime-ftone.  A  fine  traift  of 
high,  rich,  \tvc\  land,  S.  W.  V*''.  and  N.  W.  of  Ne\*'  Madrid,  about  25 
Allies  v/ide,  extends  quite  to  the  river  St.  Francis.- 

While  the  United  States  were  engaged  in  the  re\'oIution  war  aoa-aft' 
England,  the  Spaniards  attacked  and  poficlfed  thenifclve3  of  all  the  Englifh 
J)olb  and  fettleraents  on  the  Miflifippi,  from  the  Ibbcrville  up  to  the  Yazoo 
fiver,  including  the  Natchez  country  j  and  by  virtue  of  this  conqueft  have 
fince  peo^^iled  and  governed  an  extent  three  degrees  north  of  the  United 
States'  fouth  boundary,  claiming  the  exclufive  navigation  of  the  other< 
This  b'tifinefs  has  been  amicably  fettled  by  the  treaty  of  1796. 

History.}  The  Miffifippi,  on  v/hich  the  fine  country  of  Louifiana  is 
lituatedi  was  firft  difcovered  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  in  1541.  Monlieur 
de  la  Salle  was  the  fuft  who  traverfedit,-  Hcj  in' the  year  1682,  having 
pafled  down  the  mouth  of  the  MiiBfippi,  and  furveyed  the  adjacent  eoua- 
try,  reuirned  to  Canada,  from  whence  he  took  paffage  to  France. 

From  the  flattering  accounts  which  he  gate  of  the  country,  and  the  con- 
sequential advantages  that  would  accrue  fiom  fettling  a  colony  in  thofe 
parts,  Louis  XIV.  was  induced  to  eftablilh  a  company  for  the  purpofe; 
Accordingly^  a  fquadron  of  four  vefiels,  amply  provided  v/ith  men  and 
provifions,  under  the  command  of  Monficur  de  la  Saliey  embarked  with 
an  intention  to  fettle  near  the  mouth  of  the  MifTihppi.-  But  he  uninten- 
tionally failed  a  hundred  leagaes  to  the  wcftward  of  it,  where  he  attempt- 
ed to  eftablifha  colony  ;  but,  through  the  unfavcurablenefs  of  the  climate, 
ftiof^  of  bis  men  miferably  perifhed,  and  he  himfelf  was  villainoufly  mur- 
d^rfed,  not  long  after,-  by  two  of  his  own  men.  Monfieur  Ibbervifle  fuc- 
ceeded  hirii  in  bis  laudable  attempts.  He,-  after  two  fuccefstyl  voyages, 
died  while  preparing  for  a  third-  Cfozat  fucceeded  him  ;•  and«  iri  1(712, 
the  king  gave  him  Louifiana-  This  grant  continued  but  a  lliort  time  af- 
ter the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1763 y  Louifiana  was  ceded  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  to'  whom  it  now  belongs,- 


MEXICO,    OR    NEW    SPAIN. 

SlttTAtfOH    AND'    EXTF.NT^ 

Length    2,1007   ,    ,,^,,„  J    9°*'1nd  40"  K-  latitude- 
Sreadth  i]6co\  ^"^''"  li8°  and  50°  W.  longitude. 

BOUNDED   norlli,  bv  unknown   regions  ;  call, 
by  LouiCaoa,  aod  the  Gulf  of  Mexicj  ;  fcuth, 
'    X  X  2  V 
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by  the  Ifthmus  of  Durien,  which  fcparates  it  from  Terra  Fifina  in  South- 
America  ;  weft,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Grand  Divisions. J     This  valt  country  is  divided  as  follows  : 
Grand  Divifions.  Audiences.        Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

f  Galioia,  7  f  Guadalaxara, 

'0LD  Mexico     -J.Mexico,  9,  <  Mexico,  N.  lat.  19*  26' 

l_  Guatimara,         6-  C.  Guatimala,* 

New  Mexico."  I Apach^ira.  U^   j^^^  ^^^  ^o      ' 

Proper         (^Sonora,.  (^ 

California,  on  the  weft,  apeninfula.  St.  Juan* 

Rivers,  Lakes  and  Fountains.]-  The  land  is  in  great  part  abrupt 
and  mountainous,  cohered  with  thick,  woods,  and  watered  with  large  riv- 
ers. Some  of  thefe  run  into  the  Guif  of  Mexico,  and  others  into  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  ■  Among  the  firft,  are  Alvarado,  Coatzacuaico,  and  Tabal- 
co.  The  Alvarado,  has  its  principal  fource  in  the  mountains  of  the  Za- 
potecas,  and,  after  making  a  eircuit  through  the  province  of  Mazaltan,  and 
leceiving  other  frnaller  riT^ers  and  ftreams,  is  difcharged  into  the  Gulf  by 
three  navigable  mouths,  at  30  miles  diftance  from  Vera  Cruz.  The  river 
Coatzacuaico,  which  is  alfo  navigable,  empties  into  the  ocean  near  the 
country  of  Onohualco.  The  river  Tabafca  begins  its  courfe  from  the 
mountains  v/hich  fcparate  the  diocefe  of  Chiapan  fiom  that  of  Guatimala, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Onohualco,  where  it  runs,  into  the  fea. 

Amongft  the  rivers  which  run  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  principal  is 
the  river  Guadalaxara,  or  great  river.  Jt  takes  its  rife  in  the  mountains' 
of  the  Valley  of  Toloccan,  waters  the  country  of  Tonollan,  where  at  prefi- 
ent  ftands  the  city  of  Guadalaxara,  the  capital  of  New  Gallicia  ;  and  af- 
ter running  a  courfe  of  more  than  600  miles,  diicharges  it£el£  into  the  ocean, 
in  the  latitude  of  2Z  degrees. 

There  are  feveral  lakes,  which  db  not  kfe  embellifh.  the  country  than, 
give  convenience  to  the  commerce  of  the  people.  The  lakes. of  Nicara- 
gua, Chapallan,  and  Pazcjuaro,  are  among  the  largeft.  The  lakes  Tetz« 
cuco  and  Chalco  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  vale  of  Mexico,  which  is  the 
iineil  uart  of  country  io  New  Spain.  The  waters  of  Chalco  aie  fweet, 
thofe  of  Tetzeuco  are  brackifh.  A  canal  unites  them.  The  lower  lakCr 
(Tetzcuco)  was  formerly  as  much  as  20  miles  long  and'  17  broad,  and» 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  vale,  is  the  refervoir  of  all  the  waters  from  the 
lurrounding  mountains.  The  city  of  Mexico  ftands  on  an  ifland  in  this 
lake.  Thefe  two  lakes,  whofe  circumference  was  not  Icfs  than  90  miles, 
reprefented  the  figure  of  a  camel.  At  preltnt,.the  extent  of  thefe  lakes  is 
much  Icfs,  for  the  Spaniards  have  diverted  into,  new  channels  many  rivers 
which  formerly  ran  into  them.  All  the  water  which  is  colleflcd  there  is 
at  firft  fweet,  and  becomes  Fait  afterwards,  from  the  nitrous  bed  of  the  lake, 
where  it  is  received.  M.  De  Bomare  fxiys,,  that  the  fait  of  the  Mexican 
lake  may  proceed  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean  in  the  nortli  being  filtered 
through  the  earth.  But  this  is  truly  a  grofs  error,  becaufc  that  lake  is  180 
miles  diflant  from  the  ocean  ;  befides,  the  bed  of  this  lake  is  fo  elevated, 
that  it  has  at  leaft  one  mile  of  perpendicular  height  above  the  level  of  the 
fca.  The  lake  Tocktlan  makes  a  fine  prolpedl,  and  its  banks  a  mofV 
delightful  dwelling.  In 

•Tiiiscity  was  Iwjllowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  June  7111,1775,  when  S|000 
fiinilie»  i&ftantJy  fcriHied.     New  Guatimala  is  well  inhabited. 
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In  this  country  are  interfpcrfcd  many  fountains,  of  different  qualities. 
There  are  an  infinity  of  nitrous,  filphurcous,  vitriolic,  and  aluminous 
mmeral  waters,  fome  of  which  fyrlng  out  fo  hot,  that  in  a  (liort  time  any 
kmd  of  fruit  or  animal  food  is  boiled  in  them.  There  are  alfo  petrifying 
waters,  namely,  thofe  of  Tc'huacan,  a  city  about  120  miles  foutheaa  from 
Mexico  ;  thofe  of  die  fpring  of  Pucuaro,  in  the  fiatcs  of  the  Conte  di 
Miravalles,  in  the  kingdom  of  Michuacan,  and  that  of  a  river  in  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Queleni.  With  the  waters  of  Pucuaro  they  make  little  white 
fmooth  ftoncs,  not  difpleafing  to  tloe  tafte  ;  fcrapin;;s  from  which,  taken  in 
■broth  or  in  frrucl  made  of  Indian  corn,  are  nioft  po-werful  diaphoretics,  and 
are  ufed  with  remarkable  fucccfs,  in  various  kinds  of  fevers.  The  citizens 
of  McxicQ,  during  the  time  of  their  kings  fuppli^d  thcntfelvcs  with  water 
from  the  great  fpring  of  Chapoltepec,  which  was  conveyed  to  the  city  by 
an  aqueduift. 

We  might  here  defcribe  the  ftupendous  falls  or  cafciidcs  of  fcvcral  rivers, 
particularly  that  in  the  river  Gaudalaxara,  1 5  miles  I'outh  of  tJiat  city ;  and 
the  famous  Ponti  di  Dio,  which  is  a  natural  bridge  thrown  over  the  deep 
river  Atoyaque,  100  miles  foutheaft  of  Mexico,  over  which  coaches  and 
carriages  conveniently  pafs. 

Climate.]  The  climate  of"  this  extenfive  caantry  is  various.  The 
maritime  parts  are  hot,  and  for  the  mofl:  part  moilt  and  urihcalthv.  Their 
heat,  which  occafions  fweat  even  in  Januarv,  is  owing  to  the  pcrfeifl  flat- 
nefs  of  the  coafts  compared  with  the  inland  country  ;  or  froni  :l:e  moun- 
tains of  fand  thJt  gather  r.pen  the  Piore-  LaRds  whicli  are  very  liigh,  or 
very  near  to  high  mountains,  whicli  are  perpetually  covered  with  fnow,  are 
cold  ;  there  has  been  white  frofis  and  ice,  in  the  dog  days.  All  the 
other  inland  parts  which  are  the  moft  |T<?pulc)UE,  erioy  a  climate  mild  and 
benign,  that  they  neither  feel  the  rigour  of  winter,  nor  the  heats  of  funmer. 
No  other  fire  than  the  fun's  rays,  is  necefTary  to  give  warmth  in  winter  ; 
no  other  rdief  is  wanted  in  the  feafons  of  heat,  than  the  (hade  ;  the  fame 
cloathintT  which  covers  a  nun  in  the  dog  days,  defends  km  in  January  ; 
and  the  animals  flccp  all  the  year  under  ihe  open  flv-y. 

The  mildnefs  and  agrceablenefs  of  the  climate  under  t]ic  torrid  zone  is 
the  effe(5l  of  feveral  naturai  caufes,  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,  who 
believed  it  uninhabitable  ;  ajid  not  well  underwood  by  fome  moderns,  by 
whom  it  is  edeemed  unfavourable  to  thofe  who  fee  in  it.  The  purity  of 
the  atmofphere,  the  fmaller  obliquity  of  the  folar  rays,  and  the  longer  Hay 
cf  this  luminary  upon  the  horizon  in  winter,  in  comparifim  with  otlicr 
regions  farther  removed  from  the  equator,  concur  to  leffen  the  cdd,  and 
to'^prevent  all  that  horror  which  disfigures  the  hc^  of  nature  in  other 
climes.  During  that  fcafon,  a  fcrene  flty,  and  the  natural  delights  of  the 
country  are  enjoyed  ;  whereas,  under  the  frigid,  and  even  for  the  moft 
part  under  the  temperate  zones,  the  clouds  rt.b  man  of  the  profpef^  of 
iieaven,  and  tlie  fnow  buries  the  beautiful  produe^ion-;  of  the  earth.  No 
lefs  caufes  combine  to  temper  the  heat  of  fummcr.  The  plentiful  (howcrs 
which  frequentlv  water  the  earth  atter  raiddjy.  from  April  or  May  to 
September  or  October  ;  the  high  mountains  continually  loaded  Withfnow^ 
Scattered  here  and  th.ere  through  the  country  ;  the  cool  wmd^  which 
b.eathe  from  them  in  that  fcafon  ;  and  the  flmrter  fby  of  the  fun  upon 
the  horizon,  compared  with  the  circuradancs  cf  the  temj-erate  zone, 
^  X  X  '  -transforoi 
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ifansfonn  the  fummer  qf  thofe  happy  countries  into  a  cool  and  eheeriftil 
fprirg. 

But  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  climate  is  counterbalanced  by  thunder 
ftorms,  which  are  frequent  in  fummer,  ond  by  earthquakes,  which  at 
iail  feafons  are  felt,  iakhpugh  with  lefs  danger  than  terror. 

Mountains.]  The  fire  kindled  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  the 
fulphuveous  and  bituminous  materials,  has  made  vents  for  itfelf  in 
feme  of  the  mountains,  or  volcanoes,  from  whence  flames  are  often 
feen  to  iffue,  and  allies  and  fmoke.  There  are  five  mountains  in  the 
diitri(S  of  the  Mexican  empire,  where,  at  different  tliies,  this  dreadful 
fhenomenon  has  been  obferved. 

Pojauhtecai,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Volcan  de  Orizaba,  began  to 
fend  forth  fmoke  in  the  year  1545,  and  continued  to  do  fo  for  twenty 
years  ;  hut  after  that,  for  the  fpace  of  more  than  two  centuries,  there 
Jias  not  been  obferved  the  fniailcil  fign  of  burning.  This  celebrated 
mountain,  M'hich  js  of  3.  conical  figure,  is  indifputably  the  highell 
land  in  all  Mexico  ;  ?ind,  on  account  of  its  height,  is  the  firll  land 
defciied  by  feamen  who  are  fteerlng  that  way,  at  the  diftance  of  50 
leagues.  It  Is  higher  than  the  Peak  of  Terteriffe,  Jts  top  is  always 
covered  with  fnow,  and  its  border  adorned  with  large  cedars,  pine, 
and  other  trees  of  valuable  wood,  which  make  the  profped  of  it 
every  way  beautiful.  Jt  is  diftant  from  tjie  capital  upwards  of  9® 
miles  to  the  eaftward. 

The  Popocatepu  and  Tzts^ceihuatl,  which  lie  near  each  other,  33 
miles  fouthcafl  from  Mexico,  are  alfo  of  a  furprifing  height.  Popo- 
catepu, for  which  they  have  fubllituted  the  name  Volcan,  has  a  mouth 
or  vent  more  than  half  a  mile  wide,  from  which,  in  the  time  cf  the 
Mexican  kings,  it  frequently  emitted  flames  ;  and  in  the  l^ift  century 
inany  times  threw  oqt  great  quantities  jfif  alhes  upon  the  places  adja-r 
cent ;  but  in  this  century  hardly  any  fmoke  has  been  obferved.  Tzta- 
ceihuatl,  or  Seirra  Mcyada,  threw  out  ^fo  at  fome  times  fmoke  and 
aflics.  Both  mountains  have  tops  always  covei^ed  with  fnow,  in  fuch 
quantities,  as  to  fupply,  with  what  precipitates  from  the  neighbouring 
rocks,  the  cities  of  Mexico,  Gilopoli,  Cholula,  and  tlie  adjoining 
places,  to  the  dillance  of  40  miles  from  thcfe  mountains,  where  an 
incredible  quantity  is  yearly  confunjjd  jn  cooling  and  congealing 
liquors. 

The  mountain  Juruyn,  fituated  in  the  valley  of  Urecho,  is  a  great 
curiofuy.  Before  d:e  year  1760,  there  was  notiiing  of  it  but  a  fmall 
liill,  where  there  was  a  lugar  plantation.  But  on  the  29th  of  Sepr 
tembcr,  ^760,  it  burft  with  furious  (hocks,  and  eutircly  ruined  tlie 
f»igar-works,  and  the  neighbouring  village  of  Guacana  ;  and  fiom  that 
time  has  continued  to  emit  fire  and  burning  rocks,  which  have  form- 
ed  themfelves  into  three  high  mountains,  whofe  circumference  was 
nearly  fix  miles  in  1766;  accordiiig  to  the  account  communicated 
by  th(i  governor  of  that  province,  who  was  an  eye  ivitijefs  of  the  fa<^, 
The  aihes  at  the  eruption  were  forced  to  the  almoft  incredible  dif- 
tance of  150  miles.  In  the  city  of  Valadolid,  60  miles  dillant,  it 
rained  aflies  In  fuch  abundance,  that  they  were  obliged  to  fwcep  the 
yards  of  their  houfes  two  of  three  tijnes  during  the  day. 

Be  fides 
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^cfides  thefe,  there  are  otliers  alfo,  which   Uiough  rot  burning 
TnounUiins,  are  yet  of  gieat  celebrity  for  their  height. 

Stones  and  Minerals. 3  The  mountains  of  Mexico  abound  in 
•res  of  every  kin  1  of  metal,  and  a  great  variety  of  folhls.  The 
Mexicans  found  gold  in  various  parts  of  their  country.  They  gathered 
this  precious  metal  chiefly  in  grains  among  the  fand  of  the  river. 
Silver  was  dug  out  of  the  mines  of  Ilachco,  and  others  ;  but  it  woi 
not  fo  much  prr^cd  by  ihem  as  it  is  by  other  nations.  Since  tltc 
conqueft,  Co  many  filver  mines  have  been  difcovered  in  that  country, 
.efpecially  in  the  provinces  which  are  to  the  norihwell  o{  the  capital,  it 
is  quite  impolhblc  to  enumerate  them.  Of  copper  they  had  two  forts.; 
one  hard,  which  they  iifcd  inllead  of  iron  to  make  axes,  hatchets, 
mattocks,  and  other  inl^ruments  of  war  and  agTicuhure  ;  the  other 
flexible,  for  making  of  bafons,  pots  and  otlier  veffels.  XIC  tin  ihcv 
made  money,  and  lead  was  fold  at  liiarkct.  There  are  alfo  mines  of 
•iron,  quicklllver,  and  in  many  places,  mines  of  fulphur,  alum,  vitriol, 
■  cinnabar,  ochr£,  and  awhile  earth  ftrongly  refeniLling  wliiie  lead.  Of 
.amber  and  afphaltum,  or  bitumen  of  judea,  there  v^as  and  ilill  is 
^reat  abundance  on  both  coafts-;  amber  was  ufed  to  fet  ii\  gold  for 
ornameuis  ;  afphaluim  was  employed  in  certain  incenfe  offerings, 

'  With  refpeA  to  precious  ftone*  there  were,  and  ftill  a;t.,  diamond$» 
though  few  in  number  ;  am-jthyfts,  cuts  e^',fs,  tar quoifcs,  cornelians,  and 
■fomc  green  (lones  refcmbling  emerdlds,  and  not  much  interior  to  theni. 
There  are  qaarries  cf  i  ifper,  and  m^;blc  of  different  colours  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Caljxjlalpan.  The  ftone  Tetzontli  if  geceraily  of  adaik  red  col- 
our, prcuy  hard,  porcus  and  light;  unites  mod  fjrinly  with  hrne  and  fand, 
and  is  dierefore  more  in  demand  ifjan  any  other,  for  the  buildings  of  th«' 
capital,  where  the  foundation  is  mavlhy.  There  are,  bclides,  entire  moun- 
tains of  loadrtone,  and  among  others  one  very  conhderable  bctvcen  Tcoil- 
tylan  and  Chilapan,  in  the  country  of  the  Cohuixcas- 

Productjons.3  However  plenliful  and  rich  the  mineral  kingdom  of 
Mexico  may  be,  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  ftill  more  various  and  abundant. 
The  celebrated  Dr.  Hernandez,  the  Pliny  of  New  Spain,  defcribes,  in  his 
natural  biftory,  about  4:welve  hundred  pknis^  natives  of  d;at  country  ;  but 
as  his  defcription  is  confined  te  medicinal  plants,  he  has  hardly  compriled 
one-half  of  what  provident  nature  has  produced  diere  for  the  benetit  of 
mankind.  With  regard  to  ilie  other  vegetables,  fome  are  efteemed  for 
their  flowers,  fome  for  their  fruit,  feme  for  ihcir  leaves,  fomo  for  their 
roots,  fome  for  their  trunk  or  their  wood,  and  otiicrs  for  their  gum,  refni, 
oi!  or  juice.  Many  flowers  wiiich  emfecllilh  the  meads,  and  adorn  th- 
gardens  of  the  Mexicans,  are  worthy  to  be  mentioned,  (would  our  limits 
permit)  either  on  account  of  the  fingular  beauty  of  their  colours,  their  cx- 
<juifite  fragrance,  or  the  extraordinarincfs  of  their  form. 

The  fruits  which  are  original  in  Mexico,  arc  the  pine  apple,  plum^, 
dates,  arid  a  great  variety  of  others.  There  are  alfo  ni.my  others  that 
are  not  original  in  the  country,  viz.  water  melon?;,  apples,  peaches,  quin- 
ces, apricots,  pears,  pomegranates,  figs,  black  cherries,  walnuts,  almonds, 
olives,  chefnuts,  and  grapes. 

The  cocoa  nut,  vanilla,  chla,  great  pepper,  tomati,  the  pepper  of 
Tabafco,  and  cotton,  are  very  common  with  the  Mexicans.  Wheat, 
Parley,  peas,  beans  Vid  rice,  'have  been  fufcefafully  cultivated  in  this 
«euQtry.  X  x  4  WiU 
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With  rcfped  to  plants  \vhich  yield  profitable  refins,  gums,  ©ils,  or  jui- 
ces, the  country  of  Mexico  is  fingularly  fertile.  Of  the  Elaftic  Gum,  the 
Mexicans  make  their  foot  balls,  which,  though  heavy,  rebound  more  than 
thofe  filled  with  air. 

Animals.]  The  animal  kingdom  of  Mexico  is  not  very  well  known. 
Of  the  quadnipedes,  fome  are  ancient,  and  fome  are  modern.  Thofe  are 
called  modern  which  were  tranfported  from  the  Canaries  and  Europe  in- 
to that  coiiptry  ip  the  fixteenth  century.  Such  are  horfes,  afles,  bulls, 
Iheep,  goats,  hogs,  dogs  and  cats,  which  have  all  multiplied.  Of  the  an- 
cient quadrupedes,  by  which  is  meant  thofe  that  from  time  immemorial 
have  been  in  that  country  ;  fome  were  common  to  both  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  America,  fome  peculiar  to  the  new  world,  others  natives  on- 
ly of  the  kingdoni  of  Mexico.  The  ancient  quadrupedes  common  to 
Mexico  and  the  old  continents  are,  lions,  tygers,  wild  cats,  bears,  wolves, 
foxes,  the  common  ftags  and  white  ftags,  bucks,  wild  goats,  badgers,  pole 
cats,  weazles,  martins,  fquirreis,  rabbits,  hares,  otters,  and  rats.  There 
are  many  other  kinds  of  animals  in  this  countiy,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. 

Bip.Ds  OF  Mexico.]  Their  prodigious  number,  their  variety,  and 
many  valuable  qualities,  have  occafioned  fome  authors  to  obferve  that,  as 
Africa  is  the  country  of  beads,  fo  Mexico  is  the  country  of  birds.  It  is 
faid  thera  are  two  hutidred  fpecies  peculiar  to  that  kingdom.  There  are 
a  prodigious  number  of  geefe  ;  at  leafl:,  twenty  fpecies  of  ducks  ;  feveral 
kinds  of  herons ;  with  vail  numbers  of  fwans,  water  rails,  divers,  king  fiOi- 
ers,  pelicans,  and  others.  The  multitude  of  ducks  is  fometimes  fo  gteat, 
as  quite  to  cover  the  fields,  and  to  appear  at  a  diftance  like  Hocks  of  Iheep. 
The  pelican  is  remarkable  in  aflifting  the  fick  or  wounded  of  its  own  fpe- 
cies, a  circamltance  v/hich  the  Americans  fometimes  take  advantage  of,  to 
procure  fifli  without  trouble,  They  take  a  live  pelican,  break  its  wing,  and 
after  tying  it  to  a  tree,  conceal  themfelves  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  there 
they  watch  the  coming  of  the  other  pelicans  with  their  provLfions,  and  as 
foon  as  tuey  fee  thefe  throw  up  the  fiih  from  their  pouch,  run  and  feize 
them,  and  after  leaving  a  little  for  the  captive  bird,  they  cany  off  the  re(t< 
In  the  other  claffes  of  birds,  fome  are  valuable  on  account  of  their 
flefh,  fome  for  their  plumage,  and  fome  for  their  fong  >  while  others 
engage  our  attention  by  their  extraordinary  inftinif)^,  or  fome  other 
remarkable  quality.  Of  birds  which  afford  a  wholefome  and  agreea- 
ble food,  there  are  more  than  feventy  fpecies.  There  are  ^  5  Ipecies  of 
Mexican  birds  that  are  fuperlatively  beautiful.  The  talking  birds,  or 
thofe  which  imitate  the  human  voice,  are  to  be  found  in  equal  abun- 
dance in  this  country  ;  of  thefe  the  parrot  holds  the  firfl  place. 

Fjsh.]  The  fifti  common  to  both  oceans  are,  whales,  dolphins, 
fword  fiih,  faw  fifh,  tiburones,  manitis,  mantas,  porpoifcs,  bonatas, 
cod,  mullets,  thornbacks,  barbels,  flying  fifh,  ftiad,  lobfters,  foles,  and 
jnany  others,  together  with  feveral  fpecies  oftortoifes,  polypus,  crabs, 
fpunges,  &c.  The  Mexican  Gulf,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned, 
affords  rturgeons,  pike,  congers,  cuttle  fiih,  anchovies,  carp,  eels,  nau- 
tilufes,  turbot,  &c.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  befides  thofe  common  to 
the  two  feas,  there  are  falmon,  tunnies,  fea  fcorpions,  herrings,  and 
others.  In  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  three  or  four  kinds  of  white  fifh, 
carp,  nrjullet,  trout,  barbies,  eels,  and  many  others. 
.         ■         ■        '  §hell§-. 
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Shells  have  been  found  in  prodigious  numbers,  and  of  great  varie- 
ty, and  fome  of  them  of  extraordinary  beauty,  efpecially  tliofe  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Pearls  alfo  have  been  fiflied,  at  diiTercnt  times,  along 
all  the  coafts  of  that  ocean. 

Government  and  Religioh.]  The  civil  government  of  Mexico 
is  adminiftered  by  tribunals,  called  audiences.  In  thefc  courts  the 
viceroy  of  the  King  of  Spain  prefides.  His  employment  is  the  great- 
eft  tnifl:  and  power  his  Catholic  Majclly  has  at  his  difpolal,  and  is 
perhaps  the  richeft  government  entrulted  to  any  fubjed  in  the  woild.  « 
The  viceroy  continues  in  office  three  years. 

The  clergy  are  extremely  numerous  in  Mexico.  The  piicrts, 
monks,  and  nuns  of  all  orders,  make  a  fifih  part  of  the  wiiitc  In- 
Jiabitants,  both  here,  and  in  other  parts  of  Spauilh  America. 

Chif.f  Towns  and  1  Mexico  is  the  oldeft  city  in  America  of 
Commerce.  y  which  we  have  any  account.  The  Abbe 
Clavigero,  who  is  our  authority  for  the  preceding  account  of  this 
country,  dates  its  foimdation  as  far  back  as  1325.  It  is  fituatcd  in 
the  charming  vale  of  Mexico,  on  feveral  fmall  iilands,  in  lake  Tetz- 
cuco,  in  N.  lat.  19*'  26'  and  7.76°  34'  W.  long,  from  Ferro.  This 
vale  is  furrounded  with  lofty  and  verdant  mountains,  and  fcrmetly 
contained  no  lefs  than  40  eminent  cities,  beildes  villages  and  ham- 
lets. The  city  is  fubje<fl  to  frequent  inundations,  as  is  eafily  ac- 
counted for,  from  its  local  fituadon,  t]ie  lake  in  which  it  (lands  be- 
ing the  refervoir  of  the  waters  flowing  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. 

Concerning  the  ancient  population  of  this  city  there  are  various 
opinions.  The  hiftorians  moft  to  be  relied  on  fay  that  it  was  nearly 
nine  irjilfis  in  circumference,  and  contained  upwards  of  60,00c  houfes, 
containing  each  from  4  to  10  inhabitants.  Some  hiftorians  reckon 
120,000  and  fome  130,000  houfes.  By  a  late  accurate  enumeration, 
made  by  the  Maglftrates  and  priefts,  it  appears  that  llie  prefcnt  num. 
bcr  of  inhabitants  exceeds  200,000.  We  may  form  fome  idea  of  its 
populoufnefs  from  the  quantity  oi'  pulque*  and  tobacco  which  are 
daily  confumed  in  it,  afcertained  from  the  cuftom  houfe  books  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1775.  Every  day  upwards  of  190,000  pounds  of  pulque 
are  carried  into  the  city,  which  is  almoft  folcly  confumed  by  the  In- 
dians  and  mulattoes,  who  drink  this  beverage.  Tlie  tax  upon  it 
amounts  annually  to  about  2^0,000  crowns.  The  daily  confiimption 
pf  tobacco  is  reckoned  at  1250  crowns. 

The  greateft  curiofity  in  the  city  of  Mexico  is  tlieir  floating  gardens. 
When  the  Mexicans,  about  the  year  1325,  were  hibdut-d  by  the  Col- 
huan  and  Tepanecan  nations,  and  confined  to  the  fma',1  iflands  in 
the  lake,  having  no  land  to  cultivate,  thf^y  were  taught  by  ncceiiity 
to  form  moveable  gardens,  which  floated  on  the  lake.  Their  cnn- 
ftru61ion  is  very  fimple.  They  take  willows  and  the  roots  of  marfh 
plants,  and  other  materials  which  are  light,  and  twift  them  together, 
and  fo  firmly  unite  them,  as  to  form  a  fort  of  platform,  whirh  is  capa- 
ble of  fupporting  the  e^rth  of  the  garden.     Upon  tliis  foundation  thej 

lay 

*  Pu/^ue  is  the  ufual  wine  or  hetr  of  the  Mexican"!,  made  of  the  fermented  juice 
pf  the  Maguei.  This  liquor  will  npt  keep  but  one  d*y,  iitd  therefore  what  is  ma4« 
i?  daily  confumed. 
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lay  the  light  bufhes  which  float  on  the  lake,  and  over  them  fpread  t"he 
raud  and  dirt  which  they  draw  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  Their 
regular  figure  is  quadrangular  ;  their  length  and  breadth  various, 
but  generally  about  eight  rods  long  and  three  wide  ;  and  their  eleva- 
tion from  the  iurface  of  the  water  is  lefs  than  a  foot.  Thefe  were  the 
Ijrlt  fidTds  that  the  Mexicans  owned  after  the  foundation  of  Mexico  4 
there  they  firit  cultivated  the  maize,  great  pepper  and  other  plants  ne- 
celLiry  for  their  fupport.  From  the  indulby  of  the  people,  thefe  fields 
foon  became  numerous.  At  prefent  they  cultivate  flowers  and  every 
fort  of  garden  herbs  upon  them.  Every  day  of  the  year,  at  funrifc, 
innumerable  vefTels  or  boats  leaded  with  various  kinds  of  flowers  and 
herbs  v/hlch  are  cultivated  in  thefe  gardens,  are  feen  arriving  by  the 
canal  at  the  great  -market  pla.T:e  of  Mexico.  All  plants  thrive  in  thera 
furprifingly  ;  the  mud  of  the  lake  makes  a  very  rich  foil^  which  re- 
quires no  water  from  the  clouds.  In  the  larged  gardens  there  is  com- 
monly a  little  tree,  and  a  little  hut,  to  Ihetter  the  cultivator,  and  de- 
fend him  from  the  rain  or  the  fun-  When  the  owner  of  a  garden,  or 
the  ^htnampa.,  as  he  is  caljed,  wifhes  to  change  his  fituation,  to  get  out 
of  a  bad  neighbourhood,  or  to  come  nearer  to  his  family,  he  gets  into 
his  little  boat,  and,  by  his  own  ftrength  alone,  if  the  g^vrden  is  fmall, 
or  with  the  affiftance  of  others,  if  it  is  large,  conduds  it  wherever  he 
pleafes,  with  the  little  tree  and  hut  upon  it.  That  part  of  the  illand 
•where  thefe  floating  gardens  are,  is  a  place  of  delightful  recreation, 
where  the  feiifes  receive  the  higheil  poffible  gratification. 

I'he  buildings,  which  are  of  ftone,  are  convenient,  and  the  public 
edifices,  efpeciaily  the  churches,  .are  magnificent,  and  the  city  has  the 
appearance  of  immenfe  wealth. 

The  trade  of  Mexico  confi  His  of  three  great  branclies,  which  ex- 
tend over  the  whole  woild.  It  carries  on  a  traffic  with  Europe, 
by  I4  Vera  Cruz,  filuated  on  llie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  North  Sea  ; 
with  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  Acapnlco  on  the  South  Sea,  210  miles  S. 
W.  of  Mexico  ;  and  with  South  America,  by  the  fame  port.  Thefe 
two  fea  ports,  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco,  are  admirably  well  fituated 
for  the  commercial  purpofes  to  which  they  were  applied.  It  is  by 
means  of  the  former,  that  Mexico  pours  her  weakh  over  the  vchole 
world  ;  and  receives  in  return  the  nuniberlcfs  luxuries  and  necelliiries, 
which  Europe  affords  her.  To  this  port  tlie  fleet  from  Cadiz,  called 
the  Flota,  confifiing  of  throe  men  of  war,  as  a  convi^y,  and  14  htrge 
merchant  ihips,  annually  arrives  about  the  beginning  of  November. 
Its  cargo  cotifilf  s  of  almoft  every  commodity  and  manufaflure  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  there  arc  few  nations  but  liave  more  conceia  in  it  than  the 
Spaniard.^,  who  fend  oat  little  elfe  except  wine  and  oil.  I'he  profit  of 
thefe,  with  the  fi  eight  and  commiliion  to  the  merchants,  and  duty  to 
the  king,  is  all  tlie  advantage  wliich  Spain  derives  from  the  Ameri- 
can coinmerce.  When  all  the  goods  are  landed  and  difpofed  of  at  I^ 
.  Vera  Cj  uz,  the  fleet  takes  in  the  plate,  precious  Hones,  and  other 
commodities  for  Europe.  Some  time  in  May  they  arc  ready  to  de- 
part. From  La  Vera  Cruz  they  fail  to  the  Havannab,  in  the  Iflc  of 
'Cuba,  which  is  the  rendezvous  where  th^y  meet  the  galleons,  anoth- 
er flee*,  which  carries  on  the  trade  of  Terra  I'irma  by  Carthagena, 
and  of  Per.-  b r  Paiuma  and  Pvrto  Be ■  lo.     When  all  are  colleded  and 

provided 
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provided  with  a  convoy  neceffary  for  Uieir  fafety,  they  ftecr  iqr  Old 
:SSpain. 

Acapulco  is  the  fea-port,  by^;\'hich  the  cotnmunication  is  kept  up 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  Spanilh  empire  in  America  and  the 
Eaft  indies.  About  the  month  of  December,  the  great  galleon,  au- 
tended  bya  large  fhip  as  a  convoy,  which  make  the  only  communi- 
cation between  the  Philippines  and  Mexico,  annually  arrive  here. 
The  cargoes  of  thefe  ihips  (for  the  convoy,  though  in  a  clandcrtine 
manner,  likewife  carries  goods)  confift  of  all  the  rich  con.moditieS 
.and  manufactures  of  the  Eaft.  At  the  fame  time,  the  annual  Ihip  from 
Xiima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  comes  in,  and  is  computed  to  bring  not 
lefs  than  two  millions  of  pieces  of  eight  in  filver,  befides  quickfilvcr, 
and  other  valuable  commodities,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  pufchafe  of  the 
galleon's  cargoes.  Several  othci-  fhips,  frcm  different  parts  cf  Chili 
and  Peru,  meet  upon  the  fame  occafion.  A  gieat  fair,  in  which  the 
commodities  of  all  parts  of  the  world  are  baitered  for  one  another, 
lafts  thirty  days.  The  galleon  then  prepares  for  her  voyage,  loaded 
Avith  filver  and  fuch  European  goods  as  have  been  thought  neceffary. 
The  Spaniards,  though  this  trade  be  carried  on  entirely  through  their 
hands,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  their  dominions,  are  comparatively 
but  fmall  gainers  by  it.  For  as  they  allow  the  Dutch,  Great  Britain, 
and  other  commercial  ftatcs  to  furnifh  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo 
of  the  fiota,  fo  the  Spanifli  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines,  tainted 
with  the  indolence  which  ruined  their  European  anceUors,  pern.it  the 
Chinefe  merchants  to  furnifh  the  greater  pait  of  the  cargo  of  the 
.galleon.  Notwitliftanding  what  has  been  fiiid  of  Vera  Cruz,  and 
Acapulco,  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  ought  to  be 
.confidered  as  the  centre  of  commerce  in  this  part  c^f  the  woild  ;  for 
here  the  principal  merchants  refide,  and  thegreateR  part  of  the  bufi- 
nefs  is  negociated.  The  Eaft  India  goods  from  Acapulco,  and  the 
European  from  Vera  Cruz,  alfo  pafs  through  this  city.  Hither  all 
the  gold  and  filver  come  to  be  coined,  here  the  king's  Hfth  is  dcpofited, 
and  here  are  wrought  all  thofe  utenhls  and  ornaments  in  plate  which 
•are  every  year  fent  into  Europe. 

History. 3  The  empire  of  Mexico  was  fubdued  by  Cortes  in  the 
year  1521.  Montezuma  was  at  that  time  emperor  of  Me\ico.  la 
the  courfe  of  the  war,  he  was  treacheroufly  taken  by  Cortes,  and  held 
as  a  prifoner.  During  the  imprifonmcnt  of  Monte/uma,  Cortes  and 
his  army  had  made  repeated  attacks  on  his  fubje«5ts,  bnt  without 
fuccefs.  Cortes  was  now  determined,  as  his  laft  relource,  to  try  what 
effed  the  internofition  of  Montezuma  might  have  to  footlie  or  over- 
awe his  fubjc'.s.  This  unfortunate  prince,  at  the  nicrcy  of  the 
treacherous  Spaniards,  and  reduced  to  the  fad  neceftity  of  liecoming 
the  inftrument  of  his  own  difgracc,  and  of  the  Ihivcry  of  his  fub- 
jefts,  advanced  to  tl->e  battlements  in  his  royal  robes,  in  all  the  pomp 
in  which  he  nfed  to  appear  on  folemn  occr^fions.  At  (ight  of  their 
fovcreign,  whom  they  had  long  been  accuftomed  to  honour,  and  al- 
moft  to  revere  as  a  god,  the  weapons  dropped  from  their  hands,  ev- 
ery tongue  was  filent,  all  bowed  their  heads,  and  many  proftrated 
themfelves  on  the  ground.  Montezuma  addreffed  them  with  every 
3.rgument  that  could  mitigate  their  rage, or  perfuadc  them  Ironi  hoftil- 
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ities.     When  he  ended  his  dlfcourfe,  a  fuUen  murmur  of  dlfapproba- 
^lon  rah  through  the  crowd  ;  to  this  fucceeded  reproaches  and  threats  ; 
and  their  fury    rifing  in  a  moment,  they  violently  poured  in  whole 
flights  of  arrows  and  vollies  of  ftones  upon  their  unhappy  monarch  ; 
two  of  the  arrows  ftruck  him  in  his  body,  which,  with  the  blow  of  a 
ftone  on  his  temple,  put  an  end  to  his  life.     Guatimozin  fucceeded 
Montezuma,  and  maintained  a  vigorous  oppofition  againft  the  affaults 
of  Cortes.     Eat  he,  like  his  predecelTor,  after  a  noble   defence,  was 
forced  tofubmlt.  Previous  to  this,  being  aware  of  his  impending  fate, 
he  had  ordered  that  all  his  treafures  Ihould  be  thrown  into  the  lake. 
While  a  prifoner,  on  fufpicion  of  his  having  concealed  his  treafure, 
he  was  put  to  the  torture,  which  was  done  by  laying  him  on  burning 
coals;  but  he  bore  whatever  the  refined   cruchy   of  his  tormentors 
could  inflidt,  with  the   invincible  fortitude  of  an  American  warrior. 
One  of  his  chief  favourites,  his  fellow  fufferer,  being  overcome  by  the 
violence  of  the   anguifh,   turned  a   dejected  eye  towards  his  mafter^ 
which  feemed  to  implore  his   permlffion  to  reveal  all  that  he  knew  ; 
but  the  high  fpirited   prince    darted  on  him  a  look  of  authority, 
jningled  with  fcorn,  and  checked  his  weaknefs  by  afking,  "Am  i  repo- 
iing  on  a  bed  of  flowers  ?"  Overawed  by  the  reproach,  he  perfevered  in 
dutiful  filence,  and   expired.     Cortes,   afliamed  of  a  fcene  fo  horrid, 
refcued  the  royal  viSim  from  the  hands  of  his  torturers,  and  prolong- 
ed a  life  for  new  indignities  and  fuffcrings.     Cortes  died  in  Spain,  in 
the  year  1547,  in  the  62d  year  of  iiis  age.     Envied  by  his  contempo- 
raries, and  ill  requited  by  the  court  v/hich  he  ferved,  he  has  been  ad- 
mired  and  celebrated  by  facceeding  agss.     By  his  own  defire  he  was 
carried  to  Mexico,  and  buried  tliere. 

Cortes,  the  great  conqueror  of  Mexico,  difcovered  the  extenfive 
j>eainfula  of  California  in  the  year  1536,  after  enduring  incredible 
hardlhips,and  encountering  dangers  of  almoll  every  fpecies.  During  a 
long  period  it  continued  to  be  lb  little  frequented,  that  even  its  form 
was  unknown,  and  in  moft  maps  it  was  reprefented  as  an  illand.  Sir 
Francis  Drake  was  the  firft  who  took  polfefTion  of  it  in  1578,  and 
his  right  was  confirmed  by  the  principal  king  or  chief  in  the  v/hoic 
country. 


SOUTH   AMERICA. 

E  now  enter  upon  the  defcription  of  that  p;i':  of  the  globe, 
,  ,  where  the  human  mind  will  be  fiicceflively  furprifed  with  the 
fiiWime  and  allonifliing  works  of  nature  ;  where  rivers  of  amazing 
'breadth  flow  through  beautiful  and  widely  extended  plains,  and  where 
Infty  mninit:iins,  v.-hofe  funiniits  are  covered  with  eternal  fnow,  inter- 
cept the  cciurfe  of  the  clouds,  and  hide  their  heads  from  the  view  of 
mortals.  In  fome  parts  of  this  cxtenfive  region,  nature  hath  bounti- 
fully bertowedher  treafures,  and  given  every  thing  neceflary  for  the 
convenience  and  happinefs  of  man.  We  have  only  to  regret  that  a 
fct   of  avaiific'iis  men  have  fuccellivcly   drenched   with   innocent 
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blood  thcfe  plains,  which  are  Co  beautifully  formed  and  enriched  by 
the  hand  of  nature  ;  and  that  the  rod  oi  Spanilh  dclpotiim  has  pre- 
vented the  population  of  a  country  which  might  have  fupported  mil-' 
lions  of  beings  in  atfluence. 

Divisions. J  South  America,  like  Africa,  is  an  cxtcnfive  pcninfu- 
la,  connected  with  North  America  by  the  Ilthmus  of  Darien,  and 
divided  between  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Holland,  and  the  Aborig- 
ines,  as  follows  : 


-£!    ^ 


C^P 


S    w    C 

^  a  < 

o     n      1 


TTerra  Firma, 

i  3  p*:ru, 

.2  "l  Chili, 
(,Paragua, 


Brazil, 


n 

it 


Cayenne, 


chief  T<m-nt. 

Panama  and  Carthagena, 
Lima, 
St.  Jago, 
Bucnuos  Ay  res, 

St.  Salvador » 


Caen, 
Paramaribo. 


ta 


rSurrlnam, 
J  Demarara  and 
)  Effeqviebo, 
Q  (,  (.Bcrbifch. 

„  J-:  J  Amazonia, 
^  c    )  Patagonia- 

Of  thefe  countries  we  (hall  treat  in  their  order.* 

*  For  the  beft   hiftory  of  South  America  and  Mexico,   the  reader  is  referred  u> 
Robeufon's  Hiftory  of  America,  and  the  Abbe  Clavigero's  Hiftory  of  Mexico. 


Spanilh   America. 


TERRA  FIRMA^  or  CASTILE  DEL  ORO. 


Miles. 

Length   1,400 
Breadth     700 


Situation   and  Extent. 


I 


between 


r  60°  and  82^  W.  longitude. 

l  Tlie  Equator,  and  12°  N.  latitude, 

p.  1    T>  OUNDED  north,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  here 

150UNDAR1ES.J    J-^  ^^jj^j  ^^^  ^^j^jj  Tea  ;  eaft  by  the  fame  ocean 

and  Surrinam  ;  foudi,  by  Ami:zonia  and  Peru  ;  weft,  by  the  Pacitic 
Ocean. 

It  is  divided  into- 

Terra  Firma  proper,  f  Porto  Belle* 

01  Diuien,  \  Panama. 

Carihagena, 
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CbUf  Townt- 

Carlhagena,  Carthager.a. 

St.  Mart}]a, 

Venezeula, 

Comana, 

Paria, 

New  Granada, 

Pepay  an.  Popayan. 

Bays.]  In  the  Soiah  Sea,  the  prmcipai  bays  are  -thnfe  of  Panamac 
and  St.  Michael  j  in  the  North  Sea  are  the  bays  of  Porto  Bello,  Si- 
f!0,  Guiara,  &c. 

R1VFR5;.]  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Darien,  Chagre,  Santa 
M.iria,  Conception,  and  Oronoko.  The  peculiarities  of  this  laft  men- 
tioned river  require  a  particular  defcription.' 

Itwi'.s  Columbus,  who,  in  1498,  firft  difcovered  the  Oroiioko,  the 
borders  of  which  have  fmce  been  named  Spanifh  Guinea.  This  great 
river  takes  its  rife  among  the  Cordeleras  mountains,  and  i^faid  to 
difcharge  itfelf  into  the  Ocean  by  forty  openings,  after  it  hath  been- 
rncreafed,  throughout  an  hnmenfe  traft,  by  the  afflux  of  a  prodigiou? 
number  of  rivers  more  or  lefs  confiderable.-  Such  is  its  inipetuofity 
that  it  ftems  the'ftrongeft  tides,  and  preferves  the  frefhnefs  of  its  wa-- 
ters  to  the  diftance  of  twelve  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  that  vail' 
and  deep  channel  within  which  it  is  confined.  Its  rapidity,-  how- 
ever, is  not  always  the  fame,  which  is  owing  to  a  circumftance  per- 
haps entirely  peculiar.  The  Oronoko,^  which  begins  to  fwell  in  April,- 
continues  rifmg  for  five  raonths,  and  during  the  fixth  remains  at  its 
greateft  height.  From  October  it  begins  gradually  to  fubfide,  till 
the  month  of  March,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  it  remains  in- 
the  fixed  ftate  of  its  greatefl  diminution.-  Thefe  alternate  changes 
are  regular,  and  even  invariable.  Perhaps  the  rifing  of  the  waters  of 
the  Oronoko  may  depend  entirely  on  the  rainy  feafon.- 

This  river  is  not  fo  eafily  navigated  as  might  be  prefu'med'  from  its- 
magnitude  ;  its  bed  being  in  many  places  filled  up  with  rocks  ;  whicb 
ebHge  the  navigator,  at  times,  to  carry  both  his  boats  and  the  mer- 
chandize they  are  laden  with,  by  land  round  the  obffruftion. 

Climate,  Soil  and  Productions.]  The  climate  here,  efpecially 
in  the  northern  parts,  is  extremely  hot  and  fultry  during  the  v.'hole' 
year.  From  the  month  of  May  to  the  end  of  November,  the  feafon  -^ 
called  winter  by  the  inhabitants,  is  almolt  a  continual  fuccefflon  of 
thunder,  rain  and  tempefis ;  the  clouds  preci{>itating  the  rains  with 
fuch  impctuofity,  that  the  low  lands  exhibit  the  appearance  of  an 
ocean.  Great  part  of  the  couatry  is  of  confequence  almoft  continu- 
ally flooded  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  exceffive  heat,  {0  impreg- 
iiatcs  the  air  with  vapours,  tliat  in  many  provinces,  particularly  about 
Popayan  and  Porto  Bello,  it  is  extremely  unwholefome.  The  foil  of 
this  country  is  very  different,  the  inland  parts  being  extremely  lich 
and  fertile,  and  the  coafts  fandy  and  barren.  It  is  impofllble  to  view 
without  admiration  the  perpetual  verdure  of  the  woods,  the  luxuri- 
ancy  of  the  plains,  and  the  towering  height  of  the  mountains.  This 
country  produces  corn,  fugar,  tobacco,  and  fruits  of  ail  kinds ;  the 
moft  rcmurkable  is  that  of  the  manaanillo  tree.  It  bears  a  fruit  re- 
fembling  an  apple,  but  which,  under  this  fpecious  appearance,  con- 
tains 
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rains  a  mod  fubtlc  poifon.  The  hc:m  of  Carthagcii.i  is  the  fruit  cf 
a  fpecies  of  willow,  about  the  bigncls  of  a  bc-an,  and  is  :in  excellent 
remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  nioft  venomous  fcrpenis,  wliii.h  are  very- 
frequent  all  over  this  country.  Among  the  natural  nicrchanJi/.e  ot 
Terra  Firnia,  the  pearls  found  on  the  coalt,.  particulaily  in  the  bay  of 
Panama,  are  not  the  Icalt  coniiderablc.  An  immci\fc  number  of  ne- 
gro flaves  are  employed  in  fifhing  for  tlicfe,  and  have  arrived  at  a 
wonderful  dexterity  in  this  nccupation.  They  arc  ibmetimes,  howev- 
er, devoured  by  (harks,  while  they  dive  to  the  bottom,  or  are  cruflieJ 
ayainft  the  flielves  cf  the  rocks. 

Chief  Tov.ss.]  Carthagena  is  the  principal  fea-port  town  Ta 
Terra  Firma.  It  is  fifaated  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  N.  latitude 
10°  26',  and  about  three  degrees  weft  of  the  meridian  of  Piiiladelphi.u 
The  bay  on  which  it  ftands  is  feven  miles  v.ide  from  north  to  foutJi  ; 
abounds  with  a  variety  ofgood  fifh  ;  and  Iras  a  fufficient  depth  of  wa- 
ter, with  good  anehorage,  ajid  fo  fmooth  that  Ihips  are  no  more  agi- 
tated tlian  on  a  river..  The  many  (hallows  at  its  entrance,  however, 
make  the  help  of  a.  good  pilot  neceffary.  The  tov.  n  and  its  fuburbs 
are  fcrtifii;d  in  modern  ftyle.  The  ftreets  are  (li"ilght,  broad  and  well 
paved.  The  houffcs  are  principally  brick,  and  one  (lory  high.  AU 
houles  have  balconies  and  lattices  of  wood.  1  nis  city  is  the  relidencc 
of  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Carthagena,  and  of  a  bilhop,  whofs 
Spiritual  jurifdi^ion  extends  over  the  whole  province.  I'hcre  is  here 
alfo  a  court  of  inquifition  ;  feveral  convents  and  nunneries  ;  a  church; 
a  chapel  of  eafe,  and  a  coJlege  of  Jefuits.  The  city  is  well  peopled 
with  Indians,  Europeans,  Negroes  and  Creoles.  The  Europeans^ 
who  are  not  numerous,  and  the  Creoles,  manage- the  v.-hole  tradfr' 
of  the  place  ;  the  other  inhabitants  are  poor,  and  work  hard  for  fub- 
fiftence.  The  inhabitants  are  univerfally  fond  of  chocolate  and  to^ 
Jkacco  ;  and  tlie  moll  fober  feldom  fail  of  drinking  a  glais  of  brandy 
in  the  morning. 

Panawa  is  the  capital  of  Terra  FIrma  Proper,  and  is  fituated  upon 

,  a.  capacious  bay  to  which  it  gives  its  i~,amc,   N.  latitude  8^  57',  W- 

longitude  82°.,    It  is  the  great  receptacle  of  the  vaft  quantities  of 

gold  and  filvcr,  with  otht r  rich  merchandize,  from  all  parts  of  PerU' 

,.and  Chili ;  here  they  are  lodged  in  ftove  houfes,  till  the  proper  feafoo 

arrives  to  tranfport  them  to  Europe. 

Porto  Bello  is  iitUated*clofe  to  the  fca,.  on  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain  which  furrounds  the  vrliole  harbour,  N.  latitude  9°  34'^ 
W.  longitude  Si°  52'.  The  convenience  and  fafety  of  tiiis  harbour 
is  fucli,  that  Columbus,  who  firft  difcovered  it,  gave  it  tlie  name  of 
Porto  liellp,  or  the  Fine  Harbour. 

History. 2  This  part  of  South  Amerrca  v/as  difcovered  by  Co- 
lumbus, in  his  tliird  vuyagc  to  this  continent.  I<  was  lubducd  and 
.fettled  by  bhe  Spaniards  about  'die  year  1514,  after  deftroying,  witk 
■  grc^t  irJittDfiauicy,  fcvcral  millions  of  the  natives.  This  country  was- 
ealled  Terra  Firma,  on  account  of  its  being  the  firft  part  of  the  con- 
tinem  which  -^^'as  difcovered,  all  the  Linds  difcovered  jprevious  to  this 
feeing  iCandsK 
^  ^  PEUIU> 
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SiTUA-TiON  ANU  Extent. 


M 


lies. 


Length  1,8001    l,  ^      ^      ("The  Equator  and  25*^  S.  latitude- 
Breadth    5003  ^""    '|_6o°  and  81°  W.  longitude. 

Boundaries  "I    T>  OtJNDED  north,  by  Terra  Firma  ;  weft,  by 
■-■    XJ   the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  Ibulh,  by  Chili ;  and  eaft, 
by  the  moiintiiins  called  the  Andes. 

Divisions.]     Peru  is  divided  into  the  following  provinces  : 

froi'ii-icei.  CbiefTo'wns. 

(^ito,  Quito,  Payta, 

Lima,  Lima,  latitude  12°  11'  S. 

Los  Charcos,  Potofi,  Porco. 

Rivers. 3  There  Is  a  number  of  rivers  which  rife  in  the  Andes,- 
but  moil  of  them  run  to  the  eaftward.  Among  thele  are  the  Grande, 
Oronoko,  Amazon  and  Plate.  The  Amazon  rifes  in  Peru,  but  di- 
rects its  courfe  eallward,  and  after  running  between  three  and  4,000 
miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  under  the  equator.  This  river,- 
like  others  between  the  tropics,  annually  overflows  its  banks,  at  which 
time  it  is  150  miles  wide  at  its  mouth.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  lar- 
geft  river  in  the  world,  either  with  regard  to  the  length  of  its  courfe, 
the  depth  of  its  waters,  or  its  aftonifhing  breadth.  There  is  one  river 
in  Peru,  the  waters  of  which  are  faid  to  be  as  red  as  blood  ;  but  this 
is  doubted  by  fome.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  may  be 
qualities  in  the  earth  through  which  this  river  runs,  which  niay  tinge 
the  waters,  and  give  them  fome  refemblance  to  blood. 

Climate,  Air  and  Soil.]  From  the  fituation  of  this  country, 
which  is  within  the  torrid  zone,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  it  would 
be  almoft  uninhabitable ;  but  the  Andes  mountains  being  on  the  one 
Ude,  and  the  South  fea  on  the  other,  it  is  not  fo  prodigioufly  hot  as 
tropical  countries  in  general  are  ;  and  in  fome  parts  it  is  difagreeably 
cold.  In  one  part,  are  mountains  of  a  ftupendous  height  and  magni- 
tude, having  their  fummits  covered  with  fnow  ;  on  the  othery  volca- 
noes flaming  within,  while  their  fummits,  chafnis  and  apertures  are  in- 
volved in  ice.  The  plains  are  temperate,  the  beaches  and  vaJlies  hot ; 
and  laftly,  according  to  the  difpofition  of  the  country,  its  high  or  low 
fituation,  we  find  all  the  variety  of  gradations  of  temperature  between 
the  two  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  fome 
places  it  never  rains,  which  defecfl  is  fupplied  by  a  dew,  that  falls  eve- 
ry night,  and  fufliciently  refrefhcs  the  vegetable  creation  ;  but  in 
Quito  they  have  prodigious  rains  attended  by  dreadful  fcorms  of  thun- 
der and  lightning.  In  the  inland  parts  of  Peru,  and  by  the  banks  of 
the  rivers,  the  foil  is  ufually  very  fertile  ;  but  along  the  fca-coaft  it  is 
a  barren  fand. 

Animal  and  vegetable")  Vaft  numbers  of  cattle  were  import- 
Productions.  j  ed  by  the  Spaniards  into  Peru,  when 

ihey  took  polfelTion  of  that  country  ;  thefe  are  now  fo  amazingly  ixi- 
creafed,  that  they  run  wild  and  are  hunted  like  game.  The  moft  re- 
markable 
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hiarkaole  animiils  in  this  coimtry  are  the  Peruvian  fhcep,  called  the 
lamas  and  vicminas.  The  lama,  inleveral  paiticul.irs,  refembles  the 
tame!,  as  in  the  fhape  of  the  neck,  head  and  lome  other  parts  ;  but 
has -no  bunch,  is  much  I'mallerj  and  is  cloven  foorcd.  Its  upper  lip  ii 
cleft  like  that  of  a  hare,  through  which,  when  enraged,  it  fpits  a  ven- 
omous juice,  that  inflames  the  part  on  which  it  falls.  The  wool  with 
^hich  it  is  covered  is  of  dilfcrent  colours,  but  generally  brown." 
Thc'fe  animals  are  generally  docile,  fo  that  the  Indians  ule  iheni  ai 
beafts  of  burden.  Formerly  they  ufed  to  eat  their  flelli,  and  Riil  con- 
tinue to  make  that  ule  oi  luch  as  are  paft  labour,  elteeming  it  prefer- 
able to  mutton.  The  vicunna  rcl'eaibles  the  lama  in  ihape,  but  i* 
much  fmaller,  and  its  wool  ihorter  and  finer.  The  moft  remarkable 
birds  found  in  Peru  are  the  condors  and  hummers.  The  condor  is' 
prodigioully  large  and  carnivoroas,  and  very  voracious,  frequently 
fcizing  the  lambs  as  they  are  feeding  upon  the  heath.  The  hummer 
is  a  night  bird,  peculiar  to  the  mouniainous  deierts  of  Peru.  They| 
are  leldom  feen,  though  frequently  heard,  both  by  their  linging  and 
a  llrange  humming  made  in  the  air  by  the'  rapidity  of  their  hight, 
which,  when  near,  makes  a  noife  like  that  of  a  rocket.  The  infeiffs 
found  in  Peru  are  mufquetoes  in  prodigious  numbers,  miguas,  and 
feveral  others  equally  venomous  ;  alfo  a  variety  of  beautitul  butter- 
flies. This  country  produces  fruits  peculiar  to  the  climate  and  moll 
of  thcffe  in  Europe^  The  culture  of  maize,  of  pimento  and  of  cotton, 
ivhich  was  found  eftabliihed  there,  has  not  been  neglcfted  ;  and  that 
b£  wheat,  barley,  caffava,  potatoes,  fugar,  and  t)f  the  olive  and  vine  ii 
attended  to,  The  goat  has  thriven  very  v.^ell  ;  but  the  Iheep  have 
degenerated,  and  their  wool  is  become  extremely  coarfe;       ,    ^ 

Mines;]  In  the  northern  pai!<;  of  Peru  .ire  feveral  golci  mines  j 
but  thofe  of  filver  are  found  all  over  the  country,  particularly  in  the. 
neighbourhood  of  Potoli.  Nature  never  offered  to  the  avidity  of 
inankind,  in  any  country  on  the  globe,  ftich  rich  mine^  as  thofe  of 
Potofi.  Thefe  famous  mines  were  accidentally  difcovered  in  the  year 
1545,  in  this  manner  ;  an  Indian,  named  Hualpa,  one  day  ioliowuig 
fome  deer,  which  matde  directly  up  the  hill  of  Potoii,  ca'me  to  j: 
fteep  craggy  part  of  die  hill,  and  the  better  to  enable  hirn  to  climb  up, 
feid  hold  of  a  fhrub,  which  cartie  ap  by  the  roots,  and  laid  open  * 
mafs  of  filver  ore.  He  fot  fome  time  kept  it  a  fecret,  bnt  afterwards 
revealed  it  to  his  friend  Guanca,  who,  becaufe  lie  would  not  difcov- 
er  to  him  the  method  of  refining  it,  acquainted  the  Spaniard  his  mal- 
ter,  named  Valaroel,  with  the  difcovery.  Valaroel  regillered  the  mine 
ih  1545  ;  and  from  that  time  till  16^8  thefe  mines  of  Potoli  had  yield- 
cd  395,619,000  pieces  of  eight,  which  is  about  4,25'5,oco  pieces  a: 
year.  Potofi  is  about  20  or  25  leagues  frorh  the  ciiy  of  Lh  Plata.' 
•the  hill,  and  alfo  the  country  for  a  confiderable  dillauce  round,  is 
quite  barren  and  defert,  and  produces  neither  tree,  plant  nor  herb,  fo 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Potoli,  which  is  fitualed  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,-  on  the  fouth  fide,  are  obliged  to  procure  all  the  necdlanes  ot 
life  from  Peru.     Thele  mines  begin  to  decreafe,  and  others  iile  m 

teptitation.  ,Vr     -  •       ,    r       ^  •  i 

Mani;facturfs,  Trade  akd  Citifs.]  We  join  thefe  ai'ricle? 
here  fcecaufc  of  iheix  intimate  connexion ;  ftr,  except  m  the  cit-.ci 
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we  fnall  defcribe,  there   is  no  commerce   worth  mentioning.     The 
city  of  Lima  is  the  capital  of  Peru,   and  of  the  whole  Spanish   em- 
pire.   Its  fituation,  in  the  middle  of  a  fpacious  and  delightful  valley, 
■was  fixed  upon  by  the  famous  Pizarro,  as  the  moft  proper  for  a  city, 
which  he  expeiled  would  preferve  his  memory.     It  is  fo  well  water- 
ed by  the  Rimac,  that  the  inhabitants,  like  thofe  of  London,  com- 
mand a  ftream,  each  for  his  own   ufe.     There  are  many  very  mag- 
nificent ftrudtures,    particularly  churches,   in   this  city,  though  the 
houfes  in  general  are  built  of  flight   materials,  the   equality  of  the 
climate,  and  want  of  rain,  rendering  ftone  houfes  unneceflary  ;  and 
belldes,  it  is  found,  that  thefe  are  more  apt  to  fuffer  by  fhocks  of  the 
earth,  which  are  frequent  and  dreadful  all  over  this  province.      Lima 
is  about  two  leagues  from  the  fea,  extends  in  length  two  miles,  and  in 
breadth  one  and  a  quarter.  One  remarkable  fad  is  fufiicient  to  demon- 
ftrate  the  wealth  of  this  city.     When  the,  viceroy,  the   duke  de  la 
Palada,  made  his  entry  into  Lima  in  1682,  the  inhabitants,  to  do  him 
honour,  caufed  the  fireets  to  be  paved  with  ingots  of  filver,  amount- 
ing to  feventeen  millions  fterling.     All  travellers  fpeak  with  amaze- 
ment of  the  decorations  of  the  churches  with  gold,  and  fdver,  and 
precious  ftones,  which  load  and  ornament  even  the  walls.     The  only 
thing  that  could  juftify  thefe  accounts,  is  the  immenfe  richnefs  and 
extenfive  commerce   of  the  inhabitants.     The  merchants  of  Lima 
may  be  faid  to  deal  with  all  the  quarters  of  the  world,  and  that  both 
cn  their  own  accounts,  and  as  fafhors  for  others.     Here  all  the  prod- 
udls  of  the  fouthern  provinces  are  conveyed,  in  order  to  be  exchang- 
ed, at  the  harbour  of  Lima,  for  fuch  articles  as  the  inhabitants  of  Peru 
ftand  in  need  of;  the  fleet  from  Europe  and  the  Eaft  Indies  land  at 
the  fame  harbour,  and  the  commodities  of  Afia,  Europe,  and  Amer- 
ica, are  there  bartered  for  each  otWer.     What  there  is  no  immediate 
vent  for,  the  merchants  of  Lima  purchafe  on  their  own  accounts,  and 
lay  up  ni  wai^ehoufes,  knowing  that  they  muft  foon  find  an  outlet  for 
them,  fmce  by  one  channel  or  other  they  have  a  communication  with 
almoft  every  commercial  nation.     But  all  the  wealth  of  the  inhabit- 
ants,  all   the  beauty  of  the  fituation,  and  the  fertility  of  the  climate 
of  Lima,  are  not  fufficient  to  compenfate  for  one  difalfer,  which  al- 
ways threatens,  and  has  fometimes  a<5tually  befallen  them.     In   the 
year  T747,  a-  moft  tremendous  earthquake  laid  three-fou-ths  of  this 
city  level  with  the  ground,  and  entirely  demoliflied  Callao,  the  port 
town  belonging  to  it.     Never  was  any  deftruftion  more  perfcd,  not 
more  than  one  of  three  thoufand  inliabitants  being  left  to  record  this 
dreadful  calamity,  and  he,  by  a  providence  the  moft  Angular  and  ex- 
traordinary imaginable.     This  man,  who  happened  to  be  on  a  firt 
which  overlooked  the  harbour,  perceived  in  one  minute  the  inliabit- 
ants running  from  their  houfes   in  tlie  utmoft  terror  and  confufion  ; 
the  fea,  as  is  ufnal  on  fuch  occafions,  receding  to  a  confidernble  dif- 
tancc,  returned  in  mountainous  waves,  foaming  with  the  violence  (f 
the  agitation,   buried  the   inhabitants  forever  in  its  bofom,  and  im- 
mediately all  was  filent ;    but  the  fame  wave  which   deftroyed  tbe, 
town,  drove  a  little  boat  by  the  place  where  the  man  ftood,  into  which 
be  threw  himfclf;,.  and  was  faved» 

Cufco,.  ,  ' 
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Cufco,  the  ancient  capital  of  tlic  Peruvian  empiit;,  lies  in  the  momi* 
tainous  country,  At  a  dilhmce  from  the  lea,  and  has  iong  been  on  ihtf 
decline,  but  is  yet  a  very  confiiierable  phce.  The  inhabitants,  three 
parts  of  whom  are  Indians,  aqj  very  induftrion';  in  manuf..'<fTurin|; 
baize,  cotton  and  leather.  They  liave  ulfo  both  here  and  in  Qnilo,  a 
particular  tafte  for  paintfng  ;  and  theif  produdlions  in  this  \va'\ ,  ibme 
6f  which  have  been  admired  in  Italy,  are  dffperfed  all  over  South 
America.  Quito  is  hcxt  to  Lima  in  populoufnefs,  if  not  fupeiior  to' 
it.  It  is  like  Cufco,  an  inland  city,  and  having  no  mines  in  its  neigh-' 
boiirhood,  is  chiefly  fimfMis  for  its  manut'adures  of  cotton,  w.ih)1,  and 
flax,  which  fupply  the  confumption  over  all  the  kingdom  of  Peru. 

Inhabita-nts,  Mawfrs,!  It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  with  any 
AND  GovFRNMENT.  J  degree  of  preciiion  the  nulnber  of  in- 
habitants in  Peru.  The  city  of  Lima  is  faid  to  contain  54,00c  ; 
Guagaquill  20,000 ;  Fotofi  25,000 ;  La,  Pas  20,000,  and  Cufto' 
26,000  Amc-ng  all  the  inhabitants  of  Peru,  pride  and  ia-:inefs  are 
faid  to  be  the  molt  predc*iinant  paflions.  Avarice  may  likcwife  be 
attributed  to  feme  of  them  with  a  great  deal  of  propriety. 

The  Indians  and  negroes  are  forbidden,  ufnd^r  the  feverel^  penal- 
ties, to  intermarry  ;  for  diviiion  between  thel'e  two  dalles,  is  the  great 
inllrument,  in  which  the  Spaniards  tvQft  for  the  piellrvation  oi  the 
Colonies.  Peru  is  governed  by  a  viceroy,  who  is  abfolute  ;  bnt  it 
being  impofTible  for  him  to  fuperintend  the  whole  extent  ot  his 
government,  he  delegates  a  part  of  his  authority  to  the  feveral  audi- 
ences and  courts,  eftablllhed  at  different  pi;ices  throughout  his  territo- 
ries. At  Lima  there  is  a  treafury  court  for  receiving  a  fifth  oi  the 
fnines,  and  certain  taxes  paid  by  the  Indians,  which  belong  to  the 
king  of  Spain.  ■- 

Natural  History.J  There  are  certain  waters  in  this. country, 
which  in  their  courfe  turn  irtlo  Hone  ;  and  fountains  ot  liquid  matter, 
called  ccppey,  refehibling  pitch  and  tar,  and  ufed  by  feamen  for  th.e. 
fame  purpofe.  On  the  co;.rlh  of  Guaga'quill  and  Guatmiala  are  found 
a  certain  fpecies  of  fnails,  which  yield  the  purple  dye  {o  celcbi  ated  by 
the  ancients,  and  which  the  moderns  have  fuppcfed  to  have  been  loll. 
The  Ihell  that  contains  them  ts  fixed  to  rocks,  watered  by  the  fea. 
It  is  of  the  fize  of  a  large  nut.  Various  methods  are  ufed  to  extract 
the  purple  matter  from'the  animal.  There  is  no  colour  that  can  be 
compared  to  this  either  in  luftre  or  perinanence. 

Under  this  head  it  may  not  be  improper  to  make  fome  obfervation^ 
upon  that  new  fubftance  called  the  Platina,  and  which  may  be  confid- 
ered  as  an  ei^hfh  metal.  In  its  native  Hate  it  is  mixed  with  gold  and 
iron,  and  this  at  firft  g?:vc  rife  to  a  fnfpicion  that  it  was  nothing  moru 
than  a  combination  of  thefe  two  metals  ;  but  late  experiments  oi 
chymifts  fully  prove,  that  it  is  a  pnre  and  fimpfe  metal,  with  proper- 
ties peculiar  to  itfelf.  It  cannot  be  affected  by  any  fimplr  acsd,  or  by 
any  known  folvent,  except  the  aqua  regia ;  it  will  not  tarni:li  in  the 
air,  neither  will  it  rail  ;  it  unites  to  the  fixedncfs  of  gold,  and  to  the 
property  it  has  of  not  being  fufctptible  of  deflrudtion,  a  h.ardnd-;  al- 
mtrft  equal  to  that  of  iron,  and  a  much  greater  ditttculty  or  fa(i.;n. 
It  is  of  an  intermediate  colour  between  that  ot  iron  and  li.ver  ;  it 
can  be  forged  and  extended  into  ihia  pktcs  j  and  \vh;.-:i  liiliolved  in 
^  Y  y  i  *^^* 
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aqua  regia,  it  may  be  made  to  aiTume,  by  precipitation,  an  infinite 
dlverfity  of  colours  ;  and  Count  Milby  has  fucceeded  in  varying  thefe 
precipitates  fo  much,  that  he  has  a  picture  painted,  in  the  colour- 
ing of  which  there  is  icarce  any  thing  but  platina  made  ufe  of.  Up- 
on the  whole,  from  confidcring  the  advantages  of  the  platina,  we  can- 
not but  conclude  that  this  metal  defcrves,  at  leaft,  from  its  fuperior- 
ity  to  all  others,  to  Ihare  the  title  of  king  of  metals,  of.  which  gold 
has  fo  long  been  in  poffeffion.  The  Peiuvian  bark,  fo  famous  atpref- 
ent  for  curing  intermittent  fevers,  may  likewife  be  mentioned  in 
this  place.  The  tree  from  which  it  is  taken  grows  upon  the  flopc  of 
mountains,  and  is  about  the  fize  of  a  common  cherry  tree.  It  is 
dilV.nguilhed  into  three  kinds  ;  the  red,  yellow,  and  the  white  ;  but 
tiie  red  is  found  to  be  the  beft  and  moll  efficacious.  The  Jefuits  car- 
ried this  bark  to  Rome  as  earl)- as  1639  ;  but  the  natives  are  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  been  acquainted  with  its  medicinal  qualities  many  agas 
before. 

General  Observations.]  In  treating  of  this  country,  the  mind 
is  naturally  led  back  to  the  barbarous  and  cruel  conquerors  of  it,  who, 
coming  from  the  old  world  in  queft  of  gold  to  fatisfy  their  avarice,, 
difplayed  fcenes  (hocking  to  humanity.  After  the  conqueft,  the 
country  fcarcely  preferved  any  thing  but  its  name,  every  thing  afla- 
med  a  new  face.  There  were  other  edifices,  other  inhabitants,  othe.r 
occupations,  other  prejudices,  and  another  religion.  See  Robertfon's 
Hiftory  of  America. 


H         f         L         L 

Situation   and  Extemt. 


Miles. 


Length  r26o|  ...,„.._    Us""  and  44°  S.  latitude. 
Breadth    58c  j"  ""^^^^^    (_ 65°  and  85°  W.. longitude. 

-n  T    "D  OUNDED  on  the   north,  by  Peru  ;  by  Para- 

liouNDARiES.J  J^  ^^^^  ^^  La  Plata  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Patagoniu 
on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  weft.  It  lies  on  both 
lides  of  the  Andes  y  Chili  Proper  lies  on  the  weft,  and  Cuyo  or  Cutio,, 
on  the  eaft.  The  principal  towns  in  the  former  are  St.  Jago  and 
Baldivia  ;  in  the  latter,  St.  John  de  Fronticra. 

Climate  and  Soil.]  The  climate  of  Chili  is  one  of  the  moft  de- 
lightful in  the  world,  being  a  medium  between  the  intenfe  heats  ©f 
thv  torrid,  and  the  piercing  colds  of  the  frigid  zones,  i^ong  the 
coaft  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  they  enjoy  a  fine  temperate  air,  and  a  clear 
ftrcne  flcy,  moft  part  of  the  year  ;  but  fometimes  the.  winds  that  blow 
from  the  mountains,  in  winter,  arc  exceedingly  (harp.  There  are  few 
places  in  this  extenfive  country  where  the  foil  is  not  exuberaptly  ricli ;;  : 
and  were  its  natural  advantages  feconded  by  the  induftry  of  the  in-  ' 
habitants.  Chili  would  be  the  moft  opulent  kingdom  in  Ameiica. 

Animal  and  vegetaklk  Productions.]  The  horfes  and  mules 
of  ChiU  are  in  great  cfteem,  particularly  the  former.  This  breed  of 
horfes.  wa.s  originall)':  earned  froin-Old  Sp;un,  and,...iallcad  of  degener-'- 

ating,. 
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atlng,  have  now  become  fuperlor  to  the  Spanifh  horfes  themfelves. 
in  beauty  and  gracefulnefs,  they  are  not  inferior  to  the  famous  Anda- 
lufian  horfes  ;  and  fuch  is  their  value,  that  one  of  them  is  thought  a 
prefent  worthy  the  acceptance  of  a  crowned  head^ 

Prodigious  numbers  of  oxen,  goats  and  fheep,  are  fattened  in  tlv; 
luxuriant  paftures  of  Chih",  and  indeed  this  is  the  only  part  of  huf- 
bandry  to  which  the  itihabitants  pay  any  confideiable  attention.  An 
ox  well  fattened  may  be  purchafed  for  four  dollars.  Turkies,  geefe, 
and  all  kinds  of  poultry  are  found  here  in  the  fame  profufion.  Wild 
fowl  are  alfo  common,  among  which  are  wood  pigeons,  turtle  doves, 
partridges,  and  royal  cirapicos.  A  very  paiticular  fpecies  of  bird  is 
"found  in  Chili  called  the  awakcner  ;  it  is  about  the  fize  of  a  middling 
fowl ;  its  plumage  is  black  and  v.hite  ;  has  a  thick  neck  ;  the  head 
rather  large,  ered,  and  beautifully  adorned  with  a  tuft  of  feathers ;  it-s 
eyes  are  large,  Hiarp  and  lively.  On  the  fore  part  of  its  wings  are 
two  fj)urs,  about  an  inch  in  length  ;  thefe  are  its  weapons  of  defence 
^«;ainft:  all  other  birds.  It  has  obtained  tlie  name  of  the  awakcner  from 
the^otice  it  gives  to  all  other  birds  in  time  of  danger  ;  and  this  it  does, 
by  making  a  loud  chiittering  naife,  which  immediately  induces  the 
■others  to  fly  from  the  enemy. 

The  coalts  abound  with  many  excellent  fifh  -,  tliere  are  alfo  vafl 
^numbers  of  whales  and  fea  wolves.  The  foil  produces  Indian  and 
European  corn,  hemp,  grapes,  .and  all  other  fruits.  The  European 
fruit  trees  are  obliged  to  he  propped  to  enable  them  to  fui^ain  the 
weight  of  the  fruit.  The  orchards  in  pai'ticular  yield  great  quantities 
-of  all  forts  of  apples  ;  the  lirawberrics  are  very  large,  and  moll;  com- 
monly red,  but  fometimes  white  and  yelh^'-v.  In  many  places  orange 
trees  are  in  bloom,  and  bear  fruit  throughout  the  year.  Olives  alio, 
and  alm.ond  trees  thrive  exceedingly  well  ;  and  the  inhabitants  prefs 
a  kind  of  mufcadee  wine  from  their  grapes,  which  far  exceeds  any  of 
the  kind  made  in  Spain.  The  trunks  of  the  vines  are  in  fome  places 
faid  to  be  as  thick  as  a  man's  body,  and  the  grapeii  are  amazingly 
large. 

Ml  NFS.]  Mines  of  gold,  filver,  -copper,  tin,  quickfilver,  iron  and 
lead,  abound  in  this  country-  Vaft  quantities  of  gold  are  waflied 
do-wn  from  the  monntains  by  brooks  and  torrents  ;  the  annual 
amount  of  which,  when  manufactured,  is  eftimated  at  no  lefs  than 
8ao,coo  doU.irs. 

Commerce.]  ChiU  has -always  had  com.mercial  connexions  with 
t')e  neigiibv-^uring  Indians  on  its  frontiers,  with  Peru  and  with  Para- 
guay. The  Indians  in  their  tranfadions  are  found  to  be  perfedly 
honeil.  Chili  fupplies  Peru  with  hides,  dried  fruit,  copper,  fait,  meal, 
horfes,  hemp  and  corn  ;  and  receives  in  exchange  tobacco,  fugar,  co- 
coa, eartlien  ware,  fome  manufa(flures  made  at  Quito,  and  fome  arti- 
cles of  luxury  broup,ht  from  Europe.  The  (hips  feiit  from  Calao 
OTi  this  traffic,  which  is  reciprocally  ufeful,  were  formerly  bound  for 
Conception  Bay,  but  now  come  to  Valparaiio.  Drfring  the  courfc  of 
near  a  century,  no  navigator  in  thefe  tranquil  feas  would  venture  to 
lofe  fight  of  land,  and  then  thefe  voyages  laflcd  a  whole  year.  A 
pilot  of  the  old  world,  having  at  lengdi  obfervcd  the  winds,  performed 
the  navigation  in  one  month.  He  v.as  confidered  as  a  wizard,  and 
y  y  3  was 
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.was  taken  up  by  order  of  the  inquifition,  whofe  ignorance  becomes  aij 
■phje^t  of  ridicule,  when  its  cruelty  doth  not  excite  our  abhorrence. 
■The  journal  he  produced  was  his  vindication  ;  and  it  plainly  appear- 
ed,  that  to  perform  the  fame  voyage  it  was  only  neceffary  to  keep  clear 
of  the  cnaits.     His  method  was  therefore  univerfally  adopted. 

Chili  fends  to  Paraguay  wines,  brandy,  oil,  and  chiefly  gold  ;  ar/d  receives 
in  payment  mules,  wax,  cotton,  the  herb  of  Paraguay,  negroej,  and  alfp 
much  of  the  merchandize  of  the  ancient  hemifphere,  before  the  merchants 
of  Lima  had  obtained,  either  by  bribery  or  by  their  influence,  that  this  laft 
branch  of  commerce  fhould  be  proliibited.  The  commerce  between  the 
two  colonies  is  not  carried  on  by  fea ;  it  hath  been  found  more  expedi- 
tious, fafer,  and  even  lefs  expeniive  to  go  by  land,  though  it  is  354  leagues 
from  St.  Jago  to  Buennos  Ayres,  and  more  than  forty  leagues  of  the  way 
are  amidft  the  fnows  and  precipices  of  the  Cordeleras. 

Inhabitants,  Manners  and  Customs.]  The  Indians  in  this 
country  are  ftill  in  a  great  meafare  unconquered  j  they  live  fcattered 
in  the  deferts  and  the  toicPis,  and  it  is  impofhble  to  afcertain  their  num- 
bers. It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  thofe  Indians,  which  are  not 
labjeft  to  the  Spanilh  yoke,  are  very  honeft  in  their  commercial  tranf- 
aftions,  performing  to  a  pundtilio  whatever  they  have  promifed ;  but,  like 
almoft  all  other  Indians,  they  are  very  fond  of  fpirituous  Hquors,  and  are 
eager  to  purchaie  them  from  every  quarter.  They  live  in  fmall  huts  which 
they  build  in  the  courfe  of  a  day  or  two  at  farthell ;  and  which  they  aban- 
don when  hard  pullicd  by  an  enemy.  They  are  brave  and  warlike,  an4 
all  the  attempts  of  the  Spaniards  to  fubdue  them  have  proved  ineffedual. 
It  is  almoft  equally  difhcult  to  afcertain  the  number  of  Spaniar.ds  in  Chili. 
The  Abbe  Raynal  fays,  there  are  40,000  in  the  city  of  St.  Jago  j  if  this 
be  true,  the  aggregate  numtjer  in  all  the  provinces  of  Chili  mu(t  be  more 
confiderable  than  has  been  generally  fuppoled.  The  charafter  and  manr- 
ners  of  fhtfe  people  do  not  differ  materially  from  thole  in  Peru. 

Government.]  St.  Jago  is  the  capital  of  the  flate,  and  the  feat  of 
the  empire.  The  commandant  there  is  Iviboidinate  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru, 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  governm.ent,  to  the  finances,  and  to  war  j 
but  he  is  independent  of  him  as  chief  adminiftrator  of  jultice,  and  prell- 
dent  of  the  royal  audience.  Eleven  inferior  officers  dillributed  in  the 
province  are  cliargcd,  under  his  orders,  with  the  details  of  adminilbation. 


PARAGyAY,    OR    LA     PLATA. 

Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles 


Length   I'jool    ,  f  12'' and  37°  S.  latitude. 

Breadth  locoj  "^^^^    1  50*^  a"d  75°  W.  longitude. 

-,      T)  OUNDED  Iv  Amazonia   on   tlie    north  ;  by 
Boundaries..!     J^   j^^^^^jj  ^^^  .  ^,,  Patagonia  fouth  ;  and  by  Peru 

and  Chili  wefl.       It  contains  the  following  provinces  : 

Paraguay,  Parana,  Guira,  Uragua,  Tucnman,  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
Rivers!]      Befides  a  vaft  number  of  fmaller  rivers  which  water  this 
Qcuntry,  there  is   the  grand  river  La  Plata,  which  defcrves  a  particular 
*■  '■• '  .w  .  defcription. 
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defcription,  A  Modenefc  Jefuit,  by  the  name  of  P.  Cnttanco,  who  failed 
up  this  river,  fpeaks  in  the  following  language  concerning  it :  "  While  I 
refided  in  Europe,  and  read  in  books  of  hillory  or  geography  that  the  river 
De  la  Plata  was  150  miles  in  breadth,  I  confidered  it  as  an  exaggeration, 
becaufe  in  this  hemifpherc  we  have  no  example  of  fuch  vafl:  rivers.  When 
I  approached  its  mouth,  1  had  the  mofl:  vehement  defire  to  afcertain  the 
breadth  with  my  own  eyes,  and  I  have  found  the  matter  to  be  cxaflly  as 
it  was  repreiented.  This  I  deduce  particularly  from  one  circumn'ance  : 
When  we  took  our  departure  from  Mont  Viedo,  a  fort  fitunted  more  than 
100  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  where  its  hreadlh  is  confider- 
ably  diminilhed,  we  fiiled  a  complete  day  before  wc  difcovcred  the  land  on 
the  oppofite  bank  of  the  river;  and  when  we  wer«  in  the  middle  of  th« 
channel,  we  cGuld  not  difcover  land  on  either  fide,  and  faw  nothing  but 
the  ilcy  and  v/ater,  as  if  we  had  been  in  fome  great  o^ean.  Indeed  we 
Ihould  have  taken  it  to  be  fea,  if  the  frefh  water  of  the  river,  which  was 
turbid  like  the  Po,  had  not  fatisfied  us  that  it  was  a  river." 

Climate,  Soil  and  Produce. J  From  the  fituation  of  this  country, 
fome  parts  of  it  muft  be  extremely  hot,  from  the  almofl:  vertical  influence 
of  the  rays  of  the  fan  ;  while  other  parts  muft  be  plerifant  and  delightful. 
But  the  heat  is  in  lome  meafure  abated  by  the  gentle  breezes,  which  gen- 
erally begin  about  9  or  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  und  continue  the  great- 
elt  part  of  the  day.  Some  parts  of  the  country  are  very  mountainous  ;  but 
in  many  others  you  find  extenfive  and  beautiful  plains,  where  the  foil  is 
very  rich,  producing  cotton,  tobacco,  and  the  valuable  herb  called  para<4uay, 
together  with  a  variety  of  fruits.  There  are  alfo  prodigiouily  rich  pafturcs, 
in  which  are  bred  fuch  herds  of  cattle,  that  it  is  {aid  the  hides  are  the  only 
part  exported  ;  while  the  flelh  is  left  to  be  devoured  by  the  ravenous  beafts 
of  the  wiidernefs.  Not  long  fince,  a  horfe  mlglit  be  pirchafed  here  for 
ci^e  dollar,  and  an  ox,  chofen  out  of  feveval  hundred,  for  a  flill  more 
trifling  fum. 

Commerce,  and  Chief  City.]  Paraguay  fends  annually  into  the 
kingdom  of  Peru  as  many  as l ,500  or  2,000  mules.  They  travel  over  drea- 
rv  dcferts  for  the  diftance  of  8  or  900  leagues.  What  is  not  man  capa- 
ble of  doing,  when  neceffity,  refolution  and  avarice  are  united  !  Neither 
■deep  and  miry  fwamps,  nor  furaraits  of  lofty  mountains  covered  with  eter- 
nal fnow,  can  bar  his  progrefs !  The  province  of  Tucuman  furnifhes  to 
Potoii,  annually,  16  or  18,000  oxen,  and  4  or  5,000  horfes,  brought  forth 
and  reare.!  u]ion  its  own  territory.  Paraguay  fends  fcveial  articles  of  com- 
merce to  Spain,  but  they  are  all  brought  from  neighbouring  diftrids.  The 
only  article  it  furnifhes  from  its  own  territory  is  hides. 

Buennos  Ayres  is  tiie  capital  of  this  countiy.  Its  fituation  on  the  river 
La  Plata,  is  healthy  and  pleafant,  and  the  air  temperate.  It  is  regularly 
built.  Its  ftrtcts  arc  wide,  the  houfcs  are  extremely  low  ;  and  each  of 
thein  15  accommodated  with  a  garden.  The  public  and  private  buildings, 
which,  fixty  years  ago,  were  all  made  of  earth,  arc  of  more  folid  and  com- 
modious confi-ruc^Hon,  fincc  the  natives  have  learned  the  art  of  making  brick 
and  lime.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  30,0001.  One  fide  ot  the 
town  is  defended  by  a  fortrcfs  with  a  garrifon  of  6  or  700  men.  Tne 
town  ftands  180  miles  from  the  fea.  The  (hips  get  to  it  by  failing  up  a 
river  that  wants  depth,  is  full  of  iflands,  flioals  and  rocks,  and  n-here  fl.-«rms 
are  more  frequent  and  more  dreadiul  than  oji  tlxe  ocean.  It  is  neceflary  to 
^  Y  y  4  anchor 
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aoehor  every  night  on  the  fpot  where  they  come  to  ;  and  on  the  mod  mod-j 
erate  days  a  pilot  muft  go  to  found  the  way^for  the  fhip.  After  having  furi 
jiiounted  thefe  difEculties,  the  fljips  are  obliged,  at  the  diftance  of  three 
leagues  from  the  town,  to  put  their  goods  on  board  fome  light  veflel,  and 
to  go  and  refit,  a/id  to  wait  for  their  cargoes  at  Incunado  de  Barragan, 
fituated  feven  or  eight  leagues  below. 

Inhabitants.]  As  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  country,  from 
the  beft  information  that  can  be  obtained,  there  are  not  more  than  ico,coo, 
including  Spaniards,  Indians,  Negroes,  apd  the  mixed  blood  or  Creoles. 
'The  Spaniards  exhibit  much  the  fame  charafler  here  as  in  the  other  king- 
doms already  defcribed. 

General  Observations.]  It  is  a  circumftance  well  known  to  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  South  America,  that  long  ago  thq 
Jefuits  introduced  themleives  into  this  country,  andmade  great  efforts  to 
civilize  and  Chrifttanize  the  natives.  Their  condudt  and  inftitutions 
open  an  abundant  fource  of  reflection.  We  are  naturally  led  to  inquire 
what  could  induce  them  to  abandon  the  feat  of  eafe  and  tranquillity  ;  to 
traverfe  immenfe  deferts  ;  to  climb  the  craggy  cliffs  of  lofty  mountains  j 
to  plunge  into  deep  and  miry  f\vamps  ;  to  fubjed  themfelves  to  hunger,  tq 
thirft,  to  danger  and  mifery  of  every  kind  5  furrounded  by  fierce  and  un- 
known favages,  whofe  charadters  they  were  unacquainted  with,  and  whofe 
fufpicions  might  have  armed  thern  v/ith  vengeance  in  an  inflant ;  who  nei- 
ther knew  nor  cared  to  know  the  errand  on  which  thefe  miffionaries  came  j 
whofe  manner  of  life  was  independent,  and  v/hofe  minds  difdained  the  bur- 
dens of  civilized  life  :  I  fay,  we  wifh  to  know  what  powerful  motives  could 
have  inclined  thefe  miflionaries  to  leave  fociety,  and  encounter  all  thefe 
dangers.  Was  it  the  love  of  riches,  a  thirfl  for  glory,  or  the  good  of  maji- 
Und,  that  influenced  their  condud  ?  or  were  they  influenced  by  a  blind 
and  mifguided  fuperlBtion  ?  Whatever  may  have  been  their  motives,  if', 
Jiiftory  fpeaks  the  truth,  they  have  really  made  the  inhabitants  of  this  part 
pf  the  new  world  more  virtuous,  more  civil,  and  more  happy. 


Portuguefe  America. 


BRAZIL. 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles. 
Length    2,500!     ,  f  the  Equator  and  35"  S.  la 

Breadth      700  J      ^  ^V^en    "^  ^^o  ^^^^^^0  ^  jg^gj^^j 


S.  lat. 
e. 


•r,  T     TJ  OUNDED  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amazon 

Boundaries. J       |-s       j    l     a  v      •    /-»     '  i  1       '    jl 

-'      JLI   and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  north  ;   and  by 

the  fame  ocean  on  the  eaft  ;  on  the  fouih,  by  the  river  Plata  ;  on  the  weft^ 
py  morafles,  lakes,  torrents,  rivers  and  mountains  ;  which  feparate  it  froni 
Amazonia,  and  the  Spanifh  poffcflions.     On  the  coall  are  thiee  fnial| 

illands, 
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ifland*,  where  fliips  touch  for  provifions  on  their  voyage  to  the  South  Sea^, 
viz.   Fernando,  St.  Barbaro,  and  St.  Cathtvinc's. 

Bavs,  Harbours  and  Rivers.]  Thefe  arc  the  harbours  of  Panam- 
buco,  All  Saints,  Rio  Janeiro,  the  port  of  St.  Vincent,  the  harbour  or 
"Gabriel,  and  the  Port  of  St.  Salvador.  There  is  a  great  number  of  nobl(^ 
ftreams,  which  unite  with  the  rivers  Amazon  and  Plata  ;  befide  others 
which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Climate,  Soil  and  Productions.]       The  climate  of  Brazil  haj 
been  defcribed  by  two  eminent  naturalifts,  Pifo  and  Mar;;rave,  who  ob- 
ferved  it  with  philofophical  accuracy,  to  be  temperate  and  mild,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  Africa.    They  aicribe  this  chiefly  to  the  refreihing  wmd, 
which  blows  continually  from  the  fea.    The  air  is  not  only  cool,  but  chilly 
through  the  night,  fo  that  the  natives  kindle  a  fire  every  evening  in  their 
huts.      As  the  rivers  in  this  country  annually  overflow  their  banks,  and 
leave  a  fort  of  llime  upon  the  lands,  the  foil  here  mufl  be  in  many  places 
amazingly  rich  ;   and  this  correfponds  with  the  beft  information  upon  the 
fubjed.     The  vegetable  produftions  are  Indian  corn,  lugar  canes,  tobacco, 
indigo,  liides,  ipecacuana,  balfam,  Brazil  wood,  which  is  of  a  red  colour,  hard 
end  dry,  and  is  chiefly  ufed  in  dying,  but  not  the  red  of  the  be  ft  kind. 
Here  is  alfo  the  j'ellow  fuftic,  of  ufe  in  dying  yellow ;  and  a  beautiful  piece  of 
fpeckled  wood,  made  ufe  of  in  cabinet  work.     Here  are  fiv  difl^crent  forts 
of  palm  trees,  iome  curious  ebony,  and  a  great  variety  of  cotton  trees.   This 
country  abounds  in  horned  cattle,  which  are  hunted  for  their  hides  onlv, 
20,000  being  fent  annually  into  Europe.     There  is  alfo  a  plenty  of  deer, 
hares  and  other  game.     Amongft  the  wild  beads  found  here,  are  tvgers, 
porcupines,  janouveras,  and  a  fierce  animal,  lomcwhat  like  a  greyhound  ; 
nionkies,   floths  and  the  topiraflbu,  a  creature  between  a  bull  and  an  aA, 
but  without  horns  and  entirely  harmlefs  ;  the  flofh  is  very  good,  and  has 
the  flavour  of  beef.    There  is  a  numbcrlefs  variety  of  fowl,  wild  and  tame, 
in  this  country.     Among  thefe  are  turkies,  fine  white  hens  and  ducks. 
The  remarkable  birds  are  the  humming  bird  ;  the  lankima,  fcmetimcs  call- 
ed die  unicorn  bird,  from  its  having  a  horn  two  or  three  inches  long  grow* 
ing  out  of  its  forehead  ;  the  guira  famous  for  often  changing  its  colnnr, 
being  firft  black,  then  afh  coloured,  next  white,  afterwards  fcirlet,  and  lai"^ 
of  all  crimfon  ;  which  colours  grov/  richer  and  deeper  the  longer  the  bird 
lives.      Among  the  abundance  of  fiflj  with  which  the  fear.,  lake?  and  rivers 
of  this  country  are  ftored,  is  the  globe  fifh,  (o  call'.d  from  its  form,  which 
is  fo  befet  with  fpincs  like  a  hedge-hog,  that  it  bids  defiance  to  all  filh  of 
pre)'.      But  the  moft  remarkable  creature  is  the  fca-bladder,  fo  c-illcd  be- 
caufe  it  greatly  refembUs  one,  and  fwims  on  the  furface  of  the  waves ;  the 
icfide  is  filled  with  air,  except  a  fmall  quantity  of  water,  that  fcrves  to 
poifc  it.     The  fkin  is  very  thin  and  tranfparent,  and,  like  a  bubble  raifed 
jn  the  water,  reflet^s  all  the  colours  of  the  flcy.     Brazil  breeds  a  great 
variety  of  ferpent<  and  venomous  creatures;  among  which  are  the  Indian 
falamander,  a  four-legged  infe<ft,  the  (ting  of  which  is  mortal  ;  the  ibivi- 
boca,  a  fpecies  of  ferpont  about  feven  yards  long,  and  hr.lf  a  yard  in  cir- 
cumference, whofe  poifon  is  inftantaneouflv  fatal  ;  tbe  rattle  fnake,  which 
there  attams  an  enormous  fize  ;  the  liboyd  or  roc-buck  fnake,  which  au- 
thors inform  us  is  capable  of  fwaliowing  a  roc-buck  whole  with  its  horns, 
being  between  twenty  and  thirty  tcet  in  length  and  two  yards  in  circum- 
ference. 
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ference.     Befides  thofe,  there  are  many  other  infeds  and  ferpents  of  a  dan- 
gerous and  venomous  nature. 

Commerce  and  Chief  Towns.]  The  trade  of  Brazil  is  very 
great,  and  increafes  eveiy  year;  which  is  the  lefs  furprifmg,  as  ths 
Portuguefe  have  opportunities  of  fupplying  themfelves  with  flaves 
for  their  feveral  works,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  any  other  Euro- 
pean power  that  has  fettlements  in  America  ;  they  being  almoft  the 
only  European  nation  that  has  eftabliilied  confiderable  colonies  in 
Africa,  and  from  whence  they  import  as  many  as  40^000  negroes  an- 
nually. The  exports  of  Brazil  are,  diamonds,  fugar,  tobacco,  hides, 
crugs  and  medicines  ;  and  they  receive  in  return,  woollen  goods  of 
all  kinds,  linens,  laces,  filks,  hats,  lead,  tin,  pewter,  copper,  iron, 
beef,  and  cheefc.  They  alfo  receive  f?-om  Madeira  a  great  quantity 
of  wine,  vinegar,  and  brandy  ;  and  from  Azores,  25,000/.  worth  of 
other  liquors. 

vSt.  Salvador  is  the  capital  of  Brazil.  This  city,  which  has  a 
noble,  fpacious,  and  commodious  harboitr,  is  built  on  a  high  and  ^ 
fteep  rock,  liaving  the  fea  upon  one  fide,  a  lake  forming  a  crefccnt  on 
the  otiier.  The  liluation  makes  it  in  a  manner  impregnnble  by  nature  ; 
and  they  have  befides  added  to  it  very  ftrong  fortifications.  It  is 
populous,  magnificent,  and  beyond  comparifon  tke  moft  gay  and  op- 
ulent in  all  Brazil. 

St.  Sebadian,  by  others  called  Rio  Janeiro,  (lands  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  harbour  of  the  latter  name,  in  a  low  fituation,  and  almoft  fur- 
rounded  by  hills,  which,  by  retarding  the  circulation  of  the  air,  ren- 
ders the  place  very  unfalutary  to  European  conftitutions.  Its  extent 
is  very  confiderable,  being  from  eaft  to  weft  about  four  miles  in  length, 
and  from  north  to  fouth  about  tv\-0  miles  in  breadth.  The  ftreets, 
(for  there  are  no  fquares)  are  very  regular  and  uniform,  interfering 
each  other  at  right  angles  :  they  are  well  paved,  aboimd  in  fliops  of 
every  kind,  and  are  compofed  of  houfes  equally  well  built,  and  adapt- 
.ed  to  the  climate.  In  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  oppofite  to  the  beach, 
(lands  the  palace  of  the  viceroy  ;  it  is  a  large,  long  and  narrow  build- 
ing, without  any  attradlion  from  its  exterior  appearance,  but  contains 
vwithin  afucceilion  of  fpacious  and  noble  apartments.  The  ftreets 
are  not  only  fpacious  and  convenient,  but  remarkable  for  their  clean- 
linefs,  many  of  them  containing  ranges  of  fhops  and  warehoufes  that 
vould  do  credit  to  the  cities  of  Europe.  There  is  a  cuftom  here, 
v'hich  appears  to  be  worthy  of  imitation  in  all  places  of  confiderable 
I'adc  ami  commerce,  that  all  perfons  of  the  ftme  profeflion  occupy 
the  faniL.-  ftrcet  or  diltriift  ;  and  a  deviation  from  this  rule  is  very  rare- 
ly known  in  this  city.  The  population  of  this  place,  judging  from  its  ex- 
tent, may  bo  200,000  fouls.  The  peojiile,  who  are  Roman  Cathoitrs, 
are  very  much  attaclicd  to  the  ceremonials  of  their  religion,  which 
they  obferve  with  extreme  fuperllition.  The  churches  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  fitted  up  with  oftentatious  finery.  On  the  feftivai  of 
tiicir  patrons,  thefe  edifices  are  richly  adorned  and  beautifn]*;/  illumi- 
nated.  Near  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  on  a  command'ng  iminence, 
there  is  a  public  obfervatory  farniihed  with  an  aftronomital  appa- 
ratus. 

The 
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The  inhabitants  are  very  oftentalious  in  their  drefs,  and  every  rank 
of  people  are  in  the  habit  of  conlidering  fwords  as  elTfini.il  to  their 
public  appearance  ;  even  children  are  nr^t  confidered  as  exempt  fioni 
this  ornamental  weapon.  The  drefs  of  the  ladies  bears  a  near  refcni- 
blance  to  that  of  European  women,  except  in  the  decoration  of  tlie 
head.  Their  hair  is  fmoothed  back  in  the  front,  and  adorned  with 
artificial  flowers,  beads  and  feathers,  fantaUically  arranged  ;  behind, 
it  falls  down  in  a  variety  of  plaited  tre/l'es,  intermixed  with  riljbons  of 
various  colours,  each  trefs  terminating  in  a  rofe  made  of  ribbon. 
They  alfo  wear  a  large  mantle  of  filk,  hanging  loofely  behind  in  tiie 
form  of  a  train,  which  is  borne  by  one  fervant,  while  another  hc^lds 
an  umbrella  to  Ihade  the  face  of  his  millrefs  from  the  fun.  Tiie  fe- 
males of  Brazil  are  generally  of  a  pale  complexion,  but  have  a  cci  tain 
delicacy  of  feature  which  rendeis  them  very  pleahng  objc('ls  ;  and  the 
aifability  of  their  manners  heightens  the  agreeablencfs  of  their  per- 
fonal  attractions. 

The  trade  of  this  place  is  very  confjderable,  and  the  fource  of  great 
wealth  to  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  to  the  mother  country.  The  va- 
rious articles  which  are  exported  from  hence,  are  the  ran\e  as  thc^fe 
produced  in  other  parts  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlcments  in  Bra/.il.  The 
ivharves  are  very  large  and  peculiarly  commodious.  The  rice.oJ  which 
great  quantities  are  exported  from  tjiis  fettlement,  is  contained  in  un- 
drefled  bullocks'  Ijides. 

On  the  nortMvell  fide  of  the  town  there  is  a  llupendous  aquedu>S 
which  is  an  obje(51  of  uncommon  curiofity.  It  is  in  the  form  ot  a 
bridge,  contains  eighty  arches,  and,  in  fome  parts,  is  at  lealt  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  is  feen,  in  fome  points  of  view,  with 
peculiar  effect,  rifing  gradually  above  the  loftieft  buildings  of  the  city. 
This  immenfe  chain  of  arches  ftretches  acrofs  a  valley,  and  unites  the 
hills  that  form  it.  The  objed  for  which  it  was  e;e(fted  is  completely 
anfwered,  as  it  conveys  water  from  perennial  fprings,  at  the  diitame 
of  five  miles,  into  the  town,  where,  by  means  oi'  leaden  pipes,  it  is  cun- 
duded  to  a  large  and  elegant  refervoir  at  the  beach,  oppolite  to  the 
Viceroy's  palace.  This  water  is  of  the  beft  quality,  and  is  widial  fo 
very  abundant,  as  not  only  to  aiford  an  adequate  fupply  for  all  tlii 
wants  of  rhe  inhabitants,  but  to  furniih  the  Ihips  that  come  inio  the 
harbour  with  this  neccffary  element. 

The  military  eftablifliment  at  Rio  Janeiro  is  on  a  very  refpectablc 
footing.  The  foldiers  are  not  only  well  clothed  and  difciplincd,  but 
are  allowed  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  citi/cns.  It  feems  to  be  a 
policy  of  the  Portuguefe  government,  and  a  very  wife  one  it  is,  to 
render  the  fituation  of  the  Ibldieiy  in  their  American  fettlement^ 
comfortable  in  itfclf  and  refpedable  in  its  character.  Tims  the  loy. 
alty  and  zeal  of  the  foldiers  are  happily  fecured  in  a  fituation  io  im- 
portant from  its  yalue,  and  where  vigilance  and  fidelity  in  lliole  who 
guard  it  become  more -neceffary  in  propoition  to  its  remotcnti'^  from 
the  mother  country.  The  number  of  troops  ir.  1<^  Janeiro,  intluding 
cavalry  and  infantry,  amount  to  20,000  men  ;  artd  die  rnili:ia  are,  at 
lead,  double  that  number.  At  the  fame  time  the  place  Is  admirably 
fortihed,  both  bv  arc  and  nature.  It  is  f.tuatcd  about  two  miies  from 
the  mouth  of  tlie  bay,  and  is  defended  by  nine  ftrong  tons  vrcU  lup- 
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plied  with  artillery  and  fulEcient  garrifons.  There  are  alfo  two 
Imall  illands  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  one  at  the  entrance,  called 
Santa  Cruz  Fort,  and  another  at  a  fmall  di  (lance,  which  ftill  add  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  fituation,  and  the  difficulty  of  attacking  it  with 
advantage.* 

Mines.]  There  are  gold  mines  in  many  parts  of  this  country, 
which  have  been  wrought  with  confuierable  profit  to  government. 
The  extraction  of  gold  is  neither  very  laborious  nor  dangerous  in  Bra- 
zil. It  is  fometinies  on  -the  furface  of  the  f(Hl,  and  this  is  the  pureft 
^ind,  and  at  other  times  it  is  neceiTary  to  dig  for  it  i8  or  20  feet,  but 
leldom  lower.  it  is  found  in  larger  pieces  upon  the  mountains  and 
barren  rocks  than  in  the  vallies  or  on  the  borders  of  the  river.  Every 
man  who  difcovers  a  mine,  muft  give  notice  of  it  to  the  government. 
1(  the  vein  be  thought  of  little  coiifequence  by  perfons  appointed  to 
examine  it,  it  is  iUways  given  up  to  the  public.  If  it  be  declared  to 
be  a  rich  vein,  the  government  referve  a  portion  of  it  to  themfelves. 
Another  Ihare  is  given. to  the  commandant  ;  a  third  to  the  intendant  ; 
and  two  fliares  are  fecured  to  the  difcoverev.  The  mines  are  obliged 
to  deliver  to  the  king  of  Portugal  a  fifth  part  of  all  the  gold  which  is 
extra<fted.  There  are  alfo  many  diamond  mines,  which  have  been 
difcovered  in  this  coimtry  .;  tliey  are  of  all -colours  and  alfo  of  every 
Ihade.  The  diamond  has  the  red  of  tlie  ruby,  the  orange  of  the  hya- 
cinth, the  blue  of  the  fapphire,  and  the  green  of  the  emerald.  The  laft 
is  the  mod  fcarce  and  deareft  when  it  is  of  a  beautiful  tint.  Tranf- 
p-arency  and  clearncfs  ai-e  die  aiatural  effential  properties  of  the  dia- 
mond. 

Natives.]  The  native  Brazilians  are  about  tlie  fi7^  of  the  Euro- 
peans, but  not  fo  (lout.  They  are  fubjed  to  fewer  diHempers,  and  are 
long  lived.  They  wear  no  clothing  ;  the  women  wear  their  hair  ex- 
tremely long,  the  men  cut  their's  fhort ;  the  women  wear  bracelets  of 
bones  of  a  beautiful  white,  the  men  necklaces  of  the  fame  ;  the  women 
paint  their  faces,  and  the  men  their  bodies.  The  food  of  the  Brazil- 
ians is  very  fimple  ;  they  live  upon  flicll  fiOi  by  the  fea  fide  ;  along 
the  rivers  by  rilhing,  and  in  the  forells  by  hunting  ;  and  when  thefe 
fail,  they  live  upon  cafTava  and  other  roots.  They  are  extremely  fond 
of  dancing  and  other  amufements  ;  and  thefe  anmfcments  are  not  in- 
terrupted by  the  worOiip  of  a  Supreme  Being,  for  it  is  faidthey  know 
of  none  ;  nor  is  th-eiir  tranqnil'ity  diflurbed  by  the  dread  of  a  future 
ihtte,  of  which  they  have  no  idea.  They  have,  however,  their  magi- 
cians, who,  by  (Irange  contortions,  fo  far  work  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
people,  as  to  throw  them  into  violent  convulfions.  If  the  impoflurcs 
of  thefe  ntagioi<ins  are  dete<fled,  they  arc  immediately  ])ut  to  death, 
which  ic)-vcs  in  fome  meafure  to  check  th-e  fpirit  of  deceit.  Every 
Brazili.m  takc5  as  many  wives  as  h'^  choofcs,  and  puts  them  away  wlicn 
he  gets  tiled  <>f  them.  When  the  women  lie  in,  they  keep  their  bed 
but  a  day  or  f>.vo  ;  then  the  mother,  hanging  the  child  to  her  neck  in 
a  cotton  An  I,  relurns  to  her  utiial  occupation,  without  any  kind  of 
inconvenieiKe.  Travellers  are  received  wi'h  di.Q:inguiihed  marks  of 
civility  by  the  native  Brazilians.  Wherever  they  go  they  are  furround- 
ed  with  women,  v.'ho  wafli  their  feet,  and  welcome  them  with  the  moll 
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©Wrging  expreflions.  But  it  would  be  an  unp;udonaljlc  alTronl,  if 
they  Ihould  leave  the  family  wliere  they  were  firlt  entertained,  in  hope  v 
of  better  accommodation  in  another.  Some  of  tliefe  virtues,  howevc^r 
were  more  applicable  to  thele  natives,  before  they  were  corrupted  by 
an  intercourfe  with  Europeans. 

Religion. 3  Though  the  king  of  Portugal,  as  grand  mafler  of 
the  order  of  Chrift,  be  folely  in  poHefllon  of  the  titles ;  and  thougli 
the  produce  ot  the  cruliide  belongs  entirely  to  him  ;  yet  in  lliis  ex- 
tenfive  country,  fix  biflioprics  have  been  fuccefflvely  foudided, 
which  acknowledge  for  their  fuperior  the  archbiihop  of  liohia,  eftab- 
liflied  in  the  year  1552.  The  fortunate  prelates,  mod  of  them  Euro- 
peans, who  fill  thefe  honourable  fees,  live  in  a  very  commodious 
manner,  upon  the  emoluments  attached  to  the  fundion  of  their  niinif- 
try,  and  upon  a  penfion  of  jo/.  and  from  that  to  1250/.  granted  tui 
them  by  the  government.  Amoug  the  uiferior  clergy,  none  but  the 
miihonaries,  who  are  fettled  in  the  Indian  villages,  are  paid  ;  but  tlic 
others  tind  fufficient  refources  among  the  fuperltitious  people,  whom 
they  are  to  edify^  to  inltru^t,  and  tu  comfort.  Befides  an  annual 
tribute,  paid  by  every  family  to  the  clergyman,  he  is  entitled  to  two 
(hillings  for  every  birth,  for  every  wedding,  and  every  burial. 
Though  there  be  not  abfoluiely  an  inquiliiion  in  Bnizil,  yet  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country  are  not  protected  from  the  outrages  of  that  barbai- 
rous  inftitution. 

Government.]  The  government  of  Brazil  is  in  the  viceroy, 
who  has  two  councils  ;.  one  for  criminal,  the  other  for  civil  affairs,  in 
both  of  which  he  prefides ;  but  there  is  no  part  of  Uie  world  where 
die  lawyers  are  more  corrupt,  or  the  chicanery  of  their  profefllon 
more  pradifed. 

Only  half  of  the  16  Captainries,  into  which  this  country  is  divided^ 
belong  to  the  crown  ;  the  rell  being  fiefs  made  over  to  fome  of  tlic 
nobility,  in  reward  of  their  extraordinary  fervices,  who  do  little  more 
than  acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  the  king  of  Portugal. 

History,  &c.]  The  Portuguefe  difcovered  this  country  in  the 
year  1500,  but  did  not  plant  it  till  the  yeai-  1549,  when  they  took 
poffeffion  of  All  Saints  Bay,  and  built  the  city  of  St.  Salvador,  which 
is  now  the  refidence  of  the  viceroy  and  archbiihop.  The  Dutch  in- 
vaded Brazil  in  1623,  and  fiibdued  the  nortliern  provinces  ;  but 
the  Portuguefe  agreed",  in  )66i,  to  pay  the  Dutch  eight  tons  of  gold 
to  rehnquifh  their  interelf  in  this  country,  which  was  accepted,  and  the 
Portuguefe  remained  in  peaceable  polLillon  of  all  Brazil  till  about  die 
end  of  1762,  when  the  Spanilh  governor  of  Buennos  Ayres,  hearing 
of  a  war  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  took,  after  a  nionth's  liege,  tiie: 
Portuguefe  frontier  fortrefs,  calhd  St..  Sacrament;  but  by  the  treat/ 
of  peace  it  w.Vb  reftored. 

Fcench. 
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French    America. 


CAYENNE. 

JLJ  Ocean  ;  loath,  by  Amazonia ;  and  welt,  by 
Guiana  or  Surrinam.  It  extends  240  miles  along  the  coaft  of  Gui- 
ana, and  nearly  300  miles  within  land  ;  lying  between  the  equator  and 
the  5th  degree  north  latitude. 

Climate,  Soil  and  Produce.]  The  land  along  the  coaft  is  low, 
jnarfhy  and  very  fubjeift  to  iniindations  during  the  rainy  fealbns,  from" 
the  multitude  of  rivers  which  ruih  down  from  the  mountains  with 
great  impetuofity.  Here  the  atmofphere  is  very  hot,  moift  and  un- 
whnlefome,  efpecially  where  the  woods  are  not  cleared  away  ;  but  on 
the  higher  parts  where  the  trees  are  cut  down,  and  the  ground  laid 
out  in  plantations,  the  air  is  more  healthy  and  the  heat  greatly  miti- 
gated by  the  fea  breezes.  The  foil  in  many  parts  is  very  fertile,  pro- 
ducing fugar,  tobacdo,  Indi&n  corn,  fruits  and  other  neceffaries  of 
life. 

General  Observations.]  The  French  have  taken  pofleflion 
of  an  ifland,  upon  this  coaft,  called  alfo  Cayenne.  It  is  about  30  miles 
In  circumference,  and  is  very  unhealthy  ;  but  having  fome  good  har- 
bours, they  have  here  fome  fettlements,  which  raife  fugar,  coffee, 
and  fome  other  kinds  of  produce.  The  French  eftablifhed  themfelves 
here,  in  1635;  but  they  afterwards  abandoned  the  ifland,  and  the 
Englifh  took  pofTeffion  of  it.  Soon  after,  the  French  returned  and 
drove  out  the  Englifh  ;  but  were  expelled  in  their  turn  by  the  Dutch,- 
who  kept  their  conqueft  but  a  fiiort  time,  apd  then  were  fubdued  by 
the  French,  who  ftill  keep  pofleflion  of  it.  The  whole  of  Cayenne 
is  an  inconfiderable  province,  and  therefore  very  little  is  related 
of  it. 
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THE  only  province  belonging  to  the  £)utch  on  the  continent  of 
America,  is  bounded  north,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  eaft,  by 
Cayenne  ;  fouih,  by  unexplored  country  ;  weft,  by  Oronoko,  a  Spati- 
ilh  fettlement.  It  lies  between  5°  and  ']°  N.  lat.  extending  along  the 
coaft  from  the  mouth  of  tht  Oronoko  river  to  the  river  Marowyne.* 

It 


an    a 
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Wlien  Admiial  Rodnev,  in  17R0,  captured  tliefe  fettlement?,  he  faid  they  v-'erf 
acquifition  to  the  Bhtifti   empire,  of  more  value,   than    all    their    Weft  India 
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It  Is  divided  into  three  dillincft  governments,  viz. 

SuRRiNAMi  CEssKc^i'iiBO  and 

BeRBISCH,  (^Df.MERARA.  • 

The  two  laft  named  are  two  diftriifls,  forming  one  government. 
Rivers.]  A  number  of  fine  rivers,  pais  through  this  country,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Elfeqn^bo  Surrinam,  Demerara  Berhircii  and 
Canya.  EfTequebo  is  2  i  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  more  than 
300  miles  in  length.  Surrinam  is  a  beautiful  river,  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  wide,  navig^able  for  the  largell  veifels  i  2  miles,  and  for  fmaller 
veflels  60  or  70  miles  further.  Its  banks,  quite  to  the  water's  edge, 
are  covered  with  evergreen  mangrove  trees,  which  render  the  paflage 
up  this  river  very  delightful.  T!ie  Dcmarara  is  about  2  miles  wide 
at  its  mouth  oppofite  the  Fort,  but  12  miles  above  it  narrows  to  tlie 
width  of  a  little  more  than  a  mile.  Its  courie  is  from  fouih  to  nortli. 
The  entrance  is  obftrutSed  by  a  mud  bank,  on  which, at  the  highell  tides, 
there  are  not  more  than  24  feet  water.  The  difference  between  high 
and  low  water  mark  is  from  10  to  12  feet.  This  river  is  naviga- 
ble, for  veifels  that  can  pafs  the  bar,  upwards  of  200  miles.  The 
Fort  (lands  on  the  eaft  bank  of  the  river,  at  its  mouth  ;  and  is  fo  con- 
ftrudted  that,  if  well  fupplied  with  men  and  ammunition,  it  would  effec- 
tually guard  its  entrance.  About  a  mile  and  an  hall  above  this  fort, 
on  the  fame  fide  of  the  river,  is  fituated  the  town,  called  Stafbroec!;^ 
which  is  the  feat  of  government  and  the  depofitory  for  the  records. 
The  Ration  for  the  fhipping  extends  from  the  fort  to  about  two  miles 
above  the  town.     They  anchor  in  a  line  from  two  to  four  abreaft. 

Climate.1  In  the  months  of  September,  0(5tober,  and  Novem- 
ber the  climate  is  unhealthy,  particularly  to  ftrangers.  The  common 
difeafes  are  putrid  and  other  fevers,  the  dry  belly  ache,  and  the  dropfy. 
An  hundred  miles  back  from  the  fea,  you  come  to  quite  a  different  foiU 
a  hilly  country,  a  pure,  dr}-,  wholefome  air,  where  a  fire  fometimes 
would  not  be  difagreeable.  Along  tlie  fea-coart,  the  water  is  brack- 
ifh  and  unwholefome,  and  the  air  damp  and  fultry.  The  thermometer 
ranges  from  75°  to  90°  through  the  year.  A  northeaft  breeze  never 
f^iils  to  blow  from  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  through  the  day, 
in  the  hotted  feafons.  As  the  days  and  nights,  throughout  the  year, 
are  very  nearly  of  equal  length,  the  air  can  never  become  extremely 
heated,  nor  the  inhabitants  fb  greatly  incommoded  by  the  heat,  as  thofe 
who  live  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  equator.  The  feafons  were 
formerly  divided  regular^into  rainy  and  dry  ;  but  of  late  years  fo 
much  dependence  cannot  V  placed  upon  theni,  owing  probably  to  the 
country's  being  more  cleared,  by  whicii  means  a  free  paiT.ige  is  opened 
for  the  air  and  vapours. 

Water.]  The  water  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  rivers  is  braokifh,  and 
unfit  for  ufe  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  make  ule  of  lain  w>.ttT, 
which  is  here  uncommonly  fwcet  and  good.  It  is  caught  in  cifiei  ns,  placed 
under  ground,  and  before  drinking,  is  fet  in  inrge  earthen  pocs  to  fettle,  by 
which  means  it  becomes  very  clear  and  whokfcme.  Thfie  v;iltLrns-  arc 
fo  large  and  numerous,  that  v»'ater  is  feldoni  fcarce. 

Chi  if 
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Chie^f    Towns,    PopuLAfioN,")       Paramaribo,  fituated  on  Surrinam 

Customs  anD  Character.*  J  river,  4  leagues  from  the  fea,  N. 
lat.  6"  W.  Ion.  55°  from  London,  is  the  principal  town  in  the  Diftri«5l 
of  Surrinam.  It  contains  about  2,000  whitts,  one  half  of  whom  are  Jews, 
and  8,000  flaves.  The  howfes  are  principally  of  wood  ;  fome  few  have 
glals  windows,  but  generally  they  liave  wooden  fhutters.  The  ftreets  ar*; 
fpacious  and  Ilraight,  and  planted  ort  each  fide  wiih  orange  or  tamarind 
tices. 

About  fcventy  miles  from  the  fea,  on  the  fame  river,  is  a  village  of 
about  40  or  50  houfcs,  inhabited  by  Jev/s.  This  village  and  the  town 
above  mentioned,  with  the  intervening  plantations,  contain  all  the  in* 
h:ibitants  in  this  colony,  which  amount  to  3,200  whites,  and  43,000 
flaves.  The  buildings  on  the  plantations  are  many  of  them  coftly, 
convenient  and  aity-  The  country  around  is  thinly  inhabited  with  the 
native  Indians,  a  harmlefs  friendly  people.  They  are,  in  general,  of  a  fhori 
ftature,  but  remarkably  well  made;  of  a  light  copper  colour,  Ilraight  black 
hair,  without  beards,  high  cheek  bones,  and  brosd  fliouldcrs.  In  their 
ears,  nofes  and  hair,  the  women  wear  ornaments  of  filver,  &c.  Both  mert 
and  women  go  naked.  One  nation  or  tribe  of  them  tie  the  lower  part  of 
the  leg  of  the  female  children,  when  young,  with  a  cord  bound  very  tight 
for^he  breadth  of  6  inches  about  the  ancle,  which  cord  is  never  aftervv'ards 
taken  off  but  to  put  on  a  new  one;  by  which  means  the  flelh,  which 
Ihould  otherwife  grow  on  that  part  of  the  leg,  increafes  the  calf  to  a  great 
fize,  and  leaves  the  bone  below  nearly  bare.  This,  though  it  muft  render* 
them  very  weak,  is  reckoned  a  great  beauty  by  them.  The  language  of 
the  Indians  appears  to  be  very  ioft.  They  are  mortal  enemies  to  every 
kind  of  labour  ;  but  nevertheiefs  manufacture  a  few  articles,  fuch  as  ver^ 
fine  cotton  hammocks,  earthen  water-pots,  baflvcts,  a  red  or  yellow  dye 
called  Roucau,  and  fome  other  trifles,  all  which  they  bring  to  town  and 
exchange  for  fuch  articles  as  they  need. 

They  paint  themfelves  red,  and  fome  are  curioufly  figured  tX'ith  Mack. 
Their  food  confifls  chiefly  of  fifh  and  crabs,  and  caffava,  of  which  they 
plant  great  quantities,  and  this  is  almoll  the  only  article  they  cultivate.- 
They  cannot  be  faid  to  be  abfolutely  wandering  tribes,  but  their  huts  being 
merely  a  few  crofs  flicks,  covered  with  branches,  fo  as  to  defend  then* 
from  the  lain  and  fun,  they  frequently  quit  tlreir  habitations,  if  they  fee 
occafion,  and  eflablifli  them  eliewhere.  They  do  not  fhun  the  whites^ 
and  have  been  ferviceable  againll  the  runaway  negroes. 

Dr.  Bancroft  obferves,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Dutch  Guiana  arc  either 
■whites,  blacks,  or  the  reddilh  brown  aboriginal  natives.  The  promifcu- 
ous  inr.ercourfc  of  thefc  ditferent  people  have  generated  feveral  intermedi- 
ate call?,  whofe  colours  depend  on  their  degree  of  confanguinity  to  either 
whites,  blacks,  negroes,  or  Indiana. 

Soil,  Produciions,  Trade,  &c.]  Through  the  whole  country 
rnns  a  ridge  of  oyfter  fhells,  nearly  parallel  to  the  coall,  but  three  or  four 
Icagufis  f.om  it,  of  a  confiderable  breadth,  and  from  fo\ir  to  eight  feet  dee», 
compofed  of  rticUs  exadly  of  the  fiime  nature  as  thofe  which  form  the 
prcfcnt  coafl.    From  tliis  and  other  circumlUnces,  there  is  great  realsn  w 

believe 

•  This  and  the  thref  foUowing  beads,  relate  chiefly  to  the  Diftrifl  of  Surriram, 
ar.d  the  information  is  derived  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Apthorp  to  his  father  iij  Boi- 
toi:,  at.d  pubhlhed  lO  the  Collcttiwns  of  the  Hiltorisal  Society. 
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tteliete  that  the  land,  from  that  diflance  from  the  fca,  h  a'l  rrTu  LwJ; 
refcued  trom  the  fea,  either  by  fome  revolution  in  natufe,  or  other  unknown 
caufe. 

On  each  fide  of  the  rivers  and  creeks  are  fituatcd  the  Plantation";; 
containing  from  500  to  2,000  acres  each,  in  number  about  550  ih  the 
whole  colony,  producing  at  prefent  annually  about  ii),ooo  hhds.  offu^ar,' 
1 2,ooo,ooolb.  coffee,  ycojooolb;  cocoa,  850<ooGlb.  cottoti  :  all  which 
articles  (cotton  excepted)  have  fallen  off  within  15  year?,  at  Icill  one-third; 
owing  to  bad  management,  both  here  and  in  Holland,  and  to  other  Caufc. 
Of  the  proprietors  of  thefe  plantations,  not  above  80  reud^  here.  The 
fug'ar  plantations  have  many  of  them  water  mills,  v/hich  being  much  more 
proStable  than  others,  and  the  fituation  of  the  co'ony  admittina  of  them, 
will  probably  become  general ;  of  the  reft,  fothe  are  »^orked  by  mules, 
others  by  cattle,  but,  from  the  lownefs  of  the  country,  none  by  the  wind; 
The  eftaces  are  for  the  greateft  part  rnortgagcd  fof  a:s  much  or  more  than 
they  are  worth,  which  greatly  difcouragcs  any  improvenlents  which  might 
otherwife  be  made;  Was  it  not  for  the  unfortunate  fituation  of  the  colony 
in  this  and  in  other  refpedts,  it  is  certainly  capable  of  being  broupht  to  -i 
great  height  of  improvement ;  dyes,  gurus,  oils,  plafits  for  medicinal  pur-' 
pofes,  &c.  might,  and  undoubtedly  will,  at  fome  future  period,  be  found  in 
abimdance.  Rum  might  be  diftillcd  here  ;  indigo,  ginger,  rice,  tobacco; 
have  been  and  may  be  farther  cultivated  ;  and  many  fether  articles.  In 
the  woods  are  found  many  kinds  of  good  and  durable  timber;  and  fome 
woods  for  ornamental  purpofes,  particularly  a  kind  of  mahogany  called 
topic.  The  foil  is  perhaps  as  rich  and  as  Itixuriant  as  any  in  the  world  ; 
it  is  generally  a  rich,  fat  clayey  earth,  lying  in  fome  places  above  the 
level  of  the  rivers  at  high  water,  (which  rifes  about  8  f&°t)  and  in  molt 
places  below  it.  Whenever,  from  a  continued  courfe  of  cultivation  for 
many  years,  a  piece  of  land  becomes  impoverilhed  (for  manure  is  not 
known  here)  it  is  laid  under  water  for  a  ce'^tain  number  of  years,  and 
thereby  regains  its  fertility,  and  in  the  mean  time  a  new  piece  of  wood  land 
is  cleared.  This  country  has  never  experienced  thofe  dreadful  fcourges 
of  the  Weft  Indies,  hurricanes;  and  droughts,  from  the  lownefs  of  the 
land,  it  has  not  to  fear  ;  nor  has  the  produce  ever  been  deftroycd  by  in- 
fers or  by  the  blaft.  In  ftiort,  this  colony,  by  proper  management,  mi.  ht 
become  equal  to  Jamaica,  or  any  other.  Land  is  not  wanting  ;  it  is  finely 
interfcifted  by  noble  rivers,  and  abundant  creeks  ;  the  foil  ii  of  the  belt 
kind,  it  is  well  fituated,  and  the  climate  is  not  very  unhealthy,  and  is 
growing  better,  and  will  continue  fo  to  do  the  more  the  country  is  cleared 
of  its  woods,  and  cultivated. 

Animals,  Fish,  Serpents,  &c.]  The  ritcrs  abound  with  fifli* 
fome  of  which  are  good  ;  at  certain  fcafons  of  the  year  there  is  plenty  of 
turtle.  The  woods  abound  with  plenty  of  deer,  hares,  and  rabbits,  a 
kind  of  bufFaloe,  and  two  fpecies  of  wild  hogS,  oric  of  which  (die  peccary)* 
is  remarkable  for  having  its  navel  on  the  back. 

The  woods  are  infefted  with  feveral  fpecies  of  tygefs,  but  with  no 
other  ravenous  or  dangerous  animals.  The  rivers  are  rendered  dan- 
gerous by  alligators  from  four  to  feven  feet  lofig,  and  a  man  was  a  Ihort 
time  fince  cruflied  between  the  jaws  of  a  fifti,  but  its  name  is  not  known. 
Scorpions  and  tarantulas  are  found  here  of  a  large  lize  and  great  venom,- 
and  other  infcfts  without  number,  fome  of  them  very  dangerous  aod 
Z  z  troublefumc' 
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troublefome.  The  torporific  eel  alfo,  the  touch  of  which,  by  means  of 
the  bare  hand  or  any  condudlor,  has  the  effeft  of  a  ftrong  eledtrical  fhock. 
Serpents  alfo,  fome  of  which  are  venomous,  and  others,  as  has  been  afTerted 
by  many  credible  perfons,  are  from  25  to  50  feet  long.  In  the  woods  are 
monkies,  the  floth,  and  parrots  in  all  their  varieties ;  alfo  fome  birds  c-f 
beautiful  plumage,  among  others  the  flamingo,  but  few  or  no  finging  birds. 

Military  Strength,  Government,  ficcj  The  river  Surrinam  i» 
guarded  by  a  fort  and  two  redoubts  at  the  entrance,  and  a  fort  at  Parama- 
ribo, but  none  of  them  of  any  ftrength,  fo  that  one  or  two  frigates  would' 
be  fufficient  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  the  whole  colony  ;  and  ncvetf 
was  there  a  people  who  more  ardently  wiflied  for  a  change  of  government 
than  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  do  at  this  time.  The  many  grievances- 
they  labour  under,  and  the  immenfe  burthen  of  taxes,  which  almoft  threat- 
en the  ruin  of  the  colony,  make  them  in  fome  meafure  excufable  in  their 
general  defire  to  change  the  Dutch  for  a  Britifhor  French  government.. 
The  colony  is  not  immediately  under  the  ftates  general,  but  under  a  com- 
pany in  Holland,  called  the  DiredVorsof  Surrinam,  (a  company  firft  form- 
ed by  the  ftates  general,  but  now  fupplying  its  own  vacancies)  by  whom". 
are  appointed  the  governor  and  all  the  principal  officers  both  civil  anc^ 
military.  The  interior  government  confifts  of  a  governor  and  a  fupreme 
and  inferior  council,  the  members  of  the  latter  are  chofen  by  the  governor 
from  a  double  nomination  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  thofe  of  the 
former  in  the  fame  manner.  By  thefe  powers,  and  by  a  magiftrate  pre.- 
fiding  over  all  criminal  affairs,  juftice  is  executed  and  laws  are  enade4 
neceflary  for  the  interior  government  of  the  colony;  thofe  of"  a  more 
general  and  public  nature  are  enadted  by  the  diredlors,  and  require  no 
approbation  here  by  the  court- 

The  colony  is  guarded  farther  by  about  r,6oo  regular  troops  paid  by 
the  diredtors.  Thefe  troops,  together  with  a  corps  of  about  250  free 
negroes,  paid  by  tlie  court  here,  and  another  fmall  corps  of  chafleurs,  and 
fo  many  flaves  as  the  court  thinks  fit  to  order  from  the  planters  from  time. 
to  time,  arc  difperfed  at  polls  placed  at  proper  diftances  on-  a  Cordort 
furrounding  the  colony  on  the  land  fide,  in  order,  as  far  as  poflible,  to 
defend  the  diftant  plantations  and  the  colony  in  general  from  the  attacks 
of  feveral  dangerous  gangs  of  runaway  Haves, <which,  from  very  fmall  begin- 
nings have,  from  the  natural  prolificacy  of  the  negro  race,  and  the  contin-. 
ual  addition  of  frefli  fugitives,  become  fo  formidable  as  to  have  coft  the 
country  very  great  fums  of  money,  and  much  lofs  of  men,  v.'itliout  being 
able  to  do  thefe  negroes  any  effeftual  injury^ 

DEMARARA    DISTRICT.* 
THIS  Diftrift,  which,  together  with  EfTequebo,  form  one  government, 
djerives  its  name  from  the  river  which  pafTes  through  it,  already  dcfcribed. 
It  extends  along  the  fea-coaft   from  Abary  Creek,   about  66   miles  to 
BoerafTirie  Creek. 

From  Abary  Creek  to  Demarara  river,  a  diftance  of  about  45  miles 
otfea-coaft,  the  planters  attend  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  Their 
eftatcs  arc  regularly  laid  out  in  lots  along  tlie  fea  fliore,  called  facades, 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile    wide,   and  extending  ^  of  a  mile  back  into 

the 

*  T!ic  following  account  of  this  Diftrift  was  very  lately  furniOied^the  author  by  an 
tateiJigent,  refpcdahle  andobligiog  gentleman,  Mr.  Oaljr,  an  inhabitant  of  Demarara, 
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the  country  ;  thefe  lots  arc  fappofed  to  contain  sjoacrts  each,  and,  \vhcn 
fully  cuitivatcd,  it  is  cuftomary  for  the  proprietor  to  obtain  a  fimih^r  tr;.dt,' 
back  of  the  fidl:,  which,  when  planed,  another  is  piocured,  and  fo  on,  in 
progrodioni  Thefe  lots  will  contain  120,000  cotton  trees  cuch,  which 
average  annually  half  a  pound  a  tree.  A  plantation,  that  has  a  flave  to 
1000  trees  is  confidcred  28  well  flocked.  It  is  found  that  the  Cotton  tree 
does  not  thrive  far  back  from  the  fca,  the  fea  vapour  being  found,  from 
experience,  necefiar)-  to  an  advantageous  burrting  of  the  pods.  Thp  fliorcs 
of  the  rivers  and  creeks  are  chiefly  planted  with  coffee  to  the  diltance  of 
about  30  miles  from  the  fca :  thence  50  miles  further  up,  tlie  foil  having 
at  this  diftance,  become  more  ftift  and  clayey,  the  fugar  cane  is  molUy 
cultivated.  Beyond  tliis  (though  formerly  attempted  to  be  cultivated) 
tl^.e  fined  kinds  of  wood,  for  building,  farniture,  Sec.  are  cut. 

Demarara  river  is  yearly  vifited  by  40.  or  50  large  fhips  froni  HoUand,- 
who  often  make  two  voyages  in  a  yedr,  befides  up^ivards  of  250  Imatlcr 
Vcffels,  under  the  Dutch  and  other  flags. 

Demarara  and  EiTetjuebo  together  contain  abbat  3,000  v.lritcs  zrA 
40,000  flaves; 

E/Tequebo  and  Demarara  are  fubje'ft  to  the  fame  governor,  and  the 
fame  court  of  po!icc,  bat  each  has  a  feparate  court  of  juiHce.  The  gov- 
ernor is  the  executive,  and  he  h  aflifted  in  all  matters  rcfpeifting  the  police, 
by  a  council,  ccnfiO-ing  of  a  fifcal  (who,  as  is  alfo  the  governor,  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  mother  country)  and  four  other  peffons,  who  deliberate, 
and  muft,  if  required,  give  in  writing  their  fentimcnts,  on  fuch  fubje(fts  only 
as  the  governor  (who  alone  may  fuggeft  matters  for  deliberation)  pleafes 
to  lay  before  them»  He  may  di/feut  from  their  opinion,  if  difpofed  to 
take  the  refponfibility  upon  himfelf. 

Criminal  snd  civil  caufes  are  decided  by  a  council  of  7  ;^enibers,  oi 
which  the  government  and  fifcal  for  the  time  are,  ex  oficus,  members.  The 
four  perfons  to  complete  tlie  court  of  police,  and  the  5  members,  who 
conftitute  the  civil  and  criminal  juftice,  are  appointed  by  what  is  called  .1 
College,  or  court  o(  c/jooprs  or  ele<5lors,  confifting  of  7  perfons  who  hold 
their  office  for  life.  All  peifons  pofiefTmg  25  fkves  have  a  voice  in  lup- 
plying  a  vacancy  among  the  eledlors. 

Were  the  council,  in  the  firft  inftance,  chofen  by  the  people,  inflead  of 
being  intermediately  chofen  by  electors,  it  might  abridge  the  power  ot  thi 
governor,  and  prevent  many  abufes,  and  would  bg  more  confonant  to  re- 
publican principles. 

History.]  This  colony  was  firft  pofieffed  by  the  French  as  early 
23  the  year  163c  or  40,  and  was  r.bandcned  by  them  on  account  of  its 
unhealthy  climate.  In  the  year  1650  it  was  taken  up  by  fomc  Engliili- 
men,  and  in  1662  a  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  11.  About  this  time 
^t  was  confiderably  augmented  by  the  fettlemcnt  of  a  number  of  Jews,  who 
had  been  driven  out  of  Cayenne  and  the  Brazils,  whofe  defcendants  (with 
other  Jews)  cornjiofi;  at  prefent  one  half  of  the  white  inhabitaiits  of  the 
colony,  Snd  are  allowed  great  privileges.  In  1667  it  was  taken  by  th? 
Dutch,  and  the  Englilh  having  got  pofiefiion  about  the  fame  time  of  the 
then  Dutch  colony  of  New  York,  each  party  retained  its  conqueft,  the 
Englilh  planters  mo(t  of  them  retired  to  Jamaica,  leaving  their  flaves  be- 
hind them,  whofc  langaage  is  ftill  EngHfli,  bui  fo  cornivted  as'  not  to  be 
Tinderflood  at  firll  by  an  iF>nglilhman. 

Z  z  2  Aborigbil 
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Aboriginal  America, 

©r  that  Part  which  the  Aborlginai.  Indians  poflefa. 


AMAZONIA. 

Situation  an-d  Extent. 

Mile  J. 

tengdi  1400  7-   V  .  ,  f  the  Equator  and  20' 

Breadth     900  3  \      South  latitude. 


Boundaries 


-j-TlOUNDED  north,  by  Terra  Firma  and  Guiana  ;■ 
*-'X3  e^ftj  by  Brazil ;  fbuth,  by  Paraguay  ;  and  weft,  by 
Peru. 

Rivers..]]'  The  river  Amazon  Is  the  largeft  in  the  known  worlch 
This  river,  fo  famous  for  the  length  of  its  courfe,  that  great  vaflal  of  the 
fea,  to  which  it  brings  the  tribute  it  has  received  from  fo  many  of  its  own 
vafTals,  feems  to  be  produced'  by  innunrerable  torrents,  v;hich  ruih  down 
with  amazing  impetuoflty  Aonr  the  eafternr  declivity  of  the  Andes,  and 
unite  in  a  fpacious-  plain  to  form  tkia  tmmenfe  river.  In  its  progrefs  of 
3,300  miles,  it  receives  the  waters  of  a' prodigious  number  of  rivers,  fome 
of  which  come  from  far,,  and'  are  very  broad  and  deep.  Pt  is  interfperfed 
with  an  infinite  number  of  iflands,  which  are  too  often  overflowed  to  ad- 
mit of  culture.  It  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Oeean  under  die  Equator,  and 
is  there  15a  miles  broad. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  PRODUCTroNS.J  The  air  is  cooler  in  this  coun- 
try than  could  be  expciSied,  conHdeiing  it  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the 
torrid  zone.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  heavy  rains  which  occafion  the 
xivers  to  overflow  their  banks  one  half  of  the  year,  and  partly  to  the  cloud- 
inefs  of  the  weather,  which  obfcures  the  fun  great  part  of  the  time  he  is 
above  the  horizon.  During  the  rainy  feafons,  the  country  is  fubjed  to 
dreadful  ftorms  of  thunder  and  lightning. 

The  foil  is  extremely  fertile,  producing  cocoa  nuts,  pine  apples,  banan> 
as,  plaintains,.and  a  great  variety  of  tropical  fruity;  cedar,  redwood,  pak^ 
ebony,  logwood,  and  many  other  forts  of  dying  wood  ;  together  with  to- 
bacco, fugar  canes,  cotton,,  potatoes,  balfam,  honey,  Sec.  The  wo  ids. 
abound  with  tygers,  wild  boars,  buffalocj,  deer  and'game  of  various  kinds;. 
The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  fifh.  Htre  are  alfo  fea  cows  and  tur- 
tles ;  but  the  crocodiles  and  water  ferpents  render  fifliing  a  dangerous  em? 
ployment. 

W0MEN.3  As  early  as  the  time  of  Hfercules  and  The/feus,  the  Greeks 
had  imagined  the  exiftence  of  a  nation  of  Amazons  ;  wirfi  this  fable  they 
embelliihed  the  hiftory  of  all  their  heroes,  not  excepting  that  of  Alexan- 
der ;  and  the  Spaniards,  infatuated  with  this  dream  of  antiquity,  tranH- 
ferisd  it  to  America.  They  reported  that  a  republic  of  female  warriors 
a<ftuallv  exifted  in  America,  who  did  not  live  in  fociety  with  men,  and 
only  admitted  them  once  a  year  for  the  purpofe  of  procreation.     To  give 

the- 
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t^.c  more  credit  to  this  romantic  ftory,  it  was  reported,  not  without  rea- 
fon,  that  the  women  in  America  were  all  fo  unhappy,  and  were  treated 
with  fuch  contempt  and  inhumanity  by  the  men,  that  many  of  them  had 
ajjrccd  to  fliake  otF  the  yoke  of  their  tyrants.  It  was  further  faid,  that 
bu.ing  accuftomed  to  follow  themen  into  the forefts,  and  to  carry  their  pro- 
vilions  and  baggage  when  they  went  out  to  'fight  or  to  hunt,  they  mufl 
necelFarily  have  been  inured  to  hardfhips,  and  -rendered  capable  of  form- 
ing fo  bold  a  ref'jlution.  Since  this  Uory  has  been  propagated,  infinite 
piiins  have  been  taken  to  find  out  the  truth  of  it,  but  no  traces  could  ever 
be  difcoveicd. 

Nati V  £  s.]  Th(^e  natives,  lik-e  all  the  other  Americans,  are  of  a  good 
(lature,  have  handiome  features,  long  black  hair,  and  copper  complexions. 
They  arc  faid  to  have  a  tall:e  for  the  imitative  arts,  ofpecially  painting 
and  fculpture  ;  and  make  good  mechanics.  Their  cordage  is  made  of 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  their -fails  of  cotton,  their  hatchets  oftortoife  lhe41s 
or  bard  ftones,  heir  chiflels,  plains  and.  wimbl-es,  of  the  horns  and  teeth 
at'  wild  hearts ;  and  their  canoes  are  irccs  hollowed.  They  fpin  and 
Weave  cotton  cloth  ;  and  build  their  houfes  with  wood  and  tlay,  and 
tfcatch  them  -vvirh  reeds.  Then"  acms  in  general  arc  darts  and  javelins, 
bows  and  arrows,  with  t:irgets  of  cane  or  filh  flcins.  The  fcveral  nations 
are  governed  by  their  chiefs  or  cachiques ;  it  being  obfervable  that  the 
monarchical  foiiu  of  gosemmeRt  has  prevailed  almoft  univerfally,  both 
among-the  ancient  and  modern  barbarians,  doubtiefs,  on  account  of  its  re- 
quiring a  much  lefs  refined  policy  than  the  republican  fyllem.  The  rega- 
lia which  diftinguilh  the  chiefs  are  a  crown  of  parrots'  feathers,  a  chain  of 
tygcrs'  teeth  or  claws,  which  hang?  rAund  the  waift,  and  a  wooden  fword. 

General  Observations.]  The  mind  of  a  good  man  is  pleafed 
with  the  refledtion,  that  any  part  of  South  America  has  efcaped  the  rava- 
ges of  European  conquerors.  This  country  has  hitherto  remained  un- 
iubdued.  The  original  inhabitants  enjoy  their  native  freedom  and  inde- 
j)endencj. 


PATAGONIA. 

I 

-Sjtuat.ion  and  Extent. 
Miles. 

Length  1 100  j  ^^^^,^^^^  X      0  and  J4°  South  latn.ude. 
J3readth  350  j  |^  ^-^  -^^     . 

•D  T   T>  OUNDED  north,  by  Chili  and  Paraguay  ;  eaft. 

Boundaries.]   ^  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  fouth,  bythe  Straits  of 
"Magellan  ;  weft,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Climate,  Soil  and  Produce,]  The  climate  is  faid  to  be  much 
colder  in  this  country,  than  in  the  north,  under  the  fame  parallels  of  lati- 
■tudc;  which  is  imputed  to  its  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Andes,  which 
pafs  through  it,  being  covered  with  eternal  fnow.  It  is  almolt  impofEble 
to  fay  wiKit  the  foil  would  produce,  as  it  is  not  at  all  cultivated  by  the  na- 
tives. The  northern  parts  arc  covered  with  wood,  among  which  is  an 
inexhau.fliblu  land  of  large  timber  j  but  towards  theiouUi  it  is  faid  there  is 
Zzs  ^ 
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not  a  fingle  tree  large  enough  to  be  of  ufe  to  mechanics.  There  are,  how- 
.ever,  good  paftures,  which  feed  incredible  numbers  of  horned  cattle  and 
Korfes,  firft  carried  there  by  the  Spaniaids,  aixd  now  increafed  in  an  ama^ 
zing  degree. 

iNHAEiTAN^TS.]  Patfigonia  is  inhabited  by  a  variety  of  Indian  tribes, 
among  which  are  the  Patagons,  from  whom  the  country  takes  its  name  ; 
the  Pampas  and  the  Coffores.  They  all  live  upon  fifh  and  game,  and  what 
the  earth  produces  fpontaneoufly.  Their  huts  are  thatched,  and,  not-. 
withftanding  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  they  wear  no  other  clothes  than  3 
mantle  made  of  feal  flcin,  or  the  flcin  of  fome  beaft,  and  that  they  throw 
off  when  they  are  in  aftion.  They  are  exceedingly  hardy,  brave  and 
ailive,  making  ufe  of  their  arms,  which  are  bows  and  arrows  headed  with 
flints,  with  amazing  dexterity, 

Magellan,  who  iirft  difc-overed  the  ftraits  which  bear  his  name,  and  af- 
^er^liira  Commodore  Biron,  have  reported,  that  there  exifts,  in  thefe  rer 
gions,  a  race  of  giants  ;  but  others,  who  have  failed  this  v/ay,  contradift 
the  report.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  .conclude  that  this  ftory  is  like  that 
of  the  female  republic  of  Amazons. 

The  Spaniards  once  bnijt  a  fort  upon  the  ftraits,  and  left  a  garrifon  in 
it  to  prevent  any  other  European  nation  paffing  that  way  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  ;  but  moft  of  the  men  periflied  by  hunger,  whence  the  place  obr 
tained  the  name  of  Port  Famine  ;  and  fmce  that  fatal  event,  no  natiori 
has  attem.ptcd  to  plant  colonies  in  Patagonia.  As  to  the  religion  or  gov- 
ernment of  thefe  favages,  we  have  no  certain  information.  Some  have  re- 
ported, that  thefe  people  believe  in  invifibje  powers,  both  good  and  evil  5 
and  that  they  pay  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  one,  and  deprecate  tlie  wrath 
and  vengeance  of  the  other. 

General  Observations  ,uroN  South  America. 

We  have  now  traverfed  the  feverai  provinces  of  that  extenfive  region, 
which  is  comprehended  between  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien  and  the  fifty-fourth 
deforce  of  S.  latitude.  We  have  taken  a  curfory  view  of  the  rivers,  the 
foif,  the  climate,  tlie  productions,  the  commerce,  the  inhabitants.  Sec.  It 
only  remains  uow,  tliat  we  {hculd  make  fuch  other  obfervations  as  natural- 
ly occur  upon  the  fubjeft. 

The  hitlovv  of  Columbus,  together  with  his  bold  and  adventurous  ac- 
tions in  the  difcovery  of  this  country,  are  fufficiently  known  to  all  who 
have  r;aid  any  attention  to  hiftory.  His  elevated  mind  fuggefted  to  him  ideas 
Superior  to  thofe  of  any  other  man  of  his  age,  and  his  afpirir-g  genius  prompt- 
ed him  to  make  greater  and  more  noble  efforts  for  new  difcoveries.  He 
croffed  the  extenfive  Atlantic,  and  brought  to  view  a  world  unheal  d  oi  by 
the  people  of  the  ancient  hemifphere.  This  excited  an  enterpriling,  ava- 
ricious f}'irit  among  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  ;  and  they  fiocked  to  Ame- 
rica for  the  purpofes  of  carnage  and  plunder.  Accordingly,  a  fcene  of 
barbarity  has  been  z&.ed,  of  which  South  America  has  been  the  principal 
theatre,  which  (hocks  the  human  mind  and  almoll  flaggers  belief.  No 
fooner  had  the  Spaniards  fet  foot  upon  the  American  continent,  than  they 
laid  claim  to  the  foil,  to  the  mines,  and  to  tlie  fervices  of  tlie  natives, 
wherever  they  came.  Countries  were  invaded,  kingdoms  were  overturned, 
innocence  was  attacked,  and  happinefs  had  no  afylum.  Defpotifm  and 
cruelty  with  all  their  terrible  fcourges  attended  their  advances  in  every 
part      They  went  forth,  they  conquered,  they  ravaged,  they'  dtilroyed.. 
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No  deceit,  no  cruelty  was  too  great  to  be  made  ufe  of,  to  fatisfy  their  ava- 
rice. Juftice  was  difregarded,  and  mercy  formed  no  part  of  the  charatJler 
of  thefe  inhuman  conquerors.  They  were  intent  only  on  the  profecution 
of  fchemes  moft  degrading  and  moft  'fcandalous  to  tlie  human  charafter. 
In  South  America,  the  kingdoms  of  Terra  Firma,  of  Peru,  of  Chili,  (jf 
Paraguay,  of  Brazil  and  of  Guiana  fucceflively  fell  a  facrifice  to  their  vi- 
cious ambition.  The  hiftory  of  their  feveral  redu<Stions  is  too  lengthy  to 
be  inferted  in  a  work  of  this  kind.*  Let  us  then  turn  from  thefe  diftref- 
ling  fcenes — let  us  leave  the  political  world,  where  nothing  but  fpeftacles 
of  horror  are  prefented  to  our  view  ;  where  fcenes  of  blood  and  carnage 
diftrad  the  imagination  ;  where  the  avarice,  injudice  and  inhumanity  df 
men  furnifh  nothing  but  uneafy  fenfations — let  us  leave  thefe,  I  fay,  and  en- 
ter the  natural  world,  whofe  laws  are  conftant  and  uniform,  and  where 
beautiful,  grand  and  fubltme  objects  continually  prefent  themfelves  to 
our  view. 

We  have  already  given  a  defcription  of  thofe  beautiful  and  fpaclous  riv- 
ers which  every  where  interfed  this  country ;  the  next  thing  that  will 
engage  our  attention  is  that  immenfe  chain  of  mountains,  which  runs  from 
one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other.  At  fight  of  thefe  enormous  mailes, 
^which  rife  to  fuch  prodigious  heights  above  the  humble  furface  of  the 
earth,  where  almoft  all  mankind  have  fixed  their  refidence ;  of  thole 
mafles,  which  in  one  part  are  crowned  with  impenetrable  and  ancient 
forells,  that  have  never  .refounded  with  the  ftroke  of  the  hatchet,  and  in 
another,  raife  their  towering  tops  and  flop  the  clouds  in  their  courfe,  while 
in  other  parts  they  keep  the  traveller  at  a  dilbnce  from  their  fummits, 
either  by  ramparts  of  ice  that  furround  them,  or  from  vollies  of  flame 
ifl!uing  forth  from  the  frightful  and  yawning  caverns ;  maffes  giving  rife  to 
impetuous  torrents  defcending  v/ith  dreadful  noife  from  their  open  fides,  to 
rivers,  fountains,  and  boiling  fprings  :  at  thefe  appearances,  I  fay,  every 
beholder  is  "fixed  in  aftonilhment. 

The  height  of  the  moft  elevated  point  in  the  Pyrenees  is,  according  to 
Mr.  CaiTini,  6,6:\.6  feet.  The  height  of  the  mountain  Gemmi,  in  the 
canton  of  Berne,  is  io,ilo  feet.  The  height  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe 
is  13,178  feet.  The  height  of  the  Chimborazo,  the  moft  elevated  point 
of  the  Andes,  is  20,280  feet.  Upon  comparifon,  the  higheft  part  of  the 
Andes  is  7,102  feet  higher  than  the  Peak  of  TenerifTe,  the  nxoft  elevated 
mountain  known  in  the  ancient  hemifphere. 


"Z  z  4 

*  The  reader  will  find  thS^eft  hiftory  of  thefe  traglcil  fccr.K  in  Dr.  Robei:fjn'« 
Kiftory  of  South  America. 
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Weft    India    Iflands. 


ETWEEN  North  and  South  Ame|-ica,  lie  a  multitude  of  iflands, 
which  are  called  the  Weft  Indies,  and  Avhich,  fuch  as  are  worth 
cultivation,  now  belong  to  five  European  powers,  as,  Great  Britain,  Spaiiij 
France,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  as  follows  :*■ 

The  British  claim 

Jamaica,  St.  Vincent, 

'Barbadoes,  Nevis, 

St.  Chriftopher-s,  Montferrat, 

Antigua,  Barbuda, 

Grenada,  and  the  Grena-  Anguilla, 

dines,  Bermudas, 

Dominica,  The  Bahama  Iflands.    . 

Sp^iw  claims 
Cuba,  Trinidad, 

Part  of  St.  Donjingo,  or  Margaretta, 

Hifpaniola,f  Juan  Fernandes,  in  the  Pacific 

Porto  Rico,  Ocean. 

The  French  clain^ 
Part  of  St.  Domingo,  St.  Bartholomew,  Defeada 

Martinico,  ,  and  Marigalante, 

Guadaloupe,  Tobago, 

St.  Lucia,  tA_ 

The  DyxcH,  claim 
The  Iiiands  of  St.  Eu-  CuraiToi;,  or  Curacoa, 

ftatia,  Saba. 

Denmark  claims 
The  Iflands  of  St.  QlJfe,  St,  Thomas,  and  St.  John's. 

The  climate  in  all  the  Weft  India  iflands  is  nearly  the  fame,  allowing 
for  thefe  accidental  differences  which  the  feveral  litiiations  and  qualities 
of  the  lands  themfclvcs  produce.  As  they  lie  within  the  tropics,  and  the 
fun  goes  quite  over  their  heads,  paffing  beyond  them  to  the  north, 
and  never  returning  farther  fropi  any  of  them  tl^an  about  30  degrees  to 
the  fouth,  they  would  be  continually  fubjctfled  to  an  extreme  and  intoler- 
able heat,  if  the  trade  winds,  rifing  gradually  as  the  fun  gathers  ftrength, 
did  not  blow  in  upon  them  from  the  fea,  and  rpfrefli  the  air  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  to  enable  them  to  attend  their  concerns  even  under  the  meridian 
fun.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  night  advances,  a  breeze  begins  to  be  per- 
ceived, 

♦  The  idands  were  diftiibuted  among  thefe  powers  of  Europe  as  above  .nenlioned, 
before  tlic  prcfent  European  war,  in  the  courfe  of  which  Ibme  changes  have  taken 
place,  and  probably  more  will  take  place  this  fuinmer.     But  as  peace  may  poflibly 
reftore  them  to  tlieir  former  ftate,  we  have  thought  beft  not  to  notice  alterations. 
'    t  This  part  of  the  ifland  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  1795. 
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7.5o  WEST     INDIES, 

Weft    India    Illands. 


BETWEEN  North  and  South  Ameiica,  lie  a  multitude  of  iflands^ 
which  are  called  the  Weft  Indies,  and  which,  fuch  as  are  worth 
cultivation,  now  belong  to  five  European  powers,  as,  Great  Britain,  Spainj 
France,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  as  follows  :* 

The  British  claim 

Jamaica^,  St.  Vincent, 

"Barbadoes,  Nevis, 

St.  Chriftopher-s,  Montferrat, 

Antigua,  Barbuda, 

Grenada,  and  the  Grena-  Anguilla, 

<iines,  Bermudas, 

Dominica,  The  Bahama  Iflands.    . 

Spaui  claims 
Cuba,  Trinidad, 

Part  of  St.  DonjIngQ,  or  Margaretta, 

Hifpaniola,f  Juan  Fernandes,  in  the  Pacific 

Porto  Rico,  Ocean. 

The  French  claim 
Part  of  St.  Domingo,  St.  Bartholomew,  Defeada 

Martinico,  ,  and  Marigalante, 

Guadaloupe,  Tobago, 

St.  Lucia,  f^_ 

The  DvTCH.  claim 
The  Iiiands  of  St.  Eu-  CuraiToi;,  or  Curacoa, 

ftatia,  .  Saba. 

r^  ,. 

Denmark  claims 
The  Iflands  of  St.  Q^,  St,  Thomas,  and  St.  John's. 

The  climate  in  all  the  Weft  India  iflands  is  nearly  the  fame,  allowing 
for  thefe  accidental  differences  which  the  feveral  iitiiations  and  qualities 
of  the  lands  themfelvcs  produce.  As  they  lie  within  the  tropics,  and  the 
fun  goes  quite  over  their  heads,  palling  beyond  them  to  the  north, 
and^never  returning  farther  from  any  of  them  t}>an  about  30  degrees  to 
the  fouth,  they  would  be  continually  fubjcifled  to  an  extreme  and  intoler- 
able heat,  if  the  trade  winds,  rifing  gradually  as  the  fun  gathers  ftrength, 
did  not  blow  in  upon  them  from  the  fea,  and  rgfrefh  the  air  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  to  enable  them  to  attend  their  concerns  even  under  the  meridian 
fun.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  night  advances,  a  breeze  begins  to  be  per- 
ceived, 

*  The  iflands  were  diftiibuted  among  thefe  powers  of  Europe  as  above  inentionetJt 
before  ilit  prcfent  European  war,  in  the  courfe  of  which  Ibme  changes  liave  taken 
place,  and  probably  more  will  take  place  this  fuinmer.  But  as  peace  may  poffibiy 
reliore  them  to  their  former  ftatc,  we  have  thought  beft  not  to  notice  alterations. 

t  This  part  of  the  ifland  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  1795. 
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cslved,  which  blows  fmartly  from  the  land,  as  it  were  from  the  centre,  to- 
vards  the  fea,  to  all  points  of  the  compafs  at  once. 

By  the  fame  remarkable  providence  in  the  difpofing  of  things,  it  is  that 
>yhen  the  fun  has  made  a  great  progrefs  towards  the  tropic  of  cancer,  and 
becomes  in  a  manner  vertical,  he  draws  after  him  fuch  a  vaft  body  of  clouds 
which  Ihield  them  from  his  dired  beams  ;  and  diiTolving  into  rain,  cool  the 
air,  and.refrelh  the  country,  thirfty  with  the  long  drought,  which  commou- 
ly  prevails  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  latter  end  of  May. 

The  rains  in  the  Weft  Indies  are  like  iioods  of  water,  poured  from  the 
clouds  with  prodigious  impetuofity  ;  the  rivers  fuddcnly  rile  ;  new  rivers 
and  lakes  arc  formed,  and  in  a  ihort  time  all  the  low  country  is  under  wa- 
ter.* Hence  it  is,  that  the  rivers  which  have  their  finirce  within  the  trop- 
ics, fwell  and  overflow  their  banks  at  a  certain  feafon  ;  but  fo  miilnkcn  were 
the  ancients  in  their  idea  of  the  torrid  zone,  tiiat  liiey  iraaomcd  it  to  be 
dried  and  Icorched  up  with  a  continual  and  feiAwi^  heat,  md  to  bo  for 
that  reafon  uninhabitable  ;  when,  in  reality,  foine  of  the  laigcll  rivers  of 
the  world  have  their  courfe  within  its  limits,  and  the  moitl  --e  is  one  of 
the  greateft  inconveniences  of  the  climate  in  feveral  places. 

The  rains  make  the  only  diftindion  of  feafons  in  the  Well  Ind  ;  th^ 
tfees  are  green  the  whole  year  round  ;  they  have  no  cold,  no  l\  i,  no 
fnows,  and  but  rarely  fome  hail  ;  the  ftorms  of  hail  arc,  however,  \  •  vio- 
lent when  they  happen,  and  the  hailftones  very  great  and  heavy.  Whether 
it  be  owing  to  this  moifture,  which  alone  does  not  fecm  to  be  a  fufficient 
caufe,  or  to  a  greater  quantity  of  a  fulphureous  acid,  which  predoniinaits 
in  the  air  of  this  country,  metals  of  all  kinds  that  are  fubjecfl  to  the  action 
of  fuch  caufes  ruft  and  canker  in  a  very  fliort  time  ;  and  this  caufe,  per- 
haps, as  much  as  the  heat  itfelf,  contributes  to  make  the  climate  of  the  Weft 
Indies  unfriendly  and  unpleafant  to  an  European  conllitution. 

It  is  in  the  rainy  feafon  (principally  in  the  month  ot  Auguft,  more  rarely 
in  July  and  September)  that  they  are  aflauhed  by  hurricanes,  the  moft  ter- 
rible calamity  to  which  they  are  fubje«ft  (as  well  as  the  people  in  the  E.ift 
Indies)  from  the  climate  ;  this  deftroys  at  a  ftroke,  the  labours  of  many 
years,  and  proftrates  the  moft  exalted  hopes  of  the  planter,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  thinks  himieif  out  of  danger.  It  is  a  fudden  and  violent 
ftorm  of  wind,  rain,  thunder  and  lightning,  attended  with  a  furious  fwell- 
in"  of  the  feas,  and  fometimes  with  an  earthquake  ;  in  Ihort,  with  every 
circumftance  which  the  elements  can  alFemble,  that  is  terrible  and  deilr-c- 
tive.  Firft,  they  fee  as  a  prelude  to  the  enfuing  bavock,  whole  fields  of 
fiigar  canes  whirled  into  the  air,  and  fcattcred  over  tlie  face  of  the  country. 
The  rtrongeft  trees  of  the  foreft  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  driven  about 
like  ftubble  ;  their  windmills  are  fwcpt  away  in  a  moment ;  their  irtenlilr, 
the  fixtures,  die  ponderous  copper  boilers,  and  ftitls  of  fcvcrrti  hundred 
Veight  are  wrenched  from  the  ground,  and  battered  to  nieces  ;  their  hou- 
fes  are  no  protection  ;  the  roofs  are  torn  off  at  one  blall ;  whilft  the  rain, 
M/hkh  in  an  hour  raifes  the  water  to  five  feet,  rullics  in  upon  them  with  an 
iirefiftible  violence. 

Tlie  grand  ftaple  commodity  of  the  Weft  Indies  is  fugar  ;  this  commod- 
it>'  was  not  at  all  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  though  it  v.  as  made 
in  China,  in  very  eiirly  times,  from  whence  was  derived  the  firft  knowl- 
edge of  it ;  but  the  Fortuguefc  were  the  firft  who  cultivated  it  in  America, 

and 
•  See  Wafer's  journey  acrofs  the  lilhuus  of  Dari^n. 
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and  brought  it  into  requeft,  as  one  of  the  materials  of  a  very  univerfal  lux- 
ury in  Europe.  It  is  not  determined  whether  the  cane,  from  which  tliis 
fubflance  is  taken,  be  a  native  of  America,  or  brought  thither  to  their  col- 
ony of  Brazil,  by  the  Portuguefe,  from  India  and  the  coaft  of  Africa  ; 
but,  however  that  matter  may  be,  in  the  beginning  they  made  the  mo/t,  as 
as  they  ftill  do  the  beft,  fugars  which  come  to  market  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  The  juice  within  the  fugar  cane  is  the  moft  lively  fweet  in  nature  ; 
which,  fucked  raw,  has  proved  extremely  nutritive  and  wholefome.  From 
the  molafies,  rum  is  diftilled,  and  from  the  fcummin^s  of  the  fugar  a  mean- 
er fpirit  is  procured.  The  tops  of  the  canes,  and  the  leaves  which  grow 
upon  the  jointSj  make  a  very  good  provender  for  their  cattle  ;  and  the  ref- 
ufe  of-the  cane,  after  grinding,  ferves  for  fire  ;  fo  that  no  part  of  this  ex- 
cellent plant  is  without  its  ufe. 

They  compute  that,  when  things  are  well  managed,  the  rum  and  mo- 
lafles  pay  the  charges  wi.ii>e  plantation,  and  the  fugars  are  clear  gain.  How- 
■ever,  a  man  cannot  begin  a  fugar  plantation  of  any  confequence,  not  to 
mention  the  purchafe  of  the  land,  which  is  very  high,  under  a  capital  of 
at  leaft  5,000!. 

The  quantity  of  rum  and  raolalTes  exported  from  all  the  Britifh  Weft 
India  iflands,  in  1787,  1788  and  1789,  to  all  parts,  was,  accurately,  as 
follows  : 

,  Gallons.  Gallons. 

z  787  Rum     5,496,  T  47  of  which  1 ,660, 155  came  to  the  United  States. 
MolalTes     30,580 

1788  Rum     6,770,332 
Molafies     28,812 

1789  Rum     9,492,177 
Molaflos     21,192 

The  negroes  in  the  plantations  are  fubfifted  at  a  very  eafy  rate.  This 
is  generally  by  allotting  to  each  family  of  them  a  fmall  portion  of  land,  and 
allowing  them  two  days  in  the  week,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  cultivate 
it  ;  fome  are  fubflfted  in  this  manner,  but  others  find  then-  negroes  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  Guinea  ^r  Indian  corn,  and  to  fome  a  fait  herring,  or  a 
fmall  portion  of  bacon  or  fait  pork,  a  day.  All  the  reft  of  the  charge  con- 
fifts  in  a  cap,  a  fiiirt,  a  pair  of  breeches,  and  a  blanket  ;  and  the  profit  of 
their  labour  yields  10  or  12I.  annually.  The  price  of  men  negroes,  upon  their 
fiift  arrival,  is  from  30  to  36I.  women  and  grown  boys  5q/i  lefs  ;  but  fuch 
negro  families  as  are  acquainted  M'ith  the  bulmefs  of  the  illands,  generally 
■bring  above  /|ol.  upon  an  average  one  with  another  ;  and  there  are  iuftan- 
ccs  of  afingle  negro  man,  expert  in  the  bulincfs,  bringing  an  150  guineas  ; 
and  the  wealth  of  a  planter  is  generally  computed  from  the  number  of  flaves 
he  poflefTcs. 

The  illands  of  the  Weft  Inches  lie  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  or  femicirclc, 
ftretching  almoft  from  the  coaft  of  Florida  north,  to  the  river  Oronoko, 
in  the  main  continent  of  South  America.  Some  call  them  the  Carribbees, 
from  the  firft  inhabitants  ;  though  this  is  a  term  that  moft  geograph.ers  con- 
fine to  the  Leeward  Iflands.     Sailors  diftingulfh  them  into  the  Windward 

and 

•  Mr.  Baillie,  in  his  df  bate  on  the  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  flave  trade,  April, 
1792,  afl'erts — that  the  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  the  Weft  India  iflands  and 
Africa,  amount  anni)  illy  to  10,000, coo/.  fterlinSi  which  gives  employment  10300,000 
tons  of  (hippine.,  ?inJ  abcut  25,000  fcamen. 


do. 

4,200 

do. 

do. 

1,541,093 

do. 

do. 

3>928 

do. 

do. 

1,485,461 

do. 

do. 

1,000 

do.  * 
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and  Leeward  iflands,  with  regard  to  the  ufual  courfes  of  (hips  from  Old 
^Jpain,  or  the  Canaries,  to  Carthagena,  or  New  Spain  and  Porto  Bello. 
The  geographical  tables  and  maps  diftinguifli  them  into  great  and  litdc 
Antilles. 
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JAMAICA. 

THIS  is  the  fineft  of  the  Biitilh  Weft  India  iflands,  fituatcd  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  4,000  miles  S.  W.  of  England,  and  go  miles  xrcft  of 
Hifpanolia.  Its  centre  is  in  18^  12'N.  lat.  and  76^  45'  W.  lon.fr.  Lon. 
Its  length  is  150  miles  ;  its  breadth,  on  a  medium,  about  40  milts,  giving 
a  furface  (allowing  nothing  for  its  unevenncfs)  of  3,840,000  acres  ;  of 
which,  in  November,  1789,  no  more  than  1,907,589  liad  been  taken  up 
by  grants  from  the  crown  ;  and  of  thefe  but  a  little  more  tlian  1,000,000  ' 
was  in  ciJtlvation  in  1789,  viz.  710  fugar  plantations,  averaging  900  acres 
each, making, in  thewhole,639,oooacics ;  4oobrccdingfarms  ov j>tiis , of  r 00 
.acres  each,  which  gives  280,000  ;  and  half  this  laft  number  of  acres  is 
.devoted  to  the  minor  produftions  of  the  ifland,  fuch  as  cotton,  coffee,  pi- 
mento., ginger,  provifions,  &c.  making  together  1,059,000  acres,  leaving 
nearly  3,000,000 'acres  an  unimproved,  unproduif^ive  wildernefs,  of  whicli 
not  more  than  one-fourth  part  is  fuppofed  to  be  fit  for  any  kind  of  profita- 
ble cultivation,  great  part  of  the  interior  country  being  inacccihblc.* 
DivisiONTs  AND  Population.]     Jamaica  is  divided  as  follows  : 

Chief  Towns. 


Counties. 

Middlefex, 
Surry, 

Cornwall, 


_    .«        Towos  and 
Pariihes.    ,,.,, 

Villages. 


Acres. 


19 


1.305.235 
672,616 

1,512,149 


Total  Three.       20  33  3,500,000 

The  inhabitants  are  as  follows,  viz. 

Whites         -         .         .         - 
Negro  (laves        -         -         - 
Freed  negroes         -         -         - 
Maroons  -         -         .         - 


iS  P  AMI  SH  TOWN, 

Kin;;'{:on, 
rS.ivanna-Li-Mar, 
"I^Montego  Bay. 


30,000 
150,000  f 
10,000 
1,400 


Total  291,400 
This  ifland  is  imerfcaed  with  a  ridge  of  fteen  rocks,  tumbling,  bv  the 
frequent  earthquakes,  in  a  ftupendous  manner  upon  one  another.  From 
the  rocks  i(rae  a  vaft  number  of  fmall  rivers  of  pure  whol'-fome  water, 
which  fall  down  in  cataracts,  and,  together  with  the  ftupendous  Itcight  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  bright  verdure  of  the  trees  thrf,:igh  which  tlicy  rfow, 
form  a  moft  dcligiuful  landfcape.  "  No  part  of  the  Weft  Inch-s  that  I 
have  feen,"  fays'  Edwards,  "  abounds  v/ith  fo  many  ddiciqps  ftrcams." 
Tlie  rivers  on  tliis  ifland  are  reckoned  at  100,  none  o(  which  are  deep 

enough 

*  r;dv.-ards'  Hift'.ryof  the  Weft  Indies,  vol.  T.   artic'c  Jimaici. 

f  Ol  thclc,  128,79s  are  en-.fhycd  in  :hr  :u!'.i.atioD  -ud  maiiuiaflur:  of  fugar. 
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tanough  to  be  navigated  by  Tea  veflels.  On  each  fide  of  this  chain  of  moun- 
tains are  ridges  of  lower  ones,  which  diminifli  as  they  remove  from  it.  On 
thefe,  cottee  grows  in  great  plenty.  The  v-aliies  afld  plains  between  thefe 
ridges  are  level,  and  the  foil  is  prodigioufly  fertile. 

The  longeft  day  in  fummer  is  about  13  hours,  and  the  fhorteft  in  winter 
about  II;  but  the  moft  ufual  divifions  of  tin.'  feafons  in  the  Weft  Indies 
are  into  the  dry  and  wet  feafons.  The  air  of  this  illand  is,  in  marty  places, 
<:xceH:vcly  hot,  and  unfavourable  to  European  conftitutions  ;  but  the  cool 
fea  breezes,  which  fet  in  every  morning  .at  ten  o'clock,  render  the  heat 
more  tolerable  ;  and  the  air  upon  the  high  grounds  is  temperate,  pure  and 
cooling.  It  lightens  alnioft  every  night,  Tairt  without  m.uch  thunder,  which 
when  it  happens  is  terrible,  and  roavs  with  aftonilhing  loudnefs  ■;  and  the 
Jightning  in  thcic  viofcnt  iiorms  frequently  does  great  daTna;ge.  In  Feb- 
ruary or  March,  they  <;xpe(5l  earthquakes.  During  the  niontbs  of  Miy 
and  Oiftobtr,  tJie  rains  are  extremely  violent,  and  continue  fometimes  for 
a  fortnight  together.  In  the  plains  arc  found  feveral  fait  fountains ;  and 
in  the  mountains,  not  far  from  Spanifh  Town,  is  a  hot  bath,  of  great  me- 
dicinal virtues.  It  gives  relief  in  the  dry  belly  ache,  which,  excepting  the 
bilious  and  yellow  fever,  is  one  ef  the  moil;  .terrible  endemial  diftcmpcrs 
of  Jamaica, 

Sugar  is  the  grcateft  and  moft  valuable  •produflion  of  ihi-s  i'fland.  In 
1787 — 824,7o6cwt.  of  this  article  was  exported  to  Great  Britain,  and  in 
1790 — I,i85,5i9cwt.  Cocoa  -was  formerly  cultivated  in  it  to  a  great 
extent.  It  produces  a'fo  ginger  arfd  the  pimento,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Jamaica 
pepper,  and  vulgarly  allfpice  ;  the  wild  cinnamt>n  tree,  whofe  bark  is  fo 
'afcful  in  medicine  ;  tbe  maChineel,  whofe  fruit,  ■  though  uncommonly  de- 
lightful to  tl>e  eye,  contains  one  of  the  worft  poifons  in  nature  ;  the 
miLho^any,  ai:d  of  the  moft  valuable  quality;  but  this  wood  begins  to  be 
5carce,  and  of  late  is  very  dear.  Lignunivitae,  dog-wood,  iron-wood, 
pigeon-wood,  green-heart,  braziletto,  and  bully  tices ;  moft  of  which  fink 
in  water  and  arc  of  a  compactncfs  and  impenetrability  inconceivable  by 
an  inharbitant  of  the  northern  ftatcs,  or  of  Euro])e.  Excellent  cedurs,  of 
a  large  fize  and  durable  ;  the  cabbage-tree,  remarkable  for  the  hardnefs  of 
its  wood,  v.hich,  when  dry,  is  incorruj>tible,  and  hardly  yields  to  any  kind 
■of  tool  ;  th.e  palma,  affording  oil  much  cfteemed  by  the  favages,  both  in 
food  and  medicine  ;  the  foap-tree,  whofe  berries  anfvver  all  purpofes  of 
uadiing  ;  the  mangrove  oiive  baik,  ufcful  to  tanners;  the  fuftic  and  red- 
wi>od  to  tiie  dyers  ;  anvi  lately  the  logwood. 

The  indigo  plant  was  formerly  much  cultivated,  and  the  cotton  tree  is 
ilill  fo.  Tlicy  have  maize  or  Indian  corn,  Guinea  corn,  peas  of  various, 
kinds,  with  a  variety  of  roots.  Fruits  grow  in  great  plenty  ;  citrons,  Se- 
ville and  Ciiina  oranges,  common  and  fweet  lemons,  limes,  cuftard  apples, 
<h<idocks,  pomegranates,  mamces,  fourlops,  papas,  pine  apples,  prickly  pear?, 
allicada  pears,  melons,  jicmpions,  guavas,  and  icteral  kinds  of  berries  ;  alfo 
garden  ftulfs  in  great  plenty,  and  good.  The  i)ublic  botanical  garden  of 
this  iihmd,  contains  a  great  variety  of  valuable  foreign  plants,  among  wliicii 
is  the  true  Ceylon  cinnamon,  mango  tree,  bread  fruit,  Chinefe  hemp,  palm, 
Otahoite  plum,  fago,  tallow  tree,  gum  arabic,  paper  mulberry,  from  wliich 
piper  and  clotli  are  made,  tea  plant,  Chinefe  olive,  &c.*     The  cattle  bred 

on 

*  A  cafalogfc  of  il.rfr  plants  is  given  in  Edwards'  Hi^ory  of  the  Weil  InJJe»| 
val.  I.  p.  ♦p'-'--  z:  i. 
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on  this  i£land  are  but  few  ;  their  beef  is  tough  and  lean  ;  the  mutton  and 
J;;mb  are  tolerable  j  they  have  jilenty  of  hops  ;  many  plantations  have  hun- 
dreds ot  them,  and  their  Helh  is  exceedinj^lv  fwcct  and  delicate.  Theii 
horfes  are  fmall,  raettletomc  and  hardy,  and  when  well  made  generally  (crt 
for  30  or  40L  rterlinjj.  Jamaica  likewife  fupplles  the  apothecary  with 
guaiacum,  tufaparilla,  china,  calTiat  and  tamarinds.  Anions  the  Hniniai* 
are  the  land  and  fca  turtle,  and  the  alligator.  Here  are  all  lorts  of  fov^l, 
wild  and  tame  ;  parrots,  parroquet?,  pelicans,  inipcs,  teal,  Guinea  hens, 
geefe,  ducks  and  turkies,  the  humming  bird,  and  a  great  variety  of  others. 
The  rivers  and  bays  abound  with  lifli.  The  mountains  breed  numberlcls 
adders,,  and  other  noxious  animals,  as  the  feus  and  maifties  do  the  guana 
and  giUlewafp  ;  but  thcle  lalt  are  not  venomous.  Among  the  infedh  arc 
tiie  ciior,  or  chegoe,  which  eat  into  the  nervous  and  membianous  parts  of 
the  riefli  of  the  negroes^  and  the  white  people  are  fometimes  plagaed  with 
them.  Thei'e  infeds-gct  into  any  part  of  tlie  body,  but  chiefly  -h:'  legs  and 
feet,  where  tliey  breed  in  great  numbers,  and  ihut  thcmfelvcs  up  in  a  bag 
as  foon  as  the  perfon  feels  tliem^  which  is  not  perhaps  till  a  week  attcr  tlity 
have  been  in  the  body  ;  they  pick  them  out  with  a  needle,  or  tlie  point  of 
a  penknife,  taking  care  "t  dellroy  the  b.ig  entirely,  that  none  of  the  breed, 
which  are  hke  nits,  may  be  left  behind.  They  fometimes  get  into  the  tocf» 
and  eat  the  flefli  to  the  very  bone. 

Spanifhtown,  or  St.  Jago-de-la-Vega,  in  the  county  of  MiddlefcK,  is  the 
capital  of  Jamaica^  It  is  lltuated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cohre,  about 
fix  miles  from  the  fea,  and  contains  between  5  or  600  houfcs,  and  about 
5,000  inhabitants  including  free  people  of  colour.  It  is  the  rtfidence  of  the 
governor  or  commander  in  chief,  who  is  accommodated  \vith  a  magnificent 
palace.  Here  the  legiflature.  fits,  and  the  court  of  chancery  and  the  fi;- 
preme  judicial  courts  are  held. 

Port  Royal  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Jamalca>.  It  ftood  upon  the 
point  of  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which,. towards  the  fca,  formed  part  of  the 
border  of  a  very  fine  harbour  of  its  own  name.  The  convenience  of  this 
harbour,  which  was  capable  of  containing  a  thoufand  faiJ  of  large  ihips,  ^<J 
of  fuch  depth  ns  to  allow  them,  to  load  and  unload  witli  the  greateft  eafe, 
weighed  fo  much  with  the  inhabitants,  ^at  they  chofe  to  build  their  cap- 
ital on  this  fpot,  though  the  place  was  a  hot  dry  (and,  and  produced  none 
of  the  neceffaries  of  life,  not  even  frefh  water.  Uut  the  advantage  of  its 
barbour,  and  the  refort  of  pirates,  made  it  a  place  of  great  confideratior. 
Thefe  pirates  were  called  Buccaneers  ;  tttey  fought  with  a  dclpcrate  bra- 
very, and  then  fpent  their  fortune  in  this  capital  with  as  inconuderatc  difli- 
pation.  About  the  year  1692,  no  place  for  its  lize  could  be  com- 
pared to  this  town  for  trade,  wealth  and  an  entire  corruption  of  manners» 
In  the  month  of  June,  in  tliis  year,  an  earthquake,  wlii  Ji  Ihook  the  whole 
Lfland  to  its  foundations,  totally  overwhehned  this  city,  fo  as  to  leave,  m 
one  q.uartej,  not  even  the  finaJleft  veftige  remaining.  In  two  minutes  the 
earth  fipentd  and  fwallowed  up  nine-tenths  of  the  houfes,  snd  2,000  peo- 
ple. The  water  guiKed  out  from  the  openings  of  the  earth,  and  tumbled 
the  people  on  heaps  ;  but  fome  of  them  had  the  good  fortune  to  catch 
the  beams  and  rafters  of  houfcs,  and  were  afterwards  fdf^l  by  boau. 
Several  ffiips  were  caft  av.ay  in  the  harbour  ;  and  the  Swr.n  frigai--,  which 
lay  in  the  dock  to  careen,  was  carried  over  the  top^  of  Unking  houl  -s,  and 
did  aot  Qverfet,  but  afforded  a  retreat  to  fome  hundtcds  of  people,  who 

laved 
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faved  tl'icir  lives  upon  her.  An  ofRcer  who  was  in  the  town  at  this  time/ 
fays,  the  earth  opened  and  fhut  very  quick  in  fome  places,  and  he  faw  fev- 
eral  people  fink  down  to  the  middle,  and  others  appeared  with  their  heads 
juft  above  ground  and  were  fqueezed  to  death.  At  Savanna-la-Mar, 
above  a  thoufand  acres  were  funk,  with  the  houfes  and  people  in  tliem  ; 
the  place  appeared  for  fome  time  like  a  lake,  was  afterwards  dried  up,  but 
no  houfes  were  feen.  In  fome  parts,  mountains  were  fplit ;  and  at  one 
place  a  plantation  was  removed  to  the  diftance  of  a  mile.  They  again  r<v 
built  tlie  city ;  but  it  was  a  fecond  time,  ten  years  after,  delhoyed  by  a 
great  fire.  The  extraordinary  convenience  of  the  harbour  tempted  them 
to  build  it  once  more  ;  and  once  more,  in  1782,  was  it  laid  in  rubbifh  by 
a  hurricane  the  mod  terrible  on  record.  Such  repeated  calamities  feemed 
to  mark  out  this  place  as  a  devoted  fpot ;  the  inhabitants  therefore  refolv- 
ed  to  forfake  it  forever,  and  to  reCde  at  the  oppofite  bay,  where  they  built 
Kingflon,  which  is  now  the  capital  of  this  ifland.  It  confilts  of  upwards 
of  1,700  houfes,  many  of  them  handfomely  built,  and  in  the  talle  of  thefe 
jfiands,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  continent,  one  ftory  high,  with  porti- 
coes, and  every  convenience  for  a  comfortable  habitation  in  that  climate. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  colours  in  178^%  was  26,478  of  whoni 
6,539  °"'y  ^'^^^  white,  the  others  were  free  people  of  colour,  3,280,  and 
flaves  16,659. 

On  the  3d  of  Odober,  1780,  was  a  dreadful  hurricane,  which  almoft 
overwhelmed  the  little  fea-port  town  of  Savanna-la-Mar,  in  Cornwal} 
county,  and  part  of  the  adjacent  country.  Very  few  houfes  were  left 
ftanding,  and  a  great  number  of  people  were  killed.  Much  damage  was 
alfo  done  and  many  lives  loft,  in  other  parts  of  the  ifland.  This  town 
has  fmce  been  rebuilt,  and  contained,  in  1 791,  60  or  70  houfes.  Montego 
Bay  is  a  flourifhing,  opulent  tov/n,  containing  about  230  houfes,  and  600 
white  inhabitants.  The  number  of  top-fail  veffels  which  clear  annually 
at  this  port  is  about  150  ;  of  which  70  are  capital  /hips. 

The  whole  produft  of  the  ifland  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  heads. 
F'lij},  fugars,  of  which  were  exported  in  1787,  824,7o6cwt.  ;  1788, 
1,1 24,01 7cwt. ;  1789,  i,236,6o3cwt.  ;  1790,  1,185,5 i9cwt.  ^^0^ 
of  this  goes  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the  Britifli  American  colonies,  and 
fome  part  of  it  into  the  United  States,  in  return  for  the  beef,  pork,  cheefe, 
corn,  peas,  ftaves,  planks,  pitch  and  tar,  which  they  have  from  thence. 
Secnnd,  rum,  of  which  they  exported  2,543,063  gallons  in  the  year  1787, 
to  the  fame  places  and  to  Africa  annually.  The  rum  of  this  ifland  is  gen- 
erally efteemed  the  beft,  and  is  the  moll:  ufed  in  Great  Britain.  Thlrdy 
molaffcs,  in  which  they  formerly  made  their  remittances  for  the  produce 
of  the  grand  Ibple  the  fugar  cane.  According  to  the  late  tcftimony  of  a 
refpedable  planter  in  Jamaica,  that  ifland  hath  280,000  acres  in  canes,  of 
which  210,000  are  annually  cut,  and  make  from  68,  to  70,000  tons  of 
fugar,  and  4,200,000  gallons  of  rum.  Fourth,  cotton,  of  which  they 
fent  out  nearly  two  million  pounds  in  i  787.  The  indigo,  formerly  much 
cultivated,  is  now  inconfiderable  ;  but  fome  cocoa  and  coffee  are  export- 
ed, with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  pepper,  ginger,  drugs  for  dyers  and 
apothecaries,  fweetmcats,  mahogany  and  machineel  planks.  But  fome 
of  the  iu)ft  confiderable  aiticlcs  of  their  trade  are  with  the  Spanifli  cof>« 
tinent  of  new  Spain  and  Terra  Firma ;  for  in  the  former  tliey  cut  great 
quantities  of  logwood,  and  both  in  the  former  and  latter  they  carry  on  a 
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▼a(T  and  profitable  trade  in  negroes  and  all  kinds  of  Euroj>ran  gooct'^. 
The  trade  of  this  illand,  in  1 787,  employed  400  veflcls  containing  78,862 
tons,  navigated  by  8,845  men.  The  amount  of  exports,  the  faT.e 
year,  confilling  of  fugur,  rum,  inohfles,  pimento,  coffee,  cotton,  indi'-o, 
ginger,  mahogany,  logwood,  &c.  uhs  /'.2,i  36,442  :  17:  V  The  im- 
ports for  this  year,  confiding  of  Britilh  and  Irilh  manufactures,  foreign 
merchandize,  and  Hilted  provifions  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  nc- 
^oes  from  Africa  ;  faked  fifh,  20,000  quintals,  from  the  Britiih  Ameri- 
can colonies ;  Indian  corn,  ftour,  rice,  lumber,  ftaves,  &c.  from  the  Uni- 
ted States,  (to  the  value  of/.".  90,000  llcrling)  and\vinefi,&c.  from  Ma- 
deira and  Teneriffc,  to  the  amount  of /".  1,584,5 18  :  14  :  4  flcrling. 

This  ifl and  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Spaniih  empire  in  America- 
Several  defcents  had  been  made  upon  it  by  the  Englifli,  prior  to  1^56; 
but  it  was  not  till  this  year  that  Jamaica  was  reduced  under  the  Britifa 
dominion.  Cromwell  had  fitted  out  a  fquadron,  under  Penn  and  Vena- 
bles,  to  reduce  the  Spanifli  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  but  there  this  fquadror? 
was  unfuccefsfuJ.  The  commanders,  of  their  own  accord,  to  atone  for 
this  misfortune,  made  a  defcent  on  Jamaica,  and  having  carried  the  capi- 
tal, St.  Jago,  foon  compelled  the  whole  ifland  to  furrender.  Ever  fincc 
it  has  been  fubjed  to  the  En;;Iifh,  and  the  government  of  it  is  one  of  the 
richeft  places,  next  to  that  of  Ireland,  in  the  difj)ofal  of  the  crown,  the 
(landing  falary  being  2,500/.  per  annum,  ajid  the  aflcmbly  commonly  vo- 
ting the  governor  as  much  more  ;  which,  with  tlie  other  perquifitcs,  make 
it  on  the  whole  little  inferior  to  io,ogo/.  per  anoura. 

EARBADOES. 

THIS  idand,  the  raoft  eaflerly  of  all  the  Carribbees,  is  fituatcd  in  59* 
W.  longitude,  from  London,  and  13°  10'  N.  latitude.  It  is  21  miles  ia 
length,  and  14  in  breadth,  containing  106,470  acre3  of  land,  moft  of  wliich 
are  under  cultivation. 

Barbadoes  is  divided  into  five  diftri(5ls,  and  eleven  parities,  and  con- 
tains four  towns.  Bridgetown,  the  capital,  which,  before  the  fire  of  1766, 
contained  about  1500  honfes,  chiefly  of  brick,  OfHnes  or  Cliarlcftown, 
St.  James',  (formerly  called  tlie  Hole)  and  Speight's  town.  The  gov- 
ernor,  whole  income  is  faid  to  be^.5,000  (terling  a  year,  rc(;d-s  at  Bridg- 
town.  When  die  English,  fomc  time  after  the  year  1625,  firil  landed  hcrc^ 
it  had  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  ever  having  been  peopled  even  by  fava- 
ges.  There  was  no  kind  of  beafts,  no  fruit,  no  herb  nor  root,  fit  fo'  fup- 
porting  the  life  of  man.  Yet  as  the  climate  was  fo  good,  and  the  foil  ap- 
peared fertile,  fome  gentlemen  of  fmall  fortunes  in  England,  rcfolvcd  tn- 
become  adventurers  thither.  The  trees  wtie  fo  large,  and  of  a  wood  fa 
hard  and  liubbv^n,  that  if  was  with  great  difficulty  they  codd  clear  as 
much  ground  as  was  necefTary  for  their  fubfiftence.  By  unremitting  per- 
feverancc,  however,  they  brought  it  to  yield  them  a  tolerable  fupport  ;  ar(t 
they  found  that  cotton  and  indigo  agreed  well  with  the  foil,  and  that 
tobacco,  which  was  beginning  to  come  into  rc|>Mtc  in  England,  anfv.Trrd 
tolerably  well.  Thefe  profjjccts,  together  with  the  contention  between  the 
king  and  parliament,  which  had  commenced  in  England.  inAictd  nuny 
new  adventurers  to  tranfport  themfelvcs  to  this  ifland.  And  what  is  re- 
markable, 25  years  after  its  firft  fettlcment,  in  1650,  it  contained  more 
elaaa  $0,000  whiteis,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  nes^o  *'"'  India* 
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flaves ;  the  latter  they  acquired  by  means  not  at  all  to  their  honour ;  for 
they  Icized  upon  all  thole  unhappy  men,  without  any  pretence,  in  the 
neighbouring  iflands,  and  carried  them  into  flavery — a  praftice,  which  ha-i 
rendered  the  Carribbee  Indians  irreconcileahle  to  the  Englifh  ever  fince^ 
They  had  begun,  a  httle  before  this,  to  cultivate  fugar  to  great  advantage. 
The  number  of  flaves  was,  in  confequence  of  their  wealth,  ftill  augment- 
ed ;  and,  in  1676,  it  is  fuppofed  that  their  number  amounted  to  ioo,coo, 
which,  together  with  50,000  whites,  make  150,000  on  this  fmall  fpot,  a 
degree  of  population  unknown  in  Holland,  in  China,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  world  moil  renowned  for  numbers. 

At  this  time  Barbadoes  employed  400  fail  of  fliips,  one  with  another 
wf  150  tons,  in  their  trade.  Their  annual  exports  in  fugar,  indigo,  gin- 
ger, cotton,  and  citron  water,  were  about  350,000!.  and  their  circulating 
calh  at  home  was  20o,oool.  Such  was  the  increafe  of  population,  trade, 
and  wealth,  in  the  courfe  of  50  years.  But  fince  that  time  tliis  ifland  has 
been  much  on  the  decline,  which  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  growth 
of  the  French  fugar  colonies,  and  partly  to  the  other  Englifli  eftablifli- 
ments  in  the  neighbouring  ifles.  Their  numbers  in  1786  were  16,167 
whites,  83^  free  jieople  of  colour,  and  62,1 15  negroes.  Their  commerce 
confirts  in  the  fame  articles  as  formerly,  though  they  deal  in  them  to  lefs 
extent.  In  1787  they  exported  to  Great  Britain  upwards  of  1 30,ooocwt. 
of  fugar,  and  in  1790,  but  about  ii3,ooocwt.  They  have  a  college, 
founded  and  well  endowed  by  colonel  Codrington,  who  was  a  native  of 
this  ifland.  Barbadoes,  as  well  as  Jamaica,  has  fuffered  much  by  hurri- 
canes, fires  and  the  plague.  On  the  tenth  of  Odtober,  1780,  a  dreadful 
hurricane  occafioned  vaft  devaftation  in  Barbadoes,  great  numbers  of  houf- 
es  were  deftroyed,  not  one  houfe  in  the  ifland  was  wholly  free  from  damage, 
many  pcrfons  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  buildings,  and 'great  num- 
bers were  driven  into  the  fea,  and  there  periflied. 

St.    C  H  R  I  S  T  O  P  H  E  R's. 

THIS  ifland,  commonly  called  by  the  failors  St.  Kitt's,  is  fitiiated  in 
62  dc'Trees  weft  longitude,  and  17°  N.  latitude,  about  14  leagues  from 
Antigua,  and  is  20  miles  long,  and  7  broad;  containing  about  143,726 
acres ;  of  which  1 7,000  are  appiopriated  to  the  growth  of  fugar,  and  4,000 
to  pafturage.  It  is  divided  into  9  pariflies,  and  has  4  towns,  of  which 
Bafitterre  is  the  principal,  and  capital  of  the  ifland;  this  town  and  Sandy 
Point  are  ports  of  entry  and  are  fortified.  It  has  its  name  from  the  fa- 
mous Chriftophcr  Columbus,  who  difcovered  it  for  the  Spaniards.  That 
ration,  however  abandoned  it,  as  unworthy  of  their  attention  ;  and,  in 
1626,  it  was  fettled  by  the  French  and  Englifli  conjtmftly ;  but  entirely 
ceded  to  the  latter  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Befides  cotton,  ginger,  and 
the  tropical  fruits,  it  produced  in  1787,  2  3t,397cwt.  of  fugar,  and  in 
1790,  but  about  ii3,ooocwt.  It  is  computed  that  this  illand  contains 
4,000  whites  and  26,000  negroes  ;  and  300  blacks  and  mulattocs  of  free 
condition.  In  February,  1782,  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  but  reftored 
to  England  by  tlie  treaty  of  1 783. 

ANTIGUA. 

SITUATED  in  61"  W.  Ion.  and  17°  N.  lat.  is  of  a  circular  form, 
about  50  miles  ia  circumference.     It  contains  591838   acres,  of  which 
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34,00c  arc  appropriated  to  tlie  growth  of  fugar  ?.nJ  p.ifluraoe  i-nncxcd.  Its 
other  principal  Itaples  are  cotton  and  tob;icco.  This  illaad,  uhich  was 
formerly  thought  ufelefs,  huj  now  got  th<?  (lart  of  the  rclt.  It  has  one  ut" 
the  bed  harbv^urs  in  the  Weil  Indies ;  and  its  capital  St.  John's,  which, b  :fo!e 
the  fire  in  1769,  was  larpc  and  wealthy,  is  the  ordinary  feat  of  Oit  gover- 
nor of  the  Leeward  lllands.  Antigua  is  divided  into  fix  paiilhcs,  and 
contained,  in  1774,  2,590  whites,  and  37,80*5  llavvs.  In  I'J^i',  254,706 
cwt.  of  fugar  was  l.:nt  from  tliis  ifland  to  Great  Britain  ;  an^  ir.  1  790, 
only  65,022  cwt. 

GRENADA,    and    the    G  R  E  N  A  D  I  N  E  S. 

GRENADA  was  difcovered  by,  and  received  its  name  fiom  Chrlfto- 
pher  Columbus  in  his  third  voyage,  in  the  year  1498.     It  is  ijtuated  in  1 2 ' 
N.   lat.  and   62°  ^V.  Ion.   about   30  leaguts  S.  W.  of  Baibadots.   aiid 
almoft  die  fame  dilHcce  rrorth  of  AnJalulia,  or  the  Spaniih  n.ain.     This 
ifland  is  faid  to  be  30  miles  in  length,  and  1 5  in  breadth,  containing  about 
80,000  acres  50,000  of  which  are  cultivated.     The  face  or  the  country  ij^ 
mountainous,  but  experience  has  proved,  that  the  loil  is  vtiy  piopcr  tor  fu- 
gar,  cOiTce,  tobacco,  and  indigo ;  and  indeed  every  tropical   produiftion  i 
and  has  the  appearance  of  becomino  as  fiouiilhin^  a  colony  as  any  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  of  its  dimenfions.     A  lake  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  in  the  mi4r 
die  of  t}ie  ifland,  fupplies  it  plentifully  with  hne  rivers,  which  adorn  andf 
fertilize  it.      Several  bays  and  harbours  lie  round  the  ifland,  fome  of  which 
may  be  fortified  with  gieat  advantage,  which  render  it  very  con\cnicrif  fc^ 
(hipping  ;  and  has  the  happinefs  of  not  being  fubjtft  to  hurricanes.     Th:s 
iilaud   is    divided  into    fix   parifhes,    and    its   chief  dependency,    Cari- 
ac-ou,  forms  a  fcventhparifh.    It  contained,  in  1 785,  23,926  negroes ;  ana 
m  1787,  the  number  of  free  people  of  colour  was  1,1 15,  and  ot  white  in- 
habitants only  about  1000.     The  capital  of  Grenada  is  St.  Geornc,  iitua- 
ted  on  a  fpacious  bay,  on  the  fouthwcft  part  of  the  ifland,  wlfu  h  bay  fuiins 
one  of  the  f^i'cil  and  moit  convenient  harbours  for  fliipping  in  the  Enghfli 
Wefl:  Indies.     It  has  been  lately  fortified  at  a  great  cxpcnfe.     Grenada 
has  two  ports  of  entry,  with  feparatc  eftabliihments,  viz.  one  at  Su  George, 
the  capital,  and  one  at  Grcnville  bay,  a  town  and  harboui  on  the  t.;:1  or. 
windward  fide  of  the  iflaiui.     This  ifland  was  long  the  theatre  ol  bloody 
wars  between  the  native  Indians  and  the  French,  during  which  thcfc  hand- 
ful  of  tarribbees  defended    themfclves  with  tl<e   moll  r.folute  bravery. 
In  the  laft  war  but  one,  when  Grenada  was  attacked  by  the  Enghfli,  the 
Frencli  inhabitants  who  were  not  very  numerous  were  fo  amazed  at  the 
reduaion  of  Gaudaloupe  and  Martinico,  that  they  loft  aU  fp.nt,  i^dinr- 
rendcied  without  making  the  leaft  oppofition  ;  and  the  full  property  of  thu 
ifland,  together  with  uhe  fmail  iflands  on  th^  north,  called  the  Grenadines 
which  yield  the  fame  produce,  were  confiiB.ed  to  the  crov  n  of  Gicat  iJut- 
ain,  by  the  treatv  of  Paris  in  1  763.     But  in  July,.  I  7 79.  ^^^  ^  •«»'-"l.»  ^''f  * 
Uiemfelves  mafters  of  this  ifland,  though  it  was  reflored  to  Gic*t  Jntain  by 
the  treaty  of   1783.     In  1787,  i  72.88ocwt.  of  fugat  wa*  «porttd  from 
thefe  iflands  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  1790,  i^AiiCvn.     In  177O  U.ft 
exports  from  Grenada  and  itsdei)endencie.'!,  conillnog  ot  fugais,  runi,  coffee, 
cocoa,  cotton,  indigo,  and  fome  fmaller  article:,  an)cuntca  to  /,.  C'C'^'^.^^J 
fttilinp.    Ubwai  ds  of  2  ',&oo,cco!bs.  cf  fjgar  were  lipped  ihisye.^-,  wlixa 
^        ^  A  A  a  ^H 
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was  produced  from  io6  plantations  worked  by    18,293    i^-groes   only. 
The  exports  fince  have  greatly  decreafcd. 

Carlacou  and  Me  Ronde  are  two  of  the  Grenadines,  dependent  01* 
the  Grenada  government;  the  former  contains  6,913  acres  of  land,  in 
general  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  producing,  in  feafonable  years,  a  million 
pounds  of  cotton  for  exportation  ;  the  latter  contains  about  500  acres  of 
excellent  land,  which  are  wholly  applied  to  pafturage  and  the  cultivation 
of  cotton. 

DOMINICA, 

SITUATED  in  1 6'  N.  lat.  and  in  62°  W.  len.  lies  about  halfway 
between  Gaudaloupe  and  Martinico.  It  is  29  miles  in  length,  and  16  in 
breadth,  containing  186,436  acres,  divided  into  ten  pariihes.  It  obtained 
its  name  from  being  difcovered  by  Columbus  on  a  Sunday.  Rofeau,  the 
capital,  is  in  St.  George's  parifh,  about  20  miles  from  Prince  Rupert's  Bay, 
on  the  S.  W.  fide  of  the  illand.  It  contains  about  500  houfcs,  exclufive 
of  the  negroes'  cottages.  Before  its  capture  by  the  French,  it  contained 
upwards  of  i  ,oco.  The  foil  of  this  ifland  is  thin,  and  better  adapted  to 
the  rearing  of  cotton  than  fugar  ;  but  the  fides  of  the  hills  bear  tlie  fineft 
trees  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  ifland  is  well  fupplied  with  good  water, 
there  being  upwards  of  30  line  rivers,  befides  rivulets  in  the  ifland.  By 
the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  it  was  ceded  to  the  Englifh  ;  but  they  have 
derived  little  advantage  from  this  conqueft,  the  ifland  being,  till  lately,  no 
better  than  a  haibour  for  the  natives  of  the  other  Charaibcs,  v/ho  being 
expelled  their  own  fettlenients,  have  taken  refuge  here.  But,  on  account 
of  its  Ctuation  betv/een  the  principal  French  iflands,  and  Prince  Rupert's 
Bay  being  one  of  the  moft  capacious  in  the  Weft  Indies,  it  has  been  judg» 
cd  expedient  to  form  Dominica  into  a  government  of  itfelf,  and  to  declare 
it  .1  free  port.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1778  ;  but  it  was  reftored 
again  to  Great  Britain  by  the  peace  of  1 783.  The  number  of  white  inhabit- 
«ii,ts,  in  1788,  was  1,236;  frefr  negroes,  445;  flaves,  14,967;  and 
jbout  20  families  of  the  Charaibes.  It  exported  to  Great  Britain,  in 
1790,  upwards  of  50,ooocwt.  of  fugar,  and  upwards  of  71,000  in  1787, 
the  produce  of  50  plantations.  The  amount  of  exports,  is  1787,  con- 
fifting  of  fugar,  rum,  coffee,  molalTes,  cocoa,  indigo,  cotton,  and  ginger, 
amounted  to  j^.302,98 7  :  15. 

St.       VINCENT, 

SITUATED  ia  13°  N.  lat.  and  61*  W.  loi>g.  50  miles  northwefl 
of  B.irbadoes,  30  miles  fouth  of  St.  Lucia,  is  about  24  miles  in  length, 
and  18  in  breadth,  co-ntaining  about  84,000  acres,  well  vv;\tered  ; 
23,605  acres  are  at  prefcnt  pniTeff^d  by  Britifti  fubje<5t?,  ."ind  as  many 
more  by  the  Charaibes,  the  reft  are  incapable  of  cultivation.  The  coun- 
try is  very  generally  mcuntainous  and  rugged,  but  the  v:Ulies  arc 
fertile  in  a  high  degree,  the  foil  being  a  black  mould  upon  a  flrong 
loani,  tlic  moft  pro))cr  for  the  raifing  of  fu^ar.  Indigo  thrives  her« 
ramarkably  well,  hut  this  article  is  lefs  cultivated  than  formerly 
throughout  the  Weft  Indies.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  Charaibes, 
and  many  here  alf<>  fugitive,  from  Barbadoe ;  and  the  other  iflandi,. 

The   Britifti  territory   in  thi?  ifland   is   divided   into   5   parilhcs. 
Kingft^on  is  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  a^d  tr-pfcat  of  its  government. 

There 
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There  are  no  other  towns  of  confcqiicnce.  The  riumhcr  of  inhiUiit- 
aats,  by  the  lall  return^,  were  1,450  whites,  and  li,4J3  uej^rocs,  in- 
chiding  1,400  on  the  fmiiU  iflands  in  the  uei^libouihooJ  of  6t.  Vin- 
cent, and  dependent  on  its  government,  viz.  Bcc;ui;i,  conuiiniiif'  ^.'^c* 
acres  ;  Union,  2,150  acres  )  Canonaue,  1,777  jcrcs,  auj  Multi^jue^ 
iibout  1,200  acres. 

The  Charuibes  were  treated  with  fo  much  injafticc  and  barJuuiiVy 
after  this  illand  came  into  poireifion  i.f  the  En^iiih,  10  wh(  in  it  w.is 
ceded  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  1763,  t^hat  they  v^rcatly  conuibuiej 
towards  enabhng  the  French  to  get  iiolufljon  of  it  again  in  1779  ;  buc 
it  was  reftored  to  Great  Britain  by  the  iveaiy  of  '783.  It  fent  to 
Great  Britain,  in  1790,  76,747C\vt.  of  fugar.  The  exports  cf  17^7, 
ctmfifting  of  fucrar,  rum,  niolaifes,  toiiec,  cocion,  eocoa,  &c.  iimouut- 
ed  to_^.i86j450  :  14:8  lleiUng. 

NEVIS. 

THIS  beautiful  ifland  ts  nothing  more  than  a  flngle  mountain, 
riling  like  a  cone,  in  an  eafy  afcent  from  the  fea  ;  the  circunifcri.rcc  of 
its  bafe  does  nut  exceed  24  miles,  it  is  well  w.itercd,  and  in  general 
fertile,  but  ftoney.  About  4,000  acres  of  cane  arc  cultivated  on  this 
ifland,  yielding  about  i6cwt.  an  acre*  The  iuand  is  divided  into  5 
pariflies.  Charleftown  is  the  feat  of  government,  and  a  port  of  entiy. 
The  number  of  white  inJiahitaiits  d(^es  not  exceed.  Coo,  while  the  ne- 
groes amount  to  lo,ooc.  Tlie  Englirti  nift  eftablifhed  themfelves  ia 
this  ifland  in  1628.  It  was  taken  by  the  Frenth  in  1782,  but  was  re- 
ftored die  following  year. 

MONTSERRAT 

"  ■  IS  about  9  miles  long  and  as  many  broad,  and  is  fuppofed  to  coft- 
^ain  about  30,000  acres  of  land,  almoft  two-thirds  of  which  are  moun- 
tainous and  vety  barieli.  About  6,coc  acres  are  appropriated  lo  the 
cultivation  of  filgar  ;  for  cotton,  provifions  and  paPvUrage,  aboift 
2,000  each.  Its  average  crop,  fron)  1784  to  T788,  was  z,737hhd$. 
of  fugar  cf  i6cv.t.  1,107  pii^'-hcons  of  rum,  and  275  bales  cf  cotton. 

BARBUDA, 

SITUATED  17°  49'  N.  lat.  61  *»  50' W.  Ion.  35  miles  north  of 
Antigua,  is  20  miles  in  length,  and  12  in  brcr.dth.  It  is  fertile,  and 
has  a  good  road  for  (hipping,  but  no  direft  trade  witli  England.  The 
hihabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  Imfbandry,  and  raifmg  ftefti  pro- 
vifions for  the  ufe  of  the  neighbouring  ifles.  It  belongs  to  ti.e  Cod- 
rington  family,  and  die  inhabitants  amount  to  about  1,500. 

A     N    G    U    I    L    L    A, 
SITUATED  in  18"  N.  lat.  Co  miles  N.  W.  of  St.  Chriaoplicr's, 
is  about  50  miles  long,  and  10  broad.     This  illand  is  perfcclly  level,  »ai 
the  cliiiiate  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  Jamaica.     The  inhabiunt.s  uho 
are  not  numerous,  apply  themfelves  lo  hufbandr}'  and  feeding  of  cattle. 

BERMUDAS,  or  SOMMERS'   ISLANDS- 
THESE  received  their  firft  name  from  their  being  difcorcrcd  by  John 
Bermudas,  a  Spariard  ;  and  were  called  Sommer*'   Iflaods,  from  Si 
A  A  a  a  OtoTgt 
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George  Sommers,  who  was  iTiipwrecked  on  their  rocks,  in  1609,  in  fiis 
pafTage  to  Virginia.  They  are  lituated  at  a  vaft  diftancc  from  any  conti- 
nent, in  32^  N.  latitude,  and  in  65^  W.  longitude.  Their  diibnce  from- 
the  Madeiras  is  about  1,200  leagues-,  and  from  Carolina  30c.  They  are 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  Ihepherd's  crook  i,  the  raam  ifknd  is  about  i  (> 
miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  in  breadth.  The  parifti  of  St. 
George's  is  an  illand  to  the  eaftward  of  the  main  land,  on  which  (lands 
the  town  of  St.  George's,  containing  about  500  houfcs.  Contiguous  to 
this  is  the  ifland  of  St.  David's,  which  fupplies  the  town  with  butter, 
milk,  vegetables,  poultry,  and  frefh  meat.  In  the  bofom  of  the  crook,  lie 
a  vaft  number  of  fmail  iflands  uninhabited.  The  ifland  is  rocky,  and  the 
ground  hilly.  In  the  main  road  a  fulky  may  pafs  ;  and  even  there,  in 
many  places,  with  difficulty  ;  but  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  and  it  is  paffa- 
ble  only  on  horfc-back.  The  air  is  healthy  ;  a  continual  fpring  prevails. 
Cedars,  mantled  in  green-,  always  adorn  the  hills.  The  palture  ground  is 
ever  verdant  i  the  gardens  ever  in  bloom.  Moft  of  the  productions  of 
the  Weft  Indies  might  here  be  cultivated.  The  houfes  are  built  of  a  foft 
Itone,  which  is  fawn  like  timber  ;  when  expofed  to  the  weather,  and 
walhed  with  lime,  it  becomes  hard.  The  houfes  are  white  as  fiiow  ; 
which,  beh'J.d  "from:  an  eminence,  contrafted  with  the  greennefs  of  the 
cedars  and  pafture  ground,  and  the  multitude  of  ifhmd?,  full  in  view,  reah 
iie  what  the  Poets  have  feigned  concerning  the  Elyfian  fields.  The  in- 
habitants are  numerous  ;  the  whole  ifland  is  a  continued  village  ;  no  left, 
perhaps,  than  15  or  20,000,  are  coUcded  on  this  fmall  fpot.  The  blacks 
are  twice  as'  numerous  as  tli«  whites.  Happy  for  tlie  country,  were  the 
colour  unknown  among  them.  The  Bermudians  are  chiefly  fea-farirfg 
■people  ;  few  of  the  men  are  ever  at  home  ;  3  or  400  go  annually  to 
Turk's  Ifland,  to  rake  fait,  which  is  carried  to  America  for  provifions,  or 
fold  to  fuch  as'  may  call  at  Turk's  liTand,  for  cafli. 

The  common  food  of  the  Bermudians  is  coifee,  filli  of  difTerent  kinds, 
a  fweet  potatoe,  Indian  corn,  and  American  flour.  Their  water  is  rain 
nreferved  in  cifterns  ;  the  general  drink  is  gro^.  The  men  are  amphibious 
animals  ;  from  their  being  a  yard  long  they  fwim  out  of  their  depth  j  and 
filhing  is  the  favourite  amufement  when  grown  up.  The  government  is 
conduced  under  a  governor  named  by  the  crown-  of  England,  a  council, 
and  general  afljmbly.  The  eftabliflied  religion  is  epifcopacy.  There  are 
nine  churches  ;■.  three  clergymen  have  the  charge  of  thefe  nine.  There 
is  one  preflsyterian  church.  A  regard  for  religion  is  not  the  charat5leriftic 
of  the  Bermudians.  They  feldom  go  to  church,  except  it  be  to  attend  a 
funeral,  or  get  their  children  baptized,  or  to  hear  a  ftranger.'* 
I.UCAY's,  OR  BAHAMA  ISI.AKDS. 

THE  Bahamas  are  fituated  between  22  and  27  dcgn-cs  N.  lat.  zud 
73  and  81  degrees  W.  Ion.  They  extend  along  the  coall  of  Florida 
ruite  down  to  Cuba,  and  are  faid  to  be  500  in  number.  Tome  of  them 
only  rocks,  but  twelve  of  them  are  large  and  fertile  ;  all  are,  however, 
uninhabited,  except  Providence,  which  is  200  miles  calVof  the  Floridas  ; 
though  fome  others  are  larger  and  more  fertile,  on  which  the  Englilh 
ha+e  plantations. 

^  Thefe 

*  The  foregoing  Jefcription  of  th.'fe  iilmJs  wis  fent  the  author  by  an  intelligwit 
5#;)t.lcnian,  who  had  refiJeJ  i  numlier  of  ycnn  in  Bprinui*. 
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Thefe  iflands  were  the  fiift  fruits  of  Columbus'  difooveries ;  but  they 
iverenot  known  to  the  Knglilh  till  1667.  The  Ilk  of  Providence  became 
an  harbour  tor  the  buccaneers,  or  pirates,  who  for  a  long  time  infellcd  tliC 
American  navigation.  This  obliged  the  government,  in  1718,  to  fend 
out  captain  Woodes  Rogers  with  a  fleet  to  diflodgc  the  ',nrates,  and  fof 
making  a  fctticmcnt.  This  the  captain  effected  ;  a  fort  was  erected,  and 
an  independent  company  was  ftationcd  in  the  ifland-  Ever  fince  this  laft 
fctticmcnt,  thcfe  iflnnds  have  been  improving,  thmigh  they  advance  but 
(lowly.  In  tiijie  of  war,  people  gain  conllderably  by  the  prizes  condemn- 
ed there  ;  and  at  ill  umk-s  by  the  wrecks,  which  are  frequent  in  this  labv- 
rjnth  of  rocks  ar.d  ihdves.  The  Spaniards  and  Americans  captured  the'fc 
iflands  duiing  the  lad  war ;  but  they  were  retaken  by  a  detachment  fiom 
St.  Auguftiue.,  April  7ih,  .178-3. 

FALKLAND    ISLANDS. 

THOUGH  thcfe  are  not  an^ong  the  Weft  India  Idands,  we  fhall 
mcution  them  in  this  place.  Thcv  lie  in  the  52d  degree  of  foutli  latitude, 
near  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  at  the  utmoft  extremity  of  South  America. 

Falkland  Klands  were  full  dif:overed  by  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  in 
1594  ;  die  principal  of  v/hich  he  named  K.iw kins'  Maidtnland,  in  lionour 
of  c^ueen  Elizabeth.  The  prefent  Englifli  name  Falkland  was  picbably 
given  them  by  captain  Stiong,  ie  16S9,  and, icing  adopted  by  Halley,  it 
^as  fr-om  that  time  been  received  into  maps.  Captain  M'Cride  who  vif- 
ited  them  in  1 766,  thus  dcfciibes  them.  "  We  found,  ,fayu  }ic,  a  mafs  qf 
iflands  and  broken  lands,  of  which  the  foil  was  nothing  but  a  bog,  with  n*^ 
better  profpirft  than  that  of  barren  mountains,  beaten  by  Qoimsaimofl  per- 
petual. Yet  this  isiijmmer-,  and  if  the  winds  of  v.'jntci  hold  their  natural 
proportion,  thofe  wliolie  but  two  cables  length  fromdic  fhore,  mult  pafs 
weeks  without  any  comninnication  with  it."  The  plants  and  vcgetpbles 
which  were  planted  by  Mr.  Byron's  people,  and  the  fir  trees,  a  native  of 
rugged  and  cold  climates,  had  withered  a^a^'  ;  but  goats,  fiicep,  and  hogs, 
that  were  carried  diither,  were  found  to  thrive  and  inereafe  as  in  oth- 
er places.  Geefc,  of  a  fifhy  tafte,  fnipcs,  foxes,  fea  lions,  pengv.ins,  plenty 
of  good  v/ater,  and,  in  the  fummer  months,  wild  cellcry  and  forrel,  are  the 
natural  luxuries  of  thefc  iflands.  But  though  the  foil  be  barren,  and  the 
lea  tcmpeftiious,  an  Englifli  Settlement  was  made  here,  of  which  they 
■were  dlipofilflcd  by  the  Spaniards  in  1770. 
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CUBA. 

THE  ifland  of  Cuba,  the  mofl  valuable  of  all  the  Spanifli  "Weft  Indie*, 
is  fituated  between  20"  and  2  V^  30'  N.  lat.  and  between  74"  and 
85'  15'  W.  Ion.  ICO  miles  to -the  iouth  of  Cape  Fioridi,  and  75  miles 
liurth  of  Jamaica,  and  is  nearly  7C0  miles  in  length,  and  gen-raily  about 
70  miles  in  breadth.  A  <  hain  of  hills  runs  through  the  middle  of  thf 
ifland  from  eaft  to  wefl  ;  but  the  land  near  the  fea  is  in  general  level  and 
flooded  in  the  rainy  feafon,  when  the  fun  is  vertical.  This  noble  ifland,  the 
Xey  pf  the  Weft  Indie?,  is  ilippofcd  to  have  the  bcft  foil,  for  fo  large  / 
A  A  a  3  coonlry^ 
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country,  of  any  in  America.  It  produces  all  the  commodities  known  Ifj 
the  Wert  Indies,  particularly  ging^,  long  pepper,  and  other  fpices,  caffia, 
fiftula,  maftich,  and  aloes.  It  alio  produces  tobacco  and  fugar  ;  but  from 
the  want  of  hands,  and  the  lazinefs  of  the  Spaniards,  not  in  fuch  quanti- 
ties as  might  be  expefted.  It  is  owing  to  the  fame  caufe  that  this  large 
ifland  does  not  produce,  including  all  its  commodities,  fo  much  for  expor- 
tation as  the  fmall  ifland  of  Antigua.  Not  an  hundredth  part  of  the  ifland 
is  yet  cleared.  The  principal  part  of  the  plantations  are  on  the  beautiful 
plains  of  Savannah,  and  are  cultivated  by  about  25,000  flaves.  The 
other  inhabitants  on  this  ifland  amount  to  about  30,000. 

The  courfe  of  the  riyers  is  too  fliort  to  be  of  any  confequence  to  naviga- 
tion ;  but  there  are  feveral  good  harbours  in  the  ifland,  which  belong  to 
the  principal  towns ;  as,  that  of  St.  Jago,  facing  Jamaica,  itrongly  fituated 
ar\d  well  fortified,  bi}.t  neither  populous  nor  rich.  That  of  the  Havannih, 
facing  Florida,  which  is  the  capital  of  Cuba,  and  a  place  of  great  Itrength 
and  importance,  containing  about  2,000  houfes,  with  a  great  number  of 
cliHrches  and  convents.  It  was  taken,  however,  by  the  Engliih  in  the  year 
1 762,  buL  reflored  in  the  fubfcqucnt  treaty  of  peace.  Befides  thefe,  there 
is  alfo  Cumberland  harbour,  and  that  of  Santa  Cruz,  a  confiderablc  town, 
thirty  miles  eaft  of  the  Havannah. 

PORTO       RICO, 

SITUATED  between  64  and  <^7  degrees  W.  longitude,  and  in  18 
degrees  N.  latitude,  lying  between  Hifpaniola  and  St.  Chriftopher's,  is 
100  miles  long,  and  40  broad.  The  foil  is  beautifully  diverfified  with 
nvoods,  vallics  and  plains  ;  and  is  very  fertile,  producing  the  fame  fruits  as 
the  other  iflands.  It  is  well  M'atercd  with  fprings  and  rivers  ;  but  the 
ifland  is  unhealthy  in  the  rajny  feafons.  It  was  on  account  of  the  gold 
that  the  Spaniards  fettjcd  here  j  but  there  is  no  longer  any  confiderablc 
quantity  of  this  metal  found  in  it, 

In  177^,  this  ifland  contained  80,660  inhabitants,  of  which  only  6,530 
were  flaves.  There  were  then  reckoned  upon  the  iflapd  77,384  head  of 
horned  cattle,  23,195  horfes,  1,515  mules,  49,058  head  of  fmall  cattle  ; 
5,36t  plantations,  yicldii-?g  2,737  quintals  of  fagar,  1,163  quintals  of 
jcotton,  19,551')  quintals  of  rice,  15,216  quintals  of  maize,  7,458  quintals 
of  tobacco,  9,860  quintals  of  raolafles. 

Porto  Rico,  the  capital  town,  flands  in  a  little  ifland  OP  the  north  fids, 
forming  a  capacious  harbour,  defended  by  forts  and  batteries,  which  render 
the  town  almoft  inaccciliblc.  It  was,  however,  taken  by  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Earl  of  Cumberland.  It  is  better  inhabited  than 
moi\  of  the  Spanifli  towns,  becaufe  it  is  the  centre  of  the  contraband  trade 
carried  on  by  the  Englifli  and  French  with  the  king  of  Spain's  fubjevfls. 

ViRQiN  Islands,  fituated  at  the  eaft  end  of  Porto  Rico,  are  extremely 
fmall. 

TRINIDAD, 

SITUATED  between  59  and  62  degrees  W.  longitude,  and  in  10 
degrees  N.  latitude,  lies  between  the  ifland  Tobago  and  the  Spaiiifti 
Main,  from  which  it  is  fcparated  by  the  Straits  of  Paria.  It  is  about  90 
miles  long,  and  60  broad,  and  is  an  unhealthful  but  fruitful  fpot,  produ- 
cips  fugar,  fine  tobacco,  indigo,  ginger,,  a  variety  of  fruit,  and  feme  cottpR 
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trees,  and  Indian  corn.  It  was  ukcn  by  Sir  Walter  Raltigh  in  159;, 
and  by  the  French  in  1676,  who  plundered  the  iflund,  and  extorted 
money  from  the  inhabitants. 

MARGARETTA, 
SITUATED  in  64  degrees  W.  longitude,  and  1 1  <iegrecs  30  min- 
utes  N.  latitude,  fepaiated  from  the  northern  coall  of  New  And.ilufia,  in 
Terra  Fiima,  by  a  ftrait  of  24  miles,  is  about  40  miles  in  length,  and 
24  in  breadth  ;  and,  being  always  verdant,  affords  a  moft  agreeable  prof- 
pea.  The  ifland  abounds  in  pafture,  nuiz.e,  and  fruit;  but  there  is  » 
fcarcity  of  wood  and  water.  There  was  once  a  pearl  fifhery  on  its  coaft. 
There  are  many  otlier  fmall  iOands  in  thefe  feas,  to  which  the  Spaniards 
have  paid  no  attention.  V/e  (hall  therefore  proceed  round  Cape  Horn 
into. the  South  Seas,  where  the  firft  SpanilTi  ifland  of  any  importincc  is 
Chiloe,  on  tke  coaft  of  Chili,  which  has  a  governor,  and  fome  harbours 
well  fortified. 

JUAN  FERNANDES, 
LYING  in  83  deg.  W.  longitude  and  33  deg.  S.  latitude,  300  mik-i; 
weft  of  Chili.  This  ifland  is  uninhabited  ;  but  having  fome  good  har- 
bours, it  is  found  extremely  convenient  for  the  Engliih  cruifers  to  touch 
at  and  water.  This  ifland  is  famous  for  having  giv^n  rife  to  the  celebra- 
ted romance  of  Robinfon  Crufoe.  It  feems,  one  Alexander  Selkirk,  a 
Scotchman,  was  left  afhore  in  this  foliiary  place  by  his  captain,  where  he 
lived  for  fome  years,  until  he  was  difcovercd  by  Capt.  Woodes  Rogers, 
in  1709.  When  taken  up,  he  had  almofl  forgotton  his  n;itive  language. 
He  was  dreffcd  in  goats'  fltins,  and  would  drink  nothing  but  water. 
During  his  abode  in  this  ifland,  he  had  killed  500  goats,  which  he  caught 
by  running  them  down  ;  and  he  marked  as  many  more  on  the  ear,  which 
iae  let  go.  Some  of  thefe  were  caught  30  years  after,  by  lord  Anf(>n'<5 
people  ;  their  venerable  afi>c<fl  and  majcitic  beards  difcovercd  ftrong  fymp- 
toms  of  antiquitv. 

Selkirk,  upon  his  return  to  England,  was  adviftd  to  publifli  an  account 
of  his  life  and  adventures  in  his  little  kingdom,  lie  is  faid  to  have  pir. 
his  papers  into  the  hands  of  Daniel  Defoe,  to  prepare  them  for  ])ublica- 
tion.  But  that  writer,  by  the  help  f>f  thofe  papcr'^,  and  a  lively  fancy, 
transformed  Alexander  Selkirk  into  Robinfon  Crufor,  and  returned  Sel- 
kirk his  papers  again  ;  fo  that  the  latter  derived  nn  advantage  from  th'-m. 
They  were  probably  too  indigelK-d  for  publication,  and  Defot'  mighr 
derive  little  from  them  but  thofe  hints,  which  might  give  rife  to  his  cv/n 
celebrated  performance. 
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THE  French  were  among  the  lafl  nations  who  maJe  fettlement?  ir. 
the  Wert  Indies  ;  but  they  made  ample  amends  by  the  vigour  with 
U'hich  they  purfued  them,  and  by  tliat  chain  ot'  judicious  and  adrnirable 
A  A  a  4  mcaiurcs 

•  This  account  of  the  French  Weft  Indies  is  very  incomplete,  thrmigh  want  of 
authentic  documents.  The  author  has  fought  information  from  fativui  fourcet,  Wot 
JiJ?,  in  moil  jnftances,  failed  of  obtaining  it. 
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meLifures  which  they  ufed  in  drawing  from  them  every  advantage  that  the 
nature  of  the  climate  would  yield  ;  and  in  contending  againft  the  diffi- 
culties which  it  threw  in  their  way. 

We  rhall  now  proceed  to  notice  the  French  Weft  India  Iflands,  begin- 
ning with  .the  large  and  important  one  of 

HISPANIOLA,   OR   St.  DOMINGO. 

THIS  iiland  was  at  finl  pofTcfled  by  the  Spaniards  alone  ;  but  by  far 
the  moft  confiJcrable  part  of  it  was  for  many  years  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  ;  and  the  whole  inland  was  ceded  to  this  nation,  by  Spain,  in  the 
treaty  of  1795. 

It  is  fituated  bctv.'cen  the  1  7th  and  21  ft  degrees  of  N.  l?titi:de,  and  the 
67!:h  and  74th  of  W.  longitude,  lying  in  the  middle  between  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  and  is  450  miles  long,  and  150  broad.  When  Hlfpaniola 
Vas  firft  difcovered  by  Columbus;  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  com- 
puted to  be  at  leaft  one  rcillion.  But  fuch  was  the  cruelty  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  to  fo  infamous  a  height  did  they  carry  their  opureffion  of  the 
poor  natives,  that  they  were  reduced  to  60,000  in  the  fpace  of  15  years. 
The  face  of  the  ifland  prefents  an  agreeable  variety  of  hills,  vallies,  woods 
and  rivers  ;  and  the  foil  is  allowed  to  be  extremely  fertile,  producing  fugar, 
potton,  indigo,  tobacco,  maize,  and  calliiva  root.  The  E-uropean  cattle 
are  fo  multiplied  here,  that  they  run  wild  in  the  woods,  and,  as  in  South 
America,  arc  hunted  for  their  hides  and  tallow  only.  In  the  moft  barren 
parts  of  the  rocks,  they  difcovered  formerly  filver  and  gold.  The  mines, 
however,  are  not  now  worked.  The  northweft  parts,  confift  of  large 
fruitful  plains,  which  produce  the  articles  mentioned  in  vaft  abundance. 
This  indeed  is  the  beft  and  moft  fruitful  part  of  the  beft  and  moft  fertile 
iil::nd  in  the  Weil  Indies,  and  perhaps  in  the  world. 

The  French  part  of  St.  Domingo,  containing  2,500,000  acres,  of 
■which  1,500,000  were  under  high  ciiltivation  in  1789,  was  then  di- 
vided into  10  Jiirifdiciions,  which  were  fubdivided  hito  52  Pariftios, 
as  follows,  viz. 

Jurifdidtions.  No.  P^rifhes. 


fPort    ati    Prince  6 

]  St.  Mark  4 

Le  Petit  Goave  5 

Jeremie  2 


If 
11 


jurlfdiiflions. 

No.  PariOies. 

Cape  Francois 

13 

YoxX.  Dauphin 

5 

Port  de  Paix 

7 

Lcs  Ca^'cs 

4 

St.  I^ouis 

i> 

Jacmel 

3 

Pjcfbre  the  late  revolution,  there  were  in  thefe  pariftics,  about 
42,000  white  people,  44,000  free  people  of  colour,  and  600, oco 
flaves.  Other  accounts  make  them  confiderably  Icfs  ;  the  above, 
however,  Is  from  good  authority. 

The  number  of  deaths,  during  the  year  1789,  according  to  the 
bills   of  mortality,  amounted  to  7,121 

The  number  of  births  the  fame  year      4,232 

The   deaths   exceeded   the  births  2,889 

This  "refult  will  be  the  lefs  aftonifhing,  when  it  is  confidercd,  that 
in  the  years  1787  and  1788,  there  had  been  imporled  into  the  colony 
nearly  60,000  new  negroes. 

The 
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The  following  valuable  table  of  exports  from  the  French  part  of 
St.  Domingo,  is  taken  from  a  printed  copy,  publillied  under  .iuth(.rit7, 
and  furnilhed  by  an  obliging  corrcfpondent. 
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Port  au  Privcf,*  is  the  feat  of  the  French  government  in  tlii<  ill- 
acd,  in  time  of  peace,  and  a  place  of  confidcrable  trade.     Though 

fingulaily 

*  The  following  pirtlcular  obfirvatioiis  conerning  ihefs  fcveral  D<p*rtmfn«». 
were  furnin^eJ  ihc  author  by  the  politcncfs  of  a  Freacli  fientlemaii,  long  a  rtuJent, 
io  an  ofilfe  of  trufti  in  this  ifland. 
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fingularly  favoured  with  tlie  eaft  winds,  it  was  long  the  tomb  of  the 
■unhappy  Europeans,  in  confequence  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
good  vi-ater.  By  the  exertions  of  Mr.  De  Marbois,  who  refided  here 
about  five  years,  in  conllruvfting  fountains,  public  bafons,  and  airy 
prifons,  the  place  has  become  fur  more  healthy  and  defirable. 

Cape  Francois  exceeds  Port  au  Prince  in  the  value  of  its  produc- 
tions, the  elegance  of  its  buildings,  and  the  advantageous  fituation  of 
its  port.     It  is  the  governor's  rehdence  in  time  of  war. 

Fort  Dauphin  is  remarkable  for  a  fountain  couftruifled  by  the  or- 
ders of  Mr.  De  Marbois,  which  coll  io,6y8  dollars. 

The  Mole,  though  inferior  by  a  great  deal,  to  Cape  Francois  and 
Port  au  Prince,  is  the  firit  port  in  the  illand  for  fafcty  in  time  of  war, 
being  by  nature  and  art  ftrongly  fortified.  Count  de  Eftaing,  under 
whole  direction  theie  works  were  conftrucSed,  intended  to  have  cf- 
tablilhed  here  the  feat  of  the  French  government ;  but,  notwith  (land- 
ing the  beautifulnefs  and  fafety  of  this  port,  the  produdions  of  its  in- 
dependencies were  of  too  little  value,  to  engage  his  fuccelfors  to  car- 
ry his  plan  into  effect ;  fo  that  this  place  is  now  no  more  than  a  garri- 
fon.  It  is  confidered  as  the  healthicil  fituation  In  St.  Domingo,  by 
reafon  of  the  purity  of  its  fprings. 

St.  Mark,  though  fmall,  is  reckoned  the  pleafantefl:  town  on  the  ifl- 
and.  Its  commerce  is  confiderable.  It  owes  a  great  deal  of  its  em- 
bellilhments  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  De  Marbois,  during  his  ad- 
miniitration. 

I^EOGANE  is  an  agreeable,  pleafant  and  commercial  place. 

Petit  Goave  is  the  unhealthieft  place  in  the  colony,  the  inhabit- 
ants being"  fubjeifl  to  conftant  fevers,  occafioned  by  the  badnefs  of 
the  waters.  Its  dependencies,  howevef,  are  healthy,  and  are  remarka- 
ble for  the  culture  of  coffee. 

Jrremie  is  celebrated  for  tlie  excellency  of  its  foil,  but  particularly 
for  t'le  culture  of  coffee. 

Les  Cayf.s  is  a  place  of  conriderable  trade,  yielding  abundance  of 
fugar,  cotton  and  coffee. 

St.  I.ou  is  is  rather  a  borough  than  a  town,  and  yields  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  coffee,  cotton  and  indigo. 

Jacmel  is  remarkable  for  the  goodnefs  of  its  foil,  and  the  abundant 
crops  of  coffee,  and  is  fufceptible  of  a  large  augmentation. 

To  thcfc  particular  obfcrvations,  we  add  the  following  of  a  more 
general  nature  :  "  The  fugar  and  indigo  plantations  were  in  the  fiat, 
the  cofTee  in  the  monnlainous  lands.  The  plantations  were  for  the  molt 
part  enclofed  with  live  hedges,  ilraight  and  well  dicffcd  ;  the  dwell- 
ing and  maniifaiflorv  houfes  were  built  and  laid  out  with  great  ncat- 
nefs  and  taQe  ;  every  habitation  poHeded  a  private  hofpital  to  cure  its 
fick  negroes,  who  were  parentally  dealt  with  ;  the  roads  were  excel- 
lent ;  and  from  the  general  hofpiiality  and  chcerfulucfs  of  its  former 
inhabitants,  take  it  all  in  all,  was  one  of  the  moil  enviable  fpots  on 
earth.  Such  was  the  French  part  of  St.  Domingo  in  1789;  but,  alas  ! 
it  is  no  more  :  the  dcftrudive  ravages  of  an  unrelenting  infarre<5lion, 
of  frightful  malfacres  and  conflagrations,  have  laid  wade  all  thofe  beau- 
tiful fettlcment';,  reduced  the  buildings  to  afhes,  and  laid  low  in  dull 
or  fcattercd  in  cxilo,  its  wrctdicd  InliabitaiUs.     Neverthelcfs,  with  wife 

jT.ana§err.erit, 
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rnmagcment,  and  fudi  regulations  as  arc  to  be  caK-nlated  for  tlie  na. 
ture  of  the  climate  and  population,  it  niuf  yet  regain  its  ancient  iV'cU' 
dour,  perha[)S  redoubled  by  the  acquifiiion  oftlic  Sp.inilh  part." 

We  clofethis  imi>erfe<5l  account  of  this  illand  (the  btft,  however,  which 
could  be  obtained)  ^vilh  the  following  account  of  the  caules  of  the  fuie- 
mentioned  defoUting  difturbances.* 

♦*  The  fiiuation  of  the  French  colonies  early  attra«fled  the  attention  cf 
the  conftituent  ailembly.  At  tliis  time  all  was  as  tranquil  as  fiich  a  ilatc 
of  oppreifion  would  permit.  Political  hcalili  can  only  be  attributed  to  a 
covintry  with  a  free  conllitution.  Tlie  fif-r.ition  of  the  iflands,  is  that  of  a  " 
paralytic  ;  one  part  is  torpid,  whilll  the  other  is  affciflcd  with  the  frantic 
motions  of  St.  Vitus'  dance. 

The  firft  interference  of  the  National  AfTembly  in  the  affairs  of  the  colo- 
nies was  by  a  decree  of  the  8th  of  March,  1 790,  wliich  decljied,  '*  Th.it 
all  free  perfons,  who  were  proprietors  and  refidcnts  of  two  years  ftanding, 
and  who  contributed  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  fliould  exercife  tlie  rights 
of  voting,  which  conlUtute  the  quality  of  French  citizens." 

This  decree,  though  in  fadt  it  gave  no  new  rights  to  the  people  of  colour, 
was  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  white  planters  ;  who  evidently 
faw  that  the  generality  of  the  qualjiication  included  all  delcriptions  of  pro- 
prietors. They  affcdcd,  however,  to  impofe  a  difftrent  conlbu^tion  upon 
it.  The  people  of  colour  appealed  to  common  juilice  and  common  fcnfe  ; 
it  was  to  no  purpofe.  The  whites  repelled  them  from  their  aiTtmblies. 
Some  commotions  enfued,  in  which  they  mutually  fell  a  facrifice  to  tlieir 
pride  and  refentment. 

Thefe  difturbances  again  excited  the  vigilance  of  the  National  AfTem- 
bly.  A  decree  was  paffed  on  the  1 2th  day  of  Otftobcr,  1 790,  by  which 
«he  AfTembiy  declared,  as  a  conilitutiona!  article,  "  That  tiiey  would 
cftabHfh  no  regulations  rcfpcalng  the  internal  government  of  the  colonics, 
without  the  precife  and  formal  rcquef:  of  the  co!oni;il  alieinblies.''^ 

Peace,  howerer,  was  not  the  confequence  of  this  decree.  The  pro. 
prietors,  it  is  trae,  had  obtained  a  legal  right  of  tyrannizing',  ;  but  the  ur- 
fortunate  queftion  ftill  recurred,  Who  fltould  be  permitted  to  cxcrcife  tirat 
rlaht  ?  On  this  head  the  decree  was  filent.  New  diircnHo.^s  arofc  ;  each 
of  the  parties  covered  under  a  fadious  patriotlfm  t!ie  moA  atrocious  deiigns.^ 
AiraiTination  and  icvolt  became  fiequent.  Miudit  a  French  olucer  cf 
rank,  lo(t  his  life  by  the  hands  of  his  own  countrymen.  The  untoitunatc 
Oae,  a  planter  of  colour,  v,ho  had  exerted  himfelf  In  France  in  the  caufc 
of°his  brethren,  rcfolved  to  fupport  by  force  their  jud  pretcni.ons.  He 
landed  in  the  Spanilh  territory  of  St.  Doniingo,  whire  he  aiFembltd  aboi.t 
600  m-ilattoes.  Before  he  proceeded  to  holHIitits,  he  wrote  to  tlic  I  rench 
general,  that  his  dcllre  was  for  peace,  provided  the  laws  were  enforced. 
His  letter  was  ablurdiy  conlldered  as  a  declaration  of  war.  Bcmg  attack- 
ed and  vannuifhed,  he  took  refuge  amongfl  the  Ki;:iniards,  who  dehv^rcd 
him  up  to  his  udvarflirics.  The  horrors  of  his  death  were  die  harbmgert 
of  future  crimes.  Thefe  difturbances  ftiU  increafi.io,  the  National  Aflctn- 
blv  found  it  neceil-ary,  at  length,  to  decide  between  the  contcndii>o  p.rt.M. 
•'  "  On 

•  The  follo*inj  informirion  l-  tA'n  from  a  pamphl".  puMirtieJ  in  '"O*.  «"'i- 
tled  -An  Inquiry  u.to  the  C.ufci  of  .he  I..fufftrt.«o  .,r  -Ur  N^src^  in  the  lllinw 
g(  St.  Dominijrt. 
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On  the  15th  of  May,  I79i>  a  decree  was  made,  confiiling  of  two  arti' 
cles,  by  the  fi-ft  of  which  the  AfTcmbly  confirmed  that  of  the  1 2th  of 
O(5tober,  fo  far  as  refpe(5icd  the  flares  in  their  iflands.  It  is  true  that  the 
^vord  flave  was  cautioufly  omitted  in  this  document,  and  they  are  only 
charadterized  by  the  negative  defcription  of  "  men  not  free,"  as  if  right 
and  wrong  depended  on  a  2?lay  of  words,  or  mode  of  expreffion. 

This  part  of  the  decree  met  with  but  little  oppofition,  though  it  paflTed 
rot  without  fevere  reprehenfion  fiom  a  few  enlightened  members.  The 
fecond  article  refpefting  the  people  of  colour  was  ftroRgly  contefted- 
Thofc  who  were  before  known  by  the  apjxllati(jn  of  patriots,  divided  upon 
it.  It  was,  however,  determined  in  the  refult,  that  the  people  of  colour 
Lorn  of  free  parents  fliould  be  confidered  as  adive  citizens,  and  be  eligible 
to  the  offices  of  government  in  the  iHands. 

This  fecond  article,  which  decided  upon  a  right  that  the  people  of 
colcsur  had  been  entitled  to  for  upwards  of  a  century,  inllead  of  vclloring 
peace,  may  be  cofifidered  as  the  caufe  or  ratlicr  the  pretext  of  all  the  fub- 
fequcnt  evils  that  the  co!on^^  of  St.  Domingo  has  fuftained.  They  arofe 
not  indeed  from  its  execution, -biit  from  its  countera^ftion  by  the  white  col- 
oniRs.  Had  they,  after  the  awful  warnings  they  had  already  experien- 
ced, obeyed  the  ordinances  of  an  AlTembly  they  pretended  to  reveie  ;  had 
they  imbibed  one  drop  of  the  true  fpirit  of  that  cunftitution  to  which  tliey 
«ad  vowed  an  inviolable  attachment  ;  had  they  cven'fupjyrefled  the  dictates 
of  pride  in  the  fnggef lions  of  prudence  ;  the  ftorm-that  threatened  them 
iiad  been  averted,  and  in  their  obedience  -to  tlie  .parent  ftate  they  had  dif- 
])layed  an  clS\.  of  patrioiiim,  and  prcfervcd  ihcr/.fclvcsfrom  all  poflibility  of 
danger. 

But  the  e€|ualTzation  of  the  people  of  colour  (lung  the  irritable  nerves 
of  the  white  coionifls.  The  defccndants  of  flp.vcs  might  have  loft  the 
iefcntments  of  their  fathers ;  but  the  hatred  of  a  dcfpot  is  hereditary.  The 
European  maxim  allows,  "  that  tliey  never  pardon  v/ho  have  done  the 
wrong  ;"  but  in  the  colonies  this  pervcrfity  attains  a  more  monftrous 
growth,  and  the  avcrhon  to  Africa-n  blood  defccnds  fro:n  generation  to 
j^eneration.  No  fooiier  had  <he  decree  paff(xi,  vhzn  deputies  from  the 
iflands  to  the  National  Afl"..'mbly  witlvlrew  their  attendance.  The  colo- 
itiial  comn^ittcc,  r4!ways  under  the  influence  of  t)!ie  planters,  fufpended  their 
labours.  Its  arrival  in  the  iHand  Itruck  the  wliites;  with  conftci  nation. 
They  vo\vcd  to  facrifice  their  lives  rather  thaw  fuffer  tlie  execution  of  the 
deciot.  Their  rage i'ordcrcd  upon  phrcnzy.  Tliey  propofed  to  imprifun 
ihe  French  merchants  then  in  rhe  ifland,  to  tear  down  the  national  flag, 
•.nd  hoift  the  Britifh  ftandard  in  its  place.  Whillt  the  joy  of  the  mulattoes 
v/as  mingled  with  apprehenfions  and  with  fears,  St.  Domingo  re-echoed 
with  the  cries  of  the  whites,  with  their  menaces,  with  their  blafphemies 
againfl  the  conllitution.  A  motion  was  made  in  the  ftrcets  to  fire  upon 
tlie  people  of  colour,  who  fled  from  the  city,  and  took  refuge  in  the  plan- 
tations of  their  friends  and  in  the  woods.  They  were  at  length  recalled 
iiy  a  proclamation  ;  but  it  was  only  to  fwear  fubordination  to  the  whites, 
iind  to  be  witnefTes  of  fiefh  enormities.  Aniidft  thefe  agitations  the  flavcs 
Iiad  remained  in  their  accuftomed  fubordination.  Nor  was  it  till  the  month 
<i(  Auguft,  1 79 1,  t!::.t  the  fymptoms  »f  the  infurrctilion  appeared  amongft 

A  cocfiderabk 
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■  A  confideiable  number,  both  of  whites  and  people  of  colour,  had  loll 
tlieir  lives  in  tlulc  cwinniytions  before  tlie  llivcs  h.id  given  indiciUous  of 
diinffecUon  ;  they  were  n'jt,  howe^'er,  infeafule  of  liic  opportumuti  of 
revolt  aifordcd  by  the  diireulions  oi  their  mailers.  They  lud  icariit  thiiC 
no  alleviation  of  their  milcries  was  ever  to  be  expeiflcd  frcra  Lurope  }  that 
in  the  druggie  for  coloniitl  dominion,  their  humble  inierclis  iud  been 
equally  faeriliccd  or  forgotten  by  all  parties.  Tljcy  fell  tlicir  curb  relax- 
ed by  the  difarming  and  difperlion  of  their  mulatto  niiJlers,  who  had  been 
accullomed  to  keep  them  undor  rigorous  difcipline.  Hopfilefi  of  relief 
from  any  qu;trter,  they  rofe  in  dilicrent  parts,  and  fpread  defolaiion  over 
the  ifland.  If  the  cold  cruelties  of  defpotifm  have  no  bounds,  what  Iha.l 
be  expe^ed  from  the  paroxifms  of  defpair  i 

On  the  nth  ot  September,  1791,  a  coftvenlion  took  place,  which  pro- 
duced the  agreement  called  the  concordnl,  by  which  tii>;  wliits  planters 
lllpulated  that  they  would  no  longer  oppole  the  law  of  tae  I5ih  of  May, 
which  gave  political  rights  to  the  people  of  colour.  The  coLjial  alfembiy 
even  promiled  to  meliorate  the  ihuation  ot  tlie  people  of  colour,  born  of 
parents  not  free,  and  to  whom  the  decree  of  the  15th  of  May  did  not  ex- 
tend. Ar>  union  was  formed  between  the  planters,  which,  if  it  had 
fooner  taken  place,  had  prevented  the  infurreftion.  The  ir.iurgents  were 
every  where  difpirited,  repulfed  and  difpcrfed  ;  and  the  colony  idclt  pre- 
fcrved  from  total  delhu(!tion. 

13y  a  decree  of  the  Natiorral  AfltmWy  the  24th  of  September,  th« 
people  of  colour  were  virtually  excluded  from  all  right  of  colonial  legiiia- 
tion,  and  exprefsly  placed  in  the  power  of  the  white  colonics. 

If  the  decree  of  tlx;  15th  of  May  could  inltigate  the  white  colonills  tt 
the  frantic  a<5ts  of  violence  befbre  deferibed,  what  Ihall  we  Hippofe  were 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  colour  on  that  of  the  24th  of  September, 
which  agirki  blafted  thofe  hopes  they  had  juftly  founded  on  the  conltiti> 
fional  law  of  the  parent  ftate,  and  the  folemn  raiiftcation  of  the  white  col- 
onilts  ?  No  fooner  was  it  known  in  the  iflamis,  than  thofe  dilienlions  which 
the  revolt  of  the  negroes  had  for  a  while  appeafed,  broke  out  with  fiefli 
violence.  The  apprchenflons  entertained  from  the  fiaves  had  been  allaye4 
by  the  efFedts  of  the  concordat  ;.  but  the  whites  no  fooner  found  them- 
fclves  relieved  from  the  terrors  of  iiV.mediate  deftrudion,  than  they  availed 
thcmfelves  of  the  decree  of  the  24th  of  September  ;  tiiey  formally  revoked 
the  concordat,  and  treachcroufly  refufed  to  comply  witli  an  engagement  tb 
\vhich  they  owed  their  very  exigence.  The  people  of  colour  were  in 
arms;  they  auacked  the  whites  in  the  Ibutliern  prorinccs  ;  they  pof- 
feffed  themfelves  of  Fort  St.  Louis,  and  defeated  their  opponents  in  levcral 
engagements.'  A  powerful  body  furrounded  Port  au  Pnnec,  the  cnpital  of 
the  illand,  and  clai.licd  the  execution  of  tl:e  concordat.  At  tliiee  dificr- 
cnt  times  did  the  whites  aiTent  to  tlve  requilition,  and  as  often  broke  tiicir 
engagement.  Gratified  with  the  predilefcion  for  arillocracy,  which  the 
conftituent  afTcinbly  had  in  its  dougc  avowed,  they  afTe<;ted  the  appellation 
of  patriots,  and  had  the  add<-efs  to  transfer  the  popular  odium  to  tnc  people 
-  of  colour,  who  were  contending  for  tiieir  indifputabic  rights,  and  to  the  few 
white  colonifts  who  had  viituc  enough  to  efpoufe  their  caufe.  Undei  this 
pretext,  the  municipality  of  Port  au  Prince  required  M..Grimoard,  the 
captain  of  the  Boreas,  a  French  line  of  battle  (hip,  to  bring  his  guns  to  bear 
upon,  and  to  cauaonade  tlie  people  of  cobur  allccibled  near  the  town.    He 
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at  (it(\  rcfcfed,  but  tke  crew,  deluded  by  the  cry  of  patriotiTm,  enforced 
his  compliance.  No  locner  was  this  meafure  adopted,  than  the  people  ot 
colour  gave  a  loofe  to  their  indignation  ;  they  fpread  over  the  country, 
and  fet  fire  indifcriminately  to  all  the  plantations  ;  the  greateft  part  of 
i.ie  town  of  Port  au  Prince  foon  after  iliared  the  fame  fate.  Nothing 
flemed  to  remain  for  the  white  inhabitants  but  to  feek  their  fafety  in  quit- 
ting the  colony. 

In  the  northern  parts,  the  people  of  colour  adopted  a  more  magnanimous 
and  perhaps  a  more  prudent  conduct.  "  They  begun,"  fays  Mr.  Ver- 
ciaud,  "  by  offering  their  blood  to  the  whites.  We  (hall  wait,  faid  they, 
t;!l  we  have  faved  you,  before  we  affeit  our  own  claims.  They  accord- 
ingly oijpofed  thenifelves  to  the  revolted  negroes  vji'Ai  unexampled  cour- 
a 'e.  They  endeavoured  to  foothe  them  by  attending  to  their  reafonable 
rcquifuions ;  and  if  the  colony  of  St.  Domingo  be  preferred  to  the  Freach 
nation,  it  v.'ill  be  by  the  exertions  of  the  people  of  colour." 

After  this  recital  of  authentic  and  indifputable  fafcs,  it  is  not  difRaiit  to 
trace  the  caufcs  of  the  infurrei^Hon.  Its  dreadful  effctSts  we  leave  to  be 
defcribed  by  the  profefled  hillorian. 

M    A     R    T    I     N    I    C    O, 

WHICH  is  fituatcd  in  between  14®  and  15°  of  N.  lat.  and  in  61°  W. 
>]ong.  lying  about  40 '^  N.  W.  of  Barbadoes,  is  about  60  miles  in  length 
and  30  in  breadth.  The  inland  part  of  it  is  hilly,  from  which  are  poured 
out,  upon  every  fide,  a  number  of  agreeable  and  ufeful  rivers,  which  adorn 
and  enrich  this  iflAnd  in  a  high  degree.  The  produce  of  the  foil  is  fugar, 
cotton,  indif^D,  ginger  and  fuch  fruits  as  are  found  in  the  neighbouring 
iflands.  But  fugar  is  here,  as  in  all  the  Weft  India  iflands,  the  principal 
commodity  of  which  they  export  a  ccnfiderable  quantity  annually.  Mar- 
tinico  is  the  rclidence  of  the  governor  of  the  French  illands  in  thefc  feas. 
Its  bays  and  harbours  arc  numerous,  fafe,  commodious,  and  well  tcrtified. 
In  1794,  this  ifland  was  captured  by  the  Britifli.  In  1770,  it  contained 
28  pariflies,  inhabited  by  12,450  white  people  ;  1,814  ^^^^  blacks  ©r  mu- 
.lattoes  ;  70*553  flaves,  and  443  fugitive  negroes. 

GAUDALOUPE, 

SO  called  by  Columbus,  from  the  rcfemblance  of  its  mountains  to  thofe 
of  that  name  in  Spain,  is  fituated  in  16°  20'  N.  lat.  and  in  62°  W.  long, 
about  30  leagues  north  of  Martinico,  and  almoft  as  many  fouth  of  Antigua  ; 
being  45  miles  long,  and  38  broad.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  fmall 
urm  of  the  fea,  or  rather  a  narrov/  channel,  through  which  no  (hips  can 
venture  ;  but  the  inhabitants  pafs  it  in  a  fj;rry  boat.  Its  foil  is  equally 
fertile,  and  in  the  f^me  produtftions  with  that  of  Martinico.  This  ifland, 
till  the  late  troubles  in  the  Weft  Indies,  was  in  a  flourifiiing  condition, 
and  its  exports  of  fugar  almoft  Incredible.  It  was  taken  by  the  Britifh  in 
1794,  but  was  retaken  by  the  French  in  the  clofe  of  tlie  fame  year. 

St.       LUCIA, 

SITUATED  in  14°  N.  lat.  and  In  61°  W.  long.  80  miles  northw^ft 
of  Barbadoes,  i?  23  miles  In  length,  and  12  in  breadth.  It  received  its 
name  from  being  difcovercd  on  the  day  dedicated  to  the  virgin  martyr  St. 
Lucia.  T!iP  Englifh  firft  fettled  on  this  ifland  in  1637.  From  this  time, 
they  met  with  various  ttiisfottuncs  from  ihc  rativcB  and  French  ;  and  at 

length 
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len^tli  it  W.-IS  agreed  on  between  the  latter  and  ihc  Englifh,  that  tliis  ifland, 
togctlier  with  Doniinicii  and  St.  Vincent,  fhould  rtmain  neutral.  Bui  tl.c 
French,  befure  the  war  ot  1756  broke  out,  began  to  fettle  thefc  ijlands  ; 
which  by  the  treaty  of  peace  were  yielded  up  to  Great  Britain,  and  iJi:s 
ifland  to  France.  The  foil  of  St.  Lucia,  in  the  vallics,  is  exircnicly  rich. 
It  produces  excellent  timber,  and  abounds  with  plealant  rivers  and  well 
fituated  hnrbouTs  ;  and  is  now  declared  a  free  port  under  certain  ri-rtndhons. 
The  Englifli  made  thenifelves  mafteis  of  it  in  I778  ;  but  it  was  reilored 
again  to  tiie  French  in  1783  ;  and  retaken  by  the  KugUlh  in  1794. 

TOBAGO. 

THIS  ifland  is  fituatcd  ll°  odd  minutes,  N.  lat.  120  miles  fouth  of 
B<tibadoes,  and  about  the  fame  dirtar.cc  from  the  Spanilh  Main.  It  is 
ubcut  32  miles  in  length,  aiui  9  in  brendch.  The  climate  here  ib  not 
fo  hut  as  might  be  expe>fled  fo  near  the  equator;  and  it  is  faid  that  it 
lies  out  of  the  courfe  of  tliofe  hurricanes  thit  have  fometimes  proved 
fo  fatal  to  the  other  Well  India  idands.  It  has  a  fruitful  foil,  capable 
of  producing  fiigar,  and  indeed  every  thing  clic  that  is  railed  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  with  the  addition  (if  we  may  believe  the  Dutch)  of  the 
cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  gum  copal.  It  is  well  watered  with  nume- 
rous fprings  ;  and  its  bays  and  rivers  arc  fo  difpofcd  as  to  be  very  com- 
modious for  all  kinds  of  ihlpping.  The  value  and  importance  of  tliis 
illand  appears  from  the  extenfive  and  formidable  armaments  fent  thith- 
er by  European  powers  in  fuppcrt  of  their  different  claims.  It  feems 
to  have  been  chiefly  pofTelTed  by  the  Dutch,  who  defended  their  pre- 
tenfions  agalnft  both  England  and  France  with  the  moft  obftinate  per- 
feverance.  By  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  1  748,  it  was  declared 
neutral  ;  though,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763,  it  was  yielded  up  to 
Great  Britain ;  but  in  June,  1 78 1 ,  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  ceded 
to  them  by  the  treaty  of  1783  ;  and  captured  by  the  Englilli  in  1 793. 

St.  BARTHOLOMEW,  DESEADA,  and  MARIGALANTE, 

ARE  three  fmall  iflands  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  i^ntigu.i 
and  St.  Chriftopher's,  and  are  of  no  great  confequcnce  to  the  French, 
except  in  time  of  war,  wlien  they  give  flielter  to  an  incredible  number 
of  privateers,  which  greatly  annoy  tl:e  Britifh  Weft  India  trade.  St. 
Bartholomew  is  now  to  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  tlic  crown  of 
Sweden,  being  ceded  to  it  by  France,  i  785. 
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St.  EUSTATIIIS,  or  EUSTATIA, 
ITUATED  in  17°  29'  N.  lat.  and  63^  lo'  W.  long,  and  three 
,^_,  leagues  northweft  of  St.  Chriftophcr's,  is  only  a  mountain,  about 
29  miles  in  compafs,  rifing  out  of  the  fea,  like  a  pyramid,  and  almoft 
round.  But  though  fo  fmall  and  inconvcnjcntly  laid  out  by  nature, 
the  induftry  of  the  Dutch  have  made  it  turn  to  very  good  account ; 
and  it  is  laid  to  contain  5,000  whites,  and  15,000  negroes.  Tlic  fidct 
of  the  mountams  are  laid  out  in  very  pretty  fcttlcmcnts ;  but  they  have 
neither  fnrliT^s  ncr  rivers.  They  raife  here  fttjar  and  tuljacco  ;  and 
°  tlus 
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this  iflanJ,  as  well  as  Curalfou,  is  engaged  in  the  Spaniih  contrabSn-i 
trade,  for  which,  however,  it  is  not  lb  well  fituated  ;  and  it  has  diawa 
ilie  fame  advantage  from  its  conftant  neutrality.  But  when  hoftilitie."; 
■were  commenced  by  Great  Britain  againft  Holland,  admiral  Kodney 
v.-as  fent  with  a  confidefable  l.md  and  fca  force  a^^ainft  St.  Euftatius, 
■which,-  being  incapable  of  any  defence,  ferrendered  at  difcretron,  on 
the  3d  of  February,  1 781.  The  private  property  of  the  inhabitants 
Was  conlifcated,  with  a  degree  of  rigour  very  uncommon  among  civi- 
lized nations,  and  very  inconfiltent  with  the  humanity  and  geneiolity 
by  which  the  Englifh  nation  ufed  to  be  characterifed.  The  rcafon  ai- 
figned  was,  that  the  inhabifants  of  St.  Euftatius  had  afliftcd  the  United 
States  with  naval  and  oiher  ftores.  But  on  the  27^11  of  November, 
the  fame  year,  St.  Euftatius  was  retaken  by  the  French,  under  the' 
command  of  the  marquis  de  Bouilie,  though  their  force  cor.fiftcd  of 
only  three  frigates  and  fome  fmall  craft,  and  about  3C0  men. 

C    U    R    A    8    S    O    U/ 

Situated  in  12  degrees  nonh  lat.  9  cr  lo  leagues  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Terra  Fiima,  is  30  miles  long,  and  10  bro,)d.  It  feems  as  ii 
it  were  fatedj  that  the  ingenuity  and  patience  of  the  Hollanders  fhould 
fiTcry  where,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  be  employed  in  fighting 
againfl  an  unfriendly  nature  ;  for  the  ifland  is  not  only  barren,  and  depend- 
ent on  the  rains  for  its  water,  but  the  harbour  is  naturdly  one  ot  tlie 
Worft  in  America  j  yet  the  Dutch  have  entirely  remedied  that  defed ; 
tiiey  have  upon  this  harbour  one  of  the  largeft  and  by  far  the  moft  elegant 
and  cleanly  towns  in  the  Weft:  Indies.  The  public  buildings  are  nimie- 
rous  and  handfome  ;  the  private  houfes  commodious  ;  and  the  magazines 
large,  convenient,  and  well  lilled.  All  kind  of  labour  is  here  performed 
by  engines ;  fome  of  them  fo  well  contrived,  that  fhips  are  at  once  lifted 
into  the  dock. 

Though  this  ifland  is  naturally  barren,  the  indaftry  of  the  Dutch  has 
brought  it  to  produce  a  confiderable  quantity  both  of  tobacco  and  fugar ; 
it  has,  befides,  good  fait  works,  for  the  produce  of  which  there  is  a  brifk 
demand  from  the  Engfifti  iflands,  and  the  colonies  on  the  continent.  But 
what  renders  this  illand  of  moft  advantage  to  the  Dutch,  is  the  contraband 
trade  which  is  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  and  the  Spaniards,  and 
their  harbour  being  the  rendezvous  to  all  nations  in  time  of  war. 

The  Dutch  ftiips  from  Europe  touch  at  tiiis  ifland  for  intelligence,  or 
pilots,  and  then  proceed  to  the  Spanifli  coafts  for  trade,  which  they  force 
tvith  a  ftrong  hand,  it  being  very  difficult  for  the  Spanifli  guarda-coaftas  to 
take  thcfe  veflcls  ;  for  they  are  not  only  ftout  fhips,  <vith  a  number  of  guns, 
but  arc  manned  with  large  crews  of  chofen  feamen,  deeply  interefted  in 
the  fafety  of  the  ve/tel  and  the  fuccefs  of  the  voyage.  They  have  each  a 
Yhare  in  the  cargo,  of  a  talue  proportioned  to  the  ftation  of  the  owner,  fup- 
plied  by  the  merchant  upon  credit,  and  at  j^rime  coft.  This  animates 
them  with  art  uncommon  courage,  and  they  fight  bravely,  becaufc  eveiy 
man  fights  in  defence  of  his  own  property.  BL-f^des  this,  there  is  a  con- 
ftant intcrcourfe  between  this  ifland  and  the  S])anifli  continent* 

Curaflbu  has  numerous  warehoufes,  always  full  of  the  commodities  of 
Europe  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  Here  arc  all  forts  of  woollen  and  linen 
ck'th,  laces,  filks,  ribands,  iron  utenfiis,  naval  and  niiiitary  ftores,  brandy, 

the 
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fhe  fpiccsof  the  Molucca?,  nrd  ihe  calico??  of  Itidli,  white  and  fair.rcif: 
Hither  the  Dutch  Welt  Indja,  which  h  alio  thci'.'  ATrican  Coirprtr'-, 
ar.nually  bring  three  or  four  cargoes  of  (laves  r  and  to  this  nV.irt  the  ??;■,"  - 
iards  tlicnifelvcs  come  in  fmull  vclTrls,  and  darry  off  nnt  orly  the  hd\  of 
the  ncgroer.,  it  a  Vcr/  h:ph  price,  but  gfcu  quantities  of  p.11  the  above  for'? 
of  goods  ;  and  the  feller  ha;  this  ad'-antag^,  tf;at  the  rcfufe  of  wati-houfcs 
and  mercers'  lhov>s,  and  every  thing  that  is  grown  unfrrAiion-tbic  and  unfilc- 
able  in  Eiif^pe,  go  otFhi?:c  extremelv  well ;  every  thing  being  fufhcicntlv 
recommended  by  its  being  p^uropean.  The  Sj)arrinrds  pay  in  gold  or  filvcr, 
coined  or  in  bars,  cocoa,  vanilla,  jeuiits  bark,  cochineal,  and  other  valvrib'e 
commodities. 

Tiie  lr:ide  of  CiuHfTon,  even  in  tirrK^?;  of  peace,  is  faid  to  be  nnnnall" 
Vonli  to  the  Dutch  no  leK  th:m  500,000/.  but  in  time  of  v.ar  ibr 
profit  is  !lill  greater,  for  then  it  becomes  the  common  cmpoiitim  of 
tlie  Well;  Indies  ;  it  affords  z  retre:it  to  fliips  of  all  nail(7ns,  anrl  at  tli'i 
lame  time  lefuies  none  of  them  arms  and  ammunition  to  dellroy  on.: 
nnother.  The  intcrcourfe  vvith  Spnln  being  then  interniptcd,  tlu 
Spanlfh  colonies  have  fcarcely  any  otlier  market  from  whence  they 
can  be  well  fupplied  either  with  (laves  or  goods.  The  French  corns 
Jijther  to  buy  the  beef,  pork,  corn,  flour,  and  lumber,  wiiich  are: 
brought  from  the  continent  of  North  America,  or  exported  from  Ire- 
land ;  fo  that,  wlietiier  in  peace  or  in  war,  tlie  trade  of  this  illiinJ 
flourilhes  extremely. 

The  trade  of  all  the  Dutch  American  fcttlements  was  originally 
carricd  en  by  the  Weil  India  Company  alone  ;  at  prefent,  fuch  fliip>; 
as  go  upon  that  trade,  pay  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  t/ieir  licenfes  • 
'the  Company,  however,  referve  to  ihemfehes  the  whole  of  what  rs 
carried  on  between  Africa  and  the  American  Hlands. 

The  other  ifiands,  Bonaire  and  Axv:i.i,  arc  incor.r:derablc  ia 
thcmfelvesj  and  iKould  be  regarded  as  appendage*  («  Ci'rah^u,  frt 
whi'.h  they  are  chictly  employed  in  railmg  cattle  and  other  proviftors*. 

'Hie  ifland  of  Saba,  fituated  at  no  great  diftance  from  St.  Eulla- 
lius,  is  imall,  and  hardly  deferves  to  be  mentioned. 


DANISH    WEST    INDIE  Z. 

Containinj^  tjie  Ifiands  of  St.  THOMAS,  SANTA  CRl'Z,  ar.d 
St.  JOHN'S. 

ST.  THOMAS  is  an  inconHderahlc  member  of  the  Chairihes,  CiVr.- 
ated  in  64  degrees  W.  Ion.  and  18  degrees  N.  lat.  about  15  milc"» 
in  circumference,  and  has  a  M^  ayd  c&m.modious  harbour. 

St.  CROIX,  or  SANTA  CRU2,  is  another  fmall  and  nrhealtjn' 
iiland,  lying  about  five  leagues  call  of  St.  Thomas,  3c  miles  in  length, 
and  8  where  it  is  broadefl.  Thcfe  ifljnds,  fo  long  as  they  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Danifh  WcH:  India  Company,  were  ill  managed, 
and  of  little  confequencc  to  the  Danes  ;  but  that  wife  and  bcncvoien'. 
prince,  the  late  king  of  Denmark,  bought  up  iUe  C»->mpanv's  l^orir^ 
and  laid  the  trade  open  ;  and  fmce  that  lime  the  illand  ot  S^.  Thoma%  '■ 
as  well  as  this,  has  been  fo  greatly  improved,  that  it  isf^id  to  product 
Bab  upwards 
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upwards  of  3,000  hogflieads  of  fugar  of  1,000  weiglit  each,  and  Other 
of  the  Weft  India  commodities  in  tolerable  plenty.  In  time  of  war, 
privateers  bring  in  their  prizes  here  for  fale  ;  and  a  great  many  vef- 
fels  trade  from  hence  along  the  Spanilh  Main,  and  return  with  money 
in  fpecie  or  bars,  and  valuable  merchandize.  As  for  Santa  Cruz^ 
ft-om  a  perfecl  defert  a  few  years  fince,  it  has  been  brought  into  a  ftate 
of  high  cultivation,  producing  annually  between  30  and  40,000  hogf- 
heads  of  fugar  of  upwards  of  i3cwt.  each.  It  is  inhabited  by  about 
0,ooo  whites  and  30,000  flares.  « 

j  The  Danilh  policy,  in  refpe(ft  to  their  iflands,  is  wife  and  deferving 
p£  imitation.  By  an  edi<5l:  of  the  Danilh  king,  no  flaves  are  to  be 
imported  into  their  iflands  after  the  year  r8o2  ;  till  this  period  their 
importation  is  encouraged  by  a  law  operating  as  a  bounty. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  negroes  of  this  ifland  have  embraced 
Chriftianity  under  the  Moravian  miflionaries,  whofe  influence  haa 
been  greatly  promotive  of  the  profperity  of  this  ifland. 

St.  JOHNS  is  noted  only  for  its  fine  harbour,  which  is  faid  to  be 
fuflicient  to  contain  in  fafety  the  whole  Eritifli  navy.  It  has  a  num.' 
ber  of  fait  ponds,  which,  however,  are  no  evidence  of  its  fertility. 

I 


New    DifGoveries. 


UR  knowledge  of  ths  globe  has  been  confiderably  augmentecl 

by  the  late  dlfcoveries  of  Ruffian,  Britifli,  and  American  navi- 

-  gators,  which  have  been  numerous  and  important.  Of  thefe  difcov- 
eries  we  have  already  given  fome  account,,  page  9.&.  To  the  account 
"we  have  given  we  add  tlae  following. 


o 


NORTHERN    ARCHIPELAGO. 

THIS  confifts  of  feveial  groups  of  iflands,  which  are  fituated  be- 
tNveen  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Kamtfchatka  and  the  weftern  coall  of  the 
continent  of  America.*  *  j 

Some  of  thefe  iflands  are  only  inhabited  occafionally,  and  for  fom« 
'  months  in  the  year,  and  others  are  very  thinly  peopled  ;  but  others- 
have  a  great  nunber  of  inhabitants,  who  conftantly  reflde  in  them. 
The  inhabitants  of  ihefe  iflands  are,  in  general,  of  a  fhort  itature,  with. 

ftrong 

(*  Mr.  Coxe  obferves,  that,  "tUe  firft  piojcd  for  making  Jifcoveries  in  that  tem- 
peftuoiis  fc.T,   which  iifs  betwcfn  Kamtfchatka  and  America,  was  conceived  and 
planned  by  Ptter  J."     Voyages  with  that  view  were  accordingly  undertaken  at  the 
expcnfe  of  the  crown  ;  but  when  it  was  difcovered  that  the  iflands  in  thatfea  abound- 
ed  xvith    valuable    furs,  private    merchants  immediately   engaged   with   ardour   in 
limil.Tr  expedition'! ;   and  wiiliin  a  period  often  years,   more  important  difcovcriet 
vrrc  mnde  by  thefe   individuals,  at  their  own  private  colt,  than  had  hitherto  been 
effeflcd  by  all  the  efforts  of  the  crown.      The  invcftigation  of  ufclul  knowledge  has 
ajfo  been  grc.itly  encouraged  by  the  prefent  emprefsof  Ruflia ;  and  the  moll  dittant 
I   parts  of  her  vaft  dominions,  and  other  countries  and  ifiands,  have    been  explored,  at- 
'   lic.r  expenfe,  by  peifons  of  abilities  and  learning,  in  confe^ueticcof  which,  confidcra* 
■'    bi-i  difrovxrics  have  been  raaJe. 
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upwards  of  3,000  hogfheads  of  fugar  of  1,000  weight  each,  and  other 
of  the  Weft  India  commodities  in  tolerable  plenty.  In  time  of  war, 
privateers  bring  in  their  prizes  here  for  fale  ;  and  a  great  many  vef- 
lels  trade  from  hence  along  the  Spanilh  Main,  and  return  with  m.oney 
in  fpecie  or  bars,  and  valuable  merchandize.  As  for  Santa  Cruz, 
from  a  perfect  defert  a  few  years  fince,  it  has  been  brought  into  a  ftate 
©f  high  cultivation,  producing  annually  between  30  and  40,000  hogf- 
heads of  fugar  of  upwards  of  I3cwt.  each.  It  is  inhabited  by  about 
3,000  whites  and  30,000  flaves. 

The  Danilh  policy,  in  refpeft  to  their  iflands,  is  wife  and  defervmg 
of  imitation.  By  an  ediS:  of  the  Daniili  king,  no  flaves  are  to  be 
imported  into  their  iilands  after  the  year  1 802  p  till  this  period  their 
importation  is  encouraged  by  a  law  operating  as  a  bounty. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  negroes  of  this  ifland  have  embraced 
Chriftianity  under  the  Moravian  miflionaries,  whofe  influence  has 
been  greatly  promotive  of  the  profperity  of  this  ifland. 

St.  JOHNS  is  noted  only  for  its  fine  harbour,  which  is  faid  to  hz 
fufficient  to  contain  in  fafety  the  whole  Eritifli  navy.  It  has  a  num- 
ber of  fait  ponds,  which,  however,  are  no  evidence  of  its  fertility. 


New    Difcoveri€&. 


OUR  knowleJge  of  tha  globe  has  been  confiuerably  augmented 
by  the  late  difcoveries  of  Ruffian,  Britifti,  and  American  navi- 
gators, which  have  been  nunrerous  and  important.     Of  thefe  difcov- 
eries we  have  already  given  fome  account,,  page  9.8.    To  the  account 
■  we  have  given  we  add  tlie  following. 

NORTHERN    ARCHIPELAGO. 

THIS  confifl:s  of  feveral  groups  of  iflands,  which  are  fituated  be- 
tween the  eaflern  coaft  of  Kamtfchatka  and  the  weftern  coail  of  the 
continent  of  America.*  -'^ 

Some  of  thefe  iflands  are  only  inhabited  occafionally,  and  for  fdme 
months  in  the  year,  and  others  are  very  thinly  peopled  ;  but  others- 
have  a  great  nunber  of  inhabitants,  who  conftantly  refide  in  them. 
The  inhabhants  of  thefe  iflands  are,  in  general,  of  a  fbort  llature,  with 

ftrong 

*  Mr.  Coxe  obferves,  that,  «« the  firft  projed  for  maki-ng  Jifcoverles  in  that  tcm- 
peftuous  fea,  which  lies  between  Kamtfchatka  and  America,  was  conceived  and 
planned  by  Peter  I."  Voyages  with  that  view  were  accordingly  undertaken  at  (he 
expcnl'e  of  the  crown  ;  but  when  it  was  difcovered  that  the  iflands  in  that  lea  abound- 
ed with  valuable  furs,  private  merchants  immediately  engaged  with  ardowr  in 
iimilnr  expeditions  ;  and  within  a  period  of  ten  years,  more  important  dilcoveriej 
•were  mnde  by  thcl'e  individuals,  at  their  own  private  colt,  than  had  hitherto  been 
«ffeiScd  by  all  the  efforts  of  the  crown.  The  inveftigation  of  ufeful  knowledge  has 
alfo  been  greatly  encouragfd  by  the  prefent  cmprefsof  RulTia ;  and  the  mort  dittant 
parts  of  her  vaft  dominions,  and  other  countries  and  ifiands,  have  been  explored,  at 
hc.v  expenfe,  by  perfons  of  abilities  aud  learning,  in  confeijueiicc  of  which,  confuiera* 
bli  difcoveries  have  been  raade. 


I'lililish.-.l  V    TliujiM     &•    ,Aii.lr™>.    I>.,i.<i..n. 
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flfong  nnd  robuil  limbs.^nt  free  and  lupplc.  <  Tfccy  have  kak  Uaclc 
hair,  and  liule  beard,  flattilh  f.ices,  :uuf  luir  (kins.  Ti!?y  are  i-n  iii« 
mod  part  well  made,  and  of  ilrong  conllitulions,  failed  10  the  bf-'illcr. 
ou«  climate  of  their  in>;s. 

The  Fox  Iflands,  one  of  the  groilpj  :<re  {o  exulted  from  tlie  great 
number  of  blaclv,  qrey,  and  red  foxes,  wiiii  wliich  ihcy  abornd.  Th^ 
drefs  of  the  inhabitants  confifts  of  a  cap  and  a  fur  coat  wh'tli  reachci 
do^^'^n  to  the  knee.  Some  cf  ihcm  wear  common  caps  of  a  pani-colotjr- 
ed  bird  ikin,  upon  which  they  leave  paitot"  the  wings  and  tail.  On 
the  fore  part  of  their  hunting  and  tiihiiig  caps,  t!»iy  place  a  fmall  bojrj 
like  a  iTcreen,  adorned  wiih  the  jaw  bones  of  fea  bears,  and  oraainent  jd 
\vith  glafs  beads,  which  they  receive  in  barter  from  the  Rnflj.tns.  At 
thcii  feitivals  and  dancinc:  parties  they  ufc  a  mucli  more  Ihewy  fort  I'f 
caps.  They  feed  upon  the  flcih  of  all  iorts  of  fta  sniirals,  and  gcvjra'iy 
eat  it  raw.  Bat  if  at  any  time  they  choofe  to  drefs  tlicir  viclnals,  tliey 
make  ufe  of  a  hollow  ilone  ;  having  placed  tlie  fi(h  or  flcth  tlicrcin, 
they  cover  it  with  another,  -.'.nd  clofe  the  irtcrllices  with  liir.e  cr.clay. 
They  then  lay  it  horizontally  upon  two  fton^s,  and  !!\<l:t  a  fiie  imdcr 
it.  The  provifion  intended  for  kcepinj;:;,  is  dvicd  wiihotit  lalt  in  ihc 
open  air.  Their  weapons  conlill  of  bows,  arrows,  and  darts,  and 
for  defence  they  ufe  wooden  ihields* 

The  molt  pcrieft  equality  reigns  among  tltefe  i»1,inde;-<;.  Tl'.ey 
have  neither  chiefs  nor  fiiperio; «,  neither  laws  nor  panilhmtnls.  They 
live  together  in  families,  and  focieties  of  fevcral  f  imilics  unircd,  which 
form  what  tliey  call  a  race,  who,  in  cafe  of  an  attack,  or  defence, 
mutually  help  and  fupport  each  other.  The  inhabitants  i;f  tlte  fame 
ilLmd  always  pretend  to  be  of  the  fame  r?.,-.  ;  and  every  perfon  Itjoks 
upon  his  ifland  as  a  poffeflion,  the  picpcrty  of  which  i>  common  to  vM 
the  individuals  of  the  ianje  fociety.  Fealts  are  very  common  amorj; 
them,  and  more  particularly  when  tlie  Inhabitants  of  one  ijland  ate 
vifited  by  thofe  of  the  oihers'.  'i  nc  men  of  the  village  meet  thtir  gutUs 
beating  drums,  and  preceded  by  tlit  wooden,  who  dance.  ./\t  L'lC  con- 
clufion  of  the  dance,  the  hofts  ferve  up  tlieir  Leli  provif;ons,  and  invite 
their  guells  to  partake  of  the  fea.t.  They  feed  their  chiitiren  wl  to 
very  young  v/ith  the  coaifeft  fiefli,  and  for  the  moil  part  taW:  If  ::a 
infant  cries,  the  mother  immediaiciy  carries  it  to  tl»e  fca  fide,  and, 
whether  it  be  fummcr  or  "inter,  hrlds  it  naked  in  the  water  until  it  is 
quiet.  This  cuftom  is  fo  far  from  doing  the  children  any  harm,  ihac 
it  hardens  them  .igalnft  the  cold,  and  they  accordingly  j;o  barefooted 
through  the  winter  without  the  leaft  inconvenier.cc.  I'l.ty  fcldmn 
heat  their  dwellings;  but,  when  they  are-delirous  ol  warming  ihcro- 
felves,  they  light  a  bundle  of  hay,  and  itand  ever  it ;  or  rile  they  let 
•fire  to  train  oil,  which  they  pour  into  a  hollow  ftonc.  They  have  a 
good  ihare  of  plain  natural  fenfe,  but  are  rather  flow  of  undcritnnd.ng. 
They  feem  cold  and  indiftcT'.nt  in  mod  of  tiieir  aftfons  ;  but  Itt  anin- 
jury  or  even  afufpicion  onlv  roufe  them  from  t]:is  phlegmatic  n«r',and 
they  become  inflexible  and  furious,  taking  the  mo.l  violent  revenge, 
without  any  regard  to  the  confcquenccs.  The  Icaft  aft  1.^*00  prompa 
them  to  fuicidc  ;  the  apprchenflon  of  even  an  uncertain  evil  often  leads 
them  to  defpair ;  and  they  put  an  end  to  their  days  w.th  great  .--rpaTent 

infenfibility.     .  _. 
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The     P  E  L  E  W     ISLANDS. 

THE  exigence  and  fituation  of  tbefe  iflands  were  pTobably  known  ta 
the  Spaniards  at  a  dillant  period  ;  but  from  a  report  among  the  neighbour- 
jng  iflands,  of  their  being  inhabited  by  a  fa\age  race  of  cannibals,  it  ap- 
pears that  thcie  had  never  been  the  lead  communication  between  them 
and  any  of  the  Europeans,  till  the  Antelope  Packet  (belonging  to  the  Ealt 
India  Company)  was  wrecked  on  one  of  them,  in  Auguft,  I/83.  From 
the  accounts  given  of  thefe  iflands,  by  Captain  Wilfcn,  who  commanded 
the  packet,  it  appears  that  they  are  lltuated  between  the  5th  and  9th  de- 
grees north  latitude,  and  between  130  and  136  degrees  of  eaft  longitude 
from  Greenwich,  and  lie  in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  direftion  ;  they  are  long 
but  narrow,  of  a  moderate  height,  and  well  covered  with  wood  ;  the  climate 
temperate  and  agreeable  ;  the  lands  produce  fugar  cane,  yams,  cocoa  nuts> 
plantains,  bananas,  oranges,  lemons  and  the  jamboo  apple,  a  rare  and  deli- 
cate fruit ;  and  the  furrounding  feas  abound  v/ith  the  iineft  and  greateft  va- 
riety of  fiih. 

The  natives  of  thefe  iflands  are  a  ftout,  well  made  people,  above  the 
middle  ftature  ;  their  complexions  are  of  a  far  deeper  colour  than  what 
is  underllood  by  the  Indian  copper,  but  not  black.  The  men  go  entirely 
naked,  and  the  women  wear  only  t\vo  fmall  aprons,  one  behind  and  one 
before,  made  of  the  hullis  of  the  cocoa  nut,  dyed  with  different  fliadcs  of 
yellow. 

The  government  is  monarchical,  and  the  king  is  abfolute,  but  his  power 
is  exercifed  more  with  all  the  mildnefs  of  a  father  than  a  fovereign.  In 
the  language  of  Europeans,  he  i^s  the  fountain  of  honour.  He  occafionally 
creates  his  nobles,  called  R.*|-acks  or  Chiefs,  and  confers  a  fingle  honour 
of  knighthood,  called  the  Order  of  the  Bone,  the  members  of  which  are  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  wearing  a  bone  on  their  arm. 

The  idea  of  thefe  iflanders,  as  communicated  in  the  publiflied  account* 
of  Captain  Wilfon,  is  that  of  a  people-,  who,  though  totally  ignorant  of  the 
arts  and  fciences,  and  living  in  the  fimpjcft  Itate  of  nature,  yet  pofi'efs  all 
that  genuine  politenefs,  that  delicacy  and  chaftity  of  intcrcourfe  between 
the  fexes,  that  refpe(St  for  perfonal  property,  that  fubordination  to  govern- 
ment, and  thofe  habits  of  indudry,  which  are  fo  rarely  united  in  the  more 
civilized  focieties  of  modern  times. 

It  appears  that  when  the  Englifh  were  thrown  on  one  of  thefe  iflands, 
they  were  received  by  the  natives  with  the  greateft  humanity  and  hofpital- 
ity  ;  and  till  their  departure,  experienced  the  utmoft  courtefy  and  attention. 
*'  They  felt  our  people  were  diftreifed,  and  in  confequcncc  wiflied  they 
fhould  fi.are  whatever  they  had  to  give.  It  v/as  not  that  worldly  muniit- 
cence,  that  bcftov.s  and  fprcads  its  favours  with  a  diftant  eye  to  retribution. 
It  was  the  pure  emotion  of  native  benevolence.  It  was  the  love  of  man 
tQ  man.  It  was  a  fcene  that  pictures  human  nature  in  triunijiliant  colouring, 
and  whilft  their  liberality  gratified  the  fenfe,  their  virtue  ihuck  the  heart ! " 

The    MARQUESAS    ISLANDS 

ARE  five  in  rumber,  firft  difcovcrcd  by  Qo^iros,  in  1595,  and  their.) 
^tuation  better  alccrtained  by  Captain  Cook,  in  1774.      St.  l')ominica  i^j 

the 

■"  By  Gforgf  Kr ate,  F.f.j. 
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the  largeft,  about  i6  leagues  in  circuit.     The  inhabitants,  their  language, 
manners  and  cloathing,  with  the  vegetable  produtflions,  are  nearly  the  fame 

us  at  the  Society  Illcs. 

I N  G  R  A  H  A  M's    ISLANDS. 

THESE  iflands  were  difcovered  by  CapUiin  Joseph  Ingraham, 
of  Bollon,  coininander  of  the  Bri-anline  Hope,  on  tlic  I9lh  of  April,* 
1 791.  'j'hey  lie  N.  N.  \V.  from  the  Marcjuefas  Illands,  from  35  to  50 
leagues  dillant,  and  are  yiw/i  in  number,  which  Captaiu  Ingraham 
named  as  follows,  viz. 

Namcu.  Lat.  S.  I  urg.  from  I. on.  Clicnit 

Walhington,         8^52'  140'^    19'         f     Thtfc  5,  except 

Adams,    .  9°   2  0'  140"   54'  Federal  Ifl.  which 

Lincoln,  y''24'  140"  54'        -j  is  fnialkr, are  about 

Federal,  «■>  55'  140"^  50'  10  leagues  in  clt- 

Franklin,  8^  45'  140°  49'         [cuit. 

Hancock,  8^     3'  H'"   H'  6  or  7  Icngues. 

Knox,  S^     5'  141"  18'  5  do. 

Moll  if  not  all  thefe  illands  are  inhabited  ;  And  appear  generallv  to 
be  diverfified  with  hills  and  vallies,  and  to  be  well  wooded,  and  very 
pleafant.  The  people  leftmble  thofe  of  the  Marqueiks  Illands,  as  do 
their  canoes,  which  are  carved  at  each  end.     They  appeared  friendly. 

OTAHEITE,  OR  KING  GEORGE's  ISLAND. 

THIS  iiiand  was  difcovered  by  Captain  Vv'aiii?,  in  the  Dolphin,  on 
the  19th  of  June,  1767.  It  is  lituatcd  betuecn  the  17th  dei^rec  28 
minutes,  and  the  17th  decree  53  minutes  fouth  latitude,  and  between 
the  I49i.h  degree  11  minutes,  and  the  1491I1  degree  39  minutes,  weft 
longitude.  It  conlills  of  two  peninfulas,  of  a  HHiiewhat  circular  form, 
joined  by  an  iflhmus,  and  is  furroimded  by  a  r<xi'  of  coral  rocks, 
which  form  feveral  excellent  bays  and  harbours,  where  there  is  room 
and  depth  of  water  for  almolt  any  number  of  tlie  largell  ihips.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  very  extraordinary,  for  a  border  cf  low  land  al- 
molt entirely  furronnds  euch  peuinrala,  and  behind  this  border  the 
land  riies  in  ridges,  that  run  up  into  the  middle  of  thefe  Jiviliotj  j,  and 
thefe  form  mountains  that  may  be  feen  at  fixty  leagues  diltance.  The 
foil,  except  upon  the  very  tops  of  the  lidges,  is  remarkably  rich  and 
fertile,  watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivulets,  and  covered  with  fruit 
trees  of  various  kinds,  toruiing  the  mofl  delightful  grove*.  The  bor- 
der of  low  land  that  lies  between  tlic  ridges  and  the  fea,  is  in  few  pla- 
ces more  than  a  rniie  and  a  half  broad,  and  tliis  lop<.\};cr  with  feme  of 
the  vallies  are  the  only  parts  that  are  inhabited. 

Some  parts  of  the  ifland  of  Otaheiie  aie  very  populous  ;  and  Capt. 
Cook  Was  of  opinion  tliat  the  number  of  inhai)itant<;  on  the  whole 
ifland  amounted  to  ?.0:.\,ooo,  inJuding  women  and  children.  They 
iire  of  a  clear  olive  complexion  ;  tiie  men  are  tall,  ftrong,  well  limb 
ed,  and  tincly  lliaped  ;  the  women  are  of  an  inftrrior  fixe,  but  hand- 
fowc  and  very  amorou-^,  and  iadccd  generally  fomcwhit  lircntious. 
B  B  b  3  Their 

*  A  day  memoral>le  to  Amvrricar*;,  .%;  an  thU  day  (April,  i"»7j)  rb?  P.CTOiuUoa 
'.Var  in  America  flooimrnc-J,  -^.tfx  t}.»!  Latlle  •(  Lviinctvc. 
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Their  cloathing  confifts  of  cloth  or  matting  of  different  kinds  ;  and 
the.  greateil  part  of  the  food  eaten  hers  is  vegetable,  as  cocoa  nuts, 
banai.as,  bread  fruit,  plantains,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  fruit. 

They  have  no  tools  among  them  made  of  metal ;  and  thofe  they 
ufe  are  made  of  ftone,  or  fome  kind  of  bones.  The  inhai)ilants  of 
Ocaheite  are  remarkable  for  their  ckanlinefs  ;  for  both  men  and  women 
con:lantly  wadi  their  whole  bodies  in  running  water  three  times  every 
day.     Their  language  is  foft  and  melodious,  and  abounds  with  vowels. 

There  were  no  tame  animals  on  this  ifland  but  hogs,  dogs,  and 
poultry  ;  and  the  only  v/ild  animals  are  tropical  birds,  paroquets,  pi- 
geons, ducks,  a  tew  other  birds,  rats,  imd  a  very  few  ferpents.  The 
lea,  however,  fupplies,the  inhabitants  with  a  great  variety  of  the  molt 
excellent  fifii,  and  by  the  kindnefs  oi  the  Englifli  and  the  Spaniards, 
they  have  nou'  bulls  and  cows,  ihcep,  goats,  a  horfe  and  mare,  geefe, 
ducks,  peacocks,  and  turkies,  and  alio  cats. 

The  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  believe  in  one  Supreme  Deity,  but  at 
the  fa:ne  time  acknowledge  a  variety  of  fubordinate  deities.  They 
OiTer  up  their  prayers  without  the  ufe  of  idols,  and  believe  the  exift- 
ence  of  the  foul  in  a  feparate  ftate  where  there  are  two  fituations,  of 
diiTcrent  degrees  of  happinefs.  Among  thefe  people  a  fubordination 
is  ertabliihed,  which  fomewbat  refembles  the  early  ftate  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations,  under  the  feudal  fyflern.  If  a  general  attack  hap- 
pens to  be  made  on  the  illand,  every  dirtri(ft  is  obliged  to  furnifh  its 
proportion  of  foldiers  for  the  common  defence.  Their  weapons 
are  flings  which  they  ufe  with  great  dexterity,  and  clubs  of  about- 
iix  or  feven  feet  long,  and  made  of  a  hard  heavy  wood.  They  have 
a  great  number  of  boats,  many  of  which  are  conllruded  for  warlike 
operations.  Otaheite  is  f.iid  to  be  able  to  fend  out  1720  war  canoes, 
and  68jOCO  fighting  men. 

SOCIETY     ISLANDS. 

OF  the  fevcral  iflands  fo  called  in  honour  of  tlie  Rr  yal  Society, 
which  were  difcovered  by  Capt.  C(?ok,  in  the  year  1769,  the  prin- 
cipal are,  Huaheinf,  Ulitea,  Otaha,  and  Bolauola.  Hua- 
ht.ine  is  about  31  leagues  to  the  northweft  of  Otaheite,  and  its  pro- 
duiVions  are  the  fame.  The  inhabitants  feem  to  be  larger  made  and 
more  ftout  than  thofe  of  Otaheite.  Mr,  Banks  meafiu-cd  one  of  tho 
men,  and  found  him  to  be  fix  feet  three  inches  and  a  half  high  ;  yet 
they  arc  fo  indolent,  that  he  could  not  pcrfuadc  on^  of  them  to  go  up 
the  hills  with  him  ;  for  they  faid  if  they  Ihoulu  attempt  it,  the  fa- 
tigue would  kill  tliem.  Ulitea  is  about  feven  or  eight  leagues  to  the 
foulhweftward  of  Huaheine,  and  is  a  much  larger  illand,  IJut  appears 
neither  lb  fertile  nor  fo  populous,  Otaha  is  clivided  from  Ulitea  by 
a  ilrait  that  in  the  narroweft  part  is  not  above  two  miles  broad.  A-r 
bout  four  leagues  to  the  nortliwell  of  Otaha  lies  Bolabola,  which  is 
furroundel  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  and  fjvcral  imall  illands,  all  which  arc 
n'>  nunc  than  eight  leagues  in  compafs.  To  thefe  iflands,  and  tholo 
pf  Maura,  which  lie  aliout  14  miles  to  the  wcflwai-d  of  Bolabola,  con» 
tfiiiiing  fix  in  all,  Caot.  Cook  gave  the  name  of  Society  Iflands. 
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The    friendly     ISLANDS. 

THESE  illands  were  fo  named  by  Capt.  Cook,  in  tlic  year  1773, 
■on  account  of  the  iVicndfliip  which  appeared  lo  fublitl  among  the  in- 
habitants, andiVpm  their  courteous  behaviour  to  Ihar.gcrs. 

The  plantations  on  fome  of  thcfe  iflands  arc  botli  more  numerous 
and  more  exteuilve  ;  and  enclofed  by  fences  which,  running  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  form  fine  fpacious  public  roads,  which  would  ap- 
pear beautiful  in  countries  where  rnral  conveniences  have  been  car- 
ried to  the  greatcft  pcrtedion.  They  are,  in  general,  higlily  culiivated, 
and  well  ilocked  with  the  fevcral  roots  and  fruits  which  thefc 
iflands  produce  ;  and  Capt.  Cook  endeavoured  to  add  to  their  num- 
ber by  planting  Indian  corn,  and  the  iccds  of  melons,  pumpkins  and 
the  like. 

Eooa,  when  viewed  from  the  lliip  at  anchor,  formed  one  of  the 
maft  beautiful  prolpcifls  in  nature  ;  and  very  difiercnt  from  the  oth- 
ers of  the  Friendly  Ifles,  which,  being  low  and  perfcclly  level,  exhib- 
it nothIi:g  to  the  eye  but  tlie  trees  which  cover  them  ;  whereas 
iiere,  the  1  ind  rifing  gently  to  a  confulerable  height,  prefents  us  witli 
an  extcnfive  profpcd,  wliere  groves  at  trees  *re  only  interfpcifed  at 
irref'ular  dirtances,  in  beautiful  Jiforder,  and  a.11  the  reft  is  covered 
with  grafs,  except  near  the  itores,  where  it  is  covered  with  fruit  and 
■otlier  tress  ;  ansongil  which  are  the  habitations  of  the  natives. 

We  are  informed  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  thcfe  illands  &rc 
fatisfied  u-ith  one  wife,  but  the  chiefs  have  comnicnly  kvcral  women, 
though  it  appeared  as  if  one  only  was  looked  on  as  a  miftrefs  of  the 
family.  Though  female  chaftity  was  frarl  enough  in  fame,  it  is  high- 
ly probable  that  conjugal  fidelity  is  feldom  violated  ;  as  it  does  not 
appear  that  more  than  one  inflancc  of  it  was  known  to  our  voyagers; 
and  in  that,  tlie  man's  life  who  was  the  caufc  of  4t  paid  the  fodcit 
for  his  crime.  Nor  were  thofe  of  the  better  fort  who  were  unmarried 
more  liberal  of  their  favours,  thofe  who  were,  being  obvious  protti- 
tutes  by  profciTion.  When  they  arc  affli^cd  by  any  diforder  which 
tliey  deem  dangerous*,  tJicy  cat  off  the  joint  of  one  of  their  little  fin- 
gers ;  fondly  believing  that  the  Deity  will  accej>tof  that,  as  a  fort 
oVfacrifice  efficacious  enough  to  procure  the  recovery  of  their  health. 
It  was  fuppoled  from  fome  circumllances,  that  though  tliey  believe 
in  a  future  ftate,  they  have  no  notion  of  fr.turi  rewards  nor  punifli- 
mcnts  for  the  things  done  here-  They  b.:licve  in  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing ;  but  they  bolieve  alfb  in  a  number  of  inferior  ones.  Every 
ia'and  has  its  peculiar  god,  as  every  European  nation  has  its  pe- 
culiar faint.  Capt.  Cook  thinks  he  can  pronounce  that  they  do 
Tiot  woifliip  any  thing  that  is  tlis  work  of  tlieir  own  hands,  or  any 
Tifible  part  of  the  creation.  They  make  no  ofTerin^'  of  hogs,  dogs, 
or  fruit,  to  the  Otooa,  as  at  Otaheitc  ;  but  it  is  ablolutcly  ccrUm 
that  even  this  mild,  humane  and  beneficent  people  ufe  human  facri- 
fices  !  The  (government,  as  far  as  could  be  difcovcred,  appears  to  ap. 
proach  n'?Hrlv  to  the  feudal  fyftem,  formerly  eflablilhcd  all  over  Eu- 
rope.  When  any  pcrfon  of  conf^quencc  dies  his  body  is  wafhcd  and 
decorated  by  fome  women,  who  arc  appointed  on  the  cccaHon  ;  and 
thcfe  womea  arc  not,  by  their  cuftoais,  to  touch  any  food  with  their 
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hands  fo;- ixiar.y  raontbs  afterwards  ;  and  it  is  remarkiible,  that  the 
length  of  tlie  lime  they  are  thus  profcribed  is  the  greater  in  propor> 
ti'ju  to  the  ran'k  of  the  chief  they  h;id  waihed.  Their  great  men  are 
fond  of  a  fini^ular  piece  of  luxury,  which  is  to  have  woiraen  fit  befide 
ilicm  all  night,  and  beat  on  different  parts  of  their  bodies  until 
rl'.oy  go  to  ileep';  after  which,  they  relax  a  little  of  their  labour,  un- 
lefs  they  appear  hkely  to  awake,  in  which  cafe  they  redouble  their 
diumming,  until  they  are  again  fall  aileep.  Thefe  are  fonie  of  the 
luoll:  remarkable  opinions,  cuftoms,  laws  and  ceremonies  obferved  at 
ths  Friendly  Iflands,  and  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  collect  into 
one  point  of  view,  for  the  intormation  of  our  more  inquililive 
;-nukrs/ 

N  E  W     Z  E  A  L  A  N  D. 

THIS  country  was-  firft  difcoyered  by  Tafman,  the  Dutch  naviga- 
tcu,  in  the  year  1642,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Staten  Land,  though 
it  has  been  generally  diftinguiihed,  in  our  inaps  and  charts,  by  the 
name  of  New  Zealand,  and  was  fuppofed  lo  be  a  part  of  a  fouthern 
continent ;  but  it  is  known,  from  the  late  difcoveries  of  Capt.  Cook, 
who  failed  round  it,  to  confill  of  two  large  illands,  divided  from  each 
other  by  a  drait  4  or  5  leagues  broad.  They  aie  fituated  between 
the  latitudes  of  34  and  48  degrees  S.  and  between  tiie  longitudes  of 
J  66  and  180  degrees  E.  of  Greenwich.  One  of  ihefe  iflands  is  for 
the  moft  part  rryjuntainous,  rather  barren,  and  but  thinly  inhabited  ; 
but  the  other  is  mucii  more  fertile,  jnd  of  a  better  appearance.  Iii 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  every  kind  of 
European  fru'ts,  grain,  and  plants,  would  Houiilh  here  in  tlie  utmod 
luxuriance.  From  the  vegettables  found  here,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the 
winters  arc  i^iildcr  than  thofe  of  England,  and  the  fun:mers  not  hot- 
ter, though  more  equally  warm  ;  fo  tlrat  it  is  imagined  that  if  this 
country  were  fettled  by  people  from  Eujope,  they  would,  with  modr 
eraie  indurtry,  be  fooa  fuppiied  not  oaly  with  the  nccciiarics  but  the 
luxuries  of  life  in  great  abundance.  Ker-e  are  forefts  o[  vaft  e:;tcnr, 
■filled  with  very  large  timber  trees  ;  and  near  four  hundred  plants 
were  foimd  here  that  had  not  been  dcfcribed  by  naturalifts.  The  in- 
liribitants  of  New  Zealand  are  ftout  and  robull  and  equal  in  ftatuve 
to  the  largcll  Europeans.  Their  coloi;r  in  general  is  brown,  but  ia 
lev/  deeper  than  that  of  a  Spaniard  wh.o  has  been  evpofed  to  the  fur, 
Mnd  in  many  not  fo  deep  ;  and  both  fexes  have  good  features.  Their 
drefs  is  very  uncouth,  and  they  mark  their  bodies  in  a  manner  iimjiar 
to  th.ofe  of  Otahcite,  which  is  called  tatiowing.  Their  j>rirnc)pal 
weapons  are  lance;;,  darts,  and  a  kind  of  battle  axes  ;  and  they  hi.vc 
jiencrally  ilicwn  thcmfclves  very  liodilc  ro  -the  Europc:^n5  who  hav. 
vifitcd  them.  As  to  their  religious  principles,  they  believe  tliat  lUi- 
fouls  of  Inch  as  are  killed  in  battle,  ^nd  their  flefh  afterwards^ eaten  b/ 
tiie  enemy,  arc  doomed  to  perpetual  hrc  ;  while  the  fouls  *ot  thole 
who  die  a  natural  death,  or '/.'hofe  bodies  arc  prcfcrvcd  fiom  fucu 
ignominious  treatment,  afcend  to  the  habitations  of  the  gods.  The 
common  method  of  difpofing  o:  their  dead  is  by  interment  in  the 
e.  !'^'.  •   \  .'  ;f  '•:^""  h"""-r.:ov'^  of  their  i];rjg}itcr'vl  rr<'.-:'>s  thun  tin-*' 
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can  eat,  they  throw  them  into  the  fea.  They  have  no  fucli  tliings  as 
jmorais,  or  other  places  of  public  worlhip  ;  nor  do  they  ever  ulicinble 
to;jjetIaer  with  this  view. 

We  conclude  this  article  with  the  following  chara<5ter  of  Captain 
Cook,  to  perpetuate  tlie  memory  and  fcrvices  of  fo  excellent  j.  navi- 
gator and  commander. 

Perhaps  no  fcicnce  ever  received  greater  additions  from  the  labours 
of  a  fingle  man,  than  geography  has  donj  from  thofe  of  Captain  Cook. 
In  his  firll  voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  he  difcovercd  tlie  Society  Illands  ; 
determined  the  infularity  of  New  Zealand  ;  difcovcred  the  itraits 
which  feparate  the  two  iflands,  and  are  called  after  his  n.ime  ;  and 
made  a  complete  furvey  of  both.  He  afterwards  explored  the  eailem 
coaflcfNew  Holland,  hitherto  unTcnov.n,  an  extent  of  27  degrees  of 
latitude,  or  upwards  of  2,000  miles. 

In  his  fecond  expedition,  he  folved  the  great  problem  of  a  fo\uhcr« 
continent, having  traverfed  thathemilphcrc  between  the  latitude  of  40" 
and  70^,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  leave  a  pofiibility  of  its  exi Hence, 
iinlefs  near  the  pole,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  navi^tion.  During 
tiiis  voyage,  he  difcovered  New  Caledonia,  the  largell  illand  in  the 
Southern  Pacilic,  except  New  Zealand;  the  illand  of  Georgia  ;  and 
an  unknown  coalt.  Which  he  named  Sandwich  Land,  the  T/jule  of  the 
foathern  hcmifphcre  ;  and  having  twice  vilited  the  tropical  feas,  he 
fettled  the  fituations  cf  the  old,  and  made  feveral  new  difcoveries. 

But  the  lart  voyage  is  diflinguiihed  above  all  the  rell,  by  the  extent 
and  importance  of  its  difcoveries.  Befides  feveral  fnialltr  iilands  in 
the  Southern  Pacific,  ha  difcovercd,  to  the  north  of  the  Equinoxial 
Line,  the  Q:rouD  called  the  Sandwich  Iflands,  which,  from  their  Htu^- 
lion  and  produdions,bid  fiirer  tor  becoming  an  object  ot  conkquence 
in  the  fyliem  cf  European  navigation,  than  any  other  difcovery  in  the 
South  Sea.  He  afterwards  explored  what  had  hitherto  rei"nained  u.i- 
known  of  the  Weftcrn  coalt  of  America,  from  the  latitude  of  43^  10 
,  70"  north,  containing  an  extent  of  3,500  miles  ;  afcertainiug  'he  j*rO)i- 
:mity  of  the  two  great  continents  of  Aha  aud  Amciica  ;  paifed  tlie 
luaits  between  them,  and  furveyed  the  coalt  on  each  fide,  10  futh 
a  height  of  northern  latitude,  as  to  demonftrate  the  inipradie  ihility 
r,f  a  palfagc,  in  that  hemifphere,  from  the  Atlantic  ir.io  tlie  I'acil... 
Ocean,  either  by  an  eaitern  or  a  wellcrn  courfe.  In  Ihcrt,  \t  we  ex- 
cept die  lea  of  Amur,  and  tlic  Japancfe  Arehipebgo,  which  Hill  re- 
main imperfeftly  known  to  Europeans,  he  hus  'jomplcted  the  hydro^j- 
raphy  of  the  habitable  globe. 

As  a  navigator,  ins  fcrvices  were  not,  perhaps,  Id's  fpler.did  ; 
tainly  not  lefs  imporU\nt  and  meritorious.     The  meUiod  u'.! 
difcovered,  and  fo  fuccefsfuHy  purliied,  of  prefcrving  tlic  Ijculth  xt 
feamen,   forms  a  new  era  in  na^^igation,   and  will  tranfmit  his  nairc 
CO  future  ages,  among  the  friends  and  benc4:i6ors  of  mankind. 

Thofe  who  are  con'vcriant  in  naval  hiftory,  need  not  be  told  at  ho\.- 
dear  a  rate  the  advantages  which  have  been  fought,  through  t}i<*  me- 
dium of  long  voyages  at  fea,  have  always  been  puicli.dev!.  Thai 
.Ircadful  difortkr  which  is  peculiar  to  their  ll-rvice,  and  \Jiofe  rav- 
.tges  have  marked  the  tracks  of  difcoverors  with  circumflanccs  almoli 
too  Ihockin^  to  relate,   mu.1,   withou*-  ?::crciang  a.n  ur.M'ari  an  tabic 
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tyranny  over  the  lives  of  our  feamen,  have  proved  an  infuperable 
obftacle  to  the  profecution  of  fuch  enterprizes.  It  was  referved  for 
Captain  Cook  to  fhew  the  world,  by  repeated  trials,  that  voyages 
anight  be  protraded  to  the  unufual  length  of  three  or  even  four  years, 
in  unknown  regions,  and  under  every  change  and  rigour  of  the  cli- 
mate, not  only  without  affefting  the  health,  but  even  without  dimin- 
ilhlng  the  probabihty  of  life,  in  the  fmallell  degree. 

NOOTKA    SOUND. 

In  confequence  of  an  expedition  fitted  cut  in  the  year  1787,  Capt. 
J.  Kendrick,  of  the  ftiip  Columbia,  while  profecuting  an  advar.tageous 
voyage  with  the  natives  for  furs,  purchafed  of  them,  for  the  owners,  a 
tract  of  delightful  country,  comprehending  four  degrees  of  latitude, 
or  240  miles  fquare.  The  deeds  are  at  prefent  in  China,  and  regif- 
teied  in  the  office  of  the  American  conful ;  and  the  agents  in  London 
are  authorifed  to  treat  with  any  gentleman  or  alfociation  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  a  tracH:  of  land  no  where  exceeded  for  fertility  and  climate, 
and  which  may,  by  a  prudent  management  of  feme  wife  conftitution, 
become  of  the  utmoft  importance. 

The  benevolent  Mr.  Wadftrom,  by  his  ingenious  publication,  con- 
cerning the  principles  of  true  colonization,  has  taken  fome  notice  of 
this  expedition,  and  favoured  his  readers  with  a  plate  annexed  to  his 
work. 


The  discovery  of  an  INLAND  SEA,  containing  a 

GREAT  NUMBER  OF  IsLANDS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

MR.  Etches,  who  fitted  out  fliips  for  the  purpofe,  has  lately  dif- 
covered  that  all  the  weftern  coaft  of  America  from  lat.  48°  to  57" 
north,  was  not  a  continued  tradl  of  land,  but  a  chain  of  illands  which  had 
never  been  explored,  and  that  tliefc  concealed  the  entrance  to  a  vafl:  in- 
land fea,  like  the  Baltic  or  Mediterranean  in  Europe,  and  which  fecms 
Jikcwife  to  be  full  of  iflands.  Among  tlicfe,  Mr.  Etches'  fliip,  the  Prin- 
ccfs  Royal,  penetrated  feveral  hundred  leagues  in  a  northeafl  diredlion, 
till  they  came  within  200  leagues  of  Hudfon's  Bay  ;  but  as  the  intention 
cf  their  voyage  was  merely  commercial,  they  had  not  time  lully  to  explore 
■the  Archipelago,  jufl  mentioned,  nor  did  they  arrive  at  the  termination  of 
this  new  Mediterranean  fca.  From  what  they  really  did  difcover,  how- 
f  ver,  it  is  probable  that  tliere  may  this  way  be  a  communication  with 
Hudfon's  B  :y,  in  which  cafe,  the  northweft  paflage  to  die  Eaft  Indies 
v/ill  be  found,  through  fcas  much  more  caiily  navigated  than  thofe  which 
have  hitherto  been  attempted.  The  iflands  which  they  explored  were  all 
inhabited  by  tribes  of  Indiani^,  who  appeared  very  fiicndiy,  and  well  dif- 
pofci.1  to  carry  on  a  commtice.  Of  thefe  iflands  upwards  of  fifty  were 
vifitcd,  and  we  are  informed,  that  fome  ihips  arc  now  iliting  out  at  one  of 
the  ports  of  England  for  the  fame  place,  lb  that  furthjr  difcoveries  may 
foon  be  expedcd.* 
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Of  the  western  POSTS. 

THE  Western  Posts,  to  be  given  up  in  June,  1796,  according  to 
Treaty,  are  as  follows :  Beginning  at  the  ealt,  PuiiU  Auftr  and 
Dutchman's  Point,  on  Lake  Champlaine,  OJ'wtgo,  Niagara,  Miami,  Dctroi:, 
and    Michlllimakinal;. 


Of    the    METHODISTS. 

"  '  B  '"HE  following  is  an  account  of  the  number  of  Methodists  in 

JL     the  United  States,  taken  from  the  minutes  of  the  annualconfer- 

ences,  held  in  the  United  States,  from  the  year  1773  to  the  y.ar  1795. 


Yeir. 

Month. 

No.  Members. 

Year. 

Month. 

No.  Mcmb. 

J773 

June 

I160 

1785 

January 

18000 

1774 

May 

2073 

1786 

20681 

1775 

Do. 

ZH'^ 

1787 

25842 

1776 

Do. 

4921 

17^8 

37354 

1777 

Do. 

6968 

1789 

43262 

1778 

Do. 

6095 

1790 

57631 

1779 

April 

8577 

I79I 

63^69 

1780 

Do. 

8504 

1792 

65970 

1781 

Do. 

10539 

1793 

6764.^ 

1782 

Do. 

1 1 785 

1794 

666cS 

17.-83 

'  May 

13740 

1795 

60291 

1784 

April 

14988 

The  number  of  members  for  the  lafi:  year  is  much  fnialler  than  what  it 
has  been  for  fcver;il  years  paft,  owing  to  a  mi(hike  in  the  editor  of  tliC 
"  minutes  of  the  conference,"  who  forgot  a  particular  dillrid,  containinjj 
a  lar^e  number.  We  liave  for  fome  years  taken  into  our  minute:  about 
a  thoufand  numbers  who  are  out  of  the  Hates  ;  fonie  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
others  in  Canada  government,  where  we  have  Iccictits  founded,  and 
preachers  feat  from  our  conferences  to  travel  and  preach  among  them.'* 


Of    the   NEWTONIAN   SYSTEM. 

JAMES  Henry  Bernardin,  de  St.  Pierre,  in  a  work,  entitled  "  The 
Studies  of  Nature,"  publifhed  in  Fiance  in  1784,  and  tr'.nil.ited  and 
publiilied  in  London,  in  1795,  has  attacked  the  Nowtonian  Syrtem  in 
refpec't  to  x.h'ijigure  of  the  earth.  He  has  deinonilrated,  that,  if  a  degree 
(Of  the  Meridian  is  longer  in  the  nortliern  latitudes,  than  under  the  Equa- 
tor, it  muft  proceed  from  an  extended  furfacc  (if  the  earth,  and  therefore 
fhe  figure  is  th.it  of  an  e^g  ;  tlie  polar  diameter  being  the  longtft  by  about 
17,  degrees.     He  mentions,  in  proof,  the  cbfcrvations  of  Tycho  Brahe 
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and  Kepler,  who,  in  central  eclipfes  of  the  moon,  remarked  the  fhadow 
of  the  earth  to  be  oval  at  the  poles,  and  alfo  the  lightnefs  of  the  air  in 
the  higher  latitudes,  as  meafured  by  the  Barometer.  But  he  relies  chief- 
ly for  proof  on  geometrical  demonftration. 
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CORRECTIONS. 

VOIj.  I.  p.  194,  note,  Lift  paragraph  but  one,  read — Col.  Mor;;af» 
adds,  "  I  have  fcen  every  material  bone  ct  the  anatomy  of  th»9 
animal,  with  fcveral  jaw  bones,  in  which  the  grinders  arc  entire,  andjcv- 
eral  great  tuUcs,  one  uf  which  is  Iix  feet  long  and  twenty  incljis  io  cir- 
cumference. 

Page  393,  bottom,  read  12  counties. 

For  p.  437.  Add — The  philyfopliical  apparatus  of  the  coilt-ge  at  Prov- 
idence has  lately  been  enriched  by  the  Ornry  and  Paniromrlron  of  its  in- 
genious Profeiibr  of  Mathematics  and  Ailronomy,  the  Rev.  Dr.  FoiiEs. 
A  learned  conimittea,  who  v^cre  appointed  -by  the  Amciican  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  examine  thcfe  machines,  fpcak  of  their  mcchanifm 
as  neat,  Hmple  and  ingenious,  and  calculated  to  anfwer  ihc  defign  of 
their  induRrious  and  ingenious  author.  The  Pavtrometron  is  "  a  machine 
defigned  to  illuftratc  all  that  part  of  natural  philofophy  which  relates  to 
mechanical  motion  by  a<^ua!  experiment." 

Vol.  II,  p.  617,  bottoin,  dele  the  rcforenoc  to  the  Append!::. 


A    TABLE   of  the  REAL  and  IMAGINARY 
.   MONIES  cf  AMERICA,  EUROPE,  ASIA,  and  AFRICA, 

irlth   the   hitritific  Value  cf  the   Coin  of  each   Countr<^^^   reduced  to 

Federal  Mo::ey. 

ExrLAN^Tiohf. This  mark   'rrr)  figniftes  eqiud  to.      Th>  ("•)  is  pre fixni  to 

imaginary  mimy,  made  ufe  of  in  keeping  accounts,  as  pound:,  jhiliingSy  «:c. 


ENGLAND    and    SCOTLAND. 

A  firth:::^  —  —  o       o       c|     r=  o,oo4it 

1  farthings  r=  a  halfpenny  o       o       oA     =  0,009^- 

%  halfpence  =  a  penny  o       o       I       =  o,o:8^ 

4  pence  rr:  a  sjroat  004=^  c.074 
6  pence  =  a  half  ftilling  O       o       6       =0,11/^ 

li  pence  =  alhllling  o       I       o      =  o.ia:-:^ 

5  fhili;;igs  =z  a  crown  O       5        o       _  l,io 

20  ilii'ilings  =  a  pound  Hcrling  100=  Ai*A^ 

21  (hiliino-s  =  a  guinea  110=  4,666? 


I     R    E     L    A    N     D. 

A  farthinj^         —  —  —  o    -  o       o|    =    0^34:1 

2  farthings'  =:  a  halfpenny  o       O       oj     —     c.ctjS^ 

2  halfpence  =      *  a  peniiy  o       o       1       =     0,017 

12  pence 

+  Tl>e  namri.  ai-nc  and  m.'.'-,  may  be  omitted,  «i<l  the  pUce  trf  dinei  -»«!  be  Cf  jl^c.  ot  fcr* 
U)i  cesu. 
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£. 

s. 

ri. 

D.(f.i"  r-. 

It  pence 

r= 

*  a  {hilling 

o 

T 

o 

=:     0,ao5 

6s  pence 

=:: 

a  crown 

o 

5 

5 

=:     l,io 

ao  fhilling;s 

=: 

*  a  pound 

I 

o 

o 

=■     4.102^ 

aa2  ihillings 

-— 

a  guinea 

I 

a 

9 

=     4.666f 

FLANDERS    and    BRABANT. 

Ckyii,   Qjis7:-dy   ^c.  Antiwrp,  Brttjjelsy   tffc. 
*Apening  - —  —  —  z^^ 


4  peningens 
8  peningens 
?.  grotes 

6  petards 

7  petards 
40  grotes 
17^  fcalins 

340  grotes 


an  urche 

*  a  grote 
a  petard 

*  a  fcalin 
a  fcalin 

*  a  florin 
a  ducat 

*  a  pound  Flem. 


0,001^'^ 

OjOo^JL 

0,00  8i 

o,oi6J 

o,ro 

0,1165 


HOLLAND    AND    ZEALAND. 

A??ijlerdamy  RrAterdam,  M'lddUhurgy  Flujhingy  CsV. 


"  Pcning 

- 

— 

—                  — 

=r 

o,oor,3 

8  peningens 

= 

"*  a  grote 

= 

0,009,7 

1  grotes 

= 

a  ftiver 

— 

0,019,4  or  -} 

6  ftivers 

= 

a  fcalin 

= 

0,116,4 

20  ftivers 

— 

a  guilder 

= 

0,388 

1  florins,  10 

ftivers 

— 

a  rix  dollar 

3=: 

I, 

60  ftivers 

— 

a  dry  guilder 

= 

1,188 

3  florins,  3  ftivers 

— 

a  filvcr  ducattoon 

= 

1,251 

6  guilders 

= 

*  a  pound  Flem. 

= 

«.333i 

ao  florins 

= 

a  gold  ducat,  or  ducattoon  = 
a  ducattoon,  another  fort,7 

8, 
6, 

15  florins 

called  a  fovereign 

i  = 

HAMBURG 

,  Altenay  Luhec,  Breyiien,  ^c. 

*A  trylinj 

— 

—               — 

= 

0,000,45 

1  trylings 

= 

*  a  fexling 

= 

0,000,91 

»  fexlings 

— 

a  fening 

= 

0,001,8  J 

12  fenings 

— = 

a  ftiilling  I.ub. 

= 

0,020,83 

16  fliillings 

— s 

f  a  marc  banco 

= 

0,3  3  3^^ 

a  marcs 

= 

a  fletch  dollar 

=r 

o,666j 

3  marcs 



a  rix  dollar 

=: 

I, 

4  marcs 

— 

a  filvcr  ducattoon 

— . 

1,333^ 

'      lao  Ihillings 

= 

a  pound  Flem. 

= 

2,50 

HANOVER,   Lmenhurg,  Zelh 

£5V. 

•A  fening 



—                 — 

= 

0,002,7 

%  ftning* 



a  dreyer 

4 

0,008,1 

8  fenings 
♦  Acf  ounts  are  Icen 

t.  and  i 

nvoices 

a  mariea 

made  In  the  nnarc  bar.co ;  a  m: 

re  banco 

o,oai,6 

12  fenings 
=     u.  64..  Steri. 
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12  fcninps 
8  grofhen 

1 6  grodicn 

32  grofhcn 
4  guldens 

24  grofhcn 


a  grofh 
a  half  gulden 
a  guld'Ti 
a  double  gnldcn 
a  ducat 
'  a  rix  dollar 


ri.,i.r.m. 
0,0,^2,4 

1,074 
c,777.6 


SAXONY  AND    HOLSTEIN. 

Drcfdcn,  Liejific,   iSfc.   Wlfniary  Kcil,  life. 

•An  heller  —  —  —  =         o 

^  hellers  =  a  fcning  s=         o 

6  hellers  =  a  drcyer  =         C 

16  hellers  =  a  marien        '  = 

12  fellings  =  a  grolh  = 

16  grofhen  =  a  gouM  = 

24  groihcn  =  *  a  rix  dollar  = 

32  grofhen  =  a  fpecic  dollar  = 

4  gouids  =  a  ducat'  = 


,001,35 

,ooa,7 

,oc8,l 

,C2I,6 

,0"»2.4 

.518,48 

,777.6 

,037 

,074 


BRANDENBURG    and    POMERANIA. 
Berlin,  Potfdam,  life.  Stetin,  'dc. 


*  A  denier 







0,000,48 

9  deniers 

. . 

a  polcheti 



0,004,3  » 

18  deniers 

__ 

a  grofh 

= 

0,008,64 

3  pokhens 



an  abrafs 

— 

0,012,96 

20  grofhen 

^:^ 

*  a  marc 

= 

0,172,8.1 

30  grofhen 

-= 

a  florin 

= 

0,259,24 

90  grofhen 

. 

*  a  lix  dollar 

= 

0,777,6 

108  grofhen 

= 

an  albertus 

= 

0,925,88 

8  florins 

= 

a  ducat 

= 

2,074 

COLOGN,  Meritz, 

Triers,  Liege,  Mipilch, 

Munjfer,  Padi 

rborn,  Isfc. 

A  dute 

— 

,— 

— 

= 

0,001,6 

3  dutes 

^^ 

a  cruitzer 

= 

0,004,8 

2  cruitzers 

, 

an  alb 

= 

0,009,6 

8  dutes 

__ 

a  fliver 

=: 

0,012,9 

3  ftivers 

=T 

a  plapert 

= 

0,038,8 

4  plaperts 

= 

a  copftuck 

= 

0,155,.? 

40  flivers 



a  guilder 

= 

0,518,48 

2  guilders 

= 

a  hard  dollar 

= 

1,037 

4  guilder* 

= 

a  ducat 

aP74 

BOHEMIA, 

SILESIA    AND 

IIUNGAR'i 

'. 

A  fcaing 

— 

— 

— 

= 

0,002,T5 

a  fenings 

^= 

a  dreyer 

= 

0,004,33 

3  fcnir.gs 

=c 

a.  profh 

= 

0,006,45 

4  fenings 

_: 

a  cruitzcr 

= 

0,008,6 

2  cruitzers 

—^ 

a  white  grolh 

= 

0,017,2 

60  cruitzers 



a  gould 

= 

0,518,4  s 

90  cruitzers 



•  a  rix  dollar 

= 

0.777.6 

2  gouids 



a  hard  JoUar 

= 

t.037 

4  geuidi 

= 

a  d-^<~M. 

2,074 

AUCTRTA 

Sco 
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AUSTRIA    AND    SWABIA. 
Fierma,  Triejle,  ^c.  A-J^shurg,  Bk?iheb?i,  iSfc. 


A  ft-ning 
1  fenings 
4  fcniiig'; 

1 4  feninge 
4  cruitzcrs 

Ij  batzcn 

90  cruitzcrs 
■2  florins 

60  bataen 


a  dreyer 
a  criiitzer 
a  j;rofh 
a  batzen 
a  goiild 
*  a  rix  dollar 
a  fpecie  dollar 
a  ducat 


V.rf.r.m. 

0,002,15 

0,004,3 

0,008,6 

0,031,4 

0,034,4 

0,518,48 

0,777,6 

I, 

2,074 


FRAN 

C 

0 

NiA,  r 

rajikfort.,  Xurcmhurg, 

Dct 

tinge; 

.V£!7r. 

A  fenln^ 

_ 



__ 

o,ooa,T5 

4  fellings 

— 

a  cruitzer 

^^ 

0,008,6 

3  cruitzcrs, 

— ' 

a  keyfer  grofh 

= 

0,025,8 

J.  cruitzers 

;=: 

a  batzen 

_ 

0,034.4 

15  cnntzers 

— 

an  ort  2;oid 



0,139,6 

60  cruitzcrs 

= 

a  o;ould 

— 

0,518,48 

90  cruitzcrs 

=Kr 

*a  rix  dollar 



o,777/> 

2  goulds 

::^ 

a  bard  dollar 



1,037 

a4C  cruitzcrs 

= 

a  ducat 

=: 

2,074 

POLAND    AND    PRUSSIA. 

Cracoiv,  JVarfwjj,  Iffc.  Dantzic,  Koningsherg^  cfV 

A  fhclon  ■ —  —  ^— _ 

3  Ibclons  ^^  a  grnlh  ^:^~ 

5  grofben  =  a  coudic  = 

3  couftics  ,:^  a  tinfe  ::;;^ 

1 8  grofhfn  =  an  ort  =; 

30  grofhen  ;::_  a  florin  ^:^^ 

90  grofhen  =s.       *  a  rix  dollar  = 

8  florins  =  a  ducat  = 

J  rix  dollars  — :  a  frederic  d'or  = 


,ooa,f!7 
,008,61 
.043,2 

,T29,6 

,074> 


A  blaclccn 

6  blacltcns 

9  blackens 

a  grolhen 

6  groiben 

30  grofnen 

90  grofhen 

180  grcflien 

64  whitens 


LIVONIA,   Riga,  Revel,  Narva,  ^c. 


— 



0,00 1,4^5 

a  jrrofh 



0,008,6 

a  vording 



0,012,87 

a  whiten 



0,017,2 

a  nxarc 



0,051,6 

a  florin 



0,259,2 

*a  rix  dollar 



0,777,6 

an  albertus 



1,555,2 

a  copper-plate 

dollar 

= 

1,10 

DENMARK,    ZEALAND    and    NORWAY. 
CoperJ:ager2,  Som:d,  l^c.  Bergai,  Dronthcim,  l^c. 


A  fkilling 
6  IkiUingG 


a  diiggen 


0,010,4 
0,067,4 
16  (killings 
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J 6  fltUKngs 
ftO  fltiUiugs 
24  (killings 
4  m-ir^s  - 
6  marcs 
II  maics 
14  marcs 


•a  marc 
a  rix  marc 
a  lis  on 
a  crown 
a  rix  dollar 
a  ducit 
a  hsx  ducat 


T).J,-  m. 
0,166,6 

o,io8,3 

o.iS 

0,666.6 

I, 

1.833.4 

1.333.3 


SWEDEN  AND    LAPLAND. 

Stcckblm,  Upfal,  life.  Thorn,  iffc. 

•A  nmftick  —  —  =  0,003,5 

1  runfticfcs  =  a  ftiver  =  0,007.* 
■8  runfticks                        :=  a  copper  marc  =  O.OiX.li 

3  copper  marc-3  .=  a  filver  marc  =  c,o86,4 

4  copper  marcs  =  a  copper  dollar  zz=  o^ij.S 
9  copper  marcs  =  a  Caroline  :^  0,159,1 
3  copper  doliais  .=  a  iilvcr  dollar  =  0,345,6 
3  filvtr  dollars                   =  a  rix  dollar  =  X.037 

2  rix  dollar*  =  a  ducat  =  1,074 


RUSSIA  AND    MUSCOVY. 

Pekijhurg,  Arch.t7:gcl,  Isfc.  Mo/icnv,  isfc. 

=        z  denufca  =  o.ooj 

—  *a  copec  =  0,010 

=  ■  an  aitin  =  0,030 

=  a  grievencr  =  0,100 

=  a  jiolpotia  =  0,150 

=  a  poltin  =  0,500 

=  a  ruble  =  I, 

=  axervonitK  =  », 


A  pplufca 
1  polufcas 
1  denufca* 
3  copecs 
10  copecs 
25  copecs 
JO  couecs 
ICO  ccpe.s 
'C  rubles 


B  A  Z  I  L,    Zurhr,   Z«^,  i!^^\ 

A  rap  —  -ri-  •         =  CA25.8 

3  raps  =  a  fenmg  =  0,001,3 

4  fenings  =  a  cruitzer  =-=  0,009,16 
12  fcnin;vs  =  *afol  =  o,oi7.,7 
IS  fenings  =  a  coarfe  batzea  1=  0,034/1 
18  fenings  =  a  good  batica  =  0,041,6 
20  fols  r:=  *.a.  livre  =  0,555,5 
50  crujtzer*  =  a  gulden  =  0,463 

J08  cruitzers  =  a  rix  dollar  =  f. 


A  denier 
4  dcniers 

3  cruitzers 

4  cruitzers 
J  cru'tzers 
6  vuitzers 


BERN,    iwc-.-TAv,  Nfufdatcly  \:!c. 


a  crultzcr 
»afol 
a  plapcrt 
a  grofi 
■^  batzrn 


C  cc 


0,001, ^15 
0,007,4 
0,012. J 
0,019,6 
0.037 
0,044  ^f 
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20  fols 

75  cruitzers 
135  cruitzers 


— ^       *a  livre 
=         a  gulden 
;=         a  crown 


D.d.c.m. 
0,444,5 

I, 


GENEVA,  Pd^y,  Borne, 

^Jc 

, 

A  denier 

— 

-— 

— 

0,000,5  8 

7,  deniers 

■ — 

a  denier  current 

— 

0,001,16 

12  deniers 

— 

a  fmall  fol 

Ty 

0,006,95 

12  deniers  current 

— 

a  fol  current 

^ 

0,013,9 

12  fmall  fols 

^= 

*a  florin 

= 

0,083,4 

fto  fols  current 

r= 

*  a  livre  current 

= 

0,277,8 

105  florins 

= 

a  patacoon 

: — 

0,875 

15^  florins 

; 

a  croifade 

=^ 

1,312,4 

24  florins 

= 

a  ducat 

^== 

2, 

F      R 

A      N      C      E 

jPiiris,  Lyom 

,  Marfe'illesj  l^c.  Bourdcaux^ 

Bayonne, 

es'u. 

A  denier 

,_- 

_ 

= 

0,000,77 

3  deniers 

— - 

a  Hard 

. — 

o,ooa,3» 

2  Hards 

r= 

a  dardefte 

— 

0,004,63 

12  deniers 

= 

a  fol 

= 

0,009,25 

ao  fols 

;= 

*  a  livre  tournolg 

= 

0,185,17 

60  foH 

~= 

an  ecu  of  ex. 

= 

0,55 

6  livrss 

~— 

an  ecu 

— ■ 

1,10 

10  livres 

;= 

*a  piftole 

= 

1,85  a 

a  4  livres 

= 

A  louis  d'cr 

=3 

4,444,4 

PORTUGAL,  Lifoou,  Oportoy 

iffc. 

*Are 

-— 

— 

=z= 

0,001,25 

JO  rcz 

= 

a  half  vintirj 

= 

0,012,5 

SO  rez 

s: 

a  vintin 

;^= 

0,025 

5  vintins 

; — 

a  teiloon 



0,125 

4  teftoons 

=: 

a  crufade  of  es- 

. 

0,50 

514  vintins 

= 

a  new  crufade 



0,60 

io  tefl'oons 



•  a  milre 



1,^5 

48  teftoons 

, 

a  moidore 



6, 

64  teftoons 

= 

a  joanefe 

== 

8, 

SPAIN. 

Madrid,  Cadiz,  Seville,  iffc.  Ne-w 

A  maravedie  —  — 

1  nnaravedies 
34  maravedies 

2  rials 
8  rials 

10  ria'ls 
375  maravedies 


P/aie. 


32  rials 
J  6  riajs 


a  quartil 

it  rial 

a  piftarinc 
*a  piafter 

a  dollar 
*a  ducat  of  ex. 
*a  piftole  of  ex. 

3  piftole 


O,O0i 

0,006 

0,10 

0,20 

0,809 

I, 

i,roi,8 

3,20 

3.60 

GENOA> 
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GENOA,  Noz':,  St.Rmoy 


A  denari 
12  denari 

4  foldi 
ao  foldi 
30  foldi 

5  lircs 
II J  foldi 

6  tefloons 
ao  lires 


CORSICA,  B^ipay 

D 


a  foldi 

a  chcvalct 
•a  lire 

a  teftoon 

a  crufade 
•a  pczzo  of  ex. 

a  gfBouinc 

2  piilole 


=  I 


li.r.m. 

,000.^6 

,008 

,0.?I,8 

.159.* 

.9*.^ 
,ao 


PIEDMONT,  SAVOY,   and  SARDINIA. 

Turin,  Chamherry,  CagUari,   vS"-". 


A  denari 
3  denari 
1 2  denari 
1  2  foldi 
ao  foldi 

6  florins 

7  florins 
J  3  lires 
16  lires 


a  quatnnt 

a  foldi 
•  a  florin 
*a  lire 

a  fcudi 

a  ducattoon 

a  piflolc 

a  louis  d'or 


C.oot.t 
0.003,4 
0,013,9 
0,166,6 

0,177.7 

I, 

1,166,6 

3.6" 

4.444,4 


A  denari 

4  denari 
la  denari 

5  quatrini 
8  cracas 

20  foldi 

6  lires 

7  lires 
aa  lires 


Lcgkortij  Florence,  £5*1 


a  quatrini 
a  foldi 

a  craca 
a  quilo 

♦a  lire 

a  piafter  of 
a  ducat 
apiftole 

ei 

0,000,64 

0,002,56 

0,007,8 

0,012,8 

0,102,4 

o,i54..'? 

0,925,9 

l,o8o,z 

3.39J 


ROME,    Ci'j'ita,   Fecchia,  Ancotia,  life. 


A  quatrini 
5  quatrini 
8  bayocs  ■ 

10  bayocs 

24  bayocs 

10  julios 

12  julios 

18  julios 

31  julios 


A  quatrini 
3  quatrini 
JO  grain« 
40  quatrini 


a  bayoc 
a  Julio 

a  ftampt  julio 
a  tcAoon 
a  crown  current 
•a  crown  (lampt 
a  chequin 
a  piflolc 


NAPLES,  Gaieia,  Capua,   'jfc. 

_:         a  graia 
—  a  carLn 

^^  a  paulu 


0,002,8 
0,013,8 

0,IIJ,I 

0,138,8 

0.333.3 
I, to 

',233>i 
a, 

3,39S 


0,002,3 

0,007 
0,074 
0,098,7 
ao  gr«is8 


8o4 
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D.X.-.W. 

20  grains 

rr-        a  tarin 

= 

0,148,1 

40  grains 

51=         a  tcftoon 

= 

0,296,4 

100  grains 

==          a  ducat  of  ex. 

= 

0,740,7 

23  tarins 

=1         a  piftole 

= 

3.407,3 

aj  tarins 

:=         a  Spanifh  piftole 

= 

3.703,5                     ; 

\ 

VENICE,   Berghaniy 

ts"^. 

A  picoH 

— 

— 

OA50,5« 

I  a  picoli 

—        a  foldi 

= 

0,006,17 

6^Mdi 

-=       *a  gros 

= 

0,040,1 

18  foldi 

=         a  jule 

= 

0,111,1 

•    ao  foldi 

s=r       *  a  lire 

t= 

0,123,5 

3  jules 

=         a  teftoon 

•    = 

0,333,3 

144  foldi 

=          a  ducat  current 

= 

0,768,5 

24  gros 

=       *  a  ducat  of  ex. 

= 

0,963,8 

1 7  lires 

=          a  chequin 

= 

»,IO 

TURKEY,    Morea,  Candia^ 

Cyprus,    ^c. 

A  mangar 

_                      — 

= 

0,002,7 

4  mangars 

3=         aa  afper 

= 

0,011,1 

3  afpers 

=         a  parac 

= 

0,033,3 

5  afpers 

=:          a  beftic 

= 

0,055,5 

0,III,I 

ro'afpers 

—          an  oftic 

= 

20  afpers 

•j=r         a  folota 

=r 

0,223,a                    '^ 

80  afpejs 

=       *a  piafler 

= 

0,888,8 

Ico  afpers 

=          a  caragroucJ* 

= 

I,III 

10  folotas 

=         a  xeriff 

=; 

2,222 

PERSIA*  Ifpabant  Ormus^  G^mbrtfrnt  ^c. 

A  cdz 

—                           — 

rr: 

0,007,4 

4  coz 

=          a  bifti 

= 

0,029,6 

30  C03 

=         a  fliahee 

= 

0,074,06 

30  Cdz 

±±         a  mamouBi 

== 

0,148,12 

25  coz 

=         a  larin 

rr 

0,185,15 

4  (hahees 

=:          an  abafhec 

c:: 

0,296,24 

5  abaftiecs 

:=         an  or 

=: 

l,48t,3 

I  a  abafiiecs 

:^         a  boveUo 

z:z 

3^!!^S,S 

50  abafhees 

^z       'a  tomond 

—-^ 

14,814,9 

Bo7iibay,  Babul,  life 

*  A  budgrook 

—                        — 

= 

o',ooOi6f& 

%  budgroak» 

=a       'a  ree 

= 

0,001,25 

5  recs 

=        a  pice 

= 

0,006,25 

16  pices 

==        u  taree 

i= 

0,10 

ao  pices 

=a         a  quarter 

= 

0,125 

440  rees 

==         a  xerapblni' 

= 

OyS'^ 

4  quartiers 

=«         a  rupee 

= 

0,50 

I4  (JuarWrs 

=         a  pagoda 

= 

1,75 

60  Quarter  a 

ae        ag(Udr;ip'ee 

= 

7,50              i 

COROMANDEL, 

REAL  AND  IMAGINARY 


COROMANDEL,   Mudnv,   Po/iJL-/rrry, 


A  cafii 

5  cafli 
2  viz 

6  pices 
8  pices 

lo  fanatns 
•2  rupees 

36  fanam? 
4  pagodas 


r=  a  ViZ 

=  a  pice 

=  a  pical 

%=  a  fanam 


a  rupee 

an  Englifh  cro\^n 

a  pagoda 

a  gold  rupee 


MONK 

Y. 

cherry  t   c 

V. 

D.d.c.m. 

Tr-= 

0.000,7 

= 

o,ool,44 

= 

0/106,87 

== 

0.041, aj 

=* 

p,of5 

— 

0J5 

^^ 

I,Io 

;:= 

a, 

^ 

8, 

So$ 


A  pice 

4-  pices 

i>  pices 

IZ  pices 

10  anas 

J  6  anas 

2  rupees 

a  rupees 

56  anas 


BENGAL,   Caliicuf,   Calcutta,  tfc. 


a  fanam 

=^ 

o,oot,9 
o.on,'^6 

a  VI7 

— 

o,oT7,,'^<^ 

an  ana 

rr^ 

0,034,7* 

a  flano 

== 

o.?47.* 

a  rupee 

a  Fretich  ern 



0,55 

I, TO 

an  Englifh  crown 

= 

1,10 

a  pagotia 

= 

a, 

A  caxa 
lo  caxa 
10  candareens 
25  candareens 
,    2  rupees 
70  candareens 
7  maces 
2  rupees 
lo  maces 


CHINA,   PekJ;i,   Cant-.n,  life. 


a  candareen 
a  mace    • 
a  rupee 
a  dollar 
a  rix  dollar 
an  ecu 
a  crown 
a  tale 


0,001,48 
tt,oi4,8 
0,14s     ■ 
0,5 1 3 
1,036 
1,036 
1,036 
1,0  ,',6 
1,48 


A  piti 

10  pitis 

15  maces 

20  maces 

30  maces 

13  ounces  filver 
2  ounces  gold 
2  japancfcs 

a  I  ounces  gold 


JAPAN,   Jeddo,  Meaco,    Is^c. 


a  mace 

an  ounce  filver 
a  tale 
an  ingot 
an  ounce  gold 
a  japancfe 
a  double 
*a  cattec 


0,003,7 
0,074 

1,479 
a,IJ4 
J4. 

ag, 
294. 


EGYPT,  Old  and  Neiv  Cairo,  Ahsandria,  Saydc, 

ATI  afper 
3  afprrs 
24  medine 
80  afpcrs 
30  medio* 
^6  a^cM 


a  mcdin 
an  Italian  ducat 
•a  piarter 
a  dollar 
atx  oca 


o,c>:;o,84 
0,740,7 
o,8H8,8 
I, 

I.TII.T 

11  med.ci 


2o6 
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^Z  medins 

rr 

a  crown 

= 

1,111,1 

2ocf  afpers 

•:=z 

a  fultanin 

=■ 

2,222,1 

70  medins 

— ^ 

a  pargo  dollar 

--^ 

*,333.3 

BARBARY,   Algiers i  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Una, 

^c. 

An  afper 

— . 

— 

— 

0,010,28 

2  afpers 

= 

a  medln 

= 

0,030,84 

10  aXpers 

3= 

a  rial  old  plate 

= 

0,124,9 

a  rials 

r= 

a  double 

= 

0,249,8 

4  doubles 

= 

a  dollar 

— 

I, 

14  medins 

= 

a  filver  chequio 

= 

0,556 

180  afpers 

•^— 

a  ztfquin 

, — - 

1.958 

15  doubles 

= 

a  piflolc 

= 

1,747 

MOROCCO, 

Santa  Cruz, 

Mequinez,  Fez,  Tang 

ier,  Sallcc,  ^c. 

A  fluce 

-i* 

— 

s^ 

0.001,5 

24  fluces 

= 

a  blanqiiil 

:= 

0,037 

4  blanquils 

as: 

an  ounce 

— 

0,148,1 

7  blanquils 

= 

an  ciftavo 

— 

0,359 

14  blanquils 

__ 

a  quarto 

— 

0,518,4 

2  quartos 

-— ' 

a  medio 

— 

r,036,» 

a  8  blanquils 

=: 

a  dollar 

r:— 

I, 

56  blanquils 

= 

a  zequin 

== 

2, 

100  blanquils 

= 

a  piftolc 

= 

3.747 

E  N  G  L  I  S  II, 

Jamaica,  Barbadoes, 

Cifr. 

•A  halfpenny 



— 

= 

0,006,5 

a  halfpence 

=: 

*a  penny 

= 

0,013,1 

7^  pence 

= 

a  bit 

= 

0,098,2 

12  pence 

= 

a  fliilling 

= 

0,157.6 

75  pence 

=3 

a  dollar 

= 

I, 

7  Ihillings 

= 

a  crown 

= 

i,ro 

20  fhillings 

= 

a  pound 

= 

3,166,6 

24  Ihillings 

= 

a  piftolc 

= 

3.72a,r 

30  fliilling« 

^ 

a  guinea 

= 

4,666|- 

FRENCH,   St 

.  Domingo,   Martinico,  ^c. 

•Ahalffol 

— 

— 

— 

0,003,5    •             ' 

2  half  fols 



•a  fol 

■ — 

0,007 

7i  fals 



a  half  fcalin 

'   ■ 

0,052 

15  fol. 

-r— 

a  fcalin 



o,i04,r 

20  Jbls 

sz: 

a  livrc 



0,138,9 

7  livre« 

=t 

a  dollar 



1, 

8  livres 

an  ecu 

— 

1,083 

26  livros 



a  piftole 

= 

3,722.1 

32  livrcs 

= 

a  louis  d'or 

= 

4,445 

"KoTv For  the  Spanifl.i,  Porttigjufe,  Dutch,  ■xad  DaniJJj  dominions, 

Afia,  Africa,  or  the  H't-Jl  Indies,  fee  the  monies  of  the  refpei^ive  nations. 
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FEDERAL      MONEY. 

«"T^HE  Congrefs  of  the  UnifeJ  States  oi  America y  Auguft  8, 1786— "i^c/^/V- 
X.    cd.  That  the  ftandard  of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  gold  and 
filver,  (hall  be  eleven  parts  fine  and  one  part  alloy. 

"  That  the  Money-Unit  of  tlie  United  States  (being  by  the  rcfolve  of  Con- 
grefs of  the  6th  of  July,  1785,  a  Dollar)  (lull  contain,  of  fine  filver,  jm/jV 
grains,"  &c. 

marked        m.     c.        d.       D.    E. 

)  =  io     =1 

[GO   =ro  =1 
rooo=ioo*»»io=T 

As  this  money  proceeds  in  a  decuple,  or  tenfold  proportion  ;  any  number 
of  dollars,  dimes,  cents,  and  mills,  (Imply  exprefs  i"o  many  dollars  and  dccv 
nial  parts  of  a  dollar. 

Thus,   3  dollars,  4  dimes,  6  cents  and  5   mills  are  exprefled 
D.   d.   c.   m. 
346     5=3T^Dollars=3465  mills. 

As  the  Dollar  is  the  integer,  unit,  or  whole  number,  and  the  F.igle  tne 
name  of  a  gold  coin  ;  and  thedime,  cent  and  mill,  are  loth,  looth  and  icooth 
parts  of  a  dollar,  the  decimal  point  (,)  feparates  between  the  dollars  .ind 
dimes  : 

Therefore  in  accounts,  the  terms  Eagle  nnd  Dime  m-iy  he  omitted  ;  the 
place  of  dimes  being  the  place  of  tens  for  cents  ;  ar.d  the  right  hand  iigure, 
Or  place  of  units  for  Eagles,  will  be  die  place  of  tens  tor  dollars. 

d.  c.     c.         E.  D.d.  c.     D.    c. 
Thus — ,6  9 -=,69  and  24  9,  7  8=149,  '^ 

The  feveral  Currencies  of  the  United  States,  compared  witli  dollar;  and 
cents,  arc  as  follows. 

i\>u;  HavipJIjirc,  Mafachufetts,  Rhode  Ijland,  CoiineSlicut,  rir^inia,  Kfiiru-iy 

and  Fermont. 
D.    s.      c.      D.   s.      c.     D.  s.  d.     c.     D.    d.     c.      D.     d.      c. 
i=6=,ico     ^=:3=,5o     i=i-6=,2j     |=5=i^j     Tj=4{=6i^ 
I'. 

AWu  Tork  and  North  Ctrolina. 
D.   s.      c.     D.   s.     c.    D.    s.     c.    D.   s.      c.      D.    d.    c. 
i=8=,ioo     ^=4=,5o     5=a=r,25     ^  =  i=,i2j     i  5-=6=,6l 

Nenv  Jerfiy,  Pennfytvania,  Ma'ivive  and  ^Ltrylnnd. 
D.    s.d.     c.    D.    s.d.    c.    D.    s.  d.       p.   D.    d.       c.     D.     d.    r. 
1=7-6  =  100    4=3-y=,5o    -J  =  i-iov=25    i  =  nj— III    ■»V'*'»'  ^» 


South  Carolina  and  Gecrgia. 
D.  s.d.      c.      D.    s.d.    c.    D.    s.d.    r.    D.  d.      c.     ^P 
j=:4-8=,ico    4=1-4— ,50    i=i-J— -;    i=^7=^.iaj    -iV 


eo8-      INTERESTING     CALCULATIONS. 

INTERESTING  CALCULATIONS  upon  the  POPU, 
LATION  of  the  UNITED  STATES,  and  of  the 
WORLD. 

DTvIITTING  the  population  of  the  United  States  at  prefent 
(1796)  to  htfve  tnilllons,  which  is  very  near  the  exact  number, 
and  ihat  this  number,  by  natural  increafe,  and  by  emigration,  will 
be  doubled  in  20  years,  and  continue  to  increafe  in  that  ratio  for  a 
century  to  come,  at  that  period,  (1896)  there  will  be  in  United 
America  iCo  millions  of  inhabitants,  nearly  so  millions  more  than 
there  are  at  prefent  in  aU  Europe.  And  when  we  confider  the 
probable  acquifition  of  people  by  foreign  immigations,  and  that  the 
interior  and  unfettled  parts  of  America  are  amply  fufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  this  number,  the  prefumption  is  lirong  that  this  eftimatc 
will  not  ditfer  materially  fr(>in  the  event. 

Ic  has  been  common  to  compute  the  number  o-f  inhabitants  oij 
this  globe,  in  round  numbers,  at  950  millions,  viz. 

America  150  millions — Europe  150  millions — Afia  500  millions, 
and  Africa  150  millions.  Hence  it  has  been  reckoned,  that  as  a 
generation  lafts  30  years,  in  that  fpace  g^o  millions  of  people  muft 
be  born  and  the  fame  number  die  ;  and,  confequently,  that  about  31 
millions  die  annually  ;  86  thoufand"  eyery  day  ;  3,600  every  hour  ; 
60  every  minute,  and  one  every  fecond,  or  in  this  proportion. 

This  eftlmate  is  much  too  large.  One  nearer  the  truth  was  made 
a  few  years  fince,  by  a  gentleman*  in  England,  in  which  he  reckons 
the  inhabiunts  of  the  world  at  about  731  millions  ;  of  whom  ai-e, 

Millions.  Millions. 

Proteftants  44 

Greek  &  Annenian  Church     ^o 
Jews  7 


Pagans  4ZO 

Mahometans  130 

Roman  Catholics       ico 


Total         731 

This  eRimate,  I  apprehend,  confiderably  exceeds  the  trutli.  He 
reckons  upwards  of  90  millions  in  America.  This  is  too  large  by 
more  than  one  half.  Dr.  Stiles,  than  whom  no  man  was  better  in- 
formed on  this  fubjecEt,  reckoned  that  the  whole  number  of  Indians 
in  all  Norlh  America,  <Iid  not  exceed  tiuo  mi/lions  and  an  half.  Admitr 
ting  this  to  be  true,  fftcen,  or.including  the  tilinds,  twenty  millions, 
wculd  be  tlie  exent  of  the  population  oi  all  America. 

*  Mr.  William  Carry. 
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